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By  THOMAS  BABD^GTON  MACAULAY. 


■-r- 


TofWABDS  the  cloBe  of  the  year  1823,  Mr. 
Lemon,  deputy  keeper  of  ^the  stdte  papers,  in 
the  course  of  his  researches  among  the  presses 
of  bis  ofBce,  met  with  a  larg»  Latin  manu- 
script. With  it  were  foun<].  corrected  copies 
of  tiie  foreign  despatches,  wxitten  by  Milton, 
while  he  filled  the  office  €i  Sapr^tary,  and 
several  papers  relating  to  the,  Pqpish  Trials 
and  the  Bye-house  Plot.  The.  whole  wa^ 
wFG^yped  up  in  an  envelope,  supecscribed  T^ 
Mr.  Skinner^  Merchant,  On  examination,  the 
large  manuscript  proved  to  be  the  long  lost 
Esny  on  the  Doctrines  of  Christianity,  which, 
aocording  to  Wood'  and  Toland,  Milton  fin- 
ished after  the  Restoration,  and  deposited 
with  Cyiiac  Skinner.  Skinner,  it  is  well 
known,  held  the  same  poUtical  opinions  with 
his  illustrious  friend.  It  is  therefore  probable, 
as  Mr.  Lemon  conjectures,  that  he  may 
have  fallen  under  the  suspicions  of  the  govern- 
ment daring  that  persecution  of  the  Whigs 
which  followed  the  dissolution  of  the  Oxford 
parliament,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  a 
general  seizure  of  his  papers,  this  work  may 
have  been  brought  to  the  office  in  which  it  haus 
beoi  found.  But  whatever  the  adventures  of 
the  manuscript  may  have  been,  no  doubt  can 
exist  tiiat  it  is  a  genuine  relic  of  the  great 
poet 

Mr.  Somner,  who  was  conmianded  by  his 
Majesty  to  edit  and  translate  the  treatise,  has 
acquitted  himself  of  his  task  in  a  manner 
honorable  to  his  talents  and  to  his  character. 
His  version  is  not  indeed  very  easy  or  ele- 
gant; but  it  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  clear- 
ness and  fidelity.  His  notes  abound  with  in- 
teresting quotations,  and  have  the  rare  merit 
of  really  elucidating  the  text.  The  preface  is 
eviden^y  the  work  of  a  sensible  and  candid 
man,  firm  in  his  own  religious  opinions,  and 
tolerant  towards  those  of  others. 

The  book  itself  will  not  add  much  to  the 
fameof  Mihxm.  It  is,  like  all  his  Latin  works, 
well  written,  though  not  exactly  in  the  style 

^JdmutMOtoni  Angii,  de  DoetHnA  Christiand  Ubri  duo  pott- 
kmi.  A.  TVealtee  on  Chiistlan  Doctrine,  oompOed  from  the 
Hbif  SdiptarM  akme.  By  John  Msltom,  translated  fR>m  tlie 
Of%iaal  ^  Chtfles  B.  Sonmer,  M JL,  etc.  eta   ISH. 


of  tbB  prize  essays  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
There  is  n<l  elaborate  imitation  of  classical 
antiqi)ity,  no  scrupulous  piuity,  none  of  the 
ceremonial  cleanness  which  characterizes  the 
diction/.  jp»f  our  academical  Pharisees.  The 
authordb^uot  attempt  to  polish  and  brighten 
his  coofpowtion  into  the  Ciceronian  gloss  and 
britfUkqiey.  He  does  not  in  short  sacrifice 
]^ienj^*^d  spirit  to  pedantic  refinements.  The 
nature  of  his  subject  compelled  him  to  use 
many  words 


it 


Tlittt  would  have  made  Quintfllan  stare  and  gaqp.' 


But  he  writes  with  as  much  ease  and  freedom 
as  if  Latin  were  his  mother  tongue;  and, 
where  he  is  least  happy,  his  failure  seems  to 
arise  from  the  carelessness  of  a  native,  not 
from  the  ignorance  of  a  foreigner.  We  may 
apply  to  bun  what  Denham  with  great  felicity 
says  of  Cowley.  He  wears  the  garb,  but  not 
the  clothes  of  the  ancients. 

Throughout  the  volume  are  discernible  the 
traces  of  a  powerful  and  independent  mind, 
emancipated  from  the  influence  of  authority, 
and  devoted  to  the  search  of  truth,  Milton 
professes  to  form  his  system  from  the  Bible 
alone;  and  his  digest  of  scriptiutd  texts  is 
certainly  among  the  best  that  have  appeared. 
But  he  is  not  always  so  happy  in  his  infer- 
ences as  in  his  citations. 

Some  of  the  heterodox  doctrines  which  he 
avows  seemed  to  have  excited  considerable 
amazement,  particularly  his  AriAni«m^  and 
his  theory  on  the  subject  of  polygamy.  Tet 
we  can  scarcely  conceive  that  any  person 
could  have  read  the  Paradise  Lost  without 
suspecting  him  of  the  former ;  nor  do  we  think 
that  any  reader,  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  his  life,  ought  to  be  much  startled  at  the 
latter.  The  opinions  which  he  has  expressed 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  the  eternity 
of  matter,  and  the  observation  of  the  Sabbath, 
might,  we  think,  have  caused  more  just  sur- 
prise. 

But  we  will  not  go  into  the  discussion  of 
these  points.  The  book,  were  it  far  more  or- 
thodox or  far  more  hereticcd  than  it  is,  would 
not  much  edify  or  corrupt  the  present  genera* 
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tion.  The  men  6f  our  time  are  not  to  be  eon- 
verted  or  perverted  by  qiiartos.  A  few  more 
days,  £uid  this  essay  will  follow  the  Defenaio 
PoptUif  to  the  dust  and  silence  of  the  upper 
shelf.  The  name  of  its  author,  and  the  re- 
markable circumstances  attending  its  publica- 
tion, will  secure  to  it  a  certain  decree  of  at- 
tention. For  a  month  or  two  it  will  occupy  a 
few  minutes  of  chat  in  every  drawing-room,* 
and  a  few  columns  in  every  magazine;  .atud'it: 
will  then,  to  borrow  the  elegant  lai^^Ua^Of 
the  play-bills,  be  withdrawn,  to  mak^'^^om 
for  the  forthcoming  novelties.        •*  "  V*\  • 

We  wish  however  to  avail  oui^^ves  of  the 
interest,  transient  as  it  may  be^  whic^  tins 
work  has  excited.  The  dezteroife  p^puchins 
never  choose  to  preach  on  the  life  andldbtiracles 
of  a  saint,  till  they  have  awakened.lRie  devo- 
tional feelings  of  their  auditors  by.e±lubiting 
•some  r^ic  of  him,  a  thread  of  his  gt^n^)^.a 
lock  of  his  hair,  or  a  drop  of  his  bloo^I  %  ^9 
the  same  principle,  we  intend  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  late  interesting  discovery,  and* 
while  this  memorial  of  a  great  and  good  man 
is  still  in  the  hands  of  all,  to  say  something 
of  his  moral  and  intellectual  qualities.  Nor, 
we  are  convinced,  will  the  severest  of  our 
readers  blame  us  if,  on  an  occasion  like  the 
present,  we  turn  for  a  short  time  from  the 
topics  of  the  day,  to  commemorate,  in  all  love 
and  reverence,  the  genius  and  virtues  of  John 
Milton,  the  poet,  the  statesman,*  the  philoso- 
pher, the  glory  of  English  literature,  the 
champion  and  the  martyr  of  English  liberty. 

It  is  by  his  poetry  that  Milton  is  best 
known;  and  it  is  of  his  poetry  that  we  wish 
first  to  speak.  By  the  general  suffrage  of  the 
civilized  world,  his  place  has  been  assigned 
among  the  greatest  masters  of  the  art.  His 
detractors,  however,  though  outvoted,  have 
not  been  silenced.  There  are  many  critics, 
and  some  of  great  name,  who  contrive  in  the 
same  breath  to  extol  the  poems  and  to  decry 
the  poet.  The  works  they  acknowledge,  con- 
sidered in  themselves,  may  be  classed  among 
the  noblest  productions  of  the  human  mind. 
But  they  will  not  allow  the  author  to  rank 
with  those  great  men  who,  bom  in  the  infancy 
of  civilization,  supplied,  by  their  own  powers, 
the  want  of  instruction,  and,  though  destitute 
of  models  themselves,  bequeathed  to  posterity 
models  which  defy  imitation.  Milton,  it  is  said, 
inherited  what  his  predecessors  created;  he 
lived  in  an  enlightened  eige ;  he  received  a  fin- 
ished education ;  and  we  muert  therefore,  if  we 
would  form  a  just  estimate  of  his  powers,  make 
large  deductions  in  consideration  of  these 
advantages. 

"We  venture  to  say,  on  the  contrary,  para- 
doxical as  the  remark  may  appear,  that  no 


poet  has  ever  had  to  struggle  with  more  un- 
favorable circumstances  than  Milton.  He 
doubted,  as  he  has  himself  owned,  whether  he 
had  not  been  bom  ^^an  age  too  late."  For 
this  notion  Johnson  has  thought  fit  to  make 
him  the  butt  of.  much  clumsy  ridicule.  The 
poet,  we  believe,  understood  the  nature  of  his 
art  better  than  the  critic.  He  knew  that  his 
^oeti^§A  g^us  derived  no  advantage  from  the 
civiliztt^oii,  which  surrounded  him,  or  fronv 
the  le&omg-Xhjch  he  had  acquired;  and  he 
looked  baclc.mth  something  like  regret  to  the 
ruder  age  of  ^^npb  words  and  vivid  impres- 
sions. 

We  think  that,  as  civilization  advances, 
poetry  almost  rneeessarily  declines.  There- 
fore, though  ;]^e-{ervently  admire  those  great 
works  of  imagination  which  have  appeared 
in  dark  eigefir^^e'do  not  admire  them  the 
inpi:^.  beiccoise^.^^y  have  appeared  in  dark 
Qges.  (jfn  'the  contrary,  we  hold  that  the 
piost  wonderful  and  splendid  proof  of  genius 
"is  a  gre£it  poem  produced  in  a  civilized  age. 
We  cannot  understand  why  those  who  believe 
in  that  most  orthodox  artide  of  literary  faith, 
that  the  earliest  poets  are  generally  the  best, 
should  wond^  at  the  rule  as  if  it  were  the  ex- 
ception. Surely  the  uniformity  of  the  phe- 
nomenon indicates  a  corresponding  uniform- 
ity in  the  cause. 

The  fact  is,  that  common  observers  reason 
from  the  progress  of  the  experimental  science 
to  that  of  the  imitative  arts.  The  improve- 
ment of  the  former  is  gradual  and  slow. 
Ages  are  spent  in  collecting  materials,  ages 
more  in  separating  and  combining  them* 
Even  when  a  system  has  been  formed,  there 
is  still  something  to  add,  to  alter,  or  to  reject. 
Every  generation  enjoys  the  use  of  a  vast 
hoard  bequeathed  to  it  by  antiquity,  and 
transmits  that  hoard,  augmented  by  fresh  ac- 
quisitions, to  future  ages.  In  these  pursuits, 
therefore,  the  first  speculators  lie  under  great 
disadvantages,  and,  even  when  they  foil,  are 
entitled  to  praise.  Their  pupils,  with  far  in- 
ferior intellectual  ipowers^  speedily  surpass 
them  in  actual  attainments.  Every  girl  who 
hajB  read  Mrs.  Marcet*s  little  dialogues  on  Po- 
Utical  Economy  could  teach  Montague  or 
Walpole  many  lessons  in  finance.  Any  intel- 
ligent man  may  now,  by  resolutely  applying 
himself  for  a  few  years  to  mathematics,  learn 
more  than  the  great  Newton  knew  after  half 
a  century  of  study  and  meditation. 

But  it  is  not  thus  with  music,  with  painting, 
or  with  sculpture;  Still  less  is  it  thus  with 
poetry.  The  progress  of  refinement  rarely 
supplies  these  arts  with  better  object8.of  imi- 
tation. It  may  indeed  improve  the  install- 
ments which  are  necessary  to  the  mechanical 
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operations  of  the  musician,  the  sculptor,  and  greatest  of  poets  has  described  it,  in  lines 


the  painter.  But  language,  the  machine  of 
the  poet,  is  best  fitted  for  his  purpose  in  its 
rudest  stote.  Nations,  like  individuals,  first 
perceive,  and  then  abstract.  They. advance 
from  particular  images  to  general  terms. 
Hence  the  vocabulary  of  an  enlightened  soci- 
al is  philosophical,  that  of  a  half -civilized 
people  is  poeticaL 

This  change  in  the  language  of  men  is  partly 
the  cause  and  partly  the  effect  of  a  correspond- 
ing change  in  the  nature  of  their  intellectual 
operations,  of  a  change  by  which  science  gains 
and  poetry  loses.    Creneralization  is  necessary 
to  the  advancement  of  knowledge;  but  partic- 
ularly is  indispensable  to  the  creations  of  the 
imagination.     In  proportion   as  men  know 
more  and  think  more,  they  look  less  at  indi- 
viduals and  more  at  classes.    They  therefore 
make  better  theories  and  worse  poems.    They 
give  us  vague  phrases  instead  of  images,  and 
personified  qualities  instead  of  men.     They 
may  be  better  able  to  analyze  human  nature 
than  their  predecessors.    But  analysis  is  not 
the  business  of  the  poet.    His  office  is  to  por- 
tray, not  to  dissect.     He  may  believe  in  a 
moral  sense,  like  Shaftesbury;  he  may  refer 
all  human  actions  to  self-interest,  like  Helve- 
tius;  or  he  may  never  think  about  tlie  matter 
at  all.     £Us  creed  on  such  subjects  will  no 
more  influence  his  poetry,  properly  so  called, 
Uien  the  notions  which  a  painter  may  have 
conceived  respecting  the  lacrymal  glands,  or 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  will  affect  the 
tears  of  his  Niobe,  or  the  blushes  of  his  Aurora. 
If  Shakespeare  had  written  a  book  on  the  mo- 
tives of  human  actions,  it  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  it  would  have  been  a  good  one.    It 
is  extremely  improbable  that  it  would  have 
contained  half  so  much  able  reasoning  on  the 
subject  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  Fable  of  the 
Bees.    But  could  Mandeville  have  created  an 
lago?    Well  as  he  knew  how'to  resolve  char- 
acters into  their  elements,  would  he  have  been 
able  to  combine  those  elements  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  make  up  aman,  a  real,  living,  indi- 
vidual man? 

Perhaps  no  person  can  be  a  poet,  or  can 
even  enjoy  poetry,  without  a  certain  unsound- 
ness of  mind,  if  any  thing  which  gives  so 
much  pleasure  ought  to  be  called  imsound- 
ness.  By  poetry  we  mean  not  all  writing  in 
verse,  nor  even  all  good  writing  in  verse. 
Our  definition  excludes  many  metrical  com- 
positions which,  on  other  groimds,  deserve 
the  highest  praise.  By  poetry  w^e  mean  the 
art  of  employing  words  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  produce  an  illusion  on  the  invagination,  the 
9rt  of  doin^  by  means  of  words  what  the 
painter  does  by  means  of  colors.    Thus  the 


universally  admired  for  the  vigor  and  felicity 
of  their  diction,  and  still  more  valuable  on  ac- 
count of  the  just  notion  which  they  convey  of 
the  art  in  which  he  excelled : 


"  As  imagination  bodies  fpr^ 
The  forms  o€  things  miknown,  the  po^t^s  pen 
Tnms  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  ifi  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

These  are  the  fruita  of  the  '*fine  frenzy" 
which  he  ascribes  to  the  poet,— ^a  fine  frenzy 
doubtless,  but  still  a  frenzy.  Truth,  indeed, 
is  essential  to  poetry ;  but  it  is  the  truth  of 
madness.  The  reasonings^  are  just;  but  the 
premises  are  false.  After  the  first  suppoisi- 
tions  have  been  made,  every  thing  ought  to 
be  consistent;  but  those  first  suppositions  re- 
quire a  degree  of  credulity  which  almost 
amounts  to  a  partial  and  temporary  derange- 
ment of  the  intellect.  Hence  of  all  people 
children  are  the  most  imaginative.  They 
abandon  themselves  without  reserve  to  every 
illusion.  Every  image  which  is  strongly  pre- 
sented to  their  mental  eye  produces  on  them 
the  effect  of  reahty.  No  man,  whatever  his 
sensibility  may  be,  is  ever  affected  by  Hamlet 
or  Lear,  as  a  little  girl  is  affected  by  the  story 
of  poor  Red  Riding-hood.  She  knows  that  it 
is  all  false,  that  wolves  cannot  speak,  that 
there  are  no  wolves  in  England.  Yet  in  spite 
of  her  knowledge  she  believes;  she  weeps; 
she  trembles;  she  dares  not  go  into  a  dark 
room  lest  she  should  feel  the  teeth  of  the  mon- 
ster at  her  throat.  Such  is  the  despotism  of 
the  imagination  over  uncultivated  minds. 

In  a  rude  state  of  society  men  are  children 
with  a  greater  variety  of  ideas.    It  is  there- 
fore in  such  a  fltate  of  society  that  we  may 
expect  to  find  the  poetical  temperament  in  its 
highest  perfection.     In  an  enlightened  age 
there  will  be  much  intelligence,  much  science, 
much  philosophy,  abundai^ce  of  just  classifi- 
cation and  subtle  analysis,  abundance  of  wit 
and  eloquence,  abundance  of  verses,  and  even 
of  good  ones;  but  little  poetry.      Men  will 
judge  and  compare;  but  they  will  not  create. 
They  will  talk  about  the  old  poets,  and  com- 
ment on  them,  and  to  a  certain  degree  enjoy 
them.    But  they  will  scarcely  be  able  to  con- 
ceive the  effect  which  poetry  produced  on 
their  ruder  ancestors,  the  agony,  the  ecstasy, 
the  plenitude  of  belief.    The  Greek  Rhapso- 
dists,  according  to  Plato,  could  scarce  recite 
Homer  without  falling  into  convulsions.    The 
Mohawk  hardly  feels  the  scalping  knife  while 
he  shouts  his  death-song.    The  power  which 
the  ancient  bards  of  Wales  and  Grermany  ex- 
ercised over  their  auditors  seems  to  modem 
readers  almost  miraculous.     Such   feelings 
are  very  rare  in  a  civilized  community,  and 
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most  rare  among  those  who  participate  most 
in  its  improvements.  They  linger  longest 
among  the  peasantry. 

Poetry  produces  an  illusion  on  the  eye  of 
the  mind,  as  a  magic  lantern  produces  an  illu- 
sion on  the  eye  of  the  hody.  And,  as  the  magic 
lantern  acts  best  in  a  dark  room,  poetry  effects 
its  purpose  most  completely  in  a  dark  age. 
As  the  light  of  knowledge  breaks  in  upon  its 
exhibitions,  as  the  outlines  of  certainty  be- 
come more  and  more  definite,  and  the  shades 
of  probability  more  and  more  distinct,  the 
hues  and  lineaments  of  the  phantoms  which 
the  poet  calls  up  grow  fainter  and  fainter. 
We  cannot  unite  the  incompatible  advantages 
of  reality  and  deception,  the  clear  discernment 
of  truth  and  the  exquisite  enjoyment  of  fiction. 

He  who,  in  an  enlightened  and  literary  so- 
ciety, aspires  to  be  a  great  poet,  must  firat 
become  a  little  child.  He  must  take  to  pieces 
the  whole  web  of  his  mind.  He  must  unlearn 
much  of  that  knowledge  which  has  perhaps 
constituted  hitherto  his  chief  title  to  superi- 
ority. His  very  talents  will  be  a  hindrance 
to  him.  His  difficulties  will  be  proportioned 
«  to  his  proficiency  in  the  pursuits  which  are 
fashionable  among  his  contemporaries;  and 
that  proficiency,  wfllin  general  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  vigor  and  activity  of  his  mind« 
And  it  is  well  if,  after  all  his  sacnfices  and 
exertions,  his  works  do  not  resemble  a  lisping 
man  or  a  modem  ruin.  We  have  seen  in  oiur 
own  time  great  talents,  intense  labor,  and 
long  meditation,  employed  in  this  struggle 
against  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  employed, 
we  will  not  say^  absolutely  in  vain,  but  with 
dubious  success  and  feeble  applause. 

If  these  reasonings  be  just,  nopoiet  has  ever 
triumphed  over  greater  difficulties  than  Mil- 
ton. He  reodved  a  learned  education;  he 
was  a  profound  and  elegant  classical  scholar; 
he  had  studied  all  the  mysteries  of  Rabbinical 
literature ; '  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
every  language  of  modem  Europe,  from 
whicli  either  pleasure  or  information  was 
then  to  be  derived.  He  was  perhaps  the  only 
great  poet  of  later  times  who  has  been  distin- 
guished by  the  excellence  of  his  Latin  verse. 
The  genius  of  Petrarch  was  scarcely  of  the 
iirst  order;  and  his  poeiAS  in  the  ancient  lan- 
guage, though  much  praised  by  those  who 
liave  never  read  them,  are  wretched  composi- 
tions. Cowley,  with  all  his  admirable  wit 
and  ingenuity,  had  little  imagination;  nor  in- 
deed do  we  think  his  classical  diction  com- 
parable to  that  of  Milton.  The  authority  of 
Johnson  is  against  us  on  this  point  But 
Johnson  had  studied  the  bad  writers  of  the 
middle  ages  till  he  had  become  utterly  insen- 
^ble  to  the  Ai^gustan  ek^ganoe,  and  was  as 


ill  qualified  to  judge  between  two  Latin  styles 
as  a  habittial  drunkard  to  set  up  for  a  wine- 
taster. 

Versification  in  a  dead  languaige  is  an  ex- 
otic, a  far-fetched,  costly,  sickly,  imitation  of 
that  which  elsewhere  may  be  found  in  health- 
ful and  spontaneous  perfection.  The  soils  on 
which  this  rarity  fiourishes  are  in  general  as 
ill-suited  to  the  production  of  vigorous  native 
poetry  as  the  flower-pots  of  a  hot-house  to  the 
growth  of  oaks.  That  the  author  of  the  Par- 
adise Lost  should  have  written  the  Epistle  to 
Manso  was  truly  wonderful.  Never  before 
were  such  marked  originality  and  such  ex- 
quisite mimicry  found  together.  Indeed  in 
all  the  Latin  poems  of  Milton  the  artificial 
manner  indispensable  to  such  works  is  admir- 
ably preserved,  while,  at  the  same  time,  his 
genius  gives  to  them  a  peculiar  charm,  an  air 
of  nobleness  and  freedom,  which  distinguishes 
them  from  all  other  writings  of  the  same 
class.  They  remind  us  of  the  amusements  of 
those  angelic  warriors  who  composed  the  co- 
hort of  Qabriel: 

**  About  him  «xerclBed  heroic  games 
The  unanned  youth  of  heaven.    But  o^er  their  heads 
Gelestia]  armoTy,  shield,  helm,  and  spear, 
Hung  high,  with  diamond  flaming  and  with  gold.** 

We  caxmot  look  upon  the  sportive  exercises 
for  which  the  genius  of  Milton  ungirds  itself, 
without  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  gorgeous 
and  terrible  paaoply  which  it  is  accustomed 
to  wear.  The  strength  of  his  imagination 
triumphed  over  every  obstacle.  So  intense 
and  ardent  was  tiie  fire  of  his  mind,  that  it 
not  only  was  not  suffocated  beneath  the 
weight  of  fuei,  but  penetrated  the  whole  su- 
perincumbent mass  with  its  own  heart  and 
radiance. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  attempt  any  thing 
like  a  complete  examination  of  the  poetry  of 
Milton.  The  public  has  long  been  agreed  as 
to  the  merit  of  the  most  remarkable  passages, 
the  incomparable  harmony  of  the  numbers, 
and  tiie  excellence  of  that  style,  which  no  ri- 
val has  been  able  to  equal,  and  no  par6dist  to 
degrade,  which  displays  in  their  highest  per- 
fection the  idiomistic  powers  of  the  English 
tongue,  and  to  which  every  ancient  and  every 
modem  language  has  contributed  something 
of  grace,  of  energy,  or  of  music.  In  the  vast 
field  of  criticism  on  which  we  are  entering  in- 
numerable reapers  have  already  put  their 
sickles.  Yet  the  harvest  is  so  abundant  that 
the  negligent  search  of  a  straggling  gleaner 
may  be  rewarded  with  a  sheaL 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the 
poetry  of  Milton  is  the  extreme  remoteness  of 
the  associations  by  means  of  which  it  acts  on 
the  leader.    Its  effect  is  produced,  not  so 
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much  by  what  it  expresses,  as  by  what  it  sug- 
gests; not  so  much  by  the  ideas  which  it  di- 
rectly conveys,  as  by  other  ideas  which  are 
connected  with  them.  He  electrifies  the 
mind  through  conductors.  The  most  unim- 
aginative man  must  understand  the  lUad. 
Homer  gives  him  no  choice,  and  requires 
from  him  no  exertion,  but  takes  the  whole 
upon  himself,  and  sets  the  imagesr  in  so  clear 
a  li^t,  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  blind  to 
them.  The  works  of  Milton  cannot  be  com- 
prehended or  enjoyed,  unless  the  mind  of  the 
reader  co-operate  with  that  of  the  writer. 
He  does  not  paint  a  finished  picture,  or  play 
for  a  mere  passive  listener.  He  sketches,  and 
leaves  others  to  fill  up  the  outline.  He 
strikes  the  key-note,  and  expects  his  hearer 
to  make  out  the  melody. 

We  often  hear  of  the  magical  influence  of 
poetry.  The  expression  in  general  means 
nothing:  but,  applied  to  the  writings  of  Mil- 
ton, it  is  most  appropriate.  His  poetry  acts 
like  an  incantation.  Its  merit  lies  less  in  its 
obvious  meaning  than  in  its  occult  power. 
There  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  be  no 
more  in  his  words  than  in  other  words.  But 
they  are  words  of  enchantment.  No  sooner 
are  they  pronounced,  than  the  past  is  present 
and  the  distant  near.  New  forms  of  beauty 
start  at  once  into  existence,  and  all  the  burial- 
places  of  the  menu>ry  give  up  their  dead. 
Change  the  structure  of  the  sentence;  substi- 
tute one  synonyme  for  another,  and  the 
whole  effect  is  destroyed.  The  spell  loses  its 
power;  and  he  who  should  then  hope  to  con- 
jure with  it  would  find  himself  as  much  mis- 
taken as  Cassim  in  the  Arabian  tale,  when  he 
stood  crying,  *' Open  Wheat,"**  Open  Barley," 
to  the  door  which  obeyed  no  sound  but  *  *  Open 
Sesame."  The  miserable  failure  of  Dryden  in 
his  attempt  to  translate  into  his  own  diction 
some  part  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  is  a  remarka- 
ble instance  of  thia 

In  support  of  these  observations  we  may 
remark,  that  scarcely  any  passages  in  the 
poems  of  Milton  are  more  generally  known  or 
more  frequently  repeated  than  those  which 
are  little  more  than  muster-rolls  of  names. 
They  are  not  always  more  appropriate  or 
more  melodious  than  other  names.  But 
they  are  charmed  names.  Every  one  of 
theim  is  the  first  link  in  a  long  chain  of 
associated  ideas.  Like  the  dwelling-place  of 
our  infancy  revisited  in  .manhood,  like  the 
soDg  of  our  country  heard  in  a  strange  land, 
they  produce  upon  us  an  effect  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  their  intrinsic  value.  One  trans- 
ports us  back  to  a  remote  period  of  history. 
Another  places  us  among  the  novel  scenes  and 
manners  of  a  distant  region.    A  third  evokes 


all  the  dear  classical  recollections  of  child- 
hood, the  school-room,  the  dog-eared  Virgil, 
the  holiday,  and  the  prize.  A  fourth  brings 
before  us  the  splendid  phantoms  of  chival- 
rous romance,  thetrophied  lists,  the  embroid-/ 
ered  housings,  the  quaint  devices,  the  haimt^ 
ed  forests,  the  enchanted  gardens,  the  achieve- 
ments of  enamored  knights,  and  the  smiles  of 
rescued  princesses. 

In  none  of  the  works  of  Milton  is  his  pecul- 
iar manner  more  happily  displayed  than  in 
Allegro  and  the  Penseroeo.    It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  that  the  mechanism  of  language 
can  be  brought  to  a  more  exquisite  degree  of 
perfection.    These  poems  differ  from  others, 
as  atar  of  roses  differs  from  ordinary  rose 
water,  the  close  packed  essence  from  the  thin 
diluted  mixture.     They  are  indeed  not  so 
much  poems,  as  collections  of  hints,  from  each 
of  which  the  reader  is  to  make  out  a  poem  for 
himself.    Ehsrery  epithet  is  a  text  for  a  stamsa. 
The  Comus  and  the  Samson  Agonistes  are 
works  which,  though  of  very  different  merit, 
offer  some  marked  points  of  resemblance. 
Both  are  lyric  poems  in  the  form  of  plays.  ^ 
There  are  perhaps  no  two  kinds  of  composi- 
tion so  essentially  ^^i^imiiA.y  as  the  drama  and 
the  ode.    The  business  of  the  dramatist  is  to 
keep  himself  out  of  sight,  and  to  let  nothing 
appear  but  his  characters.    As  soon  as  he  at- 
tracts notice  to  his  personal  feelings,  the  illu- 
sion is  broken.    The  effect  is  as  impl^asant  as 
that  which  is  produced  on  the  stage  by  the 
voice  of  the  prompter  or  the  entrance  of  a 
scene-shifter.    Hence  it  was,  that  the  trage- 
dies of  Byron  were  his  least  successful  per- 
formances.   They  resemble  those  pasteboard 
pictures  invented  by  the  friend  of  children, 
Mr.  Newbury,  in  which  a  single  movable  head 
goes  roimd  twenty  different  bodies,  so  that 
the  same  face  looks  out  upon  us  successively, 
from  the  uniform  of  a  hussar,  the  furs  of  a 
judge,  and  the  rags  of  a  beggar.    In  all  the 
characters,  x)atriots  and  tyrants,  haters  and 
lovers,  the  frown  and  sneer  of  Harold  were 
discernible  in  an  instant.    But  this  species  of 
egotism,  though  fatal  to  the  drama,  is  the  in- 
spiration of  the  ode.    It  is  the  part  of  the  lyric 
poet  to  abandon  himself,  without  reserve,  to 
his  own  emotion. 

Between  these  hostile  elements  many  great 
men  have  endeavored  to  effect  an  amalgama- 
tion, but  never  with  complete  success.  The 
Greek  Drama,  on  the 'model  of  which  the 
Samson  was  written,  sprang  from  the  Ode. 
The  dialogue  was  ingrafted  on  the  chorus, 
and  naturally  partook  of  its  character.  The 
genius  of  the  greatest  of  the  Athenian  drama- 
tists co-operated  with  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  tragedy  made  its  first  appearance. 
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-ffiflchylnfl  was,  head  and  heart,  a  lyric  poet. 
In  his  time,  the  Greeks  had  far  more  inter- 
course with  the  East  than  in  the  days  of  Ho- 
mer, and  they  had  not  yet  acquired  that 
immense  superiority  in  war,  in  science,  and 
in  the  arts,  which,  in  the  following  generation, 
}ed  them  to  treat  the  Asiatics  with  contempt. 
From  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  it  should 
seem  that  they  still  looked  up,  with  the  dis- 
ciples, to  Egypt  and  Assyria.  At  this  period, 
accordingly,  it  was  natural  that  the  literature 
of  Greece  should  be  tinctured  with  the  Ori- 
ental style.  And  that  style,  we  think,  is  dis- 
cernible in  the  works  of  Pindar  and  ..^^schylus. 
The  latter  often  reminds  us  of  the  Hebrew 
writers.  The  book  of  Job,  indeed,  in  conduct 
and  diction,  bears  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  some  of  his  dramas.  Considered  as  plays, 
his  works  are  absurd ;  considered  as  choruses, 
they  are  above  all  praise.  If,  for  instance, 
we  examine  the  address  of  Clytemnestra  to 
Agamemnon  on  his  return,  or  the  description 
of  the  seven  Argive  chiefis,  by  the  principles 
of  dramatic  writing,  we  shall  instantly  con- 
demn them  as  monstrous.  But  if  we  forget 
the  characters,  and  think  only  of  the  poetry, 
we  shall  admit  that  it  has  never  been  sur- 
passed in  ener^  and  magnificence.  Sopho- 
cles made  the  Greek  drama  as  dramatic  as 
was  consistent  with  its  original  form.  His 
portraits  of  men  have  a  sort  of  similarity ;  but 
it  is  the  similarity  not  of  a  painting,  but  of  a 
bas-relief.    It  suggests  a  resemblance;  but  it 


as  in  a  good  play.  We  cannot  identify  our- 
selves with  the  poet,  as  in  a  good  ode.  The 
conflicting  ingredients,  like  an  acid  and  an  al- 
kali mixed,  neutralize  each  other.  We  are 
by  no  means  insensible  to  the  merits  of  this 
celebrated  piece,  to  the  severe  dignity  of  the 
style,  the  graceful  and  pathetic  solenmity  of 
the  opening  speech,  or  the  wild  and  barbaric 
melody  which  gives  so  striking  an  effect  to 
thd  choral  passages.  But  we  think  it,  we  con- 
fess, the  least  successful  effort  of  the  genius 
of  Milton. 

The  Comus  is  framed  on  the  model  of  the 
Italian  Masque,  as  the  Samson  is  framed  on 
the  model  of  the  Greek  Tragedy.  It  Is  cer- 
tainly the  noblest  performance  of  the  kind 
which  exists  in  any  language.  It  is  as  far 
superior  to  the  Faithful  Shepherdess,  as  the 
Faithful  Shepherdess  is  to  the  Aminta,  or  the 
Aminta  to  the  Pastor  Fido.  It  was  well  for 
Milton  that  he  had  here  no  Euripides  to  mis- 
lead him.  He  understood  and  loved  the  liter- 
ature of  modem  Italy.  But  he  did  not  feel 
for  it  the  same  veneration  which  he  enters 
tained  for  the  remains  of  Athenian  and  Roman 
poetry,  consecrated  by  so  many  lofty  and  en- 
de£kring  recollections.  The  faults,  moreover, 
of  his  Italian  predecessors  were  of  a  kind  to 
which  his  mind  had  a  deetdly  antipathy.  He 
could  stoop  to  a  plain  style,  sometimes  even 
to  a  bald  style;  but  false  brilliancy  was  his 
utter  aversion.  His  muse  had  no  objection  to 
a  russet  attire;  but  she  turned  with  disgust 
does  not  produce  an  illusion.    Euripides  at-  j  from  the  finery  of  Guarini,  as  tawdry  and  as 


temped  to  carry  the  reform  further.  But  it 
was  a  task  far  beyond  his  powers,  perhaps 
beyond  any  powers.  Instead  of  correcting 
what  was  bad,  he  destroyed  what  was  excel- 
lent. He  substituted  crutches  for  stilts,  bad 
sermons  for  good  odes. 

Milton,  it  is  well  known,  admired  Euripides 
highly,  much  more  highly  than,  in  our  opin- 
ion, Eiu'ipides  deserved.  Indeed  the  caresses 
which  this  jiartiality  leads  our  countryman 
to  bestow  on  ^^  sad  Electra^s  poet,*'  sometimes 
remind  us  of  the  beautiful  Queen  of  Fairy- 
land kissing  the  long  ears  of  Bottom.  At  aU 
events,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  vener- 
ation for  the  Athenian,  whether  just  or  not, 
was  injurious  to  the  Samson  Agonistes.  Had 
Milton  taken  .^Ischylus  for  his  model,  he 
would  have  given  himself  up  to  the  lyric  in- 
spiration, and  poured  out  profusely  all  the 
treasures  of  his  mind,  without  bestowing  a 
thought  on  those  dramatic  proprieties  which 
the  nature  of  the  work  rendered  it  impossible 
to  preserve.  In  the  attempt  to  reconcile  things 
in  their  own  nature  inconsistent,  he  has  failed, 
as  every  one  else  must  have  failed.  We  can- 
not identify  ourselves  with  the  characters, 


paltry  as  the  rags  of  a  chinmey-sweeper  on 
May-day.  Whatever  ornaments  she  wears 
are  of  massive  gold,  not  only  dazzling  to  the 
sight,  but  capable  of  standing  the  severest 
test  of  the  crucible. 

Milton  attended  in  the  CJomus  to  the  dis- 
tinction which  he  afterwards  neglected  in  the 
Samson.  He  made  his  Masque  what  it  ought 
to  be,  essentially  lyrical,  and  dramatic  only 
in  semblance.  He  has  not  attempted  a  fruit- 
less struggle  against  a  defect  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  that  species  of  composition ;  and  he 
has  therefore  succeeded,  wherever  success 
was  not  impossible.  The  speeches  must  be  read 
as  majestic  soliloquies;  and  he  who  so  reads 
them  will  be  enraptured  with  their  eloquence, 
their  sublimity,  and  their  music.  The  inter- 
ruptions of  the  dialogue,  however,  impose  a 
constraint  upon  the  writer,  and  break  the  il- 
lusion of  the  reader.  The  finest  passages  are 
those  which  are  lyric  in  form  as  well  as  in 
spirit.  *'  I  should  much  commend,''  says  the 
excellent  Sir  Henry  Wotten  in  a  letter  to  Mil- 
ton, **the  tragical  part  if  the  lyrical  did  not 
ravish  me  with  a  certain  Dorique  delicacy  in 
your  songs  and  odes,  whereunto,  I  must  plain- 
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Ij  confeas  to  you,  I  have  seen  yet  nothing 
parallel  in  our  language/^  The  criticism  was 
just.  It  is  when  Milton  escapes  from  the 
shatddes  of  the  dialogue,  when  he  is  dis- 
chaiged  from  the  labor  of  uniting  two  incon- 
groous  styles,  when  be  is  at  liberty  to  indulge 
his  choral  raptures  without  reserve,  that  he 
rises  even  above  himself.  Then,  like  his  own 
good  Genius  bursting  from  th^  earthly  form 
and  weeds  of  Th3rr8is,  he  stands  forth  in  celes- 
tial freedom  and  beauty;  he  seems  to  cry  ex- 
ultingly, 

^  Now  my  task  is  smoothly  done, 
I  can  fly  or  I  can  run," 

to  skim  the  earth,  to  soar  above  the  clouds,  to 
bathe  in  the  Elysian  dew  of  the  rainbow,  and 
to  inhale  the  balmy  smells  of  nard  and  cassia, 
which  the  musky  winds  of  the  zephyr  scatter 
through  the  cedared  alleys  of  the  Hesperides. 

There  are  several  of  the  minor  poems  of 
Milton  on  which  we  would  willingly  make  a 
few  remarks.  Still  more  willingly  would  we 
alter  into  a  detailed  examination  of  that  ad- 
mirable poem,  the  Paradise  Begained,  which, 
strangely  enough,  is  scarcely  ever  mentioned 
excqpt  as  an  instance  of  the  blindness  of  the 
parental  affection  which  men  of  letters  bear 
towards  the  offspring  of  their  intellects.  That 
Milton  was  mistaken  in  preferring  this  work, 
excellent  as  it  is,  to  the  Paradise  Lost,  we 
readily  admit.  But  we  are  sure  that  the  su- 
periority of  the  Paradise  Lost  to  the  Paradise 
Regained  is  not  more  decided,  than  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Paradise  Regained  to  every  poem 
which  has  since  made  its  appearance.  Our 
limfts,  however,  prevent  us  from  discussing 
the  point  at  length.  We  hasten  on  to  that 
extraordinary  production  which  the  general 
suffrage  of  critics  has  placed  in  the  highest 
class  of  human  cctapositions. 

The  only  poem  of  modem  times  which  can 
be  compared  with  the  Paradise  Lost  is  the 
Divine  CV>medy.  The  subject  of  Milton,  in 
some  points,  resembled  that  of  DantQ;  but  he 
has  treated  it  in  a  widely  different  manner. 
We  cannot,  we  think,  better  illustrate  our 
opinion  respecting  our  own  great  poet,  than 
by  contrasting  him  with  the  father  of  Tuscan 
literature. 

The  poetry  of  Hilton  differs  from  that  of 
Dante,  as  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt  differed 
from  the  picture-writing  of  Mexico.  The  im- 
ages which  Dante  employs  speak  for  them- 
sdves ;  they  stand  simply  for  what  they  are. 
Those  of  Milton  have  a  signification  which  is 
often  discernible  only  to  the  initiated.  Their 
Talue  depends  lees  on  what  they  directly  rep- 
neent  than  on  what  they  remotely  suggest. 
However  stnuige,  however  grotesque,  may  be 


the  appearance  which  Dante  undertakes  to 
describe,  he  never  shrinks  from  describing  it. 
He  gives  us  the  shape,  the  color,  the  sound,  the 
smell,  the  taste;  he  counts  the  niunbers;  he 
measures  the  size.  His  similes  are  the  illustra- 
tions of  a  traveller.  Unlike  those  of  other 
poets,  and  especially  of  Milton,  they  are  intro- 
duced in  a  plain,  business-like  manner;  not 
for  the  sake  of  any  beauty  in  the  objects  from 
which  they  are  drawn ;  not  for  the  sake  of  any 
ornament  which  they  may  impart  to  the  poem ; 
but  simply  in  order  to  make  the  meaning  of 
the  writer  as  clear  to  the  reader  as  it  is  to  him- 
self. The  ruins  of  the  precipice  which  led 
from  the  sixth  to  the  seventh  circle  of  hell 
were  like  those  of  the  rock  which  fell  into  the 
Adige  on  the  south  of  Trent.  The  cataract  of 
Phlegethon  was  like  that  of  Aqua  Cheta  at 
the  monastery  of  St.  Benedict.  The  place 
where  the  heretics  were  confined  in  burning 
tombs  resembled  the  vast  cemetery  of  Aries. 

Now  let  us  compare  with  the  exact  details  of 
Dante  the  dim  intimations  of  Milton.  We  will 
cite  a  few  examples.  The  English  poet  has 
never  thought  of  taking  the  measure  of  Satan. 
He  gives  us  merely  a  vague  idea  of  vast  bu^.' 
In  one  passage  the  fiend  lies  stretched  out  huge 
in  length,  fioating  many  a  rood,  equal  in  sise 
to  the  earth-bom  enemies  of  Jove,  or  to  the 
sea-monster  which  the  mariner  mistakes  for 
anisland.  When  he  addresses  himself  to  battle 
against  the  guardian  angels,  he  stands  like 
Teneriffe  or  Atlas:  his  stature  reaches  the  sky . 
Contrast  with  these  descriptions  the  lines  in 
which  Dante  has  described  the  gigantic  spectre 
of  Nimrod.  '*  His  face  seemed. to  me  as  long 
and  as  broad  aa  the  ball  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Bome ;  and  his  other  limbs  were  in  proportion ; 
so  that  the  bank,  which  concealed  him  from 
the  waist  downwards,  nevertheless  showed  so 
much  of  him,  that  three  tall  Germans  would 
in  vain  have  attempted  to  reach  to  his  hair." 
We  are  sensible  that  we  do  no  justice  to  the 
admirable  style  of  the  Florentine  poet.  But 
Mr.  Gary's  translation  is  not  at  hand;  and 
our  version,  however  rude,  is  sufficient  to  il- 
lustrate our  meaning. 

Onoe  more,  compare  the  lazar-house  in  the 
eleventh  book  of  the  Paradise  Lost  with  the 
last  ward  of  Malebolge  in  Dante.  Milton 
avoids  the  loathsome  details,  and  takes  refuge 
in  indistinct  but  solenm  and  tremendous  im- 
agery, Despair  hurrying  from  couch  to  couch  to 
mock  the  wretches  with  his  attendance,  Death 
shaking  his  dart  over  them,  but,  in  spite  of 
supplications,  delaying  to  strike.  What  says 
Dante?  *' There  was  such  a  moan  there  as 
there  would  be  if  all  the  sick  who,  between 
July  and  September,  are  in  the  hospitals  of 
Valdichiana,  and  of  the  Tuscan  swamps,  and 
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of  Sardinia  were  in  one  pit  together ;  and  such 
a  stench  was  issuing  forth  as  is  wont  to  issue 
from  decayed  limbs." 

We  will  not  take  upon  ourselves  the  invid- 
ious office  of  settling  precedency  between  two 
such  writers.  E^h  in  his  own  department  is 
incomparable ;  and  each,  we  may  remark,  has 
wisely,  or  fortunately,  taken  a  subject  adapted 
to  exhibit  his  i)6culiar  talent  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  The  Divine  Comedy  is  a  personal 
narrative.  Dante  is  the  eye-witness  and  ear- 
witness  of  that  which  he  relates.  He  is  the 
very  man  who  has  heard  the  tormented  spir- 
its crying  out  for  the  second  death,  who  has 
read  the  dusky  characters  on  the  portal  with- 
in which  there  is  no  hope,  who  has  hidden  his 
face  from  the  terrors  of  the  Qorgon,  who  has 
fled  from  the  hooks  and  the  seething  pitch  of 
Barbariccia  and  Draghignazzo.  His  own 
hands  have  grasped  the  shaggy  sides  of  Luci- 
fer. His  own  feet  have  climbed  the  moimtain 
of  expiation.  His  own  brow  has  been  marked 
by  the  purifying  angeL  The  reader  would 
throw  aside  such  a  tale  in  incredulous  disgust, 
unless  it  were  told  with  the  strongest  air  of 
vanacity,  with  a  sobriety  even  in  its  horrors, 
with  the  greatest  precision  and  multiplicity  in 
its  details.  The  narrative  of  Milton  in  this 
respect  differs  from  that  of  Dante,  as  the  ad- 
ventures of  Amadis  differ  from  those  of  Gul- 
liver. The  author  of  Amadis  would  have 
made  his  book  ridiculous  if  he  had  introduced 
those  minute  i>articulars  which  give  such  a 
charm  to  the  work  of  Swift,  the  nautical  ob- 
servations, the  affected  delicacy  about  names, 
the  official  documents  transcribed  at  full 
length,  and  all  the  unmeaning  gossip  and 
scandal  of  the  court,  springing  out  of  nothing, 
and  tending  to  nothing.  We  are  not  shocked 
at  being  told  that  a  man  who  lived,  nobody 
knows  when,  saw  many  very  strange  sights, 
and  we  can  easily  absmdon  ourselves  to  the 
illusion  of  the  romance.  But  when  Lemuel 
QuUiver,  surgeon,  resident  at  Botherhithe, 
tells  us  of  pygmies  and  giants,  dying  islands, 
and  philosophinng  horses,  nothing  but  such 
circumstantieJ  touches  could  produce  for  a 
single  moment  a  deception  on  the  imagina- 
tion. 

Of  aU  the  poets  who  have  introduced  into 
their  works  the  agency  of  supernatural  beings, 
Milton  has  succeeded  best.  Here  Dante  de- 
cidedly yields  to  him:  and  as  this  is  a  point 
on  which  many  rash  and  ill-considered  judg- 
ments have  been  pronounced,  we  feel  inclined 
to  dwell  on  it  a  little  longer.  The  most  fatal 
error  which  a  poet  can  possibly  eonunit  in  the 
management  of  his  machinery,  is  that  of  at- 
tempting to  philosophize  too  much.  Milton 
has  been  often  censured  for  ascribing  to  spirits 


many  functions  of  which  spirits  must  be  incan 
pable.    But  these  objections,  though   sanc- 
tioned by  eminent  names,  originate,  we  vent- 
ure to  say,  in  prof oimd  ignorance  of  the  art 
of  poetry.  ' 

What  is  a  spirit?  What  ^ure  our  own  minds, 
the  portion  of  spirit  with  which  we  are  best 
acquainted?  We  observe  certain  phenomena. 
We  cannot  explain  them  into  material  causes. 
We  therefore  infer  that  there  exists  something 
which  is  not  material.  But  of  this  something 
we  have  no  idea.  We  can  define  it  only  by 
negatives.  We  can  reason  about  it  only  by 
symbols.  We  use'  the  word :  but  we  have  no 
image  of  the  thing ;  and  the  business  of  poetry 
is  with  images,  and  not  with  words.  The  poet 
uses  words  indeed;  but  they  are  merely  the  / 
instruments  of  his  art,  not  its  objects.  They 
are  the  materials  which  he  is  to  dispose  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  present  a  picture  to  the  ^ 
mental  eye.  And  if  they  are  not  so  disposed, 
they  are  no  more  entitled  to  be  called  poetry 
than  a  bale  of  canvas  and  a  box  of  colors  to  be 
caUed  a  painting. 

Logicians  may  reason  about  abstractions. 
But  the  great  mass  of  men  must  have  imagee. 
The  strong  tendency  of  the  multitude  in  aU 
ages  and  nations  to  idolatry  can  be  explained 
on  no  other  principle.  The  first  inhabitants 
of  Greece,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  wor- 
shipped one  invisible  Deity.  But  the  necessity 
of  having  something  more  definite  to  adore 
produced,  in  a  few  centuries,  the  innumerable 
crowd  of  Gods  and  Gkxldesses.  In  like  man- 
ner the  ancient  Persians  thought  it  impious 
to  exhibit  the  Creator  under  a  human  form. 
Yet  even  these  transferred  to  the  Sun  the  wor- 
ship which,  in  si>eculation,  they  considered 
due  only  to  the  Supreme  Mind.  The  History 
of  the  Jews  is  the  record  of  a  continued 
struggle  between  pure  Theism,  supported  by 
the  most  terrible  sanctions,  and  the  strangely 
fascinating  desire  of  having  some  visible  and 
tangible  object  of  adoration.  Perhaps  none 
of  the  secondary  causes  which  Gibbon  has  as-  ^ 
signed  for  the  rapidity  with  which  Christian- 
ity spread  over  the  world,  while  Judaism 
scarcely  ever  acquired  a  proselyte,  operated 
more  x)owerfully  than  this  feeling.  God,  the 
uncreated,  the  incomprehensible,  the  invisible, 
attracted  few  worsKippers.  A  philosopher 
might  admire  so  noble  a  conception:  but  the 
crowd  turned  away  in  disgust  from  words 
which  presented  no  image  to  their  minds.  It 
was  before  Deity  embodied  in  a  human  form, 
walking  among  men,  partaking  of  their  in- 
firmities, leaning  on  their  bosoms,  weepiiig 
over  their  graves,  slumbering  in  the  manger, 
bleeding  on  the  cross,  that  the  prejudices  of 
the  Synagogue,  and  the  doubts  of  the  Academy, 
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ud  the  pride  of  the  portico,  and  the  fasces  of 
ffie  lictor,  and  the  swords  of  thirty  legions, 
were  humbled  in  the  dust.  Soon  after  Chns- 
tianity  had  achieved  its  triumph,  the  prin- 
ciple which  had  assisted  it  began  to  corrupt 
it  It  became  a  new  Paganism.  Patron  sednts 
assumed  the  offices  of  household  gods.  St. 
George  took  the  place  of  Mars.  St.  Elmo  con- 
soled the  mariner  for  the  loss  of  Castor  and 
PoUuz«  The  Virgin  Mother  and  Cecilia  suc- 
ceeded to  Venus  and  the  Muses.  The  fascination 
of  sex  and  loveliness  was  again  joined  to  that 
of  celestial  dignity;  and  the  homage  of  chiv- 
aby  was  blended  with  that  of  religion.  Be- 
fonners  have  often  made  a  stand  against  these 
feeUngs;  but  never  with  more  than  apparent 
and  partial  success.  The  men  who  demolished 
the  images  in  Cathedrals  have  not  always 
been  able  to  demolish  those  which  were  en- 
shrined in  their  minds.  It  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  show  that  in  pohtics  the  same  rule 
holds  good.  Doctrines,  we  are  afraid,  must 
generally  be  embodied  before  they  can  excite 
a  stroiig  public  feeling.  The  multitude .  is 
more  easily  interested  for  the  most  unmean- 
ing badge,  or  the  most  insignificant  name, 
than  for  the  xno^  imx)ortant  principle. 

From  these  considerations,  we  infer  that  no 
poet,  who  should  affect  that  metaphysical  ac. 
curacy  for  the  want  of  which  Milton  has  been 
Uamed,  would  escape  a  disgraceful  failure. 
StDl,  however,  there  was  another  extreme, 
which,  though  far  less  dangerous,  was  also  to 
be  avoided.  The  imaginations  of  men  are  in 
a  great  measure  under  the  control  of  their 
opinions.  The  most  exquisite  art  of  poetical 
coloring  can  produce  no  illusion,  when  it  is 
employed  to  represent  that  which  is  at  once 
perc^ved  to  he  incongruous  and  absurd. 
Milton  wrote  in  an  age  of  philosophers  and 
thedogianB.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  for 
him  to  abstain  from  giving  such  a  shock  to 
their  understandings  as  might  break  the  charm 
which  it  was  his  object  to  throw  over  their 
imaginations.  This  is  the  real  explanation 
of  the  indistinctness  and  inconsistency  with 
which  he  has  often  been  reproached.  Dr. 
Johnson  acknowledges  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  spirit  should  be  clothed 
with  material  forms.  ''But,"  says  he,  ''the 
poet  should  have  secured  the  consistency  of 
his  system  by  keeping  immateriahty  out  of 
sight,  and  seducing  the  reader  to  drop  it  from 
his  thoughts.^  This  is  easily  said;  but  what 
if  Hilton  could  not  seduce  his  readers  to  drop 
immateriality  from  their  thoughts?  What  if 
the  contrary  opinion  had  so  fully  taken  pos- 
seasion  of  the  minds  of  men  as  to  leave  no 
room  even  for  the  half  belief  which  poetry 
recpiires?    Such  we  suspect  to  have  been  the 


case.  It  was  impossible  for  the  poet  to  adopt 
altogether  the  material  or  the  inunaterial 
system.  He  therefore  took  his  stand  on  the 
debatable  ground.  .He  left  the  whole  in  am- 
biguity. He  has,  doubtless,  by  so  doing  laid 
himself  open  to  the  charge  of  inconSist^icy. 
But,  though  philosophically  in  the  wrong,  we 
cannot  but  believe  that  he  was  poetically  in 
the  right.  This  task,  which  almost  any  other 
writer  would  have  found  impracticable,  was 
easy  to  him.  The  peculiar  art  which  he  pos- 
sessed of  communicating  his  meaning  circuit- 
ously  through  a  long  succession  of  associated 
ideas,  and  of  intimating  more  than  he  ex* 
pressed,  enabled  him  to  disguise  those  incon- 
gruities which  he  could  not  avoid. 

Poetry  which  relates  to  the  beings  of  another 
world  ought  to  be  at  once  mysterious  and 
picturesque.  That  of  Milton  is  so.  That  of 
Dante  is  picturesque  indeed  beyond  any  that 
was  ever  written.  Its  effect  approaches  to 
that  produced  by  the  pencil  or  the  chisel.  But 
it  is  pictiuesque  to  the  exclusion  of  all  mys- 
tery. This  a  fault  on  the  right  side,  a  fault 
inseparable  from  the  plan  of  Dante^s  poem, 
which,  as  we  have  already  observed,  renderid 
the  utmost  accuracy  of  description  necessary. 
Still  it  is  a  fault.  The  supernatural  agents  ex- 
cite an  interest ;  but  it  is  not  the  interest  which 
is  proper  to  supematiu*al  agents.  We  feel  that 
we  could  talk  to  the  ghosts  and  daemons  with- 
out any  emotion  of  unearthly  awe.  We  could, 
like  Don  Juan,  ask  them  to  supper,  and  eat 
heartily  in  their  company.  Dtmte's  angels  are 
gopd  men  with  wings.  His  devils  are  spiteful 
ugly  executioners.  His  dead  men  are  merely 
Uving  men  in  strange  situations.  The  scene 
which  passes  between  the  poet  and  Farinata 
is  justly  celebrated.  Still,  Farinata  in  the 
burning  tomb  is  exactly  what  Farinata  would 
have  been  at  an  auto  da  fe.  Nothing  can  be 
more  touching  than  the  first  interview  of 
Dante  and  Beatrice.  Tet  what  is  it,  but  a 
lovely  woman  chiding,  ^with  sweet  austere 
cpmposure,  the  lover  for  whose  affection  she 
is  grateful^  but  whose  vices  she  reprobates? 
The  feehngs  which  give  the  passage  its  charm 
would  suit  the  streets  of  Florence  as  well  as 
the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Purgatory. 

The  spirits  of  Milton  aria  imlike  those  of  al- 
most €dl  other  writers.  His  fiends,  in  partic- 
ular, are  wonderful  creations.  They  are  not 
metaphysical  abstractions.  They  are  not 
wicked  men.  They  are  not  ugly  beasts.  They 
have  no  horns,  no  tails,  none  of  the  fee-faw- 
fum  of  Tasso  and  Klopstock.  They  have  just 
enough  in  common  with  human  nature  to  be 
intelligible  to  human  beings.  Their  characters 
are,  like  their  forms,  marked  by  a  certain  dim 
resemblance  to  those  of  men,  but  exaggerated 
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to  gigantic  dimensions,  and  veiled  in  mysteri- 
ous gloom. 

Perhaps  the  gods  and  dsemons  of  .^Ischylus 
may  best  bear  a  comparison  with  the  angels 
and  devils  of  Milton.    The  style  of  the  Athe- 
nian had,  as  we  have  remarked,  something  of 
the  Oriental  character;  and  the  same  peculi- 
arity may  be  traced  in  his  mythology.    It  has 
nothing  of  the  amenity  and  elegance  which 
we  generally  find   in   the    superstitions   of 
G-reece.    AU  is  rugged,  barbaric,  and  colossal. 
The  legends  of  .^schylus  seem  to  harmonize 
less  with  the  fragrant  groves  and  graceful  porti- 
coes in  which  his  countrymen  paid  their  vows 
to  the  Gkxi  of  light  and  Goddess  of  Desire,  than 
with  those  huge  and  grotesque  labyrinths  of 
etei^aal  granite  in  which  Egypt  enshrined  her 
mystic  Osiris,  or  in  which  Hindostan  still  bows 
down  to  her  seven-headed  idols.    His  favorite 
gods  are  those  of  the  elder  generation,  the  sons 
of  heaven  and  earth,  compared  with  whom 
Jupiter  himself  was  a  stripling  and  an  upstart, 
the  gigantic  Titans,  and  the  inexorable  Furies. 
Foremost  among  his  creations  of  this  class 
stands  Prometheus,  half  fiend,  half  redeemer, 
the  friend  of  man,  the  sullen  and  implacable 
enemy  of  heaven.     Prometheus   bears  un- 
doubtedly a  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
Satan  of  Milton.    In  both  we  find  the  same 
impatience  of  control,  the  some  ferocity,  the 
same  unconquerable  pride.    In  both  charac- 
ters also  are  mingled,  though  in  very  differ- 
ent proportions,  some  kind  and  generous  feel- 
ings.   Prometheus,  however,  is  hardly  super- 
human enough.    He  talks  too  much  of  his 
chains  and  his  imeasy  posture:  heisrathertoo 
much  depressed  and  agitated.    Sis  resolution 
seems  to  depend  on  the  knowledge  which  he 
possesses  that  he  holds  the  fate  of  his  torturer 
in  his  hands,  and  that  the  hour  of  his  release 
will  surely  come.    But  Satan  is  a  creature  of 
another  sphere.    The  might  of  his  intellectual 
nature  is  victorious  over  the  extremity  of 
pain.    Amidst  agonies  which  cannot  be  con- 
ceived without  horror,  he  deliberates,  resolves, 
and  even  exults.    Against  the  sword  of  Mi- 
chael, against  the  thunder  of  Jehovah,  against 
the  flaming  lake,  and  the  marl  burning  with 
solid  fire,  against  the  prospect  of  an  eternity 
of  unintermitted  misery,  his  spirit  bears  up 
unbroken,  resting  on  its  own  innate  energies, 
requiring  no  support  from  anything  extemcd, 
nor  even  from  hope  itself. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  parallel 
which  we  have  been  attempting  to  draw  be- 
tween Milton  and  Dante,  we  would  add  that 
\  the  poetry  of  these  great  men  has  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  taken  its  character  from 
their  moral  qualities.  They  are  not  egotists. 
They  rarely  obtrude  their  idiosyncrasies  on 


their  readers. "  They  have  nothing  in  common 
with  those  modem  beggars  for  fame,  who  ex- 
torts a  pittance  from  the  compassion  of  the 
inexperienced  by  exposing  the  nakedness  and 
sores  of  their  minds.  Yet  it  would  be  difficult 
to  name  two  writers  whose  works  have  been 
more  completely,  though  undesignedly,  col- 
ored by  their  personal  feelings. 

The  character  of  Milton  was  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguished by  loftiness  of  spirit ;  that  of  Dante 
by  intensity  of  feeling.    In  every  line  of  the 
Divine  CJomedy  we  discern  the  asperity  which 
is  produced  by  pride  struggling  with  misery. 
There  is  perhaps  no  work  in  the  world  so 
deeply  and  uniformly  sorrowful.    The  melan- 
choly of  Dante  w£U3  no  fontastic  caprice.    It 
was  not,  as  far  as  at  this  distance  of  time  can 
be  judged,  the  effect  of  external  circumstances. 
It  was  from  ^vithin.    Neither  love  nor  glory^ 
neither  the  conflicts  of  earth  nor  the  hope  of 
heaven  could  dispel  it.    It  turned  every  con- 
solation and  every  pleasure  into  its  own  nat- 
ure.    It  resembled  that  noxious  Sardinian 
soil  of  which  the  intense  bitterness  is  said  to 
have  been  perceptible  even  in  its  honey.     His 
mind  was,  in  the  noble  language  of  the  He- 
brew poet,  **  a  land  of  darkness  as  darkness 
itself,  and  where  the  light  was  as  darkness.'^ 
The  gloom  of  his  characters  discolors  all  the 
passions  of  men,  and  all  the  face  of  nature,  and 
tinges  with  its  own  livid  hue  the  flowers  of 
Paradise  and  the  glories  of  the  eternal  throne. 
All  thexK>rtraits  of  him  are  singularly  chai-ac- 
teristic.    No  person  can  look  on  the  features, 
noble  even  to  ruggedness,  the  dark  furrows  of 
the  cheek,  the  haggard  and  wof  \il  stare  of  the 
eye,  the  sullen  and  contemptuous  curve  of 
the  lip,  and  doubt  that  they  belong  to  a  man 
too  proud  and  too  sensitive  to  be  happy. 

Milton  was,  like  Dante,  a  statesman  atfd  a 
lover;  and,  Hke  Dante,  he  had  been  unfortu- 
nate in  ambition  and  in  love.  He  had  sur- 
vived his  health  and  his  sight,  the  comforts 
of  his  home,  and  the  prosperity  of  his  party. 
Of  the  great  men  by  whom  he  had  been  dis- 
tinguished at  his  entrance  into  life,  some  had 
been  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come ;  some 
had  carried  into  foreign  climates  their  uncon- 
querable hatred  of  oppression;  some  were 
pining  in  dungeons;  and  some  had  poured 
forth  their  blood  on  scaffolds.  Venal  and 
licentious  scribblers,  with  just  sufficient  tal- 
ent to  clothe  the  thoughts  of  a  pandar  in 
the  style  of  a  bellman,  were  now  the  favorite 
writers  of  the  Sovereign  and  of  the  public. 
It  was  a  loathsome  herd,  which  could  be  com- 
pared to  nothing  so  fitly  as  to  the  rabble  of 
Comus,  grotesque  monsters,  half  bestial,  half 
htunan,  dropping  with  wine,  bloated  with 
gluttony,  and  reeling   in    obscene    dances. 
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Amidst  these  that  fair  Muse  was  placed,  like 
the  chaste  lady  of  the  Masque,  lofty,  spotless, 
and  serene,  to  be  chattered  at,  and  pointed  at, 
and  grinned  at,  by  the  whole  rout  of  Satyrs 
and  Goblins.  If  ever  despondency  and  as- 
perity could  be  excused  in  any  man,  they 
might  have  been  excused  in  Milton.  But  the 
gtrength  of  his  mind  overcame  every  calamity. 
Neither  blindness,  nor  gout,  nor  age,  nor 
penury,  nor  doniestic  afQ.ictions,  nor  political 
disappointments,  nor  abuse,  nor  proscription, 
Qor  neglect,  had  power  to  disturb  his  sedsite 
and  majestic  i)atience.  His  spirits  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  high,  but  they  were  singu- 
larly equable.  His  temper  was  serious,  per- 
haps stem;  but  it  was  a  temper  which  no 
sufferings  could  render  sullen  or  fretful.  Such 
as  it  was  when,  on  the  eve  of  great  events,  he 
returned  from  his  travels,  in  the  prime  of 
health  and  manly  beauty,  loaded  with  literary 
distinctions,  and  glowing  with  patriotic  hopes, 
soeh  it  continued  to  be  when,  after  having 
experienced  every  calamity  which  is  incident 
to  our  nature,  old,  i)Oor,  sightless  and  dis- 
graced, he  retired  to  his  hovel  to  die. 

Hence  it  was  that,  though  he  wrote  the 
Paradise  Lost  at  a  time  of  life  when  images 
of  beauty  and  tenderness  are  in  general  begin- 
ning to  fade,  even  from  those  minds  in  which 
they  have  not  been  effaced  by  anxiety  and 
disappointment,  he  adorned  it  with  all  that  is 
most  lovely  and  delightful  in  the  physical  and 
in  the  moral  world.  Neither  Theocritus  nor 
Arioeto  had  a  finer  or  a  more  healthful  sense 
of  the  pleasantness  of  external  objects,  or 
loved  better  to  luxuriate  amidst  sunbeams 
and  flowers,  the  songs  of  nightingales,  the 
juice  of  smnmer  fruits,  and  the  coolness  of 
shady  fountains.  His  conception  of  love 
iinitA  all  the  voluptuousness  of  the  Oriental 
harem,  and  all  the  gallantry  of  the  chivalric 
tournament,  with  all  the  pure  and  quiet  affec- 
tion of  an  English  fireside.  His  poetry  re- 
minds us  of  the  miracles  of  Alpine  scenery. 
Nooks  and  dells,  beautiful  as  fairy  land,  are 
embosomed  in  its  most  rugged  and  gigantic 
elevations.  The  roses  and  myrtles  bloom  un- 
chiDed  on  the  verge  of  the  avalanche. 

Traces,  indeed,  of  the  x)eculiar  character  of 
Kilton  may  be  found  in  all  his  works ;  but  it 
is  most  strongly  displayed  in  the.Soimets. 
Those  remarkable  po^ms  have  been  under- 
valued by  critics  who  have  not  understood 
their  nature.  They  have  no  epigrammatic 
point.  There  is  none  of  the  ingenuity  of  Fili- 
caja  in  the  thought,  none  of  the  hard  and  bril- 
liant enamel  of  Petrarch  in  the  style.  They 
are  simple  but  majestic  records  of  the  feel- 
ings of  the  poet ;  as  little  tricked  out  for  the 
public  eye  as  his  diary  would  have  been.    A 


victory,  an  expected  attack  upon  the  city,  a 
momentary  fit  of  depression  or  exultation,  a 
jest  thrown  out  against  one  of  his  books,  a 
dream  which  for  a  short  time  restored  to 
him  that  beautiful  face  over  which  the  grave 
haid  closed  forever,  led  him  to  musings, 
which,  without  effort,  shaped  themselves  into 
verse.  The  imity  of  sentiment  and  severity 
of  style  which  characterize  these  Uttle  pieces 
remind  us  of  the  Greek  Anthology,  or  per- 
haps still  more  of  the  Collects  of  the  English 
Liturgy.  The  noble  poem  on  the  Massacres 
of  Piedmont  is  strictly  a  Collect  in  verse. 

The  Sonnets  are  more  or  less  striking  ac- 
cording as  the  occasions  which  gave  birth 
to  them  are  more  or  less  interesting.  But 
they  are,  almost  without  exception,  dignified 
by  a  sobriety  and  greatness  of  mind  to  which 
we  know  not  where  to  look  for  a  parallel  It 
would,  indeed,  be  scarcely  sa|e  to  draw  any 
decided  inferences  as  to  the  character  of. 
a  writer  from  passages  directly  egotistical. 
But  the  qualities  which  we  have  ascribed  to 
Milton,  though  perhaps  most  strongly  marked 
int  those  parts  of  his  works  which  treat  of  his 
pei*8onal  feelings,  are  distinguishable  in  every 
page,  and  impart  to  all  his  writings,  prose 
and  poetry,  English,  Latin,  and  Italian,  a 
strong  family  likeness. 

His  pubUc  conduct  was  such  as  was  to  be 
expected  from  a  man  of  a  spirit  so  high  and 
of  an  intellect  so  powerful.  He  hved  at  one 
of  the  most  memorable  eras  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  at  the  very  crisis  of  the  great  con- 
flict between  Oromasdes  and  Arimanes,  hb- 
erty  and  despotism,  reason  and  prejudica 
That  great  battle  was  fought  for  no  single 
generation,  for  no  single  land.  The  desti- 
nies of  the  hxunan  race  were  staked  on 
the  same  cast  with  the  freedom  of  the  Eng- 
lish people.  Then  were  first  proclaimed 
those  mighty  principles  which  have  since 
worked  their  way  into  the  depths  of  the 
American  forests,  which  have  roused  Greece 
from  the  slavery  and  degradation  of  two 
thousand  years,  and  which,  from  one  end  of 
Europe  to  the  other,  have  kindled  an  im- 
quenchable  fire  in  tho  hearts  of  the  oppressed, 
and  loosed  the  knees  of  the  oppressors  with 
an  imwonted  fear. 

Of  those  principles,  then  struggling  for 
their  infant  existence,  Milton  was  the  most 
devoted  and  eloquent  literary  champion. 
We  need  not  say  how  much  we  admire  his 
pubhc  conduct.  But  we  cannot  disguise 
from  oiurselves  that  a  large  portion  of  his 
countrymen  still  think  it  imjustifiable.  The 
civil  war,  indeed,  has  been  more  discussed, 
and  is  less  imderstood,  than  any  event  in 
English  history.     The  friends  of  liberty  la- 
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bared  under  the  disadvantage  of  which  the 
Hon  in  the  fable  complained  so  bitterly. 
Though  they  were  the  conquerors,  their  ene- 
mies were  the  painters.  A^  a  body,  the 
Roundheads  had  done  their  utmost  to  decry 
and  ruin  literature;  and  literature  was  even 
with  them,  as,  in  the  long  run,  it  always  is 
with  its  enemies.  The  best  book  on  their 
side  of  the  question  is  the  charming  narrative 
of  Mrs.  Hutchinson.  May^s  History  of  the 
Parliament  is  good;  but  it  breaks  off  at  the 
most  interesting  crisis  of  the  struggle.  The 
performance  of  Ludlow  is  foolish  and  violent : 
and  most  of  the  later  writers  who  have  es- 
poused the  same  cause,  Oldmixon  for  in- 
stance, and  Catherine  Macaulay,  have,  to 
say  the  least,  been  more  distinguished  by 
aeal  than  either  by  candor  or  by  skilL  On 
the  other  side  are  the  most  authoritative  and 
the  most  popular  historical  works  in  our  lan- 
guage, that  of  Clarendon,  and  that  of  Hume. 
The  former  is  not  only  ably  written  and  full 
of  valuable  information,  but  has  also  an  air 
of  dignity  and  sincerity  which  makes  even 
the  prejudices  and  errors  with  which  it 
aboimds  respectable.  Hume,  from  whose 
fascinating  narrative  the  great  mass  of  the 
reading  public  are  still  contented  to  take  their 
opinions,  hated  religion  so  much  that  he  hated 
liberty  for  having  been  allied  with  religion, 
and  has  pleaded  the  cause  of  tyranny  with 
the  dexterity  of  an  advocate  while  affecting 
the  impartiality  of  a  judge. 

The  public  conduct  of  Milton  must  be  ap- 
proved or  condemned  according  as  the  resist- 
ance of  the  people  to  Charles  the  First  shall 
appear  to  be  justifiable  or  criminal.  We 
shall  therefore  make  no  apology  for  dedicat- 
ing a  few  pages  to  the  discussion  of  that  in- 
teresting and  :mo6t  important  question.  We 
shall  not  argue  it  on  general  grounds.  We 
oliall  not  recur  to  those  primary  principles 
from  which  the  claim  of  any  government  to 
the  obedience  of  its  subjects  is  to  be  deduced. 
We  are  entitled  to  that  vantage  ground ;  but 
we  will  relinquish  it.  We  are,  on  this  point, 
80  confident  of  superiority,  that  we  are  not 
unwilling  to  imitate  the  ostentatious  generos^ 
jty  of  those  ancient  knights,  who  vowed  to 
joust  without  helmet  or  shield  against  all  en- 
emies, and  to  give  their  antagonists  the  ad- 
vantage of  sun  and  wind.  We  will  take  the 
naked  constitutional  question.  We  confi- 
dently affirm,  that  every  reason  which  c€tn 
be  urged  in  favor  of  the  Revolution  of  1688 
may  be  urged  with  at  least  equal  force  in  fa- 
vor of  what  is  called  the  Great  Rebellion. 

In  one  respect,  only,  we  think,  can  the 
warmest  admirers  of  Charles  venture  to  say 
that  he  was  a  better  sovereign  than  his  son. 


He  was  not,  in  name  and  profession,  a  Papist ; 
we  say  in  name  and  profession,  because  both 
Charles  himself  and  his  creature  Laud,  while 
they  abjiured  the  innocent  badges  of  Popery, 
retained  all  its  worst  vices,  a  complete  subjec- 
tion of  reason  to  authority,  a  weak  prefer- 
ence of  form  to  substance,  a  childish  passion  - 
for  mummeries,  an  idolatrous  veneration  for 
the  priestly  character,  and,  above  all,  a  mer- 
ciless intolerance.  This,  however,  we  waive. 
We  will  concede  that  Charles  was  a  good 
Protestant ;  but  we  say  that  his  Protestantism 
does  not  make  the  slightest  distinction  be- 
tween his  case  and  that  of  James. 

The  principles  of  the  Revolution  have  often 
been  grossly  misrepresented,  and  never  more 
than  in  the  course  of  the  present  year. 
There  is  a  certain  class  of  men,  who,  while 
they  profess  to  hold  in  reverence  the  great 
names  and  great  actions  of  former  times, 
never  look  at  them  for  any  other  purpose 
than  in  order  to  find  in  them  some  excuse  for 
existing  abuses.  In  every  venerable  prece- 
dent they  pass  by  what  is  essential,  and  take 
only  what  is  accidental :  they  keep  out  of  sight 
what  is  beneficial,  and  hold  up  to  public  imi- 
tation all  that  is  defective.  If,  in  any  part  of 
any  great  example,  there  be  anjrthing  un- 
sound, these  fiesh  flies  detect  it  with  an  uner- 
ring instinct,  and  dart  upon  it  with  a  raven- 
ous delight.  If  some  good  end  has  been  at- 
tained in  spite  of  them,  they  feel,  with  their 
prototype,  that 

"  Their  labor  must  be  to  penrert  that  end. 
And  out  of  good  still  to  find  means  of  evfl." 

To  the  blessings  which  England  has  derived 
from  the  Revolution  these  people  are  utterly 
insensible.     The  expulsion  ot  a  tyrant,  the 
solemn  recognition  of  popular  rights,  Ifljerty, 
secTurity,  toleration,  all  go  for  nothin^with 
them.    One  sect  there  was,  which,  from  un- 
f ortimate  temporary  causes,  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  keep  under  close  restraint.    One 
part  of  the  empire  there  was  so  unhappily 
circumstanced,  that  at  that  time  its  misery 
was  necessary  to  our  happiness,  and  its  slav- 
ery to  our  freedom.    These  are  the  parts  of 
the  Revolution  which  the  politicians  of  whom 
we  speak,  love  to  contemplate,  and,  which 
seem  to  them  not  indeed  to  vindicate,  but  in 
some  degree  to  palliate,  the  good  which  it  haa 
produced.    Talk  to  them  of  Naples,  of  Spain, 
or  of  South  America.    They  stand  forth  zeal- 
ots for  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Right  which 
has  now  come  back  to  us,  like  a  thief  from 
transportation,  under  the  alias  of  Legitimacy. 
But  mention  the  miseries  of  Ireland.     Then 
William  is  a  hero.    Then  Somers  and  Shrews- 
btuy  are  great  men.     Then  the  Revolution 
is  a  glorious  era.     The  very  same  persons 
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whO|  in  this  country^  never  omit  an  oppor- 
tunity of  reviving  eivery  wretched  Jacobite 
slander  respecting  the  Whigs  of  that  period, 
hayenoflooner  ctoBsedSt.  Geoige's  Channel 
than  they  begin  to  fill  their  Inunpers  to  the 
glorious  and  immortal  memory.  They  may 
truly  boast  that  they  look  not  at  men,  but  at 
measures.  So  that'  evil  be  done,  they  care 
not  who  does  it;  the  arbitrary  Charles,  or  the 
VbeacsJ  William,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  or 
Frederic  the  Protestant  On  such  occasions 
their  deadliest  opponents  may  reckon  upon 
their  candid  construction.  The  bold  asser- 
ticos  of  these  people  have  of  late  impressed 
a  large  portion  of  the  public  with  an  opinion 
that  James  tbe  Second  was  expelled  simply 
because  he  waa  a  Catholic,  and  that  the  Bevo- 
lutioQ  was  essentially  a  Protestant  Revolution. 

But  this  certfidnly  was  not  the  case;  nor 
can  any  penson  who  has  acquired  more  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  those  tinies  than  is  to 
be  found  in  Goldsmith's  Abridgment  believe 
that,  if  James  had  held  his  own  religious 
i^HnioDS  withouit  wishing  to  make  proselytes, 
oar  if,  wishing  even  to  make  proselytes,  he 
had  contented  himself  with  exerting  only  his 
OQDfititatioDal  influence  for  that  purpose,  the 
Prineeof  Orange  would  ever  have  been  in- 
vited over.  Our  ancestors,  we  suppose,  knew 
their  own  meaning;  and,  if  we  may  b^eve 
them,  their  boelalily  was  primarily  not  to 
popery,  but  to  tyranny.  They  did  not  drive 
oota  tyrant  because  he  was  a  Catholic;  but 
they  excluded  Catholics  from  the  crown,  be- 
cause they  thought  them  likely  to  be  tyrants. 
Hie  ground  on  which  they,  in  their  famous 
resolution,  declared  the  throne  vacant,  was 
thist ''  that  Jamee  had  broken  the  fundament- 
al ]am  of  the  kingdom.**  Every  man,  there- 
fore, who  approves  of  the  Revolution  of  1688 
must  hold  that  the  breach  of  fundamental 
laws  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  justifies 
naistanoe.  The  queBti(xi,'then,  is  this:  Had 
Chaiies  the  First  broken  the  fundam^ital 
laws  of  England? 

No  person  can  answer  in  the  negative,  un- 
less he  refuses  credit,  not  merely  to  all  the 
aocQsationB  brought  against  Chaiies  by  his 
oi^innentB,  but  to  the  narratives  of  the  warm- 
est Royalists,  and  to  the  confessions  of  the 
Kiog  hinMelf.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  any 
historian  of  any  party  who  has  related  ,the 
events  of  that  reign,  the  conduct  of  Charles, 
ftxm  his  accession  to  the  meeting  of  the  Long 
PtuJiament,  had  been  a  continued  course  of 
oppresBion  and  treachery.  Let  those  who 
applaud  the  Bevolution,  and  condemn  the 
HebeUicMi,  mention  one  act  of  James  the  Sec- 
f^  to  which  a  parallel  is  not  to  be  found  in 
te  history  of  his  father.    Let  them  lay  their 


fingers  on  a  single  article  in  the  Dedaration 
of  Right,  presented  by  the  two  Houses  to 
William  and  Mary,  which  Charles  is  not  ac- 
knowledged to  have  violated.  He  had,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  his  own  friends, 
usurped  the  functions  of  the  legislature, 
raised  taxes  without  the  consent  of  parlia- 
ment, and  quartered  troops  on  the  people  in 
the  most  illegal  and  vexatious  manner.  Not 
a  single  session  of  pajrliament  had  [passed 
without  some  unconstitutional  attack  on  the 
freedom  of  debate;  the  right  of  petition  was 
grossly  violated;  arbitrary  judgments,  exor- 
bitant fines,  and  unwarranted  imprisonments 
were  grievances  of  daily  occurrence.  If  these 
things  do  not  justify  resistance,  the  Revolu- 
tion was  treason ;  if  they  do,  the  Great  Rebell- 
ion was  laudable. 

But,  it  is  said,  why  not  adopt  milder  meas- 
ures? Why,  after  the  King  had  consented  to 
so  many  reforms,  and  renoimced  so  many 
oppressive  prerogatives,  did  the  parliament 
continue  to  rise  in  their  demands  at  the  risk 
of  provoking  a  civil  war?  The  ship-money 
had  been  given  up.  The  Star  Chamber  had 
been  abolished.  Provision  had  been  made  for 
the  frequent  convocation  and  seciire  delibera- 
tion of  parliaments.  Why  not  pursue  an  end 
confessedly  good  by  peaceable  and  regular 
metms?  We  recur  again  to  the  analogy  of  the 
Revolution.  Why  was  James  driven  from 
the  throne?  Why  was  he  not  retained  upon 
conditions?  He  too  had  offered  to  call  a  free 
parliament  and  to  submit  to  its  decision  all 
the  matters  in  dispute.  Yet  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  praising  our  forefathers,  who  pre- 
ferred a  revolution,  a  disputed  succession,  a 
dynasty  of  strangers,  twenty  years  of  foreign 
and  intestine  war,  a  standing  army,  and  a 
national  debt,  to  the  rule,  however  restricted, 
of  a  tried  and  proved  tyrant.  The  Long  Par- 
liament acted  on  the  same  principle  and  iS 
entitled  to  the  same  praise.  They  could  not 
trust  the  King.  He  had  no  doubt  passed  salu- 
tary laws;  but  what  assurance  was  there  that 
he  would  not  break  them?  He  had  renounced 
oppressive  prerogatives;  but  where  was  the 
security  that  he  would  not  resume  them? 
The  nation  had  to  deal  with  a  man  whom  no 
tie  could  bind,  a  man  who  made  and  broke 
promises  with  equal  facility,  a  man*  whose 
honor  had  been  a  hundred  times  pawned,  and 
never  redeemed. 

Here,  indeed,  the  Long  Parliament  stands 
on  still  stronger  ground  than  the  Convention 
of  1688.  No  action  of  James  can  be  compared 
to  the  conduct  of  Charles  with  respect  to  the 
Petition  of  Right.  The  Lords  and  Commons 
present  him  with  a  bill  in  which  the  constitu- 
tional limits  of  his  power  are  marked  out. 
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He  hesitates;  he  evades;  at  last  he  bargains 
to  give  his  assent  for  five  subsidies.  The  bill 
receives  his  solemn  assent;  the  subsidies  are 
voted ;  but  no  sooner  is  the  tyrant  relieved, 
than  he  returns  at  once  to  all  the  arbitrary 
measures  which  he  had  boimd  himself  to 
abandon,  and  violates  all  the  clauses  of  the 
very  Act  which  he  had.been  paid  to  pass. 

For  more  than  ten  years  the  people  had 
,  aeen  the  rights  which  were  theirs  by  a  double 
claim,  by  immemorial  inheritance  and  by  re- 
cent purchase,  infringed  by  the  perfidious 
king  who  had  recognized  them.  At  length 
circumstances  compelled  Charles  to  sum- 
mon another  parliament:  another  chance  was 
given  to  our  fathers:  were  they  to  throw  it 
away  as  they  had  thrown  away  the  former? 
Were  they  again  ,to  be  cozened  by  le  Boi  le 
veutf  Were  they  again  to  advance  their 
money  on  pledges  which  had  been  forfeited 
/  over  and  over  again?  Were  they  to  lay  a 
second  Petition  of  Bight  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  to  grant  another  lavish  cud  in  ex- 
change for  another  unmeaning  ceremony,  and 
then  to  take  their  departure,  till,  after  ten 
years  more  of  fraud  and  oppression,  their 
prince  should  again  require  a  supply,  and 
again  repay  it  with  a  perjury?  They  were 
compelled  to  choose  whether  they  would 
trust  a  tyrant  or  conquer  him.  We  think 
that  they  chose  wisely  and  nobly. 

The  advocates  of  Charles,  like  the  advocates 
of  other  malefactors  against  whom  over- 
whelming evidence  is  produced,  generally  de- 
cline all  controversy  about  the  facts,  and 
content  themselves  with  calling  testimony  to 
character.  He  had  so  many  private  virtues! 
And  had  James  the  Second  no  private  virtues? 
Was  Oliver  Cromwell,  his  bitterest  enemies 
•  themselves  being  judges,  destitute  of  private 
virtues?  And  what,  after  all,  are  the  virtues 
ascribed  to  Charles?  A  religious  zeal,  not 
more  sincere  than  that  of  his  son,  and  fully 
as  weak  and  narrow-minded,  and  a  few  of  the 
ordinary  household  decencies  which  half  the 
tombstones  in  England  claim  for  those  who 
lie  beneath  them.  A  good  father!  A  good 
husband  I  Ample  apologies  indeed  for  fifteen 
years  of  persecution,  tyranny  and  falsehood ! 

We  charge  him  with  having  broken  his 
coronation  oath ;  and  we  are  told  that  he  kept 
his  marriage  vow !  We  accuse  him  of  having 
given  up  his  people  to  the  merciless  infiictions 
of  the  most  hot-headed  and  hard-hearted  of 
prelates ;  and  the  defence  is,  that  he  took  his 
little  son  on  his  knee  and  kissed  him  1  We 
censure  him  for  having  violated  the  articles 
of  the  Petition  of  Right,  after  having,  for 
good  and  valuable  consideration,  promised  to 
observe  them;  and  we  are  informed  that  he 


was  accustomed  to  hear  prayers  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning!  It  is  to  such  considerations 
as  these,  together  with  his  Vandyke  dress,  his 
handsome  face,  and  his  peaked  beard,  that  he 
owes,  we  verily  believe,  most  of  his  popularity 
with  the  present  generation. 

For  ourselves,  we  own  that  we  do  not  un- 
derstand the  common  phrase,  a  good  man, 
but  a  bad  king.  We  can  as  easily  conceive  a 
good  man  and  an  unnatural  father,  or  a  good 
man  and  a  treacherous  friend.  We  cannot, 
in  estimating  the  character  of  an  individual, 
leave  out  of  our  consideration  his  conduct  in 
the  most  important  of  all  human  relations; 
€Uid  if  in  that  relation  we  find  him  to  have 
been  selfish,  cruel,  and  deceitful,  we  shall 
take  the  liberty  to  call  him  a  bad  man,  in 
spite  of  ail  his  temperance  at  table,  and  all 
his  regularity  at  chapel. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  adding  a  few  words 
respecting  a  topic  on  which  the  defenders  of 
Charles  are  fond  of  dwelling.  If,  they  say, 
he  governed  his  people  ill,  he  at  least  governed 
them  after  the  example  of  his  predecessors. 
If  he  violated  their  privileges,  it  was  because 
those  privileges  had  not  been  accurately  de- 
fined. No  act  of  oppression  has  ever  been 
imputed  to  him  which  has  not  a  parallel  in 
the  cmnals  of  the  Tudors.  This  point  Hume 
has  labored,  with  an  art  which  is  as  discredit- 
able in  a  historical  work  as  it  would  be  admir- 
able in  a  forensic  address.  The  answer  is 
short,  clear,  and  decisive.  Charles  had  as- 
sented to  the  Petition  of  Right.  He  had 
renounced  the  oppressive  powers  said  to  have 
been  exercised  by  his  predecessors,  and  he 
had  renounced  them  for  money.  He  was  not 
entitled  to  set  up  his  antiquated  claims  against 
his  own  recent  release. 

The  arguments  are  so  obvious,  that  it  may 
seem  superfluous  to  dwell  upon  them.  But 
those  who  have  observed  how  much  the  eventa 
of  that  time  are  misrepresented  and  misimder- 
stood  will  not  blame  us  for  stating  the  case 
simply.  It  is  a  case  of  which  the  simplest 
statement  is  the  strongest. 

The  enemies  of  the  Parliament,  indeed, 
rarely  choose  to  take  issue  on  the  great  points 
of  the  question.  They  content  themselves 
with  exposing  some  of  the  crimes  and  follies 
to  which  public  conmiotions  necessarily  give 
birth.  They  bewail  the  unmerited  fate  of 
Strafford.  They  execrate  the  lawless  violence 
of  the  army.  They  laugh  at  the  Scriptural 
names  of  the  preachers.  Major-generala 
fleecing  their  districts;  soldiers  revelling  on 
the  spoils  of  a  ruined  peasantry;  upstarts, 
enriched  by  the  public  plunder  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  hospitable  firesides  and  hereditary 
trees  of  the  old  gentry;  boys  smashing  the 
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beautiful  windows  of  cathedrals;  Quakers 
riding  naked  through  the  market-place ;  Fifth- 
monarchy  men  shouting  for  King  Jesus; 
agitators  lecturing  from  the  tope  of  tubs  on 
the  fate  (^  Agag;  all  these,  they  tell  us,  were 
the  offspring  of  the  Great  Rebellion. 

Be  it  so.  We  are  not  careful;  to  answer  in 
this  matter.  These  charges,  were  they  infi- 
nitely more  important,  would  not  alter  our 
opinion  of  an  event  which  alone  has  made  us 
to  difEer  from  the  slaves  who  crouch  beneath 
despotic  soeptrea  Many  evils,  no  doubt,  were 
produced  by  the  civil  war.  They  were  the 
price  of  our  liberty.  Has  the  acquisition 
been  worth  the  sacrifice?  It  is  the  nature  of 
the  Devil  of  tyranny  to  tear  and  rend  the 
body  which  he  leaves.  Are  the  miseries  of 
continued  possession  less  horrible  than  the 
struggles  of  the  tremiNidous  exorcism? 

If  it  were  possible  that  a  people  brought  up 
under  an  intolerant  and  arbitrary  system 
oonld  subvert  that  system  without  acts  of 
cmelty  and  folly,  half  the  objections  to  des- 
potic power  would  be  removed.  We  should, 
in  that  case,  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
it  at  least  produces  no  pernicious  effects  on 
the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  a  na- 
tion. We  deplore  the  outrages  which  accom- 
pany revolutions.  But  the  more  violent  the 
outrages,  the  more  assured  we  feel  that  a 
rerolution  was  necessary.  The  violence  of 
tiiOBB  outrages  will  always  be  proportioned  to 
the  ferocity  and  ignorance  of  the  people ;  and 
the  ferocity  and  ignorance  of  the  people  will 
be  proportioned  to  the  oppression  and  degra- 
dation under  which  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  live.  Thus  it  was  in  our  civil  war. 
ISieheadsof  the  church  and  state  reaped  only 
that  which  they  had  sown.  The  govern- 
ment had  prohibited  free  discussion:  it  had 
done  its  best  to  keep  the  people  unacqiiainted 
with  their  duties  and  their  rights.  The  retri- 
bution was  just  and  naturaL  If  our  rulers 
Boffered  from  popular  ignorance,  it  was  be- 
CMise  they  had  tliemselves  taken  away  the 
key  of  knowledga  If  they  were  assailed  with 
Idkid  fury,  it  was  because  they  had  exacted 
an  equally  blind  submission. 

It  is  the  character  of  such  revolutions  that 
ve  always  see  the  worst  of  them  at  first.  Till 
men  have  been  some  time  free,  they  know 
not  how  to  use  their  freedomu  The  natives  of 
wine  countries  are  generally  sober.  In  cli- 
nates  where  wine  is  a  rarity  intemperance 
tbonnda  A  newly  liberated  people  may  be 
OGmpared  to  a  northern  army  encamped  on 
the  Rhine  or  the  Xeres.  It  ia  said  that,  when 
floUien  in  such  a  situation  first  find  them- 
sdves  able  to  indulge  without  restraint  in  such 
Aiare  and  expensive  luxury,  nothing  is  to  be 


seen  but  intoxication.  Soon,  however,  plenty 
teaches  discretion;  and,  after  wine  hsa  been 
for  a  few  months  their  daily  fare,  they  be^ 
come  more  temperate  than  they  had  ever  been 
in  their  own  coimtry.  In  the  same  manner, 
the  final  and  permanent  fruits  of  liberty  are 
wisdom,  moderation  and  mercy.  Its  inunedi-^ 
ate  effects  are  often  atrocious  crimes,  confiict* 
ing  errors,  skepticism  on  points  the  most  dear, 
dogmatism  on  points  the  most  mysterious. 
It  is  just  at  this  crisis  that  its  enemies  love  tO 
exhibit  it.  They  pull  down  the  scaffolding 
from  the  half-finished  edifice:  they  point  to 
the  flying  dust,  the  falling  bricks,  the  com«^ 
f ortless  rooms,  the  frightful  irregularity  of 
the  whole  appearance;  and  then  ask  in  scorn 
where  the  promised  splendor  and  comfort  is 
to  be  found.  If  such  miserable  sophisms  were 
to  prevail  there  would  never  be  a  good  house 
or  a  good  government  in  the  world. 

Ariosto  tells  a  pretty  story  of  afairy,  who,  by 
some  mysterious  law  of  her  nature,  was  con- 
denmed  to  appear  at  certain  seasons  in  the 
form  of  a  foul  and  poisonous  snake.  Those 
who  injured  her  during  the  period  of  her  dis- 
guise were  forever  excluded  from  participa- 
tion in  the  blessings  which  she  bestowed.  But 
to  those  who,  in  spite  of  her  loathsome  aspect, 
pitied  €uid  protected  her,  she  afterwards  re- 
vealed herself  in  the  beautiful  and  celestial 
form  which  was  natural  to  her,  accompaniea 
their  steps,  granted  all  their  wishes,  filled 
their  houses  with  wealth,  made  them  happy 
in  love  and  victorious  in  war.  Such  a  spirit 
is  Liberty.  At  times  she  takes  the  form  of  a 
hateful  reptUe.  She  grovels,  she  hisses,  she 
stings.  But  woe  to  those  who  in  disgust 
shall  venture  to  crush  her  I  And  happy  are 
those  who,  having  dared  to  receive  her  in  her 
degraded  and  frightful  shape,  shall  at  length 
be  rewarded  by  her  in  the  time  of  her  beauty 
and  her  glory  I 

There  is  only  one  cure  for  the  evils  which 
newly  acquired  freedom  produces;  and  that 
cure  is  freedom.  When  a  prisoner  first  leaves 
his  cell  he  cannot  bear  the  light  of  day:  he  is 
imable  to  discriminate  colors,  or  recognize 
faces.  But  the  remedy  is  not  to  remand  him 
into  his  dimgeon,  but  to  accustom  him  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  The  blaze  of  truth  and  lib- 
erty may  at  first  dazzle  and  bewilder  nations 
which  have  become  half  blind  in  the  house  of 
bondage.  But  let  them  gaze  on,  and  they  wiH 
soon  be  able  to  bear  it.  In  a  few  years  men 
leam  to  reason.  The  extreme  violence  of 
opinions  subsides^  Hostile  theories  correct 
each  other.  The  scattered  elements  of  truth 
cease  to  contend,  and  begin  to  coalesce.  And 
at  length  a  system  of  justice  and  order  is 
educed  out  of  the  chaos. 
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Many  politicians  of  our  tdmeare  in  the  habit 
of  laying  it  down  as  a  self-evident  proposition, 
that  no  people  ought  to  be  free  till  they  are 
fit  to  use  their  freedom.'  The  Tn^xim  is  wor- 
thy of  the  fool  in  the  old  story  who  resolved 
not  to  go  into  the  water  till  he  had  learnt  to 
swim.  If  men  are  to  wait  for  liberty  till  they 
become  wise  and  good  in  slavery,  they  may 
indeed  wait  forever. 

Therefore  it  is  that  we  decidedly  approve 
of  the  conduct  of  Milton  and  the  other  wise  and 
good  men  who,  in  spite  of  much  that  was 
ridiculous  and  hateful  in  the  conduct  of  their 
associates,  stood  firmly  by  the  cause  of  Pub- 
lic Liberty.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  poet 
has  been  charged  with  personal  participation 
in  any  of  the  blamable  excesses  of  that  time. 
The  favorite  topic  of  his  enemies  is  the  line 
of  conduct  which  he  pursued  with  regard  to 
the  execution  of  the  King.  Of  that  celebrated 
proceeding  we  by  no  means  approve.  Still 
we  must  say,  in  justice  to  the  many  eminent 
persons  who  concurred  in  it,  and  in  justice 
more  particularly  to  the  eminent  person  who 
defended  it,  that  nothing  can  be  more  absurd 
than  the  imputations  which^  for  the  last  hun- 
dred and  sixty  years,  it  has  been  the  fashion 
to  cast  upon  the  Regicides.  We  have,  through- 
out, abstained  from  appealing  to  first  princi- 
plea  We  will  not  appeal  to  them  now.  We 
recur  again  to  the  parallel  case  of  the  Revolu- 
tipn.  What  essential  distinction  can  be  drawn 
between  the  execution  of  the  father  and  the 
deposition  of  the  son?  What  constitutional 
maxim  is  there  which  applies  to  the  former 
and  not  to  the  latter?  The  King  can  do  no 
wrong.  If  so,  James  was  as  innocent  9iB 
Charles  could  have  been.  The  minister  only 
ought  to  be  responsible'  for  the  acts  of  the 
Sovereign.  If  so,  why  not  impeach  Jefleries 
and  retain  James?  The  person  of  a  King  is 
sacred.  Was  the  person  of  James  con- 
sidered sacred  at  the  Boyne?  To  discharge 
cannon  against  an  army  in  which  a  King  is 
known  to  be  posted  is  to  approach  pretty  near 
to  regicide.  Charies,  too,  it  should  always  be 
remembered,  was  put  to  death  by  men  who 
had  been  exasperated  by  the  hostilities  of  sev- 
eral years,  €uid  who  had  never  been  bound  to 
him  by  any  other  tie  than  that  which  was 
common  to  them  with  all  their  fellow-citizens. 
Those  who  drove  James  from  his  throne,  who 
seduced  his  army,  who  alienated  his  friends, 
who  first  imprisoned  him  in  his  palace,  and 
then  turned  him  out  of  it,  who  broke  in  upon 
his  very  slumbers  by  imperious  messages, 
who  pursued  him  with  fire  and  sword  from 
one  part  of  the  empire  to  another,  who  hanged, 
drew,  and  quartered  his  adherents,  and  at- 
tainted his  innocent  heir,  were  his  nephew  cuid 


his  two  dau^tera  When  we  reflect  on  all 
these  things,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how 
the  same  p»sons  who,  <m  the  fifth  of  Novem- 
ber, thank  GkxL  for  wonderfully  conducting  his 
servant  William,  and  for  making  all  opposi- 
tion fall  before  him  until  he  became  our  King 
and  Qovemor,  can,  on  the  thirtieth  of  Janu- 
ary, contrive  to  be  afraid  that  the  blood  of 
the  Royal  Martyr  may  be  visited  on  them- 
selves and  their  children. 

We  disapprove,  we  repeat,  of  the  exeeutioa 
of  CSiarles;  not  because  the  constitutioii  ex- 
empts the  King  from  responsibility,  for  we 
know  that  all  such  maxims,  however  excel- 
lent, have  their  exceptions;  nor  because  we 
feel  any  peculiar  interest  in  his  character,  for 
we  think  that  his  sentence  describes  him  with 
perfect  justice  as  '*  a  tyrant,  a  traitor,  a  mur- 
derer, and  a  public  enemy;  ^  but  because  we 
are  convinced  that  the  measure  was  most  in- 
jurious to  the  cause  of  freedcon.  He  whom  it 
removed  was  a  captive  and  a  hostage:  his 
heir,  to  whom  the  allegiance  of  every  Royal- 
ist was  instantly  transferred,  was  at  larga 
The  Presbyterians  could  never  have  been  per- 
fectly reconciled  to  the  father:  they  had  no 
such  rooted  enmity  to  the  son.  The  gp^^eat 
body  of  the  i)eople,  also,  contemplated  that 
proceeding  with  feelings  which,  however  un- 
reasonable, no  government  could  safely  vent- 
ure to  outrage. 

But  though  we  think  the  conduct  of  the 
Regicides  blamable,  that  of  Milton  appears 
to  us  in  a  very  different  lig^t.  The  deed  was 
done.  It  could  not  be  undone.  The  evil  was 
incurred;  and  the  object  was  to  render  it  as 
small  as  possible.  We  censure  the  chiefs  c^ 
the  army  for  not  yielding  to  the  popular  opin- 
ion; but  we  cannot  censure  Milton  for  wish- 
ing to  change  that  opinion.  The  very  feeling 
which  would  have  restrained  us  fnxa  com- 
mitting the  act  would  have  led  us»  aftor  it 
had  been  committed,  to  defend  it  against  the 
ravings  of  servility  and  sux)erstition.  For  the 
sake  of  public  liberty,  we  wish  that  the  thing 
had  not  been  done,  while  the  people  disi^ 
proved  of  it.  Bat,  for  the  sake  of  public  lib- 
erty, we  should  also  have  wished  the  people 
to  approve  of  it  when  it  was  done.  If  any- 
thing more  were  wanting  to  the  justification 
of  Milton,  the  book  of  Salmasius  would  furnish 
it.  That  miserable  performance  is  now  with 
justice  considered  only  as  a  beacon  to  word- 
catchers,  who  wish  to  become  statesm^i.  The 
celebrity  of  the  man  who  refuted  it,  the 
'^Maesd  magni  dextra,"  gives  it  all  its  fame 
with  the  present  generation.  In  that  age  the 
state  of  things  was  different.  It  was  not  then 
fully  understood  how  vast  an  interval  sepa- 
rates the  mere  classical  scholar  from  the  polit- 
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icalphiloeopher.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that 
a  treatifle  which,  beaiing  the  oame  of  so  emi- 
nent a  critic,  attacked  the  fundamental  prin- 
cipleB  of  all  free  governments,  must,  if  suf - 
fmd  to  remained  unai^awered,  have  produced 
a  lAost  pemicioua  effect  on  the  public  mind. 

We  wish  to  add  a  few  words  relative  to  an- 
other subject,  on  which  the  enemies  of  Milton 
delight  to  dwell,  his  conduct  during  the  ad- 
miiustration  of  the  Protector.  That  an  en- 
thusiastic votary  of  liberty  should  accept  of- 
fiee  under  a  military  usurper  seems,  no  doubt, 
at  first  sight,  extraordinary.  But  all  the  dr- 
camstances  in  which  the  country  was  then 
placed  were  extraordinary.  The  ambition  of 
Oliver  was  of  no  vulgar  kind.  He  never 
Mems  to  have  coveted  despotic  power.  He  at 
first  fought  sincerely  and  manfully  for  the 
parliament,  and  never  deserted  it,  till  it  had 
deserted  its  duty.  If  he  dissolved  it  by  force, 
it  was  not  till  he  found  that  the  few  members 
idio  remained  after  so  many  deaths,  secee- 
sioDs,  and  expulsions,  were  desirous  to  appro- 
priate to  themselves  a  power  which  they  held 
only  in  trust,  and  to  inflict  upon  England  the 
curse  of  a  Venetian  oligarchy.  But  even  when 
thus  placed  by  violence  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
he  did  not  assume  unlimited  power.  He  gave 
the  country  a  constitution  far  more  perfect 
than  any  which  had  at  that  time  been  known 
in  the  world.  He  reformed  the  representative 
gjrstem  in  a  manner  which  has  extorted  praise 
even  from  Lord  Clarendon.  For  himself  he 
demanded  indeed  the  first  place  in  the  com- 
monwealth; but  with  powers  scfiffcely  so  great 
as  thoae  of  a  Dutch  stadtholder,  or  an  Ameri- 
can president.  He  gave  the  parliament  a 
Toice  in  the  appointment  of  ministers,  and  left 
to  it  the  whole  legislative  authority,  not  even 
reserving  to  himself  a  veto  on  its  enactments ; 
and  he  did  not  require  that  the  chief  magis- 
tracy should  be  hereditary  in  his  family. 
Thus  far,  we  think,  if  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  and  the  opportunities  which  he  had  of 
at^grandizing  himself  be  fairly  considered,  he 
win  not  lose  by  comparison  with  Washington 
or  BoUvar.  Had  his  moderation  been  met 
with  corresponding  moderation,  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  he  would  have  over- 
stepped the  line  which  he  had  traced  for  him- 
self. But  when  he  found  that  his  parliaments 
<piestioned  the  authority  imder  which  they 
met,  and  that  he  was  in  danger  of  being  de- 
prived of  the  restricted  power  which  was  ab- 
Bdutely  necessary  to  his  personal  safety,  then, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  he  adopted  a  more 
arbitrary  xK>licy. 

Tet,  though  we  believe  that  the  intentions 
of  Cromwell  were  at  first  honest,  though  we 
bdieve  that  he  was  driven  from  the  noble 


course  which  he  had  marked  out  for  himself 
by  the  almost  irresistible  force  of  circum- 
stances, though  we  admire,  in  common  with 
all  men  of  all  parties,  the  ability  and  energy 
of  his  splendid  adminstration,  we  are  not 
pleading  for  arbitrary  and  lawless  power,  even 
in  his  hands.  We  know  that  a  good  constitu- 
tion is  infinitely  better  than  the  best  despot. 
But  we  suspect,  that  at  the  time  of  which  we 
speak  the  violence  of  religious  €uid  political 
enmities  rendered  a  stable  €uid  happy  settle- 
ment next  to  impossible.  The  choice  lay,  not 
between  Cromwell  and  liberty,  but  between* 
Cromwell  and  the  Stuarts.  That  Milton  chose 
well,  no  man  can  doubt  who  fairly  compares 
the  events  of  the  protectorate  with  those  of 
the  thirty  years  which  succeeded  it,  the  dark- 
est and  most  disgraceful  in  the  English  annals. 
Cromwell  was'idvidently  la3ring,  though  in  an 
irregular  manner,  the  foundations  of  an  ad- 
mirable  system.  Never  before  had  religious 
liberty  and  the  freedom  of  discussion  been  esir 
joyed  in  a  greater  degree.  Never  had  the  na- 
tional honor  been  better  upheld  abroad,  or  the 
seat  of  justice  better  filled  at  home.  And  it 
was  rarely  that  any  opposition  which  stopped 
short  of  open  rebellion  provoked  the  resent- 
ment of  the  liberal  and  magnanimous  usurper. 
The  institutions  which  he  had  established,  as 
set  down  in  the  Instrument  of  Gk)vemment, 
and  the  Hmnble  Petition  and  Advice,  were 
excellent.  His  practice,  it  is  true,  too  often 
departed  from  the  theory  of  these  institutiims. 
But,  had  he  lived  a  few  years  longer,  it  is  prob- 
able that  his  institutions  would  have  sur^ 
vived  him,  and  that  his  arbitrary  practice 
would  have  died  with  him.  His  i)ower  had 
not  been  consecrated  by  ancient  prejudices.  It 
was  upheld  only  by  his  great  personal  quali- 
ties. Little,  therefore,  was  to  be  dreaded  from 
a  second  protector,  unless  he  was  also  a  sec- 
ond Oliver  Cromwell.  The  events  which  fol- 
lowed his  decease  are  the  most  complete  vin- 
dication of  those  who  exerted  themselves  to 
uphold  his  authority.  His  death  dissolved 
the  whole  frame  of  society.  The  army  rose 
against  the  parliament,  the  different  corps  of 
the  army  against  each  other.  Sect  raved 
against  sect.  Party  plotted  against  party. 
The  Presbyterians,  in  their  eagerness  to  be  re- 
venged on  the  Independents,  sacrificed  their 
own  liberty,  and  deserted  all  their  old  princi- 
ples. Without  casting  one  glance  on  the  past, 
or  requiring  one  stipulation  for  the  future, 
they  threw  down  their  freedom  at  the  feet  of 
the  most  frivolous  and  heartless  of  tyrants. 

Then  came  those  days,  never  to  be  recalled 
without  a  blush,  the  days  of  servitude  without 
loyalty  and  sensuality  without  love,  of  dwarf- 
ish talents  and  gigantic  vices,  the  paradise  of 
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cold  hearts  and  narrow  minds,  the  golden  a^ 
of  the  coVard,  the  bigot,  and  the  slave.  The 
King  cringed  to  his  rival  that  he  might  trsunr 
pie  on  his  people,  sank  into  a  viceroy  of 
France,  and  pocketed,  with  complacent  in- 
famy, her  degrading  insults,  and  her  more 
degrading  gold.  The  caresses  of  harlots,  and 
the  jests  of  buffoons,  regulated  the  policy  of 
the  state.  The  government  had  just  ability 
enough  to  deceive,  and  just  religion  enough 
to  persecute.  The  principles  of  liberty  were 
the  scoff  of  every  grinning  courtier,  and  the 
Anathema  Maranatha  of  every  fawning  dean. 
In  every  high  place,  worship  was  paid  to 
Charles  and  James,  Belial  and  Moloch ;  and 
England  propitiated  those  obscene  and  cruel 
idols  with  the  blood  of  her  best  and  bravest 
children.  Crime  succeeded  to  crime,  and 
disgrace  to  disgrace,  till  the  race  accursed 
of  'God  and  man  was  a  second  time  driven 
topth,  to  wander  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  to  be  a  by-word  and  a  shaking  of  the 
head  to  the  nations. 

Most  of  the  remarks  which  we  have  hitherto 
made  on  the  public  character  of  Milton,  apply 
to  him  only  as  one  of  a  large  body.  We  shfdl 
proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  peculiarities 
which  distinguished  him  from.his  contempo- 
raries. And,  for  that  purpose,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  a  short  survey  of  the  x>artie8  into! 
which  the  political  world  was  at  that  time 
divided.  We  must  premise,  that  our  obrier-, 
vations  are  intended  to  apply  only  to  those 
who  adhered,  from  a  sincere  preference,  to  one 
or  to  the  other  «ide.  In  days  of  public 
commotion,  every  faction,  like  an  Oriental 
army,  is  attended  by  a  crowd  of  camp-fol- 
lowers, an  useless  and  heartless  rabble,  who 
prowl  round  its  line  of  march  in  the  hope  of 
picking  up  something  under  its  protection,  but 
desert  it  in  the  day  of  battle,  and  often  join  to 
exterminate  it  after  a  defeat.  England,  at 
the  time  of  which  we  are  treating,  abounded 
with  fickle  and  selfish  politicians,  who  trans- 
ferred their  support  to  every  government  as 
it  rose,  who  kissed  the  hand  of  the  King  in 
1(M0,  and  spat  in  his  face  in  1649,  who  shouted 
with  equal  glee  when  Cromwdl  was  inaugu- 
rated in  Westminster  Hall,  and  when  he  was 
dug  up  to  be  hanged  at  Tyburn,  who  dined 
on  calves'  heads,  or  stuck  up  oak-branches,  as 
circumstances  altered,  without  the  slightest 
•shame  or  repugnance.  These  we  leave  out  of 
the  account.  We  take  omr  estimate  of  parties 
from  those  who  really  deserved  to  be  called 
partisans. 

We  would  speak  first  of  the  Puritans,  the 
most  remarkable  body  of  men,  perhaps,  which 
the  world  has  ever  produced.  The  odious  and 
Tidkniknui  parts  of  Iheiir  fiharacter  jae  on  the  j 


surface.  He  that  runs  may  read  them;  nor 
have  there  been  wanting  attentive  and  mali- 
cious observers  to  point  them  out.  For  many 
years  after  the  Restoration  they  were  the 
theme  of  unmeasured  invective  and  derision. 
They  were  exposed  to  liie  utmost  licentioiLs- 
ness  of  the  press  and  of  the  stage,  at  the  time 
when  the  press  and  the  stage  were  most  Uoen- 
tious.  They  were  not  men  of  letters;  they 
were  as  a  body,  unpopular;  they  could  not  de- 
fend themselves;  and  the  public  would  not 
take  them  under  its  protection.  They  were 
therefore  abandoned,  without  reserve,  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  satirists  and  dramatists. 
The  ostentatious  simplicity  of  their  drees, 
their  sour  aspect,  their  nasal  twang,  their 
stiff  posture,  their  long  graces,  their  Hebrew 
names,  the  Scriptural  phrases  which  they  in- 
troduced on  every  occasion,  their  contempt  of 
human  learning,  their  detestation  of  polite 
amusements,  were  indeed  fair  game  for  the 
laughers.  But  it  is  not  from  the  laughers 
alone  that  the  philosophy  of  history  is  to  be 
learnt.  And  he  who  approaches  this  subject 
should  carefully  guard  against  the  influence 
of  that  potent  ridicule  which  has  already  mis- 
led so  many  excellent  writers. 

*'  Eooo  11  f  onte  del  riao,  ed  eooo  fl  lio 
C!be  mortaU  peiigli  in  se  contiene: 
Her  qui  tener  a  fren  nostro  draio, 
Ed  esBer^cauti  xuolto  a  noi  oonviene." 

Those  wlno  roused  the  people  to  resistance, 
who  directed  their  measures  through  a  long 
series  of  oventful  years,  who  formed,  out  of 
the  most  unpromising  materials,  the  finest 
army  that  Europe  had  ever  seen,  who  tram- 
pled down  King,  Church,  and  Aristocracy, 
who,  in  the  short  intervals  of  domestic  sedi- 
tion and  rebellion,  made  the  name  of  England 
terrible  to  every  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  were  no  vulgar  fanatics.  Most  of  their 
absurdities  were  mere  external  badges,  like 
the  signs  of  freemasonry,  or  the  dresses  of 
friars.  We  regret  that  these  badges  were  not 
more  attractive.  We  regret  that  a  body  to 
whose  courage  and  talents  mankind  has  owed 
inestimable  obligations  had  not  the  lofty  ele- 
gance which  distinguished  some  of  the  adher- 
ents of  Charles  tTie  First,  or  the  easy  good- 
breeding  for  which  the  court  of  Charles  the 
Second  was  celebrated.  But,  if  we  must  make 
our  choice,  we  shall,  like  Bassanio  in  the  play, 
turn  from  the  specious  caskets  which  contain 
only  theDeath^s  head  and  the  Fool's  head,  and 
fix  on  the  plain  leaden  chest  which  conceals 
the  treasure. 

The  Puritans  were  mto  whose  minds  hacl 
derived  a  peculiao*  character  from  the  daily 
contemplation  of  sux)erior  beings  and  eternal 
inteinests.    Not  content  with  acknowledging. 
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in  general  terms,  an  overruling  Providence, 
thej  habitually  ascribed  every  event  to  the 
will  of  the  Great  Being,  for  whoee  power 
Dotiiing  was  too  vast,  for  whose  inspection 
nothing  was  too  minute.    To  know  him,  to 
serve  him,  to  enjoy  him,  was  with  them  the 
great  end  of  existence.    They  rejected  with 
ocxitempt  the    ceremonious    homage  which 
other  sects  substituted  for  the  pure  worship 
of  the  souL    Inste€ui  of  catching  occasional 
gympses  of  the  Deity  through  an  obscuring 
veil,  they  aspired  to  gaze  full  on  his  intolera- 
ble brightness,  and  to  commune  with  him 
&ice  to  face.     Hence  originated  their  con- 
tempt for  terrestrial  distinctions.    The  differ- 
ence between  the  greatest  and  the  meanest 
of  mankind  seemed  to  vanish,  when  com- 
pared with  the  boundless  interval  which  sep- 
arated the  whole  re^CQ  from  him  on  whom 
their  own  eyes  were  constantly  fixed.    They 
reooguized  no  title  to   superiority  but   his 
favor;  and,  confident  of  that  favor,  they  de- 
spised ail  the  accomplishments  and  all  the 
dignities  of  the  world.    If  they  were  imac- 
quainted  with  the  works  of  philosophers  and 
poets,  they  were  deeply  read  in  the  oracles  of 
<}od.    If  their  names  were  not  found  in  the 
registers  of  heralds,  they  were  recorded  in 
the  Book  of  Life.    If  their  steps  were  not  ac- 
companied by  a  splendid  train  of  menials,  lo- 
gions  of  ministering  angels  had  charge  over 
them.     Their  i)alaces  were  houses  not  made 
with  hands;  their  diadems  crowns  of  glory 
which  diould  never  fade  away.    On  the  rich 
and  the  eloquent,  on  nobles  and  priests  they 
looked   down  with   contempt:  for  they  es- 
teemed themselves  rich  in  a  more  precious 
treasure,  and  eloquent  in  a  more  sublime  lan- 
guage, nobles  by  the  right  of  an  earlier  croa- 
tioii,  and    priests    by  the  imposition   of   a 
mistier  hand.    The  very  meanest  of  them 
was  a  being  to  whose  fate  a  mysterious  and 
terrible  importance  belonged,  on  whose  slight- 
est action  the  spirits  of  light  and  darkness 
looked  with  anxious  interest,  who  had  been 
destined,  before  heaven  and  earth  were  creat- 
ed, to  enjoy  a  felicity  which  should  continue 
when  heaven  and  earth  should  have  passed 
away.     Events   which   short-sighted   politi- 
cians ascribed  to  earthly  causes,  had  been  or- 
dained on  his  account.    For  his  sake  empires 
had  risen,  and  flourished,  and  decayed.    For 
his  sake  the  Almighty  had  proclaimed  his  will 
hf  tiie  pen  of  the  Evangelist,  and  the  harp  of 
the  prophet.     He  had  been  wrested  by  no 
common  deliverer  from  the  grasp  of  no  com- 
mon foe.      He  had  been   ransomed  by  the 
sweat  of  no  vulgar  agony,  by  the  blood  of  no 
earWy  sacrifice.      It  was  for  him  that  the 
nn  had    been   darkened,    that    the  rocks 


had  been  rent,  that  the  dead  had  risen,  that 
all  nature  had  shuddered  at  the  sufferings  of 
her  expiring  God. 

Thus  the  Puritan  was  made  u'p  of  two  dif- 
ferent men,  the  one  all  self-abasement,  peni- 
tence, gratitude,  passion,  the  other  proud,, 
cahn,  infiexible,  sagacious.  He  prostrated 
himself  in  the  dust  before  his  Maker:  but  he 
set  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  his  king.  In  his 
devotional  retirement,  he  prayed  with  con- 
vulsions, and  groans,  and  tears.  .  He  was 
half-maddened  by  glorious  or  terrible  illu- 
sions. He  heard  the  lyres  of  angels  or  the 
tempting  whispers  of  fiends.  He  caught  a 
gleam  of  the  Beatific  Vision,  or  woke  scream- 
ing from  dre^uns  of  everlasting  fire.  Like 
Vane,  he  thought  himself  intrusted  with  the 
sceptre  of  the  millennial  year.  like  Fleet- 
wood, he  cried  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul 
that  Grod  had  hid  his  face  from  him.  But 
when  he  took  his  seat  in  the  council,  or  girt 
on  his  sword  ^or  war,  these  tempestuous 
workings  of  the  soul  had  left  no  perceptible 
trace  behind  them.  People  who  saw  nothing 
of  the  godly  but  their  uncouth  visages,  and 
heard  nothing  from  them  but  their  groans  and 
their  whining  hymns,  might  laugh  at  them. 
But  those  had  little  reason  to  laugh  who  en- 
countered them  in  the  hall  of  debate  or  in  the 
field  of  battle.  These  fanatics  brought  to 
civil  and  military  affairs  a  coolness  of  judg- 
ment and  an  immutability  of  purpose  which 
some  writers  have  thought  inconsistent  with 
their  religious  zeal,  but  which  were  in  fact 
the  necessary  effects  of  it.  The  intensity  of 
their  feelings  on  one  subject  made  them  tran- 
quil on  every  other.  One  overpowering  sen- 
timent had  subjected  to  itself  pity  and  hatred, 
^nbition  and  fear.  Death  had  lost  its  terrors 
and  pleasiue  its  charms.  They  had  their 
smiles  and  their  tears,  their  raptures  and 
their  sorrows,  but  not  for  the  things  of  this 
world.  Enthusiasm  had  made  them  Stoics, 
had  cleared  their  minds  from  every  vulgar 
passion  and  prejudice,  and  raised  them  above 
the  infiuenoe  of  danger  and  of  corruption.  It 
sometimes  might  lead  them  to  pursue  unwise 
ends,  but  never  to  choose  unwise  means. 
They  went  through  the  world,  like  Sir  Arte- 
gal's  iron  man  Talus  with  his  flail,  crushing 
and  trampling  down  oppressors,  mingling 
with  human  beings,  but  having  neither  part 
or  lot  in  human  infirmities,  insensible  to  fa- 
tigue, to  pleasure,  and  to  pain,  not  to  be 
pierced  by  any  weapon,  not  to  be  withstood 
by  any  barrier. 

Such  we  believe  to  have  been  the  character 
of  the  Puritans.  We  perceive  the  absurdity 
of  their  manners.  We  dislike  the  suUen 
gloom  of  their  domestic  habits.    We  acknowl- 
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edge  that  the  tone  of  their  minds  was  often  in- 
jured by  straining  after  things  too  high  for 
mortal  reach:  and  we  know  that,  in  spite  of 
their  hatred  of  Popery,  they  too  often  fell  into 
the  worst  vices  of  thi^t  bad  system,  intoler- 
ance and  extravagant  austerity,  that  they  had 
their  anchorites  and  their  crusades,  their 
Dunstans  and  their  De  Monforts,  their  Domi- 
nies and  their  Escobars.  Yet,  when  all  cir- 
cumstances are  taken  into  consideration,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  them  a  brave,  a 
wise,  an  honest,  and  an  useful  body. 

Hie  Puritans  espoused  the  cause  of  civil 
liberty  mainly  because  it  was  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion. There  was  another  party,  by  no 
means  numerous,  but  distinguished  by  learn- 
ing and  ability,  which  cK^ted  with  them  on 
very  different  principles.  We  speak  of  those 
whom  Cromwell  was  accustomed  to  call  the 
Heathens,  men  who  were,  in  the  phraseology 
of  that  time,  doubting  Thonuuaes  or  careless 
Gallios  with  regard  to  religious  subjects,  but 
passionate  worshippers  of  freedom.  Heated 
by  the  study  of  ancient  literature,  they  set  up 
their  country  as  their  idol,  and  proposed  to 
themselves  the  heroes  of  Plutarch  as  their  ex- 
amples. They  seem  to  have  borne  some  re- 
semblance to  the  Brissotines  of  the  French 
Eevolution.  But  it  is  not  very  easy  to  draw 
the  line  of  distinction  between  them  and  their 
devout  associates,  whose  tone  and  manner 
they  sometimes  found  it  convenient  to  affect, 
and  sometimes,  it  is  probable,  imp^x^ptibly 
adopted. 

We  now  come  to  the  Boyalists.  We  shall 
attempt  to  speak  of  them,  as  we  have  spoken 
ot  their  antagonists,  with  perfect  candor. 
We  shall  not  charge  upon  a  whole  party  the 
pi*ofligacy  and  baseness  of  the  horse-boys, 
gamblers  and  bravoes,  whom  the  hope  of  li- 
cense and  plunder  attracted  from  all  the  dens 
of  Whitef  riars  to  the  standard  of  Charles,  and 
who  disgraced  their  associates  by  excesses 
which,  under  the  stricter  discipline  of  the 
Parliamentry  armies,  were  never  tolerated. 
We  will  select  a  more  favorable  specimen. 
Thinking  as  we  do  that  the  cause  of  the  King 
was  the  cause  of  bigotry  and  tyranny,  we  yet 
cannot  refrain  from  looking  with  compla- 
cency on  the  character  of  the  honest  old  cava- 
liers. We  feel  a  national  pride  in  comparing 
them  with  the  instruments  which  the  despots 
of  other  coimtries  are  compelled  to  employ, 
with  the  mutes  who  throng  their  ante  chamr 
bers,  and  the  Janissaries  who  mount  guard  at 
their  gates.  Our  royalist  countrymen  were 
not  heartless,  dangling  courtiers,  bowing  at 
every  step,  and  simpering  at  every  word. 
They  were  not  mere  machines  for  destruction, 
dressed  up  in  uniforms  caned  into  skill,  intox- 


icated into  valor,  defending  without  love,  de- 
stroying without  hatred.  There  was  a  free- 
dom in  their  subserviency,  a  nobleness  in  their 
very  degradation.  The  sentiment  of  individ- 
ual independence  was  strong  within  them. 
They  were  indeed  misled,  but  by  no  base  or 
selfiish  motive.  Compassion  and  romaatdc 
honor,  the  prejudices  of  childhood,  and  the 
venerable  names  of  history,  threw  over  them 
a  spell  potent  as  that  of  Duessa;  and  like  the 
Bed-Cross  Knight,  they  thought  that  they 
were  doing  battle  for  an  injured  beauty,  while 
they  def ^ided  a  false  and  loathsome  sorceress. 
In  truth  they  scarcely  entered  at  all  into  the 
merits  of  the  political  question.  It  was  not 
for  a  treacherous  king  or  an  intolerant  church 
that  they  fought,  but  .for  the  old  banner 
which  had  waved  in  so  many  battles  over  the 
heads  of  their  fathers,  and  for  the  altars  at 
which  they  had  received  the  hands  of  their 
brides.  Though  nothing  could  be  more  erro- 
neous them  their  political  opinions,  they  pos- 
sessed, in  a  far  greater  degree  than  their  ad- 
versaries, those  qualities  which  are  the  grace 
of  private  life.  With  many  of  the  vices  of 
the  Bound  Table,  they  had  also  many  of  its 
virtues,  courtesy,  generosity,  veracity,  tender- 
ness, and  respect  for  women.  They  had  far 
more  both  of  profound  and  of  polite  learning 
than  the  Puritans.  Theii*  manners  were  more 
engaging,  their  tempers  more  amiable,  their 
tastes  more  elegant,  and  their  households 
more  cheerful 

Milton  did  not  strictly  belong  to  any  of  the 
classes  which  we  have  described.  He  was 
not  a  Puritan.  He  was  not  a  freethinker. 
He  was  not  a  Boyalist.  In  his  character  the 
noblest  qualities  of  every  party  were  combined 
in  harmonious  union.  From  the  Parliament 
and  from  the  Court,  from  the  conventical  and 
from  the  Gk>thic  cloister,  from,  the  gloomy  and 
sepulchral  circles  of  the  Boundheads,  and 
from  the  Christmas  revel  of  the  hospitable 
Cavalier,  his  nature  selected  and  drew  to  it- 
self whatever  was  great  and  good,  while  it  re- 
jected aU  the  base  and  pernicious  ingredients 
by  which  those  finer  elements  were  defiled, 
like  the  Puritans,  he  lived 


«« 


As  ever  In  bis  great  task-master^s  ^e.** 


like  them,  he  kept  his  mind  continually  fixed 
on  an  Almighty  Judge  and  an  eternal  reward. 
And  hence  he  acquired  their  contempt  of  ex- 
ternal circumstances,  their  fortitude,  their 
tranquillity,  their  inflexible  resolution.  But 
not  the  coolest  skeptic  or  the  most  profane 
scoffer  was  more  perfectly  free  from  the  con- 
tagion of  their  frantic  delusions,  their  savage 
manners,  their  ludicrous  jargon,  their  scorn 
of  science,  and  their  aversion  to  pleasure. 
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Elating  tyranny  with  a  perfect  hatred,  he  had 
nerertheleBs  all  the  estimable  and  ornamental 
quahtieB  which  were  almost  entirely  monop- 
olized by  the  party  of  the  tyrant.  There  was 
none  who  had  a  stronger  sense  of  the  value 
of  literature,  a  finer  relish  for  every  elegant 
amusement,  or  a  more  chivalrous  delicacy  of 
honor  and  love.  Though  his  opinions  were 
democratic,  his  tastes  and  his  associations 
were  such  as  harmonize  best  with  monarchy 
and  aristocracy.  He  was  imder  the  influence 
of  all  the  feelings  by  which  the  gallant  Cava- 
liers were  misled.  But  of  those  feelings  he 
was  the  master  and  not  the  slave.  Like  the 
hero  of  Homer,  he  enjoyed  all  the  pleasures 
of  fascination;  but  he  was  not  fascinated. 
He  listened  to  the  song  of  the  Syrens;  yet  he 
glided  by  without  being  seduced  to  their  fatal 
shore.  He  tasted  the  cup  of  Circe ;  but  he 
bore  about  him  a  sure  antidote  against  the  ef- 
fects of  its  bewitching  sweetness.  The  allu- 
sioDS  which  captivated  his  imagination  never 
impaired  his  reasoning  powers.  The  states- 
man was  proof  against  the  splendor,  the  so- 
lemnity, and  the  romance  which  enchanted 
the  poet.  Any  person  who  will  contrast  the 
sentiments  expressed  in  his  treatises  on  Prel- 
acy with  the  exquisite  lines  on  ecclesiastical 
architecture  and  music  in  the  Penseroso, 
vhich  was  published  ^bout  the  same  time, 
will  understand  our  meaning.  This  is  an  in- 
consistency which,  more  than  any  thing  else, 
raises  his  character  in  our  estimation,  because 
it  shows  how  many  private  tastes  and  feelings 
he  sacrificed,  in  order  to  do  what  he  consid- 
ered his  duty  to  mankind. .  It  is  the  very 
struggle  of  the  noble  Othello.  His  heart  re- 
lents: but  his  hand  is  firm.  He  does  nought 
in  hate,  but  all  in  honor.  He  kisses  the  beau- 
tiful deceiver  before  he  destroys  her. 

That  from  which  the  public  character  of 
Milton  derives  its  great  and  peculiar  splendor, 
still  remains  to  be  mentioned.  If  he  exerted 
himself  to  overthrow  a  forsworn  king  and  a 
persecuting  hierarchy,  he  exerted  himself  in 
conjunction  with  others.  But  the  glory  of 
the  battle  which  he  fought  for  the  species  of 
freedom  which  is  the  most  valuable,  and 
which  was  then  the  least  understood,  the 
freedom  of  the  human  mind,  is  all  his  own. 
Hiousands  and  tens  of  thousands  among  his 
contemporaries  raised  their  voices  against 
Ship-money  and  the  Stajvchamber.  But  there 
were  few  indeed  who  discerned  the  more  fear- 
ful evik  of  moral  and  intellectual^lavery,  and 
the  benefits  which  would  result  from  the  lib- 
erty of  the  press  and  the  unfettered  exercise 
of  private  judgmient.  These  were  the  objects 
which  Hilton  justly  conceived  to  be  the  most 
important.    He  was  desirous  that  the  people 


should  think  for  themselves  as  well  as  tax 
themselves,  and  should  be  emancipated  from 
the  dominion  of  prejudice  as  well  as  from  that 
of  Charles.  He  knew  that  those  who,  with 
the  best  intentions,  overlooked  these  schemes 
of  reform,  and  contented  themselves  with 
pulling  down  the  King  and  imprisoning  the 
malignants,  acted  like  the  heedless  brothers 
in  his  own  poem,  who,  in  their  eagerness  to 
disperse  the  train  of  the  sorcerer,  neglected 
the  means  of  liberating  the  captive.  They 
thought  only  of  conquering  when  they  should 
have  thought  of  disenchanting. 

'^ Ob,  he  mistook!   Te  should  bave  snatched  his  vmnd 
And  bound  him  fast.    Without  the  rod  reTorsed, 
And  backward  mutters  of  dtssevering  power, 
We  cannot  free  the  lady  that  sits  here 
Bound  in  Btnmg  fitters  fixed  and  motionlesB.** 

To  reverse  the  rod,  to  spell  the  charm  back- 
ward, to  break  the  ties  which  bound  a  stupe- 
fied people  to  the  seat  of  enchantment,  was 
the  noble  aim  of  Milton.  To  this  all  his  public 
conduct  was  directed.  For  this  he  joined  the , 
Presbyterians;  for  this  he  forsook  them.  He 
fought  their  perilous  battle;  but  he  turned 
away  with  disdain  from  their  insolent  tri- 
umph. He  saw  that  they,  like  those  whom 
they  had  vanquished,  were  hostile  to  the  lib- 
erty of  thought.  He  therefore  joined  the  In- 
dependents, and  called  upon  Cromwell  to 
break  the  secular  chain,  and  to  save  free  con- 
science from  the  -paw  of  the  Presbyterian  wolf. 
With  a  view  to  the  same  great  object,  he  at- 
tacked the  licensing  system,  in  that  sublime 
treatise  which  every  statesman  should  wear 
as  a  sign  upon  his  hand  and  as  frontlets  be- 
tween his  eyes.  His  attacks  were,  in  general, 
directed  less  against  particular  abuses  than 
against  those  deeply-seated  errors  on  which 
almost  all  abuses  are  founded,  the  servile  wor- 
ship of  eminent  men  and  the  irrational  dread 
of  innovation. 

That  he  might  shake  the  foundations  of 
these  debasing  sentiments  more  effectually, 
he  always  selected  for  himself  the  boldest 
literary  services.  He  never  came  up  in  the 
rear  when  the  outworks  had  been  carried  and 
the  breach  entered.  He  pressed  into  ihe  for- 
lorn hope.  At  the  beginning  of  the  changes, 
he  wrote  with  incompcurable  energy  and  elo- 
quence against  the  bishpps.  But,  when  his 
opinion  seemed  likely  to  prevail,  he  passed 
on  to  other  subjects,  and  abcmdoned  prelacy 
to  the  crowd  of  writers  who  now  hastened  to 
insult  a  &lling  party.  There  is  no  more  haz- 
ardous enterprise  than  that  of  bearing  the 
torch  of  truth  into  those  dark  and  infected 
recesses  in  which  no  light  has  eveiT  shone. 
But  it  was  the  choice  and  the  pleasure  of  Mil- 
ton to  penetrate  the  noisome  vapors,  and 
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to  brave  the  terrible  explosion.  Those  who 
most  disapprove  of  his  opinions  must  respect 
the  hardihood  with  which  he  maintained 
them.  He,  in  general,  left  to  others  the  credit 
of  expounding  and  defending  the  popular 
parts  of  his  religious  and  political  creed.  He 
took  his  own  stand  upon  those  which  the 
great  body  of  his  countrymen  reprobated  as 
criminal,  or  derided  as  paradoxical.  He  stood 
up  for  divorce  and  regicide.  He  attacked  the 
prevailing  systems  of  education.  His  radiant 
and  beneficent  career  resembled  that  of  the 
god  of  light  and  fertility. 

**  mtor  In  adyersum;  nee  me,qui  caetera,  vindt 
Impetus,  et  rapido  contrarius  evehor  orbi/* 

It  is  to  bo  regretted  that  the  prose  writings 
of  Milton  should,  in  our  time,  be  so  little  read. 
As  compositions,  they  deserve  the  attention 
of  every  man  who  wishes  to  become  ac-" 
quainted  with  the  full  power  of  the  English 
language.  They  abound  with  passages  com- 
pared with  which  the  finest  declamations  of 
Burke  sink  mto  insignificance.  They  are  a 
perfect  field  of  cloth  of  gold.  The  style  is 
stiff  with  gorgeous  embroidery.  Not  even  in 
the  earlier  books  of  the  Paradise  Lost  has  the 
great  poet  ever  risen  higher  than  in  those 
parts  of  his  controversial  works  in  which  his 
feelings,  excited  by  conflict,  find  a  vent  in 
bursts  of  devotional  and  lyric  rapture.  It  is, 
to  borrow  his  own  majestic  language,  **a 
seven-fold  chorus  of  hallelujahs  and  harping 
symphonies." 

We  had  intended  ,to  look  more  closely  at 
these  performances,  to  analyze  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  diction,  to  dwell  at  some  length  on 
the  sublime  wisdom  of  the  Areopagitica  and 
the  nervous  rhetoric  of  the  Iconoclast,  and  to 
point  out  some  of  those  magnificent  passages 
which  occur  in  the  Treatise  of  Beformation, 
and  the  Animadversions  on  the  Remonstrant. 
But  the  length  to  which  our  remarks  have 
already  extended  renders  this  impossible. 

We  must  conclude.  And  yet  we  can 
scarcely  tear  ourselves  away  from  the  subject. 
The  days  immediately  following  the  publica- 
tion of  this  relic  of  Milton  appear  to  be  pe- 
culiarly set  apart,  and  consecrated  to  his 
memory.  And  we  shall  scarcely  be  censured 
if,  on  this  his  festival,  we  be  found  lingering 
near  his  shrine,  how  worthless  soever  may  be 
the  offering  which  we  bring  to  it.  While 
this  book  lies  on  our  table,  we  seem  to  be  con- 
temporaries of  the  writer.  We  are  trans- 
ported a  hundred  and  fifty  years  back.  We 
can  almost  fancy  that  we  are  visiting  him  in 
his  smaU  lodging ;  that  we  see  him  sitting  at 
the  old  organ  beneath  the  faded  green  hang- 
ings; that  we  can  catch  the  quick  twinkle  of 


his  eyes,  rolling  in  vain  to  find  the  day ;  that 
we  are  reading  in  the  lines  of  his  noble  coun- 
tenance the  proud  and  mournful  history  of 
his  glory  and  his  affliction.  We  image  to  our- 
selves the  breathless  silence  in  which  we 
should  listen  to  his  slightest  word,  the  passion- 
ate veneration  with  which  we  should  kneel 
to  kiss  his  hand  and  weep  upon  it,  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  we  should  endeavor  to  con- 
sole him,  if  indeed  such  a  spirit  could  need 
consolation,  for  the  neglect  of  an  age  unwor- 
thy of  his  talents  and  his  virtues,  the  eager- 
ness with  which  we  should  contest  with  his 
daughters,  or  with  his  Quaker  friend  Elwood, 
the  privilege  of  reading  Homer  to  him,  or  of 
taking  down  the  immortal  accents  which 
fiowed  from  his  lips. 

These  are  perhaps  foolish  feelings.  Tet  we 
cannot  be  ashamed  of  them;  nor  shall  we  be 
sorry  if  what  we  have  written  shall  in  any 
degree  excite  them  in  other  minds.  We  are 
not  much  in  the  habit  of  idolizing  either  the 
living  or  the  dead.  And  we  think  that  there 
is  no  more  certain  indication  of  a  weak  and 
ill-regulated  intellect  than  that  propensity 
which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  will 
venture  to  christen  Boswellism.  But  there 
are  a  few  characters  which  have  stood  the 
closest  scrutiny  and  the  severest  tests,  which 
have  been  tried  in  the  furnace  and  have 
proved  pure,  which  have  been  weighed  in  the 
balance  and  have  not  been  found  wanting, 
which  have  been  declared  sterling  by  the 
general  consent  of  mankind,  and  which  are 
visibly  stamped  with  the  image  and  super- 
scription of  the  Most  High.  These  great  men 
we  trust  that  we  know  how  to  prize ;  and  of 
these  was  Milton.  The  sight  of  his  books,  the 
sound  of  his  name,  are  pleasant  to  us.  His 
thoughts  resemble  those  celestial  fruits  and 
fiowers  which  the  Virgin  Martyr  of  Massin- 
ger  sent  down  from  the  gardens  of  Paradise 
to  the  earth  and  which  were  distinguished 
from  the  productions  of  other  soils,  not  only 
by  superior  bloom  and  sweetness,  but  i)y  mi- 
raculous efficacy  to  invigorate  and  to  heal. 
They  are  powerful,  not  only  to  delight,  but  to 
»elevate  and  purify.  Nor  do  we  envy  the  man 
who  can  study  either  the  life  or  the  writing 
of  the  great  poet  and  patriot,  wiUiout  aspiring 
to  emulate,  not  indeed  the  sublime  works 
with  which  his  genius  has  enriched  our  litera- 
ture, but  the  zeal  with  which  he  labored  for 
the  public  good,  the  fortitude  with  which  he 
endured  every  private  calamity,  the  lofty 
disdain  with  which  he  looked  down  on  temp- 
tations and  dangers,  the  deadly  hatred  which 
he  bore  to  bigots  and  tyrants,  and  the  faith 
which  he  so  sternly  kept  with  his  country 
and  with  his  fame. 
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DEDICATION. 

To  tbe  bdored  and  deplored  inem<»7  oC  bar  who  was  the 
iBKpirer,  and  in  part  the  author,  o<  ail  that  is  bwt  in  my  wriV 
ings-the  ftiend  and  wife  whose  exalted  sense  of  truth  and 
right  was  my  strongest  incitement,  and  whose  approbation 
wasmychief  reward— I  dedicate  this  volume.  Like  all  that  I 
bsve  written  for  many  years,  it  belongs  as  much  to  her  as  to 
me:  hut  the  work  as  it  stands  has  had,  in  a  very  insufficient 
degree,  the  inestimable  advantage  of  her  revision;  sofne  of 
the  most  tanportant  portions  having  been  reserved  for  a  more 
eMsCbl  r^eramination,  which  they  are  now  never  destined 
to  nsceive.  Were  I  but  capable  of  interpreting  to  the  world 
ooe  half  the  great  thoughts  and  noble  feelings  which  are 
bariedhihergrave.Ishouklbethemediumof  agreaterben- 
efltto  it.  than  is  ever  likeily  to  arise  from  aitythiDg  that  I  can 
write,  unprompted  and  unaaaisbed  by  her  aU  but  unrlntlled 


CHAPTERL 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The  subject  of  this  Essay  is  not  the  so-called 
Liberty  of  the  Will,  so  unfortunately  opposed 
to  the  misnamed  doctrine  of  Philosophical 
Necessity;  but  Civil,  or  Social  Liberty:  the 
nature  and  limits  of  the  power  which  can  be 
legitimately  exercised  by  society  over  the  in- 
dividuaL  A  question  seldom  stated,  and 
hardly  ever  discussed,  in  general  terms,  but 
▼hich  profoundly  influences  the  practical 
controversies  of  the  age  by  its  latent  presence, 
and  is  likely  soon  to  make  itself  recogniased 
as  the  vital  question  of  the  future.  It  Ib  so 
far  from  being  new,  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  it 
has  divided  mankind,  almost  from  the  re- 
motest ages ;  but  in  the  stage  of  progress  into 
which  the  noore  civilized  portions  of  the  spe- 
cies have  no^w  entered,  it  presents  itself  imder 
new  conditions,  and  requires  a  different  and 
more  fundamental  treatment. 

The  struggle  between  Liberty  and  Author- 
ity is  the  most  conspicuous  feature  in  the 
portions  of  history  with  which  we  are  earliest 
familiar,  particularly  in  that  of  Greece,  Rome, 
and  England.  But  in  old  times  this  contest 
was  between  subjects,  or  some  classes  of  sub- 
jects, and  the  Gk>vemment.  By  liberty,  was 
meant  protection  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
pcditical  rulers.  The  rulers  were  conceived 
(except  in  some  of  the  popular  governments 
of  Greece)  as  in  a  necessarily  antagonistic  po- 
sition to  the  people  whom  they  ruled.  They 
consisted  of  a  govemii^  One,  or  a  governing 


tribe  or  caste,  who  derived  their  authority 
from  inheritance  or  conquest,  who,  at  all 
events,  did  not  hold  it  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
governed,  and  whose  supremacy  men  did  not 
venture,  perhaps  did  not  desire,  to  contest, 
whatever  precautions  might  be  taken  against 
its  oppressive  exercise.  Their  power  was  re- 
garded as  necessary,  but  also  as  highly  dan- 
gerous; as  a  weapon  which  they  would  at- 
tempt to  use  against  their  subjects,  no  lees 
than  against  external  enemies.  To  prevent 
the  weaker  members  of  the  community  from 
being  preyed  upon  by  innumerable  vultures, 
it  was  needful  that  there  should  be  an  animal 
of  prey  stronger  than  the  rest,  commissioned 
to  keep  them  down.  But  as  the  king  of  the 
vultures  would  be  no  less  bent  upon  preying 
on  the  flock  than  any  of  the  minor  harpies,  it 
was  indispensable  to  be  in  a  perpetual  attitude 
of  defence  against  his  beak  and  claws.  The 
aim,  therefore,  of  patriots  was  to  set  limits  to 
the  power  which  the  ruler  should  be  suffered 
to  exercise  over  the  commimity;  and  this 
limitation  was  what  they  meanly  by  liberty. 
It  was  attempted  in  two  ways.  First,  by  ob- 
taining a  recognition  of  certain  immunities, 
called  political  liberties  or  rights,  which  it 
was  to  be  regarded  as  a  breach  of  duty  in  the 
ruler  to  infringe,  and  which  if  he  did  infringe, 
specific  resistance,  or  general  rebellion,  was 
held  to  be  jui^ifiable.  A  second,  and  gener- 
ally a  later  expedient,  was  the  establishment 
of  constitutional  checks,  by  which  the  con- 
sent of  the  community,  or  of  a  body  of  some 
sort,  supposed  to  represent  its  interests,  was 
made  a  necessary  condition  to  some  of  the 
more  important  acts  of  the  governing  power. 
To  the  first  of  these  modes  of  limitation,  the 
ruling  power,  in  most  European  countries, 
was  compelled,  more  or  less,  to  submit.  It 
was  not  so  with  the  second;  and,  to  attain 
this,  or  when  already  in  some  degree  possessed, 
to  attain  it  more  completely,  became  every- 
where the  principal  object  of  the  lovers  of 
liberty.  And  so  long  as  mankind  were  con- 
tent to  combat  one  enemy  by  another,  and 
to  be  ruled  by  a  master,  on  condition  of 
being  guaranteed  more  or  less  efiicaciously 
against  his  tyranny,  they  did  not  carry  their 
aspirations  beyond  this  point. 
A  time,  however,  came,  in  the  pix>gress  of 
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human  affairs,  when  men  oeased  tQ  think  it  a 
necessity  of  nature  that  their  governors 
should  be  an  independent  power,  opposed  in 
interest  to  themselves.  It  appeared  to  them 
much  better  that  the  various  magistrates  of 
the  State  should  be  their  tenants  or  delegates, 
revocable  at  their  pleasure.  In  that  way 
alone,  it  seemed,  they  could  have  complete 
security  that  the  powers  of  government  would 
never  be  abused  to  their  disadvantage.  By 
degrees  this  new  demand  for  elective  and 
temporary  rulers  became  the  prominent  ob- 
ject of  the  exertions  of  the  popular  party, 
wherever  any*  such  party  existed ;  and  super- 
seded, to  a  considerable  extent,  the  previous 
efforts  to  limit  the  power  of  rulers.  As  the 
struggle  proceeded  for  making  the  ruling 
power  emanate  from  the  periodical  choice  of 
the  ruled,  some  persons  began  to  think  that 
too  much  importance  had  been  attached  to  the 
limitation  of  the  power  itself.  That  (it  might 
seem)  was  a  resource  against  rulers  whose  in- 
terests were  habitually  opposed  to  those  of  the 
people.  What  was  now  wanted  was,  that  the 
rulers  should  be  identified  with  the  people; 
that  their  interest  and  will  should  be  the  in- 
terest and  will  of  the  nation.  The  nation  did 
not  need  to  be  protected  against  its  own  will. 
There  was  no  fear  of  its  tyrannizing  over  it- 
self. Let  the  rulers  be  effectually  responsible 
to  it,  promptly  removable  by  it,  cmd  it  could 
afford  to  trust  them  with  jwwer  of  which  it 
could  itself  dictate  the  use  to  be  made.  Their 
power  was  but  the  nation's  own  power,  con- 
centrated,' and  in  a  form  convenient  for  exer- 
cise. This  mode  of  thought,  or  rather  per^ 
haps  of  feeling,  was  common  among  the  last 
generation  of  European  liberalism,  in  the 
Continental.section  of  which  it  still  apparently 
predominatea  Those  who  admit  any  limit  to 
what  a  government  may  do,  except  in  the 
ease  of  such  governments  as  they  think 
ought  not  to  exist,  stand  out  as  brilliant  ex- 
ceptions among  the  political  thinkers  of  the 
Continent.  A  similar  tone  of  sentiment  might 
by  this  time  have  been  prevalent  in  our  own 
country,  if  the  circumstances  which  for  a 
time  encouraged  it,  had  continued  unaltered. 
But,  in  political  and  philosophical  theories, 
as  well  as  in  persons,  success  discloses  faults 
and  infirmities  which  failure  might  have  con- 
cealed from  observation.  The  notion,  that 
the  people  have  no  need  to  limit  their  power 
over  themselves,  might  seem  axiomatic,  when 
popular  government  was  a  thing  only  dreamed 
about,  or  read  of  as  having  existed  at  some 
distant  period  of  the  past.  Neither  was  that 
notion  necessarily  disturbed  by  such  tempo- 
rary aberrations  as  those  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, the  worst  of  which  were  the  work  of 


an  usurping  few,  and  which,  in  any  cafie,  be* 
longed,  not  to  the  permanent  working  of  popu- 
lar institutions,  but  to  a  sudden  and  convulsive 
outbreak  against  monarchical  and  aristocratic 
despotism.  In  time,  however,  a  democratic 
republic  came  to  occupy  a  large  portion  of 
the  earth's  surface,  and  made  itself  felt  as  one 
of  the  most  powerful  members  of  the  commu- 
nity of  nations ;  and  elective  and  responsible 
govQnunent  became  subject  to  the  observa- 
tions and  criticisms  which  wsdt  upon  a  great 
existing  fact.  It  was  now  perceivpd  that 
such  phrases  as  '  self-government,'  and  '  the 
power  of  Ihe  people  over  themselves,'  do  not 
express  the  true  state  of  the  case.  The  *  peo- 
ple '  who  exercise  the  power  are  not  always 
the  same  x>6ople  with  those  over  whom  it  is 
exercised ;  cmd  the  *  self-government '  spoken 
of  is  not  the  government  of  each  by  himself, 
but  of  each  by  all  the  rest.  The  will  of  the 
people,  moreover,  practically  means  the  will 
of  the  most  numerous  or  the  most  active  part 
of  the  people;  the  majority,  or  those  who 
succeed  in  making  themselves  accepted  as 
the  majority;  the  people,  consequently,  may 
desire  to  oppress  a  part  of  their  number;  and 
precautions  are  as  much  needed  against  this 
as  against  £my  other  abuse  of  power.  The 
limitation,  therefore,  of  the  power  of  govern- 
ment over  individuals  loses  none  of  its  im- 
portance when  the  holders  of  power  are  reg- 
ularly accountable  to  the  community,  that  is, 
to  the  strongest  party  therein.  This  view  of 
things,  recommending  itself  equally  to  the 
intelligence  of  thinkers  and  to  the  inclination 
of  those  important  classes  in  European  society 
to  whose  real  or  supposed  interests  democracy 
is  adverse,  has  had  no  difficulty  in  establish- 
ing itself;  and  in  political  speculations  'the 
tyranny  of  the  majority '  is  now  generally  in- 
cluded among  the  evils  against  which  society 
requires  to  be  on  its  guard. 

Like  other  tyrannies,  the  tyranny  of  the 
majority  was  at  first,  and  is  still  vulgarly  held 
in  dread,  chiefly  as  operating  through  tbe  acts 
of  the  public  authorities.  But  reflecting  per- 
sons perceived  that  when  society  is  itself  the 
tyrant— society  collectively,  over  the  separate 
individuals  who  compose  it — ^its  means  of 
tyrannizing  are  not  restricted  to  the  acts 
which  it  may  do  by  the  hands  of  its  political 
functionaries.  Society  can  and  does  execute 
its  own  mandates:  and  if  it  issues  wrong 
mandates  instead  of  right,  or  any  man- 
dates at  aU  in  things  with  which  it  ouglit 
not  to  meddle,  it  practises  a  social  tyranny 
more  formidable  than  many  kinds  of  polit- 
ical oppression  since,  though  not  usually  up- 
held by  such  extreme  penalties,  it  leaves  few- 
er means  of  escape,  penetrating  much  more 
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deeply  into  the  details  of  life,  and  enslaving 
the  soul  itself.  Protection,  therefore,  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  magistrate  is  not  enough: 
there  needs  protection  also  against  the  tyr- 
anny of  the  prevailing  opinion  and  feeling; 
against  the  tendency  of  society  to  impose,  by 
other  means  than  civH  penalties,  its  own  ideas 
and  practices  as  rules  of  conduct  on  those  who 
dissent  from  them ;  to  fetter  the  development, 
and,  if  possible,  prevent  the  formation,  of  any 
individuality  not  in  harmony  with  its  ways, 
and  compels  all  characters  to  fashion  them- 
selves upon  the  model  of  its  own.  There  i»a 
limit  to  the  legitimate  interference  of  collec- 
tive opinion  with  individual  independence: 
and  to  find  that  limit,  and  maintain  it  against 
encroachment,  is  as  indispensable  to  a  good 
condition  of  human  affairs,  as  protection 
against  political  despotism. 

But  though  this  proposition  is  not  likely  to 
be  contested  in  general  terms,  the  practical 
question,  where  to  place  the  limit — ^how  to 
make  the  fitting  €ul  justment  between  individ- 
ual independence  and  social  control — is  a  sub- 
ject on  which  nearly  everything  remains  to 
be  done.  All  that  makes  existence  valuable  to 
any  one,  depends  on  the  enforcement  of  re- 
stndnts  upon  the  actions  of  other  people. 
Some  rules  of  conduct,  therefore,  must  be  im- 
posed, by  law  in  the  first  place,  and  by  opinion 
on  many  things  which  are  not  fit  subjects  for 
the  operation  of  law.  What  these  rules 
should  be,  is  the  principal  question  in  human 
affairs;  but  if  we  except  a  few  of  the  most 
obvious  cases,  it  is  one  of  those  which  least 
)»pgre8S  has  been  made  in  resolving.  No  two 
ages,  and  scarcely  any  two  countries,  have 
decided  it  alike;  and  the  decision  of  one  age 
or  country  is  a  wonder  to  another.  Yet  the 
people  of  any  given  age  and  country  no  more 
suspect  any  difiiculty  in  it,  than  if  it  were  a 
subject  on  which  mankind  had  always  been 
agreed.  The  rules  which  obtain  among  them- 
selves apx>ear  to  them  self-evident  and  self- 
justifying.  This  all  but  universal  illusion  is 
(me  of  the  examples  of  the  magical  influence 
erf  custom,  which  is  not  only,  as  the  proverb 
says,  a  second  nature,  but  is  continually  mis^ 
taken  for  the  first.  The  effect  of  custom,  in 
preventing  any  misgiving  respecting  the  rules 
of  conduct  which  mankind  impose  on  one 
another,  is  all  the  more  complete  because  the 
subject  is  one  on  which  it  is  not  generally 
considered  necessary  that  reasons  should  be 
given,  either  by  one  person  to  others,  or  by 
each  to  himself.  People  are  accustomed  to 
b^eve,  and  have  been  encouraged  in  the  be- 
lief by  some  who  aspire  to  the  character 
of  philosophers,  that  their  feelings,  on  subjects 
of  this  nature,  are  better  than  reasons,  and 


render  reasons  unnecessary.  The  practical 
principle  which  guides  them  to  their  opinions 
on  the  regulation  of  human  conduct,  is  the 
feeling  in  each  person's  mind  that  everybody 
should  be  required  to  act  as  he,  and  those  with 
whom  he  sympathizes,  would  like  them  to 
act.  No  one,  indeed,  acknowledges  to  him- 
self that  his  standard  of  judgment  is  his  own 
liking;  but  an  opinion  on  a  point  6i  conduct, 
not  supported  by  reasons,  can  only  count  as 
one  person's  preference;  and  if  the  reasons, 
when  given,  are  a  mere  appeal  to  a  sihiilar 
preference  felt  by  other  people,  it  is  stiU  only 
many  people's  liking  instep  of  one.  To  an 
ordinary  man,  however,  his  own  preference, 
thus  supported,  is  not  only  a  perfectly  satis-, 
factory  reason,  but  the  only  one  he  generaUy 
has  for  any  of  his  notions  of  morality,  taste, 
or  propriety,  which  are  not  expressly  written 
in  his  religious  creed;  and  his  chief  guide  in 
the  interpretation  even  of  that.  Men's  opin- 
ions, accordingly,  on  what  is  laudable  or 
blamable,  are  affected  by  all  the  multifariouff 
causes  which  influence  their  wishes  in  regard 
to  the  conduct  of  others,  £uid  which  are  as 
numerous  as  those  which  determine  their 
wishes  on  any  other  subject.  Sometimes  their 
reason— at  other  times  their  prejudices  or 
superstitions:  often  their  social  affections^ 
not  seldom  their  antisocial  (mes,  their  enVy  or 
jealousy,  their  arrogance  or  conteiatptuous* 
ness;  but  most  commonly,  their^- desires  or 
fears  for  themselves— their  legitimate  or  ille- 
gitimate self-interest.  Wherever  there  is  an 
ascendant  class,  a  large  portion  of  the  moral- 
ity of  the  country  emanates  from  its  class  in- 
terests, and  its  feelings  of  class  sciperiority. 
The  morality  between  Spartans  and  Helote, 
between  planters  and  n^roes,  between  princes 
and  subjects,  between  nobles  and  roturiers, 
between  men  and  women,  has  been  for  the 
most  part  the  creation  of  these  class  interests 
and  feelings:  and  the  sentiments  thus  gener- 
ated, react  in  turn  upon  the  moral  feelings  of 
the  members  of  the  ascendant  class,  in  their 
relations  among  themselves.  Where,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  class,  formerly  ascendant,  has 
lost  its  ascendancy,  or  where  its  ascendancy 
is  unpopular,  the  prevailing  moral  sentiments 
frequently  bear  the  impress  of  an  impatient 
dislike  of  superiority.  Another  grand  deter- 
mining principle  of  the  rules  of  conduct,  both 
in  act  and  forbearance,  which  have  been  en- 
forced by  law  or  opinion,  has  been  the  servil- 
ity of  mankind  towards  the  supposed  prefer- 
ences or  aversions  of  their  temporal  masters 
or  of  their  gods.  This  servility,  though  essen- 
tially selfish,  is  not  hypocrisy ;  it  gives  rise  to 
perfectly  genuine  sentiments  of  abhorrence; 
it  made  men  bum  magicians  and  heretics. 
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Among  so  many  baser  influences,  the  general 
and  obvious  interests  of  society  have  of  course 
had  a  share,  and  a  large  one,  in  the  directicm 
of  the  moral  sentiments:  less,  however,  as  a 
matter  of  reason,  and  on  their  own  account, 
than  as  a  consequence  of  the  sympathies  and 
antipathies  which  grew  out  of  them :  and  sym- 
pathies and  antipathies  which  had  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  the  interests  of  society, 
have  made  themselves  felt  in  the  establish- 
ment of  moralities  with  quite  as  great  force. 

The  likings  and  dislikings  of  society,  or  of 
some  powerful  portion  of  it,  are  thus  the 
main  thing  which  thas  practically  deter- 
mined the  rules  laid  dovoi  for  general  ob- 
servance, under  the  penalties  of  law  or  opin- 
ion. And  in  general,  those  who  have  been  in 
advance  of  society  in  thought  and  feeling, 
have  left  this  condition  of  things  imassailed 
in  principle,  however  they  may  have  come 
into  conflict  with  it  in  some  of  its  details. 
They  have  occupied  themselves  rather  in  in- 
quiring what  things  society  ought  to  like  or 
dislike,  than  in  questioning  whether  its  likings 
or  dislikings  should  be  a  law  to  individuals. 
They  preferred  endeavoring  to  alter  the  feel- 
ings of  mankind  on  the  particular  points  on 
which  they  were  themselves  heretical,  rather 
than  make  common  cause  in  defence  of  free- 
dom, with  heretics  generally.^  The  only  case 
in  which  the  higher  ground  has  been  taken  on 
principle  and  maintained  with  consistency,  by 
any  but  an  individual  here  and  there,  is  that 
of  religious  belief;  a  case  instructive  in  many 
ways,  and  not  least  so  as  forming  a  most 
striking  instance  of  the  fallibility  of  what  is 
called  the  moral  sense:  tor  the  odium  theologi- 
cum,  in  a  sincere  bigot,  is  one  of  the  most  un- 
equivocal cases  of  moi^  feeling.  Those  who 
flrst  broke  the  yoke  of  what  called  itself  the 
Universal  Church,  were  in  general  as  little 
willing  to  permit  difference  of  religious  opin- 
ion as  that  church  itself.  But  when  the  heat 
of  the  conflict  was  over,  without  giving  a  com- 
plete victory  to  any  party,  and  each  church 
or  sect  was  reduced  to  limit  its  hopes  to  re- 
taining possession  of  the  ground  it  already  oc- 
cupied; minorities,  seeing  that  they  had  no 
chance  of  becoming  majorities,  were  imder 
the  necessity  of  pleading  to  those  whom  they 
could  not  convert,  for  permission  to  differ. 
It  is  accordingly  on  this  battle  field,  almost 
solely,  that  the  rights  of  the  individual 
against  society  have  been  asserted  on  broad 
grounds  of  principle,  and  the  claim  of  society 
to  exercise  authority  over  dissentients,  openly 
controverted.  The  great  writers  to  whom  the 
world  owes  what  religious  liberty  it  possesses, 
have  mostly  asserted  freedom  of  conscience  as 
an  indefeasible  right,  and  denied  absolutely 


that  a  human  being  is  accountable  to  others 
for  his  religious  belief.  Yet  so  natural  to 
mankind  is  intolerance  in  whatever  they  really 
care  about,  that  religious  freedom  has  hardly 
anywhere  been  practically  realized,  except 
where  religious  indifference,  which  dislikes  to 
have  its  peace  disturbed  by  theologiccJ  quar- 
rels, has  added  its  weight  to  the  scale.  In  the 
minds  of  almost  all  religious  persons,  even  in 
the  most  tolerant  countries,  the  duty  of  toler- 
ation is  admitted  with  tacit  reserves.  One 
person  will  beaf  with  dissent  in  matters  of 
church  government,  but  not  of  dogma; 
another  can  tolerate  everybody,  short  of  a 
Papist  or  an  Unitarian ;  another,  every  one 
who  believes  in  revealed  religion;  a  few  ez^ 
tend  their  charity  a  little  further,  but  stop  at 
the  belief  in  a  God  and  in  a  future  state. 
Wherever  the  sentiment  of  the  majority  is 
still  genuine  and  intense,  it  is  found  to  have 
abated  little  of  its  claim  to  be  obeyed. 

In  England,  from  the  peculiar  circmnstances 
of  our  political  history,  though  the  yoke  of 
opinion  is  perhaps  heavier,  that  of  law  is 
lighter,  than  in  most  other  countries  of 
Europe;  and  there  is  considerable  jealousy  of 
direct  interference,  by  the  legislative  or  the 
executive  power,  with  private  conduct;  not  so 
much  from  any  just  regard  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  individual,  as  from  the  still  sub- 
sisting habit  of  looking  on  the  government  as 
representing  an  opposite  interest  to  the  public. 
The  majority  have  not  yet  leamt  to  feel  the 
power  of  the  government  their  power,  or  its 
opinions  their  opinions.  When  they  do  so,  in- 
dividual liberty  will  probably  be  as  much  ex- 
posed to  invasion  from  the  government,  as  it 
already  is  from  public  opinion.  But,  as  yet, 
there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  feeling  ready 
to  be  called  forth  against  any  attempt  of  the 
law  to  control  individuals  in  things  in  which 
they  have  not  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  be 
controlled  by  it;  and  this  with  very  little  dis- 
crimination as  to  whether  the  n^atter  is,  or  is 
not,  within  the  legitimate  sphere  of  legal  con- 
trol; insomuch  that  the  feelings  highly  salu- 
tary on  the  whole,  is  perhaps  quite  as  often 
misplaced  as  well  grounded  in  the  particular 
instances  of  its  application.  There  is,  in  fact, 
no  recognized  principle  by  which  the  propriety 
or  impropriety  of  government  interference  is 
customarily  tested.  People  decide  according 
to  their  personal  preferences.  Some,  when- 
ever they  see  any  good  to  be  done,  or  evil  to 
be  remedied,  would  wULLngly  instigate  the 
government  to  undertake  the  business;  while 
others  prefer  to  bear  almost  any  amount  of 
social  evil,  rather  than  add  one  to  the  depart- 
ments of  human  interests  amenable  to  govern- 
mental control.    And  men  range  themselves  on 
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one  or  the  other  side  in  any  particular  case, 
according  to  this  general  direction  of  their 
sentiments;  or  according  to  the  degree  of  in- 
terest which  they  feel  in  the  particular  thing 
which  it  is  proposed  that  the  government 
should  do,  or  according  to  the  belief  they  en- 
tertain that  the  government  would,  or  would 
not,  do  it  in  the  manner  they  prefer ;  but  very 
rarely  on  account  of  any  opinion  to  which 
they  consist^itly  adhere,  as  to  what  things 
are  fit  to  be  done  by  a  govermnent.  And  it 
seems  to  me  that  in  consequence  of  this 
absence  of  rule  or  principle,  one  side  is  at 
pree^t  as  often  wrong  as  the  other;  the  in- 
terference of  government  is,  with  about  equal 
frequency,  improperly  invoked  and  improper- 
ly condemned. 

The  object  of  this  Essay  is  to  assert  one  very 
simple  principle,  as  entitled  to  govern  ab- 
aohitely  the  dealings  of  society  with  the  in- 
dindual  in  the  way  of  compulsion  and  control, 
whether  the  means  used  be  physical  force  in 
the  form  of  legal  penalties,  or  the  moral  coer- 
cion of  pubhc  opinion.  That  principle  is,  that 
the  sole  end  for  which  mankind  are  warranted, 
individually  or  collectively,  in  interfering  with 
the  liberty  of  action  of  any  of  their  number, 
is  self-protection.  That  the  only  purpose  for 
which  power  can  be  rightfully  exercised  over 
any  member  of  a  civilized  community,  against 
his  will,  is  to  prevent  harm  to  others.  His 
own  good,  either  physical  or  moral,  is  not  a 
sufficient  warrant.  He  cannot  rightfully  be 
compelled  to  do  or  forbear  because  it  will  be 
better  for  him  to  do  so,  because  it  will  make 
him  happier,  because,  in  the  opinions  of  others, 
to  do  so  would  be  wise,  or  even  right.  These 
are  good  reasons  for  remonstrating  with  him, 
or  reasoning  with  him,  or  persuading  him,  or 
<ntreating  him,  but  not  for  compelling  him, 
or  visiting  him  with  any  evil  in  case  he  do 
otherwise.  To  justify  that,  the  conduct  from 
which  it  is  desired  to  deter  him,  must  be  cal- 
culated to  produce  evil  to  some  one  else.  The 
caily  partof  the  conduct  of  any  one,  for  which 
he  is  amenable  to  society,  is  that  which  con- 
cerns otiiera  In  the  part  which  merely  con- 
cerns himself,  his  independence  is,  of  right, 
ftbsoiute.  Over  himself,  over  his  own  body 
auid  mind,  the  individual  is  sovereign. 

It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
this  doctrine  is  meant  to  apply  only  to  human 
beings  in  the  maturity  of  their  fetculties.  We 
are  not  speaking  of  children,  or  of  young  per- 
tnos  bdow  the  age  which  the  law  may  fix  as 
that  of  manhood  or  womanhood.  Those  who 
&r«  still  in  a  state  to  require  being  taken  care 
<^  by  others,  must  be  protected  against  their 
Q^  actions  as  well  as  against  external  injury, 
^or  the  same  reason,  we  may  Iqave  out  of 


consideration  those  backward  states  of  society 
in  which  the  race  itself  may  be  considered  as 
in  its  nonage.  The  early  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  spontaneous  progress  are  so  great,  that 
there  is  seldom  any  choice  of  means  for  over- 
coming them;  and  a  ruler  full  of  the  spirit  of 
improvement  is  warranted  in  the  use  of  any 
expedients  that  will  attain  an  end,  perhaps 
otherwise  unattainable.  Despotism  is  a  legit- 
imate mode  of  government  in  dealing  with 
barbaricms,  provided  the  end  be  their  im- 
provement, and  the  means  justified  by  act- 
ually effecting  that  end.  Liberty,  as  a  prin- 
ciple, has  no  appUcation  to  any  state  of 
things  anterior  to  the  time  when  mankind 
have  become  capable  of  being  improved  by 
free  and  equal  discussion.  Until  then,  there 
is  nothing  for  them  but  implicit  obedience  to 
an  Akbar  or  a  Charlemagne,  if  they  are  so 
fortimate  as  to  .find  one.  But  as  soon  as  man- 
kind have  attained  the  capacity  of  being 
guided  to  their  own  improvement  by  convic- 
tion or  persuasion  (a  period  long  since  reached 
in  all  nations  with  whom  we  need  here  con- 
cern ourselves),  compulsion,  either  in  the  di- 
rect form  or  in  that  of  pains  and  penalties  for 
non-compliance,  is  no  longer  admissible  as  a 
means  to  theirx)wn  good,  and  justifiable  only 
for  the  security  of  others. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  I  forego  any  ad- 
vantage which  could  be  derived  1k>  my  £U*gu- 
ment  from  the  idea  of  abstract  right,  as  a 
thing  independent  of  utility.  I  regard  utility 
as  the  ultioiate  appeal  ofi  all  ethical  questions: 
but  it  must  be  utility  in  the  largest  sense, 
grounded  on  the  x>ermanent  interests  of  a  man 
as  a  progressive  being.  Those  interest^,  I  con- 
tend, authorize  the  subjection  of  individual 
spontaneity  to  external  control,  only  in  re- 
spect to  those  cictions  of  each,  which  concern 
the  interest  of  other  people.  If  any  one  does 
an  act  hurtful  to  others,  there  is  di,primd facie 
case  for  punishing  him,'  by  law,  or,  where 
legal  penalties  are  not  safely  applicable,  by 
general  disapprobation.  There  are  also  many 
positive  acts  for  the  benefit  of  others,  which 
he  may  rightfully  be  compelled  to  perform; 
such  as  to  give  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice ; 
to  bear  his  fair  share  in  the  common  defence, 
or  in  any  other  joint  work  necessary  to  the 
interest  of  the  society  of  which  he  enjoys  the 
protection;  and  to  perform  certain  acts  of  in- 
dividual beneficence,  such  as  saving  a  fellow- 
creature's  life,  or  interposing  to  protect  the 
defenceless  against  ill-usage,  things  which 
whenever  it  is  obviously  a  man^s  duty  to  do, 
he  may  rightfully  be  made  responsible  to  so- 
ciety for  not  doing.  A  person  may  cause  evil 
to  others  not  only  by  his  actions  but  by  his 
inaction,  and  in  either  case  he  is  justly  ac" 
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countable  to  them  for  the  injury.  The  latter 
case,  it  is  true,  requires  a  much  more  cautious 
exercise  of  compulsion  than  the  former.  To 
make  any  one  answerable  for  doing  evil  to 
others,  is  the  rule;  to  make  him  answerable 
for  not  preventing  evil,  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  the  exception.  Yet  there  are  many 
cases  clear  enough  and  grave  enough  to  justify 
that  exception.  In  all  things  which  regard 
the  external  relations  of  the  individual,  he  is 
dejure  amenable  to  those  whose  interests  are 
concerned,  and  if  need  be,  to  society  as  their 
protector.  There  are  often  good  reasons  for 
not  holding  him  to  the  responsibility;  but 
these  reasons  must  arise  from  the  special  ex- 
pediences of  the  case:  either  because  it  is  a 
kind  of  case  in  which  he  is  on  the  whole  likely 
to  act  better,  when  left  to  his  own  discretion, 
than  when  controlled  in  any  way  in  which 
society  have  it  in  their  power  to  control  him ; 
or  because  the  attempt  to  exercise  control 
would  produce  other  evils,  greater  than  those 
which  it  would  prevent.  When  such  reasons 
as  these  preclude  the  enforcement  of  responsi- 
bility, the  conscience  of  the  agent  himself 
should  step  into  the  vacant  judgment  seat, 
and  protect  those  interests  of  others  which 
have  no  external  protection;  judging  himself 
all  the  more  rigidly,  because  the  case  does  not 
admit  of  his  being  made  accountable  to  the 
judgment  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

But  there  is  a  sphere  of  action  in  which  soci- 
ety, as  distinguished  from  the  individual,  has, 
if  any,  only  an  in'&irect  interest;  compre- 
hending all  that  portion  of  a  person^s  life  and 
conduct  which  affects  only  himself,  or  if  it 
also  affects  others,  only  with  their  free,  vol- 
untary, and  undeceived  consent  and  partici- 
p.ation.  When  I  say  only  himself,  I  mean  di- 
rectly and  in  the  first  instance:  for  whatever 
atfects  himself,  may  affect  others  through 
himself;  and  the  objection  which  may  be 
grounded  on  this  contingency,  will  receive 
consideration  in  the  sequel.  This,  then,  is  the 
appropriate  region  of  human  liberty.  It  com- 
prises, first,  the  inward  domain  of  conscious- 
ness; demanding  liberty  of  conscience,  in  the 
most  comprehensive  sense ;  liberty  of  thought 
and  feeling;  absolute  freedom  of  opinion  and 
sentiment  on  all  subjects,  practical  or  specu- 
lative, scientific,  moral,  or  theological.  The 
liberty  of  expressing  and  publishing  opinions 
may  seem  to  fall  under  a  different  principle, 
since  it  belongs  to  that  part  of  the  conduct  of 
an  individual  which  concerns  other  people; 
but,  being  almost  of  as  much  importance  as 
the  Uberty  of  thought  itself,  and  resting  in 
great  part  on  the  same  reasons,  is  practically 
inseparable  from  it.  Secondly,  the  principle 
i-equires  liberty  of  tastes  and  pursuits;  of 


framing  the  plan  of  our  life  to  suit  our  own 
character;  of  doing  as  w;elike,  subject  to  such 
consequences  as  may  foUow:  without  imped- 
iment from  our  fellow-creatures,  so  long  as 
what  we  do  does  not  harm  them,  even  though 
they  should  think  our  conduct  foolish,  per- 
verse, or  wrong.  Thirdly,  from  this  liberty 
of  each  individual,  follows  the  liberty,  within 
the  same  limits,  of  combination  among  in- 
dividuals; freedom  to  unite,  for  any  purpose 
not  involving  harm  to  others:  the  persons 
combining  being  supposed  to  be  of  full  age, 
and  not  forced  or  deceived. 

No  society  in  which  these  liberties  are  not, 
on  the  whole,  respected,  is  free,  whatever  may 
befits  form  of  government;  and  none  is  com- 
pletely free  in  which  they  do  not  exist  abso- 
lutely and  unqualified.  The  only  freedom 
which  deserves  the  name,  is  that  of  pursuing 
our  own  good  in  our  own  way,  so  long  as  we 
do  not  attempt  to  deprive  others  of  theirs,  or 
impede  their  efforts  to  obtain  it.  Each  is  the 
proper  guardian  of  his  own  health,  whether 
bodily,  or  mental  and  spiritual.  Mankind  are 
greater  gainers  by  suffering  each  other  to  live 
as  seems  good  to  themselves,  than  by  compel- 
ling each  to  live  as  seems  good  to  the  rest. 

Though  this  doctrine  is  anything  but  new, 
and,  to  some  persons,  may  have  the  air  of  a 
truism,  there  is  no  doctrine  which  stands 
more  directly  opposed  to  the  general  tendency 
of  existing  opinion  and  practice.    Society  has 
expended  fully  as  much  effort  in  the  attempt 
(according  to  its  lights)  to  compel  people  to 
conform  to  its  notions  of  personal,  as  of  social 
excellence.      The    ancient    commonwealths 
thought  themselves  entitled  to  practice,  and 
the  ancient  philosophers  countenanced,   the 
regulation  of  every  part  of  private  conduct  by 
public  authority,  on  the  ground  that  the  State 
had  a  deep  interest  in  the  whole  bodily  and 
mental  discipline  of  every  one  of  its  citisens ; 
a  mode  of  thinking  which  may  have  been  ad- 
missible in  small  republics  surroimded  by 
powerful  enemies,  in  constant  peril  of  being 
subverted  by  foreign  attack  or  internal  com- 
motion, and  to  which  even  a  short  interval  of 
relaxed  energy  and  self-command  might  so 
easily  be  fatal,  that  they  could  not  afford  to 
wait  for  the  salutary  permanent  effects  of 
freedom.    In  the  modem  world,  the  greater 
size  of  political  communities,  and  above  all« 
the  separation  between  spiritual  and  temporal 
authority  (which  placed  the  direction  of  men^s 
consciences  in  other  hands  than  those  wlaich 
controlled  their-worldly  affairs),  prevented  ao 
great  an  interference  by  law  in  the  details  of 
private  life;  but  the  engines  of  moral  repres- 
sion have  been  wielded   more   strenuously 
against  divergence  from  the  reigning  opinion 
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in  aelf-regaiding,  tlian  even  in  social  matters; 
religion,  the  moet  powerful  of  the  elements 
winch  have  entered  into  the  formation  of 
moral  feeling,  having  almost  always  been  gov- 
erned either  by  the  ambition  of  a  hierarchy, 
seeking  control  over  every  department  of  hu- 
man conduct,  or  by  the  spirit  of  Puritanism. 
And  some  of  those  modem  reformers  who  have 
jdaced  themselves  in  strongest  opposition  to  the 
religions  of  the  past,  have  been  noway  behind 
either  churches  or  sects  in  their  assertion  of  the 
right  of  spiritual  domination:  M.  Gomte,  in 
particular,  whose  social  system,  as  imfolded  in 
faffi  Systtme  de  JP<^itique  Powtivej  aims  at  es- 
tablishing (though  by  moral  more  than  by  le- 
gal appliances)  a  despotism  of  society  over  the 
individual,  surpassing  anything  contemplated 
in  the  political  ideal  of  the  most  rigid  discip- 
tinarian  among  the  ancient  philosophers. 

Apart  from  the  peculiar  tenets  of  individual 
thinkers,  there  is  also  in  the  world  at  large  an 
inereasing  inclination  to  stretch  unduly  the 
powo^  of  society  over  the  individual,  both  by 
the  force  of  opinion  and  even  by  that  of  legis- 
lation; and  as  the  tendency  of  all  the  changes 
taking  place  in  the  world  is  to  strengthen  so- 
d^y,  and  diminish  the  power  of  the  individ- 
ual, this  encroachment  is  not  one  of  the  evils 
which  tend  spontaneously  to  disappear,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  to  grow  more  and  more 
formidable.  The  disposition  of  mankind, 
whether  as  rulers  or  as  fellow-citizens,  to  im- 
pose their  own  opinions  and  inclinations  as  a 
nile  of  conduct  on  others,  is  so  energetically 
sopported  by  some  of  the  best  and  by  some  of 
the  worst  feelings  incident  to  human  nature, 
that  it  is  hardly  ever  kept  under  restraint  by 
anything  but  want  of  power;  and  as  the 
power  is  not  declining,  but  growing,  imless  a 
strong  barrier  of  moral  conviction  can  be 
raised  against  the  mischief,  we  must  expect, 
in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  world,  to 
see  it  increase. 

It  will  be  convenient  for  the  argument,  if, 
instead  of  at  once  entering  upon  the  general 
thesis^  we  confuie  ourselves  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  a  siDgle  branch  of  it,  on  which  the 
principle  here  stated  is,  if  not  fully,  yet  to 
a  certain  point,  recognized  by  the  current 
opinions.  This  one  branch  is  the  Liberiy  of 
Thooght:  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  sepa- 
rate the  cognate  liberty  of  speaking  and  of 
writing.  Although  these  liberties,  to  some 
eonsiderable  amount,  form  part  of  the  polit- 
ical morality  of  all  cotmtries  which  profess  re- 
ligious toleration  and  free  institutions,  the 
gronnds,  both  philosophical  and  practical,  on 
vfaich  they  rest,  are  perhaps  not  so  familiar 
to  ihe  general  mind,  nor  so  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated by  many  even  of  the  leaders  of  opinion, 


as  might  have  been  ezx>ected.  Those  grounds, 
when  rightly  imderstood,  are  of  much  wider 
application  than  to  only  one  division  of  the 
subject,  and  a  thorough  consideration  of  this 
part  of  the  question  will  be  found  the  best  in- 
troduction to  the  remainder.  Those  to  whom 
nothing  which  I  am  about  to  say  will  be  new, 
may  therefore,  I  hope,  excuse  me,  if  on  a  sub- 
ject which  now  for  three  centuries  has  been 
so  often  discussed,  I  venture  on  one  discussion 
more. 


CHAPTER  n. 

OF  THE  LIBEBTY  OF  THOUaHT  AND  DISCUSSION. 

The  time,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  gone  by,  when 
any  defence  would  be  necessary  of  the  *  liberty 
of  the  press '  as  one  of  the  securities  against 
corrupt  or  tyrannical  government.  No  argu- 
ment, we  may  suppose,  can  now  be  needed, 
against  permitting  a  legislature  or  an  execu- 
tive, not  identified  in  interest  with  the  people, 
to  prescribe*opinions  to  them,  and  determine 
what  doctrines  or  what  arguments  they  shall 
be  allowed  to  hear.  This  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion, besides,  has  been  so  often  and  so  trium- 
phantly enforced  by  preceding  writers,  that 
it  needs  not  be  specially  insisted  on  in  this 
place.  Though  the  law  of  England  on  the 
subject  of  the  press,  is  as  servile  to  this  day 
as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Tudors,  there  is 
little  danger  of  its  being  a^^tually  put  in  force 
ctgainst  political  discussion,  except  during 
some  temporary  panic,  when  fear  of  insurrec- 
tion drives  ministers  and  judges  from  their 
propriety;*  and,  speaking  generally,  it  is  not, 

*  These  words  had  scarcely  been  written,  when,  as  if  to  give 
them  an  emphatic  contradiction,  occmred  the  Government 
Press  Prosecutions  of  186&  That  ill-judged  interference  with 
the  liberty  of  public  discussion  has  not,  however,  induced  me 
to  alter  a  single  word  in  the  text,  nor  has  it  at  all  weakened 
my  conviction  that,  moments  of  panic  excepted,  the  era  of 
pains  and  penalties  for  political  discussion  has,  in  our  own 
country,  passed  away.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  prosecutions 
were  not  persisted  in;  and,  in  the  second,  they  were  never, 
properly  speaking,  political  prosecutions.  The  offence  charg- 
ed was  not  that  of  criticising  institutions,  or  the  acts  or  per- 
sons of  rulers,  but  of  circulating  what  was  deemed  an  immoral 
doctrine,  the  lawfulness  of  Tyrannicide. 

If  the  alignments  of  Uie  present  chapter  are  of  any  validity, 
there  ought  to  exist  the  fullest  liberty  of  professing  and  dis- 
cussing, as  a  matter  of  ethical  conviction,  any  doctrine,  how- 
ever immoral  it  may  be  considered.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
irrelevant  and  out  of  place  to  examine  here,  whether  the  doc- 
trine of  l^rrannicide  deserves  that  title.  I  shall  content  my- 
self with  saying  that  the  subject  has  been  at  all  times  one  of 
the  open  questions  of  morals;  that  the  act  of  a  private  citizen 
in  striking  down  a  criminal,  who,  by  raising  himself  above  the 
law,  has  placed  himself  beyond  the  reach  of  legal  punishment 
or  control,  has  been  accounted  by  whole  nations,  and  by  8C»ne 
of  the  best  and  wisest  of  men,  not  a  crime,  but  an  act  of  exalt- 
ed virtue;  and  that,  right  or  wrong,  it  is  not  of  the  nature  of 
assassination,  but  of  dvfl  war.  As  such,  I  hold  that  the  insti- 
gation to  it,  in  a  tfpHciBc  case,  may  be  a  proper  subject  of 
punishment,  but  only  if  an  overt  act  has  followed,  and  at 
least  a  probable  connection  can  be  established  between  the  act 
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in  constitutional  countries,  to  be  apprehended, 
that  the  government,  whether  completely  re- 
sponsible to  the  people  or  not,  will  often  at- 
tempt to  control  the  expression  of  opinion, 
except  when  in  doing  so  it  makes  itself  the 
organ  of  the  general  intolerance  of  the  public. 
Let  us  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  govern- 
ment is  entirely  at  one  with  the  people,  and 
never  thinks  of  exerting  any  power  of  coer- 
cion unless  in  agreement  with  what  it  con- 
ceives to  be  their  voice.  But  I  deny  the  right 
of  the  people  to  exercise  such  coercion,  either 
by  themselves  or  by  their  government.  The 
power  itself  is  illegitimate.  The  best  govern- 
ment has  no  more  title  to  it  than  the  worst. 
It  is  as  noxious,  or  more  noxious,  when  ex- 
erted in  a^ccordance  witl)  public  opinion,  than 
when  in  opposition  to  it.  If  all  mankind  mi- 
nus one,  were  of  one  opinion,  and  only  one 
person  were  of  the  contrary  opinion,  man- 
kind would  be  no  more  justified  in  silencing 
that  one  person,  than  he,  if  he  had  the  pow- 
er, would  be  justified  in  silencing  mankind. 
Were  an  opinion  a  personal  possession  of  no 
value  except  to  the  owner ;  if  to  be  obstructed 
in  the  enjoyment  of  it  were  simply  a  private 
injury,  it  would  make  some  difference  whether 
the  injury  was  inflicted  only  on  a  few  persons 
or  on  many.  But  the  peculiar  evil  of  silenc- 
ing the  expression  of  an  opinion  is,  that  it  is 
robbing  the  human  race,  posterity  as  well  as 
the  existing  generation;  those  who  dissent 
from  the  opinion,  still  more  than  those  who 
hold  it.  If  the  opinion  is  right,  they  are  de- 
prived of  the  opportunity  of  exchcmging  error 
for  truth :  if  wrong,  they  lose,  what  is  almost 
as  great  a  benefit,  the  clearer  perception  and 
livelier  impression  of  truth,  produced  by  its 
collision  with  error. 

It  is  necessary  to  consider  separately  these 
two  hypotheses,  each  of  which  has  a  distinct 
branch  of  the  argument  corresponding  to  it. 
We  can  never  be  sure  that  the  opinion  we  are 
endeavoring  to  stifle  is  a  false  opinion ;  and  if 
we  were  sure,  stifling  it  would  be  an  evil  still. 

First:  the  opinion  which  it  is  attempted  to 
suppress  by  authority  may  possibly  be  true. 
Those  who  desire  to  suppress  it,  of  course 
deny  its  truth;  but  they  are  not  infallible. 
They  have  no  authority  to  decide  the  question 
for  all  mankind,  and  exclude  every  other  per- 
son from  the  means  of  judging.  To  refuse  a 
hearing  to  an  opinion,  because  they  are  sure 
that  it  is  false,  is  to  assume  that  their  cer- 
tainty is  the  same  thing  as  absolute  certainty. 

and  the  instigation.  Even  then,  it  is  not  a  foreign  government 
hut  the  Teiy  government  aasailed,  which  alone,  in  the  exercise 
of  self-defence,  can  legitimatelj  pimlah  attacks  directed 
against  its  own  existence. 


All  silencing  of  discussion  is  an  assumption  of 
infallibility.  Its  condemnation  may  be  al- 
lowed to  rest  on  this  common  argument,  not 
the  worse  for  being  common. 

Unfortunately  for  the  good  sense  of  mankindr 
the  fact  of  their  fallibility  is  far  from  carry- 
ing tjie  weight  in  their  practical  judgment, 
which  is  always  allowed  to  it  in  theory ;  for 
while  every  one  well  knows  himself  to  be  falli- 
ble, few  think  it  necessary  to  take  any  pre- 
cautions against  their  own  fallibility,  or  ad- 
mit the  supposition  that  any  opinion,  of  which 
they  feel  very  certain,  may  be  one  of  the  ex- 
amples of  the  error  to  which  they  acknowl- 
edge themselves  to  be  liable.    Absolute  prin- 
ces, or  others  who  are  accustomed  to  unlimited 
deference,  usually  feel  this  complete  confi- 
dence in  their  own  opinions  on  nearly  all  sub- 
jects.    People  more  happily  situated,  who 
sometimes  hear  their  opinions  disputed,  and 
are  not  wholly  unused  to  be  set  right  when 
they  are  wrong,  place  the  same  unbounded 
reliance  only  on  such  of  their  opinions  as  are 
shared  by  all  who   surround  them,  or   to 
whom  they  habitually  defer:  for  in  pi'opor- 
tion  to  a  man^s  want  of  confidence  in  his  own 
solitary  judgment,  does  he   usuaUy  repose 
with  implicit  trust  on  the  infallibility  of  '  the 
world '  in  general.    And  the  world,  to  each 
individual,  means  the  part  of  it  with  which 
he  comes  in  contact;  his  party,  his  sect,  his 
chtu^h,  his  class  of  society :  the  man  may  be 
called,  by  comparison,  almost  liberal  and  large 
minded  to  whom  it  means  anything  so  com- 
prehensive as  his  own  country  or  his  own  age. 
Nor  is  his  faith  in  this  collective  authority  at 
all  shaken  by  his  being  aware  that  other  ages, 
countries,  sects,  churches,  classes,  and  parties 
have  thought,  and  even  now  think,  the  exact 
reverse.  He  devolves  upon  his  own  world  the 
responsibility  of  being  in  the  right  against  the 
dissentient  worlds  of  other  people;    and  it 
never  troubles  him  that  mere  accident  has  de- 
cided which  of  these  numerous  worlds  is  the 
object   of  his  reliance,  and  that  the   same 
causes  which  make  him  a  Churchman  in  Lon- 
don, would  have  made  him  a  Buddhist  or  a 
Confucian  in  Pekin.    Yet  it  is  as  evident  in 
itself,  as  any  amount  of  argument  can  make 
it,  that  ages  are  no  more  infallible  than  indi- 
viduals; every  age  having  held  many  opin- 
ions which  subsequent  ages  have  deemed  not 
only  false  but  absurd ;  and  it  is  as  certain 
that  many  opinions,  now  general,  will  be  re- 
jected by  future  ages,  as  it  is  that  ntany,  once 
general,  are  rejected  by  the  present. 

The  objection  likely  to  be  made  to  this  argu- 
ment, would  probably  take  some  such  form 
as  the  following.  There  is  no  gi*eater  assump- 
tion of  infallibility  in  forbidding  the  propaga- 
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ti(m  of  error,  than  in  any  other  lihing  which  is 
done  by  public  authority  on  its  own  judgment 
and  responsibility.  Judgment  is  given  to  men 
that  they  may  use  it.  Because  it  may  be  used 
erroneously,  are  mea  to  betold  that  they  ought 
not  to  use  it  at  all?  To  prohibit  what  they 
think  pernicious,  is  not  claiming  exemption 
from  error,  but  fulfilling  the  duty  incuqibent 
on  them,  although  fallible,  of  acting  on  their 
conscientious  cony iction.  If  we  were  never  to 
act  on  our  opinions,  because  those  opinions 
may  be  wrong,  we  should  leave  all  our  in- 
t^ests  uncared  for,  and  all  our  duties  unper- 
formed. An  objection  which  applies  to  all 
oonduct,  can  be  no  valid  objection  to  any  con- 
duct in  particular.  It  is  the  duty  of  govem- 
msnts,  and  of  individuals,  to  form  the  truest 
opinions  they  can;  to  form  them  carefully, 
and  never  impose. them  upon  others  unless 
they  are  quite  sure  of  being  right.  But  when 
they  are  sure  (such  reasoners  may  say),  it  is 
notoonscientiousnees  but  cowardice  to  shrink 
from  acting  on  their  opinions,  and  cdlow  doc- 
trinea  which  they  honestly  think  dangerous 
to  the  wel&u^  of  mankind,  either  in  this  life 
or  in  another^  to  be  scattered  abroad  without 
r^etraint,  because  other  people,  in  less  enlight- 
ened times^  have  persecuted  opinions  now  be- 
lieved to  be  true.  Let  us  take  care,  it  maybe 
nid,  not  to  make  the  same  mistake :  but  gov- 
eniments  and  nations  have  made  mistakes  in 
other  things  which  cure  not  denied  to  be  fit 
subjects  for  the  exercise  of  authority:  they 
have  laid  on  bad  taxes,  made  unjust  wars. 
Ou§;ht  we  therefore  to  lay  on  no  taxes,  and, 
under  whatever  provocation,  make  no  wars? 
Heo,  and  governments,  must  act  to  the  best 
of  their  ability.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
absolute  certainty,  but  there  is  assurance  suf- 
ficient for  the  purposes  of  hiunan  life.  We 
Qiay,  and  must,  assume  our  opinion  to  be  true 
[or  the  guidance  of  our  own  conduct:  and  it 
is  aaBoming  no  more  when  we  forbid  bad 
Bien  to  pervert  society  by  the  propagation  of 
oiudons  which  we  regard  as  Mse  and  per^ 
nidoua 

I  answer,  that  it  is  assuming  very  much 
i&ore.  There  is  the  greatest  difference  be- 
tveen  presuming  an  opinion  to  be  true,  be- 
canse,  with  every  opportunity  for  contesting 
it,  it  has  not  be^i  refuted,  and  assuming  its 
^th  for  the  piuposse  of  not  permitting  its 
refutation.  Ck^mplete  liberty  of  contradicting 
and  disproving  our  opinion,  is  the  very  con- 
dition which  justifies  us  in  assuming  its  truth 
^purposes  of  action;  and  on  no  other  terms 
ttm  a  being  with  human  faculties  have  any 
i^onal  assurance  of  being  right. 

When  we  ocmsider  either  the  history  of  opin- 
*>Ji  or  the  ordinary  conduct  of  human  life,  to 


what  is  it  to  be  ascribed  that  the  one  and  the 
other  are  no  worse  than  they  are?    Not  cer- 
tainly to  the  inherent  force  of  the  human  un- 
derstanding; for,  on  any  matter  not  self-evi- 
dent, there  are  ninety-nine  persons  totally  in- 
cax>ab]e  of  judging  of  it,  for  one  who  is  capa- 
ble; and  the  capacity  of  the  hundredth  per- 
son is  only  comparative;  for  the  majority  of 
the  eminent  men  of  every  past  generation 
held  many  opinions  now  known  to  be  erro- 
neous,  and  did  or  approved  numerous  things 
which  no  one  will  now  justify.    Why  is  it, 
then,  that  there  is  on  the  whole  a  preponder- 
ance among  mankind  of  rational  opinions  and 
rational  conduct?    If  there  really  is  this  pre- . 
ponderance — ^which  there  must  be  unless  hu- 
man affairs  are,  and  have  always  been,  in  an 
almost  desperate  state — ^it  is  owing  to  a  qual- 
ity  of  the  hiunan  mind,  the  source  of  every- 
thing respectable  in  man  either  as  an  intellect^ 
ual  or  as  a  moral  being,  namely,  that  his  er- 
rors are  corrigible.    He  is  capable  of  rectify- 
ing his  mistakes,  by  discussion  and  experience. 
Not  by  experience  alone.    There  must  be  dis- 
cussion, to  show  how  experience  is  to  be  inter- 
preted.   Wrong  opinions  and  practices  grad- 
ually yield  to  fact  and  argument:  but  facts 
and  arguments,  to  produce  any  effect  on  the 
mind,  must  be  brought  before  it.    Very  few 
facts  are  able  to  tell  their  own  story,  without 
comments  to  bring  out  their  meeting.    The 
whole  strength  and  value,  then,  of  htunan 
judgment,  depending  on  the  one  property, 
that  it  can  be  set  right  when  it  is  wrong,  re- 
licuice  can  be  placed  on   it  only  when   the 
means  of  setting  it  right  are  kept  constantly 
at  hand.    In  the  case  of  any  person  whose 
judgment  is  really  deserving  of  confidence, 
how  has  it  become  so?    Because  he  has  kept 
his  mind  open  to  criticism  of  his  opinions  and 
conduct.    Because  it  has  been  his  practice  to 
listen  to  all  that  could  be  said  against  him;  to 
profit  by  as  much  of  it  as  was  just,  and  ex- 
pound to  himself,  and  upon  occasion  to  others, 
the  fallacy  of  what  was  fallacious.    Because 
he  has  felt,  that  the  only  way  in  which  a  hu- 
man being  can  make  some  approach  to  know- 
ing the  whole  of  a  subject,  is  by  hearing  what 
can  be  said  about  it  by  persons  of  every  vari- 
ety of  opinion,  and  studying  all  modes  in 
which  it  can  be  looked  at  by  every  character 
of  mind.    No  wise  man  ever  acquired  his  wis* 
dom  in  any  mode  but  this;  nor  is  it  in  the  nat- 
ure of  human  intellect  to  become  wise  in  any 
other  manner.    The  steady  habit  of  correcting 
and  completing  his  own  opinion  by  collating  it 
with  those  of  others,  so  far  from  causing  doubt 
and  hesitation  in  carrying  it  into  practice,  is 
the  only  stable  foundation  for  a  just  reliance  on 
it:  for,  being  cognizant  of  all  that  can,  at  least 
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obviously,  b^  said  against  him,  and  having 
taken  up  his  postion  against  all  gainsayers— 
knowing  that  he  has  sought  for  objections  and 
difficulties,  instead  of  avoiding  them,  and  has 
shut  out  no  light  which  can  be  thrown  upon 
the  subject  from  any  quarter— he  has  a  right 
to  think  Ihs  judgment  better  than  that  of  any 
person,  or  6kny  multitude,  who  have  not  gone 
through  a  similar  process. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  require  that  what  the 
wisest  of  mankind,  those  who  are  best  enti- 
tled to  trust  their  own  judgment,  find  nec- 
essary to  warrant  their  relying  on  it,  should 
be  submitted  to  by  that  miscellaneous  collec- 
tion of  a  few  wise  and  many  foolish  individ- 
uals, called  the  public.  The  most  intolerant 
of  churches,  the  Boman  Cathohc  Churchy  even 
at  the  canonisation  of  a  saint,  admits,  and 
listens  patiently  to,  a  '  devil's  advocate.'  The 
holiest  of  men,  it  appears,  cannot  be  admitted 
to  posthumous  honors,  tmtil  all  that  the  devil 
could  say  against  him  is  known  and  weighed. 
If  even  the  Newtonian  philosophy  were  not 
permitted  to  be  questioned,  mankind  could 
not  feel  as  complete  assurance  of  its  truth  as 
they  now  do.  The  beliefs  which  we  have 
most  warrant  for,  have  no  safeguard  to  rest 
on,  but  a  standing  invitation  to  the  whole 
world  to  prove  them  unfounded.  If  the  chal- 
lenge is  not  accepted,  or  is  accepted  and  the  at- 
tempt fails,  we  are  fa;r  enough  from  certainty 
still ;  but  we  have  done  the  best  that  the  exist- 
ing state  of  htunan  reason  admits  of;  we  have 
neglected  nothing  that  could  give  the  truth  a 
chance  of  reaching  us:  if  the  lists  are  kept 
open,  we  may  hope  that  if  there  be  a  better 
truth,  it  will  be  found  when  the  human  mind 
is  capable  of  receiving  it;  and  in  the  mean 
time  we  may  rely  on  having  attained  such  ap>- 
proach  to  truth,  as  is  possible  in  our  own  day. 
This  is  the  amount  qf  certainty  attainable  by 
a  fallible  being,  and  this  the  s61e  way  of  at- 
taining it. 

Strange  it  is,  that  men  should  admit  the 
validity  of  the  arguments  for  free  discussion, 
but  object  to  their  being  ^  pushed  to  an  ex- 
treme;' not  seeing  that  unless  the  reasons  are 
good  for  an  extreme  case,  they  are  not  good 
for  any  case.  Strange  that  they  should  im- 
agine that  they  are  not  assuming  infallibility , 
when  they  acknowledge  that  there  should  be 
free  discussion  on  all  subjects  which  can  pos- 
sibly be  doubtful^  but  think  that  some  partic- 
ular principle  or  doctrine  should  be  forbidden 
to  be  questioned  because  it  is  so  certain,  that 
is,  because  they  are  certain  that  it  is  certain. 
To  call  any  proposition  certain,  while  there  is 
any  one  who  would  deny  its  certainty  if  per- 
mitted, but  who  is  not  pennitted,  is  to  assume 
that  we  ourselves,  and  those  who  agree  with 


us,  are  the  judges  of  certainty,  and  judges 
without  hearing  the  other  side. 

In  the  present  ag^—whichhas  been  described 
as  ^  destitute  of  faith,  but  ternfied  at  scepti- 
cism ' — in  which  people  feel  sure,  not  so  much 
that  their  opinions  are  true,  as  that  they  should 
not  know  what  to  do  without  themr— the  claims 
of  an  opinion  to  be  protected  from  public  at- 
tack are  rested  not  so  much  on  its  truth,  as 
on  its  importance  to  society.    There  are,  it  is 
alleged,  certain  beliefs,  so  useful,  not  to  say 
indispensable  to  well-being,  that  it  is  as  much 
the  duty  of  governments  to  uphold  those  be- 
hef  s,  as  to  protect  any  other  of  the  interests 
of  society.    In  a  case  of  such  necessity,  and  so 
directly  in  the  line  of  their  duty,  something 
less  than  infallibility  may,  it  is  maintained, 
warrant,  and  even  bind,  governments,  to  act 
on  their  own  opinion,  coxifirmed  by  Uie  general 
opinion  of  mankind.    It  is  also  often  argued, 
and  still  oftener  thought,  that  none  but  bad 
men  would  desire  to  weaken  these  salutary  be- 
liefs; and  there  can  be  nothing  wrong,  it  is 
thought,  in  restraining  bad  men,  and  prohib- 
iting what  only  such  men  would  wish  to  prac- 
tise.   This  mode  of  thinking  makes  the  justi- 
fication of  restraints  on  discussion  not  a  ques- 
tion of  the  truth  of  doctrines,  but  of  their  use- 
fulness; and  fiatters  itself  by  that  means  to 
escape  the  responsibility  of  claiming  to  be  an 
infallible  judge  of  opinions.    But  those  who 
thus  satisfy  themselves,  do  not  perceive  that 
the  assumption  of  infallibility  is  merely  shifted 
from  one  point  to  another.    The  usefulness  of 
an  opinion  is  itself  matter  of  opinion:  as  dis- 
putable, as  open  to  discussion,  and  requiring 
discussion   as   much,  as  the  opinicm  iteell 
There  is  the  same  need  of  an  infallible  judge 
of  opinions  to  decide  an  opinion  to  be  noxious, 
as  to  decide  it  tp  be  false,  imless  the  opinion 
condemned  has  full  opportunity  of  defending 
itself.    And  it  willnot  do  to  say  that  the  here- 
tic may  be  allowed  to  maintain  the  utility  or 
harmlessness  of  his  opinion,  though  forbidden 
to  maintain  its  truth.    The  truth  of  an  opinion 
is  part  of  its  utility.     If  we  would  know 
whether  or  not  it  is  desirable  that  a  proposi- 
tion should  be  believed,  is  it  possible  to  exclude 
the  consideration  of  whether  or  not  it  is  true? 
In  the  opinion,  not  of  bad  men,  but  of  the  best 
men,  no  belief  which  is  contrary  to  truth  can 
be  really  useful:  and  can  you  prevent  su<^ 
men  from  urging  that  plea,  when  they  are 
charged  with  culpability  for  denying  some 
doctrine  which  they  are  told  is  useful,  but 
which  they  believe  to  be  false?    Those  who 
are  on  the  dide  of  received  opinions,  never  fail 
to  take  all  possible  advantage  of  this  plea ;  you 
do  not  find  t?iem  handling  the  question  of  util- 
ity as  if  it  could  be  completely  abstracted  from 
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that  of  traih:  on  the  contrary,  it  is,  above  all, 
because  their  doctrine  is  ^  the  truth,'  that  the 
knowledge  or  the  behef  of  it  is  held  to  be  so 
indispensable.  Hiere  can  be  no  fair  discussion 
of  the  question  of  usefulness^  when  an  argu- 
ment so  vital  may  be  employed  on  one  side, 
but  not  on  the  other.  And  in  point  of  fact, 
when  law  or  public  feeling  do  not  permit  the 
troth  of  an  opinion  to  be  disputed,  they  are 
just  as  little  tolerant  of  a  denial  of  its  useful- 
ness. The  utmost  they  allow  is  an  extenuation 
of  its  absolute  necessity,  or  of  the  positive 
guilt  of  rejecting  it. 

In  order  more  fully  to  illustrate  the  mischief 
of  denying  a  hearing  to  opinions  because  we, 
in  our  own  judgment,  have  condemned  them, 
it  will  be  desirable  to  fix  down  the  discussion 
to  a  concrete  case ;  and  I  choose,  by  preference, 
the  cases  which  are  least  favorable  to  me— in 
which  the  argument  against  freedom  of  opin- 
ion, both  on  the  score  of  truth  and  on.  that 
of  utUity,  is  considered  the  strongest.  '  Let 
the  opinions  impugned  be  the  beUef  in  a  God 
and  in  a  future  state,  or  any  of  the  commonly 
received  doctrines  of  moredity.  To  fight  the 
battle  on  such  ground,  gives  a  great  advan- 
tage to  an  unfair  antagonist;  since  he  will  be 
sure  to  say  (and  many  who  have  no  desire 
to  be  unfair  will  say  it  internally),  Are  these 
the  doctrines  which  you  do  not  deem  suffi- 
ciently certain  to  be  taken  under  the  protection 
oflawf  Is  the  belief  in  a  God  one  of  the  opin- 
ions, to  feel  sure  of  which,  you  hold  to  be  as- 
suming infallibility?  But  I  must  be  permitted 
to  observe,  that  it  is  not  the  feeling  sure  of  a 
doctrine  (be  it  what  it  may)  which  I  call  an 
assumption  of  infallibility.  It  is  the  under- 
taking to  decide  that  question  for  others,  with- 
outaUowing  them  to  hear  what  can  be  said  on 
the  contrary  side.  And  I  denounce  and  repro- 
bate this  pretension  not  the  less,  if  put  forth 
on  the  side  of  my  most  solemn  convictions. 
However  positive  any  one^s  persuasion  may 
be,  not  only  of  the  faMty  but  of  the  pernicious 
oonsequences — ^not  only  of  the  pernicious  con- 
sequences, but  (to  adopt  expressions  which  I 
altogether  condemn)  the  immorality  and  im- 
piety of  an  opinion ;  yet  if,  in  pursuance  of 
that  private  judgment,  though  backed  by  the 
imblic  judgment  of  his  country  or  his  cotem- 
pararies,  he  prevents  the  opinion  from  being 
heard  in  its  defence,  he  assumes  infallibility. 
And  so  far  from  the  assumption  beii^  less  ob- 
jecfeioaable  or  less  dangerous  because  theopm- 
ioQ  is  called  immoral  or  impious,  this  is  the 
case  of  all  others  in  which  it  is  most  fatal. 
Ihese  are  exactly  the  occasions  on  which  the 
men  of  one  generation  commit  those  dreadful 
mistakes,  which  expite  the  astonishzaent  and 
horror  of  posterity.    It  is^among  such  that 


we  find  the  instances  memorable  in  history, 
when  the  arm  of  the  law  has  been  employed 
to  root  out  the  best  men  and  the  noblest  doc- 
trines; with  deplorable  success  as  to  the  men, 
though  some  of  the  doctrines  have  siu^ved 
to  be  (as  if  in  mockery)  invoked,  in  defence  of 
similar  conduct  towards  those  who  dissent 
from  themj  or  from  their  received  interpreta- 
tion. 

Mankind  can  hardly  be  too  often  reminded, 
that  there  was  once  a  man  named  Socrates, 
betweeil  whom  and  the  legal  authorities  and 
public  opinion  of  his  time,  there  took  place  a 
memorable  collision.  Bom  in  an  age  and 
country  abounding  in  individual  greatness, 
this  man  has  been  handed  down  to  us  by  those 
who  best  knew  both  him  and  the  age,  as  the 
most  virtuous  man  in  it ;  while  v)e  know  him 
as  the  head  and  prototype  of  all  subsequent 
teachers  of  virtue,  the  source  equally  of  the 
lofty  inspiration  of  Plato  and  the  judicious 
utilitarianism  of  Aristotle,  *  i  maestri  di  color 
che  aanno,^  the  two  headsprings  of  ethical  as 
of  all  other  philosophy.  This  acknowledged 
master  of  aU  the  eminent  thinkers  who  have 
since  lived— whose  fame,  still  growing  after 
more  than  two  thousand  years,  aU  but  out- 
weighs the  whole  remainder  of  the  names 
which  make  his  native  city  illustrious— was 
put  to  death  by  his  countrymen,  after  a  judi* 
cial  conviction,  for  impiety  and  immorality. 
Impiety,  in  denying  the  gods  recognized  by 
the  State;  indeed  his  accuser  asserted  (see  the 
*  Apologia  0  that  he  believed  in  no  gods  at  all. 
Immorality,  in  being,  by  his  doctrines  and  in- 
structions, a  *  corrupter  of  youth.^  Of  these 
charges  the  tribunal,  there  is  every  ground 
for  believing,  honestiy  found  him  guilty,  and 
condemned  tbe  man  who  probably  oi  all  then 
bom  had  deserved  best  of  mankind,  to  be  put 
to  death  as  a  criminal. 

To  pass  from  this  to  the  only  other  instance 
of  judicial  iniquity,  the  mention  of  which, 
after  the  condemnation  of  Socrates,  would  not 
be  ananti-chmax:  the  event  which  took  place 
on  Calvary  rather  more  than  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  ago.  The  man  who  left  on  the 
memory  of  those  who  witnessed  his  life  and 
conversation,  such  an  impression  of  his  moral 
grandeur,  that  eighteen  subsequent  centuries 
have  done  homage  to  him  a^  the  Almighty  in 
person^  was  ignominiously  put  to  death,  as 
what  ?  As  a  blasphemer.  Men  did  not  merely 
mistaketheir  benefactor ;  they  mistook  him  for 
the  exact  contrary  of  what  he  was,  and  treated 
him  as  that  prodigy  of  impiety,  which  they 
thems^ves  are  now  held  to  be,  for  their  treat- 
ment of  him.  The  feelings  with  which  man- 
kind now  regard  these  lamentable  tranBacti<»a, 
especially  the  later  of  the  twoy  render  them 
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extremely  unjust  in  their  judgment  of  the  un- 
happy actors.  These  were,  to  all  appearance, 
not  bad  men— not  worse  then  men  commonly 
are,  but  rather  the  contrary;  men  who  pos- 
sessed in  a  full,  or  somewhat  more  than  a  £ull 
measure,  the  religious,  moral,  and  patriotic 
feelings  of  their  time  and  people:  the  very 
kind  of  men  who,  in  all  times,  our  own  in- 
cluded, have  every  chance  of  passing  through 
life  blameless  and  respected.  The  high-priest 
who  rent  his  garments  when  the  words  were 
pronounced,  which,  according  to  all  the  ideas 
of  his  country,  constituted  the  blackest  guilt, 
was  in  all  probability  quite  as  sincere  in  his 
horror  and  indignation,  as  the  generality  of 
respectable  and  pious  men  now  are  in  the  re* 
Iigious  and  moral  sentiments  they  profess; 
and  most  of  those  who  now  shudder  at  his 
conduct,  if  they  had  lived  in  his  time,  and 
been  bom  Jews,  would  have  acted  precisely 
as  he  did.  Orthodox  Christians  who  are 
tempted  to  think  that  those  who  stoned  to 
death  the  first  martyrs  must  have  been  worse 
men  than  they  themselves  are,  ought  to  re- 
member that  one  of  those  persecutors  was 
Saint  Paul. 

'  Let  us  add  one  more  example,  the  most 
striking  of  aU,  if  the  impressiveness  of  an 
error  is  measured  by  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of 
him  who  falls  into  it.  If  ever  any  one,  pos- 
sessed of  power,  had  grounds  for  thinking 
himself  the  best  and  most  enlightened  among 
Ills  cotemporaries,  it  was  the  Emperor  Marcus 
Aurelius.  Absolute  monarch  of  the  whole 
civilized  world,  he  preserved  through  life  not 
only  the  most  unblemished  justice,  but  what 
>7a8  less  to  be  expected  from  his  Stoical  breed- 
ing, the  tenderest  heart.  The  few  failings 
which  are  attributed  to  him,  were  all  on  the 
side  of  indulgence:  while  his  writings,  the 
highest  ethical  product  of  the  ancient  mind, 
>diff er  scarcely  perceptibly,  if  they  differ  at  all, 
from  the  most  characteristic  teachings  of 
Christ.  This  man,  a  better  Christian  in  all 
but  the  dogmatic  sense  of  the  word,  than  al- 
most any  of  the  ostensibly  Christian  sover- 
eigns who  have  since  reigned,  persecuted 
Christianity.  Placed  at  the  summit  of  all  the 
previous  attainments  of  humanity,  with  an 
open,  unfettered  intellect,  and  a  character 
whidi  led  him  of  hin^self  to  embody  in  his 
moral  writings  the  Christian  ideal,  he  yet 
failed  to  see  that  Christianity  was  to  be  a 
good  and  not  an  evil  to  the  world,  with  his 
duties  to  which  he  was  so  deeply  penetrated. 
Existing  society  he  knew  to  be  in  a  deplorable 
state.  But  such  as  it  was,  he  saw,  or  thought 
he  saw,  that  it  was  held  together,  and  pre- 
vented from  being  worse,  by  belief  and  rever- 
ence of  Hie  received  divinities.    As  a  ruler  of 


mankind,  he  deemed  it  his  duty  not  to  ^suffer 
society  to  fall  in  pieces;  and  saw  not  how,  if 
its  existing  ties  were  removed,  any  others 
could  be  formed  which  could  again  knit  it  to- 
gether. The  new  religion  openly  aimed  at 
dissolving  these  ties:  unless,  therefore,  it  was 
his  duty  to  adopt  that  religion,  it  seemed  to  be 
his  duty  to  put  it  down.  Inasmuch  then  as 
the  theology  of  Christianity  did  not  appear  to 
him  true  or  of  divine  origin ;  inasmuch  as  this 
strange  history  of  a  crucified  God  was  not 
credible  to  him,  and  a  system  which  purported 
to  rest  entirely  upon  a  foundation  to  him  so 
wholly  unbelievable,  could  not  be  foreseen  by 
him  to  be  that  renovating  agency  which,  after 
all  abatements,  it  has  in  fact  proved  to  be; 
the  gentlest  and  most  amiable  of  philosophers 
and  rulers,  under  a  solemn  sense  of  duty,  au- 
thorized the  persecution  of  Christianity.  To 
my  mind  this  is  one  of  the  most  tragical  facts 
in  all  history.  It  is  a  bitter  thought,  how  dif- 
ferent a  thing  the  Christianity  of  the  world 
might  have  been,  if  the  Christian  faith  had 
been  adopted  as  the  religion  of  the  empire  un- 
der the  auspices  of  Marcus  Aurelius  instead  of 
those  of  Constantino.  But  it  would  be  equally 
unjust  to  him  and  false  to  truth,  to  deny,  that 
no  one  plea  which  can  be  urged  for  punishing 
anti-Christian  teaching,  was  wanting  to  'Hbx- 
CUB  Aurelius  for  punishing,  as  he  did,  the  prop* 
agation  of  Christianity.  No  Christian  more 
firmly  believes  that  Atheism  is  false,  and  tends 
to  the  dissolution  of  society,  than  Marcus  Au- 
relius believed  the  same  things  of  Christianity ; 
he  who,  of  all  men  then  living,  might  have 
been  thought  the  most  capable  of  appreciating 
it.  Unless  any  one  who  approves  of  punish- 
ment for  the  promulgation  of  opinions,  flatters 
himself  that  he  is  a  wiser  and  better  man 
than  Marcus  Aurelius— ^nore  deeply  versed  iu 
the  wisdom  of  his  time,  more  elevated  in  his 
intellect  above  it — ^more  earnest  in  his  search 
for  truth,  or  more  single-minded  in  his  devo- 
tion to  it  when  found;  let  him  abstain  from 
that  assumption  of  the  joint  inf  aUibility  o£ 
himself  and  the  multitude,  which  the  great 
Antoninus  made  with  so  unfortunate  a  re- 
sult. 

Awaro  of  the  impossilHlity  of  defending  the 
use  of  punishment  for  restraining  irreligious 
opinions,  by  any  ai^ument  which  will  not 
justify  Marcus  Antoninus,  the  enemies  of  re- 
ligious freedom,  when  hard  pressed,  occasion- 
ally accept  this  consequence,  and  say,  with. 
Dr.  Johnson,  that  the  persecutors  of  Chris- 
tianity were  in  the  right;  that  persecution  is 
an  ordeal  through  which  truth  ought  to  pass, 
and  always  passes  successfully,  legal  pen- 
alties being,  in  the  end,  iK)werlees  against 
truth,  though  sometimes  beneficially  effective 
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against  mischievous  errors.  This  is  a  form  of 
the  argument  for  religious  intolerance,  suffi- 
dentiy  remarkable  not  to  be  passed  without 

notice. 

A  theory  which  maintains  that  truth  may 
justifiaUy  be  persecuted  because  persecution 
cannot  possibly  do  it  any  harm,  cannot  be 
charged  with  being  intentionally  hostile  to  the 
reception  of  new  truths;  but  we  cannot  com- 
meod  the  generosity  of  its  dealing  with  the 
persons  to  whom  mankind  are  indebted  for 
tiiein.  To  discover  to  the  world  something 
which  deeply  concerns  it,  and  of  which  it  was 
prefviously  ignorant ;  to  prove  to  it  that  it  had 
been  mistaken  on  some  vital  point  of  temporal 
or  spiritoal  interest,  is  as  important  a  service 
SB  a  human  being  can  render  to  his  f  ellow-crea- 
tuies,  and  in  certain  cases,  as  in  those  of  the 
eariy  Christians  and  of  the  Reformers,  those 
who  think  with  Dr.  Johnson  believe  it  to  have 
been  the  most  precious  gift  which  could  bebe- 
Btowed  on  mankind.  That  the  authors  of  such 
splendid  benefits  should  be  requited  by  mar- 
tyrdom; that  their  reward  should  be  to  be 
dealt  with  as  the  vilest  of  criminals,  is  not, 
upon  this  theory,  a  deplorable  error  and  mis- 
fortune, for  which  humanity  should  mourn  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes,  but  the  normal  and  jus- 
tifiable state  of  things.  The  propounder  of  a 
new  truth,  according  to  this  doctrine,  should 
stand,  as  stood,  in  the  legislation  of  the  Loc- 
rians,  the  proposer  of  a  new  law,  with  a  halter 
round  his  neck,  to  be  instantly  tightened  if 
the  public  assembly  did  not,  on  hearing  his 
naasons,  then  and  there  adopt  his  proposition. 
People  who  def^d  this  mode  of  treating  ben- 
^Bctors,  cannot  be  supposed  to  set  much 
Talue  on  the  benefit;  and  I  believe  this  view 
of  the  subject  is  mostly  confined  to  the  sort 
of  persons  who  think  that  new  truths  may 
ha^e  been  desirable  once,  but  that  we  have 
had  enough  of  them  now. 

But,  indeed,  the  dictum  that  tnith  always 
triumphs  over  persecution,  is  one  of  those 
pleasant  falsehoods  which  men  repeat  after 
one  another  till  they  pass  into  conunonplaces, 
but  which  all  experience  refutes.  History 
teems  with  instances  of  truth  put  down  by 
persecution.  If  not  suppressed  forever,  it 
may  be  thrown  back  for  centuries.  To  speak 
only  of  religious  opinions:  the  Beformation 
broke  out  at  least  twenty  times  before  Luther, 
and  was  put  down.  Arnold  of  Brescia  was 
put  down.  Fra  Dolcino  was  put  down.  Sav- 
onarola was  put  down.  The  Albigeois  were 
put  down.  The  Vaudois  were  put  down. 
The  Lollards  were  put  down.  The  Hussites 
vere  put  down.  Ev^n  after  the  era  of  Lu- 
tiwr,  wherever  persecution  was  persisted  in, 
it  was  successfuL    In  Spain*  Italy,  Flanders, 


the  Austrian  empire,  Protestantism  was  root- 
ed out;  and,  most  likely,  would  have  been  so 
in  England,  had  Queen  Mary  hved,  or  Queen 
E^lizabeth  died.  Persecution  has  always  suc- 
ceeded* save  where  the  heretics  were  too 
strong  a  party  to  be  effectually  persecuted. 
No  reasonable  person  can  doubt  that  Chris- 
tianity might  have  been  extirpated  in  the 
Boman  Empire.  It  spread,  and  became  pre- 
dominant, because  the  persecutions  were  only 
occasional,  lasting  but  a  short  time,  and  sep" 
arated  by  long  intervals  of  almost  undisturbed 
propa^andisDDL  It  is  a  piece  of  idle  sentimen- 
tality that  truth,  merely  as  truth,  has  any  in- 
herent power  denied  to  error,  of  prevailing 
against  the  dungeon  and  the  stake.  Men  are 
not  more  zealous  for  truth  than  they  often  are 
for  error,  and  a  sufficient  appUcation  of  legal 
or  even  of  social  penalties  will  generally  suc- 
ceed in  stopping  the  propagation  of  either. 
The  real  advantage  which  truth  has  consists 
in  this,  that  when  an  opinion  is  true,  it  may 
be  extinguished  once,  twice,  or  many  times, 
but  in  the  course  of  ages  there  will  generally 
be  found  persons  to  rediscover  it,  imtil  some 
one  of  its  reappecui'ances  faUs  on  a  time  when 
from  favorable  circumstances  it  escapes  per- 
secution imtil  it  has  made  such  head  as  to 
withstand  all  subsequent  attempts  to  suppress 
it. 

It  will  be  said,  that  we  do  not  now  put  to 
death  the  introducers  of  new  opinions:  we 
are  not  like  our  fathers  who  slew  the  proph- 
ets, we  even  build  sepulchres  to  them.  It  is 
true  we  no  longer  put  heretics  to  death;  and 
the  amount  of  penal  infliction  which  modem 
feeling  would  probably  tolerate,  even  against 
the  most  obnoxious  opinions,  is  not  sufficient 
to  extirpate  them.  But  let  us  not  flatter  our- 
selves that  we  are  yet  free  from  the  stain  even 
of  legal  persecution.  Penalties  for  opinion, 
or  at  least  for  its  expression,  still  exist  by  law ; 
and  their  enforcement  is  not,  even  in  these 
times,  BO  unexampled  as  to  make  it  at  all  in- 
credible that  they  may  some  day  be  revived 
in  full  force.  In  the  year  1857,  at  the  sununer 
assizes  of  the  county  of  Cornwall,  an  unfortu- 
nate man  *  said  to  be  of  unexceptionable  con- 
duct in  all  relations  of  life,  was  sentenced  to 
twenty-one  months*  imprisonment,  for  utter- 
ing and  writing  on  a  gate  some  offensive 
•words  concerning  Christianity.  Within  a 
month  of  the  same  time,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  two 
persons,  on  two  separate  occasions,  t  were  re- 
jected as  jurymen,  and  one  of  them  grossly 
insulted  by  the  judge  and  by  one  of  the  coim- 

*  Thomas  Pooley,  Bodmin  AssiaeB,  July  81, 18ES7.  In  Deoem- 
ber  f oUowin^^,  he  received  a  free  pardon  from  the  Orown. 

t  George  Jacob  HolyoaJke,  August  17, 1807;  Edward  True- 
love,  July,  1867. 
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sel,  because  they  honestly  declared  that  they 

had  no  theological  belief;  and  a  third,  a  for- 
eigner,* for  the  same  i^eason,  was  denied  jus- 
tice against  a  thief.  This  refusal  of  redress 
took  place  in  virtue  of  the  legal  doctrine,  that 
no  person  can  be  allowed  to  give  evidence  in 
a  court  of  justice,  who  does  not  profess  belief 
in  a  God  (any  god  is  sufficient)  and  in  a  fut- 
ure state;  which  is  equivalent  to  declaring 
such  persons  to  be  outlaws,  excluded  from 
the  protection  of  the  tribunals;  who  may  not 
only  be  robbed  or  assaulted  with  impunity,  if 
no  one  but  themselves,  or  persons  of  similar 
opinions  be  present,  but  any  one  else  may  be 
robbed  or  assaulted  with  impimity,  if  the 
proof  of  the  fact  depends  on  their  evidence. 
The  assumption  on  which  this  is  grounded,  is 
that  the  oath  is  worthless,  of  a  person  who 
does  not  believe  in  a  future  state;  a  proposi- 
tion which  betokens  much  ignorance  of  his- 
tory in  those  who  assent  to  it  (since  it  is  his- 
torically true  that  a  large  proportion  of  infi- 
dels in  all  ages  have  been  persons  of  distin- 
guished integrity  and  hOnor) ;  and  would  be 
maintained  by  no  one  who  had  the  smallest 
conception  how  many  of  the  persons  in  great- 
est repute  with  the  world,  both  for  virtues 
and  attainments,  are  well  known,  at  least  to 
their  intimates,  to  be  unbelievers.  The  rule, 
besides,  is  suicidal,  and  cuts  away  its  own 
foundation.  Under  pretence  that  atheists 
must  be  liars,  it  admits  the  testimony  of  all 
atheists  who  are  willing  to  lie,  and  rejects 
only  those  who  brave  the  obloquy  of  publicly 
confessing  a  detested  creed  rather  than  afStrm 
a  falsehood.  A  rule  thus  self -convicted  of  ab- 
surdity so  far  as  regards  its  professed  pur- 
pose, can  be  kept  in  force  only  as  a  badge  of 
hatred,  a  relic  of  persecution ;  a  persecution, 
too,  having  the  peculiarity,  that  the  qualifi- 
cation for  undergoing  it,  is  the  being  clearly 
proved  not  to  deserve  it.  The  rule,  and  the 
theory  it  implies,  are  hardly  lees  insulting  to 
believers  than  to  infidels.  For  if  he  who 
does  not  believe  in  a  future  state  necessarily 
lies,  it  follows  that  they  who  do  believe  are 
only  prevented  from  lying,  if  prevented  they 
are,  by  the  fear  of  helL  We  will  not  do  the 
authors  and  abettors  of  the  rule  the  injury  of 
supposing,  that  the  conception  which  they 
have  formed  of  Christian  virtue  is  drawn 
from  their  own  consciousness. 

These,  indeed,  are  but  rags  and  remnants  of 
persecution,  and  may  be  thought  to  be  not  so 
much  an  indication  of  the  wish  to  persecute, 
as  an  example  of  that  very  frequent  infirmity 
of  English  minds,  which  makes  them  take  a 
preposterous  pleasure  in  the  assertion  of  a 

*  Baron  de  Glelclieii,  Mariborough  Street  PoUoe  Court,  Au- 
gust 4, 1857. 


bad  inrinciple,  when  they  are  no  longer  bad 
enough  to  desire  to  carry  it  really  into  prac- 
tice. But  unhappily  there  is  no  security  in 
the  state  of  the  public  mind,  that  the  suspen- 
sion of  worse  forms  of  legal  persecution,  < 
which  has  lasted  for  about  the  space  of  a  gen- 
eration, will  continue.  In  this  age  the  quiet 
surface  of  routine  is  as  often  ruffled  by  at- 
tempts to  resuscitate  past  evils,  as  to  intro- 
duce new  benefits.  What  is  boasted  of  at  the 
present  time  as  the  revival  of  religion,  is 
always,  in  narrow  and  uncultivated  minds, 
at  least  as  much  the  revival  of  bigotry;  and 
where  there  is  the  strong  pemmnent  leaven 
of  intolerance  in  the  feelings  of  a  peo]^, 
which  at  all  times  abides  in  the  middle  classes 
of  this  country,  it  needs  but  little  to  provoke 
them  into  actively  persecuting  those  whcHn 
they  have  never  ceased  to  think  proper  ob- 
jects of  persecution.*  For  it  is  this— it  is  the 
opinions  men  entertain,  and  the  feelings  they 
cherish,  respecting  those  who  disown  the  be- 
liefs they  deem  important,  which  makes  this 
coimtry  not  a  place  of  mental  freedom.  For 
a  long  time  past,  the  chief  mischief  of  the  le- 
gal penalties  is  that  they  strengthen  the  so- 
cial stigma/  It  is  that  stigma  which  is  really 
effective,  and  so  effective  is  it,  that  the  pro- 
fession of  opinions  which  are  under  the  ban 
of  society  is  much  less  common  in  England, 
than  is,  in  many  other  countries,  the  avowal 
of  those  which  incur  risk  of  judicial  punish- 
ment. In  respect  to  all  persons  but  those 
whose  pecuniary  circumstances  make  them 
independent  of  the  good  will  of  other  people, 
opinion,  on  this  subject,  is  as  efficacious  as 
law;  men  might  as  well  be  imprisoned,  as  ex- 


•  Ample  warning  may  be  drawn  from  the  large  Infnakm  of 
the  pasaioiu  of  a  persecutor,  which  mingled  with  the  general 
display  of  the  worst  parts  of  our  national  character  on  tlie  oc- 
casion of  the  Sepoy  insurrection.  The  ravings  of  fanatics  or 
charlatans  from  the  pulpit  may  be  unworthy  of  notice;  baft  the 
heads  of  the  ETangeMcal  party  have  announced  aa  their  prtnct- 
pie  for  the  government  of  Hindoos  and  Mahomedansi  thftt  no 
schools  be  supported  by  public  money  in  which  the  Bible  la  noft 
taught,  and  by  necessary  consequence  that  no  public  eniploj- 
ment  be  given  to  any  but  real  or  pretended  Chrirtiaaa.  AnUn-  ^ 
der-Secreiaiy  of  State,  in  a  speech  delivered  to  his  ooostitoenftB 
on  the  12th  of  November,  1857,  is  reported  to  have  d&id :  *  T6ler> ' 
atlon  of  their  faith  *  (the  faith  of  a  hundred  miUlons  of  BritWi 
subjects),  *  the  sosperstitioo  whidi  they  called  religloQ,  bj  the 
British  Qovemment,  had  had  the  effect  of  retarding  the  ascend- 
ancy of  the  British  name,  and  preventing  the  salutary  g^rowth 
of  Christianity.  ....  T6leratlon  was  thegreat  coiver«toiie  of 
the  religious  liberties  of  this  counixy;  but  donotletthemalHiaa 
that  precious  w<nxl  toleration.  As  he  understood  it,  it  meant 
the  complete  liberty  to  all,  freedom  of  worship,  anumg  Chria- 
Han9,  who  worahipped^ipon  the  tame  fotmdatUm,  It  meant 
toleration  of  all  sects  and  denominations  of  Chiri9tiat%9  who 
believed  in  the  one  mediation.^  I  desire  to  call  attentton  to 
the  fact,  that  a  man  who  has  been  deemed  fit  to  fill  a  hJtgh  of- 
fice in  the  government  of  this  country  under  a  liberal  BOnla. 
try,  maintains  the  doctrine  thi^all  who  do  not  beiisiv^  Ha  tiie 
divinity  of  Christ  are  boyoad  Se  pale  of  toleratloa.  Who,- 
after  t^  imbecile  display,  can  Indulge  the  illusion  thaVi«lig> 
iouB  persecutkm  has  passed  away,  never  to  return! 
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eluded  from  the  means  of  eaming  their  bread. 
TboBe  whose  bread  is  already  secured,  and 
who  desire  no  favors  from  men  in  power,  or 
from  bodies  of  men,  or  from  the  public,  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  open  avowal  of  any 
opinions,  bufto  be  ill-thought  of  and  ill-spoken 
of,  and  this  it  ought  not  to  require  a  very  he- 
roic mould  to  enable  them  to  bear.  There  is 
no  room  for  any  appeal  ad  miaericordiam  in 
behalf  of  such  persons.  But  though  we  do 
not  now  inflict  so  much  evil  on  those  who 
think- differently  from  us,  as  it  was  formerly 
our  custom  to  do,  it  may  be  that  we  do  our- 
selves as  much  evil  as  ever  by  our  treatment 
of  them.  Socrates  was  put  to  death,  but  the 
Socratic  philosophy  rose  like  the  sun  in  heav- 
en, and  spread  its  illumination  over  the  whole 
intellectual  firmament.  Christians  were  cast 
to  the  lions,  but  the  Christian  church  grew 
up  a  stately  and  spreading  tree,  overtopping 
the  older  and  less  vigorous  growths,  and  sti- 
fling them  by  its  shade.  Our  naerely  social 
intolerance  kills  no  one,  roots  out  no  opinions, 
but  induces  men  to  disguise  them  or  to  abstain 
frcHn  any  active  effort  for  their  diffusion. 
With  U8»  heretical  opinions  do  not  percepti- 
bly gain,  or  even  lose^  ground  in  each  decade 
or  generation ;  they  never  blaze  out  far  and 
wide,  but  continue  to  smoulder  in  the  narrow 
circles  of  thinking  and  studious  persons 
among  whom  they  originate,  without  ever 
lighting  up  the  general  affairs  of  noankind 
with  either  a  true  or  a  deceptive  light.  And 
thus  is  kept  up  a  state  of  things  very  satisfac- 
tory to  some  minds,  because,  without  the  un- 
pleasant process  of  fining  or  imprisoning  any- 
body, it  maintains  all  prevailing  opinions  out- 
wardly undisturbed,  while  it  does  not  abeo- 
lut^y  interdict  the  exercise  of  reason  by  dis- 
sentients afflicted  with  the  malady  of  thought. 
A  convenient  plan  for  having  peace  in  the  in- 
tellectual world,  and  keeping  all  things  going 
on  therein  very  much  as  they  do  already. 
But  the  price  i>aid  for  this  sort  of  intellectual 
pacification,  is  the  sacrifice  of  the  entire 
moral  courage  of  the  hiunan  mind.  A  state 
of  things  in  which  a  large  portion  of  the  most 
active  and  inquiring  intellects  find  it  advisa- 
ble to  keep  the  general  principles  and  grounds 
of  their  convictions  within  their  own  breasts, 
and  attempt,  in  what  they  address  to  the  pub- 
lic, to  fit  as  much  as  they  can  of  their  own 
conclusions  to  premises  which  they  have  in- 
ternally renounced,  cannot  send  forth  the 
q»n,  fearless  characters,  and  logical,  consist- 
ent intellects  who  once  adorned  the  thinking 
world.  The  sort  of  men  who  can  be  looked 
for  under  it,  are  ejther  mere  conformers*  to 
coDunon-place,  or  time-servers  for  truth, 
whose  arguments  on  all  great  subjects  are 


meant  for  their  hearers,  and  are  not  those 
which  have  convinced  themselves.  Those  who 
avoid  this  alternative,  do  so  by  narrowing  their 
thoughts  and  interest  to  things  which  can  be 
spokenof  without  venturing  within  the  region 
of  principles,  that  is,  to  small  practical  matters, 
which  would  come  right  of  themselveB,  if  but 
the  minds  of  mankind  were  strengthened  and 
enlarged,  and  which  will  never  be  made  ef- 
fectually right  imtil  then:  while  that  which 
would  strengthen  and  enlarge  men's  minds, 
free  and  daring  speculation  on  the  highest 
subjects,  is  abandoned. 

Those  in^whose  eyes  this  reticence  on  the 
part  of  heretics  is  no  evil,  should  consider  in 
the  first  place,  that  in  consequence  of  it  there 
is  never  any  fair  and  thorough  discussion  of 
heretical  opinions;  and  that  such  of  them  as 
could  not  stand  such  a  discussion,  though 
they  may  be  prevented  from  spreading,  do 
not  disappear.  But  it  is  not  the  minds  of  here- 
tics that  are  deteriorated  most,  by  the  ban 
placed  on  all  inquiry  which  does  not  end  in 
the  orthodox  conclusions.  The  greatest  harm 
done  is  to  those  who  are  not  heretics,  and 
whose  whole  mental  development  is  cramped, 
and  their  reason  cowed,  by  the  fear  of  heresy. 
Who  can  compute  what  the  world  loses  in  the 
multitude  of  promising  intellects  combined 
with  timid  characters,  who  dare  not  follow 
out  any  bold,  vigorous,  independent  train  of 
thought,  lest  it  should  land  them  in  something 
which  would  admit  of  being  considered  irre- 
ligious or  inunoral?  Among  them  we  may 
occasionally  see  some  man  of  deep  conscien- 
tiousness, and  subtle  and  refined  understand- 
ing, who  spends  a  life  in  sophisticating  with 
an  intellect  which  he  cannot  silence,  and  ex- 
hausts the  resources  of  ingenuity  in  attempt- 
ing to  reconcile  the  promptings  of  his  con- 
science and  reason  with  orthodoxy,  which  yet 
he  does  not,  perhaps,  to  the  end  succeed  in 
doing.  No  one  can  be  a  great  thinker  who 
does  not  recognize,  that  as  a  thinker  it  is  his 
first  duty  to  follow  his  intellect  to  whatever 
conclusions  it  may  lead.  Truth  gains  more 
even  by  the  errors  of  one  who,  with  due  study 
and  prepa.ration,  thinks  for  himself,  than  by 
the  true  opinions  of  those  who  only  hold  them 
because  they  do  not  suffer  themselves  to 
think.  Not  that  it  is  solely,  or  chiefly,  to 
form  great  thinkers,  that  freedom  of  thinking 
is  required.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  as  much 
and  even  more  indispensable,  to  enable  aver- 
age human  beings  to  attain  the  mental  stature 
which  they  are  capable  of.  There  have  been, 
and  may  again  be,  great  individual  thinkers, 
in  a  general  atmosphere  of  mental  slavery. 
But  there  never  has  been,  nor  ever  will  be,  in 
I  that  atmosphere,  an  intell^H^tually  active  peo- 
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pie.  Where  any  people  has  made  a  tempo- 
rary approach  to  such  a  character,  it  has  heen 
because  th^  dread  of  heterodox  speculatioir 
was  for  a  Ume  suspended*  Where  there  is  a^ 
tacit  convention  that  principles  are  not  to  be 
disputed;  where  the  discussion  of  the  greatest 
questions  which  can  occupy  himianity  is  con- 
sidered to  be  closed,  we  cannot  hope  to  find 
that  generally  high  scale  of  mental  activity 
which  has  made  some  periods  of  history  so 
remarkable.  Never  when  controversy  avoid- 
ed the  subjects  which  are  large  and  important 
enough  to  kindle  enthusiasm,  was  the  mind 
of  a  people  stiri'ed  up  from  its  fpundations, 
and  the  impulse  given  which  raised  even  per- 
sons of  the  most  ordinary  intellect  to  some- 
thing of  the  dignity  of  thinking  beings.  Of 
such  we  have  had  an  example  in  the  condition 
of  Europe  during  the  times  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  Reformation;  another,  though 
limited  to  the  Continent  and  to  a  more  culti- 
vated class,  in  the  speculative  movement  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century;  and 
a  third,  of  still  briefer  duration,  in  the  intel- 
lectual fermentation  of  Germany  during  the 
Goethian  and  Fichteaa  period.  These  periods 
differed  widely  in  the  particular  opinions 
which  they  developed ;  but  were  alike  in  this, 
that  during  all  three  the  yoke  of  authority 
was  broken.  In  each  an  old  mental  despot- 
ism had  been  thrown,  off,  and  no  new  one  had 
yet  taken  its  place.  The  imiftilse  given  at 
these  three  periods  has  made  Europe  what  it 
now  is.  Every  single  improvement  which 
has  taken  place  either  in  the  human  mind  or 
in  instittitions,  may  be  traced  distinctly  to 
onQ  or  other  of  them.  Appearances  have  for 
some  time  indicated  that  all  three  impulses 
are  well  nigh  spent;  and  we  can  expect  no 
fresh  start,  until  we  again  assert  our  mental 
freedom. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  second  division  of 
the  argument,  and  dismissing  the  supposition 
that  any  of  the  received  opinions  may  be 
false,  let  us  assume  them  to  be  true»  and  ex- 
amine into  the  worth  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  likely  to  be  held,  when  their  truth  is 
not  freely  and  openly  canvassed.  However 
unwillingly  a  person  who  has  a  strong  opinion 
may  admit  the  possibility  that  his  opinion 
may  be  false,  he  ought  to  be  moved  by  the 
consideration  that  however  true  it  may  be,  if 
it  i6  not  fully,  frequently,  and  fearlessly  dis- 
cussed, it  will  be  held  as  a  dead  dogma,  not  a 
living  truth. 

There  is  a  class  of  .persons  (happily  not  quite 
so  numerous  as  formerly)  who  think  it  enough 
if  a  person  assents  undoubtingly  to  what  they 
think  true,  though  he  has  no  knowledge  what- 
ever of  the  groimds  of  the  opinion,  and  could 


not  make  a  tenable  def^ice  of  it  against  the 
most  superficial  objections.  Such  persons,  if 
they  can  once  get  their  creed  taught  from  au> 
thority,  naturally  think  that  no  good,  and 
some  harm,  comes  of  its  being  allowed  to  be 
questioned.  Where  their  influence  prevails, 
they  make  it  nearly  impossible  for  the  re- 
ceived opinion  to  be  rejected  wisely  and  con- 
siderately, though  it  may  still  be  rejected 
rashly  and  igndrantly ;  for  to  shut  out  discus- 
sion entirely  is  seldom  possible,  and  when  it 
once  gets  in,  beliefe  not  grounded  on  convic* 
tion»  are  apt  to  give  way  before  the  slightest 
semblance  of  an  argument.  Waving,  how- 
ever, this  possibility — ^assuming  that  the  true 
opinion  abides  in  the  mind,  but  abides  as  a 
prejudice,  a  belief  independent  of,  and  proof 
against,  argument — this  is  not  the  way  in 
which  truth  ought  to  be  held  by  a  rational  be- 
ing. This  is  not  knowing  the  truth.  Truth, 
thus  held,  is  but  one  superstition  the  more, 
accidentally  clinging  to  the  words  which 
enunciate  a  truth. 

If  the  intellect  and  judgment  of  mankind 
ought  to  be  cultivated,  a  thing  which  Protes- 
tants at  least  do  not  deny,  on  what  can  these 
faculties  be  more  appropriately  exercised  by 
any  one,  than  on  the  things  which  concern 
him  so  much  that  it  is  considered  necessary 
for  him  to  hold  opinions  on  them  ?  If  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  understanding  consists  in  one 
thing  more  than  in  another,  it  is  surely  in 
learning  the  grounds  of  one's  own  opinions. 

Whatever  people  believe,  on  subjects  on 
which  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  believe 
rightly,  they  ought  to  be  able  to  defend  against 
at  least  the  conmion  objections.  But,  some 
one  may  say,  'Let  them  be  taught  the 
grounds  of  their  opinions.  It  does  not  follow 
that  opinions  must  be  merely  parroted  be- 
cause they  are  never  heard  controverted. 
Persons  who  learn  geometry  do  not  simply 
commit  the  theorems  to  memory,  but  \ui- 
derstand  and  learn  likewise  the  demonstrar 
tions ;  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  they 
remain  ignorant  of  the  grounds  of  geometri- 
cal truths,  because  they  never  hear  any  one 
deny,  and  attempt  to  disprove  them.'  Un- 
doubtedly: and  such  teaching  suffices  on  a 
subject  like  mathematics,  where  there  is 
nothing  at  all  to  be  said  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  question.  The  peculiarity  of  the  evidenoe 
of  mathematical  truths  is,  that  all  the  argu- 
ment is  on  one  side.  There  are  no  objections, 
and  no  answers  to  objections.  But  on  every 
subject  on  which  difference  of  opinion  is  pos- 
sible, the  truth  depends  on  a  balance  to  be 
struck  between  two  sets  of  conflicting  reasons. 
Even  in  natural  philosophy,  there  is  always 
some  other  explanation  possible  of  the  sam-e 
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fiBbetB;  some  geocentric  theory  instead  of  heli- 
ocentric, some  phlogiston  instead  of  oxygen; 
and  it  has  to  be  shown  why  that  other  theory 
cannot  be  the  true  one:  and  until  this  is 
shown,  and  until  we  know  how  it  is  shown, 
we  do  not  understand  the  grounds  of  our 
opinion.  But  when  we  turn  to  subjects  in- 
finitely more  complicated,  to  morals,  religion, 
politics,  social  relations,  and  the  business  of 
life,  three-fourths  of  the  arguments  for  every 
disputed  opinion  consist  in  dispelling  the  ap- 
pearances which  favor  some  opinion  different 
fnmi  it.  The  greatest  orator,  save  one,  of  an- 
tiquity, has  left  it  on  record  that  he  always 
studied  his  adversary's  case  with  as  great,  if 
not  stOl  greater,  intensity  than  even  his  own. 
What  Cicero  practised  as  the  means  of  foren- 
sic success,  requires  to  be  imitated  by  all  who 
study  any  subject  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
truth.  He  who  knows  only  his  own  side  of 
the  case,  knows  httie  of  that.  His  reasons 
may  be  good,  and  no  one  may  have  been  able 
to  refute  them.  But  if  he  is  equally  unable 
to  refute  the  reasons  on  the  opposite  side;  if 
he  does  not  so  much  as  know  what  they  are, 
he  has  no  ground  for  preferring  either  opin- 
ion. The  rational  position  for  him  would  be 
suspension  of  judgment,  and  tmless  he  con- 
tents himself  with  that,  he  is  either  led  by 
authority,  or  adopts,  like  the  generality  of 
the  world,  the  side  to  which  he  feels  most  in- 
chnation.  Nor  is  it  enough  that  he  should 
hear  the  arguments  of  adversaries  from  his 
own  teachers,  presented  as  they  state  them, 
and  accomx>anied  by  what  they  offer  as  refu- 
tations. That  is  not  the  way  to  do  justice  to 
the  arguments,  or  bring  them  into  real  con- 
tact with  his  own  mind.  He  must  be  able  to 
hear  them  from  persons  who  actually  believe 
them;  who  defend  them  in  earnest,  and  do 
their  very  utmost  for  them.  He-  must  know 
them  in  their  most  plausible  and  persuasive 
form;  he  must  feel  the  whole  force  of  the  dif- 
ficulty which  the  true  view  of  the  subject  has 
to  encounter  and  dispose  of ;  else  he  wiU  never 
really  possess  himself  of  the  portion  of  truth 
which  meets  and  removes  that  difficulty. 
Ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  of  what  are  called 
educated  men  are  in  this  condition;  even  of 
those  who  can  argue  fluently  for  their  opin- 
ions. Their  conclusion  may  be  true,  but  it 
night  be  false  for  cmything  they  know:  they 
have  never  thrown  themselves  into  the  men- 
tal position  of  those  who  think  differently 
from  them,  and  considered  what  such  persons 
may  have  to  say;  and  consequentiy  they  do 
Bot  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word,  know 
the  doctrine  which  they  themselves  profess. 
They  do  not  know  those  parts  of  it  which  ex- 
plain and  justify  the  remainder;  the  consid- 


erations which  show  that  a  fact  which  seem- 
ingly conflicts  with  another  is  reconcilable 
with  it,  or  that,  of  two  apparently  strong 
reasons,  one  and  not  the  other  ought  to  be 
preferred.  All  that  part  of  the  truth  which 
turns  the  scale,  and  decides  the  judgment  of 
a  cc>mpletely  informed  mind,  they  are  strang- 
ers to;  nor  is  it  ever  really  known,  but  to 
those  who  have  attended  equally  and  impar- 
tially to  both  sides,  and  endeavored  to  see  the 
reasons  of  both  in  the  strongest  light.  So  es- 
sential is  this  discipline  to  a  real  understand- 
ing of  moral  and  himian  subjects,  that  if  op- 
ponents of  all  important  truths  do  not  exist, 
it  is  indispensable  to  imagine  them,  and  supply 
them  with  the  strongest  arguments  which 
the  most  skilful  devil's  advocate  can  conjure 
up. 

To  abate  the  force  of  these  considerations, 
an  enemy  of  free  discussion  may  be  supposed 
to  say  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  mankind 
in  general  to  know  and  understand  all  that 
can  be  said  against  or  for  their  opinions  by 
philosophers  and  theologians.  That  it  is  not 
needful  for  conunon  men  to  be  able  to  expose 
all  the  misstatements  or  fallacies  of  an  ingen- 
ious opponent.  That  it  is  enough  if  there  is 
always  somebody  capable  of  answering  them, 
so  that  nothing  likely  to  mislead  uninstructed 
persons  remains  unrefuted.  That  simple 
minds,  having  been  taught  the  obvious 
grounds  of  the  truths  inculcated  on  them, 
may  trust  to  authority  for  the  rest,  and  being 
aware  that  the}  have  neither  knowledge  nor 
talent  to  resolve  every  difficulty  which  can  be 
raised,  may  reposo  in  the  assurance  that  all 
those  which  have  been  raised  have  been  or 
can  be  answered,  by  those  who  are  specially 
trained  to  the  task. 

Conceding  to  this  view  of  the  subject  the 
utmost  that  can  be  claimed  for  it  \>j  those 
most  easily  satisfied  with  the  amount  of  un- 
derstanding of  truth  which  ought  to  accom- 
pany the  belief  of  it;  even  so,  the  argument 
for  free  discussion  is  no  way  weakened.  For 
even  this  doctrine  acknowledges  that  man- 
kind ought  to  have  a  rational  assurance  that 
all  objections  have  been  satisfactorily  an- 
swered ;  and  how  are  they  to  be  answered  if 
that  which  requires  to  be  answered  is  not 
si>oken?  or  how  can  the  answer  be  known  to 
be  satisfactory,  if  the  objectors  have  no  op- 
portunity of  showing  that  it  is  unsatisfactory? 
If  not  the  public,  at  least  the  philosophers  and 
theologians  who  are  to  resolve  the  difficulties, 
nnist  make  themselves  familiar  with  those 
difficulties  in  their  most  puzzling  form; 
and  this  cannot  be  €u;complished  unless  they 
are  freely  stated,  and  placed  in  the  most  ad- 
vantageous light  which  they  admit  of.    The 
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Catholic  (Thiirch  has  its  own  way  of  dealing 
with  this  embarrassing  problem.  It  makes  a 
broad  separation  between  those  who  can  be 
permitted  to  receive  its  doctrines  on  convic- 
tion, and  those  who  must  accept  them  on 
trust.  Neither,  indeed,  are  allowed  any 
choice  as  to  what  they  will  accept;  but  the 
clergy,  such  at  least  as  can  be  fully  confided 
in,  may  admissibly  and  meritoriously  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  arguments  of 
opponents,  in  order  to  answer  them,  cmdmay, 
therefore,  read  heretical  books;  the  laity,  not 
unless  by  special  permission,  hard  to  be  ob- 
tained. This  discipline  recognizes  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  enemy^s  case  as  beneficial  to  the 
teachers,  but  finds  means,  consistent  with 
this,  of  denying  it  to  the  rest  of  the  world: 
thus  giving  to  the  ilite  more  mental  culture, 
though  not  more  mental  freedom,  than  it  al- 
lows to  the  mass.  By  this  device  it  succeeds 
in  obtaining  the  kind  of  mental  superiority 
which  its  piurposes  require ;  for  though  culture 
without  freedom  never  made  a  large  and  lib- 
eral mind,  it  can  make  a  clever  nisi  prius 
Mvocate  of  a  cause.  But  in  countries  pro- 
fessing Protestantism,  this  resource  is  denied ; 
since  Protestants  hold,  at  least  in  theory,  that 
the  responsibility  for  the  choice  of  a  religion 
must  be  borne  by  each  for  himself,  and  can- 
not be  thrown  off  upon  teachers.  Besides,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  world,  it  is  practiccdly 
impossible  that  writings  which  are  read  by  the 
instructed  can  be  kept  from  the  uninstructed. 
If  the  teachers  of  mankind  are  to  be  cognizant 
of  all  that  they  ought  to  know,  everything 
must  be  free  to  be  written  and  published  with- 
out restraint. 

If,  however,  the  mischievous  operation  of 
the  absence  of  free  discussion,  when  the  re- 
ceived opinions  are  true,  were  confined  to 
leaving  men  ignorant  of  the  grounds  of  those 
opinions,  it  might  be  thought  that  this,  if  an 
intellectual,  is  no  moral  evil,  and  does  not  af- 
fect the  worth  of  the  opinions,  regarded  in 
their  influence  on  the  character.  The  fact, 
however,  is,  that  not  only  the  grounds  of  the 
opinion  are  forgotten  in  the  absence  of  dis- 
cussion, but  too  often  the  meaning  of  the 
opinion  itself.  The  words  which  convey  it, 
cease  to  suggest  ideas,  or  suggest  only  a  small 
portion  of  those  they  were  originally  employed 
to  communicate.  Instead  of  a  vivid  concep- 
tion, and  a  living  belief,  there  remain  only  a 
few  phrases  retained  by  rote;  or,  if  any  part, 
the  shell  and  husk  only  of  the  meaning  is  re- 
tained, the  finer  essence  being  lost.  The  great 
chapter  in  human  history  which  this  fact  oc- 
cupies and  fills,  cannot  be  too  earnestly  stud- 
ied cmd  meditated  on. 

It  is  illustrated  in  the  experience  of  afanost  all 


ethical  doctrines  and  religious  creeds.    They 
are  all  full  of  meaning  and  vitality  to  those 
who  orignate  them,  and  to  the  direct  disciples 
of  the  originators.    Their  meaning  continues 
to  be  felt  in  undiminished  strength,  and  is  per- 
haps brought  out  into  even  fuller  conscious- 
ness, BO  long  as  the  struggle  lasts  to  give  the 
doctrine  or  cn.ed  an  ascendency  over  other 
creeds.    At  last  it  either  prevails,  and  becomes 
the  general  opimon,  or  its  progi'ess  stops;  it 
keeps  possession  of  the  ground  it  has  gained, 
but  ceases  to  spread  further.    When  either  of 
these  results  has  become  apparent,  contro- 
versy on  the  subject  flags,  and  gradually  dies 
away.    The  doctrine  has  taken  its  place,  if  not 
as  a  received  opinion,  as  one  of  the  admitted 
sects  or  divisions  of  opinion:  those  who  hold 
it  have  generally  inherited,  not  adopted  it; 
and  conversion  from  one  of  these  doctrines  to 
another,  being  now  an  exceptional  fact,  occu- 
pies little  place  in  the  thoughts  of  their  pro- 
fessors.    Instead  of  being,  as  at  first,  con- 
stantly on  the  alert  either  to  defend  <  hemselves 
against  the  world,  or  to  bring  the  world  over 
to  them,  they  have  subsided  into  acquiescence, 
and  neither  listen,  when  they  can  help  it,  to 
arguments  against  their  creed,  nor  trouble 
dissentients  (if  there  be  such)  with  arguments 
in  its  favor.    From  this  time  may  usually  be 
dated  the  decline  in  the  living  power  of  the 
doctrine.     We  often  hear  the  teachers  of  all 
creeds  lamenting  the  difficulty  of  keeping  up 
in  the  minds  of  believers  a  lively  apprehen- 
sion of  the  truth  which  they  nominally  recog- 
nize, so  that  it  may  penetrate  the  feelings, 
and  acquire  a  real  mastery  over  the  conduct. 
No  such  difficulty  is  complained  of  while  the 
creed  is  stiU  fighting  for  its  existence:  even 
the  weaker  combatants  then  know  and  feel 
what  they  are  fighting  for,  and  the  difference 
between  it  and  other  doctrines;  and  in  that 
period  of  every  creed^s  existence,  not  a  few 
persons  may  be  found,  who  have  realized  its 
fundamental  principles  in  all  the  forms  of 
thought,  have  weighed  cmd  considered  them 
in  all  their  important  bearings,  and  have  ex- 
perienced the  full  effect  on  the  character, 
which  belief  in  that  creed  ought  to  produce  in 
a  mind  thoroughly  imbued  with  it.    But  when 
it  has  come  to  be  an  hereditary  creed,  and  to 
be  received  passively,  not  actively— when  the 
mind  is  no  longer  compelled,  in  the  same  de^ 
gree  as  at  first,  to  exercise  its  vital  powers  on 
the  questions  which  its  belief  presents  to  it, 
there  is  a  progressive  tendency  to  forget  all 
of  the  belief  except  the  formularies,  or  to  give 
it  a  dull  and  torpid  assent,  as  if  accepting  it 
on  trust  dispensed  with  the  necessity  of  real- 
izing it  in  consciousness,  or  testing  it  by  per- 
sonal experience;  until  it  almost  ceases  to 
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connect  itself  at  all  with  the  inner  life  of  the 
human  heing.    Then  are  seen  the  cases,  so 
frequent  in  this  age  of  the  world  as  almost  to 
fonn  the  majority,  in  which  the  creed  re- 
mains as  it  were  outside  the  mind,  incrusting 
and  petrifying  it  against  all  i)ther  influences 
addressed  to  the  higher  pcu-ts  of  our  nature; 
manifesting  its  power  by  not  suffering  any 
fresh  and  living  conviction  to  get  in,  but  itself 
doing  nothing  for  mind  or  heart,  except  stand- 
ing sentinel  over  them  to  keep  them  vacant. 
To  what  an  extent  doctrines  intrinsically 
fitted  to  make  the  deepest  impression  upon 
tiie  mind  may  remain  in  it  as  dead  beliefs, 
without  being  ever  realized  in  the  imagina- 
tion, the  feelings,  or  the  understanding,  is  ex- 
emplified by  the  right  in  which  the  majority 
of  believers  hold  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
67  Christianity  I  here  mean  what  is  account- 
ed such  by  all  churches  and  sects — the  max- 
ims and  precepts  contained  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment   These  are  considered  sacred,  €uid  ac- 
o^ted  as  laws,  by  all  professing  Christians. 
Yet  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  not 
one  Christian  in  a  thousand  guides  or  tests 
his  individual  conduct  by  reference  to  those 
laws.    The  standard  to  which  he  does  refer  it, 
is  the  custom  of  his  nation,  his  class,  or  his  re- 
ligious profession.    He  has  thtis,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  collection  of  ethical  maxims,  which 
be  bdieves  to  have  been  vouchsafed  to  him 
by  infallible  wisdom  as  rules  for  his  govem- 
meot;  and  on  the  other  a  set  of  every-day 
judgments  and  practices,  which  go  a  certain 
length  with  some  of  those  maxims,  not  so 
great  a  lengthL  with  others,  stand  in  direct  op- 
position to  some,  and  are,  on  the  whole,  a  com- 
promise between  the  Christian  creed  and  the 
intaiests  and  suggestions  of  worldly  life.     To 
the  first  of  these  standard  she  gives  his  hom- 
age ;  to  the  other  his  real  allegiance.    All  Chris- 
tians  believe  that  the  blessed  are  the  poor  and 
bumble,  and  those  who  are  ill-used  by  the 
iroiid;  that  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  pass 
tiooogh  the  eye  of  a  needle  than  for  a  rich 
man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  that 
they  should  judge  not,  lest  they  be  judged ; 
that  they  should  swear  not  at  all;  that  they 
should  love  their  neighbor  as  themselves; 
Uiatif  one  take  their  cloak,  they  should  give 
him  their  coat  also;  that  they  should  take  no 
thought  for  the  morrow ;  that  if  they  would 
be  perfect  they  should  sdl  all  that  they  have 
and  give  it  to  the  poor.    They  are  not  insin- 
cei«  when  they  say  that  they  believe  these 
thingis.    They  do  believe  them,  as  people  be- 
lieve what  they  have  always  heard  lauded 
and  never  discussed.    But  in  the  sense  of  that 
Irring  belief  which  regulates  conduct,  they 
believe  these  doctrines  just  up  to  the  point  to 


which  it  it  usual  to  act  upon  them.  The  doc- 
trines in  their  integrity  are  serviceable  to  pelt 
adversaries  with;  and  it  is  understood  that 
they  are  to  be  put  forward  (when  possible)  as 
the  reasons  for  whatever  people  do  that  they 
think  laudable.  But  any  one  who  reminded 
them  that  the  maxims  require  an  inflnity  of 
things  which  they  never  even  think  of  doing, 
would  gain  nothing  but  to  be  classed  among 
those  very  unpopular  characters  who  affect 
to  be  better  than,  other  people.  The  doctrines 
have  no  hold  on  ordinary  believers — are  not 
a  power  in  their  minds.  They  have  an  habit- 
ual respect  for  the  sound  of  them,  but  no  feel- 
ing which  spreads  from  the  words  to  the 
things  signified,  and  forces  the  mind  to  take 
them  in,  and  make  them  conform  to  the  for^ 
mula.  Whenever  conduct  is  concerned,  they 
look  round  for  Mr.  A  and  B  to  direct  them 
how  far  to  go  in  obeying  Christ. 

Now  we  may  be  well  aasiu^  that  the  case 
was  not  thus,  but  far  otherwise,  with  the  early 
Christians.  Had  it  been  thus,  Christianity 
never  would  have  expanded  from  an  obscure 
sect  of  the  despised  Hebrews  into  the.  religion 
of  the  Roman  empire.  When  their  enemies 
said,  'See  how  these  Christians  love  one 
another '  (a  remark  not  likely  to  be  made  by 
anybody  now),  they  assuredly  had  a  much 
livelier  feeling  of  the  meaning  of  their  creed 
than  they  have  ever  had  since.  And  to  this 
cause,  probably,  it  is  chiefly  owing  that 
Christianity  now  makes  so  little  progress  in 
extending  its  domain,  ttnd  after  eighteen  cent- 
uries, is  still  nearly  confined  to  Europeans 
and  the  descendants  of  Europeans.  Even 
with  the  strictly  religious,  who  are  much  in 
earnest  about  their  doctrines,  and  attach  a 
greater  amount  of  meaning  to  many  of  them 
than  people  in  general,  it  conunonly  happens 
that  the  jwirt  which  is  thus  comparatively  ac- 
tive in  their  minds  is  that  which  was  made  by 
Calvin,  or  Knox,  or  some  such  person  much 
nearer  in  character  to  themselves.  The  say- 
ings of  Christ  co-exist  passively  in  their  minds, 
producing  hardly  any  effect  beyond  what  is 
caused  by  mere  listening  to  words  so  amiable 
and  bland.  There  are  many  reasons,  doubt* 
less,  why  doctrines  which  are  the  badge  of  a 
sect  retcun  more  of  their  vitality  than  those 
conmion  to  all  recognized  sects,  and  why 
more  pains  are  taken  by  teachers  to  keep 
their  meaning  alive ;  but  one  reason  certainly 
is,  that  the  peculiar  doctrines  are  more  ques- 
tioned, and  have  to  be  oftener  defended 
against  open  gainsayers.  Both  teachers  and 
learners  go  to  sleep  at  their  post,  as  soon  as 
there  is  no  enemy  in  the  field. 

The  same  thing  holds  true,  generally  speak- 
ing, of  all  traditional  doctrines— those  of  pru- 
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dence  and  knowledge  of  life,  of  morals  or 
religion.  All  languages  and  litejratures  are 
full  of  general  observations  on  life,  both  as  to 
what  it  is,  and  how  to  conduct  oneself  in  it; 
observations  which  everybody  knows,  which 
everybody  repeats,  or  hears  with  acquies- 
cence, which  are  received  as  truisms,  yet  of 
which  most  people  first  truly  learn  the  mean- 
ing, when  experience,  generally  of  a  painful 
kind,  has  made  it  a  reality  to  them.-  How 
often,  when  smarting  under  some  unforeseen 
misfortune  or  disappointment,  does  a  person 
call  to  mind  some  proverb  or  common  saying, 
familiar  to  him  all  his  life,  the  meaning  of 
which,  if  he  had  ever  before  felt  it  as  he  does 
now,  would  have  saved  him  from  the  calam- 
itv.  There  are  indeed  reasons  for  this,  other 
than  the  absence  of  discussion:  there  are 
many  truths  of  which  the  fuU  meaning  cannot 
be  realized,  until  personal  experience  has 
brought  it  home.  But  much  more  of  the 
meaning  even  of  these  would  have  been  xm- 
derstood,  and  what  was  understood  would 
have  been  far  more  deeply  impressed  on  the 
mind,  if  the  man  had  been  accustomed  to 
hear  it  argued  jyro  and  con  by  people  who  did 
understand  it.  The  tendency  of  mankind  to 
leave  off  thinking  about  a  thing  when  it  is  no 
longer  doubtful,  is  the  cause  of  half  their  er- 
rors. A  cotemporary  author  has  well  spoken 
of  *  the  deep  slumber  of  a  decided  opinion.' 

But  what  I  (it  may  be  asked)  Is  the  absence 
of  unanimity  an  indispensable  condition  of 
true  knowledge?  Is  it  necessary  that  some 
part  of  mankind  should  persist  in  error,  to 
enable  any  to  realize  the  truth?  Does  a  belief 
cease  to  be  real  and  vital  as  soon  as  it  is  gen- 
erally received — and  is  a  proposition  never 
thoroughly  understood  and  felt  unless  some 
doubt  of  it  remains?  As  soon  as  mankind 
have  imanimously  accepted  a  truth,  does  the 
truth  perish  within  them?  The  highest  aim 
and  best  result  of  improved  intelligence,  it  has 
hitherto  been  thought,  is  to  unite  mankind 
more  and  more  in  the  acknowledgment  of  all 
important  truths:  and  does  the  intelligence 
only  last  as  long  as  it  has  not  achieved  its  ob- 
ject? Do  the  fruits  of  conquest  perish  by  the 
very  completeness  of  the  victory? 

I  affirm  no  such  thmg.  As  mankind  im- 
prove, the  number  of  doctrines  which  are  no 
longer  disputed  or  doubted  will  be  constantly 
on  the  increase :  and  the  well-being  of  man- 
kind may  almost  be  measured  by  the  number 
and  gravity  of  the  truths  which  have  reached 
the  point  of  being  uncontested.  The  cessa- 
tion, on  one  question  after  another,  of  serious 
controversy,  is  one  of  the  necessary  incidents 
of  the  consolidation  of  opinion;  a  consolida- 
tion as  salutary  in  the  case  of  true  opinions, 


as  it  is  dangerous  and  noxious  when  the  opin- 
ions are  erroneous.  But  though  this  gradual 
narrQwing  of  the  bounds  of  diversity  of  opin- 
ion is  necessary  in  both  senses  of  the  term, 
being  at  once  inevitable  and  indispensable,  we 
are  not  therefore  obliged  to  conclude  t^t  all 
its  consequences  must  be  beneficial.  The  loss 
of  so  important  an  aid  to  the  intelligent  and 
living  apprehension  of  a  truth,  as  is  afforded 
by  the  necessity  of  explaining  it  to,  or  defend- 
ing it  against,  opponents,  though  not  suffi- 
cient to  outweigh,  is  no  trifling  drawback 
from,  the  benefit  of  its  universal  recognition. 
Where  this  advantage  can  no  longer  be  had, 
I  confess  I  should  like  to  see  the  teachers  of 
mankind  endeavoring  to  provide  a  substitute 
for  it;  some  contrivance  for  making  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  question  as  present  to  the  leam- 
er^s  consciousness,  as  if  they  were  pressed 
upon  him  by  a  dissentient  champion,  eager 
for  his  conversion. 

But  instead  of  seeking  contrivances  fortius 
purpose,  they  have  lost  those  they  formerly 
had.  The  Socratic  dialectics,  so  magnificently 
exemplified  in  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  were  a 
contrivance  of  this  description.  They  were 
essentially  a  negative  discussion  of  the  great 
questions  of  philosophy  and  life,  directed  with 
consummate  skill  to  the  purpose  of  convinc- 
ing any  one  who  had  merely  adopted  the  com- 
monplaces of  received  opinion,  that  he  did 
not  understand  the  subject--that  he  as  yet 
attached  no  definite  meaning  to  the  doctrines 
he  professed ;  in  order  that,  becoming  aware 
of  his  ignorance,  he  might  be  put  in  the  way 
to  obtain  a  stable  belief,  resting  on  a  clear  ap- 
prehension both  of  the  meaning  of  doctrines 
and  of  their  evidence.  The  school  disputa- 
tions of  the  Middle  Ages  had  a  somewhat  sim- 
ilar object.  They  were  intended  to  maike 
sure  that  the  pupil  understood  his  own  opin- 
ion, and  (by  necessary  correlation)  the  opin- 
ion opposed  to  it,  and  could  enforce  the 
grounds  of  the  one  and  confute  those  of  the 
other.  These  last-mentioned  contests  had  in- 
deed the  incurable  defect,  that  the  premiseB 
appealed  to  were  taken  from  authority,  not 
from  reason ;  and,  as  a  discipline  to  the  mind, 
they  were  in  every  respect  inferior  to  the 
X)Owerful  dialectics  which  formed  the  intellects 
of  the  *Socratici  viri: '  but  the  modem  mind 
owes  far  more  to  both  than  it  is  generally  will- 
ing to  admit,  and  the  present  modes  of  edu- 
cation contain  nothing  which  in  the  smallest 
degree  supplies  the  place  either  of  the  one  or 
of  the  other.  A  person  who  derives  all  his 
instruction  from  teachers  or  books,  even  if  he 
escape  the  besetting  temptation  of  contenting 
himself  with  cram,  is  under  no  compulsion  to 
hear  both  sides;  accordingly  it  is  far  from  a 
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frequent  accomplishment,  even  among  think- 
en,  to  know  both  sides;  and  the  weakest 
part  of  what  everybody  says  in  defence  of  his 
(^ioioD,  is  what  he  intends  as  a  reply  to  an- 
tagonistB.  It  is  the  fashion  of  the  present 
time  to  disparage  negative  logic— that  which 
pcHBts  out  weaknesses  in  theory  or  errors  in 
practice,  without  establishing  positive  truths. 
Such  n^;ative  criticism  would  indeed  be  poor 
enough  as  an  iQtimate  result ;  but  as  a  means 
toattainiQg  any  positive  knowledge  or  convic- 
tion worthy  the  name,  it  cfmnot  be  valued 
too  highly;  and  until  people  are  again  syste- 
matically trained  to  it,  there  will  be  few  great 
thinkers,  and  a  low  general  average  of  intel- 
lect, in  any  but  the  mathematiccQ  and  phy  siccJ 
departments  of  speculation.  On  any  other 
sabject  no  one's  opinions  deserve  the  name  of 
knowledge,  except  so  far  as  he  has  either  had 
forced  upon  him  by  others,  or  gone  through 
of  himself,  the  same  mental  process  which 
would  have  been  required  of  him  in  carrying 
on  an  active  controversy  with  opponents. 
'Hiat,  therefore,  which  when  absent,  it  is  so 
indispensable,  but  so  difficult,  to  create,  how 
worse  than  absurd  it  is  to  forego,  when  spon- 
taneously off  ering  itself  I  If  there  are  any 
persons  who  contest  a  received  opinion,  or 
who  will  do  so  if  law  or  opinion  will  let  them, 
iet  us  thank  them  for  it,  open  our  minds  to 
listen  to  them,  and  rejoice  that  there  is  some 
one  to  do  for  us  what  we  otherwise  ought,  if 
we  have  any  regard  for  either  the  certainty  or 
the  Titahty  of  our  convictions,  to  do  with 
much  greater  labor  for  ourselves. 

It  still  remains  to  speak  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  which  make  diversity  of  opinion 
advantageous,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until 
inankind  shall  have  entered  a  stage  of  intel- 
lectual advancement  which  at  present  seems 
at  an  incalculable  distance.  We  have  hither- 
to oonsidered  only  two  possibilities:  that  the 
rmved  opinion  may  be  false,  and  some  other 
opinion,  consequently,  true ;  or  that,  the  re- 
eetved  opinion  being  true,  a  conflict  with  the 
opposite  error  is  essential  to  a  clear  apprehen- 
sion and  deep  feeling  of  its  truth.  But  there 
is  a  commoner  ease  than  either  of  these ;  when 
the  conflicting  doctrines,  instead  of  being  one 
true  and  the  other  false,  share  the  truth  be- 
tween th^n;  and  the  nonconforming  opinion 
is  needed  to  supply  the  remainder  of  the  truth, 
'»f  which  the  received  doctrine  embodies  only 
^  part  Popular  opinions,  on  subjects  not 
P^ible  to  sense,  are  often  true,  but  seldom 
"T  never  the  whole  truth.  They  are  a  part  of 
^  truth;  sometimes  a  greM)er,  sometimes  a 
^^n^aller  part,  but  exaggerated,  distorted,  and 
disjoined  from  the  truths  by  which  they  ought 
^  be  accompanied  and  limited.     Heretical 


opinions,  on  the  other  hand,  are  generally 
some  of  these  suppressed  and  neglected  truths, 
bursting  the  bonds  which  kept  them  down, 
and  either  seeking  reconciliation  with  the 
truth  contained  in  the  conunon  opinion,  or 
fronting  it  as  enemies,  and  setting  themselves 
up,  with  similar  exclusiveness,  as  the  whole 
truth.  The  latter  csbq  is  hitherto  the  most 
frequent,  as,  in  the  human  mind,  one-sided- 
ness  has  always  been  tiie  rule,  and  many-sided- 
ness the  exception.  Hence,  even  in  revolu- 
tions of  opinion,  one  part  of  the  truth  usually 
sets  while  another  rises.  Even  progress, 
which  ought  to  superadd,  for  the  most  part 
only  substitutes,  one  partial  and  incomplete 
truth  for  another;  improvement  consisting 
chiefly  in  this,  that  the  new  fragment  of  truth 
is  more  wanted,  more  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  time,  than  that  which  it  displaces. 

Such  being  the  partial  character  of  prevail- 
ing opinions,  even  when  resting  on  a  true  foun- 
dation, every^opinion  which  embodies  sonie- 
what  of  the  portion  of  truth  which  the  common 
opinion  omits,  ought  to  be  considered  precious, 
with  whatever  amount  of  error  and  confusion 
that  truth  may  be  blended.  No  sober  judge 
of  human  affafrs  will  feel  bound  to  be  indig- 
nant because  those  who  force  on  our  notice 
truths  which  we  should  otherwise  have  over- 
looked, overlook  some  of  those  which  we  see. 
Bather,  he  will  think  that  so  long  as  populsu* 
truth  is  one-sided,  it  is  more  desirable  than 
otherwise  that  impopular  truth  should  have 
one-sided  assertors  too;  such  being  usually 
the  most  energetic,  and  the  most  likely  to 
compel  reluctant  attention  to  the  fragment 
of  wisdom  which  they  proclaim  as  if  it  were 
the  whole. 

Thus,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  nearly 
all  the  instructed,  and  all  those  of  the  unin- 
structed  who  were  led  by  them,  were  lost  in 
admiration  of  what  is  called  civilization,  and 
of  the  marvels  of  modem  science,  literature, 
and  philosophy,  and  while  greatly  overratmg 
the  amount  of  imhkeness  between  the  men  of 
modem  and  those  of  ancient  times,  indulged 
the  belief  that  the  whole  of  the  difference  was 
in  their  own  favor;  with  what  a  salutEury 
shock  did  the  paradoxes  of  Bousseau  explode 
Hke  bombshells  in  the  midst,  dislocating  the 
compact  mass  of  one-sided  opinion,  and  forc- 
ing its  elements  to  recombine  in  a  better  form 
and  with  additional  ingredients.  Not  that  the 
current  opinions  were  on  the  whole  farther 
from  the  truth  than  Bousseau^s  were;  on  the 
contrary,  they  were  nearer  to  it ;  they  con- 
tained more  of  positive  truth,  and  very  much 
less  of  error.  Nevertheless  there  lay  in  Bous- 
seau^s  doctrine,  and  has  floated  down  the 
stream  of  opinion  along  with  it,  a  considerable 
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amount  of  exactly  those  truths  which  the 
popular  opinion  wanted*  and  these  are  the 
deposit  which  was  left  behind  when  the  flood 
subsided.  The  superior  worth  of  simplicity  of 
life,  the  enervating  and  demoralizing  effect  of 
the  trammels  and  hypocrisies  of  curtificial  so- 
ciety, are  ideas  which  have  never  been  en- 
tirely absent  from  cultivated  minds  since 
Rousseau  wrote;  and  they  will  in  time  pro- 
duce their  due  effect,  though  at  present  need- 
ing to  be  asserted  as  much  as  ever,  and  to  be 
asserted  by  deeds,  for  words,  on  this  subject, 
have  nearly  exhausted  their  power. 

In  pontics,  again,  it  is  almost  a  common- 
place, that  a  party  of  order  or  stability,  and  a 
party  of  progress  or  reform,  are  both  neces- 
sary elements  of  a  healthy  state  of  political 
life ;  until  the  one  or  the  other  shall  have  so 
enlarged  its  mental  grasp  as  to  be  a  party 
equally  of  order  and  of  progress,  knowing  and 
distinguishing  what  is  fit  to  be  preserved  from 
what  ought  to  be  swept  away.  Each  of  these 
modes  of  thinking  derives  its  utility  from  the 
deficiencies  of  the  other;  but  it  is  in  a  great 
measure  the  opposition  of  the  other  that  keeps 
each  within  the  limits  of  reason  and  sanity. 
Unless  opinions  favorable  to  Tlemocracy  and 
to  aristocracy,  to  property  and  to  equality,  to 
co-operation  and  to  competition,  to  luxury 
and  to  abstinence,  to  sociality  and  individual- 
ity, to  liberty  and  discipline,  and  all  the  other 
standing  antagonisms  of  practical  life,  are 
expressed  with  equal  freedom,  and  enforced 
and  defended  with  equal  talent  and  energy, 
there  is  no  chance  of  both  elements  obtaining 
their  due ;  one  scale  is  sure  to  go  up,  and  the 
other  down.  Truth,  in  the  great  practical  con- 
cerns of  Hf  e,  is  so  much  a  question  of  the  recon- 
ciling and  combining  of  opposites,  that  very 
few  have  minds  sufficiently  capacious  and  im- 
partial to  make  the  adjustment  with  an  ap- 
proach to  correctness,  and  it  has  to  be  made  by 
the  rough  process  of  a  struggle  between  com- 
batants fighting  imder  hostile  banners.  On  any 
of  the  great  open  questions  just  enumerated, 
if  either  of  the  two  opinions  has  a  better  claim 
than  the  other,  not  merely  to  be  tolerated, 
but  to  be  encouraged  and  countenanced,  it  is 
the  one  which  hapx)ens  at  the  particular  time 
and  place  to  be  in  a  minority.  That  is  the 
opinion  which,  for  the  time  being,  represents 
the  neglected  interests,  the  side  of  human  well- 
being  which  is  in  danger  of  obtaining  less  than 
its  share.  I  am  aware  that  there  is  not,  in 
this  country,  any  intolerance  of  differences  of 
opinion  on  most  of  these  topics.  They  are  ad- 
duced to  show,  by  admitted  and  multiplied 
examples,  the  universality  of  the  fact,  that 
only  through  diversity  of  opinion  is  there,  in 
the  existing  state  of  hmnan  intellect,  a  chance 


of  fair  play  to  cdl  sides  of  the  truth.  When 
there  are  persons  to  be  found,  who  form  an 
exception  to  the  apparent  linanimity  of  the 
world  oa  any  subject,  even  if  the  world  is  in 
the  right,  it  is  always  probable  that  dissen- 
tients have  something  worth  hearing  to  s&y 
for  themselves,  and  that  truth  would  lose 
something  by  their  silence. 

It  may  be  objected,   'But  some  received 
principles,  especially  on  the  highest  and  most 
vital  subjects,  are   more   than   half-truths. 
The  Christian  morality,  for  instance,  is  the 
whole  truth  on  that  subject,  and  if  any  one 
teaches  a  morality,  which  varies  from  it,  he 
is  wholly  in  error.'    As  this  is  of  all  cases  the 
most  important  in  practice,  none  can  be  fitter 
to  test  the  general  maxim.    But  before  pro- 
nouncing what  Christian  morality  is  or  is  not, 
it  would  be  desirable  to  decide  what  is  meant 
by  Christian  morality.    If  it  means  the  moral- 
ity of  the  New  Testament,  I  wonder  that  any 
one  who  derives  his  knowledge  of  this  from 
the  book  itself,  can  suppose  that  it  was  an- 
nounced, or  intended,  as  a  complete  doctrine 
of  morals.    The  Gospel  always  refers  to  a  pre- 
existing morality,  and  confines  its  precepts  to 
the  particulars  in  which  that  morality  was  to 
be  corrected,  or  superseded  by  a  wider  and 
higher;  expressing  itself,  moreover,  in  terms 
most  general,  often  impossible  to  be  intei^ 
preted  literally,  and  possessing  rather  the  im- 
pressiveness  of  poetry  or  eloquence  than  the 
precision  of  legislation.    To  extract  from  it  a 
body  of  ethical  doctrine,  has  never  been  poesi- 
ble  without  eking  it  out  from  the  Old  Testar 
ment,  that  is,  from  a  system  elaborate  indeed, 
but  in  many  respects  barbarous,  and  intended 
only  for  a  barbarous  people.    St.  Paul,  a  de- 
clared enemy  to  this  Judaical  mode  of  inter- 
preting the  doctrine  and  filling  up  the  scheme 
of  his  Master,  equally  assumes  a  pre-existing; 
morality,  namely  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Ito- 
mans;  and  his  advice  to  Christians  is  ixi  a 
great  measure  a  system  of  accommodation,  to 
that;  even  to  the  extent  of  giving  an  appeu> 
ent   sanction 'to    slavery.    What    is    called 
Christian,  but  should  rather  be  termed  tlieo- 
logical,  morality,  was  not  the  work  of  Clirist 
or  the  Apostles,  but  is  of  much  later  origixi, 
having  been  gradually  built  up  by  the  Catlxo- 
lic  Chiut^h  of  the  first  five  centuries,    ajad 
though  not  implicitly  adopted  by  modems  glsmA 
Protestants,  has  been  much  less  modified  1>^ 
them  than  might  have  been  expected.     Fen 
the  most  part,  indeed,  they  have  conteiit«ed 
themselves  with   cutting   off   the  additloiu 
which  had  been  made  to  it  in  the  Middle  A^^ee 
each  sect  supplying  the  place  by  fresh  culdi 
tions,  adapted  to  its  own  character  and  ^qoi 
dencies.    That  mankind  owe  a  great  del>t^  ^ 
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yds  morality,  and  to  its  early  teachers,  I 
should  be  the  last  person  to  deny;  but  I  do 
not  scrapie  to  say  of  it  that  it  is,  in  many  im- 
portant points,  incomplete  and  one-sided,  and 
tiiat  unless  ideas  and  feelings,  not  sanctioned 
by  %  had  contributed  to  the  formation  of 
European  life  and  character,  human  affairs 
would  have  been  in  a  worse  condition  than 
they  now  are. 

Christian  morality  (so  called)  has  all  the 
characters  of  a  reaction;  it  is,  in  great  part,  a 
protest  against  Paganism.  Its  ideal  is  nega- 
tive rather  than  positive;  passive  rather  than 
active;  Innocence  rather  than  Nobleness;  Ab- 
stanence  from  Evil,  rather  than  energetic  Pur- 
suit of  Good;  in  its  precepts  (as  has  been  well 
said)  *thou  ahalt  not'  predominates  unduly 
over '  thou  shalt.'  In  its  horror  of  sensual- 
ity, it  upade  an  idol  of  asceticism,  which 
has  been  gradually  compromised  away  into 
one  of  legality.  It  holds  out  the  hope  of 
heaven  and  the  threat  of  hell,  as  the  appointed 
and  appropriate  motives  to  a  virtuous  life :  in 
this  &Uing  far  below  the  best  of  the  ancients, 
and  doing  what  lies  in  it  to  give  to  human 
nu)rahty  an  essentially  selfish  character,  by 
disconnecting  each  man's  feelings  of  duty 
from  the  interests  of  his  fellow-creatures,  ez- 
c^t  so  ^u*  as  a  self-interested  inducement  is  of- 
fered to  him  for  consulting  them.  It  isessen- 
tiaUy  a  doctrine  of  passive  obedience;  it  in- 
culcates submission  to  all  authorities  found 
estaUished ;  who  indeed  are  not  to  be  actively 
obeved  when  they  command  what  religion 
forbids,  but  who  are  not  to  be  resisted,  far 
leas  rebelled  against,  for  any  amount  of  wrong 
to/yurselves.  And  while,  in  the  morality  of 
Ihe  best  Pagan  nations,  duty  to  the  State 
hcMs  even  a  disproportionate  place,  infring- 
ing on  the  just  liberty  of  the  individual ;  in 
purely  Christian  ethics,  that  grand  depart- 
ment <^  duty  is  scarcely  noticed  or  acknowl- 
edged. It  is  in  the  Koran,  not  the  New  Tes- 
tament, that  we  read  the  maxim — *  A  ruler 
who  appoints  any  man  to  an  office,  when 
there  is  in  his  dominions  another  man  better 
qualified  for  it,  sins  against  God  and  against 
tibe  State.'  What  little  recognition  the  idea 
of  obligation  to  the  public  obtains  in  modem 
morality,  is  derived  f r«Mai  Greek  and  Boman 
sources,  not  from  Christian;  as,  even  in  the 
morality  of  private  life,  whatever  exists  of 
magnanimity,  highmindedness,  personal  dig- 
nity, even  the  sense  of  honor,  is  derived  from 
the  purely  human,  not  the  religious  part  of 
^Qor  education,  and  never  could  have  gro^vn 
ttit  of  a  standard  of  ethics  in  which  the  only 
worth,  professedly  recognized,  is  that  of  obe- 
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these  defects  ard  necessarily  inherent  in  the 
Christian  ethics,  in  every  manner  in  which  it 
can  be  conceived,  or  that  the  many  requisites 
of  a  complete  moral  doctrine  which  it  does  not 
contain,  do  not  admit  of  being  reconciled  with 
it.  Far  less  would  I  insinuate  this  of  the  doc- 
trines and  precepts  of  Christ  himself.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  sayings  of  Christ  are  all,  that  I 
can  see  any  evidence  of  their  having  been  in- 
tended to  be ;  that  they  are  irreconcilable  with 
nothing  which  a  comprehensive  morality  re- 
quires; that  everything  which  is  excellent  in 
ethics  may  be  brought  within  them,  with  lio 
greater  violence  to  their  language  than  has 
been  done  to  it  by  all  who  have  attempted  to 
deduce  from  them  any  practical  system  of 
conduct  whatever.  But  it  is  quite  consistent 
with  this,  to  believe  that  they  contain,  and 
were  meant  to  contain,  only  a  part  of  the  truth ; 
that  many  essential  elements  of  the  highest 
morality  are  among  the  things  which  are  not 
provided  for,  nor  intended  to  be  provided  for, 
in  the  recorded  delivercuices  of  the  Founder 
of  Christianity,  and  which  have  been  entirely 
thrown  aside  in  the  system  of  ethics  erected 
on  the  basis  of  those  deliverances  by  the 
Christian  Church.  And  this  being  so,  I  think 
it  a  great  error  to  persist  in  attempting  to 
find  in  the  Christian  doctrine  that  complete 
rule  for  our  guidance,  which  its  author  in- 
tended it  to  sanction  and  enforce,  but  only 
partially  to  provide.  I  believe,  too,  that  this 
narrow  theory  is  becoming  a  grave  practical 
evil,  detracting  greatly  from  the  moral  train- 
ing and  instruction,  which  so  many  well- 
meaning  persons  are  now  at  length  exerting 
themselves  to  promote.  I  much  fear  that  by 
attempting  to  form  the  mind  and  feelings  on 
an  exclusively  religious  type,  and  discarding 
those  secular  standards  (as  for  want  of  a  bet^ 
ter  name  they  may  be  called)  which  hereto- 
fore co-existed  with  and  supplemented  the 
Christian  ethics,  receiving  some  of  its  spirit, 
and  infusing  into  it  some  of  theirs,  there  will 
result,  and  is  even  now  resulting,  a  low,  ab- 
jedt,  servile  type  of  character,  which,  submit 
itself  as  it  may  to  what  it  deems  the  Supreme 
Will,  is  incapable  of  rising  to  or  sympathiz- 
ing in  the  conception  of  Supreme  Goodness. 
I  believe  that  other  ethics  than  any  which 
can  be  evolved  from  exclusively  Christian 
sources,  must  exist  side  by  side  with  Chris- 
tian ethics  to  produce  the  moral  regenera- 
tion of  mankind ;  and  that^he  Christian  sys- 
tem is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  that  in  an  im- 
perfect state  of  the  human  mind,  the  interests 
of  truth  require  a  diversity  of  opinions.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  in  ceasing  to  ignore  the 
moral  truths  not  contained  in  Christianity, 
men   should  ignore  any  of  those  which  it 
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does  contain.  Such  ptejadioe,  or  oversight, 
when  it  occurs,  is  altogether  an  evil;  but  it 
is  one  from  which  we  cannot  hope  to  be  al- 
ways exempt,  and  must  be  regarded  as  the 
piioe  paid  for  an  inestimable  good.  The 
exclusive  pretension  made  by  a  part  of  the 
truth  to  be  the  whole,  must  and  ought  to  be 
protested  against;  and  if  a  reactionary  im- 
pulse should  make  the  protesters  unjust  in 
their  turn,  this  one-sidedness,  like  the  other, 
may  be  lamented,  but  must  be  tolerated.  If 
Christians  would  teach  infidels  to  be  just  to 
Christianity,  they  should  themselves  be  just 
to  infidehty.  It  can  do  truth  no  service  to 
blink  the  fact,  known  to  all  who  have  the 
most  ordinary  acquaintance  with  literary  his- 
tory, that  a  large  portion  of  the  noblest  and 
most  valuable  moral  teaching  has  been  the 
work,  not  only  of  men  who  did  not  know,  but 
of  men  who  knew  and  rejected,  the  Christian 
faith. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  the  most  tmlimited 
use  of  the  freedom  of  enunciating  all  possible 
opinions  would  put  an  end  to  the  evils  of  re- 
ligious or  philosophical  sectarianism.  Every 
truth  which  men  of  narrow  capacity  are  in 
earnest  about,  is  sure  to  be  asserted,  incul- 
catedj  and  in  many  ways  even  acted  on,  as  if 
no  other  truth  existed  in  the  world,  or  at  all 
events  none  that  could  limit  or  qualify  the 
first.  I  acknowledge  that  the  tendency  of  all 
opinions  to  become  sectarian  is  not  cured  by 
the  freest  discussion,  but  is  often  heightened 
and  exacerbated  thereby;  the  truth  which 
ought  to  have  been,  but  waa  not,  seen,  being 
rejected  all  the  more  violently  because  pro- 
claimed by  persons  regarded  as  opponents. 
But  it  is  not  on  the  impassioned  partisan,  it  is 
on  the  calmer  and  more  disinterested  by- 
stander, that  this  collision  of  opinions  works 
its  salutary  effect.  Not  the  violent  conflict 
between  parts  of  the  truth,  but  the  quiet  sup- 
pression of  half  of  it,  is  the  formidable  evil ; 
there  is  always  hope  when  people  are  forced 
to  listen  to  both  sides ;  it  is  when  they  attend 
only  to  one  that  errors  harden  into  prejudices, 
and  truth  itself  ceases  to  have  the  effect  of 
truth,  by  being  exaggerated  into  falsehood. 
And  since  there  are  few  mental  attributes 
more  rare  than  that  judicial  faculty  which 
can  sit  in  intelligent  judgment  between  two 
rtides  of  a  question,  of  which  only  one  is  rep- 
resented by  an  advocate  before  it,  truth  has 
no  chance  but  in  proportion  as  every  side  of 
it,  every  opinion  which  embodies  any  frac- 
tion of  the  truth,  not  only  finds  advocates, 
but  is  so  advocated  as  to  be  listened  to. 

We  have  now  recognized  the  necessity  to 
the  mental  well-being  of  mankind  (on  which 


all  their  other  well-being  depends)  of  freedom 
of  opinion,  and  freedom  of  the  expression  of 
opinion,  on  four  distinct  grounds;  which  we 
will  now  briefiy  recapitulate. 

First,  if  any  opinion  is  compelled  to  sflence, 
that  opinion  may,  for  aught  we  can  certainly 
know,  be  true.  To  deny  this  is  to  assume  our 
own  infallibility. 

Secondly,  though  the  silenced  opinion  be  an 
error,  it  may,  and  very  commonly  does,  con- 
tain a  portion  of  truth ;  and  since  the  general 
or  prevailing  opinion  on  any  subject  is  rarely 
or  never  the  whole  truth,  it  is  only  by  the  col- 
lision of  adverse  opinions  that  the  remainder 
of  the  truth  has  any  chance  of  being  supplied. 

Thirdly,  even  if  the  received  opinion  be  not 
only  true,  but  the  whole  truth;  unless  it  is 
suffered  to  be,  and  actually  is,  vigorously 
and  earnestly  contested,  it  will,  by  .most  of 
those  who  receive  it,  be  held  in  the  manner  of 
a  prejudice,  with  little  comprehension  or  feel- 
ing of  its  rational  grounds.  And  not  t>nly 
this,  but,  fourthly,  the  meaning  of  the  doc- 
trine itself  will  be  in  danger  of  being  lost,  or 
enfeebled,  and  deprived  of  its  vitcd  effect  on 
the  character  and  conduct:  the  dogma  be- 
coming a  mere  formal  profession,  ineffica- 
cious for  good,  but  cumbering  the  ground, 
and  preventing  the  growth  of  any  real  and 
heartfelt  conviction,  from  reason  or  personal 
experience. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  freedom  of 
opinion,  it  is  fit  to  take  some  notice  of  those 
who  say,  that  the  free  expression  of  all  opin- 
ions should  be  permitted,  on  condition  that 
the  manner  be  temperate,  and  do  not  pass  tbc 
bounds  of  fair  discussion.  Much  might  be 
said  on  the  impossibility  of  fixing  where  these 
supposed  bounds  are  to  be  placed ;  for  if  the 
test  be  offence  to  those  opinions  are  attacked, 
I  think  experience  testifies  that  this  offence  is 
given  whenever  the  attack  is  telling  and 
powerful,  and  that  every  opponent  who 
pushes  them  hard,  and  whom  they  find  it  dif- 
ficult  to  answer,  appears  to  them,  if  he  shows 
any  strong  feeling  on  the  subject,  an  intem- 
perate opponent.  But  this,  though  an  impor- 
tant consideration  in  a  practical  point  of  view, 
merges  in  a  more  fundamental  objection.  Un- 
doubtedly the  manner  of  asserting  an  opinion, 
even  though  it  be  a  true  one,  may  be  very  ob- 
jectionable, and  may  justly  incur  severe  cen- 
sure^ But  the  principal  offences  of  the  kind 
are  such  as  it  is  mostly  impossible,  unless  by 
accidental  self -betrayal,  to  bring  home  to  con- 
viction. The  gravest  of  them  is,  to  argue 
sophistically,  to  suppress  facts  or  arguments, 
to  misstate  the  elements  of  the  case,  or 
misrepresent  the  opposite  opinion.  But  all 
this,  even  to  the  most  aggravated  degree,  ie 
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socontmoally  done  in  perfect  good  faith,  by 
persons  who  are  not  considered,  and  in  many 
other  respects  may  not  deserve  to  be  consid- 
ered, ignorant  or  incompetent,  that  it  is  rarely 
possible,  on  adequate  grounds,  conscientiously 
to  stamp  the  misrepresentation  as  morally 
culpable;  and  still  less  could  law  presume  to 
interfere  with  this  kind  of  controversial  mis- 
conduct.   With  regard  to*  what  is  commonly 
meant  by  intemperate  discussion,  namely,  in- 
vective, sarcasm,  personality,  and  the  like, 
the  denunciation  of  these  weapons  would  de- 
serve more  sympathy  if  it  were  ever  proposed 
to  interdict  them  equally  to  both  sides;  but  it 
is  only  desired  to  restrain  the  employment  of 
them  against  the  prevailing  opinion:  against 
the  unprevailing  they  may  not  only  be  used 
without  general  disapproval,  but  will  be  likely 
I  to  obtain  for  him  who  uses  them  the  praise  of 
I  honest  zeal  and  righteous  indignation.    Yet 
I  whatever  mischief  arises  from  their  use,  is 
;  greatest  when  they  are  employed  against  the 
I  comparatively  defenceless;  and  whatever  un- 
!  Mr  advantage  can  be  derived  by  any  opinion 
I  from  this  mode  of  asserting  it,  accrues  al- 
most exclusively  to  received  opinions.    The 
wor^  offence  of  this  kind  which  can  be  com- 
i  mitted  by  a  polemic,  is  to  stigmatize  those  who 
!  hold  the  contrary  opinion  as  bad  and  immoral 
men.    To  calumny  of  this  sort,  those  who 
hdd  any  unpopular  opinion  are  peculiarly  ex- 
posed, because  they  are  in  general  few  and  un- 
influential,  and  nobody  but  themselves  feels 
much  interested  in  seeing  justice  done  them ; 
bat  this  weapon  is,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  denied  to  those  who  attack  a  prevailing 
opmion:  they  can  neither  use  it  with  safety 
to  tiiemselves,  nor,  if  they  could,  would  it  do 
aajthing  but  recoil  on  their  own  cause.    In 
general,  opinions  contrary  to  those  commonly 
received  can  only  obtain  a  hearing  by  studied 
^moderation  of  language,  and  the  most  cau- 
tions avoidance  of  unnecessary  offence,  from 
which  they  hardly  ever  deviate  even  in  a 
slight  degree  without  losing  ground:  while 
unmeasured   vituperation  employed  on  the 
«de  of  the  prevailing  opinion,  really  does  de- 
ter people  from  professing  contrary  opinions, 
And  from  listening  to  those  who  profess  them. 
For  the  interest,  therefore,  of  truth  and  jus- 
tice, it  is  i^  more  important  to  restrain  this 
«nployment  of  vituperative  language  than 
the  other;  and,  for  example,  if  it  were  neces- 
«ay  to  choose,  there  would  be  much  more 
aeed  to  discourage  offensive  attacks  on  infi- 
delity than  on  religion.    It  is,  however,  obvi- 
ous that  law  and  authority  have  no  business 
with  restraining  either,  while  opinion  ought, 
in  every  instance,  to  determine  its  verdict  by 
the  drcumstances  of  the  individual  case;  con- 


demning every  one,  on  whichever  side  ot  the 
argument  he  places  himself,  in  whose  mode  of 
advocacy  either  want  of  candor,  or  malignity, 
bigotry,  pr  intolerance  of  feeling  manifest 
themselves;  but  not  inferring  these  vices 
from  the  side  which  a  person  takes,  though  it 
be  the  contrary  side  of  the  question  to  our 
own:  and  giving  merited  honor  to  every  one, 
whatever  opinion  he  may  hold,  who  has  calm* 
ness  to  see  and  honesty  to  state  what  his  op- 
ponents and  their  opinions  readly  are,  exag- 
gerating nothing  to  their  discredit,  keeping 
nothing  back  which  tells,  or  can  be  sup- 
posed to  tell,  in  their  favor.  This  is  the  real 
morality  of  public  discussion:  and  if  often 
violated,  I  am  happy  to  think  that  there  are 
many  controversialists  who  to  a  great  extent 
observe  it,  and  a  still  greater  nirnxber  who 
conscientiously  strive  towafds  it. 


CHAPTER  in. 
OF  iin)rviBnAiiT7,  as  one  of  ths  elements 

OF  WELL-BEINQ. 

Such  being  the  reaaons  which  make  it  im- 
perative that  human  beings  should  be  tree  to 
form  opinions,  and  to  express  their  opinions 
without  reserve;  and  such  the  baneful  conse- 
quences to  the  intellectual,  and  through  that  to 
the  moral  nature  of  man,  unless  this  liberty  is 
either  conceded,  or  asserted  in  spite  of  prohi- 
bition ;  let  us  next  examine  whether  the  same 
reasons  do  not  require  that  men  should  be 
free  to  act  upon  their  opinions — to  carry  these 
out  in  their  lives,  without  hindrance,  either 
physical  or  moral,  from  their  fellow-men,  so 
long  as  it  is  at  their  own  risk  and  peril.  This 
last  proviso  is  of  course  indispensable.  No  one 
pretends  that  actions  should  be  as  free  as  opin- 
ions. On  the  contrary,  even  opinions  lose 
their  immunity,  when  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  expressed  are  such  as  to  con- 
stitute their  expression  a  positive  instigation 
to  some  mischievous  act.  An  opinion  that 
corn-dealers  are  starvers  of  the  i)oor,  or  that 
private  property  is  robbery,  ought  to  be  im- 
molested  when  simply  circulated  through  the 
press,  but  may  justiy  incur  punishment  when 
delivered  orally  to  an  excited  mob  assembled 
before  the  house  of  a  corn-dealer,  or  when 
handed  about  among  the  same  mob  in  the 
form  of  a  placard.  Acts,  of  whatever  kind, 
which,  without  justifiable  cause,  do  harm  to 
others,  may  be,  and  in  the  more  important 
cases  absolutely  require  to  be,  controlled  by 
the  unfavorable  sentiments,  and,  when  need- 
ful, by  the  active  interference  of  mankind. 
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The  liberty  tft  the  individual  must  be  thus  far 
limited ;  he  must  not  make  himself  a  nuisance 
to  other  people.  But  if  he  refrains  from  mo- 
lesting others  in  what  concerns  them,  and 
merely  acts  according  to  his  own  inclination 
and  judgment  in  things  which  concern  him- 
self, the  same  reasons  which  show  that  opin- 
ion should  be  free,  prove  also  that  he  should 
be  allowed,  without  molestation,  to  carry  his 
opinions  into  practice  at  his  own  cost.  That 
mankind  are  not  infallible;  that  their  truths, 
for  the  most  part,  are  only  half-truths;  that 
unity  of  opinion,  u^ess  resulting  from  the 
fullest  and  freest  comparison  of  opposite  opin- 
ions, is  not  desirable,  and  diversity  not  an 
evil,  but  a  good,  imtil  mankind  are  much 
more  capable  than  at  present  of  recognizing 
all  sides  of  the  truth,  are  principles  applicable 
to  men's  modes  of  action,  not  less  than  to 
their  opinions.  As  it  is  useful  that  while 
mankind  are  imperfect  there  should  be  dif- 
ferent opinions,  so  it  is  that  there  should  be 
different  experiments  of  living;  that  free 
scope  should  be  given  to  varieties  of  character 
short  of  injury  to  others;  and  that  the  worth 
of  different  modes  of  life  should  be  proved 
practically,  when  any  one  thinks  fit  to  try 
them.  It  is  desirable,  in  short,  that  in  things 
which  do  not  primarily  concern  others,  indi- 
viduality should  assert  itself.  Where,  not 
the  person's  own  character,  but  the  traditions 
or  customs  of  other  people  are  the  rule  of 
conduct,  there  is  wanting  one  of  the  principal 
ingredients  of  hiunan  happiness,  and  quite 
the  chief  ingredient  of  individual  and  social 
progress. 

In  maintaining  this  principle,  the  greatest 
difficulty  to  be  encountered  does  not  lie  in  the 
appreci£vtion  of  n\^ans  towards  an  acknowl- 
edged epd,  but  in  the  indifference  of  persons 
in  general  to  the  end  itself.  If  it  were  felt 
that  the  free  development  of  individuality  is 
one  of  the  leading  essentials  of  well-being; 
that  it  is  not  only  a  co-ordinate  element  with 
all  that  is  designated  by  the  terms  civilization, 
instruction,  education,,  culture,  but  is  itself  a 
necessary  part  and  condition  of  all  those 
things;  there  would  be  no  danger  that  liberty 
should  be  under-valued,  and  the  adjustment 
of  the  boundcuries  between  it  cmd  social  control 
would  present  no  extraordinary  difficulty. 
But  the  evil  is,  that  individual  spontaneity  is 
hardly  recognized  by  the  common  modes  of 
thinking,  as  having  any  intrinsic  worth,  or 
deserving  any  regard  on  its  own  account. 
The  majority,  being  satisfied  with  the  ways 
of  mankind  as  they  now  are  (for  it  is  they 
who  make  them  what  they  are),  cannot  com- 
prehend why  those  ways  should  not  be  good 
enough    for  everybody;  and  what  is  more, 


spontaneity  forms  no  part  oi  the  ideal  of  the 
majority  of  moral  and  social  reformers,  but  is 
rather  looked  on  with  jealousy,  as  a  trouble- 
some and  perh^»6  rebellious  obstruction  to 
the  general  acceptance  of  what  these  ref orm- 
GTBy  in  their  own  judgment,  think  would  be 
best  for  mankind.  Few  persoifs,  out  of  Qer- 
many,  even  comprehend  the  meaxiing  of  the 
doctrine  which  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  so 
eminent  both  as  a  aavant  and  as  a  pohtician, 
made  the  text  of  a  treatise— that '  the  end  of  | 
man,  or  that  which  is  prescribed  by  the  eter- 
nal or  immutable  dictates  of  reason,  and  not 
suggested  by  vague  and  transient  desires,  is  | 
the  highest  and  most  harmonious  development 
of  his  powers  to  a  opmplete  and  consistent 
whole;'  that,  therefore,  the  object  "'towards 
which  every  human  being  must  ceaselessly 
direct  his  efforts,  and  on  which  especially 
those  who  design  tx)  influence  their  fellow-men 
must  ever  keep  their  eyes,  is  the  individuality 
of  power  and  development,'  that  for  this 
there  are  two  requisites,  ^  freedom,  and  vari- 
ety of  situations; '  and  that  from  the  union  of 
these  arise  ^individual  vigor  and  manifold  di- 
versity,' which  combine  themselves  in  "  orig- 
inality.'* 

.  little,  however,  as  people  are  accust&ied 
to  a  doctrine  like  that  of  Von  Humboldt,  and 
surprising  as  it  may  be  to  them  to  find  so  high 
a  value  attached  to  individuality,  the  question 
one  must  nevertheless  think,  can  only  be  one 
of  degree.    No  one's  idea  of  excellence  in  con- 
duct is  that  people  should  do  absolutely  noth- 
ing but  copy  one  another.    No  one  would  as- 
sert that  people  ought  not  to  put  into  their 
mode  of  life,  and  into  the  conduct  of  their 
concerns,  any  impress  whatever  of  their  own 
judgment,  or  of  their  own  individual  character. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  absurd  to  pre- 
tend that  people  ought  to  live  as  if  nothing 
whatever  had  been  known  in  the  world  be- 
fore they  came  into  it ;  as  if  experience  had  as 
yet  done  nothing  towards  showing  that  one 
mode  of  existence,  or  of  conduct,  is  preferabU 
to  another.    Nobody  denies  that  people  should 
be  so  taught  and  trained  in  youth,  as  to  know 
and  benefit  by  the  ascertained  results  of  human 
experience.    But  it  is  the  privilege  and  propei 
condition  of  a  human  being,  arrived  at  thi> 
maturity  of  his  faculties,  to  use  and  interpret 
experience  in  his  own  way.    It  is  for  him  to 
find  out  what  part  of  recorded  experience  is 
properly  applicable  to  his  own  circumstances 
and  character.    The  traditipns  and  customs 
of  other  people  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  evi- 
dence of  what  their  experience  has  taught 
thern;  presumptive  evidence,  and   as   such, 

*  The  Sphere  and  Duties  of  Oovemment,  from  tbe  Germ*o 
of  Baron  Wilhelm  von  aumboklt,  pp.  11-1&. 
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haveadaim  to  his  deferance:  but,  in  the  fbnst 
place,  their  ezperience  may  be  too  narrow ;,  or 
thej  may  not  have  interpreted  it  righUy. 
Secondly,  their  interpretation  of  ezperience 
may  be  correct,  but  unsuitable  to  him.    Cus- 
tcnns  are  made  for  customary  circumstances, 
and  customary  characters;  and  his  circum- 
stances or  his  characten  may  be  imcustom- 
ary.    Thirdly,  though  the  customs  be  both 
good  as  customs,  and  suitable  to  him  yet  to 
conform  to  custom,  merely  as  custom,  does 
not  educate  or  develop  in  him  any  of  the  qual- 
ities which  are  the  distinctive  endowment  of 
a  human  being.    The  human  faculties  of  per^ 
ceptaon,   judgment,    discriminative    feeling, 
mental  activity,  and  even  moral  preference, 
are  exercised  only  in  making  a  choice.    He 
who  does  anything  because  it  is  the  custom, 
makes  no  choice.    He  gains  no  practice  either 
in  discerning  or  in  desiring  what  is  best.    The 
mental  and  moral,  like  the  muscular  powers, 
are  improved  only  by  being  used.    The  facul- 
ties are  called  into  no  exercise  by  doing  a  thing 
merely  because  others  do  it,  no  more  than  by 
believing  a  thing  only  because  others  believe 
it.    If  the  grounds  of  an  opinion  are  not  con- 
clusive to  the  person's  own  reason,  his  reason 
cannot  be  strengthened,  but  is  likely  to  be 
weakened,  by  his  adopting  it:  and  if  the  in- 
ducements to  an  act  are  not  such  as  are  con- 
sentaneous to  his  own  feelings  and  character 
(where  affection,  or  the  rights  of  others,  are 
not  concerned)  it  is  so  much  done  towards 
r^dering  his  feelings  and  character  inert  and 
torpid,  instead  of  active  and  energetic. 

He  who  lets  the  world,  or  his  own  portion 
of  it,  choose  his  plan  of  life  for  him,  has  no 
need  of  any  other  faculty  than  the  ape-like  one 
of  imitation.  He  who  chooses  his  plan  for 
himself,  employs  all  his  faculties.  He  must 
use  observation  to  see,  reasoning  and  judg- 
ment to  foresee,  activity  to  gather  materials 
for  decision,  discrimination  to  decide,  and 
when  he  has  decided,  firnmess  and  self-control 
to  hold  to  his  deliberate  decision.  And  these 
qualities  he  requires  and  exercises  exactly  in 
proportion  as  the  part  of  lus  conduct  which 
he  determinee  according  to  his  own  judgment 
and  feelings  is  a  large  one.  It  is  possible  that 
he  might  be  guided  in  some  good  path,  and 
kept  out  of  harm's  way,  without  any  of  these 
things.  But  what  will  be  his  comparative 
w<»th  as  a  iHiman  being?  It  really  is  of  im. 
portance,  not  only  what  men  do,  but  also  what 
manner  of  men  they  are  that  do  it.  Among 
the  works  of  man,  which  human  life  is  rightly 
empk>yed  in  perfecting  and  beautifying,  the 
first  in  importance  surely  is  man  himself. 
Sopposiag  it  were  possible  to  get  houses  built, 
com  grown,  battles  fought^  causes  tried,  and 


even  churches  erected  and  prayers  said,  by 
machinery — ^by  automatons  in  human  form- 
it  would  be  a  considerable  loss  to  exchange  for 
these  automatoms  even  the  men  and  women 
who  at  present  inhabit  the  more  civilized  parts 
of  the  world,  and  who  assuredly  are  but 
starved  specimens  of  what  nature  can  and  will 
produce.  Himiian  nature  is  not  a  machine  to 
be  built  after  a  model,  and  set  to  do  exactly 
the  work  prescribed  for  it,  but  a  tree,  which 
requires  to  grow  and  develop  itself  on  all  sides, 
according  to  the  tendency  of  the  inward  forces 
which  make  it  a  living  thing. 

It  will  probably  be  conceded  that  it  is  de- 
sirable people   should  exercise  their  imder- 
standings,  cmd  that  an  intelligent  following  of 
custom,  or  even  occasionally  an  intelligent  de- 
viation from  custom,  is  better  than  a  bliiid 
and  simply  mechanical  adhesion  to  it.    To  a 
certain  extent  it  is  admitted,  that  our  under- 
standing should  be  our  own:  but  there  is  not 
the  same  willingness  to  admit  that  our  desires 
and  impulses  should  be  our  own  likewise ;  or 
that  to  possess  impulses  of  our  own,  and  (A  any 
strength,  is  anytihing  but  a  peril  and  a  snare. 
Yet  desires  and  impulses  are  as  much  a  part 
of  a  perfect  human  being,  as  beliefe  and  re- 
straints: and  strong  impulses  are  only  peril- 
ous when  not  properly  balanced;  when  one 
set  of  aims  and  inclinations  is  developed  into 
strength,  while  others,  which  ought  to  co-exist 
with  them,  remain  weak  and  inactive.    It  is 
not  because  men's  desires  are  strong  that  they 
act  ill ;  it  is  because  their  consciences  are  weak. 
There  is  no  natural  connection  between  strong 
impulses  and  a  weak  conscience.    The  nat- 
lural  connection  is  the  other  way.    To  say  that 
one  person's  desires  and  feelings  are  stronger 
and  more  various  than  those  of  another,  is 
merely  to  say  that  he  has  more  of  the  raw 
material  of  human  nature,  and  va  therefore 
capable,  perhaps  of  more  evil,  but  certainly 
of   more   good.     Strong  impulses    are   but 
another  name  for  energy.     Energy  may  be 
turned   to  bad   uses;   but  more  good  may* 
always  be  made  of  an  energetic  nature,  than 
of  an  indolent  and  impassive  one.    Those  who 
have  most  natural  feeling,  are  always  those 
whose  cultivated  feelings  may  be  made  the 
strongest.     The  same  strong  susceptibilities 
which  make  the  personal  impulses  vivid* and 
powerful,  are  also  the  source  from  whence  are 
generated  the  most  passionate  love  of  virtue, 
and  the  sternest  self-control.    It  is  through 
the  cultivation  of  these,  that  society  both 
does  its  duty  and  protects  its  interests:  not 
by  rejecting  the  stuff  of  which  heroes  are 
made,  because  it  knows  not  how  to  make  them. 
A  person  whose  desireB  cmd  impulses  are  his 
own — are  the  exx>ression  of  his  own  nature,  a& 
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it  has-been  developed  and  modified  by  his 
own  culture — is  said  to  have  a  character.  One 
whose  desires  and  impulses  are  not  Ms  own, 
has  no  character,  ho  more  than  a  steam-en- 
gine has  a  character.  If,  in  addition  to  being 
his  own,  his  impulses  are  strong,  and  are 
under  the  government  of  a  strong  will,  he  has 
an  energetic  character.  Whoever  thinks  that 
individuality  of  desires  and  impulses  should 
not  be  encouraged  to  unfold  itself,  must 
maintain  that  society  has  no  need  of  strong 
natures— is  not  the  better  for  containing 
many  persons  who  have  much  character— and 
that  a  high  general  average  of  energy  is  not 
desirable. 

In  some  early  states  of  society,  these  forces 
might  be,  and  were,  ,too  much  ahead  of  the 
power  which  society  then  possessed  of  disci- 
plining and  controlling  them.  There  has 
been  a  tmote  when  the  element  of  spontaneity 
and  individuality  was  in  excess  and  the  so- 
cial principle  had  a  hard  struggle  with  it. 
The  difficulty  then  was,  to  induce  men  of 
strong  bodies  or  minds  to  pay  obedience  to 
any  rules  which  required  them  to  control 
their  impulses.  To  overcome  this  difficulty, 
law  and  discipline,  Uke  the  Popes  struggling 
against  the  Emperors,  asserted  a  power  over 
the  whole  man,  claiming  to  control  all  his  life 
in  order  to  control  his  character — ^which  socie- 
ty had  not  found  any  other  sufficient  means 
of  binding.  But  society  has  now  fairly  got 
the  better  of  individuality;  and  the  danger 
which  threatens  human  nature  is  not  the  ex- 
cesB,  but  the  deficiency,  of  personal  impulses 
and  preferences.  Things  are  vastly  changed, 
since  the  passions  of  those  who  were  strong 
by  .tstation  or  by  personal  endowment  were  in 
a  state  of  habitual  rebellion  against  laws  and 
ordinances,  and  required  to  be  rigorously 
chained  up  to  enable  the  persons  within  their 
reach  to  enjoy  any  particle  of  security.  In 
omr  times,  from  the  highest  class  of  society 
down  to  the  lowest,  every  one  lives  as  under 
the  eye  of  a  hostile  and  dreaded  censorship. 
Not  only  in  what  concerns  others,  but  in 
what  concerns  only  themselves,  the  individ- 
ual or  the  family  do  not  ask  themselves — 
what  do  I  prefer?  or,  what  would  suit  my 
character  and  disposition?  or,  what  would 
Allow  the  best  and  highest  in  me  to  have  fair 
play^  and  enable  it  to  grow  and  thrive?  They 
aak  iSiemselves,  what  is  suitable  to  my  posi- 
tionf  what  is  usually  done  by  persons  of  my 
station  and  pecuniary  circumstances?  or 
(worse  still)  what  is  usually  done  by  persons 
of  a  station  and  circumstances  superior  to 
mine?  I  do  not  mean  that  they  choose  what 
is  customary,  in  preference  to  what  suits 
Uieir  own  inclination.    It  does  not  occur  to 


them  to  have  any  inclination,  except  for 
wh^t  is  customary.  Thus  the  mind  itself  is 
bowed  to  the  yoke :  even  in  what  people  do  for 
pleasure,  conformity  is  the  first  thing  thought 
of;  they  like  in  crowds;  they  exercise  choice 
only  among  things  commonly  done:  peculiar- 
ity of  taste,  eccentricity  of  conduct,  are 
shunned  equally  with  crimes:  until  by  dint 
of  not  following  their  own  nature,  they  have 
no  nature  to  follow:  their  human  capacities 
are  withered  and  starved :  they  become  inca- 
pable of  any  strong  wishes  or  ijative  pleas- 
ures, and  are  generally  without  either  opin* 
ions  or  feehngs  of  home  growth,  or  properly 
their  own.  Now  is  tMs,  or  is  it  not,  the  desir- 
able condition  of  human  natiure? 

It  is  so,  on  the  Galvinistic  theory.  Accord- 
ing to  that,  the  one  great  offence  of  man  is 
self-will.  All  the  good  of  which  hmnanity  is 
capable,  is  comprised  in  obedience.  You 
have  no  choice;  thus  you  must  do,  and  no 
otherwise:  *  whatever  is  not  a  duty,  is  a  sin.* 
Human  nature  being  radically  corrupt,  ther^ 
is  no  redemption  for  any  one  until  human 
nature  is  killed  within  him.  To  one  holding 
this  theory  of  life,  crushing  out  any  of  ^e 
human  faculties,  capacities,  and  susceptibili- 
ties, is  no  evil:  man  needs  no  capacity,  but 
that  of  surrendering  himself  to  the  will  of 
Gkxi:  and  if  he  uses  any  of  his  faculties  for 
any  other  purpose  but  to  do  that  supposed 
will  more  effectually,  he  is  better  without 
them.  This  is  the  theory  of  Calvinism;  and 
it  is  held,  in  a  mitigated  form  by  many  who 
do  not  consider  themselves  Galvinists;  the 
mitigation  consisting  in  giving  a  less  ascetic 
interpretation  to  the  alleged  will  of  Qod ;  as- 
serting it  to  be  his  will  that  mankind  should 
gratify  some  of  their  inclinations;  of  course 
not  in  the  manner  they  themselves  prefer, 
but  in  the  way  of  obedience,  that  is,  in  a  way 
prescribed  to  them  by  authority;  and,  there- 
fore, by  the  necessary  condition  of  the  case, 
the  same  for  aU. 

In  some  such  insidious  form,  there  is  at 
present  a  strong  tendency  to  this  narrow  the- 
ory of  life,  and  to  the  pinched  and  hide-bound 
type  of  human  character  which  it  patronizes. 
Many  persons,  no  doubt,  sincerely  think  that 
human  beings  thus  cramped  and  dwarfed^ 
are  as  their  Maker  designed  them  to  be;  just 
as  many  have  thought  that  trees  are  a  much 
finer  thing  when  clipx)ed  into  pollards,  or  cut 
out  into  figures  of  animals,  than  as  nature 
made  them.  But  if  it  be  any  part  of  rdigion 
to  believe  that  man  was  made  by  a  good  Be- 
ing, it  is  more  consistent  with  thai  faith  to 
believe,  that  this  Being  gave  all  human  facuL 
ties  that  they  might  be  cultivated  and  un> 
I  folded,  not '  rooted  out  and  consiuned,  and 
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that  he  takes  delight  in  every  nearer  ap- 
{ffoach  made  by  his  creatures  to  the  ideal 
ccmception  embodied  in  them,  every  increase 
in  any  of  their  capabilities  of  comprehension, 
of  action,  or  of  enjoyment.  There  is'  a  differ- 
ent type  of  human  excellence  from  the  Calvin- 
istic:  a  conception  of  humanity  as  having  its 
nature  bestowed  on  it  for  other  purposes  than 
merely  to  be  abnegated.  *  Pagan  self-asser- 
tion' is  one  of  the  elements  of  human  worth, 
as  well  as  '  Christian,  self-denial.  *  *  There  is  a 
Greek  ideal  of  self-development,  which  the 
Platonic  and  Christian  ideal  of  self-govern- 
ment blends  with,  bitl  does  not  supersede.  It 
may  be  better  to  be  a  John  Knox  than  an  Al- 
cibiades,  but  it  is  better  to  be  a  Pericles  than 
either;  nor  would  a  Pericles,  if  we  had  one  in 
these  days,  be  without  anything  good  which 
belonged  to  John  Knox. 

It  is  not  by  wearing  down  into  uniformity 
all  that  is  individual  in  themselves,  but  by 
cultivating  it,  and  calling  it  forth,  within  the 
limits  imposed  by  the  rights  and  interests  of 
others,  tiiat  human  beings  become  a  noble 
and  beautiful  object  x>f  contemplation:  and 
as  the  works  partake  the  character  of  those 
who  do  them,  by  the  same  process  human  life 
also  becomes  rich,  diversified,  and  animating, 
famishing  more  abundant  aliment  to  high 
thoughts  and  elevating  feelings,  and  strength- 
ening the  tie  which  binds  every  mdividual  to 
the  race,  by  making  the  race  infinitely  better 
worth  belonging  to.  In  proportion  to  the  de- 
velopment of  his  individuality,  each  person 
becomes  more  valuable  to  himself,  and  is 
therefore  capable  of  being  more  vsduable  to 
odiersw  There  is  a  greater  fulness  of  life 
about  his  own  existence,  and  when  there  is 
more  life  in  the  units  tibiere  is  more  in  the 
mass  which  is  composed  of  them.  As  much 
compression  as  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
stronger  specimens  of  human  nature  from  en- 
croaching on  the  rights  of  others,  cannot  be 
dispensed  with;  but  for  this  there  is  ample 
compensation  even  in  the  point  of  view  of  hu- 
num  development.  The  means  of  develop- 
ment which  the  individual  loses  by  being 
prevented  from  gratifying  his  inclinations  to 
the  injury  of  others,  are  chiefly  obtained  at 
the  expense  of  the  development  of  other  peo- 
pfe.  And  even  to  himself  there  is  a  full 
equivalent  in  the  better  development  of  the 
social  part  of  his  nature,  rendered  possible  by 
the  restraint  put  upon  the  selfish  part.  To  be 
held  to  rigid  rules  of  justice  for  the  sake  of 
others,  develops  the  feelings  and  capacities 
vhich  have  the  good  of  others  for  their  object. 
Bot  to  be  restrained  in  things  not  affecting 
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their  good,  by  their  mere  displeasure,  devel- 
ops nothing  valuable,  except  such  force  of 
character  as  may  imf  old  itself  in  resisting  the 
restraint.  If  etcquiesced  in,  it  dulls  and' blunts 
the  whole  nature.  To  give  any  fair  play  to 
the  nature  of  each,  it  is  essential  that  differ- 
ent persons  should  be  allowed  to  lead  differ 
ent  lives.  In  proportion  as  this  latitude  hajs 
been  exercised  in  any  age,  has  that  age  been 
noteworthy  to  posterity.  Even  despotism 
does  not  produce  its  worst  effects,  so  long  a» 
individuality  exists  under  it;  and  whatever 
crushes  individuality  is  despotism,  by  what- 
ever name  it  may  be  called,  and  whether  it 
professes  to  be  enforcing  the  will  of  Grod  or 
the  injunctions  of  men. 

EEaving  said  that  Individuality  is  the  same 
thing  virith  development,  and  that  it  is  only 
.the  cultivation  of  individuality  which,  pro- 
duces, or  can  produce,  well-developed  human 
beings,  I  might  here  dose  the  argument :  for 
what  more  or  better  can  be  said  of  any  condition 
of  human  affairs,  than  that  it  brings  human 
beings  themselves  nearer  to  the  best  thing 
they  can  be?  or  what  worse  can  be  said  of  any 
obstruction  to  good,  than  that  it  prevents  this? 
Doubtless,  however,  these  considerations  will 
not  suffice  to  convince  those  who  most  need 
convincing ;  and  it  is  necessary  further  to  show 
that  these  developed  human-beings  are  of  some 
use  to  the  undeveloped — ^to  point  out  to  those 
who  do  not  desire  liberty,  and  would  not  avail 
themselves  of  it,  that  they  may  be  in  some  in- 
telligible manner  rewarded  for  allowing  other 
people  to  make  use  of  it  without  hindrance. 

In  the  first  plaoe,  then,  I  would  suggest  that 
they  might  possibly  learn  something  from 
them.  It  will  not  be  denied  by  anybody,  that 
originality  is  a  valuable  element  in  hiunan  af- 
fairs. There  is  always  need  of  x)ersons  not 
only  to  discover  new  truths,  and  point  out 
when  what  were  once  truths  are  true  no  longer, 
but  also  to  conmience  new  practices,  and  set 
the  example  of  more  enlightened  conduct,  and 
better  taste  and  sense  in  human  life.  This 
cannot  well  be  gainsayed  by  anybody  tvho 
does  not  believe  that  the  world  hajs  already 
attained  perfection  in  all  its  ways  and  prac- 
tices. It  is  true  that  this  benefit  is  not  capa- 
ble of  being  rendered  by  everybody  alike: 
there  are  but  few  persons,  in  comparison  with 
the  whole  of  mankind,  whose  experiments,  if 
adopted  by  others,  would  be  likely  to  bb  any 
improvement  on  established  practice.  But 
these  few  are  the  salt  of  the  earth;  without 
theuL,  hiunan  life  would  become  a  stagnant 
pool.  Not  only  is  it  they  who  introduce  good 
things  tvhich  did  not  before  exist;  it  is  they 
who  keep  the  life  in  those  which  already  ex- 
ist.   If  there  were  nothing  new  to  be  done, 
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would  human  intellect  cease  to  be  necefisary? 
Would  it  be  a  reason  why  those  who  do  the 
old  things  should  forget  why  they  are  done, 
and  do  them  hke  cattle,  not  like  human  beings  ? 
There  is  only  too  great  a  tendency  m  the  best 
beliefs  and  practices  to  degenerate  into  the 
mechanical ;  and  unless  there  were  a  succes- 
sion of  persons  whose  ever-recurring  original- 
ity prevents  the  grounds  of  those  beliefs  and 
practices  from  becoming  merely  traditional, 
such  dead  matter  would  not  resist  the  small- 
est shock  from  anytHing  really  alive,  and 
there  would  be  no  reason  why  civilization 
should  not  die  out,  as  in  the  Byzantine  Empire. 
Persons  of  genius,  it  is  true,  are,  and  are  €d  ways 
likely  to  be,  a  small  minority ;  but  in  order  to 
have  them,  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  soil 
in  which  they  grow.  Genius  can  only  breathe 
freely  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom.  Persona 
of  genius  are,  ex  vi  termini^  more  individual 
than  any  other  people— less  capable,  conse- 
quently, of  fitting  themselves,  without  hurt- 
ful compression,  into  any  of  the  small  number 
of  moulds  which  society  provides  in  order  to 
save  its  members  the  trouble  of  forming  their 
oi(p  character.  If  from  timidity  they  consent 
to  be  forced  into  one  of  these  moulds,  and  to 
let  all  that  part  of  themselves  which  cannot 
expand  under  the  pressure  remain  unexpand- 
ed,  society  will  be  little  the  better  for  their 
genius.  If  they  are  of  a  strong  character,  and 
break  their  fetters,  they  become  a  mark  for 
the  society  which  has  not  succeeded  in  reduc- 
ing them  to  commonplace,  to  point  out  with 
solemn  warning  as  *wild,'  *  erratic,'  and  the 
like;  much  as  if  one  should  complain  of  the 
Niagara  River  for  not  flowing  smoothly  be- 
tween its  banks  like  a  Dutch  canal. 

I  insist  thus  emphatically  on  the  importance 
of  genius,  and  the  necessity  of  allowing  it  to 
unfold  itself^  freely  both  in  thought  and  in 
practice,  being  well  aware  that  no  one  will 
deny  the  position  in  theory,  but  knowing  also 
tliat  almost  every  one,  in  reality,  is  totedly  in- 
different to  it.  People  think  genius  a  fine 
thing  if  it  enables  a  man  to  write  an  exciting 
poem,  or  paint  a  picture.  But  in  its  true 
sense,  that  of  originality  in  thought  and  action, 
though  no  one  says  that  it  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
admired,  nearly  all,  at  heart,  think  that  they 
can  do  very  well  without  it.  Unhappily  this 
is'  too  natural  to  be  wondered  at.  Originality 
is  the  one  thing  which  unoriginal  minds  cannot 
feel  the  use  of.  They  cannot  see  what  it  is  to 
do  for  them :  how  should  they?  If  they  could 
see  what  it  would  do  for  them,  it  would  not  be 
originality.  The  first  service  which  originiality 
has  to  render  them,  is  that  of  opening  their 
eyes :  which  being  once  fully  done,  they  would 
have  a  chance  of  being  themselves  original. 


Meanwhile,  recollecting  that  nothing  was  ever 
3ret  done  which  some  one  was  not  the  first  to 
do,  £md  that  all  good  things  which  exist  are  the 
fruits  of  originality,  let  them  be  modest  enough 
to  believe  that  there  is  something  still  left  for 
it  to  accomplish,  and  assure  themjselves  that 
they  are  more  in  need  of  originality,  the  less 
they  are  conscious  of  the  want. 

In  sober  truth,  whatever  homage  may  be 
professed,  or  even  paid,  to  real  or  suppoeed 
mental  superiority,  the  general  tendency  of 
things  throughout  the  world  is  to  render  me- 
diocrity the  ascendant  x>ower  among  mankind. 
In  ancient  history,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  aud  in 
a  diminishing  degree  through  the  long  transi- 
tion from  f eudaUty  to  the  present  time,  the 
individual  was  a  power  in  himself^  and  if  he 
had  either  great  talents  or  a  high  social  posi- 
tion, he  was  a  considerable  power.  At  pres- 
ent individuals  are  lost  in  the  crowd.  In  poli- 
tics it  is  almost  a  triviality  to  say  that  public 
opinion,  now  rules  the  world.  The  only  power 
deserving  the  name  is  that  of  masses,  and  of 
governments  while  they  make  themselres 
the  organ  of  the  tendencies  and  instincts  of 
masses.  This  is  as  true  in  the  moral  and  social 
relations  of  private  life  as  in  pubUc  transac- 
tions. Those  whose  opinions  go  by  the  name 
of  pubUc  opinion,  are  not  always  the .  same 
sort  of  public :  in  America  they  are  the  whole 
white  popiilation;  in  England  chiefly  the  mid- 
dle class.  But  they  are  always  a  mass,  that 
is  to  say,  collective  mediocrity.  And  what 
is  a  still  greater  novelty,  the  mass  do  not  now 
take  their  opinions  from  dignitaries  in  Church 
or  State,  from  ostensible  leaders,  or  from 
books.  Their  thinking  is  done  for  them  by 
men  much  like  themselves,  addressing  them 
or  speaking  in  their  name,  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  through  the  newspapers.  I  am  not 
complaining  of  all  this.  I  do  not  assert  that 
an3rthing  better  is  compatible,  as  a  general 
rule,  with  the  present  low  state  of  the  human 
mind.  But  that  does  not  hinder  the  govern- 
ment of  mediocrity  from  being  mediocre  gov- 
ernment. 

No  government  by  a  democracy  or  a  nu- 
merous aristocracy,  either  in  its  political  acts 
or  in  the  opinions,  qualities,  and  tone  of  mind 
which  it  fosters,  ever  did  or  could  rise  above 
mediocrity,  except  in  so  far  as  the  sovereign 
Many  have  let  themselves  be  guided  (which 
in  their  best  times  they  always  have  done)  by 
the  counsels  and  influence  of  a  more  highly 
gifted  and  instructed  One  or  Few.  The  initia- 
tion of  all  wise  or.  noble  things  comes  and 
must  come  from  individuals;  generally  at 
first  from  some  one  individuaL  The  honor 
and  glory  of  the  average  man  is  that  he  is  ca- 
pable of  following  that  initiative ;  that  he  can 
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respond  internally  to  wise  and  noble  things, 
and  be  led  to  them  with  his  eyes  open.  I  am 
not  countenancing  the  sort  of  '  hero-worship ' 
which  applauds  the  strong  man  of  genius 
for  forcibly  seizing  on  the  government  of  the 
world  and  making  it  do  his  bidding  in  spite  of 
itself.  All  he  can  claim  is,  freedom  to  point 
out  the  way.  The  power  of  compelling  others 
into  it  is  not  cmly  inconsistent  with  the  free- 
dom and  development  of  all  the  rest,  but  cor- 
rupting to  the  strong  man  himself.  It  does 
seem,  however,  that  when  the  opinions  of 
masses  of  merely  average  men  are  everywhere 
become  or  becoming  the  dominant  power,  the 
counterpoise  and  corrective  to  that  tendency 
would  be,  the  more  and  more  pronounced  in- 
dividuality of  those  who  stand  on  the  higher 
eminences  of  thought.  It  is  in  these  circum- 
stances most  especially,  that  exceptional  in- 
dividuals, instead  of  being  deterred,  should  be 
encouraged  in  acting  differently  from  the 
mass.  In  other  times  there  was  no  advan- 
tage in  their  doing  so,  unless  they  acted  not 
(mly  differently,  but  better.  In  this  age,  the 
mere  example  of  non-conformity,  the  mere 
refusal  to  bend  the  knee  to  custom,  is  itself  a 
seAce.  Precisely  because  the  tyranny  of- 
qimion  is  such  as  to  make  eccentricity  a  re- 
proach, it  is  desirable,  in  order  to  break 
through  that  tyranny,  that  people  should  be 
eccentric.  Eccentricity  has  always  abounded 
when  and  where  strength  of  character  has 
abounded ;  and  the  amount  of  eccentricity  in 
a  society  has  been  proportional  to  the  amoimt 
of  genius,  mental  vigor,  and  moral  courage 
it  contained.  That  so  few  now  dare  to  be  ec- 
centric, marks  the  chief  danger  of  the  time. 

I  have  said  that  it  is  important  to  give  the 
freest  scope  possible  to  uncustomary  things, 
in  order  that  it  may  in  time  appear  which  of 
these  are  fit  to  be  converted  into  customs. 
But  independence  of  action,  and  disregard  of 
custom,  are  not  solely  deserviug  of  encour- 
agement for  the  chance  they  afford  that  bet- 
ter modes  of  action,  and  customs  more  worthy 
of  general  adoption,  may  be  struck  out ;  nor 
is  it  only  persons  of  decided  mental  superior- 
ity who  have  a  just  claim  to  carry  on  their 
lives  in  their  own  way.  There  is  no  reason 
that  all  human  existence  should  be  con- 
structed on  some  one  or  some  small  number 
of  patterns.  If  a  person  possesses  any  tolerable 
amount  of  common  sense  and  experience,  his 
own  mode  of  laying  out  his  existence  is  the 
be^,  not  because  it  is  the  best  in  itself,  but 
because  it  is  his  own  mode.  Human  beings 
are  not  like  sheep;  and  even  sheep  are  not 
andistinguishably  alike.  A  man  cannot  get 
acoat  or  a  x>airof  boots  to  fit  him,  unless  they 
are  eil^er  made  to  his  measure,  or  he  has  a 


whole  warehouseful  to  chose  from:  and  is  it 
easier  to  fit  Vn'nr^  with  a  life  than  with  a  coat, 
or  are  human  beings  more  like  one  another 
in  their  whole  physical  and  spiritual  confor- 
mation than  in  the  shape  of  tiieir  feet?  If  it 
were  only  that  people  have  diversities  of 
taste,  that  is  reason  enough  for  not  attempt- 
ing to  shape  them  all  £ifter  one  model.  But 
different  persons  also  require  different  condi- 
tions for  their  spiritual  development;  and  can 
no  more  exist  healthily  in  the  same  moral, 
than  all  the  variety  of  plants  can  in  the  same 
physical,  atmosphere  and  climate^  The  same 
things  which  are  helps  toione  person  towards 
the  cultivation  of  his  higher  nature  are  hin- 
drances to  another.  The  same  mode  of  life  is 
a  healthy  excitement  to  one,  keeping  all  his 
faculties  of  action  and  enjoyment  in  their 
best  order,  while  to  another  it  is  a  distracting 
burden,  which  suspends  or  crushes  all  inter- 
nal lifa  Such  are  the  differences  among  hu- 
man beings  in  their  sources  of  pleasure,  their 
susceptibilities  of  pain,  and  the  operation  on 
them  of  different  physical  and  moral  agencies, 
that  imless  there  is  a  corresponding  diversity 
in  their  modes  of  life,  they. neither  o];)tain 
their  fair  share  of  happiness,  nor  grow  up  to  the 
mental,  moral,  and  SBSthetic  stature  of  which 
their  nature  is  cajxable.  Why  then  should 
tolerance,  as  far  as  the  public  sentiment  is 
concerned,  extend  only  to  tastes  and  modes 
of  life  which  extort  acquiescence  by  the  mul- 
titude of  their  adherents?  Nowhere  (except 
in  some  monastic  institutions)  is  diversity  of 
taste  entirely  unrecognized;  a  person  may, 
without  blame,  eithet*  like  or  dislike  rowing, 
or  smoking,  or  music,  or  athletic  exercises, 
or  chess,  or  car^^s,  or  study,  because  both 
those  who  like  each  of  these  things,  and  those 
who  dislike  them,  are  too  numerous  to  be  put 
down.  But  the  man,  and  stOl  more  the  wo- 
man, who  can  be  accused  either  of  doing 
'what  nobody  does,*  or  of  not  doing  'what 
everybody  does,'  is  the  subject  of  as  much  de- 
preciatory remark  as  if  he  or  she  had  com- 
mitted some  grave  moral  delinquency.  Per- 
sons require  to  x>ossess  a  title,  or  some  other 
badge  of  rank,  or  of  the  consideration  of 
people  of  rank,  to  be  able  to  indulge  somewhat 
in  the  luxury  of  doing  as  they  like  without 
detriment  to  their  estimation.  To  indulge 
somewhat,  I  repeat :  for  whoever  allow  them- 
selves much  of  that  indulgence,  incur  the  risk 
of  something  worse  than  disparaging  speeches 
— ^they  are  in  peril  of  a  commission  de  lunat- 
icOy  and  of  having  their  property  taken  from 
them  and  given  to  their  relations.* 
There  is  one  characteristic  of  the  present 

*  There  is  somethiog  YMb.  contemptible  aad  frightful  in  tfaud 
sort  of  evidenoe  on  which,  of  late  years,  any  person  can  be 
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direction  of  public  opinion,  peculiarlycalcu- 
lated  to  make  it  intolerant  of  any  marked 
demonstration  of  individuality.  The  general 
average  of  mankind  are  not  only  moderate  in 
intellect,  but  also  moderate  in  inclinations: 
they  have  no  tastes  or  wishes  strong  enough 
to  incline  them  to  do  an3rthing  unusual,  and 
they  consequently  do  not  understand  those 
who  have,  and  class  all  such  with  the  wild 
and  intemperate  whom  they  are  accustomed 
to  look  down  upon.  Now,  in  addition  to  this 
fact,  which  is  general,  we  have  only  to  sup- 
pose that  a  strong  movement  has  set  in  tow- 
ards the  improvemctit  of  morals,  and  it  is  ev- 
ident what  we  have  to  expect.  In  these  days 
such  a  movement  has  set  in;  much  has  actu- 
ally been  effected  in  the  way  of  increased 
regularity  of  conduct,  and  discouragement  of 
excesses:  and  there  is  a  philanthropic  spirit 
abroad,  for  the  exercise  of  which  there  is  no 
more  inviting  field  than  the  moral  and  pru- 
dential improvement  of  our  fellow-creatures. 
These  tendencies  of  the  times  cause  the  pub- 
lic to  be  more  disposed  than  at  most  former 
periods  to  prescribe  general  rules  of  conduct, 
and  endeavor  to  make  every  one  conform  to 
the  approved  standard.  And  that  standard, 
express  or  tacit,  is  to  desire  nothing  strongly. 
Its  ideal  of  character  is  to  be  without  any 
marked  character;  to  maim  by  compression, 
like  a  Chinese  lady's  foot,  every  part  of  hu- 
man nature  which  stands  out  prominently, 
and  tends  to  make  the  person  markedly  dis- 
similar in  outline  to  commonplace  humanity. 
As  is  usually  the  case  with  ideals  which  ex- 
clude one-half  of  what  Is  desirable,  the  pres- 
ent standard  of  approbation  produces  only 
an  inferior  imitation  of  t^e  other  half.  In- 
stead of  great  energies  guided  by  vigorous 

judicial^  declared  unfit  for  the  maDagement  of  his  affairs: 
and  after  his  death,  iiis  disposal  of  his  property  can  be  set 
aside,  if  there  is  enough  of  it  to  pay  the  expenses  of  litigation 
o-which  are  charged  on  the  property  itself.  Ail  the  minute 
details  of  his  daily  life  are  pried  into,  and  whatever  is  found 
which,  seen  through  the  medium  of  the  perceiving  and  de- 
scribing faculties  of  the  lowest  of  the  low,  bears  an  appearance 
unlike  absolute  commonplace,  is  laid  before  the  Jury  as  evl- 
denoe  of  insanity,  and  often  with  success;  the  Jurors  being 
little,  if  at  all,  less  vulgar  and  ignorant  than  the  witnesses; 
whUe  the  Judges,  with  that  extraordinary  want  of  knowledge 
of  human  nature  and  life  which  continually  astonishes  us  in 
Bng^mh  lawyers,  often  help  to  mislead  them.  These  trials 
speak  volumes  as  to  the  state  of  feeling  and  opinion  among 
the  vulgar  with  regard  to  human  liberty.  So  far  from  setting 
any  vMue  on  individuality— so  far  fk>om  respecting  the  nght 
of  each  individual  to  act,  in  things  indifferent,  as  seems  good  to 
his  own  judgment  and  inclinations,  Judges  and  juries  cannot 
even  conceive  that  a  person  in  a  state  of  sanity  can  desire 
such  freedom.  In  former  days,  when  it  was  proposed  to  burn 
atheists,  charitable  people  used  to  suggest  putting  them  hi  a 
madhouse  instead:  it  would  be  nothing  surprising  now-a-days 
were  wm  to  see  this  done,  and  the  doers  applauding  them- 
selves, bocaufie,  instead  of  persecuting  for  religinn,  thev  bod 
adopted  90  humane  and  Christian  a  mode  of  treating  these 
unfortun&«4SS.  not  without  a  silent  satiafaction  at  their  having 
•sereby  cv .  juned  their  deserts. 


reason,  and  strong  feelings  strongly  controlled 
by  a  rx)n8cientious  will,  its  result  is  weak 
feelings  and  weak  energies,  which  therefore 
can  be  kept  in  outward  conformity  to  rule 
without  any  strength  either  of  will  or  of  rea- 
son. Already  energetic  characters  on  any 
large  scale  are  becoming  merely  traditional. 
There  is  now  scarcely  any  outlet  for  energy 
in  this  country  except  biisinessi  The  energy 
expended  in  this  may  still,  be  regarded  as 
considerable.  What  little  is  left  from  that 
employment,  is  expended  on  some  hobby; 
which  may  be  a  useful,  even  a  philanthropic 
hobby,  but  is  always  some  one  thing,  and 
generally  a  thing  of  small  dimensions.  The 
greatness  of  England  is  now  all  collective: 
individually  smaU,  we  only  appear  capable  of 
anything  great  by  our  habit  of  combining ;  and 
with  this  our  moral  and  rehgious  philanthro- 
pists are  perfectly  contented.  But  it  was  men 
of  another  stamp  than  this  that  made  Eng- 
land what  it  has  been;  and  men  of  another 
stamp  will  be  needed  to  prevent  its  decline. 

The  despotism  of  custom  is  everywhere  the 
standing  hindrance  to  human  advancement, 
being  in  imceasing  antagonism  to  that  dispo- 
sition to  aim  at  something  better  thanAis- 
tomary,  which  is  called,  according  to  circum- 
stances, the  spirit  of  liberty,  or  that  of  prog- 
ress or  improvement.  The  spirit  of  improve- 
ment is  not  always  a  spirit  of  liberty,  for  it 
may  aim  at  forcing  improvements  on  an  im- 
willing  people;  and  the  spirit  of  liberty,  in  so 
far  as  it  resists  such  attempts,  may  ally  itself 
locally  and  temporarily  with  the  opponents  of 
improvement ;  but  the  only  unfailing  and  per- 
manent source  of  improvement  is  liberty, 
since  by  it  there  are  as  many  possible  inde- 
pendent centres  of  improvement  as  there  are 
individuals.  The  progressive  principle,  how- 
ever, in  either  shape,  whether  as  the  love  of 
liberty  or  of  improvement,  is  antagonistic  to 
the  sway  of  Custom,  involving  at  least  eman- 
cipation from  that  yoke;  and  the  contest  be- 
tween the  two  constitutes  the  chief  interest  of 
the  history  of  mankind.  The  greater  part  of 
the  world  has,  properly  speaking,  no  history, 
because  the  despotism  of  Custom  is  complete. 
This  is  the  case  over  the  whole  East.  Custom 
is  there,  in  all  things,  the  final  appeal;  justice 
and  right  mean  conformity  to  custom;  the  ar- 
gument of  custom  no  one,  unless  some  tyrant 
intoxicated  with  power,  thinks  of  resisting.  *' 
And  we  see  the  result.  Those  nations  must 
once  have  had  originality;  they  did  not  start 
out  of  the  ground  populous,  lettered,  and  vers- 
ed in  many  of  the  arts  of  hf  e ;  they  made  them- 
selves all  this,  and  were  then  the  greatest  and 
most  powerful  nations  of  the  world.  What 
are  they  now?    The  subjects  or  dependents  of 
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tnbes  whose  forefathers  wandered  in  the  for- 
ests when  theirs  had  magnificent  palaces  and 
gorgeous  temples,  but  over  whom  custom  ex- 
ercised only  a  divided  rule  with  liberty  and 
progress.  A  people,  it  appears,  may  be  pro- 
fcressive  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  and  then 
stop:  when  does  it  stop?  When  it  ceases  to 
possess  individuality.  If  a  similar  change 
should  befall  the  nations  of  Europe,  it  will  not 
be  in  exactly  the  same  shape:  the  despotism 
of  custom  with  which  these  nations  are  threat- 
ened is  not  precisely  stationariness.  It  pro- 
scribes singularity,  but  it  does  not  preclude 
rhange,  provided  all  change  together.  We 
have  discarded  the  fixed  costumes  of  our  fore- 
fathers; every  one  must  still  dress  like  other 
people,  but  the.  fashion  may  change  once  or 
twice  a  year.  We  l^us  take  care  that  when 
there  is  a  change  it  shall  be  for  change's  sake, 
and  not  from  any  idea  of  beauty  or  conven- 
ience; for  the  same  idea  of  beauty  or  conven- 
ience would  not  strike  all  the  world  at  the  same 
moment,  and  be  simultaneously  thrown  aside 
bf  all  at  another  moment.  But  we  are  pro- 
gressive as  well  as  changeable :  we  continually 
make  new  inventions  in  meclianical  things, 
and  keep  them  until  they  are  again  superseded 
by  better;  we  are  eager  for  improvement  in 
politics,  in  education,  even  in  morals,  though 
in  this  last  our  idea  of  improvement  chiefly 
consists  in  persuading  or  forcing  other  people 
to  be  as  good  as  ourselves.  It  is  not  progress 
that  we  object  to ;  on  the  contrary,  we  flatter 
ourselves  that  we  are  the  most  progressive 
people  who  ever  lived.  It  is  individuaUty  that 
we  war  against :  we  should  think  we  had  done 
wonders  if  we  bad  made  ourselves  all  ahke; 
forgetting  that  the  imlikeness  of  one  person 
to  another  is  generally  the  first  thing  which 
draws  the  attention  of  either  to  the  imperfec- 
tion of  his  own  type,  and  the  superiority  of 
another,  or  the  possibility,  by  combining  the 
advantages  of  both,  of  producing  something 
better  than  either.  We  have  a  warning  ex- 
ample in  China-^  nation  of  much  talent,  and, 
in  some  respects,  even  wisdom,  owing  to  the 
rare  good  fortune  of  having  been  provided  at 
an  early  period  with  a  particularly  good  set 
of  customs,  the  work,  in  s^me  measure,  of 
men  to  whom  even  the  most  enlightened  Euro- 
pean must  accord,  under  certain  limitations, 
*the  title  of  sages  and  philosophers.  They  are 
remarkable,  too,  in  the  excdlence  of  their  ap- 
paratus for  impressing,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
beet  wisdom  they  possess  upon  every  mind  in 
the  community,  and  securing  that  those  who 
have  appropriated  most  of  it  shall  occupy  the 
posts  of  honor  and  power.  Surdy  the  people 
who  did  this  have  discovered  the  secret  of 
bmnan  progreesiveness,  and  must  have  kept 


themselves  steadily  at  the  head  of  the  move- 
ment of  th^  world.  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
become  stationary,  have  remained  so  for  thou- 
sands of  years ;  and  if  they  are  ever  to  be  far- 
ther improved,  it  must  be  by  foreigners. 
They  have  succeeded  beyond  all  hope  in  what 
English  philanthrc^ists  are  so  industriously 
working  at — in  making  a  people  all  alike,  ckll 
governing  their  thoughts  and  conduct  by  the 
same  maxims  and  rules;  and  these  are  the 
fruits.  The  modem  ri^iine  of  public  opinion 
is,  in  an  imorganized  form,  what  the  Chinese 
educational  and  political  systems  are  in  an 
organized ;  and  unless  individuality  shall  be 
able  successf  uUy  to  assert  itself  against  this 
yoke,  Europe,  notwithstanding  its  noble  ante- 
cedents and  its  professed  Christianity,  wil9 
tend  to  become  another  China. 

What  is  it  that  has  hitherto  preserved  £u* 
rope  from  this  lot?  What  has  made  the  Euro- 
pean family  of  nations  an  improving,  instead 
of  a  stationary  portion  of  mankind?  Not  cmy 
superior  excellence  in  them,  which,  when  it 
exists,  exists  as  the  effect,  not  as  the  cause; 
but  their  remarkable 'diversity  of  character 
and  culture.  Individuals,  classes,  nations, 
have  been  extremely  unlike  one  another;  they 
have  struck  out  a  great  variety  of  paths^  each 
leading  to  something  valuable;  and  although 
at  every  period  those  who  travelled  in  differ- 
ent paths  have  been  intolerant  of  one  another, 
and  each  woidd  have  thought  it  an  excellent 
thing  if  all  the  rest  could  have  been  compelled 
to  travel  his  road,  their  attempts  to  thwart 
each  other's  development  have  rarely  had  any 
permanent  success,  and  each  has  in  time  en- 
dured to  receive  the  good  which  the  others 
have  offered.  Europe  is,  in  my  judgment, 
wholly  indebted  to  this  plurality  of  paths  for 
its  progressive  and  many-sided  development. 
But  it  already  begins  to  possess  this  benefit  in 
a  considerably  lees  degree.  It  is  decidedly 
advancing  toward  the  Chinese  ideal  of  making 
all  people  alike.  M.  de  Tocqueville,  in  his 
last  important  work,  remarks  how  much  more 
the  Frenchmen  of  the  present  day  resemble 
one  another,  than  did  those  even  of  the  last 
generation.  The  same  remark  might  be  made 
of  Englishmen  in  a  far  greater  degree.  In  a 
passage  already  quoted  from  Wilhelm  von 
Humboldt,  he  points  out  two  things  as  neces- 
sary conditions  of  human  development,  be- 
eaiise  necessary  to  render  people  unlike  one 
another;  namely,  freedom,  and  variety  of  sit- 
uations. The  second  of  these  two  conditions 
is  in  this  country  .every  day  diminishing. 
The  circumstances  which  surround  different 
classes  and  individuals,  and  shape  their  char- 
acters, are  daily  becoming  more  assimilated. 
Formerly,  different  ranks,  different  neighbor 
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hoods,  different  trades  and  professions,  lived 
in  what  might  be  called  different  worlds;  at 
present  to  a  great  degree  in  the  same.  Com- 
paratively speaking,  they  now  read  the  same 
things,  listen  to  the  same  things,  see  the  same 
things,  go  to  the  same  places,  have  their  hopes 
and  fears  directed  to  the  same  objects,  have 
the  same  rights  and  liberties,  and  the  same 
means  of  asserting  them.  Great  as  ^Ire  the 
differences  of  position  which  remain,  they  are 
nothing  to  those  which  have  ceased.  And  the 
assimilation  is  still  proceeding.  All  the  polit- 
ical changes  of  the  age  promote  it,  since  they 
all  tend  to  raise  the  low  and  to  lower  the  high. 
Every  extension  of  education  promotes  it,  be- 
cause education  brings  people  under  common 
influences,  and  gives  them  access  to  the  gen- 
eral stock  of  facts  and  sentiments.  Improve- 
ment in  the  means  of  communication  promotes 
it,  by  bringing  the  inhabitants  of  distant 
places  into  personal  contact,  and  keeping  up  a 
rapid  flow  of  changes  of  residence  between 
one  place  and  another.  The  increase  of  com- 
merce and  manufactures  promotes  it,  by  dif- 
fusing more  widely  the  advantages  of  easy 
circumstances,  and  opening  all  objects  of  am- 
bition, even  the  highest,  to  general  comx>eti- 
tion,  wherel^y  the  desire  of  rising  becomes 
no  longer  the  character  of  a  particular  class, 
but  of  all  classes.  A  more  powerful  agency 
than  even  £^1  these,  in  bringing  about  a  gen- 
eral similarity  among  mankind,  is  the  com- 
plete establishment,  in  this  and  other  free 
countries,  of  the  ascendency  of  public  opinion 
in  the  State.  As  the  various  social  eminences 
which  enabled  "persons  entrenched  on  them 
to  disregard  the  opinion  of  the  multitude  grad- 
ually become  levelled ;  as  the  very  idea  of  re- 
8isting*the  will  of  the  public,  when  it  is  posi- 
tively known  that  they  have  a  will,  disappears 
more  and  more  from  the  minds  of  practical 
politicians;  there  ceases  to  be  any  socicd  sup- 
port for  non-conformity  —  any  substantive 
power  in  society,  which,  itself  opposed  to  the 
ascendency  of  numbers,  is  interested  in  taking 
under  its  protection  opinions  and  tendencies 
at  variance  with  those  of  the  public. 

The  combination  of  all  these  causes  form 
so  great  a  mass  of  influences  hostile  to  Indi- 
viduality, that  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  it  can 
stand  its  ground.  It  will  do  so  with  increas- 
ing difficulty,  unless  the  intelligent  part  of 
the  public  can  be  made  to  feel  its  value — ^to 
see  that  it  is  good  there  should  be  differences, 
even  though  not  for  the  better,  even  though, 
as  it  may  appear  to  them,  some  should  be  for 
the  worse.  If  the  claims  of  Individuality  are 
ever  to  be  asserted,  the  time  is  now,  while 
much  is  still  wanting  to  complete  the  en- 
forced assimilation.    It  is  only  in  the  earlier 


stages  ,that  any  stand  can  be  successfully 
made  against  the  encroachment.  The  de- 
mand that  all  other  people  shall  resemble  our- 
selves, grows  by  what  it  feeds  on.  If  resist- 
ance waits  till  life  is  reduced  nearly  to  one 
uniform  type,  all  deviations  from  that  type 
will  come  to  be  considered  impious,  immoral, 
even  monstrous  and  contrary  to  nature. 
Mankind  speedily  become  unable  to  conceive 
diversity,  when  they  have  been  for  some 
time  unaccustomed  to  see  it. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OP  THE  LDOTS  TO  THE  AUTHORrTY  OP  SOCIETY 
OVER  THE  INDIVmUAL. 

What,  then,  is  the  rightful  limit  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  individual  over  himself? 
Where  does  the  authority  of  society  begin? 
How  much  of  human  life  should  be  assigned 
to  individuality,  and  how  much  to  society?" 

Each  will  receive  its  proper  share,  if  each 
has  that  which  more  particularly  concerns  it. 
To  individuality  should  belong  the  part  of  life 
in  which  it  is  chiefly  the  individual  that  is  in- 
terested ;  to  society,  the  part  which  chiefly  in- 
terests society. 

Though  society  is  not  f  oimded  on  a  con- 
tract, and  though  no  good  purpose  is  answered 
by  inventing  a  contract  in  order  to  deduce 
social  obligations  from  it,  every  one  who  re- 
ceives the  protection  of  society  owes  a  return 
for  the  benefit,  and  the  fact  of  living  in  soci- 
ety renders  it  indispensable  that  each  should 
be  bound  to  observe  a  certain  line  of  conduct 
towards  the  rest.  This  conduct  consists,  first, 
in  not  injuring  the  interests  of  one  another ;  or 
rather  certain  interests,  which,  either  by  ex- 
press legal  provision  or  by  tacit  understand- 
ing, ought  to  be  considered  as  rights;  and 
secondly,  in  each  person's  bearing  his  share 
(to  be  fixed  on  some  equitable  principle)  of 
the  labors  and  sacrifices  incurred  for  defend- 
ing the  society  or  its  members  from  injury 
and  molestation.  These  conditions  society  is 
justified  in  enforcing,  at  all  costs  to  those  who 
endeavor  to  withhold  fulfilment.  Nor  is  this 
all  that  society  may  do.  The  acts  of  an  indi- 
vidual may  be  hurtful  to  others,  or  wanting 
in  due  consideration  for  their  welfare,  with- 
out going  to  the  length  of  violating  any  of 
their  constituted  rights.  The  offender  may 
then  be  justly  punished  by  opinion,  though 
not  by  law.  As  soon  as  any  part  of  a  person^s 
conduct  affects  prejudicially  the  interests  of 
others,  society  has  jurisdiction  over  it,  and 
the  question  whether  the  general  welfare  will 
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or  will  not  be  promoted  by  interfering  with  it, 
becomes  open  to  discussion.  But  there  is  no 
room  for  entertaining  any  such  question 
when  a  person's  conduct  affects  the  interests 
of  no  persons  besides  himself,  or  needs  not 
affect  tiiem  unless  they  like  (all  the  .persons 
concerned  being  of  full  age,  and  the  ordinary 
amount  of  understanding).  In  all  such  cases, 
there  should  be  perfect  freedom,  legal  and 
social,  to  do  the  action  and  stemd  the  conse- 
quences. 

.It  would  be  a  great  misunderstanding  of 
this  doctrine,  to  suppose  that  it  is.one  of  self- 
ish indifference,  which  pretends  that  human 
beings  have  no  business  with  each  other's  con- 
duct in  life,  and  that  they  should  not  concern 
themselves  about  the  well-dding  or  well-being 
of  one  another,  unless  their  own  interest  is  in- 
Tolved.  Instead  of  any  diminution,  there  is 
need  of  a  great  increase  of  disinterested  ezer- 
tioQ  to  promote  the  good  of  others.  But  dis- 
interested benevolence  can  lOnd  other  instru- 
ments to  persuade  people  to  their  good,  than 
whips  and  scourges,  either  of  the  literal  or 
the  metaphorical  sort.  I  am  the  last  person 
to  undervalue  the  self -regarding  virtues ;  they 
are  only  second  in  importance,  if  even  second, 
to  tiie  social  It  is  equally  the  business  ot  edu- 
cation to  cultivate  both.  But  even  education 
works  by  conviction  and  persuasion  as  well 
as  by  compulsion,  and  it  is  by  the  former 
only  that,  when  the  period  of  education,  is 
passed,  the  self-regarding  virtues  should 
be  inculcated.  Human  beings  owe  to  each 
other  help  to  distinguish  the  better  from  the 
worse,  and  encouragement  to  choose  the 
former  and  avoid  the  latter.  Th^y  should  be 
forever  stimulating  each  other  to  increased  ex- 
mnse  of  their  higher  faculties,  and  increased 
direction  of  their  feelings  and  aims  towards 
wise  instead  of  foolish,  elevating  instead  of 
d^rading,  objects  and  contemplations.  But 
neither  one  person,  nor  any  number  of  per- 
8(Ris,  is  warranted  in  saying  to  another  hu- 
man creature  of  ripe  years,  that  he  shall  not 
do  with  his  life  for  his  own  benefit  what  he 
chooses  to  do  with  it.  He  is  the  person  most 
interested  in  his  own  well-being:  the  interest 
which  any  other  person,  except  in  cases  of 
strong  personal  attachment,  can  have  in  it,  is 
trifling,  compared  with  that  which  he  him- 
^1£  has ;  the  interest  which  society  has  in  him 
individually  (except  as  to  his  conduct  to 
others)  is  fractional,  and  altogether  indirect : 
while  with  respect  to  his  own  feelings  and 
cinnunstances,  the  most  ordinary  man  or 
woman  has  means  of  knowledge  immeasur- 
ably surpcusing  those  that  can  be  possessed 
by  any  one  else.  The  interference  of  society 
to  overrule  his  judgment  and  purposes  in 


what  only  regards  himself,  must  be  grounded 
on  general  presumptions;  which  may  be  al- 
together wrong,  and  even  if  right,  are  as  like- 
ly as  not  to  be  misapplied  to  individu£d  cases, 
by  persons  no  better  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  such  cases  than  those  are  who 
look  at  them  merely  from  without.  In  this 
department,  therefore,  of  human  affairs,  In- 
dividuality has  its  proper  field  of  action.  In 
the  conduct  of  human  beings  towards  one 
another,  it  is  necessary  that  general  rules 
should  for  the  most  part  be  observed,  in  order 
that  people  may  know  what  they  have  to  ex- 
pect: but  in  each  person's  own  concerns,  his 
individual  spontaneity  is  entitled  to  free  ex- 
ercise. Ck>nsiderations  to  aid  his  judgment, 
exhortations  to  strengthen  his  wiU,  may  be 
offered  to  him,  even  obtruded  on  him,  by  oth- 
ers; but  he  himself  is  the  final  judge.  All 
errors  which  he  is  likely  to  commit  against 
advice  and  warning,  are  far  outweighed  by 
the  evil  of  allowing  others  to  constrain  him 
to  what  they  deem  his  good. 

I  do  not  mean  that  the  feelings  with  which  ^ 
a  person  is  regarded  by  others,  ought  not  to 
be  in  any  way  affected  by  his  self -regarding 
qualities  or  deficiences.  This  is  neither  pos- 
sible nor  desirable.  If  he  is  eminent  in  any  of 
the  qualities  which  conduce  to  his  own  good, 
he  is  so  far  a  proper  object  of  admiration  and 
so  much  the  nearer  to  the  ideal  perfection 
of  human  nature.  If  he  is  grossly  deficient 
in  those  qualities,  a  sentiment  the  opposite  of 
.admiration  will  follow.  There  is  a  degree  of 
foliy,  and  a  degree  of  what  may  be  called 
(though  the  phrase  is  not  unobjectionable) 
lowness  or  depravation  of  taste,  which,  though 
it  cannot  justify  doing  harm  to  the  person 
who  manifests  it,  renders  him  necessarily  and 
properly  a  subject  of  distaste,  or,  in  extreme 
cases,  even  of  contempt :  a  person  could  not 
have  the  opposite  qualities  in  due  strength 
without  entertaining  these  feelings.  Though 
doing  no  wrong  to  any  one,  a  person  may  so 
act  as  to  compel  us  to  judge  him,  and  feel  to 
him,  Q&  a  fool,  or  as  a  being  of  an  inferior  or- 
der: and  since  this  judgment  and  feeling  are 
a  fact  which  he  would  prefer  to  avoid,  it  is 
doing  liinn  a  service  to  warn  him  of  it  before- 
hand, as  of  any  other  disagreeable  conse- 
quence to  which  he  exposes  himself.  It  would 
be  well,  indeed,  if  this  good  office  were  more 
freely  rendered  than  the  common  notions 
of  politeness  at  present  permit,  and  if  one  per- 
son could  honestly  point  out  to  another  that 
he  thinks  him  in  fault,  without  being  con- 
sidered unmannerly  or  presuming.  We  have 
a  right,  also,  in  various  ways,  to  act  upon  our 
unfavorable  opinion  of  any  one,  not  to  the  op- 
pression of  his  individuality,  but  in  the  exer- 
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cise  of  ours.    We  are  not  bound,  for  example, 
to  seek  his  society;  we  have  a  right  to  avoid 
it  (though  not  to  parade  the  avoidance),  for 
we  have  a  right  to  choose  the  society  most  ac- 
ceptable to  us.    We  have  a  right,  and  it  may 
be  our  duty,  to  caution  others  against  him,  if 
we  think  his  example  or  conversation  likely 
to  have  a  pernicious  effect  on  those  with  whom 
he  associates.    We  may  give  others  a  prefer- 
ence over  him  in  optional  good  offices,  except 
those  which  tend  to  his  improvement.    In 
these  various  modes  a  person  may  suffer  very 
Hevere  penedties  at  the  hands  of  others,  for 
faults  which  directly  concern  only  himself; 
but  he  suffers  these  penalties  only  in  so  far  as 
they  are  ^e  natural,  and,  as  it  were,  the  spon- 
taneous consequences  of  the  faults  themselves, 
not  because  they  are  purposely  inflicted  on  him 
for  the  sake  of  punishment.    A  person  who 
shows  rashness,  obstinacy,  self-conceit — ^who 
cannot   hve   within   moderate  means — ^who 
cannot  restrain  himself  from  hurtful  indul- 
gences— who  pursues  animal  pleasures  at  the 
expense  of  those  of  feeling  and  intellect — ^must 
expect  to  be  lowered  in  the  opinion  of  others, 
and  to  have  a  less  share  of  their  favorable 
sentiments ;  but  of  this  he  has  no  right  to  com- 
plain, unless  he  has  merited  their  favor  by 
special  excellence  in  his  social  relations,  and 
has  thus  established  a  title  to  their  good  offices, 
which  is  not  affected  by  his  demerits  towards 
himself. 

What  I  contend  for  is,  that  the  inconven- 
iences which  are  strictly  inseparable  from 
the  unfavorable  judgment  of  others,  are  the 
only  ones  to  which  a  person  should  ever  be 
subjected  for  that  portion  of  his  conduct  and 
character  which  concerns  his  own  good,  but 
which  does  not  affect  the  interests  of  others  in 
their  relations  with  him.  Acts  injurious  to 
others  require  a  totally  different  treatment. 
Encroachment  on  their  rights;  infliction  on 
them  of  any  loss  or  damage  not  justified  by 
his  own  rights ;  falsehood  or  duplicity  in  deal- 
ing with  them;  unfair  or  ungenerous  use  of 
advantages  over  them ;  even  selfish  abstinence 
from  defending  them  against  injury—these 
are  fit  objects  of  moral  reprobation,  and,  in 
grave  cases,  of  moral  retribution  and  punish- 
ment. And  not  only  these  acts,  but  the  dis- 
positions which  lead  to  them,  are  properly 
immoral,  and  fit  subjects  of  disapprobation 
which  may  rise  to  abhorrence.  Cruelty  of  dis- 
position; malice  aad  ill-nature;  that  most  an- 
ti-social and  odious  of  all  passions,  envy ;  dis- 
simulation and  insincerity ;  irascibiUty  on  in- 
sufficient cause,  and  resentment  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  provocation;  the  love  of  domi- 
neering over  others;  the  desire  to  engross 
more  than  one's  share  of  advantages  (the  ff^«>- 


ve^ia  of  the  Q-reoks) ;  the  pride  which  derives  * 
gratification  from  the  abasement  of  others; 
the  egotism  which  thinks  self  and  its  concerns 
more  important  than  everything  else,  and  de- 
cides all  doubtful  questions  in  its  own  favor; 
— these-are  moral  vices,  and  constitute  a  bad 
and  odious 'moral  character;  unlike  the  self- 
regarding  faults  previously  mentioned,  which 
are  not  prox)erly  inunoralities,  and  to  what- 
ever pitch  they  may  be  carried,  do  not  con- 
stitute wickedness.    They  may  be  proofia  of 
any  amount  of  folly,  or  want  of  personal  dig- 
nity and  self-respect ;  but  they  are  only  a  sub- 
ject of  moral  reprobation  when  they  involve  a 
breach  of  duty  to  others,  for  whose  sake  the 
individual  is  bound  to  have  care  for  himself. 
What  are  called  duties  to  ourselves  are  not 
socially  obhgatory,  unless  circumstances  ren- 
der them  at  the  same  time  duties  to  others. 
The  term  duty,  to  oneself,  when  it  means  any- 
thing more  than  prudence,  means  self-respect 
or  self -development;  and  for  none  of  these  is 
any  one  accountable  to  his  fell^w-creaturea 
because  for  none  of  them  is  it  for  the  good  of 
mankind  that  he  be  held  accountable  to  them. 
The  distinction  between  the  loss  of  consider- 
ation which  a  person  may  rightly  incur  by  de- 
fect of  prudence  or  of  personal  dignity,  and 
the  reprobation  which  is  due  to  him  for  an  of- 
fence against  the  rights  of  others,  is  not  a 
merely  nominal  distinction.    It  makes  a  vast 
difference  both  in  our  feelings  and  in  our  con- 
duct towards  him,  whether  he  displeases  us  in 
things  in  which  we  think  we  Have  a  right  to 
control  him,  or  in  things  in  which  we  know 
that  we  have  not.    If  he  displeases  us,  we  may 
express  our  distaste,  and  we  may  stand  aloof 
from  a  person  as  well  as  from  a  thing  that  dia> 
pleases  us;  but  we  shall  not  therefore  feel 
called  on  to  make  his  life  uncomfortable.    We 
shall  reflect  that  he  already  bears,  or  will  bear 
the  whole  penalty  of  his  eiTor ;  if  he  spoils  his 
life  by  mismanagement,  we  shall  not,  for  that 
reason,  desire  to  spoil  it  still  further:  instead 
of  wishing  to  punish  him,  we  shall  rather  en- 
deavor to  edleviate  his  punishment,  by  show- 
ing him  how  he  may  avoid  or  cure  the  evils 
his  conduct  tends  to  bring  upon  him.    He  may 
be  to  us  an  object  of  pity,  perhaps  of  dislike, 
but  not  of  anger  or  resentment;  we  shall  not 
treat  him  like  an  enemy  of  society:  the  worst 
we  shall  think  ourselves  justified  in  doing  is 
leaving  him  to  himself,  if  we  do  not  interfere 
benevolently  by  showing  interest  or  concern 
for  him.    It  is  far  otherwise  if  he  has  infringed 
the  rules  necessary  for  the  protection  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  individually  or  collectively. 
The  evil  consequences  of  his  acts  do  not  then 
fall  on  himself,  but  on  others ;  and  society,  as 
the  protector  of  aU  its  members,  must  retail- 
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ate  cm  bim;  must  inflict  pain  on  him  for  the 
expresB  puipofle  of  pmuslunent,  and  must  take 
care  that  it  be  sufficiently  severe.  In  the  one 
case,  he  is  an  offender  at  our  bar,  and  we  are 
called  on  not  only  to  sit  in  judgment  on  him, 
but,  in  one  shape  or  another,  to  execute  our 
own  sentence:  in  the  other  case,  it  is  not  our 
part  to  inflict  any  suffering  on  him,  except 
▼hat  may  incidentally  follow  from  our  using 
the  same  liberty  in  the  regulation  of  our  own 
affiiirs,  which  we  allow  to  him  in  his. 

The  distinction  here  pointed  out  between 
the  part  of  a  person's  life  which  concerns 
only  himself,  and  that  which  concerns  others, 
many  persons  will  refuse  to  admit.  How  (it 
may  be  asked)  can  any  part  of  the  conduct  of 
a  member  of  society  be  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
eace  to  the  other  members?  No  person  is  an 
entirely  isolated  being;  it  is  impossible  for  a 
person  to  do  anything  seriously  or  perma- 
nently hurtful  to  himself,  without  mischief 
reaching  at  least  to  his  near  connections,  and 
often  far  beyond  them.  If  he  injures  his 
l^perty,  he  does  harm  to  those  who  directly 
or  indirectly  derived  support  from  it,  and 
nsoally  diminishes,  by  a  greater  or  less 
anymnt,  the  general  resources  of  the  commu- 
ifty.  If  he  deteriorates  his  bodily  or  mental 
fiicnlties,  he  not  only  brings  evil  upon  all  who 
depended  on  him  for  any  portion  of  their  hap- 
pmess,  but  disqualifies  himself  for  rendering 
the  services  which  he  owes  to  his  fellow 
oeatiires  generally;  perhaps  becomes  a  bur- 
den on  their  affection  or  benevolence;  and  if 
meh  conduct  were  very  frequent,  hardly  any 
offence  that  is  committed  would  detract  more 
farm  tiie  general  sum  of  good.  Finally,  if  by 
his  vices  or  follies  a  person  does  no  direct 
barm  to  others,  he  is  nevertheless  (it  may  be 
said)  injurious  by  his  example ;  and  ought  to 
be  compelled  to  control  himself,  for  the  sake 
of  tiiose  whom  the  sight  or  knowledge  of  his 
condnct  might  corrupt  or  mislead. 

And  even  (it  will  be  added)  if  theconse- 
^juenoes  of  misconduct  could  be  confined  to 
the  vicious  or  thoughtless  individual,  ought 
society  to  abandon  to  their  own  guidance 
those  who  are  noanifestly  imfit  for  it?  If  pro- 
tection against  themselves  is  confessedly  due 
to  children  and  persons  imder  age,  is  not  sod- 
^  equally  boiind  to  afford  it  to  persons  of 
Bttture  years  who  arQ  equally  incapable  of 
Klf-govemment?  If  gambling,  or  drunken- 
MB,  or  incontinence,  or  idleness,  or  unclean- 
hneaai,  are  as  injurious  to  happiness,  and  as 
SROt  a  hindrance  to  improvement,  as  many 
or  most  of  the  acts  prohibited  by  law,  why  (it 
Btty  be  asked)  sfacmld  not  law,  so  far  as  is 
^ooastent  with  practicability  and  social  con- 
VQneoce,  endeavor   to  repress  these  also? 


And  as  a  supplement  to  the  unavoidable  im- 
perfections of  law,  ought  not  opinion  at  least 
to  organize  a  powerful  police  against  these 
vices,  and  visit  rigidly  with  social  penalties 
those  who  are  known  to  practise  thenL 
There  is  no  question  here  (it  may  be  said) 
about  restricting  individuality,  or  impeding 
the  trial  of  new  and  original  experiments  in 
living.  The  only  things  it  is  sought  to  pre- 
vent are  things  which  have  been  tried  and 
condenmed  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
until  now;  things  which  experience  has 
shown  not  to  be  useful  or  suitable  to  any  per- 
son's individuality^  There  must  be  some 
length  of  time  and  amount  of  experience, 
after  which  a  moral  or  prudential  truth  may 
be  regarded  as  established :  and  it  is  merely 
desired  to  prevent  generation  after  generatioh 
from  falling  over  the  same  precipice  which 
has  been  fatal  to  their  predecessors. 

I  fully  admit  that  the  mischief  which  a  per- 
son does  to  himself  may  seriously  affect,  both 
through  their  sympathies  and  thei^  interests, 
those  nearly  connected  with  him,  and  ia  a 
minor  degree,  society  at  large.  When,  by 
conduct  of  this  sort,  a  person  is  led  to  violate 
a  distinct  and  assignable  obligation  to  any 
other  person  or  persons,  the  case  is  taken  out 
of  the  self -regarding  class,  and  becomes  amen- 
able to  moral  disapprobation  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term.  If,  for  example,  a  man, 
through  intemperance  or  extravagance,  be- 
comes unable  to  pay  his  debts,  or,  having  un- 
dertaken the  moral  responsibility  of  a  family, 
becomes  from  the  same  cause  incapable  of 
supporting  or  educating  them,  he  is  deserv- 
edly reprobated,  and  might  be  justly  pun- 
ished; but  it  is  for  the  breach  of  duty  to  his 
family  or  creditors,  not  for  the  extravagance. 
If  the  resources  which  ought  to  have  been  do- 
voted  to  them,  had  been  diverted  from  them 
for  the  most  prudent  investment^  the  mor- 
al culpability  would  have  been  the  sama 
G^rge  Barnwell  murder^  his  uncle  to  get 
money  for  his  mistress,  but  if  he  had  done  it 
to  set  himself  up  in  business  he  would  equal- 
ly have  been  hanged.  Again,  in  the  frequent 
case  of  a  man  who  causes  grief  to  his  family 
by  addiction  to  bad  habits,  he  deserves  re- 
proach for  his  unkindness  or  ingratitude; 
but  so  he  may  for  cultivating  habits  not  in 
themselves  vicious,  if  they  are  painful  to 
those  with  whom  he  passes  his  life,  or  who 
from  personal  ties  are  dependent  on  him  for 
their  comfort.  Whoever  fails  in  the  consid- 
eration generally  due  to  the  interests  and 
feelings  of  others,  not  being  compelled  by 
some  more  imperative  duty,  or  justified  by 
allowable  self-preference,  is  a  subject  of  moral 
disapprobation  for  that  failure,  but  not  for 
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the  cause  of  it,  nor  for  the  errors,  merely  per- 
sonal to  himself,  which  may  have  remotely 
led  to  it.  In  like  manner,  when  a  person  dis- 
ahles  himself,  hy  conduct  purely  self-regard- 
ing, from  the  performance  of  some  definite 
duty  inctunbent  on  him  to  the  public,  he  is 
guilty  of  a  social  offence.  No  i)er8on  ought 
to  be  punished  simply  for  being  drunk;  but  a 
soldier  or  a  policeman  should  be  pimished  for 
being  drunk  on  duty.  Whenever,  in  short, 
tiiere  is  a  definite  damage,  or  a  definite  risk 
of  damage,  either  to  an  individual  or  to  the 
public,  the  case  is  taken  out  of  the  province  of 
liberty,  and  placed  in  that  of  morality  or 
law. 

But  with  regard  to  the  merely  contingent, 
or,  as  it  may  be  called,  constructive  injury 
which  a  person  causes  to  society,  by  conduct 
which  neither  violates  any  specific  duty  to 
the  public,  nor  occasions  p^-ceptible  hurt 
to  any  assignable  individual  except  himself; 
the  inconvenience  is  one  which  society  can 
afford  to  bear,  for  the  sake  of  the  greater 
good  of  human  freedom.     If  grown  persons 
are  to  be  punished  for  not  taking  proper  care 
of  themselves,  I  would  rather  it  were  for 
their  own  sake,  than  under  pretence  of  pre- 
venting them  from  impairing  their  capacity 
of  rendering  to  society  benefits  which  society 
does  not  pretend  it  has  a  right  to  exact.    But 
I  cannot  consent  to  argae  the  point  as  if  soci- 
ety had  no  means  of  bringing  its  weaker 
members  up  to  its  ordinary  standard  of  ra- 
tional conduct,  except  waiting  till  they  do 
something   irrational,   and   then   punishing 
them,  legally  or  morally,  for  it.    Society  has 
had  absolute  power  over  them  during  all  the 
early  portion  of  their  existence :  it  has  had  the 
whole  period   of  childhood  and   nonage  in 
which  to  try  whether  it  could  make  them  ca- 
pable of  rational  conduct  in  life.    The  exist- 
ing generation  is  master  both  of  the  training 
and  the  entire  circumstances  of  the  genera- 
tion to  come;  it  cannot  indeed  make  them 
perfectly  wise  and  good,  because  it  is  itself  so 
lamentably  deficient  in  goodness  €tnd  wisdom ; 
and  its  best  efforts  are  not  always,  in  individ- 
ual cases,  its  most  successful  ones;  but  it  is 
perfectly  well  able  to  make  the  rising  genera- 
tion, as  a  whole,  as  good  as,  and  a  little  bet- 
ter than,  itself.    If  society  lets  any  consider- 
able niunber  of  its  members  grow  up  mere 
children,  incapable  of  being  acted  on  by  ra- 
tional consideration  of  distant  motives,  soci- 
ety has  itself  to  blame  for  the  consequences. 
Armed  not  only  with  all  the  powers  of  edu- 
cation, but  with  the  ascendency  which   the 
authority  of  a  received  opinion  always  exer- 
cises over  the  minds  wHo  are  least  fitted  to 
judge  for  themselves;  and  aided  by  the  na^ 


ural  penalties  which  cannot  be  prevented 
from  falling,  on  those  who  incur  the  distaste 
or  the  contempt  of  those  who  know  them ;  let 
not  society  pretend  that  it  needs,  besides  all 
this,  the  power  to  issue  commands  and  en- 
force obedience  in  the  personal  concerns  of 
individuals,  in  which,  on  all  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  policy,  the  decision  ought  to  rest 
witli  those  who  are  to  abide  the  consequences. 
Nor  is  there  anything  which  tends  more  to 
discredit  and  frustrate  the  better  means  of 
influencing   conduct,  than  a  resort  to   the 
worse.    If  there  be  among  those  whom  it  is 
attempted  to  coerce  into  prudence  or  tempei^ 
ance,  any  of  the  maienld  of  which  vigorous 
and  independent  characters  are  made,  they 
wiU  in&illibly  rebel  against  the  yoke.      No 
such  person  will  ever  feel  that  others  have  a 
right  to  control  him  in  his  concerns,  such  as 
they  have  to  prevent  him  from  injuring  them 
in  theirs;  and  it  easily  comes  to  be  considered 
amark  of  spirit  and  courage  to  fiy  in  the  face 
of  such  usurped  authority,  and  do  with  os- 
tentation the  exact  opposite  of  what  it  en- 
joins; as  in  the  fashion  of  grossness  which 
succeeded,  in  the  time  of  Charles  n.,  to  the 
fanatical  moral  intolerance  of  the  Puritans. 
With  respect  to  what  is  said  of  the  necessity 
of  protecting  society  from  the  bad  example 
set  to  others  by  the  vicious  or  the  self  indul- 
gent; it  is  true  that  bad  example  may  have  a 
pernicious  effect,  especially  the  example  of 
doing  wrong  to  others  with  impimity  to  the 
wrong-doer.    But  we  are  now  speakings  of 
conduct  which,  wlftle  it  does  no  wrong  to 
others,  is  supposed  to  do  great  harm,  to  the 
agent  himself :  and  I  do  not  see  how  those  who 
believe  this,  can  think  otherwise  than  that 
the  example,  on  the  whole,  must  be  more  sal- 
utary than  hurtful,  since,  if  it  displays  the 
misconduct,  it  displays  also  the  painful  or  de- 
grading consequences  which,  if  the  conduct 
is  justly  censured,  must  be  supposed  to  be  in 
all  or  most  cases  attendant  on  it« 

But  the  strongest  of  all  the  arguments 
against  the  interference  of  the  public  with 
purely  personal  conduct,  is  that  when  it  does 
interfere,  the  odds  are  that  it  interferes 
wrongly,  and  in  the  wrong  -piace.  On  ques- 
tions of  social  morality,  of  duty  to  others,  the 
opinion  of  the  public,  that  is,  of  an  overruling 
majority,  though  oft^n  wrong,  is  likely  to  be 
still  oftener  right;  because  on  such  questions 
they  are  only  required  to  judge  of  their  oinm 
interests;  of  the  manner  in  which  some 
mode  of  conduct,  if  allowed  to  be  practised, 
would  affect  themselves.  But  the  opinion  of 
a  similar  majority,  imposed  as  a  law  on  the 
minority,  on  questions  of  self-regardii^  goQ'- 
duct,  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  wrong  as  ri^ht; 
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for  in  tbeee  cafieB  public  opinion  means,  at 

the  best,  some  people's  opinion  of  what  is 
good  or  bad  for  other  people;  while  very 

often  it  does  not  even  mean  that;  the  public, 
with  the  most  perfect  indifference,  passing 
over  the  pleasure  or  convenience  of  those 
whose  conduct  they  censure,  and  considering 
only  their  own  preference.  There  are  many 
who  consider  as  an  injury  to  themselves  any 
oondnct  which  they  have  a  distaste  for,  and 
resent  it  as  an  outrage  to  their  feelings;  oa  a 
religions  bigot,  when  charged  with  disregard- 
ing the  religious  feelings  of  others,  has  been 
known  to  retort  that  they  disregard  his  feel- 
ingB,  by  persisting  in  their  abominable  wor- 
shiper creed.  But  there  is  no  parity  between 
the  feeling  of  a  person  for  his  own  opinion, 
and  the  feeling  of  another  who  is  offended  at 
his holdmg  it;  no  more  than  between  the  de- 
sire of  a  thief  to  take  a  piu*se,  and  the  desire 
of  the  right  owner  to  keep  it.  And  a  person's 
taste  is  as  much  his  own  peculiar  concern  as 
his  opinion  or  his  purse.  It  is  easy  for  any 
one  to  imagine  an  ideal  public,  which  leaves 
the  freedom  and  choice  of  individuals  in  all 
oncertain  matters  undisturbed,  and  only  re- 
quires them  to  abstain  from  modes  of  conduct 
which  universal  ezi>erience  has  condemned. 
But  where  has  there  been  seen  a  public  which 
8^  any  such  liniit  to  its  censorship?  or  when 
does  the  public  trouble  itself  about  universal 
experience?  Li  its  interferences  with  per- 
sonal conduct  it  is  seldom  thinking  of  any- 
tiiing  but  the  enormity  of  acting  or  feeling 
differently  from  itself;  and  this  standard  of 
judgment,  thinly  disguised,  is  held  up  to 
mankind  as  the  dictate  of  religion  and  phi- 
losophy, by  nine-tenths  of  aU  moralists  and 
speculative  writers.  These  teach  that  things 
are  right  because  they  are  right;  because  we 
feelthem  to  be  so.  They  tell  us  to  search  in 
oar  own  minds  and  hearts  for  laws  of  conduct 
iNnding  on  ourselves  and  on  all  others. 
What  can  the  i>oor  public  do  but  c^ply  these 
instractions,  and  make  their  own  personal 
feeihigB  of  good  and  evil,  if  they  are  tolerably 
noanimous  in  them,  obligatory  on  all  the 
world? 

The  evil  here  pointed  out  is  not  one  which 
/lists  only  in  theory ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be 
expected  that  I  should  specify  the  instances 
in  which  the  public  of  this  age  and  country 
imprqwrly  invests  its  own  preferences  with 
the  character  of  moral  laws.  I  am  not  writ- 
ing an  essay  on  the  aberrations  of  existing 
moral  feeling.  That  is  too  weighty  a  subject 
to  be  discussed  parenthetically,  and  by  way 
of  illustration.  Yet  examples  are  necessary, 
to  show  that  the  principle  I  maintain  is  of  ee- 
noos  and  practiced  moment,  and  that  I  am  not 


endeavoring  to  erect  a  barrier  against  imag- 
inary evils.  And  it  is  not  difficult  to  show, 
by  abundant  instances,  that  to  extend  the 
bounds  of  what  may  be  called  moral  pohce,  un- 
til it  encroaches  on  the  most  imquestionably 
legitimate  liberty  of  the  individual,  is  ono  of 
the  most  universal  of  ail  human  propensities. 
As  a  first  instance,  consider  the  antipathies 
which  men  cherish  on  no  better  grounds  than 
that  persons  whose  religious  opinions  are  dif- 
ferent from  theirs,  do  not  practise  their  relig- 
ious observances,  especially  their  religious  ab- 
stinences. To  cite  a  rather  trivial  example, 
nothing  in  the  creed  or  practice  of  Christians 
does  more  to  envenom  the  hatred  of  Mahome- 
dans  against  them,  than  the  fact  of  their  eat- 
ing pork.  There  are  few  acts  which  Chris- 
tians and  Europeans  regard  with  more  unaf- 
fected disgust,  than  Mussulmans  regard  this 
particular  mode  of  satisfying  hunger.  It  is, 
in  the  first  place,  an  offence  against  their  I'e- 
ligion;  but  this  circumstance  by  no  means  ex- 
plains either  the  degree  or  the  kind  of  their 
repugnance;  for  wine  also  is  forbidden  by 
their  religion,  and  to  partake  of  it  is  by  all 
Mussulmans  accounted  wrong,  but  not  dis- 
gusting. Their  aversion  to  the  fi<esh  of  the 
*  unclean  beast '  is,  on  the  contrary,  of  that 
peculiar  character,  resembling  cm  instinctive 
antipathy,  which  the  i^ea  of  uncleanliness, 
when  once  it  thoroughly  sinks  into  the  feel- 
ings, seems  always  to  excite  even  in  those 
whose  personal  habits  are  anything  but  scru- 
pulously cleanly,  and  of  which  i^Q  sentiment 
of  religious  impurity,  so  intense  in  the  Hin- 
doos, is  a  remarkable  example.  Suppose  now 
that  in  a  people,  of  whom  the  majority  were 
Mussulmans,  that  majority  should  insist  upon 
not  permitting  pork  to  be  eaten  within  the 
Umite  of  the  country.  This  would  be  nothing, 
new  in  Mahomedan  countries.*  Woiild  it  be 
a  legitimate  exercise  of  the  moral  authority 
of  public  opinion?  and  if  not,  why  not?  The 
practice  is  really  revolting  to  such  a  pubUc. 
They  also  sincerely  think  that  it  is  forbidden 
and  abhorred  by  the  Deity.  Neither  could 
the  prohibition  be  censured  as  religious  per- 
secution.   It  might  be  religious  in  its  origin. 


^The  case  of  the  Bombay  Paraees  is  a  curious  instance  in 
potat  When  this  industrious  and  enterprlsingr  tribe,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Persian  flre-worBhiiq[)ers,  flying  from  their 
native  country  before  the  Caliphs,  arrived  in  Western  India, 
they  were  admitted  to  toleration  by  the  Hindoo  sovereigns,  on 
condition  of  not  eating  beef.  When  those  regions  afterwards 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  Mahomedan  conquerors,  the  Parsees 
obtained  from  them  a  continuance  of  indulgence,  on  condition 
of  refraining  from  pork.  What  was  at  first  obedience  to  au- 
thority became  a  second  nature,  and  the  Farseee  to  this  day 
abstain  both  from  beef  and  pork.  Though  not  required  by 
their  religion,  the  double  abstinence  has  had  time  to  grow 
into  a  custom  of  their  tribe;  and  custom,  in  the  Ektf  t,  is  a  re- 
ligion. 
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but  it  ^ould  not  be  petflecution  for  religion, 
since  nobody's  religion  makes  it  a  duty  to 
eat  pork.  The  only  tenable  ground  of  con- 
demnation would  be,  that  with  the  personal 
tastes  and  self -regarding  concerns  of  individ- 
uals the  public  has  no  business  to  inter- 
fere. 

To  come  somewhat  nearer  home:  the  ma- 
jority of  Spaniards  consider  it  a  gross  impiety, 
offensive  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  to  worship  him  in  any  other  manner 
than  the  Roman  Catholic ;  and  no  other  pub- 
lic worship  is  lawful  on  Spanish  soil.  The 
people  of  all  Southern  Europe  look  upon 
a  married  clergy  as  not  only  irreligious,  but 
unchaste,  indecent,  gross,  disgusting.  What 
do  Protestants  think  of  these  perfectly  sin- 
cere feelings,  and  of  the  attempt  to  enforce 
them  against  non-Catholics?  Yet,  if  man- 
kind are  justified  in  interfering  with  each 
other-s  liberty  in  things  which  do  not  concern 
the  interests  of  others,  on  what  principle  is  it 
possible  consistently  to  exclude  these  cases? 
or  who  can  blame  people  for  desiring  to  sup- 
press what  they  regard  as  a  scandal  in  the 
sight  of  Qod  and  man?  No  stronger  case  can 
be  shown  for  prohibiting  an3rthing  which  is 
regarded  as  a  personal  immorality,  than  is 
made  out  for  suppressing  these  practices  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  regard  them  as  impie- 
ties; and  unless  we  are  willing  to  adopt  the 
logic  of  persecutors,  and  to  say  that  we  may 
persecute  others  because  we  are  right,  and 
that  they  must  not  persecute  us  because  they 
are  wrong,  we  must  beware  of  admitting  a 
principle  of  which  we  should  resent  as  a  gross 
injustice  the  application  to  ourselves. 

The  preceding  instances  may  be  objected 
to,  although  unreasonably,  as  drawn  from 
.contingencies  impossible  among  us:  opinion, 
in  this  country,  not  being  likely  to  enforce 
abstinence  from  meats,  or  to  interfere  with 
people  for  worshipping,  and  for  either  marry- 
ing or  not  marrying,  according  to  their  creed 
or  inclination.  The  next  example,  however, 
shall  be  taken  from  an  interference  with  liberty 
which  we  have  by  no  means  passed  all  danger 
of.  Wherever  the  Puritans  have  been  suffi- 
ciently ix)werful,  as  in  New  England,  and  in 
Great  Britain  at  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth, they  have  endeavored,  with  consider- 
able success,  to  put  down  all  public,  and  nearly 
all  private,  amusements:  especially  music, 
dancing,  public  games,  or  other  assemblages 
for  purposes  of  diversion,  and  the  theatre. 
There  are  still  in  this  country  large  bodies  of 
persons  by  whose  notions  of  morality  and  re- 
ligion these  recreations  are  condemned ;  and 
those  persons  belonging  chiefly  to  the  middle 
class,  who  are  the  ascendant  power  in  the 


present  social  and  political  condition  of  the 
kingdom,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  per- 
BdnB  of  these  sentiments  may  at  some  time  or 
other  command  a  majority  in  Parliament. 
How  will  the  remaining  portion  of  the  com- 
munity like  to  have  the  amusements  that 
shall  be  permitted  to  them  regulated  by  the 
religious  and  moral  sentiments  of  the  stricter 
Calvinists  and  Methodists?  Would  they  not, 
with  considerable  peremptoriness,  desire  these 
intrusively  pious  members  of  society  to  mind 
their  own  business?  This  is  precisely  what 
should  be  said  to  every  government  and  every 
public,  who  have  the  pretension  that  no  per- 
son shall  enjoy  any  pleasure  which  they 
think  wrong.  But  if  the  principle  of  the  pre- 
tension be  admitted,  no  one  can  reasonably 
object  to  its  being  acted  on  in  the  sense  of  the 
majority,  or  other  preponderating  power  in 
the  country ;  and  all  persons  must  be  ready  to 
conform  to  the  idea  of  a  Christian  common- 
wealth, as  tmderstood  by  the  early  settlers  in 
New  England,  if  a  religious  profession  similar 
to  theirs  should  ever  succeed  in  ;regaining  its 
lost  ground,  as  religions  supposed  to  be  de- 
clining have  so  often  been  known  to  do. 

To  imagine  another  contingency,  perhaps 
more  likely  to  be  realized  than  the  one  last 
mentioned.  There  is  confessedly  a  strong  ten- 
dency in  the  modem  world  towards  a  demo- 
cratic constitution  of  society,  accompanied  or 
not  by  popular  political  institutions.  It  is 
affirmed  that  in  the  country  where  this  ten- 
dency is  most  completely  realized — ^wherc 
both  society  and  the  government  are  most 
democratic— the  United  States-— the  feeling  of 
the  majority,  to  whom  any  appearance  of  a 
more  showy  or  costly  style  of  living  than 
they  can  hope  to  rival  is  disagreeable,  oper- 
ates as  a  tolerably  effectual  sumptuary  law, 
and  that  in  many  x>arts  of  the  Union  it  is  really 
difficult  for  a  person  possessing  a  very  large 
income  to  find  any  mode  of  spending  it,  which 
will  not  incur  popular  disapprobation.  Though 
such  statements  as  these  are  doubtless  much 
exaggerated  as  a  representation  of  existing 
facts,  the  state  of  th^igs  they  describe  is  not 
only  a  conceivable  and  possible,  but  a  prob- 
able result  of  democratic  feeling,  combined 
with  the  notion  that  the  public  has  a  right  to^ 
a  veto  on  the  manner  in  which  individuals 
shall  spend  their  incomes.  We  have  only 
further  to  suppose  a  considerable  diffusion  of 
Socialist  opinions  and  it  may  become  infa- 
mous in  the  eyes  of  the  majority  to  x>osse8S 
more  property  than  some  very  small  amount, 
or  any  income  not  earned  by  manual  labor. 
Opinions  similar  in  principle  to  these,  already 
prevail  widely  among  the  artizan  class,  and 
weigh  oppressively  on  those  who  are  amen- 
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aUe  to  the  cpinkm  cfaiefij  of  that  class, 
namely,  its  own  membere.  It  is  known  that 
the  bad  workmen  who  form  the  majority  of 
the  operatives  in  many  branches  of  industry, 
are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  bad  workmen 
ou^t  to  receive  the  same  wages  as  good,  and 
that  DO  one  ought  to  be  allowed,  through 
pieoe-York  or  otherwise,  to  earn  by  superior 
Bkill  or  industry  more  than  others  can  with- 
out it  And  they  employ  a  moral  police, 
which  occasionally  becomes  a  physical  one, 
to  deter  skilful  workmen  from  receiving,  and 
eo^yeiB  from  giving,  a  larger  remimeration 
for  a  more  useful  service.  If  the  public  have 
aay  jurisdiction  over  private  concerns,  I  can- 
not eee  that  these  people  are  in  fault,  or  that 
any  individual's  particular  public  can  be 
blttDed  for  asserting  the  same  authority  over 
his  individual  ccmduct,  which  the  general 
puUic  asserts  over  people  in  generaL 

But,  without  dwelling  upon  supposititious 
eaaea,  there  are,  in  our  own  day,  gross  usur- 
pations upon  the  liberty  of  private  life  act- 
ually practised,  and  stiU  greater  ones  threat- 
ened with  some  expectation  of  success,  and 
opinions  propounded  which  assert  an  unlim- 
ited ri^t  in  the  public  not  only  to  prohibit 
bylaw  everything  which  it  thinks  wrong,  but 
in  order  to  get  at  what  it  thinks  wrong,  to 
prohihit  a  number  of  things  which  it  adnuts 
to  be  innocent. 

Under  the  name  of  preventing  intemperance, 
the  people*  of  one  English  colony,  and  of 
nearly  half  the  United  States,  have  been  in- 
terdicted by  law  from  making  any  use  what- 
ever of  fermented  drinks,  except  for  medical 
pnposes:  for  prohibition  of  their  sale  is  in 
hA,  as  it  is  intended  to  be,  prohibition  of 
their  use.  And  though  the  impracticability 
of  executing  the  law  has  caused  its  repeal  in 
nveial  of  the  States  which  had  adopted  it, 
incbiding  the  one  from  which  it  derives  its 
uone,  an  attempt  has  notwithstanding  been 
oonunenced,  and  is  prosecuted  with  consider- 
able nal  by  many  of  the  professed  philan- 
tbropista,  to  agitate  for  a  similar  law  in  this 
<2ooiUiry.  The  association,  or  '  Alliance'  as  it 
tome  itself,  which  has  been  formed  for  this 
pirpoee,  has  acquired  some  notoriety  through 
the  pnblidty  given  to  a  correspondence  be* 
tveen  its  Secretary  and  one  of  the  very  few 
S^ig^  public  men  who  hold  that  a  politi- 
ciaa'a  oinnions  ought  to  be  founded  on  princi- 
plea.  Lord  Stanley^s  share  in  this  correspond- 
^Ke  is  calculated  to  strengthen  the  hopes 
>li^y  built  on  him,  by  those  who  know  how 
'venx^  qualities  as  are  manifested  in  some 
of  his  public  appearances,  unhappily  are 
ttBtmg  those  who  figure  in  political  life.  The 
0|SUi  of  the  Alliance,  who  would  '  dee|>l7  de- 


plore the  recognition  of  any  principle  which 
could  be  wrested  to  justify  bigotry  and  x>er8e- 
cution,'  undertakes  to  point  out  the  *  broad 
and  impassable  barrier'  which  divides  such 
principles  from  those  of  the  association.  *  All 
matters  relating  to  thought,  opinion,  con- 
science, appear  to  me,'  he  says,  '  to  be  with- 
out the  Inhere  of  legislation;  all  pertaining  to 
social  act,  habit,  relation,  subject  only  to  a 
discretionary  power  vested  in  the  State  itself, 
and  not  in  the  individual,  to  be  within  it.' 
No  mention  is  made  of  a  third  class,  different 
from  either  of  these,  viz.  acts  and  habits 
which  are  notsocial,  but  individual;  although, 
it  is  to  this  dass,  surely,  that  the  act  of  drink- 
ing fermented  liquors,  belongs.  Selling  fer- 
mented liquors,  however,  is  trading,  and 
trading  is  a  socia^  act.  But  the  infringemoot 
complained  of  is  not  on  the  liberty  of  the 
seller,  but  on  that  of  the  buyer  and  consumer; 
since  the  State  might  just  as  well  forbid  him 
to  drink  wine,  as  purposely  make  it  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  obtain  it  The  Secretary,  how- 
ever, says,  *  I  claim,  as  a  citiisen,  a  right  to 
legislate  whenever  my  social  rights  are  in* 
vaded  by  the  social  act  of  another.'  And  now 
for  the  definition  of  these  'social  rights.'  'If 
anything  invades  my  social  rights,  certainly 
the  traffic  in  strong  drink  does.  It  destroys 
my  primary  right  of  security,  by  constantly 
creating  and  stimulating  socied  disorder.  It 
invades  my  rig^t  of  equality,  by  deriving  a 
profit  from  the  creation  of  a  misery  I  am 
taxed  to  support.  It  impedes  my  right  to 
free  moral  and  intellectual  development,  by 
surrounding  my  path  with  dangers,  and  by 
weakening  and  demoralising  society,  from 
which  I  have  a  right  to  claim  mutual  aid  and 
intercourse.'  A  theory  of  'social  rights,' 
the  like  of  which  probably  never  before 
foimd  its  way  into  distinct  language;  being 
nothing  short  of  this— that  it  is  the  absolute 
social  right  of  every  individual,  that  every 
other  individual  shall  act  in  every  respect 
exactly  as  he  ought;  that  whosoever  fails 
thereof  in  the  smallest  particular,  violates  nay 
social  right,  and  entities  me  to  demand  from 
the  legislature  the  removal  of  the  grievance. 
So  monstrous  a  principle  is  far  more  danger- 
ous than  any  single  interference  with  liberty; 
there  is  no  violation  of  liberty  which  it  would 
not  justify;  it  acknowledges  no  right  to  any 
freedom  whatever,  except  perhaps  to  that  of 
holding  opinions  in  secret,  without  ever  dis- 
closing them:  for,  the  moment  an  opinion 
which  I  consider  noxious  passes  any  one's 
lips,  it  invades  all  the  'social  rights'  attiib- 
uted  to  me  by  the  AUianca  The  doctrine  aa- 
cribes  to  all  mankind  a  vested  interest  in 
I  each  other'a  mocaj,  intellectual,  and  even 
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physical  perfection^  to  be  defined  by  each 
claimant  according  to  his  own  standard. 

Another  important  example  of  illegitimate 
interference  with  the  rightful  liberty  of  the 
individual,  not  simply  threatened,  but  long 
since  carried  into  triumphant  effect,  is  Sab- 
batarian legislation.  Without  doubt,  absti- 
nence on  one  day  in  the  week,  so  far  as  the 
exigencies  of  life  permit,  from  the  usual  daily 
occupation,  though  in  no  respect  religiously 
binding  on  any  except  Jews,  is  a  highly  bene- 
ficial custom.  And  inasmuch  as  this  custom 
cannot  be  observed  without  a  general  consent 
to  that  effect  among  the  industrious  classes, 
therefore,  in  so  far  as  some  persons  by  work- 
ing may  impose  the  same  necessity  on  others, 
it  may  be  allowable  and  right  that  the  law 
should  guarantee  to  each  the  observance  by 
others  of  the  custom,  by  suspending  the 
greater  operations  of  industry  on  a  x>articular 
day.  But  this  justification,  grounded  on  the 
direct  interest  which  others  have  in  each  in- 
dividual's observance  of  the  practice,  does 
not  apply  to  the  self -chosen  occupations  in 
which  a  person  may  think  fit  to  employ  his 
leisure;  nor  does  it  hold  good,  in  the  smallest 
degree,  for  legal  restrictions  on  amusements. 
It  is  true  that  the  amusement  of  some  is  the 
day's  work  of  others;  but  the  pleasure,  not  to 
say  the  useful  recreation,  of  many,  is  worth 
the  labor  of  a  few,  provided  the  occupation  is 
freely  chosen,  and  can  be  freely  resigned. 
The  operatives  are  perfectly  right  in  thinking 
that  if  all  worked  on  Sunday,  seven  days' 
work  would  have  to'  be  given  for  six  >  days' 
wages:  but  so  long  as  the  great  mass  of  em- 
ployments are  suspended,  the  small  number 
who  for  the  enjoyment  of  others  must  still 
work,  obtain  a  proportional  increase  of  earn- 
ings ;  and  they  are  not  obliged  to  follow  those 
occupations,  if  they  prefer  leisure  to  emolu- 
ment. If  a  further  remedy  is  sought,  it  might 
be  found  in  the  establishment  by  custom  of  a 
holiday  on  some  other  day  of  the  week  for 
those  particular  classes  of  persons.  The  only 
ground,  therefore,  on  which  restrictions  on 
Simday  amusements  can  be  defended,  must 
be  that  they  are  religiously  wrong;  a  motive 
of  legislation  which  can  never  be  too  earnest- 
ly protested  against.  ^Deorum  injurise  Diis 
curse.'  It  remains  to  be  proved  that  society 
or  any  of  its  officers  holds  a  commission 
from  on  high  to  avenge  any  supposed  offence 
to  Omnipotence,  which  is  not  also  a  wrong  to 
our  fellow-creatures.  The  notion  that  it  is 
one  man's  duty  that  another  should  be  relig- 
ious, was  the  foundation  of  all  the  religious 
persecutions  ever  perpetrated,  and  if  admit- 
ted, would  fully  justify  them.  Though  the 
feeling  which  breaks  out  in  the  repeated  at- 


tempts to  stop  railway  travelling  on  Simday, 
in  the  resistance  to  the  opening  of  Museums, 
and  the  like,  has  not  the  crusty  <^  the  old 
persecutors,  the  state  of  mind  indicated  by  it 
is  fundamentally  the  same.  It  is  a  determi- 
nation not  to  tolerate  others  in  doing  what  is 
permitted  by  their  religion,  because  it  is  not 
permittcKl  by  the  persecutor's  reUgion.  It  is 
a  belief  that  God  not  only  abominates  the  act 
of  the  misbeliever,  but  will  not  hold  us  guilt- 
less if  we  leave  him  tmmolested. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  adding  to  these  ex- 
amples of  the  little  account  commonly  mad& 
of  human  liberty,  the  language  of  downri^t 
persecution  which  breaks  out  from  the  press 
of  this  (*x>untry,  whenever  it  feels  called  on  to 
notice  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  Mor- 
monism.  Much  might  be  said  on  the  unex- 
pected and  instructive  fact,  that  an  alleged 
new  revelation,  and  a  rehgion  founded  on  it, 
the  prodi:^^  of  palpable  imposture,  not  even 
supported  by  the  prestige  of  extraordinary 
qualities  in  its  founder,  is  believed  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  and  has  been  made  the 
foundation  of  a  society,  in  the  age  of  newspa- 
pers, railways,  and  the  electric  telegraph. 
What  here  concerns  us  is,  that  this  rehgioii, 
like  other  and  better  religions,  has  its  mar- 
tyrs; that  its  prophet  and  founder  was,  for 
his  teaching,  put  to  death  by  a  mob;  that 
others  of  its  adherents  lost  their  lives  by  the 
same  lawless  violence;  that  they  were  forci- 
bly expelled,  in  a  body,  from  the  country  in 
which  they  first  grew  up ;  while,  now  that 
they  have  been  chased  into  a  sohtary  recess 
in  the  midst  of  a  desert,  many  in  this  country 
openly  declare  that  it  would  be  right  (only 
that  it  is  not  convenient)  to  send  an  expedi- 
tion against  them,  and  compel  them  by  force 
to  conform  to  the  opinions  of  other  people. 
The  article  of  the  Mormonite  doctrine  which 
is  the  chief  provocative  to  the  antipathy 
which  thus  breaks  through  the  ordinary  re- 
straints of  religious  tolerance,  is  its  sanction 
of  polygamy ;  which,  though  permitted  to  Ma- 
homedans,  and  Hindoos,  and  Chinese,  aeons 
to  excite  unquenchable  animosity  when  prac- 
tised by  persons  who  speak  English,  and  pro-' 
f ess  to  be  a  kind  of  Christians.  No  one  has  a 
deeper  disapprobation  than  I  have  of  this  Mor- 
mon institution;  both  for  other  reasons,  and 
because,  far  from  being  in  any  way  counte- 
nanced by  the  principle  of  liberty,  it  is  a  di* 
rect  infraction  of  that  principle,  being  a  mert 
riveting  of  the  chains  of  one  half  of  the  oosak 
mimity,  and  an  emancipation  of  the  othej 
from  reciprocity  of  obligation  towards  th< 
Still,  it  must  be  remembered  that/  this  rel 
tion  is  as  much  voluntary  on  the  part  of 
women  concerned  in,  and  who  may  be  d< 
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the  sufferers  by  it,  as  is  the  case  with  any 
otiier  form  of  the  marriage  institution;  ai^d 
however  surprising  this  fact  may  appear,  it 
has  its  explanation  in  the  common  ideas  and 
customs  of  the  world,  which  teaching  women 
to  think  marriage  the  one  thing  needful,  make 
it  intelligible  that  many  a  woman  should  pre- 
fer being  one  of  several  wives,  to  not  being  a 
wife  at  alL    Other  coimtries  are  not  asked 
to  recognize  such  unions,  or  release  any  por- 
tion of  their  inhabitants  from  their  own  laws 
on  the  score  of   Mormonite  opinions.     But 
when  the  dissentients  have  conceded  to  the 
hostile  sentiments  of  others,  far  more  than 
could  justly  be  demanded;  when  they  have 
left  the  countries  to  which  their  doctrines 
were  unacceptable,  and  established  themselves 
in  a  remote  comer  of  the  earth,  which  they 
have  been  the  first  to  render  habitable  to  hu- 
man beings ;  it  is  difficult  to  see  on  what  prin- 
ciples but  those  of  tyranny  they  can  be  pre- 
vented from  living  there  under  what  laws 
they  please,  provided  they  commit  no  aggres- 
sion on  other  nations,  and  allow  perfect  free- 
dom of  departure  to  those  who  are  dissatisfied 
with  their  ways.    A  recent  writer,  in  some 
fespects  of  considerable  merit,  proposes  (to 
use  his  own  words)  not  a  crusade,  but  a  civili- 
zade,  against  this  polygamous  community,  to 
put  an  end  to  what  seems  to  him  a  retrograde 
stop  in  civilizflrtion.    It  also  appears  so  to  me, 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  community  has 
a  ri^t  to  force  another  to  be  civilized.    So 
Img  as  the  sufferers  by  the  bad  law  do  not  in- 
voke assiBtance  from  other  communities,  I. 
cannot  admit  that  persons  entirely  imconnect- 
ed  with  them  ought  to  step  in  and  require 
that  a  condition  of  things  with  which  all  who 
are  directly  interested  appear  to  be  satisfied, 
should  be  put  an  end  to  because  it  is  a  scandal 
to  persons  some  thousands  of  nules  distant, 
who  have  no  part  or  concern  in  it.    Let  them 
aend  missionaries,  if  they  please,  to  preach 
against  it;  and  let  them,  by  any  fair  means 
(of  which  silencing  the  teachers  is  not  one), 
oppose  the  progress  of  similar  doctrines  among 
their  own  people.    If  civilization  has  got  the 
better  of  barbarism  when  barbarism  had  the 
world  to  itself,  it  is  too  much  to  profess  to  be 
afraid  lest  barbarism,  after  having  been  fairly 
got  under,  should  revive  and  conquer  civilizar 
tiotL    A  civilization  that  can  thus  succumb 
to  its  vanquished  enemy,  must  first  have 
beconoe  so  degenerate,  that   neither  its  ap- 
pcanted  priests  and  teachers,  nor  anybody 
eiae,  has  the  capacity,  or  will  take  the  trouble, 
to  stand  up  for  it.    If  this  be  so,  the  sooner 
such  a  civilization  receives  notice  to  quit,  the 
better.    It  can   only   go   on   from   bad   to 
worse,  until  destroyed  and  regenerated  (like 


the  Western  Empire)   by  energetic  barfoar 
nana  / 


CHAPTER  V. 


APPLIOATIONB. 


Thb  principles  asserted  in  these  pages  must 
be  more  generally  admitted  as  the  basis  for 
discussion  of  details,  before  a  consistent  appli- 
cation of  them  to  all  the  various  departments 
of  government  and  morals  can  be  attempted 
with  any  prospect  of  advantage.  The  few  ob- 
servations I  propose  to  make  on  questions  of 
detail,  are  designed  to  illustrate  the  principles, 
rather  than  to  follow  them  out  to  their  conse- 
quences. I  offer,  not  so  much  applications,  as 
specimens  of  apphcation;  which  may  serve  to 
bring  into  greater  clearness  the  meaning  and 
limits  of  the  two  maxims  which  together  form 
the  entire  doctrine  of  this  Essay,  and  to  as- 
sist the  judgment  in  holding  the  balanoe  be- 
tween them,  in  the  cases  where  it  appears 
doubtful  which  of  them  is  applicable  to  the 
casa 

The  maxims  are,  fiirst,  that  the  individual  is 
not  accountable  to  society  for  his  actions,  in 
so  far  as  these  concern  the  interests  of  noperr 
son  but  himself.  Advice,  instruction,  persua- 
sion, and  avoidance  by  other  people  if  thought 
necessary  by  them  for  their  own  good,  are 
the  only  measures  by  which  society  can  justi- 
fiably express  its  dislike  or  disapprobation  of 
his  conduct.  Secondly,  that  for  such  actions 
as  are  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  others, 
the  individual  is  accountable,  and  may  be 
subjected  either  to  social  or  to  legal  punish- 
ment, if  society  is  of  opinion  that  the  one 
or  the  other  is  requisite  for  its  better  protec- 
tion. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  by  no  means  be  sup- 
posed, because  damage,,  or  probabiUty  of  dam- 
age, to  the  interests  of  others,  can  alone  jus- 
tify tbe  interference  of  society,  that  therefore 
it  always  does  justify  such  interference.  In 
many  cases,  an  individual,,  in  pursuing  a  legit: 
imate  object,  necessarily  and  therefore  legiti- 
mately causes  pain  or  loss  to  others,  or  inter- 
cepts a  good  which  they  had  a  reasonable 
hope  of  obtaining.  Such  oppositions  of  inter- 
est between  individuals^  often  arise  from  bad 
social  institutionsy  but  are  imavoidable  while 
those  institutions  last ;  aaid  some  would  be  un- 
avoidable under  any  institutions.  Whoever 
succeeds  in  an  overcrowded  profession,  or  in 
a  competitive  examination;  whoever  is  pre- 
ferred to  another  in  any  contest  for  an  object 
which  both  desire,,  reaps*  besefit  from  the  less 
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of  others,  from  their  wasted  exertion  and 
their  disappointment.  But  it  is,  by  common 
admission,  better  for  the  general  interest  of 
mankind,  that  persons  should  pursue  their  ob- 
jects undeterred  by  this  sort  of  consequences. 
In  other  words,  society  admits  no  right,  either 
legal  or  moral,  in  the  disappointed  competi- 
tors, to  immunity  from  this  kind  of  suffering; 
and  feels  called  on  to  interfere,  only  when 
means  of  success  have  been  employed  which 
it  is  contrary  to  the  general  interest  to 
permit-— namely,  fraud  or  treachery,  and 
force. 

Again,  trade  is  a  social  act.  Whoever  un- 
dertakes to  sell  any  description  of  goods  to  the 
public,  does  what  affects  the  interest  of  other 
persons,  and  of  society  in  general;  and  thus 
his  conduct,  in  principle,  comes  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  society:  accordingly,  it  was  once 
held  to  be  the  duty  of  governments,  in  all 
c»fies  which  were  considered  of  importance,  to 
fix  prices,  and  regulate  the  processes  of  man- 
ufacture. But  it  is  now  recognized,  though 
not  till  after  a  long  struggle,  that  both  the 
cheapness  and  the  good  quality  of  commodi- 
ties are  most  effectually  provided  for  by  leav- 
ing the  producers  and  sellers  perfectly  free, 
under  the  sole  check  of  equal  freedom  to  the 
buyers  for  supplying  themselves  elsewhere. 
This  is  the  so-called  doctrine  of  Free  Trade, 
which  rests  on  grounds  differ^it  from,  though 
equally  solid  with,  the  principle  of  individual 
liberty  asseiiied  in  this  Essay.  Restrictions 
on  trade,  or  on  production  for  purposes  of 
trade,  are  indeed  restraints;  and  all  restraint, 
qud  restraint,  is  an  evil :  but  the  restraints  in 
question  affect  only  that  part  of  conduct 
which  society  is  competent  to  restrain,  and 
are  wrong  solely  because  they  do  not  really 
produce  the  results  which  it  is  desired  to  pro- 
duce by  them.  As  the  principle  of  individual 
liberty  is  not  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  Free 
Trade,  so  neither  is  it  in  most  of  the  questions 
which  arise  respecting  the  limits  of  that  doc- 
trine; as,  for  example,  what  amount  of  public 
control  is  admissible  for  the  prevention  of 
fraud  by  adulteration ;  how  far  sanitary  pre- 
cautions, or  arrangements  to  protect  work- 
people employed  in  dangerous  occupations, 
should  be  ^if  orced  on  employers.  Such  ques- 
tions involve  considerations  of  liberty,  only 
in  so  far  as  leaving  people  to  themselves  is  al- 
ways better,  ooBtertB  partbua,  than  controlling 
4liem:  but  that  they  may  be  legitimately  con- 
trolled for  these  ends,  is  in  principle  undenia- 
ble. On  the  other  hand,  there  are  questions 
relating  to  interference  with  trade,  which  are 
essentially  questions  of  liberty;  such  as  the 
Maine  Law,  already  touched  upon;  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  importation  of   opium  into 


China;  the  restriction  of  the  sale  of  poisons; 
all  cases,  in  short,  where  the  object  of  the  in- 
terference is  to  make  it  impossible  or  difficult 
to  obtain  a  particular  conunodity.  These  in- 
terferences are  objectionable,  not  as  infringe- 
ments on  the  hberty  of  the  producer  or  seUer, 
but  on  that  of  the  buyer. 

One  of  these  examples,  that  of  the  sale  of 
poisons,  opens  a  new  question;  the  proper 
limits  of  what  may  be  called  the  functions  of 
police;  how  far  liberty  may  legitimately  be 
invaded  for  the  prevention  of  crime,  or  of  ac- 
cident. 

It  is  one  of  the  undisputed  functions  of 
government  to  take  precautions  against  crime 
before  it  has  been  committed,  as  well  as  to 
detect  and  punish  it  afterwards.  The  pre- 
ventive function  of  government,  however,  is 
far  more  liable  to  be  abused,  to  the  prejudice 
of  liberty,  than  the  punitory  function;  for 
there  is  hardly  any  part  of  the  legitimate 
freedom  of  action  of  a  human  being  which 
would  not  admit  of  being  represented,  and 
fairly  too,  as  increasing  the  facilities  for  some 
form  or  other  of  delinquency.  Nevertheless, 
if  a  public  authority,  or  even  a  private  x)erson, 
sees  any  one  evidently  preparing  to  commit  a 
crime,  they  are  not  bound  to  look  on  inactive 
until  the  crime  is  committed,  but  may  inter- 
fere to  prevent  it.  If  poisons  were  never 
bought  or  used  for  any  purpose  except  the 
commission  of  murder,  it  would  be  ri^t  to 
prohibit  their  manufacture  and  sale.  Th^ 
may,  however,  be  wanted  not  only  for  inno- 
cent but  for  useful  piirpdses,  and  restrictions 
cannot  be  imposed  in  the  one  case  without 
operating  in  the  other.  Again,  it  is  a  proper 
office  of  public  authority  to  guard  against  acci- 
dents. If  either  a  public  officer  or  any  one 
else  saw  a  person  attempting  to  cross  a  bridge 
which  had  been  ascertained  to  be  tmsaf  e,  and 
there  were  no  time  to  warn  him  of  his  danger, 
they  might  seise  him  and  turn  him  back, 
without  any  real  infringement  of  his  liberty; 
for  liberty  consists  in  doing  what  one  desires, 
and  he  does  not  desire  to  fall  into  the  river. 
Nevertheless,  when  there  is  not  a  certainty, 
but  only  a  danger  of  mischief,  no  one  but  the 
person  himself  can  judge  of  the  sufficiency  of 
the  motive  which  may  prompt  him  to  incur 
the  risk:  in  this  case,  therefore  (unless  he  is 
a  child,  or  delirious,  or  in  some  state  of  excite- 
ment or  absorption  incompatible  with  the  full 
use  of  the  reflecting  faculty),  he  ought,  I  con- 
ceive, to  be  only  warned  of  the  danger;  not 
forcibly  prevented  from  exposing  himself 
to  it. 

Similar  considerations,  applied  to  such  a 
question  as  the  sale  of  poisons,  may  enable  us 
to  decide  which  among  the  possible  modes  of 
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nQgolalion  are  cr  are  not  contrary  to  principle. 
Such  a  precaution,  for  example,  as  that  of 
labelliDg  the  drug  with  some  word  expressive 
of  its  dangerous  character;  may  be  enforced 
without  violation  of  liberty :  the  buyer  cannot 
wish  not  to  know  that  the  thing  he  possesses 
has  poisonous  qualities.  But  to  require  in  aU 
cases  the  certificate  of  a  medical  practitioner, 
would  make  it  sometimes  impossible,  always 
eipensive,  to  obtain  the  article  for  legitimate 
usea  The  only  mode  apparent  to  me,  in 
^diich  difficulties  may  be  thrown  in  the  way 
of  crime  committed  through  this  means,  with- 
out any  infringement  worth  taking  into  ac- 
ooont,  upon  the  liberty  of  those  who  desire 
the  poisonous  substance  for  other  purposes, 
ooDfliBts  in  providing  what,  in  the  £^t  lan- 
guage of  Bentham,  is  called  '  preappointed 
evideoce.'  This  provision  is  familiar  to 
6very  one  in  the  case  of  contracts.  It  is 
usual  and  right  that  the  law,  when  a  con- 
tract is  entered  into,  should  require  as  the 
cnidition  of  its  enforcing  performance,  that 
certain  formalities  should  be  observed,  such 
IB  aignaturee,  attestation  of  witnesses,  and 
the  like,  in  order  that  in  case  of  subsequent 
dispate,  there  may  be  evidence  to  prove  that 
the  contract  was  really  entered  into,  and  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  circumstances  to 
render  it  legally  invalid:  the  effect  being  to 
throw  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  fictitious 
oontmcts,  or  contracts  made  in  circumstances 
which,  if  known,  would  destroy  their  validity. 
Piecaotions  of  a  similar  nature  might  be  en- 
forced in  the  sale  of  articles  adapted  to  be  in- 
s^oments  of  crime.  The  seller,  for  example, 
might  be  required  to  enter  in  a  register  the 
exact  time  of  the  transaction,  the  name  and 
addreas  of  the  buyer,  the  precise  quality  and 
^aantitysold;  to  ask  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  wanted,  and  record  the  answer  he  re- 
ceived. When  there  was  no  medical  prescrip- 
tioD,  the  presence  of  some  third  person  might 
he  required,  to  bring  home  the  ftict  to  the 
pQichaser,  in  case  there  should  afterwards  be 
iBaaon  to  believe  that  the  article  had  been  ap- 
plied to  criminal  purposes.  Such  regulations 
would  in  general  be  no  material  impediment 
toobtaining  the  article,  but  a  very  consider- 
able oue  to  making  an  improper  use  of  it 
without  detection. 

"Hie  right  inherent  in  society,  to  ward  off 
crimes  against  itself  by  antecedent  precau- 
tioiia,  suggests  the  obvious  limitations  to  the 
■ttdm,  that  purely  self -regarding  misconduct 
cttmot  properly  be  meddled  with  in  the  way 
<)(  prevention  or  punishment.  Drunkenness, 
te  sample,  in  ordinary  cases,  is  not  a  fit 
nhject  for  legislative  interference;  but  I 
thooU  dean  it  perfectiy  legitimate  that  a 


person  who  had  once  been  convicted  of  any 
act  of  violence  to  others  under  the  influence 
of  drink,  should  be  placed  under  a  G(pecial 
legal  restriction,  personal  to  himself;  that  if 
he  were  afterwards  found  drunk,  he  should 
be  liable  to  a  penalty,  and  that  if  when  in 
that  state  he  committed  another  offence,  the 
punishment  to  which  he  would  be  liable  for 
that  other  offence  should  be  increased  in  se- 
verity. The  making  himself  drunk,  in  a  per- 
son whom  drunkenness  excites  to  do  harm  to 
others,  is  a  crime  against  others.  So,  again, 
idleness,  except  in  a  person  receiving  support 
from  the  public,  or  except  when  it  constitutes 
a  breach  of  contract,  cannot  without  tyranny 
be  made  a  subject  of  l^al  punishment ;  but  if, 
either  from  idleness  or  from  any  other  avoid- 
able cause,  a  man  fails  to  perform  his  legal 
duties  to  others,  as  for  instance  to  support  his 
children,  it  is  no  tyranny  to  force  him  to  fulfil 
that  obligation,  by  compulsory  labor,  if  no 
otiier  means  are  available. 

Again,  there  are  many  acts  which,  being  di- 
rectiy  injurious  only  to  the  agents  themselves, 
ought  not  to  be  legally  interdicted,  but  which, 
if  done  publicly,  are  a  violation  of  good  manr 
ners,  and  coming  thus  within  the  category 
of  offences  against  others,  may  rightiy  be 
prohibited.  Of  this  kind  are  offences  against 
decency ;  on  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell, 
the  rather  as  they  are  only  connected  indi- 
rectiy  with  our  subject,  the  objection  to  pub- 
Udty  being  equally  strong  in  the  case  of  many 
actions  not  in  themselves  oondemuable,  nor 
supposed  to  be  so. 

There  is  another  question  to  which  an  an- 
swer must  be  found,  consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  laid  down.  In  cases  of 
personal  conduct  supposed  to  be  blamable, 
but  which  respect  for  liberty  precludes  soci- 
ety from  preventing  or  punishing,  because 
the  evil  directiy  resulting  falls  wholly  on  the 
agent;  what  the  agent  is  free  to  do,  ought 
other  persons  to  be  equally  free  to  counsel  or 
instigate?  This  question  is  not  free  from  dif- 
ficulty. The  case  of  a  person  who  solicits  an- 
other to  do  an  act,  is  not  strictly  a  case  of 
self-regarding  conduct.  To  give  advice  or 
offer  inducements  to  any  one,  is  a  social  act, 
and  may,  therefore,  like  actions  in  general 
which  affect  others,  be  supposed  amenable  to 
social  control.  But  a  little  reflection  corrects 
the  first  impression,  by  showing  that  if  the 
case  is  not  strictiy  within  the  definition  of  in- 
dividual liberty,  yet  the  reasons  on  which  the 
principle  of  individual  liberty  is  grounded, 
are  applicable  to  it.  If  people  must  be  allowed, 
in  whatever  concerns  only  themselves,  to  act 
as  seems  best  to  themselves,  at  their  own  peril, 
they  must  equally  be  free  to  consult  with  one 
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another  about  what  is  fit  to  be  so  done;  to  ex- 
change opinions,  and  give  and  receive  snggee- 
tions.  Whatever  it  is  permitted  to  do,  it  must 
bepermitt^  to  advise  to  do.  The  question  is 
doubtful,  only  when  the  instigator  derives  a 
personal  benefit  from  his  advice ;  when  he 
makes  it  his  occupation,  for  subsistence  or  pe- 
cuniary gain,  to  promote  what  society  and  the 
State  consider  to  be  an  evil.  Then,  indeed,  a 
new  element  of  complication  is  introduced; 
namely,  the  existence  of  classes  of  persons  with 
an  interest  opposed  to  what  is  considered  as 
the  public  weal,  and  whose  mode  of  living  is 
grounded  on  the  counteraction  of  it.  Ought 
this  to  be  interfered  with,  or  not?  Fornica- 
tion, for  example,  must  be  tolerated,  and  so 
must  gambling ;  but  should  a  person  be  free  to 
be  a  pimp,  or  to  keep  a  gambling*house?  The 
case  is  one  of  those  which  lie  on  the  exact 
boimdary  line  between  two  principles,  and  it  is 
not  at  once  apparent  to  which  of  the  two  it 
properly  belongs.  There  are  arguments  on 
both  sides.  On  the  side  of  toleration  it  may 
be  said,  that  the  fact  of  following  anything  as 
an  occupation,  and  living  or  profiting  by  the 
practice  of  it,  cannot  make  that  criminal 
which  would  otherwise  be  admissible;  that 
the  act  should  either  be  consistently  per- 
mitted or  consistently  prohibited:  that  if 
the  principles  which  we  have  hitherto  de- 
fended are  true,  society  has  po  business, 
08  society,  to  decide  anything  to  be  wrong 
which  concerns  only  the  individual;  that 
it  cannot  go  beyond  dissuasion,  and  that 
one  perdon  should  be  as  free  to  persuade 
as  another  to  dissuade.  In  opposition  to 
this  it  may  be  contended,  that  although 
the  public,  or  the  State,  are  not  warranted  in 
authoritatively  deciding,  for  purposes  of  re- 
pression or  punishment,  that  such  or  such 
conduct  affecting  only  the  interests  of  the 
individual  is  good  or  bad,  they  are  fully  jus- 
tified in  assuming,  if  they  regard  it  as  bad, 
that  its  being  so  or  not  is  at  least  a  disputable 
question:  that,  this  being  supposed,  they 
cannot  be  acting  wrongly  in  endeavoring  to 
exclude  the  influence  of  solicitations  which 
c^re  not  disinterested,  of  instigators  who  can- 
not possibly  be  impartial—who  have  a  direct 
personal  interest  on  one  side,  and  that  side 
the  one  which  the  State  believes  to  be  wrong, 
and  who  promote  it  for  personal  objects 
only. 

There  can  surely,  it  may  be  urged,  be  noth- 
ing lost,  no  sacrifice  of  good,  by  so  ordering 
matters  that  persons  shall  make  their  election, 
either  wisely  or  foolishly,  on  their  own  prompt- 
ing, as  free  as  possible  from  the  arts  of  per- 
sons who  stimulate  their  inclinations  for  in- 
terested purposes  of  their  own.    Thus  (it  may 


be  said)  though  the  statutes  respecting  unlaw- 
ful games  are  utterly  indefensible— though 
all  persons  should  be  free  to  gamble  in  their 
own  or  each  other's  houses,  or  in  any  place 
of  meeting  established  by  their  own  subscrip- 
tions, and  open  only  to  the  members  and 
their  visitors— yet   public    gambling-houses 
should  not  be  permitted.    It  is  true  that  the 
prohibition  is  never  effectual,  and  that,  what- 
ever amount  of  tjrrannical  power  may  be 
given  to  the  police,  gambling-houses  can  al- 
ways be  maintained  under  other  pretences; 
but  they  may  be  compelled  to  conduct  their 
operations  with  a  certain  degree  of  secrecy 
and  mystery,  so  that  nobody  knows  anything 
about  themjiut  those  who  seek  them;  and 
more  than  this,  society  ought  not  to  aim  at 
There  is  considerable  force  in  these  arguments. 
I  will  not  venture  to  decide  whether  they  are 
sufficient  to  justify  the  moral  anomaly  of 
punishing  the  accessary,  when  the  principal 
is  (and  must  be)  allowed  to  go  free;  of  fining 
or  imprisoning  the  procurer,  but  not  the  for- 
nicator—the  g€unbling-houBe  keeper,  but  not 
the  gambler.     Still  lees  ought  the  comjnon 
operations  of  buying  and  selling  to  be  inter- 
fered with  on  analogous  grounds.     Almost 
every  article  which  is  bought  and  sold  may 
be  used  in  excess,  and  the  sellers  have  a  pecu- 
niary interest  in  encouraging  that  excess;  but 
no  argument  can  be  founded  on  this,  in  favor, 
for  instance,  of  the  Maine  Law;  because  the 
class  of  dealers  in  strong  drinks,  though  in- 
terested in  their  abuse,  are  indispensably  re- 
quired for  the  sake  of  their  legitimate  use. 
The  interest,  however,  of  these  dealentin  pro- 
moting intemperance  is  a  real  evil,  and  justi- 
fies the  State  in  imposing  restrictions  and 
requiring   guarantees   which,   but   for  that 
justification,  would  be  infringements  of  lib- 
erty. 

A  further  question  is,  whether  the  State, 
while  it  permits,  should  nevertheless  indi- 
rectly discourage  conduct  which  it  deems  con- 
trary to  the  best  interests  of  the  a^nt ;  wheth- 
er, for  example,  it  should  take  measures  to 
render  the  means  of  drunkenness  more  costly 
or  add  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  them 
by  limiting  the  number  of  the  places  o£  sale. 
On  this,  as  on  most  other  practical  questions^ 
many  distinctions  require  to  be  made.  To 
tax  stimulants  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making 
them  more  difficult  to  be  obtained,  is  a  meas- 
ure differing  only  in  degree  from  their  entire 
prohibition ;  and  would  be  justifiable  only  it 
that  were  justifiable.  Every  increase  of  cost 
is  a  prohibition,  to  those  whose  means  do  not 
come  up  to  the  augmented  price;  and  to  thoee 
who  do,  it  is  a  penalty  laid  on  them  for  grati- 
fying a  particular  taste.     Their   choice  of 
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pleasures,  and  their  mode  of  expending  their 
income,  after  satisfying  their  legal  and  moral 
obMgatioBS  to  the  State  and  to  individuals, 
are  their  own  concern,  and  must  rest  with 
their  own  judgment.  These  consideraliions 
may  seem  at  first  sight  to  condemn  the  selec- 
tion of  stimulants  as  special  subjects  of  taxa- 
tion for  purposes  of  fevenue.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  taxation  for  fiscal  purposes 
is  absolutely  inevitable ;  that  in  most  countries 
it  is  necessary  that  a  considerable  X)art  of  that* 
taxation  should  be  indirect;  that  the  State, 
therefore,  cannot  help  imposing  penalties, 
which  to  some  persons  may  be  prohibitory, 
on  the  usd  of  some  articles  Of  consumption. 
It  is  hence  the  duty  of  the  State  to  consider, 
in  the  impo6iti<»i  of  taxes,  what  commodities 
tfae  CQusumers  can  best  spare;  and  d /or^iori, 
to  select  in  preference  those  of  which  it  deenus 
the  use,  beyond  a  very  moderate  quantity, 
to  be  positively  injurious.  Taxation,  there- 
fore, of  stimulants,  up  to  the  point  which  pro- 
duces the  largest  amount  of  revenue  (suppos- 
ing that  the  State  needs  all  the  revenue  which 
it  yields)  is  not  only  admissible,  but  to  be  ap- 
proved of. 

The  question  of  making  the  sale  of  these 
(xnnmodities  a  more  or  less  exclusive  privi- 
lege, must  be  answered  differently,  accord- 
ing to  the  purposes  to  which  the  restriction  is 
intended  to  be  subservient.  AU  places  of  pub- 
lic resort  require  the  restraint  of  a  police,  and 
places  of  this  kind  peculiarly,  because  offences 
against  society  are  esx)ecially  apt  to  originate 
there.  It  is,  therefore,  fit  to  confine  the  power 
of  selling  these  commodities  (at  least  for  con- 
sumption on  the  spot)  to  persons  of  known  or 
vouched-f  or  respectability  of  conduct;  to  make 
such  regulations  respecting  hours  of  opening 
and  closing  as  may  be  requisite  for  public  sur- 
vmllance,  and  to  withdraw  the  license  if 
breaches  of  peace  repeatedly  take  place 
through  the  connivance  or  incapacity  of  the 
keeper  'of  the  house,  or  if  it  becomes  a  ren- 
desvousfor  concocting  and  preparing  offences 
against  the  law.  And  further  restriction  I  do 
not  conceive  to  be,  in  principle,  justifiable. 
The  limitation  in  number,  for  instance,  of  beer 
and  spirit  houses,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
rendering  them  more  difllcult  of  access,  and 
dimit^iahing  the  occasions  of  temptation,  not 
only  exposes  all  to  an  inconvenience  because 
there  are  some  by  whom  the  facility  "^ould  be 
abused,  but  is  suited  only  to  a  state  of  society 
in  which  the  laboring  classes  are  avowedly 
treated  as  children  or  savages,  and  placed  un- 
der an  education  of  restraint,  to  fit  them  for 
future  admission  to  the  privileges  of  freedom. 
This  is  not  the  principle  on  which  the  laboring 
(Masses  are  professedly  governed  in  any  free 


country;  ^and  no  person  who  sets  due  value 
on  freedom  will  give  his  adhesion  to  their  be- 
ing so  governed,  unless  after  all  efforts  have 
been  exhausted  to  educate  them  for  freedom 
and  govern  them  as  freemen,  and  it  has  been 
definitively  proved  that  they  can  only  be  gov- 
erned as  children.  The  bare  statement  of  the 
alternative  shows  the  absurdity  of  supposing 
that  such  efforts  have  been  made  in  any  case 
which  needs  be  Considered  here.  It  is  only 
because  tiie  institutions  of  this  country  are  a 
mass  of  inconsistencies,  that  things  find  ad- 
mittance into  our  practice  which  belong  to 
the  system  of  despotic,  or  what  is  called  pa* 
temal,  government,  while  the  general  freedom 
of  our  institutions  precludes  the  exercise  of 
the  amount  of  control  necessary  to  render  the 
restraint  of  any  real  efficacy  as  a  moral  edu- 
cation. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  ^a  early  part  of  this 
Essay,  that  iJie  liberty  of  the  individual,  in 
things  wherein  the  individual  is  alone  con- 
cerned, implies  a  corresponding  liberty  in  any 
number  of  individuals  to  regulate  by  mutual 
agreement  such  things  as  regard  them  jointly, 
and  regard  no  persons  but  thenoselves.  This 
question  presents  no  difficulty,  so  long  as  the 
will  of  all  the  persons  implicated  remains  unal- 
tered; but  since  that  will  may  change,  it  is 
often  necessary,  even  in  things  in  which  they 
alone  are  concerned,  that  they  should  enter 
into  engagements  with  one  another ;  and  when 
they  do,  it  is  fit,  as  a  general  rule,  that  those 
engagements  should  be  kept.  Yet,  in  the  laws 
probably,  of  every  country,  this  general  rule 
has  some  exceptions.  Not  only  persons  are 
not  held  to  engagements  which  violate  the 
rights  of  third  parties,  but  it  is  sometimes 
considered  a  sufficient  reason  for  releasing 
them  from  an  engagement,  that  it  is  injurious 
to  themselves.  In  this  and  most  other  civil- 
ized countries,  for  example,  an  engagement 
by  which  a  person  shoidd  sell  himself  or  allow 
himself  to  be  sold,  qa  a  slave,  would  be  null 
and  void ;  neither  enforced  by  law  nor  by  opin- 
ion. The  groimd  for  thus  limiting  his  power 
of  voluntarily  disposing  of  his  own  lot  in  life, 
is  apx>arent,  and  is  very  clearly  seen  in  this 
extreme  case.  The  reason  for  not  interfering, 
imlees  for  the  sake  of  others,  with  a  person^s 
voluntary  acts,  is  consideration  for  his  liberty. 
His  voluntary  choice  is  evidence  that  what 
he  so  chooses  is  desirable,  or  at  the  least  en- 
durable, to  him,  and  his  good  is  on  the  whole 
best  provided  for  by  allowing  him  to  take  his 
own  means  of  pursuing  it.  But  by  selling 
himself  for  a  slave,  he  abdicates  his  liberty; 
he  foregoes  any  future  use  of  it  beyond  that 
single  act.  He  therefore  defeats,  in  his  own 
case,  the  very  purpose  which  is  the  justifica 
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Hon  of  allowing  him  to  dispoee  of  himself. 
He  is  no  longer  free;  but  is  thenceforth  in  a 
position  which  has  no  longer  the  presumption 
in  its  favor,  that  would  be  afforded  by  his  vol- 
untarily remaining  in  it 

The  principle  of  freedom  cannot  require 
that  he  should  be&ee  not  to  be  free.  It  is  not 
freedom,  to  be  allowed  to  alienate  his  free- 
dom. ^Hiese  reasons,  the  force  of  which  is  so 
con^icuous  in  this  peculiar  case,  are  evidently 


lowed  by  consequences  to  others;  if  it  has 
placed  third  parties  in  any  peculiar  position, 
or,  as  in  the  case  of  marriage,  has  even  called 
third  parties  into  existence,  obligations  arise 
on  the  part  of  both  the  contracting  parties 
towards  those  third  persons,  the  fulfilment  of 
which,  or  at  all  events  the  niode  of  fulfilment, 
must  be  greatly  affected  by  the  continuance 
or  disruption  of  the  relation  between  the  orig- 
inal parties  to  the  contract.    It  does  not  fol- 


of  far  wider  application;  yet  a  limit  is  every-*  tow,  nor  can  'I  admit,  that  these  obligations 


where  set  to  them  by  the  necessities  of  life, 
which  continually  require,  not  indeed  that  we 
should  resign  our  freedom,  but  that  we  should 
consent  to  this  and  the  other  limitation  of  it. 
The  principle,  however,  which  demands  un- 
controlled freedom  of  action  in  all  that  con- 
cerns only  the  agents  themselves,  requires 
that  those  who  have  become  bound  to  one  an- 
other, in  things  which  concern  no  third  party, 
should  be  able  to  release  <Hie  another  from 
the  engagement:  and  even  without  such  vol- 
untary release,  there  are  perhaps  no  contracts 
or  engagements,  except  those  that  relate  to 
money  or  money's  worth,  of  which  one  can 
venture  to  say  that  there  ought  to  be  no  hb- 
erty  whatever  of  retractation.  Baron  Wilhelm 
von  Humboldt,  in  the  excellent  essay  from 
which  I  have  already  quoted,  states  it  as  his 
conviction,  that  engagements  which  involve 
personal  relations  or  services,  should  never 
be  l^ally  binding  beyond  a  limited  duration 
of  time;  and  that  the  most  important  of 
these  engagements,  marriage,  having  the  pe- 
culiarity that  its  objects  are  frustrated  unless 
the  feelings  of  both  the  parties  are  in  har- 
mony with  it,  should  require  nothing  more 
than  the  declared  will  of  either  party  to  dis- 
solve it.  This  subject  is  too  important,  and 
too  complicated,  to  be  discussed  in  a  pauren- 
thesis,  and  I  touch  on  it  only  so  far  as  is  nec- 
essary for  purposes  of  illustration.  If  the 
conciseness  and  generality  of  Baron  Hum- 
boldt's dissertation  had  not  obliged  him  in 
this  instance  to  content  himself  with  enun- 
ciating his  conclusion  without  discussing  the 
premises,  he  would^  doubtless  have  recognized, 
that  the  question  cannot  be  decided  on  grounds 
so  simple  as  those  to  which  he  confines  him- 
self. 

When  a  person,  either  by  express  prom- 
ise or  by  conduct,  has  encouraged  another 
to  rely  upon  his  continuing  to  act  in  a  certain 
way — ^to  build  expectations  and  calculations, 
and  stake  any  part  of  his  plan  of  life  upon 
that  supposition— a  new  series  of  moral  obli- 
gations arises  on  his  part  towards  that  per- 
son, which  may  possibly  be  overruled,  but 
cannot  be  ignored.  And  again,  if  the  relation 
between  two  contracting  parties  has  been  f  ol- 


extend  to  requiring  the  fulfilment  of  the  con- 
tract at  all  costs  to  the  happiness  of  the  re- 
luctant party;  but  they  are  a  necessary  ele- 
ment in  the  question;  and  even  if,  as  Von 
Humboldt  maintains,  they  ought  to  make  no 
difference  in  the  legal  freedom  of  the  parties 
to  release  themselves  from  the  engagement 
(and  I  also  hold  that  they  ought  not  to  make 
much  difference),  they  necessarily  make  a 
great  difference  in  the  moral  freedom.  A 
person  is  bound  to  take  all  these  circum- 
stances into  account,  before  resolving  on  a 
step  which  may  affect  such  important  inter- 
ests of  others ;  and  if  he  does  not  allow  proper 
weight  to  those  interests,  he  is  morally  re- 
sponsible for  the  wrong.  I  have  made  theee 
obvious  remarks  for  the  better  illustration  of 
the  general  principle  of  liberty,  and  not  be- 
cause they  are  at  all  needed  on  liie  particular 
question,  which,  on  the  contrary,  is  usually 
discussed  as  if  the  interest  of  children  was 
everything,  and  that  of  grown  persons  noth- 
ing. 

I  have  already  observed  that,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  any  recognized  general  principles, 
liberty  is  often  granted  where  it  should  be 
withheld,  as  well  as  withheld  where  it  should 
be  granted ;  and  one  of  the  cases  in  which,  in 
the  modern  European  world,  the  sentiment  of 
liberty  is  the  strongest,  is  a  case  where,  in 
my  view,  it  is  altogether  misplaced.  A  per^ 
son  should  be  free  to  do  as  he  likes  in  his  own 
concerns;  but  he  ought  not  to  be  free  to  do 
as  he  likes  in  acting  for  another,  under  the 
pretext  that  the  affairs  of  the  other  are  his 
own  affairs.  The  State,  while  it  respects  the 
liberty  of  each  in  what  specially  r^ards  him- 
self, is  bound  to  maintain  a  vigilant  control 
over  his  exercise  of  any  power  which  it  aUowa 
him  to  possess  over  others.  This  obligation 
is  ahnost  entirely  disregarded  in  the  case  of 
the  family  relations,  a  case,  in  its  direct  in- 
fluence on  human  happiness,  more  importemt 
than  all  others  taken  together.  The  almost 
despotic  power  of  husbands  over  wives  needs 
not  be  enlarged  upon  here,  because  nothing 
more  is  needed  for  the  complete  removal  of 
the  evil,  than  that  wives  should  have  the  same 
rights,  and  should  receive  the  protection  of 
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law  in  Ae  same  manner,  as  ap  other  persooB; 
and  because,  on  this  subject,  the  defenders  of 
established  injustice  do  not  avail  themselves 
of  the  plea  of  liberty,  but  stand  forth  openly 
as  the  champions  of  power.  It  is  in  the  case 
of  children,  that  misi^plied  notions  of  liberty 
are  a  real  obstacle  to  the  fulfilment  by  the 
State  of  its  duties.  One  would  almost  think 
that  a  man's  ohildren  were  supposed  to  be  litr 
erally,  and  not  metaphorically,  a  part  of  him- 
selt  so  jealous  is  opinion  of  the  smallest 
interference  of  law  with  his  absolute  and  ex- 
clusive control  over  them ;  more  jealous  than 
of  almost  any  interference  with  his  own  free- 
dom of  action:  so  much  less  do  the  generahty 
of  mankind  value  hberty  than  power.  Con- 
sider, for  examjde,  the  case  ot  education.  Is 
it  not  almost  a  self-evident  axiom,  that  the 
State  should  require  and  compel  the  educa- 
tion, up  to  a  certedn  standctrd,  of  every  hu- 
man being  who  is  bom  its  citizen?  Tet  who 
is  there  that  is  not  afraid  to  recognize  and  as- 
sert this  truth?  Hardly  any  one  indeed  wiU 
deny  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  sacred  duties 
of  Ihe  parents  (or  as  law  and  usage  now  stand, 
the  £a^r),  after  summoning  a  human  being 
into  the  world,  to  give  to  that  being  an  educa- 
tion fitting  him  to  perform  his  part  well  in 
life  towards  others  and  towards  himself. 
Bat  while  this  is  unanimously  declared  to  be 
the  father's  duty,  scarcely  anybody,  in  this 
country,  will  bear  to  hear  of  obliging  him  to 
perform  it.  Instead  of  his  being  required  to 
make  any  exertion  or  sacrifice  for  securing 
educaticm  to  his  child,  it  is  left  to  his  choice 
to  accept  it  or  not  when  it  is  provided  gratis ! 
It  still  remains  unrecognized,  that  to  bring  a 
child  into  existence  without  a  fair  prospect  of 
being  able,  not  only  to  provide  food  for  its 
hody,  but  instruction  and  training  for  its 
mind,  is  a  moral  crime,  both  against  the  un- 
fortunate of&pring  and  against  society;  and 
that  if  the  parent  does  not  fulfil  this  ohhgation, 
the  State  ought  to  see  it  fulfilled,  at  the  charge, 
as  teas  possible,  of  the  parent. 

Were  the  duty  of  enforcing  universal  edu- 
cation once  admitted,  there  would-  be  an  end 
to  the  difficulties  about  what  the  State  should 
teadi,  and  how  it  should  teach,  which  now 
COD  vCTt  the  sul^'ect  into  a  mere  Imttle  field  for 
sects  and  parties,  causing  the  time  and  labor 
which  should  have  been  spent  in  educating, 
to  be  wasted  in  quarrelling  about  education. 
Hthe  government  would  make  up  its  mind  to 
lequire  for  every  child  a  good  education,  it 
might  save  itself  the  trouble  of  providing  one. 
It  might  leave  to  parents  to  ohtcdn  the  educa- 
tion where  and  how  they  pleased,  and  con- 
tent itself  with  helping  to  pay  the  school  fees 
of  the  poorer  ^^asaee  of  children,  and  defray- 


ing the  entire  school  expenses  of  those  who 
have  no  one  else  to  pay  for  them.  The  objec- 
tions which  are  urged  with  reason  against 
State  education,  do  not  apply  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  education  by  the  State,  but  to  the 
State's  taking  upon  itself  to  direct  that  educa* 
tion :  which  is  a  totally  different  thing.  That 
the  whole  or  any  large  part  of  the  education 
of  the  people  should  be  in  State  hands,  I  go 
as  far  as  any  one  in  deprecating.  All  that 
tes  been  said  of  the  importance  of  individu- 
ality of  character,  and  diversity  in  opinions 
and  modes  of  conduct,  involves,  as  of  the 
same  unspeakable  importanoe,  diversity  of 
education.  A  general  State  edtication  is  a 
mere  contrivance  for  moulding  people  to  be 
exactly  like  one  another:  and  as  the  mould 
in  which  it  casts  them  is  that  which  pleases 
the  predominant  power  in  the  gover^iment, 
whether  this  be  a  monarch,  a  priesthood,  an 
aristocracy,  or  the  majority  of  the  existing 
generation ;  in.  x>roportion  as  it  is  efficient  and 
successful,  it  establishes  a  despotism  over  the 
mind,  leading  by  natural  tendency  to  one 
over  the  body.  An  education  established  and 
controlled  by  the  State  should  only  exist,  if  it 
exist  at  all,  as  one  among  many  competing 
experiments,  carried  on  iqr  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ample and  stimulus,  to  keep  the  others  up  to 
a  certain  standard  of  excellence.  Unless,  in- 
deed, when  society  in  general  is  in  so  back- 
ward a  state  that  it  could  not  or  would  not 
provide  for  itself  any  proper  institutions  of 
education,  unless  the  government  undertook 
the  task:  then,  indeed,  thft  government  may, 
as  the  less  of  two  great  evils,  take  upon  itself 
the  business  of  schools  and  universities,  as  it 
may  that  of  joint  stock  companies,  when  pri- 
vate enterprise,  in  a  shape  fitted  for  under- 
taking great  works  of  industry,  does  not  ex- 
ist in  the  coimtry.  But  in  general,  if  the 
country  C(mtains  a  sufficient  number  erf  i)er- 
sons  qualified  to  provide  education  under 
government  auspices,  the  same  persons  would 
be  able  and  willing  to  give  an  equally  good 
education  on  the  voluntary  principle,  under 
the  assurance  of  remunera|^on  afforded  by  a 
law-rendering  education  compulsory,  com- 
bined with  State  aid  to  those  unable  to  defray 
the  expense. 

The  instrument  for  enforcing  the  law  could 
be  no  other  than  public  examinations,  extend- 
ing to  all  children,  and  beginning  at  an  early 
age.  An  age  might  be  fixed  at  which  every 
child  must  be  examined,  to  ascertain  if  he  (or 
she)  is  able  to  read.  If  a  child  proves  unable, 
the  father,  unless  he  has  some  sufficient 
ground  of  excuse,  might  be  subjected  to  a 
moderate  fine,  to  be  worked  out,  if  necessary, 
by  his  labor,  and  the  child  might  be  put  to 
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school  at  his  expense.    Once  in  every  year  the 
examination  should  be  renewed,  ^th  a  gradu- 
ally extending  range  of  subjects,  so  as  to 
make  the  imiversal  acquisition,  and  what  is 
more,  retention,  of  a  certain  minimum  of  gen- 
eral   knowledge,  virtually  compulsory.    Be- 
yond that  minimum,  there  should  be  volun- 
tary examinations  on  all  subjects,  at  which 
all  who  come  up  to  a  certain  standard  of 
proficiency  might  claim  a   certificate.     To 
prevent  the  State  from  exercising,  through 
these  arrangements,  an  improper   influence 
over  opinion,  the  knowledge  required  for  pass- 
ing an  examination  (beyond  the  merely  instru- 
mental parts  of  knowledge,  such  as  languages 
and  their  use)  should,  even  in  the   higher 
classes  of  examinations,  be  confined  to  facts 
and  positive  science  exclusively.    The  exam- 
inations on  religion,  politics,  or  other  disputed 
topics, 'should  not  turn  on  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  opinions,  but  on  the  matter  of  fact 
that  such  and  such  an  opinion  is  held,  on  such 
grounds,   by   such   authors,   or   schools,  or 
churches.    Under  this  system,  the  rising  gen- 
eration would  be  no  worse  off  in  regard  to  all 
disputed  truths,  than  they  are  at  present; 
they  would  be  brought  up  either  churchmen 
or  dissenters   as   they  now   are^  the   State 
merely  taking  care  that  they  should  be  in- 
structed churchmen,  or  instructed  dissenters. 
There  would  be  nothing  to  hinder  them  from 
being  taught  i*eligion,  if  their  parents  chose,  at 
the  same  schools  where  they  were   taught 
other  things.    All  attempts  by  the  State  to 
bias  the  conclusions  of  its  citizens  on  disputed 
subjects,  axe  evil;  but  it  may  very  properly 
offer  to  ascertain  and  certify  that  a  person 
possesses  the  knowledge,  requisite  to  make 
his  conclusions,  on  any  given  subject,  worth 
attending  to.    A  student  of  philosophy  would 
be  the  better  for  being  able  to  stand  an  exam- 
ination both  in  Locke  and  in  Kant,  whichever 
of  the  two  he  takes  up  with,  or  even  if  with 
neither:  and  there  is  no  reasonable  objection 
to  examining  an  atheist  in  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  provided  he  is  not  required  to 
profess  a  belief  in  them.    The  examinations, 
however,  in  the  higher  branches  of  knowl- 
edge should,  I  conceive,  be  entirely  voluntary. 
It  would  be  giving  too  dangerous  a  power  to 
governments,  were  they  allowed  to  exclude 
any  one  from  professions,  even  from  the  pro- 
fession of  teacher,  for  alleged  deficiency  of 
qualifications :  and  I  think,  with  Wilhelm  von 
Himiboldt,  that  degrees,  or  other  public  cer- 
tificates of  scientific  or  professional  acquire- 
ments, should  be  given  to  all  who  present 
themselves  for  examination,  emd  stand  the 
test;  but  that  such  certificates  should  confer 
no  advantage  over  competitors,  other  than 


the  weight  which  may  be  attached  to  their 
testimony  by  public  opinion. 

It  is  not  in  the  matter  of  education  only, 
that  misplaced   notions   of   liberty  prevent 
moral  obligations  on  the  part  of  parents  from 
being  recognized,  and  legal  obligations  from 
being  imposed,  where  there  are  the  strongest 
grounds  for  the  former  always,  and  in  many 
cases  for  the  latter  also.    The  fact  itself,  of 
causing  the  existence  of  a  human  being,  is  one 
of  the  most  responsible  actions  in  the  range 
of  human  life.    To  undertake  this  responsi- 
bility—to bestow  a  life  which  may  be  either 
a  curse'  or  a  blessing— unless  the  being   on 
whom  it  is  to  be  bestowed  will  have  at  least 
the  ordinary  chances  of  a  desirable  existence, 
is  a  crime  against  that  being.    And  in  a  coim- 
try  either  over-peopled,  or  threatened  with 
being  so,  to  produce  children,  beyond  a  very 
small  number,  with  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
reward  of  labor  by  their  competition,  is  a  se- 
rious offence  against  all  who  live  by  the  re- 
muneration of  their  labor.    The  laws  which, 
in  many  countries  on  the  Continent,  forbid 
marriage  unless  the  parties  can  show  that 
they  have  the  means  of  supporting  a  family, 
do  not  exceed  the  legitimate  powers  of  the 
State :  and  whether  such  laws  be  expedient  or 
not  (a  question  mainly  dependent  on  local  cir- 
cumstances and  feelings),  they  are  not  objec- 
tionable as  violations  of  liberty.    Such  laws 
are  interferences  of  the  State  to  prohibit  a 
mischievous  act — an  act  injurious  to  others, 
which  ought  to  be  a  subject  of  reprobation, 
and  social  stigma,  even  when  it  is  not  deemed 
expedient  to  superadd  legal  punishment.    Yet 
the  current  ideas  of  liberty,  which  bend  so 
easily  to  real  infringements  of  the  freedom  of 
the  individual  in  things  which  concern  only 
himself,  would  repel  the  attempt  to  put  any 
restraint  upon  his  inclinations  when  the  con- 
sequence of  their  indulgence  is  a  life  or  lives 
of  wretchedness  and  depravity  to  the  offspring, 
with  manifold  evils  to  those  sufficiently  with- 
in reach  to  be  in  any  way  affected  by  their  ac- 
tions.   When  we  compare  the  strange  respect 
of  mankind  for  liberty,  with  their  strange 
want  of  respect  for  it,  we  might  imagine  that 
a  man  had  an  indispensable  right  to  do  harm 
to  others,  and  no  right  at  all  to  please  himself 
without  giving  pain  to  any  one. 

I  have  reserved  for  the  last  place  a  large 
class  of  questions  respecting  the  limits  of  gov- 
ernment interference,  which,  though  closely 
connected  with  the  subject  of  this  Essay,  do 
not,  in  strictness,  belong  to  it  These  are 
cases  in  which  the  reasons  against  interference 
do  not  turn  upon  the  principle  of  liberty:  the 
question  is  not  about  restraining  the  actions 
of  individuals,  but  about  helping  them:  it  Is 
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asked  whether  the  govemix^ent  should  do,  or 
cause  to  be  done,  something  for  their  bene- 
fit, instead  of  leaving  it  to  be  done  by  them- 
selves, individually  or  in  voluntary  combina- 


tion. 


The  objections  to  government  interference, 
when  it  is  not  such  as  to  involve  infringe- 
ment of  liberty,  may  be  of  three  kinds. 

The  first  is,  when  the  thing  to  be  done  is 
likely  to  be  better  done  by  individuals  than 
by  the  government.  Speaking  generally, 
there  is  no  one  so  fit  to  conduct  any  business, 
or  to  determine  how  or  by  whom  it  shall  be 
conducted,  as  those  who  ar^  personally  inter- 
ested in  it.  This  principle  condemns  the  in- 
terferences, once  so  conmion,  of  the  legisla- 
ture, or  the  officers  of  government,  with  the 
ordinary  processes  of  industry.  But  this  peurt 
of  the  subject  has  been  sufficiently  enlarged 
upon  by  political  economists,  and  is  not  par- 
ticularly related  to  the  principles  of  this 
Essay. 

The  second  objection  is  more  nearly  allied 
to  our  subject.  In  many  cases,  though  indi- 
viduals may  not  do  the  particular  thing  so 
well,  on  the  average,  as  the  officers  of  govern- 
ment, it  is  nevertheless  desirable  that  it  should 
be  dcme  by  them,  rather  than  by  the  govern- 
ment, as  a  means  to  their  own  mental  educar 
tion— a  mode  of  strengthening  their  active 
teyculties,  exercising  their  judgment,  and  giv- 
ing them  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
with  which  they  are  thus  left  to  deal.  This  is 
a  principal,  though  not  the  sole,  reconmienda- 
tion  of  jury  trial  (in  cases  not  political) ;  of 
hee  and  popular  local  and  municipal  institu- 
tions; of  the  conduct  of  industrial  and  philan- 
thropic enterprises  by  voluntary  associations. 
Ibese  are  not  questions  of  liberty,  and  are 
ooonected  with  that  subject  only  by  remote 
tendencies;  but  they  are  questions  of  develop- 
ment It  belongs  to  a  different  occasion  from 
tiie  present  to  dwell  on  these  things  as  parts 
(^  national  education;  as  being,  in  truth,  the 
peculiar  training  of  a  citizen,  the  practical 
part  of  the  political  education  of  a  free  people, 
taking  them  out  of  the  narrow  ciircle  of  per- 
sonal and  family  selfishness,  and  accustoming 
them  to  the  comprehension  of  joint  interests, 
the  management  of  joint  concenuK-habituat- 
ing  them  to  act  from  public  or  semi-public 
motives,  and  guide  their  conduct  by  aims 
which  unite  instead  of  isolating  them  from 
one  another.  Without  these  habits  and  pow- 
en,  a  free  constitution  can  neither  be  worked 
itor  preserved;  as  is  exemplified  by  the  too- 
often  transitory  nature  of  political  freedom  in 
comitries  where  it  does  not  rest  upon  a  suffi- 
cieiit  basis  of  local  liberties.  The  manage- 
Bteot  of  pureljr  local  businees  byNthe  locali- 


ties, and  of  the  great  enterprises  of  industry  by 
the  union  of  those  who  voluntarily  supply  the 
pecuniary  means,  is  further  reconomended  by 
all  the  advantages  which  have  been  set  forth 
in  this  Essay  as  belonging  to  individuality  of 
development,  and  diTOrsity  of  modes  of  ac- 
tion. Qovemment  operations  tend  to  be 
every  where  alike.  With  individuals  and  vol- 
untary associations,  on  the  contrary,  there 
are  varied  experiments,  and  endless  diversity 
of  experience.  What  the  State  can  usefully 
do  is  to  make  itself  a  central  depository,  and 
active  circulator  and  diffuser,  of  the  experi- 
ence resulting  from  many  trials.  Its  busiACfis 
is  to  enable  each  experimentalist  to  benefit  by 
the  experiments  of  others;  instead  of  tolerat- 
ing no  experiments  but  its  own. 

The  third,  and  most  cogent  reason  for  re- 
stricting the  interference  of  government,  is 
the  great  evil  of.  adding  unnecessarily  to  its 
power.  Every  function  superadded  to  those 
already  exercised  by  the  government,  causes 
its  influence  Qver  hopes  and  fears  to  be  more 
widely  diffused,  and  converts,  more  and  more, 
the  active  and  ambitious  part  of  the  public 
into  haiigers-on  of  the  government,  or  of  some 
party  which  aims  at  becoming  the  govern- 
ment. If  the  roads,  the  railways,  the  banks, 
the  insurance  offices,  the  great  joint-stock  com- 
panies, the  universitieSy  and  the  pubhc  chari- 
ties, were  all  of  them  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  if,  in  addition,  the  municipal  corpora- 
tions and  local  boards,  with  all  that  now  de- 
volves on  them,  became  departments  of  the 
central  administration ;  if  the  employ^  of  all 
these  different  enterprises  were  appointed  and 
paid  by  the  government,  and  looked  to  the 
government  for  every  rise  in  life;  not  all  the 
freedom  of  the  press  and  popular  constitution 
of  the  legislature  would  make  this  or  any 
other  country  free  otherwise  than  in  name. 
And  the  evil  would  be  greater,  the  more  effi- 
ciently and  scientifically  the  administrative 
machinery  was  constructed— the  more  skilful 
the  arrangements  for  obtaining  the  best 
qualified  hands  and  heads  with  which  to 
work  it. 

In  England  it  has  of  late  been  proposed  that 
€dl  the  members  of  the  civil  service  of  govern- 
ment should  be  selected  by  competitive  exam- 
ination, to  obtain  for  those  employments 
the  most  intelligent  and  instructed  persons 
procurable;  and  much  has  been  said  and  writ- 
ten for  and  against  this  propotsal.  One  of  the 
arguments  most  insisted  on  by  its  opponents, 
is  that  the  occupation  of  a  permanent  official 
servant  of  the  State  does  not  hold  out  suf- 
ficient prospects  of  emolument  and  impor- 
tance to  attract  the  highest  talents,  which  will 
always  be  able  to  find  a  more  inviting  career 
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in  the  professions,  or  in  the  service  of  oomxm- 
nies  and  other  public  bodies.  One  would  not 
have  been  surprised  if  this  argument  had  been 
used  by  the  friends  of  the  proposition,  as  an 
answer  to  its  principal  difficulty.  Cloniing 
from  the  opponents  it  is  strange  enough. 
What  is  urged  as  an  objection  is  the  safety- 
valve  of  the  proposed  system.  If  indeed  all 
the  high  talent  of  the  country  coyM  be  drawn 
into  the  service  of  the  government,  a  proposal 
tending  to  bring  fiJ)out  that  result  might  weU 
inspire  uneasiness.  If  every  part  of  the 
business  of  society«which  required  organized 
concert,  or  large  and  comprehensive  views, 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  and  if 
government  offices  were  universally  Med  by 
the  ablest  men,  all  the  enlarged  culture  and 
practised  intelligence  in  the  country,  except 
the  purely  speculative,  would  be  concentrated 
in  a  numerous  bureaucracy,  to  whom  alone 
the  rest  of  the  community  would  look  for  all 
things:  the  multitude  for  direction  and  dicta- 
tion in  all  they  had  to  do;  the  able  and  aspir- 
ing for  persoq^  advancement.  To  be  admit- 
ted into  the  ranks  of  this  bureaucracy,  and 
when  admitted,  to  rise  therein,  would  be  the 
sole  objects  of  anibition.  Under  this  r^me, 
not  only  is  the  outside  public  ill-qualified,  for 
want  of  practical  experience,  to  criticise  or 
check  the  mode  of  operation  of  the  bureau- 
cracy, but  even  if  the  accidents  of  despotic  or 
the  natural  working  of  .popular  institutions 
occasionally  raise  to  the  summit  a  ruler  or 
rulere  of  reforming  inclinations,  no  reform 
can  be  eif  ected  which  is  contrary  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  bureaucracy.  Such  is  the  mel- 
ancholy condition  of  the  Russian  empire,  as 
shown  in  the  accounts  of  those  who  have  had 
sufficient  opportunity  of  observation.  The 
Czar  himself  is  powerless  against  the  bureau- 
cratic body ;  he  can  send  any  one  of  them  to 
Siberia,  but  he  cannot  govern  without  them, 
or  against  their  will.  On  every  decree  of  his 
they  have  £^  tacit  veto,  by  merely  refraining 
from  carrying  it  into  effect.  In  countries  of 
more  advanced  civilization  aiid  of  a  more  in- 
surrectionary spirit,  the  public,  accustomed 
'  to  expect  everything  to  be  done  for  them  by 
the  State,  or  at  least  to  do  nothing  for  them- 
selves without  asking  from  the  State  not  only 
leave  to  do  it,  but  even  how  it  is  to  be  done, 
naturally  hold  the  State  responsible  for  all 
evil  which  befalls  them,  and  when  the  evil 
exceeds  their  amount  of  patience,  they  rise 
against  the  government,  and  make  what  is 
called  a  revolution;  whereupon  somebody 
else,  with  or  without  legitimate  authority 
from  the  nation,  vaults  into  the  seat,  issues 
his  orders  to  the  bureaucracy,  and  every- 
thing goes  on  much  as  it  did  before;  the  bu- 


reaucracy being  unchanged,  and  nobody  else 
being  capable  of  taking  their  place. 

A  very  different  spectacle  is  exhibited  among 
a  people  accustomed  to  transact  their  own 
business.    In  France,  a  large   part   of  the 
people  having  been  engaged  in  mihtary  ser- 
vice, many  of  whom  have  held  at  least  the 
rank  of  non-commissioned  officers,  there  are 
in  every  popular  insurrection  several  persons 
competent  to  take  the  lead,  and  improvise 
some   tolerable  plan  of   action.    What  the 
French  are  in  military  stairs,  the  Americans 
are  in  every  kind  of  civil  business;  let  them 
be  left  without  rfgovemirient,  every  body  of 
Americans  is  able  to  improvise  one,  and  to 
carry  on  that  or  any  other  public  business 
with  a  sufficient  amoimt  of  intelligence,  or- 
der, and  decision.    This  is  what  every  free 
people  ought  to  be:  and  a  people  capable  of 
this  is  certain  to  be  free;  it  will  never  let  it- 
self be  enslaved  by  any  man  or  body  of  men 
because  these  are  able  to  seize  and  pull  the 
reins  of  the  central  administration.    No  bu- 
reaucracy can  hope  to  make  such  a  people  as 
this  do  or  undergo  anything  that  they  do  not 
like.    But  where  everything  is  done  through 
the  bureaucracy,  nothing  to  which  the  bu- 
reaucracy is  really  adverse  can  be  done  at  alL 
The  constitution  of  .subh  countries  is  an  cxr- 
ganization  of  the  experience  and  practical 
ability  of  the  nation,  into  a  disciplined  body 
for  the  purpose  of  governing  the  rest;  and 
the  more  perfect  that  organization  is  in  itself, 
the  more  successful  in  drawing  to  itself  and 
educating  for  itself  the  persons  of  greatest 
capacity  from  all  ranks  of  the  community, 
the  more  complete  is  the  bondage  of  all,  the 
members  of  the  bureaucracy  included.    For 
the  governors  are  as  much  the  slaves  of  their 
organization  and  discipline,  as  the  governed 
are  of  the  governors.    A  Chinese  mandarip 
is  as  much  the  tool  and  creature  of  a  despot- 
ism as  the  humblest   cultivator.    An   indi- 
vidual Jesuit  is  to  the  utmost  degree  of  abase- 
ment the  slave  of  his  order,  though  the  ord^: 
itself  exists  for  the  collective  power  and  im- 
portance of  its  members. 

It  is  not,  also,  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  ab- 
sorption of  all  the  principal  ability  of  the 
country  into  the  governing  body  is  fatal, 
sooner  or  later,  to  the  mental  activity  and 
progressiveness  of  the  body  itself.  Band- 
ed together  as  they  are— working  a  system 
which,  like  all  systems,  necessarily  proceeds 
in  a  great  measure  by  fixed  rules— the  official 
body  are  under  the  constant  temptation  of 
sinking  into  indolent  routiae,  or,  if  they  now 
and  then  desert  that  mill-horse  rounds  of 
rushing  into  some  half -examined  crudity 
which  has  strack  the  fancy  ot  some  leading 
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member  of  the  oorpa:  and  the  sole  check  to 
tbeae  doeely  allied,  though  seemingly  oppo- 
flUe,  tendencies,  the  only  stimulus  which  can 
keep  the  ability  of  the  body  itself  up  to  a  high 
standard,  is  liability  to  the  watchful  criticism 
of  equantbihty  outside  the  body.  It  is  indis- 
pensable, therefore,  that  the  means  should 
exist,  indq;>endently  of  the  government,  of 
forming  such  ability,  and  furnishing  it  with 
the  opportunities  and  experience  necessary 
for  a  correct  judgment  of  great  practical  af- 
fairs. If  we  would  'poaaeea  permanently  a 
skilful  and  efficient  body  of  functionaries — 
above  all,  a  body  able  to  originate  and  willing 
to  adopt  improvements;  if  we  would  not 
have  our  bureaucracy  degenerate  into  a  ped- 
aQtocracy,  this  body  must  not  engross  all 
the  occupations  which  form  and  cultivate  the 
fEMnilties  required  for  the  government  of  man- 
kind. 

To  determine  the  point  at  which  evils, 
so  formidable  to  human  freedom  and  ad- 
vancement, begin,  or  rather  at  which  they 
begin  to  predominate  over  the  benefits  attend- 
ing the  collective  appUcation  of  the  force  of 
society,  under  its  recognized  chiefis,  for  the 
removal  of  the  obstacles  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  its  well-being;  to  secure  as  much  of 
tite  advantages  of  centralized  power  and  in- 
telligence, as  can  be  had  without  turning  into 
goremmental  channels  too  great  a  proportion 
of  the  general  activity-— is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  complicated  questions  in  the  art 
of  government.  It  is,  in  a  great  measure,  a 
question  of  detail,  in  which  many  and  various 
considerations  must  be  kept  in  view,  and  no 
absolute  rule  can  be  laid  down.  But  I  believe 
that  the  practical  principle  in  which  safety 
lesides^  the  ideal  to  be  kept  in  view,  the  stand- 
ard by  which  to  test  all  arrangements  intend- 
ed for  overcoming  the  difficulty,  may  be  con- 
^ed  in  these  words:  the  greatest  dissemina- 
ticmof  power  consistent  with  efficiency;  but 
^  greatest  possible  centralization  of  infor- 
mation, and  diffusion  of  it  from  the  centre. 
Thus,  in  municipal  administration,  there 
would  be,  as  in  the  New  England  States,  a 
very  minute  division  among  separate  officers, 
chosen  by  the  localities,  of  all  business  which 
is  not  better  left  to  the  persons  directly  inter- 
ested; but  besides  this,  there  would  be,  in 
each  department  of  local  affairs,  a  central  su- 
perintendence, forming  a  branch  of  the  gen- 
cnJ  government.  The  organ  of  this  superin- 
tendence would  concentrate,  as  in  a  focus, 
the  variety  of  information  and  exx)erience  de- 
nied from  the  conduct  of  that  branch  of 
public  business  in  all  the  localities,  from 
«^erything  analogous  which  is  done  in  for- 
eign countries,  and  from  the  general  princi- 


ples of  political  science.  This  central  organ 
should  have  a  right  to  know  all  that  is  done, 
and  its  special  duty  should  be  that  of  making 
the  knowledge  acquired  in  one  place  availa- 
ble for  others.  Emancipated  from  the  petty 
prejudices  and  narrow  views  of  a  locality  by 
its  elevated  position  and  comprehensive 
sphere  of  observation,  its  advice  would  nat- 
urally carry  much  authority;  but  its  actual 
power,  as  a  permanent  institution,  should,  I 
conceive,  be  limited  to  compelling  the  local 
officers  to  obey  the  laws  laid  down  for  their 
guidance.  In  all  things  not  provided  for  by 
general  rules,  those  officers  should  be  left  to 
their  own  judgment,  under  responsibility  to 
their  constituents.  For  the  violation  of 
rules,  they  should  be  responsible  to  law,  and 
the  rules  themselves  should  be  laid  down  by 
the  legislature;  the  central  administrative 
authority  only  watching  over  their  execu- 
tion, and  if  they  were  not  properly  carried 
into  effect,  appealing,  according  to  the  nat- 
ure of  the  case,  to  the  tribunals  to  enforce 
the  law,  or  to  the  constituencies  to  dismiss 
the  functionaries  who  had  not  executed  it  ac- 
cording to  its  spirit.  Such,  in  its  general 
conception,  is  the  central  •superintendence 
which  the  Poor  Law  Board  is  intended  to 
exercise  over  the  administrators  of  the  Poor 
Hate  throughout  the  country.  Whatever 
powers  the  Board  exercises  beyond  this  limit, 
were  right  and  necessary  in  that  peculiar 
case,  for  the  cure  of  rooted  habits  of  malad- 
ministration in  matters  deeply  affecting  not 
the  localities  merely,  but  theiwhole  commu- 
nity; since  no  locality  has  a  moral  right  to 
make    itself   by  mismanagement  a  nest  of 


pauperism,  necessarily  overflowing  into  other 
localities,  and  impairing  the  moral  and  phys- 
ical  condition  of  the  whole  laboring  commu- 
nity. The  powers  of  administrative  coercion 
and  subordinate  legislation  possessed  by  the 
Poor  Law  Board  (but  which,  owing  to  the 
state  of  opinion  on  the  subject,  are  very 
scantily  exercised  by  them),  though  perfectly 
justifiable  in  a  case  of  first-rate  national  in- 
terest, would  be  wholly  out  of  place  in  the  su- 
perintendence of  interests  purely  local.  But 
a  central  organ  of  information  and  instruc- 
tion for  all  the  localities,  would  be  equally 
valuable  in  all  departments  of  administra- 
tion. A  government  cannot  have  too  much 
of  the  kind  of  activity  which  does  not  im- 
pede, but  aids  and  stimulates,  individual  ex- 
ertion and  development.  The  mischief  be- 
gins when,  instead  of  calling  forth  the  activ- 
ity and  powers  of  individuals  and  bodies,  it 
substitutes  its  own  activity  for  theirs;  when, 
instead  of  informing,  advising,  and,  upon  oc- 
casion, denouncing,  it  makes  tiiem  work  hi 
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fettei*s,  or  bids  them  stand  aside  and  does 
their  work  instead  of  them.  The  worth  of  a 
State,  in  the  long  run,  is  the  worth  of  the  in- 
dividuals composing  it;  and  a  State  which 
postpones  the  interests  of  their  mental  ex- 
pansion and  elevation,  to  a  little  more  of  ad- 
ministrative skill,  or  of  that  semblance  of  it 
which  practice  gives,  in  the  details  of  btisi- 
uess;  a  State  which  dwarfs  its  men,  in  order 


that  they  may  be  more  docile  instruments  in 
its  hands  even  for  beneficial  purposes— wiU 
find  that  with  small  men  no  great  thing  can 
really  be  accomplished;  and  that  the  perfec- 
tion of  machinery  to  which  it  has  sacrificed 
eversrthing,  will  in  the  end  avail  it  frothing, 
for  want  of  the  vital  power  which,  in  order 
that  the  machine  might  work  more  smoothly, 
it  has  preferred  to  banish. 
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By  PHILIP  GILBERT  HAMEBTON. 
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TO  EUGENIE  H. 

Wb  have  shared  together  many  hours  of 
study,  and  you  have  been  willing,  at  the  cost 
of  much  patient  labor,  to  cheer  the  difficult 
paths  of  intellectual  toil  by  the  unfailing  sweet- 
ness of  your  beloved  companionship.  It  seems 
to  me  that  all  those  things  which  we  have 
learned  together  are  doubly  my  own ;  whilst 
those  other  studies  which  I  have  pursued  in 
solitude  have  never  yielded  me  more  than 
a  maimed  and  imperfect  satisibction.  The 
dream  of  my  life  would  be  to  associate  you 
with  all  I  do  if  that  were  possible;  but  since 
the  ideal  can  never  be  wholly  realized,  let  me 
at  least  rejoice  that  we  have  been  so  little  sep- 
arated, and  that  the  subtle  influence  of  your 
finer  taste  and  more  delicate  perception  is 
ever,  like  some  penetrating  perfume,  in  the 
whole  atmosphere  aroimd  me. 


PREFACK 


I  PROPOSE,  in  the  following  pages,  to  con- 
sider the  possibilities  of  a  satisfactory  intel- 
lectual life  under  various  conditions  of  ordi- 
nary human  existence.  It  will  form  a  part 
of  my  plan  to  take  into  accoimt  favorable  and 
unfavorable  influences  of  many  kinds;  and 
my  chief  purpose,  so  far  as  any  effect  upon 
otiiers  may  be  hoped  for,  will  be  to  guard 
some  who  may  read  the  book  alike  against 
the  loss  of  time  caused  by  unnecessary  dis- 
conragement,  and  the  waste  of  effort  which  is 
the  consequence  of  misdirected  energies. 

1  have  adopted  the  form  of  letters  addressed 
to  persons  of  very  different  position  in  order 
that  every  reader  may  have  a  chance  of  find- 
ing what  concerns  him.  The  letters,  it  is  im- 
Deoeeeary  to  observe,  are  in  one  sense  as  fic- 


titious as  those  we  find  in  novels,  for  they 
have  never  been  sent  to  anybody  by  the  post, 
yet  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  addressed 
are  not  imaginary.  I  made  it  a  rule,  from 
the  beginning,  to  think  of  a  real  person  when 
writing,  from  an  apprehension  that  by  dwell- 
ing in  a  world  too  exclusively  ideal  I  might 
lose  sight  of  many  impediments  which  beset 
all  actual  lives,  even  the  most  exceptional  and 
fortimate. 

The  essence  of  the  book  may  be  expressed 
in  a  few  sentences,  the  rest  being  little  more 
than  evidence  or  illustration.  First,  it  ap- 
pears that  all  who  are  bom  with  considerable 
intelleetual  faculties  are  urged  towards  the 
intellectual  life  by  irresistible  instincts,  as 
water-fowl  are  urged  to  an  aquatic  life;  but 
the  lower  animals  have  this  advantage  over 
man,  that  as  their  purposes  are  simpler,  so 
they  attain  them  more  completely  than  he 
does.  The  life  of  a  wild  duck  is  in  perfect  ac- 
cordcmce  with  its  instincts,  but  the  life  of  an 
intellectual  man  is  never  on  all  points  per- 
fectly in  accordance  with  his  instincts.  Many 
of  the  beet  intellectual  lives  known  to  us  have 
been  hampered  by  vexatious  impediments  of 
the  most  various  and  complicated  kinds;  and 
when  we  come  to  have  accurate  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  lives  led  by  our  inteUectual 
contemporaries,  we  so^  cdways  quite  sure  to 
find  that  each  of  them  has  some  great  thwart- 
ing difficulty  to  contend  against.  Nor  is  it 
too  much  to  say  that  if  a  man  were  so  placed 
and  endowed  in  every  way  that  all  his  work 
should  be  made  as  easy  as  the  ignorant  imag- 
ine it  to  be,  that  man  would  find  in  that  very 
facility  itself  a  condition  most  tmfavorable  to 
his  intellectual  growth.  So  that,  however 
circumstances  may  help  us  or  hinder  us,  the 
intellectual  life  is  always  a  contest  or  a  disci- 
pline, and  the  art  or  skill  of  living  intellecta- 
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aUy  doeB  not  so  much  consiBt  in  surrounding 
ourselves  with  what  is  reputed  to  be  advan- 
tageous as  in  compelling  eveiy  circumstance 
and  condition  of  our  lives  to  yield  us  some 
tribute  of  intellectual  benefit  and  force.  The 
needs  of  the  intellect  are  as  various  as  intel- 
lects themselves  are  various:  and  if  a  man 
has  got  high  mental  culture  diuing  his  pas- 
sage through  life  it  is  of  little  consequence 
where  he  acquired  it,  or  how.  ThA  school  of 
the  intellectual  man  is  the  place  where  he 
happens  to  be,  and  his  teachers  are  the  people, 
books,  animals,  plants,  stones,  and  earth 
round  about  him.  The  feeling  almost  always 
predominant  in  the  minds  of  intellectual  men 
as  they  grow  older,  is  not  so  much  one  of  re- 
gret that  their  opportxmities  were  not  more 
abimdant,.  as  of  regret  that  they  so  often 
missed  opportunities  which  they  might  have 
turned  to  better  account. 

I  have  written  for  all  daases,  in  the  convic- 
tion that  the  intellectual  life  is  really  within 
the  reach  of  every  one  who  earnestly  desires 
it.  The  highest  culture  can  never  be  within 
the  reach  of  those  who  cannot  give  the  years 
of  labor  which  it  costs;  and  if  we  cultivate 
ourselves  to  shine  in  the  eyes  of  others,  to  be- 
come famous  in  literature  or  science,  then  of 
course  we  must  give  many  more  hours  of  la- 
bor than  can  be  spared  from  a  life  of  practical 
industry.  But  I  am  fully  convinced  of  this, 
convinced  by  the  observation  of  living  in- 
stances in  all  dasses,  that  any  man  or  woman 
Of  large  natural  capacity  may  reach  the  tone 
of  thinlring  which  may  justly  be  called  ibtel- 
lectual,  even  though  that  thinking  may  not 
be  expressed  in  the  most  perfect  language. 
The  essence  of  intellectual  living  does  not  re- 
side in  extent  of  science  or  in  perfection  of 
expression,  but  in  a  constant  preference  for 
higher  thoughts  over  lower  thoughts,  and  this 
preference  may  be  the  habit  of  a  mind  which 
has  not  any  very  considerable  amount  of  in- 
formation. This  may  be  very  easily  demon- 
strated by  a  reference  to  men  who  lived  intel- 
lectually in  ages  when  science  had  scarcely 
begun  to  exist,  and  when  there  was  but  httle 
literature  that  could  be  of  use  as  an  aid  to 
culture.  The  humblest  subscriber  to  a  me- 
chanics' institute  has  easier  access  to  sound 
learning  than  had  either  Solomon  or  Aristotle, 
yet  both  Solomon  and  Aristotle  lived  the  in- 
tellectual life.  Whoever  reads  English  is 
richer  in  the  aids  to  culture  than  Plato  was, 
yet  Plato  thought  intellectually.  It  is  not 
erudition  that  makes  the  intellectual  man, 
but  a  sort  of  virtue  which  delights  in  vigor- 
ous and  beautiful  thinking,  just  as  morad  vir- 
tue delights  in  vigorous  and  beautiful  con- 
duct.   Intellectual  living  is  not  so  much  an 


accomplishment  as  a  state  or  condition  of 
the  mind  in  which  it  seeks  earnestly  for  the 
highest  and  purest  truth.  It  is  the  continual 
exercise  of  a  firmly  noble  choice  between  the 
larger  truth  and  the  lesdir,  between  that 
which  is  perfectly  just  and  that  which  falls 
a  little  short  of  justice.  The  ideal  life  would 
be  to  choose  thus  firmly  and  delicately  al- 
ways, yet  if  we  often  blunder  and  fail  for 
want  of  perfect  wisdom  and  clear  light,  have 
we  not  the  inward  aasiu^ance  that  our  aspira- 
tion has  not  been  all  in  vain,  that  it  has 
brought  us  a  httlo  nearer  to  the  Supreme  In- 
tellect whose  effulgence  draws  us  whilst  it 
dazzles?  Here  is  the  true  secret  of  that  fasci- 
nation which  belongs  to  intellectual  pursuits, 
that  they  reveal  to  us  a  little  more,  and  yet  a 
little  more,  of  the  eternal  order  of  the  Uni- 
verse, establishing  us  so  firmly  in  what  is 
known,  that  we  acquire  an  unshakable  confi- 
dence in  the  laws  which  govern  what  is  not,  ^ 
and  never  can  be,  known. 
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LETTER  I. 

TO  A  TOTTNO  MAN  OF  LETTERS  WHO  WORKED 

EXCESSIVELY.  _ 

Mental  labor  beUered  to  be  Innocuous  to  healthy  Jmnoas-^ 
Difficulty  of  testing  this— Case  of  the  poet  Wordsworth— 
Case  of  an  eminent  Uving  author— Case  of  a  literary  clergy- 
inan--Ca8e  of  an  eneiigetie  tradesman— Instances  of  two 
Londoners  who  wrote  professionally— Scott*s  paralysiB— 
Byron's  death— All  intellectual  labor  proceeds  on  a  phys* 
ical  basis. 

So  Uttle  is  really  known  about  the  action  of 
the  nervous  system,  that  to  go  into  the  sub- 
ject from  the  physiological  point  of  view 
would  be  to  undertake  a  most  difficult  in- 
vestigation, entirely  beyond  the  competence 
of  an  unscientific  person  like  your  present 
correspondent.  You  will,  therefore,  permit 
me,  in  reference  to  this,  to  leave  you  to  the 
teaching  of  the  most  advanced  physiologistB 
of  the  time;  but  I  may  be  able  to  offer  a  few 
practical  suggestions,  based  on  the  experience 
of  intellectual  workers,  which  may  be  of  use 
to  a  man  whose  career  is  likely  to  be  one  of 
severe  and  cdmost  uninterrupted  intellectual 
labor. 

A  paper  was  read  several  years  ago  bef (»« 
the  members  of  a  society  in  London,  in  which 
the  author  maintained  that  mental  labor  was 
never  injurious  to  a  perfectly  healthy  human 
organization,  and  that  the  numerous  cases  of 
break-down,  which  are  conunonly  attributed 
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to  excessive  brc^-work,  aire  due,  in  reality,  to 
the  previous  operatioa  of  disease. 

This  is  one  of  those  assertions  which  cannot 
be  answered  in  a  sentence.  Concentrated 
within  the  briefest  expression  it  comes  to  this, 
that  mental  labor  cannot  produce  disease,  but 
may  aggravate  the  consequences  of  disease 
which  already  exists. 

The  difficulty  of  testing  this  is  obvious;  for 
80  long  as  health  remains  quite  perfect,  it  re- 
mains perfect,  of  course,  whether  the  brain  is 
used  or  not;  and  when  failmre  of  health  be- 
comes manifest,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  decide 
in  what  degree  mental  labor  may  have  been 
the  cause  of  it.  Again,  the  £UM;uracy  of  so 
general  a  statement  cannot  be  proved  by  any 
number  of  instances  in  its  favor,  since  it  is 
ttniversally  admitted  that  brain-work  is  not 
the  only  cause  of  disease,  and  no  one  affirms 
that  it  is  more  than  one  amongst  many  causes 
which  may  iEnx>ede  the  bodily  functions. 

When  the  poet  Wordsworth  was  engaged  in 
composing  the  *' White  Doe  of  Bylstone,''  he 
received  a  wound  in  his  foot,  and  he  observed 
that  the  continuation  of  the  literary  labor 
increased  the  irritation  of  the  wound ;  where- 
as by  suspending  his  work  he  could  diminish 
it,  and  absolute  mental  rest  produced  a  perfect 
cure.  In  connection  with  this  incident  he 
remarked  that  i)oetic  excitement,  accompanied 
hj  protracted  labor  in  composition,  always 
brou^t  on  more  or  less  of  bodily  derange- 
ment. He  preserved  himself  from  perma- 
nently injurious  consequences  by  his  excellent 
baBits  of  life. 

A  very  eminent  living  auth(Hr,>  whose  name 
I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  mention,  is  always 
prostrated  by  severe  illness  at  the  conclusion 
of  each  of  hjs  works;  another  is  unwell  every 
Sunday,  because  he  does  not  write  on  that 
day,  and  the  recoil  after  the  mental  stretch  of 
the  week  is  too  much  for  him. 

In  the  case  of  Wordsworth,  the  physical 
constitution  is  believed  to  have  been  soimd. 
His  health  at  seventy-two  was  excellent;  the 
two  other  instances  are  more  doubtful  in  this 
respect,  yet  both  these  writers  enjoy  very  fair 
health,  after  the  pressure  of  brain-work  has 
been  removed  for  any  considerable  time.  A 
clergyman  of  robust  organization,  who  does 
a  good  deal  of  htorary  work  at  intervals,  told 
me  &at,  whenever  he  had  attempted  to  make 
it  regular,  the  consequence  had  always  been 
distressing  nervous  sensations,  from  which  at 
other  times  he  was  perfectly  free.  A  trades- 
nan,  whose  business  affords  an  excellent  out- 
let for  ^lergetic  bodily  activity,  told  me  that 
having  attempted,  in  addition  to  his  ordinary 
woric,  to  acquire  a  foreign  language  which 
seemed  likely  to  be  useful  to  hun«  he  had  been 


Obliged  to  abandon  it  on  account  of  alarming 
cerebral  symptoms.  This  man  has  immense 
vigor  fimd  energy,  but  the  digestive  fimctions, 
in  this  instance,  are  sluggish.  However, 
when  he  abandoned  study,  the  cerebral  inoon- 
veniences  disappeared,  and  have  never  re- 
turned since. 

Two  Londoners  who  followed  literature  as  a 
profession,  and  who  both  worked  to  excess, 
had  cerebral  attacks  of  a  still  more  decided 
kind.  One  of  them,  after  his  recovery,  re- 
solved to  regulate  his  work  in  future,  so  that 
it  might  never  pass  the  limits  of  moderation. 
He  is  now  living,  and  in  possession  of  a  re- 
markably clear  and  richly  fiumished  intel- 
lect. The  other,  who  returned  to  his  old  hab- 
its, died  in  two  years  from  softening  of  the 
brain.  I  am  not  aware  that  in  these  cases 
there  was  any  other  disease  than  that  pro- 
duced by  an  immoderate  use  of  the  mental 
powers. 

The  health  of  Sir  Walter  Scott— we  have 
this  on  his  own  testimony — ^was  uncommonly 
robust,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  his  paralysis  was  brought  on  by  the  ex- 
cessive labor  which  resulted  from  his  pecun- 
iary embarrassments,  and  that  without  such 
excessive  mental  labor  and  anxiety  he  would 
have  preserved  his  health  much  longer.  The 
death  of  Byron  was  due,  no  doubt,  quite  as 
much  to  habits  of  dissipation  as  to  poetical  ex- 
citoment;  still  it  is  probable  that  he  would 
have  borne  either  of  these  evil  influences  if  it 
had  not  been  accompanied  by  the  other;  and 
that  to  a  man  whose  way  of  life  was  so  ex- 
hausting as  Byron's  was,  the  addition  of  con- 
stant poetical  excitement  and  hard  work  in 
production^  may  be  said  without  exaggeration 
to  have  killed  him.  We  know  that  Scott, 
with  all  his  faciUty,  had  a  dread  of  that  kind 
of  excitement,  and  withdrew  from  the  poet- 
ical arena  to  avoid  it  We  know,  too,  that 
the  brain  of  Southey  proved  ultimately  unable 
to  endure  the  burden  of  the  tasks  he  laid 
upon  it. 

Difficult  as  it  may  be  in  some  instances  to 
ascertain  qidte  accurately  whether  an  over- 
worked man  had  perfectly  sound  bodily  health 
to  begin  with,  obvious  as  it  may  be  that  in 
many  breakdowns  the  final  failure  has  been 
accelerated  by  diseases  index)endent  of  mental 
work,  the  facts  remain,  that  the  excessive  ex- 
ercise of  the  mental  powers  is  injurious  to 
bodily  health  and  that  all  intellectual  labor 
proceeds  upon  a  physical  basis.  No  man  can 
safely  forget  this,  and  act  as  if  he  were  a  pure 
spirit,  superior  to  physical  considerations. 
Let  me  then,  in  other  letters  on  this  subject, 
direct  your  attention  to  the  close  connection 
which  exists  between  intellectiial  production 
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and  the  state  of  the  body  and  the  brain;  not 
with  the  authority  ot  a  physician,  but  with 
the  sympathy  of  a  fellow-laborer,  who  has 
learned  something  from  his  own  experience, 
and  stili  more  from  the  more  varied  experi- 
ence of  his  friends/ 


i;iETT£R  II. 

TO   A  TOXma   MAN  OF   LETTERS   WHO   WORKED 

BXOESSr^ELY. 

Mental  labor  rarely  compatible  with  the  best  physical  oondi- 
ttona— Wordsworth's  manner  of  composition— Mr.  W.  F. 
A.  Delano— Qeorge  Sand  working  under  pressure— Sir 
Walter  Scott's  fleld-sports^-Physical  exercise  the  beet 
tranquilliser  of  the  nervous  system— Eugdne  Sue— Shel- 
ley's love  of  boating^Nervousness  the  aflUction  of  brain- 
workers— Nature's  kindly  warning— Working  by  spurts— 
Beckford— Byron— Indolence  of  men  of  genius  fortunate 
—Distressing  nature  of  cerebral  fatigue. 

It  is  possible  that  many  of  the  worst  results 
of  intellectual  labor  may  be  nothing  more 
than  indirect  results.  We  may  suffer,  not 
from  the  work  itself,  but  from  sedentary 
confinement,  from  want  of  exercise,  from 
insufficient  variety  and  amusement. 

Mental  labor  is  seldom  compatible  with 
the  best  physical  conditions;  it  is  so  some- 
times, however,  or  may  be  made  so  by  an 
effort  of  will  and  resolution.  Wordsworth 
composed  his  poetry  in  the  open  air,  as  he 
walked,  and  so  preserved  himself  from  the 
evil  of  dose  confinement  to  the  desk.  Mr. 
W.  F.  A.  Delane,  who  did  so  much  for  the 
oi^anization  of  the  Times  newspaper  when  it 
was  under  his  management,  began  by  doing 
law  reports  for  that  paper,  in  London  and  on 
circuit.  His  appearance  of  rude  health  sur- 
prised other  members  of  his  profession,  but 
he  accounted  for  it  by  the  care  he  took  to 
compensate  for  the  bad  air  and  sedentary  la- 
bor m  the  courts  of  law  by  travelling  between 
the  assize  towns  on  horseback,  €tnd  also  by  a 
more  than  commonly  temperate  way  of  life, 
since  he  carefully  avoided  the  bar  dinners, 
eating  and  drinking  for  h(3alth  alone.  It  is 
possible  to  endure  the  most  unhealthy  labor 
when  there  are  frequent  intervals  of  invigor- 
ating exercise,  accompanied  by  habits  of 
strict  sobriety.  The  plan,  so  commonly  re- 
sorted to,  of  trying  to  get  health  in  stock  for 
the  rest  of  the  year  by  a  fortnight's  hurried 
travelling  in  the  autumn,  is  not  so  good  as 
Mr.  Delane^s  way  of  getting  the  week's  sup- 
ply of  health  during  the  course  of  the  week 

its^ 

It  happened  once  that  Qeorge  Sand  was 
hurried  by  the  proprietor  of  a  newspaper  who 
wanted  one  of  her  novels  as  a  feuilktan. 


She  has  always  been  a  C£M*eful  and  deliberate 
worker,  very  anxious  to  give  all  necessary 
labor  in  preparation,  and,  like  all  such  con- 
scientious laborers,  she  can  scarcely  endure 
to  be  pushed.  However,  on  this  occasion  she 
worked  overtime,  as  they  say  in  Lancashire, 
and  to  enable  herself  to  bear  the  extra  pres- 
sure she  did  part  of  the  work  at  night  in  or- 
der to  keep  several  hours  of  daylight  clear 
for  her  walks  in  the  country,  where  she  lived. 
Many  writers,  in  the  same  situation,  would 
have  temporarily  abandoned  exercise,  but 
George  Sand  clung  to  it  all  the  more  at  a 
time  when  it  was  especially  necessary  that 
she  should  be  well.  In  the  same  way  Sir 
Walter  Scott  coimterbalanced  the  effects  of 
sedentary  occupation  by  his  hearty  enjoy- 
ment of  field-sports.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  his  outdoor  exercise,  which  to  weaker 
persons  appears  excessive,  may  have  helped 
to  bring  on  the  stroke  of  paralysis  which  final- 
ly disabled  him ;  but  the  f  £u;t  is,  that  when  the 
stroke  arrived  Sir  Walter  had  altered  his 
habits  of  life  in  obedience  to  what  ho  believed 
to  be  his  duty,  and  had  abandoned,  or  nearly 
so,  the  active  amusements  of  his  happier 
years.  I  believe  rather  that  whilst  he  took  so 
much  exercise  his  robust  constitution  not 
only  enabled  him  to  endure  it  without  injury, 
but  required  it  to  keep  the  nervous  system 
healthy,  in  spite  of  his  hard  work  in  literary 
composition.  Physical  exercise,  when  the 
constitution  is  strong  enough  to  endure  it,  is 
by  far  the  best  tranquillizer  of  the  nervous 
system  which  has  yet  been  discovered,  and 
Sir  Walter's*  life  at  Abbotsford  was,  in  this 
resx)ect  at  least,  grounded  on  the  true  philoso- 
phy of  conduct.  The  French  romancer,  Eu- 
gene Sue,  wrote  till  ten  o'clock  every  morn- 
ing, and  passed  the  rest  of  the  day,  when  at 
his  country  house,  either  in  horse-exercise,  or 
field-sports,  or  gardening,  for  all  of  A7hich  he 
had  a  liking  which  amounted  to  passion. 
Shelley's  delight  was  boating,  which  at  once 
exercised  his  muscles  and  relieved  his  mind 
from  the  weariness  of  incessant  invention  or 
speculation.  It  will  generally  be  found,  that 
whenever  a  man  of  much  intellectual  distinc- 
tion has  maintained  his  powers  in  full  activ- 
ity, it  has  been  by  avoiding  the  bad  effects  of 
an  entirely  sedentary  life. 

I  well  believe  that  a  person  naturally  ro- 
bust, with  a  clear  and  powerful  brain,  could 
bear  twelve  or  fourteen  hours'  work  every 
day  for  years  together  so  far  as  the  work  it- 
self is  concerned,  if  only  so  large  an  expendi- 
ture of  time  left  a  sufficient  margin  for  amuse- 
ment, and  exercise,  and  sleep.  But  the  pri- 
vation of  exercise,  by  weakening  the  digestive 
and  assimilative  powers,  reduces  the  flow  of 
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healthy  and  rich  blood  to  the  brain— the  brain 
requires  an  enormous  quantity  of  blood,  es- 
pecially when  the  cerebral  niatter  is  rapidly 
destroyed  by  intellectual  labor— and  usually 
brings  on  nervousness,  the  peculiar  affliction 
of  the  over-driven  mental  laborer.  This  ner- 
vousness is  Nature's  kindly  warning,  preserv- 
ing us,  if  we  attend  to  it  in  time,  from  much 
more  serious  consequences.  The  best  prevent- 
ire  of  it,  and  often  the  only  cure,  is  plenty  of 
moderate  exercise.  The  customs  of  the  up- 
per classes  in  England  happily  provide  this 
in  the  best  shax>e,  that  of  amusement  enjoyed 
in  society,  but  our  middle  classes  in  large 
towns  do  not  get  nearly  enough  of  it,  and  the 
most  studious  are  always  strongly  tempted  to 
neglect  it  altogether. 

Men  of  great  imaginative  power  are  com- 
monly addicted  to  a  habit  which  is  peculiarly 
dangerous.  They  work  as  race-horses  work, 
with  the  utmost  intensity  of  effort  during 
short  spaces  of  time,  taxing  all  their  powers 
whilst  the  brilliant  effort  lasts.  When  Beck- 
ford  wrote  the  wonderful  tale  **  Vathek  "  in 
his  twentieth  year,  he  did  it  at  a  single  sit- 
ting, which  laated  for  three  days  and  two 
nights,  and  it  cost  him  a  serious  illness.  Sev- 
eral of  the  best  poems  by  Byron  were  written, 
if  not  qiiite  with  equal  rapidity,  still  on  the 
same  principle  of  composition  at  white  heat. 
In  cases  of  this  kind.  Nature  provides  her 
own  remedy  in  the  indolence  of  the  imagina- 
tive temperament,  which  leaves  large  spaces 
(^  time  for  the  action  of  the  recuperative  proc- 
eases.  The  same  law  governs  the  physical 
energies  of  the  camivora,  which, maintain,  or 
recover,  their  capacity  for  extraordinary  ef- 
Uxi  by  intervals  of  absolute  repose.  In  its 
long  spaces  of  mental  rest  the  imaginative 
temperament  recruits  itself  by  amusement, 
which  in  England  usually  includes  physical 
exercise  of  some  kind. 

This  fortunate  indolence  of  men  of  genius 
would  in  most  instances  ensure  their  safety  if 
tiiey  were  not  impelled  by  necessity  to  labor 
beyond  the  suggestions  of  inclination.  The 
exhausted  brain  never  of  itself  seeks  the  ad- 
ditional exhaustion  of  hard  work.  You  know 
very  well  when  you  are  tired,  and  at  such 
times  the  natural  man  in  you  asks  plainly 
enough  for  rest  and  recreation.  The  art  is  so 
to  arrange  our  lives  that  the  natural  man  may 
sometimes  have  his  way,  and  forge^  if  only 
for  a  time,  the  labors  which  lead  to  weari- 
ness—not to  that  pleasant  weariness  of  the 
hody  which  promises  soundest  sleep,  but  the 
distressing  fatigue  of  the  exhausted  spirit 
which  is  tortured  by  the  importunity  of  ideas 
which  it  is  unable  to  express,  and  apprehen- 
oons  that  it  cannot  dismiss,  which  fights 


through  the  sleepless  night  'the  phantonos  of 
unconquerable  horror. 

Nan.^llie  bad  effect  of  literary  oompofdtioii  on  the  physi- 
oal  state  whioih  was  obe^red  \sy  Wordsworth  in  his  own  case 
"wjui  also  notioed  by  Shelley  during  the  oompoaition  of  the 
"  Oenci,**  which,  he  said,  had  been  a  fine  antidote  to  nervous 
medicines,  and  kept,  he  believed,  the  pain  in  his  side  ^^assticlcs 
do  A  flre."  These  Influenoes  are  beet  observed  in  people  whose 
health  is  delicate.  .Although  Joubert,  for  example,  had  an 
extremely  clear  intellect,  he  could  scarcely  write  at  all  on  ac- 
count of  the  physical  consequences.  I  have  come  to  the  con> 
duaion  that  literary  woiic  ocU  timply  cm  a  strong  gUtnulani. 
In  moderate  quantities  it  is  not  only  innocent,  but  decidedly 
beneficial ;  in  excess  it  acts  like  poison  on  the  nervous  system. 
What  constitutes  excess  every  man  has  to  find  outby  his  own 
experience.  A  page  was  excess  to  Jonbert,  a  chapter  was 
moderation  to  Alexandre  Dumas. 


LETTER  in. 

TO  A  STUDENT  IN  UNCERTAIN  HEALTH. 

Babtts  of  Kant,  the  philosopher-objection  to  an  over-mluvte 
regularity  of  habit— Value  of  independence  of  oharacter — 
Case  of  an  English  author— Case  of  an  English  resident 
In  Paris— Scott  an  abundant  eater  and  drinker— Goethe 
also— An  eminentFrenchpublisher—Tuigot— Importance 
of  good  cookexy— Wine  drinking— Ale— The  aid  of  stimu- 
lants treacherous— The  various  effects  of  tobacco— Tea  and 
coffee— Case  of  an  English  clergyman— Balzac— The  Ara- 
bia custom  of  oollee-drinklng^Wlsdom  -of  occaaiODally 
using  stimulants. 

Ihmanuel  Kant,  who  was  a  master  in  the 
art  of  taking  care  of  himself,  had  by  practice 
acquired  a  dexterous  mode  of  folding  himself 
up  in  the  bed-clothes,  by  passing  them  over 
and  under  his  shoulders,  so  that,  when  the 
operation  was  complete,  he  was  shut  up  like 
the  silkworm  in  his  cocoon.  *'When  lam 
thus  snugly  folded  up  in  my  bed,*^  he  would 
say  to  his  friends,  '*  I  say  to  myself,  can  any 
man  be  in  better  health  than  I  am? " 

There  is  nothing  in  the  lives  of  philosophers 
more  satisfactory  than  this  little  passage.  If 
Elant  had  said  to  himself,  ^'  Can  anybody  be 
wiser,  more  learned,  more  justly  deserving  of 
immortal  fame  than  I  am?  ^'  we  should  have 
felt,  that  however  agreeable  this  opinion  might  - 
have  been  to  the  philosopher  who  held  it,  his 
private  satisfaction  stood  in  need  of  confirma- 
tion from  without;  and  even  if  he  had  really 
been  all  this,  we  might  have  reflected  that 
wisdom  and  learning  still  leave  their  pos- 
sessor exposed  to  the  acutest  kinds  of  suffer- 
ing. But  when  a  philosopher  rolls  himself  up 
at  night,  and  congratulates  himself  on  the 
possession  of  perfect  health,  we  only  think 
what  a  happy  man  he  was  to  possess  that  first 
of  blessings,  and  what  a  sensible  man  to  know 
the  value  df  iti  And  Kant  had  a  deeper  hap- 
piness in  this  reflection  than  any  which  could 
spring  from  the  mere  consciousness  of  possess- 
ing one  of  the  unearned  gifts  of  nature.  The 
e^oellonce  of  his  health  was  due  in  part  to  a 
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8u£9k»eiiily  good  OQnstitatioii,  but  it  was  due 
also  to  his  own  extremd  carefiilueBS  about  his 
liabite.  By  aa  unceasing  observation  of  his 
own  bodily  life,  as  far  as  possible  removed 
from  the  anxiety  of  hypochondriacs,  he  man- 
aged to  keep  the  physical  machine  in  such 
regular  order;  that  for  mcxre  than  thirty  years 
he  always  rose  precisely  at  the  same  minute. 
If  his  object  had  been  health  for  health^s 
sake,  the  result  would  still  have  been  well 
worth  any  sacrifices  of  momentary  inclination 
that  it  cost  him;  but  Kant  had  a  higher  pur^ 
pose.  He  well  knew  that  the  regularity  of 
the  intellectual  life  depended  entirely  on  the 
regularity  of  the  bodily  functions,  and,  im- 
like  the  foolish  men  alluded  to  by  Groethe  who 
pa&s  the  day  in  complaining  of  headache, 
and  the  night  in  drinking  the  wine  that  pro- 
duces it,  Kant  not  only  knew  that  regular 
health  was  necessary  to  his  work  as  a  philos- 
opher, but  did  everything  in  his  power  to 
preserve  it.  Few  intellectual  laborers  have 
in  this  respect  given  evidence  of  such  persist- 
ent strength  of  will. 

In  his  manner  of  living  he  did  not  consult 
custom,  but  the  needs  of  his  individual  na: 
ture.  It  is  not  always  easy  for  great  brain- 
workers  to  follow  with  perfect  fidelity  the 
customs  of  the  people  about  them.  These 
usages  have  been  gradually  formed  by  the 
majority  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  majority: 
but  there  are  cases  where  a  close  adher^ 
ence  to  them  would  be  a  serious  hindrance 
to  the  bluest  and  best  activity.  A  good 
example  of  this  is  Kant's  intense  antipathy 
to  beer.  It  did  not  suit  him,  and  he  was 
right  in  his  ncm-oonf ormity  to  Glerman  usage 
on  this  point,  but  he  was  mistaken  in  believ- 
ing beer  to  be  imiversally  injurious.  There 
is  a  very  general  belief  in  Ehigland  that  what 
is  called  a  good  breakfast  is  the  foundation  of 
the  labor  of  the  day.  Kant's  breakfast,  which 
he  took  at  five  in  the  morning  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  consisted  of  a  cup  of  tea  €md  a 
pipe  of  tobacco.  On  this  he  worked  eight 
hours,  either  in  lecturing  or  writing— a  long 
stretch  of  uninterrupted  labor.  He  dined  at 
one,  and  this  was  his  only  meal,  for  he  had 
no  supper.  The  single  repast  was  a  deviation 
from  ordinary  usage,  but  Kant  found  that  it 
suited  him,  probably  because  he  read  in  the 
evening  from  six  till  a  quarter  to  ten,  and  a 
second  meal  might  have  interfered  with  this 
by  diminishing  his  power  of  attention.  There 
exists  a  strong  medical  objection  to  this  habit 
of  talking  only  one  meal  in  1V«ity*four 
hours,  which  indeed  is  almost  unknown  in 
England,  though  not  extremely  rare  on  the 
Continent.  I  know  an  old  gentleman  who 
for  forty  years  has  lived  as  Kant  did,  and 


enjoys  excellent  health  and  uncommon  men- 
tal clearness. 

A  detail  which  iUustrates  Kant's  attention 
to  whatever  could  affect  his  physical  life,  is 
his  rule  to  withdraw  his  mind  from  every- 
thing'requiring  effort  fifteen  minutes  befcMre 
he  went  to  bed.  His  theory,  which  is  fully 
confirmed  by  the  experience  of  others,  was, 
that  there  was  a  risk  of  missing  sleep  if  the 
brain  was  not  tranquilhzed  before  bed-time. 
He  knew  that  the  intellectual  life  of  the  day 
depended  on  the  night's  rest,  and  he  took  this 
precaution  to  secure  it.  The.  regularity  of 
his  dally  walk,  taken  during  the  afternoon  in 
all  weathers,  and  the  strict  limitation  of  the 
hours  of  rest,  also  helped  the  soundness  of  his 
sleep. 

He  would  not  walk  out  in  company,  for  the 
whimsical  reason  that  if  he  opened  his  mouth 
a  colder  air  would  reach  his  lungs  than  that 
which  passed  through  the  nostrils;  and  he 
would  not  eat  alone,  but  always  had  guests  to 
dinner.  There  are  good  physiological  reasons 
in  favor  of  pleasant  society  at  table,  and,  be- 
sides these,  there  are  good  intellectual  rea- 
sons also. 

By  attention  to  these  rules  of  his,  Kant  man- 
aged to  keep  both  body  and  mind  in  a  work- 
ing order,  more  iminterrupted  than  is  usual 
with  men  who  go  through  much  intellectual 
labor.  The  solitary  objection  to  his  system  is 
the  excessive  regularity  of  habit  to  which  it 
bound  him  by  chains  of  his  own  forging.  He 
found  a  quiet  happiness  in  this  regularity; 
indeed,  happiness  is  said  to  be  more  commonly 
found  in  habit  that  in  anything  else,  so  deeply 
does  it  satisfy  a  great  permanent  instinct  of 
our  nature.  But  a  minute  regularity  of  habit 
is  objectionable,  because  it  can  only  be  prac- 
ticable at  home,  and  is  compatible  only  with 
an  existence  of  the  most  absolute  tranquillity. 
Kant  did  not  travel,  and  never  could  have 
travelled.  He  was  a  bachelor,  and  could  not 
have  ceased  to  be  a  bachelor,  without  a 
disturbance  that  would  have  been  intolera- 
ble to  hinL  He  enjoyed  the  full  benefits  of 
his  system  without  experiencing  its  disad- 
vantages, but  any  considerable  'change  of  sit- 
uation would  have  made  the  disadvantages 
apparent.  Few  lives  can  be  so  minutely  reg- 
ulated without  risk  of  future  inconvenience. 

Kant's  example  is  a  good  one  so  far  as  this, 
that  it  proved  a  sort  of  independence  of  char- 
acter which  would  be  valuable  to  every  stu- 
dent. All  who  need  to  keep  their  minds  in  the 
best  possible  condition  ought  to  have  resolu- 
tion enough  to  regulate  their  living  in  a  man- 
ner which  experience,  in  their  case,  proves  to 
be  most  favorable.  Whatever  may  be  the 
authority  of  custom,  a  wise    man  makes 
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himself  independent  of  usages  which  are  im- 
pedimentB  to  his  best  activity.  I  know  an 
author  who  was  always  unwdH  about  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning — so  iinwell  that  he 
could  do  nothing  but  lament  his  miserable 
fate.  Knowing  by  experience  the  powerful 
effect  of  regimen^  I  inquired  whether  he  en- 
joyed his  breakfast.  ''No,  he  did  not." 
''Then  why  did  he  attempt  to  eat  any  break- 
fast?" It  tinned  out  that  this  foolish  man 
swallowed  every  morning  two  cups  of  bad 
coffee  and  a  quantity  of  greasy  food,  from  a 
patriotic  deference  to  the  customs  of  his  coim- 
tiy.  He  was  persuaded  to  abandon  this  un- 
suitable habit  and  to  eat  nothing  till  half -past 
ten,  when  his  adviser  prescribed  a  wdl-cooked 
little  d^jeutier  d  la  fourehette^  accompanied  by 
half  a  bottle  of  sound  Bordeaux.  The  effect 
was  magical.  My  friend  felt  light  and  cheer- 
ftil  before  d^feuner,  and  worked  quite  happily 
and  well,  whilst  after  d^feurier  he  felt  like  a 
haoB  that  has  eaten  his  com.  Nor  was  the 
good  effect  a  transitory  one;  the  bad  symp- 
Uxaa  never  retomed,  and  he  still  adheres  to 
hisnew  arrangement  This  little  reform  made 
avretehed  existence  happy,  and  has  had  for 
itsiQBiilt  an  increase  in  production  with  a  dim- 
inution of  fatigue.  The  explanation  is  that 
His  stomach  did  not  ask  for  the  early  break- 
fast, and  had  a  hard  fight  to  overcome  it, 
affeer  which  came  exhaustion  and  a  distaste 
bothforfood  and  work.  There  are  cases  where 
an  opposite  rule  is  the  right  one.  AnEnglidi- 
Bian  living  in  Paris  found  the  French  dS- 
jeimer  unsuitable  for  him,  and  discovered  that 
he  worked  best  on  a  substantial  Finglish  break- 
fast, with  strcmg  tea,  at  eight  in  the  morning, 
alter  which  he  went  on  working  all  day  with- 
out any  farther  nourishment  till  dinner  at  six 
intheevening.  A  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's, 
who  had  stayed  with  him  at  Abbotsford,  told 
me  that  Sir  Walter  ate  and  drank  like  every- 
body else  as  to  times  and  seasons,  but  much 
mote  abundantly  than  people  of  less  vigorous 
organisation.  €K)ethe  used  to  work  till  eleven 
vithont  taking  anything,  tlien  he  drank  a  cup 
of  choccdate  and  worked  tOl  one.  "At  two 
bedined.  This  meal  was  the  important  meal 
of  the  day.  £Qsc4>petite  was  immense.  Even 
on  the  days  when  he  complained  of  not  being 
hungry  he  ate  much  more  than  most  men. 
Puddhogs,  sweets,  and  cakes  were  always  wel- 
ceme.  He  sat  a  long  w;hile  over  his  wine. 
He  was  fond  of  ivine,  and  drank  daily  his  two 
or  three  bottles.^'  An  eminent  Frraich  pub- 
lisber,  one  of  the  most  clear-headed  and 
bard-woridn^  men  of  his  generation,  never 
tonehedfood  or  diink  tiU  six  in  the  evening, 
vhen  he  ate  an  excellent  dinner  with  his 
gnasta    He  found  this  system  favorable  to 


his  work,  but  a  man  of  less  robust  constitatioii 
would  have  felt  exhausted  in  the  course  of  tiie 
day. 

Turgot  could  not  work  well  till  after  he  had 
dined  copiously,  but  many  men  cannot  think 
after  a  substantial  meal ;  and  here,  in  spite  of 
the  example  set  by  Scott  and  Gk)ethe,  let  me 
observe  that  nothing  interferes  so  much  with 
brainwork  as  over-eating.  The  intellectiial 
workman  requires  nourishment  of  the  best 
possible  quality,  but  the  quantity  ought 
always  to  be  well  within  the  capacity  of  his 
digestive  powers.  The  truth  appears  to  be, 
that  whilst  the  intellectual  life  makes  very 
large  demands  upon  nutrition — ^f or  cerebrsd 
activity  cannot  go  forward  without  constant 
supphes  of  force,  which  must  come  ultimate- 
ly from  what  we  have  eaten— this  kind  of  life, 
being  sedentary,  is  unfavorable  to  the  work 
of  digestion.  Brain-workers  cannot  eat  like 
sportsmen  and  farmers  without  losing  many 
hours  in  torpor,  and  yet  they  need  nutrition 
as  much  as  if  they  led  active  Uvee.  The  only 
way  out  of  this  difficulty  is  to  take  care  that 
the  food  is  good  enough  for  a  moderate  quan- 
tity of  it  to  maintain  the  physical  and  mental 
powers.  The  importance  of  scientific  cookery 
can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  Intellectual  la- 
bor is,  in  its  origin,  as  dependent  upon  tiie 
art  of  cookery  as  the  dissemination  of  its  re- 
sults is  dependent  upon  paper-making  and 
printing.  This  is  one  of  those  matters  which 
people  cannot  be  brought  to  consider  seriously ; 
but  cookery  in  its  perfection-<~the  great  sci- 
ence of  preparing  food  in  the  way  best  suited 
to  our  use— is  really  the  most  important  of  all 
sci^ices,  and  the  mother  of  the  arts.  The 
wonderful  theory  that  the  most  ignorant 
cookery  is  the  most  favorable  to  health  is 
only  fit  for  the  dark  ages.  It  is  grossly  and 
stupidly  untrue.  A  sd^itific  cook  will 
keep  you  in  regular  health,  when  an  ign(»rant 
one  will  offer  you  the  daily  alternative  of 
starving  or  indigestion. 

The  great  question  of  drinks  is  scarcely  less 
important.  Sound  natural  wines,  not  strength- 
ened by  any  addition  of  alcohol,  are  known 
to  supply  both  stimulus  and  nourishment  to 
the  brain.  Qoethe^s  practice  was  not  iira- 
tional,  though  he  drank  fifty  thousand  bottles 
in  his  lifetime.  Still  it  is  not  necessary  to 
imitate  him  to  this  extent.  The  wine-drink- 
ing populations  have  keener  and  livelier  wits 
than  those  who  use  other  beverages.  It  is 
proved  by  long  experience  that  the  pure  juice 
of  the  grape  sustains  the  force  and  activity  of 
the  brain.  The  poets  who  from  age  to  age 
have  sung  the  praise  of  wine  were  not  wholly 
either  deceivers  or  deceived.  In  the  lands  of 
tbe  vine,  where  the  plant  is  looked  upon  as  a 
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nursmg  mother,  men  do  not  injure  their  health 
by  drinking;  but  in  the  colder  North,  where 
the  grape  can  never  ripen,  the  deaths  from 
intemperance  are  frequent.  Bread  and  wine 
are  almost  pure  gifts  of  nature,  though  both 
are  prepared  by  mem  after  the  old  traditional 
ways.  These  are  pot  poisons,  but  gin  and 
absinthe  are  poisons,  madness  poured  out 
from  a  bottle  I  Kant  and  Qoethe  loved  the 
pure  Rhine  wine,  and  their  brains  were  dear 
and  vigorous  to  the  utmost  span  of  life.  It 
was  not  wine  that  ruined  Bums  and  Byron, 
or  Baudelaire,  or  Alfred  de  Musset. 

Notwithstanding  Kant's  horror  of  beer,  that 
honest  northern  drink  deserves  our  friendly 
recognition.  It  has  quite  a  peculiar  effect 
upon  the  nervous  system,  giving  a  rest  and 
calm  which  no  other  drink  can  procure  for  it 
so  safely.  It  is  said  that  beer  drinkers  are 
slow,  and  a  little  stupid;  that  they  have  an 
ox-like  placidity  not  quite  favorable  to  any 
brilliant  intellectual  display.  But  there  are 
times  when  this  placidity  is  what  the  laboring 
brain  most  needs.  After  the  agitations  of  too 
active  thinking  there  is  safety  in  a  tankard  of 
ala  The  wine  drinkers  are  agile,  but  they 
are  excitable;  the  beer  drinkers  are  heavy, 
but  in  their  heaviness  there  is  peace.  In  that 
clear  golden  drink  which  England  has  brewed 
fqr  more. than  a  thousand  Octobers,  and  will 
brew  for  a  thousand  more,  we  may  find  per^ 
haps  some  explanation  of  that  absence  of  ir^ 
ritability  which  is  the  safe-guard  of  the  na- 
tional character,  which  makes  it  faithful  in 
its  affections,  easy  to  govern,  not  easy  to  ex- 
cite to  violence. 

If  I  have  spoken  favorably  of  beer  and  wine 
as  having  certain  intellectual  uses,  please  re- 
member that  I  recommend  only  the  habitual 
use  of  them,  not  mad  rites  of  Bacchus,  and 
even  the  habitual  use  only  just  so  far  as  it 
•may  suit  the  individiial  constitution.  The 
liberal  regimen  of  Scott  and  Gk)ethe  would 
not  answer  in  every  case,  and  there  are  or- 
ganizations, often  very  robust,  in  which  in- 
toxicating drinks  of  all  kinds,  even  in  the 
most  moderate  quantity,  impede  the  brain's 
action  instead  of  edding  it.  Two  of  the  most 
able  men  I  have  ever  known  could  not  drink 
pure  wine  of  any  kind  because  it  sent  the 
blood  to  the  head,  with  consequent  cerebral 
oppression.  And  whilst  on  this  subject  I 
ought  to  observe,  that  the  aid  which  these 
stimulants  afford,  even  when  the  body  grate- 
fully accepts  them,  is  often  treacherous  from 
its  very  acceptability.  Men  who  are  over- 
driven— and  the  number  of  such  men  is  un- 
happily very  great  in  these  days— say  that 
without  stimulants  they  could  not  get  through 
their  labor;  but  the  stimulants  often  delude 


us  as  to  the  limits  of  otir  natural  powers  and 
encourage  us  to  attempt  too  much.  The  help 
they  give  us  is  not  altogether  illusory ;  imder 
certain  linptations  it  is  real,  but  many  have 
gone  farther  than  the  reality  of  the  assistance 
warranted.  The  ally  brings  to  us  an  increase  < 
of  forces,  but  he  comes  with  appearances  of 
power  surpassing  the  reality,  and  we  under- 
take  tasks  beyond  our  strength.  In  drinking, 
as  in  eating,  the  best  rule  for  the  intellectual 
is  moderation  in  quantity  with  good  quality, 
a  soimd  wine,  and  not  enough  of  it  to  foster 
self-delusion. 

The  use  of  tobacco  has  so  much  extended  it- 
self in  the  present  generation  that  we  are  all 
obliged  to  make  a  decision  for  ourselves  on 
the  ancient  controversy  between  its  friends 
and  enemies.    We  cannot  form  a  reasonable 
opinion  about  tobacco  without   bearing   in 
mind  that  it  produces,  according  to  circum- 
stances, one  of  two  entirely  distinct  and  even 
opposite  classes  of  effects.    In  certain  states 
of  the  body  it  acts  as, a  stimulant,  in  other 
states  as  a  narcotic.    People  who  have  a  dis- 
like to  smoking  Ciffirm  that  it  stupefies;  but 
this  assertion,  at  least  so  for  as  the  temporary 
consequences  are  concerned,  is  not  supported 
by  experience.     Most  of  the  really  brilliant 
conversations  that  I  have  listened  to  have 
been    accompanied    by  clouds,  of   tobacco- 
smoke;  and  a  great  deal  of  the  best  literary 
composition  that  \b  produced  by  contemporary 
authors  is  wrought  by  men  who  are  actually 
smoking  whilst  they  work.    My  own  exjie- 
rience  is  that  very  moderate  smoking  acts  as 
a  pleasant  stimulus  upon  the  brain,  whilst  it 
produces  a  temporary  lassitude  of  the  mus- 
cular system,  not  perceptible  in  times  of  rest, 
but  an  appreciable  hindrance  in  times  of  mus- 
cular exertion.    It  is  better  therefore  for  men 
who  feel  these  eff ecte  from  tobacco  to  avoid  it 
when  they  are  in  exercise,  and  to  use  it  only 
when  the  body  rests  and  the  mind  labora 
Pray  remember,  however,  that  this  is  the  ex- 
perience of  an  exceedingly  moderate  smoker, 
who  has  not  yet  got  himself  into  the  general 
condition  of  body  which  is  brought  on  by  a 
larger  indulgence  in  tobacco.     On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  evident  that  men  engaged  in  phys- 
ical labor  find  a  muscular  stimulus  in  occa- 
sional smoking,  and  not  a  temporary  lassitude. 
It  is  probable  that  the  effect  varies  with  in- 
dividual cases,  and  is  never  precisely  'vrhat 
our  own  exx)erience  would  lead  us  to  imagine. 
For  excessive  smokers,  it  appears  to  be  little 
more  than  the  tranquillizing  of  a  sort  of  ux^ 
easiness,  the  continual  satis&ction  of  a  conr 


tinual  craving.    I  have  never  been  able  to 
certain  thai)  moderate  smoking  diminished  In* 
tellectual  force;  but  I  have  observed  in 
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fihre  smokers  a  decided  weakening  of  tbe  will, 
and  a  preferenoe  for  talking  about  work  to 
the  effort  of  actual  lator.  The  opinions  of 
medical  men  on  this  subject  are  so  much  at 
variance  that  their  science  only  adds  to  our 
micertainty.  One  doctor  tells  me  that  the 
fflost  moderate  smoking  is  unquestionably  in- 
jurious, whilst  others  affirm  that  it  is  inno- 
cent. Speaking  simply  from  self -observation, 
Ifind  that  in  my  own  case  tea  and  coffee  are 
&r  more  perilous  than  tobacco. 

Almost  all  English  people  are  habitual  tea- 
drinkers,  and  as  the  tea  they  drink  is  very 
strong,  they  may  be  said  to  use  it  in  ezoessJ 
The  tmpleesant  symptoms  which  tea-poison- 
ing produces  in  a  i>atient  not  inured  by  habit, 
disappear  in  tiie  seasoned  tea-drinker,  leaving 
only  a  certain  exhilaration,  which  appears  to 
beperfectly  innocuoua    If  teaisasafe  stim- 
ulant, it  is  certainly  an  agreeable  one,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  why  brain- 
workers  should  refuse  themselves  that  solace. 
Ibiew  a  worthy  clergyman  many  years  ago 
who  from  the  most  conscientious  motives  de- 
nied himself  ale  and  wine,  but  f oimd  a  foun- 
tain of  consolation  in  the  tea-pot.    His  usual 
allowance  was  sixteen   cups,  all  of   heroic 
staigth,  and  the  effect  upon  his  brain  seems 
to  have  been  altogether  favorable,  for  his  ser- 
mons were  both  long  and  eloquent,  and  to 
this  day  he  is  preaching  still,  without  any 
dhninution  of  his   powers.     French  people 
find  in  coffee  the  most  efficacious  remedy  for 
the  temporary  torpor  of  the  mind  which  re- 
salts  from  the  processes  of  digestion.    Balzac 
drank  great  quantities  of  coffee  whilst   he 
viote;  and  this,  it  is  believed,  brought  on 
the  terrible  nervous  disease  that  accelerated 
hffiend.    The  best  proof  that  tea  and  coffee 
fire  favorable  to  intellectual  expression  is  that 
aH  nations  use  one  or  the  other  as  aids  to 
conversation.    In  Mr.  Palgrave's  Travels  in 
Arabia  there  is  never  any  talk  without  the 
inevitable  coffee,  that  fragrant  Arabian  berry 
j^epared  with  such  delicate  cunning  that  it 
yieMs  the  perfect  aroma. 

The  wisdom  of  occasionally  using  these  v£i- 
rious  stimulants  for  intellectual  purposes  is 
proved  by  a  single  consideration.  Each  of 
OB  has  a  little  cleverness  and.a great  deal  of 
sfaiggish  stupidity.  There  are  certain  occa- 
ttons  when  we  absolutely  need  the  littie  clev- 
«nies8  that  we  possess.  The  orator  needs  it 
vhen  he  speaks,  the  poet  when  he  versifies, 
hit  neither  cares  how  stupid  he  may  become 
^ten  the  oration  is  delivered  and  the  lyric 
set  down  on  paper.  The  stimulant  serves  to 
knig  out  the  talent  when  it  is  wanted,  like 
Rewind  in  the  pipes  of  an  organ.  "What 
*ffl  it  matter  if  lam  even  a  littie  duller  after- 


wards? "  says  the  ^nius;  'M  can  afford  to  be 
dull  when  I  have  done."  But  the  truth  stilt 
remains  that  there  are,  stimulants  and  stimu' 
lants.  Not  the  nectar  of  the  gods  themselves 
were  worth  the  dasn  of  a  wave  upon  the 
beach,  and  the  pure  cool  air  of  the  nloming. 

KoTB.— What  iB  odd  in  the  above  tetter  about  the  employ- 
ment  of  sthnulantB  is  Intended  to  apply  only  to  cases  in  whioh 
there  Is  no  organic  disease.  The  harm  which  diseased  per- 
sons do  to  themselres  by  conforming  to  customs  which  are 
innocent  for  others  is  as  lamentabte  as  it  is  easily  avoidable. 
Two  bottles  of  any  natural  wine  grown  above  the  latitude  of 
Lyons  are  a  permissible  daily  allowance  to  a  man  whose  or- 
gans are  all  sound;  but  the  doctors  in  the  wine  districts  unaur 
imouEdy  forbid  f>ure  wine  when  thwe  is  a  chronic  inflammar 
tory  tendency.  In  these  cases  even  the  most  honest  Bordeaut 
oue^ttobe  diluted  with  twice  its  volumo  of  water.  There 
are  many  ctux>nic  diseases  which  tobacco  irritates  and  aooel* 
erates.   Both  wine  and  tobacco  are  injurious  to  weak  eyea^ 


LETTER  IV. 

TO  A  HUSCULAB  CHRISTIAN. 

KuKular  and  intellectual  tendencies  in  two  boys— Diffloulty 
of  finding  time  to  satisl^  both— Plato  on  the  influences  of 
music  and  gymnastfcs—Somnotence  and  digestion— Neg- 
lect of  literature— Natural  restlessness  <tf  the  active  tem- 
perament—Case of  a  Qaribaldian  officer— Dlilloulty  of 
taking  a  sufficient  interest  in  exercise— A  boar  hunt. 

I  KNOW  two  little  boys,  sons  of  a  near  neigh- 
bor, who  have  from  childhood  exhibited  op- 
posite tendencies.  One  of  them  is  incessant^ 
ly  active,  always  out  of  doors  in  any  weather, 
busy  about  horses,  and  farming,  and  game, 
heedless  of  his  books,  and  studying  only  un- 
der positive  compulsion.  The  other  sits  at 
home  with  his  lessons  or  a  story  book,  and 
only  goes  out  because  he  is  incited  by  the  f  rsr 
temal  example.  The  two  lads  represent  two 
distinct  varieties  of  human  life,  the  active 
and  the  intellectual.  The  elder  is  happiest 
during  physical  exertion;  the  younger  is 
happiest  when  his  brain  is  fully  occupied. 
Left  entirely  to  themselves,  without  the 
equalizing  influence  of  the  outside  world  and 
the  ways  of  living  which  general  custom  has 
established,  they  would  lead  the  most  opposite 
lives.  The  elder  would  inevitably  become  a 
farmer,  that  he  might  live  in  the  cotmtry  and 
take  exercise  all  day  long,  or  else  he  would 
seek  adventure  in  wild  travel,  or  in  romantic 
warfare;  but  the  yoimger  would  very  quick- 
ly be  taken  possession  of  by  some  engrossing 
intellectual  pursuit,  cmd  lead  the  life  of  a  sed- 
entary student.  The  problem  which  these 
two  young  lives  have  before  them  is  the  rec- 
onciliation of  their  tendencies.  Since  they 
come  of  cultivated  parents,  the  inteUectual 
lad  has  the  better  chance  of  following  his  own 
bent.  Both  will  have  to  take  their  Universi- 
ty degrees,  and  the  younger  has  the  advan- 
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tage  there.  Still  there  are  powerful  influ- 
enoes  in  favor  of  the  elder.  His  activity  will  be 
encouraged  by  the  admiration  of  his  compan- 
ions, and  by  the  example  of  the  country  gen- 
tlemen who  are  his  neighbors.  He  can  tide, 
and  row,  and  swim ;  he  is  beginning  to  shoot ; 
at  twenty  he  will  be  a  sportsman.  When 
once  he  has  taken  his  degree,  I  wonder  what 
will  be  the  advances  in  his  intellectual  culture. 
Fraternal  and  social  influences  will  preserve 
the  younger  from  absolute  physical  inaction ; 
but  there  are  not  any  influences  powerful 
enough  to  keep  the  elder  safe  frctm  intellect- 
ual rust. 

If  you,  who  are  a  distinguished  sportsman 
and  athlete,  would  kindly  inform  us  with 
perfect  frankness  of  the  line  which  your  stud- 
ies have  followed  since  you  quitted  Eton,  we 
should  be  the  wiser  for  your  experience. 
Have  gymnastic  exercises  hardened  you,  as 
Plato  said  they  did,  when  pursued  excess- 
ively? and  do  you  need  the  musical  studies 
which  he  both  valued  and  dreaded  as  the  most 
powerful  of  softening  influences?  If  you  have 
energy  enough  to  lead  both  lives,  pray  how 
do  you  find  the  time? 

.Vs  to  Plato's  musical  influence,  you  invite 
it,  and  yet  you  treacherously  <elude  its  pow- 
er. After  being  out  all  day  in  the  pmrsuit 
of  sylvan  pleasures  (if  shooting  on  treeless 
wastes  can  be  called  a  sylvan  pleasure),  you 
come  home  at  nightfall  ravenous.  Then  you 
do  ample  justice  to  your  dinner,  and  having 
satisfied  your  faim  de  chasseur,  you  go  into 
the  drawing-room,  and  ask  your  wife  to  play 
and  sing  to  you.  If  Plato  could  witness  that 
pretty  scene,  he  would  approve  your  obedi- 
ence to  his  counsels.  He  would  behold  an 
athletic  Englishman  stretching  his  mighty 
limbs  on  a  couch  of  soft  repose,  and  letting 
his  soul  grow  tender  as  his  ears  drank  ravish- 
ing harmonies.  If,  however,  the  ancient 
sage,  delighted  with  so  sweet  a  picture  of 
strength  refined  by  song,  were  to  dwell  upon 
the  sight  as  I  have  done,  he  would  perceive 
too  soon  that,  although  your  body  was  pres- 
ent indeed,  your  soul  had  become  deaf  in 
sleep's  oblivion.  So  it  happens  to  you  night 
after  night,  and  the  music  reaches  you  no 
more  than  the  songs  of  choristers  reach  the 
dead  in  the  graves  below. 

And  the  elevating  influences  of  literature? 
Tou  have  books,  of  course,  in  abundance. 
There  is  a  library,  amongst  other  luxuries  of 
your  home.  But  the  literature  your  intellect 
feeds  upon  is  in  the  columns  of  the  Field, 
your  newspaper.  Yet  this  neglect  of  the 
means  of  culture  is  not  due  to  any  natural 
feebleness  of  the  mind.  Your  brain,  by  its  na- 
tare,  is  as  vigorous  as  -your  vigorous  body. 


It  is  sleep,  and  weariness,  and  the  great  neces- 
sary business  of  digestion,  that  drown  your 
intellectual  energies!  The  work  of  repairing 
so  great  a  destruction  of  muscle  is  nature's 
chief  concern.  Since  you  became  the  mighty 
hunter  that  you  are,  the  wear  and  tear  have 
been  enormous,  and  the  necessary  rapidity  of 
reconstruction  has  absorbed  your  rich  vi- 
tality. 

I  will  not  question  the  wisdom  of  your 
choice,  if  there  has  been  any  deliberate 
choice,  though  perhaps  the  life  of  action  that 
you  lead  may  have  grown  rather  out  of  cir- 
cumstances determining  habit  than  from  any 
conscious  resolution.  Health  is  so  much 
more  necessary  to  happiness  than  culture, 
that  few  who  could  choose  between  them 
would  sacrifice  it  for  learning,  unless  they 
were  impelled  by  irresistible  instincts.  And 
beyond  the  great  delight  of  health  and 
strength  there  is  a  restlessness  in  men  bom  to 
be  active  which  must  have  its  outlet  in  activ- 
ity. I  knew  a  brave  Italian  who  had  fol- 
lowed Garibaldi  in  all  his  romantic  enter- 
prises, who  had  suffered  from  privation  and 
from  wounds,  who  had  not  only  faced  death 
in  the  wildest  adventures,  but,  what  is  even 
more  terrible  tq  the  active  temperament,  had 
risked  health  from  frequent  exposure;  and 
when  I  asked  him  whether  it  was  affection  to 
his  famous  chief,  or  faith  in  a  political  creed* 
or  some  more  personal  motive  that  had  led 
him  to  this  scorn  of  prudence,  he  answered 
that,  after  honest  ^elf -examination,  he  be- 
lieved the  most  i)Owerful  motive  to  bo  the 
passion  for  an  active  life.  The  active  tem- 
perament likes  physical  action  for  its  own 
sake,  and  not  as  a  means  of  health.  Activity 
renews  itself  and  claims  larger  and  larger 
satisfaction,  till  at  last  the  habit  of  it  absorbs 
the  whole  energy  of  the  man. 

Although  such  a  life  as  yours  would  be  in- 
compatible with  the  work  I  have  to  do,  it 
would  be  an  unmixed  benefit  to  me  to  take  a 
greater  interest  in  exercise.  If  you  could 
but  communicate  that  iniorcst,  how  willingly 
would  I  become  your  pupil !  The  fatal  law  of 
the  studious  temperament  is,  that  in  exercise 
itself  it  must  find  some  intellectual  charm,  so 
that  we  quit  our  books  in  the  library  only  to 
go  and  read  the  infinite  book  of  nature.  We 
cannot  go  out  in  the  country  without  inces- 
santly thinking  about  either  botany,  or  geol- 
ogy, or  landscape  painting,  and  it  is  difficult 
for  us  to  find  a  refuge  from  the  importunate 
habit  of  investigation.  Sport  is  the  only  ref- 
uge, but  the  difficulty  is  to  care  about  it  suffi- 
ciently to  avoid  ennui.  When  you  have  not 
the  natural  instinct,  how  are  you  to  supply 
its  place  by  any  make-believe  excitementt 
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There  is  no  position  in  the  world  more  weari- 
jsome  than  that  of  a  man  inwardly  indifferent 
to  the  amusement  in  which  he  is  trying  to 
take  part.    You  can  watch  for  game  with  cui 
inYincible  patience,  for  you  have  the  natural 
instinct,  but  after  the  first  ten  minutes  on  the 
skirts  of  the  wood  I  lay  my  gun  down  and  be- 
\   gin  to  botanize.    Last  week  a  friendly  neigh- 
bor invited  me  to  a  boar-himt.    The  boar  was 
supposed  to  be  in  the  middle  of  a  great  im- 
penetrable  plantation,  and  all  I  did  during 
I  the  whole  morning  was  to  sit  in  my  saddle 
I  awaiting  the  exit  of  the  beast,  cantering  from 
I  one  point  of  the  wood's  circiunf  ^i^nce  to  an- 
other, as  the  cry  of  the  dogs  guided  m&    Was 
it  pleasure?    A  true  hunter  would  have  foimd 
interest  enough  in  expectation,  but  I  felt  like 
a  man  on  a  railway-platform  who  is  waitiQg 
lor  a  train  that  is  lata 
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OOeultif  of  ooncOiattn^  the  anliaal  and  Vtub  iotoUeetual  lives 
— BodQjr  activity  sometimeB  preserved  by  an  effort  of  the 
wU-NeoesBlty  of  faith  in  ezerdae— Incompattbili^  be- 
tseeo  physleal  and  intelleotual  living  dJsappeara  in  large 
tpsoes  of  time — ^Franklin's  theory  about  concentration  iii 
eurctae— Time  an  essential  factor— Health  of  a  rural 
portman— PMestrian  habits  of  Wordsworth— Pedestrian 
wd  equestrian  habits  of  Sir  Walter  Scott— Goethe's  wild 
de^gfat  in  physical  exercise— Alexander  Humboldt  com- 
bifiBd  early  delicacy  by  exerdse— Intellectual  utilities  of 
pkyiical  actfon. 

''Ws  have  done  those  things  which  we 
onght  not  to  have  done;  we  have  left  undone 
^K)se  things  which  we  ought  to  have  done, 
and  there  is  no  health  in  us.^^ 

How  applicahle,  my  dear  brother,  are  these 
words  which  the  Church,  in  her  wisdom,  has 
seen  to  be  adapted  to  all  sinners— how  appli- 
cable, I  say,  are  they  to  students  most  espe- 
cially I  13iey  have  quite  a  personal  applica- 
^ty  to  you  and  me.  We  have  read  all  day 
long,  and  written  till  three  o'clock  in  the 
noming;  we  have  taken  no  exercise  for 
ve^  and  there  is  no  health  in  us.  The  doc- 
tor acrutinizes  our  wearied  eyes,  and  knows 
tfaat  our  hrains  are  weary.  Little  do  we  need 
Ilia  warnings,  for  does  not  Nature  herself  re- 
nind  iis  of  our  disobedience,  and  tell  us  in 
linguage  not  to  be  misinterpreted,  to  amend 
Hie  oror  of  our  waysf  Our  digestion  is 
iioggish  and  imperfect;  we  are  as  nervous  as 
Mcate  ladies,  and  there  is  no  health   in 

,   Vow  easy  it  is*to  follow  one  of  the  two 
^^^   ^^^   animal  or  the  intellectual!  how 


difficult  to  conciliate  the  two  I  In  every  one 
of  us  there  exists  an  animal  which  might 
have  been  as  vigorous  as  wolves  and  foxes,  if 
it  had  been  left  to  develop  itself  in  freedom. 
But  besides  the  animal,  there  existed  also  a 
mind,  and  the  mental  activity  restrained  the 
bodily  activity,  till  at  last  there  is  a  serious 
danger  of  putting  an  end  to  it  altogether. 

I  know  two  men,  about  fifty-five  years  old 
both  of  them,  and  both  of  them  admirably  ao^ 
tiva  They  tell  me  that  their  bodily  activity 
has  been  preserved  by  an  effort  of  the  will; 
that  if  they  had  not  resolutely  kept  up  the 
habit  of  using  legs  and  arms  in  daily  work  or 
amusement  their  limbs  would  have  stiffened 
into  uselessness,  and  their  constitutions  would 
have  been  unable  to  bear  the  call  of  any  sud- 
den emergency^  One  of  them  has  four  real* 
dances  in  differ^it  parts  of  the  same  coimtyi 
and  yet  he  will  not  keep  a  carriage,  but  isn 
pedestrian  terrible  to  his  friends;  the  other  is 
at  the  head  of  a  great  business,  and  gives  an 
example  of  physical  activity  to  his  work- 
peo{de.  Both  have  an  absolute  faith  in  habit- 
ual exercise;  and  both  affirm  that  if  the  hahit 
were  once  broken  they  could  never  after- 
wards resume  it. 

We  need  this  faith  in  exercise— this  firm 
conviction  of  its  necessity — ^the  sort  of  con- 
viction that  makes  a  man  go  out  in  aU  weath- 
ers, and  leave  the  most  urgent  intellectual 
labor  for  the  mere  discipline  and  hardening 
o£  the  body.  Few  students  possess  this  faith 
in  its  purity.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  we 
shall  get  any  good  from  exercise  proportion- 
ate to  the  sacrifice  of  time. 

The  incompatibility  between  tiie  physical 
and  the  intellectual  lives  is  often  very  marked 
if  you  look  at  small  spaces  of  time  only;  but 
if  you  consider  broader  spaces,  sQch  as  a 
'lifetime,  then  the  incompatibility  is  not  so 
marked,  and  gives  place  to  a  manifest  concili- 
ation. The  brain  is  clearer  in  vigorous  health 
than  it  can  be  in  the  gloom  and  misery  of 
sickness;  and  although  health  may  last  for  a 
while  without  renewal  from  exercise,  so  that 
if  you  are  working  imder  pressure  for  a 
month  the  time  given  to  exercise  is  so  much 
deducted  from  the  result,  it  is  not  so  for  the 
lifers  performance.  Health  sustained  ^or 
many  years  is  so  useful  to  the  realization  of 
all  considerable  intellectual  undertakings, 
that  the  sacrifice  to  the  bodily  well-being  is 
the  best  of  all  possible  investments. 

Franklin^s  theory  about  concentrating  his 
exercise  for  the  economy  of  time  was  founded 
upon  a  mistake.  Violent  exertion  for  minutes 
is  not  equivalent  to  moderate  exercise  for 
hours.  The  desire  to  concentrate  good  of  va* 
rious  kinds  into  the  smallest  possible  space  i^ 
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one  of  the  commonest  of  human  wishes;  but 
it  is  not  encouraged  by  tHe  broader  economy 
of  nature.  In  the  exercise  of  the  mind  every 
teacher  is  well  aware  that  time  is  an  essential 
factor.  It  is  necessary  to  live  with  a  study 
for  himdreds  or  thousands  of  hours  before 
the  mind  can  assimilate  as  much  of  the  sub- 
ject as  it  may  need;  and  so  it  is  necessary  to 
live  in  exercise  during  a  thousand  hours  of 
every  year  to  make  sure  of  the  physical  bene- 
fits. Even  the  fresh  air  itself  requires  time 
to  renovate  our  blood.  The  fresh  air  cannot 
be  concentrated;  and  to  breathe  the  prodig- 
ious quantities  of  it  which  are  needed  for  per- 
fect energy,  we  must  be  out  in  it  frequently 
and  long. 

The  inhabitants  of  great  cities  have  recourse 
to  gynmastics  as  a  substitute  for  the  sporCs  of 
the  country.  These  exercises  have  one  ad- 
vantage— ^they  can  be  directed  scientificaUy 
so  as  to  strengthen  the  limbs  that  need  devel- 
opment ;  but  no  city  gymnasium  can  offer  the 
invigorating  breezes  of  the  moimtain.  We 
require  not  only  exercise  but  exposure — daily 
exposure  to  the  health-giving  inclemencies  of 
the  weather.  The  postman  who  brings  my 
letters  walks  eight  thousand  miles  a  year,  and 
enjoys  the  most  perfect  regularity  of  health. 
There  are  operatives  in  factories  who  go 
through  quite  as  much  bodily  exertion,  but 
they  have  not  his  fine  condition.  He  is  as 
merry  as  a  lark,  and  announces  himself  every 
morning  like  a  bearer  of  joyful  tidings. 
What  the  postman  does  from  necessity  an  old 
gentleman  did  as  regularly)  though  more  mod- 
erately, for  the  preservation  of  his  health  and 
faculties.  He  went  out  every  day ;  and  as  he 
never  consulted  the  weather,  so  he  never  had 
to  consult  the  physicians. 

Nothing  in  the  habits  of'Wordsworth— that 
model  of  excellent  habits — can  be  better  as  an 
example  to  men  of  letters  than  his  love  of 
pedestrian  excursions.  Wherever  he  hap- 
pened to  be,  he  explored  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood on  foot,  looking  into  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  it ;  and  not  merely  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  but  extended  tracts  of  coimtry ; 
and  in  this  way  he  met  with  much  of  his  best 
material.  Scott  was  both  a  pedestrian  and  £ui 
equestrian  traveller,  having  often,  as  he  tells 
us,  walked  thirty  miles  or  ridden  a  hundred 
in  those  rich  and  beautiful  districts  which  af- 
terwards proved  to  him  such  a  mine  of  liter- 
ary wealth.  GK)ethe  took  a  wild  delight  in  all 
sorts  of  physical  exercise — swimming  in  the 
Ilm  by  moonlight,  skating  with  the  merry 
little  Weimar  court  on  the  Schwansee,  riding 
about  the  country  on  horseback,  and  becom- 
ing at  times  quite  outrageous  in  the  rich  exu- 
berance of  his  energy.    Alexander  Humboldt 


was  delicate  in  his  youth,  but  the  longing  for 
great  enterprises  made  him  dread  the  hin- 
drances of  physical  insufficiency,  so  he  accus- 
tomed his  body  to  exercise  and  fatigue,  and 
prepared  himself  for  those  wonderful  explor- 
ations which  opened  bis  great  career.  Here 
are  intellectual  lives  which  were  forwarded  in 
their  special  aims  by  habits  of  physical  exer- 
cise; and,  in  an  earher  age,  have  we  not  also 
the  example  of  the  greatest  intellect  of  a  great 
epoch,  the  astonishing  Leonardo  da  Vind, 
who  JK)ok  such  a  delight  in  horsemanship  that 
although,  as  Vasari  tells  us,  poverty  visited 
him  often,  he  never  could  sell  his  horses  or 
dismiss  his  grooms? 

The  physical  and  intellectual  lives  are  not 
incompatible.  I  may  go  farther,  and  affirm 
that  the  physical  activity  of  men  eminent  in 
literature  has  added  abundance  to  their  mate- 
rial and  energy  to  their  style;  that  the  activ- 
ity of  scientific  men  has  led  them  to  innumer- 
able discoveries;  and  that  even  the  more 
sensitive  and  contemplative  study  of  the  fine 
arts  has  been  carried  to  a  higher  perfection  by 
artists  who  painted  action  in  which  they  had 
had  their  part,  or  natural  beauty,  which  they 
had  travelled  far  to  see.  Even  philosophy 
itself  owes  much  to  mere  physical  courage 
and  endurance.  How  much  that  is  noblest 
in  ancient  thinking  may  be  due  to  the  hardy 
health  of  Socrates  I 


LETTER  VL 

TO  AK  AUTHOaiN  B(0BTAL  DISEASE. 

Consideriiig  denth  as  a  certainty— The  wisdom  learned  front 
suffering— Employment  of  bappler  interTal&— The  teacfa- 

A  log  of  the  dlsaas^  not  to  be  rejected— Their  double  ^zpe- 
rlenoe— Ignorance  of  Nature's  spoiled  children— Benefit 
of  disinterested  thought— Reasons  for  pursuing  iatelleci- 
ual  labors  to  the  last— Geoffroy  Saint-Hilalrei 

When  Alexandre  Bixio  lay  on  his  death-bed, 
his  friend  Labrousse  visited  him,  and  ex- 
claimed on  entering  the  room,  "How  well 
you  are  looking  to-day  I "  To  this,  Bixio,  who 
was  clearly  aware  of  his  condition,  answered 
in  these  words:— *'Voyons,  mon  pauvre  Lar 
brousse;  tu  viens  voir  im  homme  qui  n'a  plus 
qu'un  quart  dlieure  k  vivre,  et  tu  veux  lui 
faire  croire  qu^il  a  bonne  mine;  allonB,  une 
poign^  de  main,  cela  vaut  mieux  pour  un 
homme  que  tons  ces  petits  mensonges-l^^- 

I  will  vex  you  with  none  of  these  i^reU* 
meant  but  wearisome  little  falsehoods.  We 
both  of  us  know  your  state;  we  both  know 
that  your  malady,  though'  it  may  be  allevia- 
ted, can  never  be  cured;  and  that  the   fatal 
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tormiiiation  of  it,  though  delayed  by  all  the 
artifices  of  science,  will  certainly  arrive  at 
last   The  cheerful  courage  which  enables  you 
to  look  this  certainty  in  the  face  has  also  ena- 
bled jou  to  extract  from  years  of  suffering 
that  prof  oundest  wisdom  which  (as  one  of  the 
wisest  of  living  Englishmen  has  told  us)  can 
be  learned  from  suffering  alone.    The  admira- 
Ue  elasticity  of  your  intellectual  and  moral 
nature  has  enabled  you,  in  the  intervals  of 
physical  uneasiness  or  pain,  to  cast  aside 
every  morbid  thought,  to  enter  quite  fully  and 
heartily  into  the  healthy  life  of  others,  and  to 
enjoy  the  magnificent  spectacle  of  the  uni- 
verse with  contented  submission  to  its  laws— 
tiioee  beneficent  yet  relentless*  laws  which  to 
you  bring  debility  and  death.    You  have  con- 
tmued  to  write  notwithstanding  the  prbgr^ 
of  your  malady ;  and  yet,  since  it  has  do  piti- 
'    kssly  held  you,  there  is  no  other  change  in 
the  spirit  of  your  compositions  than  the  deep- 
ening of  a  graver  beauty,  the  addition  of  a 
sweeter  seriousness.    Not  one  sentence  that 
you  have  written  betrays  either  the  injustice 
of  the  invalid,  or  his  irritability.    Tour  mind 
ia  not  clouded  by  any  mist  from  the  fever 
marshes,  but  its  sympathies  are  far  more  ac- 
tive than  they  were.    Your  i)ain  has  taught 
you  a  tender  pity  for  all  the  pain  that  is  out- 
side of  you,  and  a  patient  gentleness  which 
was  wanting  to  your  nature  in  its  days  of  bar- 
I    baiian  health. 

Surely  it  would  be  a  lamentable  error  if 
DQAnkind  were  to  carry  out  the  recommenda- 
tion of  certain  ruthless  philosophers,  and  re- 
ject the  help  and  teaching  of  the  diseased. 
Without  undervaluing  the  robust  perform- 
ance of  healthy  natures,  and  without  encour- 
aging titerature  that  is  morbid,  that  is  fev- 
oed,  impatient,  and  perverse,  we  may  still 
prize  the  noble  teaching  which  is  the  testa- 
ment of  sufferers  to  the  world.  The  diseased 
have  a  peculiar  and  mysterious  experience; 
they  have  known  the  sensations  of  health,  and 
th^  in  addition  to  this  knowledge,  they  have 
gftined  another  knowledge  which  enables  them 
to  think  more  accurately  even  of  health  itself. 
A  life  without  suffering  would  be  like  a  pict- 
ure without  shade.  The  pets  of  Natiure,  who 
do  not  know  what  suffering  is,  and  cannot 
realise  it,  have  always  a  certain  rawness, 
Kke  foolish  landsmen  who  laugh  at  the  ter- 
rors of  the  ocean,  because  they  have  neither 
experience  enough  to  know  what  those 
terrors  are,  nor  brains  enough  to  imagine 
them. 

Ton  who  are  borne  along,  slowly  but  irresist- 
i^y,  to  that  Niagara  whicli  plunges  into  the 


gulf  of  death,— you  who,  with  perfect  self-pos- 
session and  heroie  cheerfulness,  are  coimting 
ihe  last  miles  of  the  voyage,— find  leisure  to 
study  and  think  as  the  boat  glideis  onwards 
silently  to  the  inevitable  end.    It  is  one  of  the 
happiest  privileges  of  the  high  intellectual  life 
that  it  can  elevate  us— at  least  in  the  intervals 
of  relief  from  complete  prostration  or  acute 
pain— to  regions  of    disinterested   thought, 
where  all  personal  anxieties  are  forgotten. 
To  feel  that  he  is  still  ablo,  even  in  days  of 
physical  weakness  and  decline,  to  add  some- 
thing to  the  world's  inheritance  of  knowledge, 
or  to  bequeath  to  it  some  new  and  noble 
thought  in  the  pearl  of  complete  expression, 
is  a  profound  satisfaction  to  the  active  mind 
that  is  lodged  in  a  perishing  body.  'Many 
diseases  fortunately  permit  this  activity  to 
the  last;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that 
the  work  done  in  the  time  of  physical  decline 
has  in  not  a  few  ixistances  been  the  most  per* 
feet  and  the  most  peimanently  valuable.    It 
is  not  accurately  true  that  the  mind  and  the 
body    invariably  fail  together.    Physicians 
who  know  how  pervalent  chronic  diseases 
are,  and  how  many  eminent  men  are  physi- 
cally  inconvenienced   by  them,  know  also 
that  minds  of  great  spiritual  energy  possess 
the  wonderful  faculty  of  indefinitely  improv- 
ing themselves  ^whilst  the  body  steadily  de- 
teriorates.   Nor  is  there  anything  irrational 
in  this  persistent  improvement  of  the  mind, 
even  to  the  extremest  limit  oi:  material  decay; 
for  the  mind   of  every  intellectual  human 
being  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  great  perma- 
nent mind  of  humanity;  and  even  if  its  in- 
fluence soon  ceases  to  be  traceable — if  the 
spoken  words  are  forgotten— if  the  written 
volume  is  not  reprinted  or  even  quoted,  it 
has  not  worked  •in  vain.     The  intellectual 
light  of  Europe  in  this  century  is  not  only 
due  to  great  luminaries  whom  every  one  can 
name,  but  to  miUions  of  thoughtful  persons, 
now  utterly  forgotten,  who    in  their  time 
loved  the  light,  and  guarded  it,  and  increased 
it,  and  carried  it  into  many  lands,  and  be- 
queathed it  as  a  sacred  trust.    He  who  la- 
bors only  for  his  personal  pleaaure  may  well 
be  discouraged  by  the  shortness  and  uncer- 
tainty of  life,  and  cease  from  his  selfish  toil 
on  the  first  approaches  of  disease;  but  who- 
ever has  fully  realized  the  grand  continuity 
of  intellectual  tradition,  and  taken  bis  own 
place  in  it  between  the  future  and  the  past, 
will  work  till  he  can  work  no  more,  and  then 
gase  hopefully  on  the  world's  great  future, 
like  GeoSroy  Saint-Hilaire,  when  hid  blind 
eyes  beheld  the  future  of  zoology. 
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LETTER  Vn. 

TO  A  YOUNG  MAN    OP  BRILLIANT  ABILmf,  WH(J 
HAD  JUST  TAKEN  HIS  DEORflB. 

A  domMtio  picture— llioivhfeB  suggested  by  It—Importanoe 
of  •  the.  senses  in  Intellectuok  punniitft— Importance  of 
hearing  to  Madame  de  Stael— Importance  of  seeing  to  Mr. 
Rusidn— Mr.  Prescott,  the  historian— How  blindness  re- 
tarded his  work— Value  of  all  the  five  senses— Self -gorem- 
ment  indispensable  to  their  perf  eotion^Qraat  value  of 
longevity  to  the  intellectual  life. 

It  is  always  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  pass 
an  evening  at  your  father's  house ;  but  on  the 
last  occasion  that  pleasure  was  very  much 
enhanced  because  you  were  once  more  with 
us.  I  watched  your  mother's  eyes  as  she  sat 
in  her  place  in  the  drawing-room.  They  fol- 
lowed you  ahnost  without  ceasing,  and  there 
was  the  sweetest,  happiest  expression  on  her 
dear  face,  that  betrayed  her  tender  maternal 
love  for  you  and  her  legitimate  maternal 
pride.  Your  father  was  equally  happy  in  his 
own  way ;  he  was  much  more  gay  and  talkative 
than  I  have  seen  him  for  two  or  three  anxious 
years;  he  told  amusing  stories;  he  entered 
playfully  into  the  jests  of  others;  he  had 
pleasant  projects  for  the  future,  and  spoke 
of  them  with  facetious  exaggeration.  I  sat 
quietly  in  my  comer,  slyly  observing  my  old 
friends,  and  amtifling  myself  by  discovering 
(it  did  not  need  much  perspicacity  for  that) 
the  hidden  sources  of  the  happiness  that  was 
so  clearly  visible.  They  were  gladdened  by 
Hie  first  successes  of  your  manhood;  by  the 
evidence  of  your  strength;  hj  the  realization 
of  hopes  long  cherished. 

Watdbing  this  charming  .picture  with  a 
perfect  sympathy,  I  began  to  have  certain 
thoughts  of  my  own  which  it  is  my  present 
purpose  to  communicate  to  you  without  dis- 
guise. I  thought,  first,  how  agreeable  it  was 
to  be  the  spectator  of  so  pretty  a  picture;  but 
then  my  eyes  wandered  to  a  painting  that 
hung  upon  the  walls,  in  which  also  there  were 
a  mother  and  her  son,  and  this  led  me  a  long 
way.  The  painting  was  a  himdred  years  old ; 
but  although  the  colors  were  not  quite  so  fresh 
as  when  they  left  the  palette  of  the  artist,  the 
beautiful  youth  who  stood  radiant  like  a 
young  Apollo  in  the  centre  of  the  composition 
had  not  lost  one  of  the  great  gifts  with  which 
his  cunning  human  creator  had  endowed  him. 
Hie  fire  of  his  eye  had  not  been  quenched  by 
time;  the  bloom  of  his  cheek  still  flushed 
with  faint  vermilion;  his  Up  was  full  and 
imperious;  his  limbs  athletic;  his  bearing 
haughty  and  dauntless.  All  life  seemed 
spread  before  him  hke  a  beautiful  rich  estate 
of  which  every  acre  was  his  own.  How  easily 
will  he  conquer  fame!  how  easily  kindle  pas- 
sion.   Who  shall  withstand  this  pink  and  per. 


fection  of  aristocracy— this  ideal  of  tEe  age 
of  fine  gentlemen,  with  all  the  gifts  of  nature 
helped  by  all  the  inventions  of  art? 

Then  I  thought  farther:    ''That  splendid 
young  nobleman  in  the  picture  will  look  just 
as  young  as  he  does  now  when  we  shall  be 
either  superannuated  or  dead.  ^'    And  I  looked 
at  you  and  your  mother  again  and  thought: 
'*  It  is  just  five  minutes  since  I  saw  these  two 
living  beings,  and  in  this  little  space  of  time 
they  have  both  of  them  aged  a  little,  though     j 
no  human  observer  has  enough  delicacy  of 
perception  to  detect  so  inappreciable  an  alter* 
ation."    I  went  gradually  on  and  on  into  the 
future,  trying  to  imagine  the  changes  which 
would  come  over  yomisielf  more  ospecially(for 
it  was  you  who  were  the  centre  of  my  rev- 
erie), till  at  last  I  imagined  pretty  accurately 
what  you  might  be  at  sixty;  but  there  it  be- 
came necessary  to  stop,  because  it  was  too 
difficult  to  conceive  the  processes  of  decay. 

After  this,  one  thought  grew  upon  me  and 
became  dominant.  I  thought,  at  present  he 
has  all  the  senses  in  their  perfection,  and  they 
serve  him  without  a  hitch.  He  is  an  intelli- 
gence served  by  organs,  and  the  organs  are 
all  doing  their  duty  as  faithfully  as  a  postman 
who  brings  letters.  When  the  postanan  be- 
comes too  infirm  to  do  his  work  he  will  retire 
on  his  httle  pension,  and  another  will  take  his 
place  and  bring  the  letters  just  as  regularly; 
but  when  the  human  organs  become  infirm 
they  cannot  be  taken  out  and  replaced  by 
new  ones,  so  that  we  must  content  ourselves, 
to  the  end,  with  their  service*  such  as  it  may 
be.  Then  I  reflected  how  useful  the  eenses 
are  to  the  high  intellectual  life,  and  how  wise 
it  is,  even  for  intellectual  purposes,  to  pi^e- 
serve  them  as  long  as  possible  in  their  perfec- 
tion. 

To  be  able  to  see  and  hear  well— to   feel 
healthy  sensations— even  to  taste  and  amell 
properly^  are  most  important  qualifications 
for  the  pursuit  of  literature,  and  art,   and 
science.    If  you  read  attentively  the  work  of 
any  truly  illustrious  poet,  you  will  find  that 
the  whole  of  the  imagery  which  gives  po^ver 
and  splendor  to  his  verse  is  derived  from  nar 
ture  through  one  or  other  of  these  ordinary 
channels.   Some  philosophers  have  gone  much 
farther  than  this,  and  have  affirmed  that  the 
entire  intellectual  life  is  based  ultimately  upon 
remembered   physical    sensations;   that  we 
have  no  mental  conception  that  is  reaUy  inde- 
pendent of  sensuous  experience;  and  that  the 
most  abstract  thought  is  only  removed  from 
sensation  by  successive  processes  of  substitu- 
tion,   I  have  not  space  to  enter  into  so  great 
and  mysterious  a  subject  as  this;  but  I  desira 
to  draw  your  attention  to  a  truth  very  com- 
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monly  overiooked    by  intellectual    people, 
which  is  the  enormous  importance  of  the 
organs  of  sense  in  the  highest  intellectual 
pursuits.    I  will  couple  together  two  names 
which  have  owed  their  celebrity,  one  chiefly 
to  the  use  of  her  ears,  the  other  to  the  use  of 
his  eyes.    Madame  de  Stael  obtained  her  lit- 
erary material  almost  exclusively  by  means 
of  conversation.    She  directed,  systematic- 
ally, the  talk  of  the  learned  and  brilliant 
men  amongst  whom  she  lived  to  the  subject 
which  for  the  moment  happened  to  occupy 
her  thought&    Her  literary  process  (which  is 
known  to  us  in  detail  through  the  revelations 
of  her  friends)    was  purposely  invented  to 
catch  everything  that  she  heard,  as  a  net 
catches  fish  in  a  river.    First,  she  threw  down 
on  paper  a  very  brief  rough  draft  of  the  in- 
tended literary  project.    This  she  showed  to 
few,  but  from  it  she  made  a  second  ''  state '' 
(as an  engraver  would  say),  which  she  exhib- 
ited to  some  of  her  trusted  friends,  profiting 
by  their  hints  and  suggestions.    Her  secre- 
tary copied  the  corrected  manuscript,  incor- 
porating the  new  matter,  on  paper  with  a 
very  broad  margin  for   ftu-ther   additions. 
Durmg  all  the  time  that  it  took  to  carry  her 
work  through  these  successive  states,  that  in- 
genious womail  made  the  best  possible  use  of 
her  ears,  which  were  her  natural  providers. 
She  made  everybody  talk  who  was  likely  to  be 
of  any  use  to  her,  and  then  immediately  added 
what  she  had  caught  on  the  wide  margin  re- 
served for  that  purpose.    She  used  her  eyes 
eofittlethat  she  might  almost  as  well  have 
been  blind.     'We  have  it  on  her  own  author- 
ifyy  that  were  it  not  out  of  respect  to  custom, 
8he  would  not  open  her  window  to  see  the 
Bay  of  Naples  for  the  first  time,  whereas 
flbe  would   travel  five  hundred  leagues  to 
talk  with  a  clever  man  whom  she  had  never 
met 

Now  since  Madame  de  StaePs  genius  fed  it- 
aelf  exclusively  through  the  faculty  of  hear- 
ing, what  an  enormous  difference  it  would 
have  made  to  her  if  she  had  been  deaf  I  It  is 
piDbable  that  the  whole  of  her  literary  repu- 
tation was  dependent  on  the  condition  of  her 
ears.  Even  a  very  moderate  degree  of  deaf- 
nsB  (just  enough  to  make  listening  irk- 
flooie)  might  have  kept  her  in  perpetual  ob- 
scurity. 

Tbe  next  instance  I  intend  to  give  is  that  of 
a  distinguished  contemporary,  Mr.  Buskin. 
His  peculiar  position  in  tit^ature  is  due  to  his 
being  able  to  see  as  cultivated  artists  see. 
'Smything  that  is  best  and  most  original  in 
•i^wriUng^  is  invariably  either  an  account  of 
vhtt  he  has  seen  in  his  own  independent  in- 
^injtable  way,  or  else  a  criticism  of  the  accu- 


rate or  defective  sight  of  others.  His  meth- 
od of  study,  by  drawing  and  taking  written 
memoranda  of  what  he  has  seen,  is  entirely 
different  from  Madame  deStael's  method,  but 
refers  always,  as  hers  did,  to  the  testimony 
of  the  predominant  sense.  Every  one  whose 
attention  has  been  attracted  to  the  subject  is 
aware  that,  amongst  people  who  are  com- 
monly supposed  to  see  equally  well,  and  who 
are  not  suspected  of  any  tendency  to  blind- 
ness, the  degrees  of  perfection  in  this  sense 
vary  to  infinity.  Suppose  that  Mr.  Buskin 
(to  our  great  misf  ortime)  had  been  endowed 
with  no  better  eyes  than  many  persons  who 
see  fairly  well  in  the  ordinsuy  sense,  his  en- 
joyment and  use  of  sight  would  have  been  so 
much  diminished  that  he  would  have  had 
little  enthusiasm  about  seeing,  and  yet  that 
kind  of  enthiisiasm  was  quite  essential  to  his 
work. 

The  well-known  instance  of  Mr.  Preecott, 
the  historian,  is  no  doubt  a  striking  proof 
what  may  be  accomplished  by  a  man  of  re- 
markable intellectual  ability  without  the  help 
of  sight,  or  rather  heli)ed  by  the  sight  of 
others.  We  have  also  heard  of  a  blind  trav- 
eller, and  even  of  a  blind  entomologist ;  but  in 
all  cases  of  this  kind  they  are  executive  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome,  such  that  only  the 
most  resolute  natiures  would  ever  dream  of 
encountering  them.  When  the  materials  €or 
the  ''Beign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  "ar- 
rived in  Prescott^s  house  from  Europe,  his 
remaining  eye  had  just  suffered  from  over- 
exertion to  such  a  degree  that  he  could  not 
use  it  again  for  years.  '^  I  well  remember," 
he  wrote  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  **  the  blcmk 
despair  which  I  felt  when  my  literary  treas- 
ures arrived,  and  I  saw  the  mine  of  wealth 
lying  around  me  which  I  was  forbidden  to 
explore."  And  although,  by  a  most  tedious 
process,  which  would  have  worn  out  the  pa- 
tience of  any  other  author,  Mr.  Frescott  did 
at  last  arrive  at  the  conclusion  of  his  work,  it 
cost  him  ten  years  of  labor — probably  thrice 
as  much  time  as  would  have  been  needed  by 
an  author  of  equal  intellectual  ability  without 
any  infirmity  of  sight. 

Although,  of  the  five  senses  which  God  has 
given  us,  sight  and  hearing  are  the  most  nec- 
essary to  the  intellectual  life,  it  may  easily 
be  demonstrated  that  the  lower  ones  are  not 
without  their  intellectual  uses.  Perfect  liter- 
ature and  art  can  only  be  produced  by  men 
who  are  perfect  in  all  their  natural  faculties. 
The  great  creative  intellects  have  never  been 
ascetics ;  they  have  been  rightly  and  healthily 
sensitive  to  every  kind  of  pleasure.  The  taste 
of  fruits  and  wines,  the  perfume  of  flowers  are 
a  part  of  the  means  by  which  the  spirit  of 
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Nature  influences  our  most  secret  thoughts, 
and  conveys  to  us  suggestions,  or  carries  us 
into  states  of  feeling  which  have  an  enormous 
effect  upon  our  thinking,  though  the  manner 
in  which  the  effect  is  produced  is  one  of  the 
deepest  mysteries  of  our  mysterious  being. 
When  the  Caliph  Yathek  added  five  wings  to 
the  palace  of  Alkoremmi,  on  the  hilTof  Pied 
Horses,  for  the  particular  gratification  of 
each  of  his  five  senses,  he  only  did  on  a  use- 
lessly large  scale  what  every  properly-en- 
dowed human  being  does,  when  he  can  afford 
it,  on  a  small  one. 

You  will  not  suspect  me  of  preaching  \m- 
limited  indulgence.  The  very  object  of  this 
letter  is  to  recommend,  for  intellectual  pur^ 
poses,  the  careful  preservation  of  the  senses 
in  the  freshness  of  their  perfection,  and  this 
is  altogether  incompatible  with  every  species 
of  excess.  If  you  are  to  see  clearly  all  your 
life,  you  must  not  sacrifice  eyesight  by  over- 
straining it ;  and  the  same  law  of  moderation 
is  the  condition  of  preserving  every  other 
faculty.  I  want  you  to  know  the  exquisite 
taste  of  common  dry  bread ;  to  enjoy  the  per- 
fCime  of  a  larch  wood  at  a  distance;  to  feel 
delight  when  a  sea-wave  dashes  over  you.  I 
wcmt  your  eye  to  be  so  sensitive  that  it  shall 
discern  the  faintest  tones  of  a  gray  cloud,  and 
yet  so  strong  that  it  shall  bear  to  gaze  on  a 
white  one  in  the  dazzling  glory  of  sunshina 
I  would  have  your  hearing  sharp  enough  to 
detect  the  music  of  the  spheres,  if  it  were  but 
audible,  and  yet  yoiur  nervous  system  robust 
enough  to  endure  the  shock  of  the  guns  on  an 
ironclad.  To  have  and  keep  these  powers  we 
need  a  firmness  of  self-government  that  is  rare. 

Young  men  are  cstreless  of  longevity;  but 
how  precious  are  added  years  to  the  fulness 
of  the  intellectual  life!  There  are  lives,  such 
as  that  of  Major  Pendexmis,  which  only  dimin- 
ish in  value  as  they  advance — when  the  man 
of  fashion  is  no  longer  fashionable,  and  the 
sportsman  can  no  longer  stride  over  the 
ploughed  fields.  The  old  age  of  4;he  Major 
Pendenmses  is  assuredly  not  to  be  envied: 
but  how  rich  is  the  age  of  the  Hunboldts!  I 
compare  the  life  of  the  intellectual  to  a  long 
wedge  of  gold— the  thin  end  of  it  begins  at 
birth,  and  the  depth  and  value  of  it  go  on  in- 
definitely increasing  till  at  last  comes  Death  (a 
X)ersonage  for  whom  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
had  a  peculiar  dislike,  for  his  unmannerly 
habit  of  interruption),  who  stops  the  aurifer- 
ous processes.  Oh,  the  mystery  of  the  name- 
less ones  who  have  died  when  the  wedge  was 
thin  and  looked  so  poor  and  light!  Oh,  the 
happiness  of  the  fortimate  old  men  whose 
thoughts  went  deeper  and  deeper  like  a  wall 
that  runs  out  into  the  sea! 


NoT>-One  of  the  moet  painful  caaeB  of  interruption  oMnd 
by  death  is  that  of  Cuvier.  His  paralyds  came  upon  him 
whilst  he  was  stOl  in  full  activitj,  and  death  prevented  him 
from  arranghig  a  great  aoeumulatSon  of  sdentiflc  nuUerid. 
He  said  to  M.  Fasquier,  '^  had  great  things  stiU  to  do;  sfl 
was  ready  in  my  heful.  After  thirty  years  of  labor  aadre- 
search,  there  remained  but  to  write,  and  now  the  hands  tail, 
and  carry  with  them  the  head."  But  the  most  lamentable  in- 
stances of  this  kind  of  intemqitton  are,  from  the  natureof 
things,  unknown  to  us.  Even  the  friends  of  the  deceased 
cannot  estimate  the  extent  of  the  Iocs,  for  a  man*s  ImmMiat^ 
neighbors  are  generally  the  veiy  last  persons  to  beoome 
aware  of  the  nature  of  his  powers  or  the  value  (^  his  acquire- 
ments. 
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LETTER  L 

TO  A  MORALIST  WHO  HAD  SAID  THAT  THERE 
WAS  A  WANT  OF  MORAL  FIBRE  DC  THE  IN- 
TELLBCTUAL,     ESPEOIALLT    IN    POBTFS   AND 

ARTierrs. 

The  love  of  intellectual  pleasure— The  seeking  for  a  stlmului 
—Intozloatlon  of  poetry  and  oratory— Other  mental  iDr 
toxications— The  Bishop  of  Exeter  on  drudgery— The  labor 
of  composition  in  poetiy— Wordsworth's  dn^ad  of  it— 
Moore— His  trouble  with  ''Lalla  Rookh"— His  painstak- 
ing in  preparation— Necessity  of  patient  industiy  in  other 
arts— John  Lewis,  Meissonier,  Mubeady-Drudgoy  in 
struggling  against  technical  difficulties— Watercdioit 
painting,  etching,  ofl-paintang,  freeoo,  line-engraving-' 
Labor  imdergone  for  mere  discipUne— Moral  strength  ol 
students— Oiordano  Bruno. 

You  told  me  the  other  day  that  you  believed 
the  inducement  to  what  I  called  intellectual 
living  to  be  merely  the  love  of  pleasure- 
pleasure  of  a  higher  kind,  no  doubt,   than 
that  which,  we  derive  from  wine,  yet  fciirly 
comparable  to  it.    Tou  T)rent  on  to  say  that 
you  could  not,  from  the  moral  point  of  view, 
discern  any  appreciable  difference  between 
intoxicating  oneself  by  means  of  literature  of 
art  and  getting  tipsy  on  port  wine  or  brandyf 
that  the  reading  of  poetry,  most  especially, 
was  clearly  self -intoxication— «  service  of  Ve 
nus  and  Bacchus,  in  which  the  suggestions  o^^ 
artfully-ordered  words  were  used  as  substi- 
tutes for  the  harem  and  the  wine-flask.     Com- 
pleting the  expression  of  this  idea,  you  said 
that  the  excitement  produced  by  oratory  was 
exactly  of  the  same  nature  as  the  excitement 
produced  by  gin,  so  that  Mr.  Bright  and  M. 
Gambetta— nay,  even  a  gentleman  so  respect- 
able as  the  late  Lord  Derby— belonged  strictijf 
to  the  same  profession  as  the  publicans^  bein^ 
dealers-  in   stimulants,  and  no  more,     lbs 
habitual  student  was,  in  your  view,  nothini 
better  t^n  the  helpless  victim  of  unresisted 
appetite,  to  whom  intellectual  intoxicatioo 
having  been  at  first  a  pleasure,  had  fijtali] 
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become  a  neceeaity.  You  added  that  any  rar 
tional  person  who  found  himself  sinking  into 
each  a  deplorable  condition  as  this,  would 
have  recourse  to  some  severe  discipline  as  a 
preservative— a  discipline  requiring  close  at- 
tention to  conmion  things,  and  rigorously  ex- 
cluding every  variety  of  thought  which  could 
possibly  be  considered  intellectual. 

It  ia  strictly  true  that  the  three  intellectual 
pursuits— literature,  science,  and  the  fine  arts 
—are  all  of  them  strong  stimulants,  and  that 
men  are  attracted  to  them  by  the  stimulus 
they  giva  But  these  occupations  are  morally 
much  nearer  to  the  common  level  of  other  oc- 
cupations than  you  suppose.  There  is  no 
doubt  a  certain  intoxication  in  poetry  and 
painting;  but  I  have  seen  a  tradesman  find  a 
fully  equivalent  intoxication  in  an  addition 
of  figures  showing  a  delightful  balance  at  his 
banker's.  I  have  seen  a  young  poet  intoxicat- 
ed with  the  love  of  poetry;  but  I  have  also 
seen  a  young  mechanical  genius  on  whom  the 
sight  of  a  locomotive  acted  exactly  like  a  bot- 
tle of  champagne.  Everything  that  is  capa- 
ble of  exciting  or  moving  man,  everything 
that  fires  him  with  enthusiasm,  everything 
that  sustains  his  energies  above  the  dead 
kvel  of  merely  animal  existence,  may  be 
compared,  and  not  very  untruly,  to  the  action 
of  generous  wine.  The  two  most  powerful 
mental  stimulants — since  they  overcome  even 
the  fear  of  death— are  unquestionably  re- 
ligion and  patriotism:  ardent  states  of  feeling 
both  of  them  when  they  are  genuine;  yet  this 
ardor  has  a  great  utility.  It  enables  men  to 
bear  much,  to  perform  much  which  would  be 
beyond  their  natural  force  if  it  were  not  sus- 
tained by  powerful  mental  stimulants.  And 
80  it  is  in  the  intellectual  life.  It  is  because 
its  labors  are  so  severe  that  its  pleasures  are 
80  glorious.  The  Creator  of  intellectual  man 
set  him  the  most  arduous  tasks— -tasks  that  re- 
quired the  utmost  possible  patience,  courage, 
self-disciplme,  and  which  at  the  same  time 
were  for  the  most  part,  from  their  very  na- 
ture, likely  to  receive  only  the  most  meagre 
and  precarious  pecuniary  reward.  There- 
fore, in  order  that  so  poor  and  weak  a  creat- 
ure might  execute  its  gigantic  works  with 
the  energy  necessary  to  their  permanence, 
the  labor  iteelf  was  made  intensely  attractive 
and  interesting  to  the  few  who  were  fitted  for 
it  by  their  constitution,  ^nce  their  courage 
oould  not  be  maintained  by  any  of  the  com- 
mon motives  which  carry  men  through  or- 
dinary drudgery— eince  neither  wealth  nor 
worldly  iKwition  was  in  their  prospects,  the 
'fa^dgery  tb^j  had  to  go  through  was  to  be 
rewarded  by  the  triumphs  of  scien 
^,  by  the  felicities  of  artistic  ^icgrossion. .  A 


divine  drunkenness  was  given  to  them  for 
their  encouragement,  surpassing  the  gift  of 
the  grape. 

But  now  that  I  have  acknowledged,  not  im- 
gratefully,  the  necessity  of  that  noble  excite- 
ment which  IB  the  life  of  life,  it  is  time  for  me 
to  add  that,  in  the  daily  labor  of  all  intellectual 
workers,  much  has,  to  be  done  which  requires 
a  robustness  of  the  morcd  constitution  beyond 
what  you  appear  to  be  aware  of.  It  is  not 
long  since  the  present  Bishop  of  Exeter  truly 
affirmed,  in  an  address  to  a  body  of  students, 
that  if  there  were  not  weariness  in  work,  that 
work  was  not  so  thorough-going  as  it  ought 
to  be.  ''  Of  aU  work, "  the  Bishop  said, ''  that 
produces  results,  nine-tenths  must  be  drudg- 
ery. There  is  no  work,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  which  can  be  done  well  by  any 
man  who  is  unwilling  to  make  that  sacrifice. 
Part  of  the  very  nobility  of  the  devotion  of 
the  true  workman  to  his  work  consists  in  the 
fact  that  a  man  is  not  daunted  by  finding 
that  drudgery  must  be  done;  and  no  man 
can  really  succeed  in  any  walk  of  life  with- 
out a  good  deal  of  what  in  ordinary  English 
is  called  pluck.  That  is  the  condition  of  all 
work  whatever,  and  it  is  the  condition  of  all 
success.  Th3re  is  nothing  which  so  truly  re- 
pays itself  as  perseverance  against  weariness. " 

You  understand,  no  doubt,  that  there  is 
drudgery  in  the  work  of  a  lawyer  or  an  ac- 
countant, but  you  imagine  that  there  is  no 
drudgery  in  that  of  an  artist,  or  author,  or 
man  of  science.  In  these  cases  you  fancy 
that  there  is  nothing  but  a  pleasant  tbtoxica- 
tion,  like  the  puffing  of  tobacco  or  the  sipping 
of  claret  after  dinner.  The  Bishop  sees  more 
accurately.  He  knows  that  "of  all  work 
that  produces  results  nine-tenths  must  be 
drudgery. "  He  makes  no  exceptions  in  favor 
of  the  arts  and  sciences;  if  he  had  made  any 
such  exceptions,  they  would  have  proved  the 
absence  of  culture  in  himself.  Real  work  of 
all  descriptions,  even  including  the  compiosi- 
tion  of  poetry  (the  most  intoxicating  of  all 
human  pursuits),  contains  drudgery  in  so 
large  a  proportion  that  considerable  moral 
courage  is  necessary  to  carry  it  to  a  success- 
ful issue.  Some  of  the  most  popular  writers 
of  verse  have  dreaded  the  labor  of  composi- 
tion. Wordsworth  shrank  from  it  much 
more  sensitively  than  he  did  from  his  prosaic 
labors  as  a  distributor  of  stamps.  He  had 
that  horreur  de  la  plume ^  which  is  a  frequent 
malady  €tmongst  literary  men.  But  we  feel,  in 
reading  Wordsworth,  that  composition  was  a 
serious  toil  to  him— the  drudgery  is  often 
visible.  Let  me  take,  then,  the  case  of  a 
ijer  of  verse  distinguished  especially  for 
llueiidssand  ease— the  lightest,  gayest,  appar* 
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ently  most  thoughtless  of  modem  minstrelft— 
the  author  of  **The  Irish  Melodies"  and 
"Lalla  Rookh."  Moore  said— I  quote  from 
memory  and  may  not  give  the  precise  words, 
hut  they  were  to  this  effect— that  although 
the  first  shadowy  imagining  of  a  new  poem 
was  a  delicious  fool's  paradise,  the  labor  of 
actual  composition  wets  something  altogether 
different.  He  did  not,  I  believe,  exactly  use 
the  word  **  drudgery,"  but  his  expression  im- 
pUed  that  there  was  painful  drudgery  in  the 
work.  When  he  began  to  write  ^'Lalla 
Rookh "  the  task  was  anything  but  easy  to 
him.  He  said  that  he  was  *'  at  all  times  a  far 
more  slow  and  painstaking  workman  than 
would  ever  be  guessed  from  the  result."  For 
a  long  time  after  the  conclusion  of  the  agree- 
ment with  Messrs.  Longman,  "  though  gener- 
ally at  work  with  a  view  to  this  task,  he  made 
but  very  little  real  progress  in  it."  After 
many  unsatisfactory  attempts,  finding  that 
his  subjects  were  so  slow  in  kindling  his  own 
sympathies,  he  began  to  despair  of  their  ever 
touching  the  hearts  of  others.  **  Had  this  se- 
ries of  disheartening  experiments  been  carried 
on  much  further,  I  must  have  thrown  aside 
the  work  in  despair."  He  took  the  greatest 
pains  in  long  and  laboriously  preparing  him- 
self by  reading.  *'  To  form  a  storehouse,  as 
it  were,  of  illustrations  purely  Oriental,  and 
so  familiarize  myself  with  its  various  treas- 
ures that,  quick  as  Fancy  required  the  aid  of 
fact  in  her  spiritings,  the  memory  was  ready 
to  furnish  materials  for  the  spell-work ;  such 
was,  for  a  long  while,  the  sole  object  of  my 
studies. "  After  quoting  some  opinions  favor- 
able to  the  truth  of  his  Oriental  coloring,  he 
says:  "  Whatever  of  vanity  there  may  be  in 
citing  such  tributes,  they  show,  at  least,  of 
what  great  value,  even  in  poetry,  is  that  pro- 
saic quality,  industry,  since  it  was  in  a  slow 
and  laborious  collection  of  small  facts  that  the 
first  f oimdations  of  this  fanciful  romance 
were  laid." 

Other  fine  arts  make  equally  large  claims 
upon  the  industry  of  their  professors.  We 
see  the  charming  result,  which  looks  as  if  it 
were  nothing  but  pleasure— the  mere  sensu- 
ous gratification  of  an  appetite  for  melody  or 
color;  but  no  one  ever  eminently  succeeded 
in  music  or  painting  without  patient  submis- 
sion to  a  discipline  far  from  attractive  or  en- 
tertaining. An  idea  was  very  prevalent 
amongst  the  upper  classes  in  England,  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  years  ago,  that  art 
was  not  a  serious  pursuit,  and  that  French- 
men were  too  frivolous  to  apply  themselves 
seriously  to  anything.  When,  however,  the 
different  schools  of  art  in  Europe  came  to  be 
exhibited  together,  the  truth  began  to  dawn 


upon   people's  minds  that  the  French  and 
Belgian  schools  of  painting  had  a  certain  su- 
periority over  the  rest — a  superiority  of  quite 
a  peculiar  sort;  and  when  the  critics  appHed 
themselves  to  discover  the  hidden  causes  of 
this    generally  perceived   superiority,    they 
found  out  that  it  was  due  in  great  measure  to 
the  patient  drud^ry  submitted  to  by  those 
foreign  artists  in  their  youth.    English  paint- 
ers who  have  attained  distinction  have  gone 
through  a  like  drudgery,  if  not  in  the  public 
atelier  at  least  in  secrecy  and  solitude.    Mr. 
John  Lewis,  in  reply  to  an  application  for  a 
drawing  to  be  reproduced  by  the  autotype 
process,  and  published  in  the  Portfolio^  said 
that  his  sketches   and  studies   were  all  in 
color,  but  'if  we  liked  to  examine  them  we 
were  welcome  to  select  anything  that  might 
be  successfully  photographed.    Not  being  in 
London  at  the  time,  I  charged  an  experienced 
friend  to  go  and  see  if  there  were  anything 
that  would  answer  our  purpose.    Soon  after- 
ward he  wrote:  '*  I  have  just  been  to  see  John 
Lewis,  and  have  come  away  astounded,^''   He 
had  seen  the  vast  foundations  of  private  in- 
dustry on  which  the  artist's  public  work  had 
been  erected, — innumerable  studies  in  color, 
wrought  with  the  most  perfect  care  and  fin- 
ish, and  all  for  self -education  merely,  not  for 
any  direct  reward  in  fame.    We  have  all  ad- 
mired the  extraordinary  power  of  representa- 
tion in  the  little  pictures  of  Meissonier;  that 
power  was  acquired  by  painting  studies  life- 
size  for  self-instruction,  and  the  artist  has 
sustained  his  knowledge  by  persistence  in  that 
practice.    Mulready,  between  the  conception 
of  a  new  picture  and  the  execution  of  it,  used 
to  give  himself  a  special  training  for 'the  in- 
tended work  by  painting  a  study  in  color  of 
every  separate  thing  that  was  to  form  part 
of  the  comx>o8ition.    It  is  useless  to  go  on 
nmltiplying  these  examples,  since  all  grear. 
artists,  without  exception,  have  been  distin 
guished  for  their  firm  faith  in  steady  weU-di 
rected  labor.    This  faith  was  so  strong  in  Rey- 
nolds that  it  limited  his  reasoning  powers,  and 
prevented  him  from  assigning  their  due  im- 
portance to  the  inborn  natural  gifts. 

Not  only  in  their  preparations  for  work, 
but  even  in  the  work  itself,  do  artists  under- 
go drudgery.  It  is  the  i)eculiarity  of  their 
work  that,  more  than  any  other  himian  work, 
it  displays  whatever  there  may  be  in  it  of 
pleasure  and  felicity,  putting  the  drudgery  as 
much  out  of  sight  as  possible;  but  all  who 
know  the  secrets  of  the  studio  are  aware  of 
the  ceaseless  struggles  against  technical  dif- 
ficulty which  are  the  price  of  the  charms  that 
pleasantly  deceive  us.  The  amateur  tries  to 
paint  in  water-color,  and  finds  that  the  gra- 
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dation  of  his  sky  will  not  oome  right;  instead 
of  being  a  sound  gradation  like  that  of  the 
heavenly  blue,  it  is  all  in  spots  and  patches. 
Then  be  goes  to  some  clever  artist  who  seems 
to  get  the  right  thing  with  enviable  ease.     ''  Is 
my  paper  good?  have  my  colors  been  prop- 
erty  ground?''     The    materials   are    sound 
enoogh,  but  the  artist  confesses  one  of  the 
dffioouragiiig  little  secrets  of  his  craft.     **The 
fact  is, *"  he  says,  '*  those  spots  that  you  com- 
plain of  happen  to  all  of  us,  and  very  trouble- 
tome  they  are,  especially  in  dark  tints;  the 
only  way  is  to  remove  them  as  patiently  as 
we  can,  and  it  sometimes  takes  several  days, 
if  one  or  two  of  them  remain  in  spite  of  us, 
we  turn  them  into  birds."    In  etching,  the 
most  famous  practitioners  get  into  messes 
with  the  treacherotiB  chemistry  of  their  acids, 
and  need  an  invincible  patience.    Even  M^- 
yon  was  always  very  anxious  when  the  time 
came  for  confiding  his  work  to  what  he  called 
the  iraitresse  liqueur;  and  whenever  I  give  a 
commission  to  an  etcher,  I  am  always  expect- 
ing some  such   despatch  as  the  following: 
^' Plate  utterly  ruined  in  the  biting.     Very 
sorry.     Will   begin   another   immediately." 
We  know  what  a  dreadful  series  of  mishaps 
atloided  our  fresco-painters  at  Westminster, 
and  now  even  the  promising  water^lass  proc- 
ess, in   which   Maclise  trusted,  shows  the 
bloom  of  premature  decay.    The  safest  and 
best  known  of  modem  processes,  simple  oil- 
painting  haj9  its  own  dangers  also.    The  colors 
ank  and  alter ;  they  lose  their  relative  values ; 
they  lose  their  pearly  purity,  their  glowing 
transparence — ^they  turn  to  bufi  and  black. 
The  fine  arts  bristle  aU  over  with  technical 
difficulties,  and  are,  I  will  not  say  the  best 
sdiool  of  patience  in  the  world,  for  many 
other  piusuits  are  also  very  good  schools  of 
patience;  but  I  will  say,  without  much  fear 
of  contradiction  from  anybody  acquainted 
wiU)  the  subject,  that  the  fine  arts   offer 
drudgery  enough,  and  disappointment  enough, 
to  be  a  training  both  in  patience  and  in  hu- 
mility. 

In  the  labor  of  the  line*«ngraver  both  these 
qualities  are  developed  ix)  the  pitch  of  perfect 
heroism.  He  sits  down  to  a  great  surface  of 
steel  or  copper,  and  day  by  day,  week  after 
week,  month  after  month,  ploughs  slowly  his 
niarvellous  lines.  Sometimes  the  picture  be- 
^ him  18  an  agreeable  companion;  he  is  in 
sympathy  with  the  painter ;  he  enjoys  every 
touch  that  he  has  to  translate.  But  some- 
times, on  the  contrary,  he  hates  the  picture, 
and  engraves  it  as  a  professional  duty.  I 
bappeoed  to  call  upon  a  distinguished  English 
CQgraver— a  man  of  the  greatest  taste  and 
bowledge,  a  refined  and  cultivated  critic — 


and  I  found  him  seated  at  work  before  a 
thing  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  fine  art 
—a  medley  of  ugly  portraits  of  temperance 
celebrities  on  a  platform.  **  Ah ! "  he  said  to 
me  sadly,  **you  see  the  dark  side  of  oiu*  pro- 
fession; fancy  sitting  down  to  a  desk  all  day 
long  for  two  years  together  with  that  thing 
to  occupy  your  thoughts!  "  How  much  mor- 
al fibre  was  needed  to  carry  to  a  successful 
issue  so  repulsive  a  task  as  thatl  You  may 
answer  that  a  stone-breaker  on  the  roadside 
surpasses  my  line-engraver  both  in  patience 
and  in  hiunility;  but  whereas  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  stone-breaker  has  been  deadened 
by  his  mode  of  life,  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
engraver  has  been  continually  fostered  and 
increased.  An  ugly  picture  was  torture  to 
his  cultivated  eye,  and  he  had  to  bear  the 
torture  all  day  long,  like  the  pain  of  an  irrita- 
ting disease. 

Still  even  the  line-engraver  has  secret 
sources  of  entertainment  to  relieve  the  mor- 
tal tedium  of  his  task-work.  The  picture 
may  be  hideous,  but  the  engraver  has  hidden 
consolations  in  the  exercise  of  his  wonderful 
art.  He  can  at  least  entertain  himself  with 
feats  of  interpretative  skill,  with  the  gentle 
treacheries  of  improving  here  and  there  upon 
the  hatefulness  of  the  intolerable  original. 
He  may  congratulate  himself  in  the  evening, 
that  one  more  frightful  hat  or  coat  has  been 
got  rid  of;  that  the  tiresome  task  has  been  re- 
duced by  a  space  measurable  in  eights  of  an 
inch.  The  heaviest  work  which  shows  prog- 
ress is  not  without  one  element  of  cheerful- 
ness. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  intellectual  labor, 
undergone  simply  for  discipline,  which  sho^s 
no  present  result  that  is  appreciable,  and 
which  therefore  requires,  in  addition  to  pa- 
tience and  hiunility,  one  of  the  noblest  of  the 
moral  virtues,  faith.  Of  all  the  toils  in  which 
men  engage,  none  are  nobler  in  their  origin 
or  their  aim  than  those  by  which  they  en- 
deavor to  become  more  wise.  Pray  observe 
that  whenever  the  desire  for  greater  wisdom 
is  earnest  enough  to  sustain  men  in  these 
high  endeavors,  there  must  be  both  humility 
and  faith — ^the  hiunility  which  acknowledges 
present  insufficiency,  the  faith  that  relies 
upon  the  mysterious  laws  which  govern  our 
intellectual  being.  Be  sure  that  there  has 
been  great  moral  strength  in  all  who  have 
come  to  intellectual  greatness.  During  some 
brief  moments  of  insight  the  mist  has  rolled 
away,  and  they  have  beheld,  like  a  celestial 
city,  the  home  of  their  highest  aspirations; 
but  the  cloud  has  gathered  round  them  again, 
and  still  in  the  gloom  they  have  gone  steadily 
forwards,  stumbling  often,  yet  maintaining 
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their  unconquerable  resolution.  It  is  to  this 
sublime  persistence  of  the  intellectual  in  other 
ages  that  the  World  owes  the  treasures  which 
they  won;  it  is  by  a  like  persistence  that  we 
may  hope  to  hand  them  down,  augmented, 
to  the  future.  Their  intellectual  purposes  did 
not  weaken  their  moral  nature,  but  exercised 
and  exalted  it.  All. that  was  best  and  high- 
est in  the  imperfect  moral  nature  of  Giordano 
Bruno  had  its  source  in  that  noble  passion  for 
Philosophy,  which  made  him  declare  that  for 
her  sake  it  was  easy  to  endure  labor  and  pain 
and  exile,  since  he  had  found  *'  in  brevi  labore 
diutumam  requiem*,  in  levi  dolore  immensum 
gaudium,  in  angusto  exilio  patriam  amplis^ 
simam." 


LETTER  n. 

TO  AN  XTNDISCIPLnnED  WRITEIL 

Early  iododlitjr  of  great  workers— Eztemal  dtodpUne  only 
»  substitute  for  Inward  diaolpUne— Necessity  for  inward 
discipline— Origin  of  the  ideaof  discipline— Authors  pecul- 
iarly liable  to  overlook  its  udob  Good  examples— Sir  Ar- 
thur Helpa— Sainte-Beure— llie  central  authority  in  the 
mind— Locke's  opinion— Even  the  creative  faculty  may 
be  commanded— Charles  Baudelaire— Discipline  in  com- 
mon trades  and  professions— Lawyers  and  surgeons— Hal- 
ler— Mental  refusals  not  to  be '  altogether  disregarded— 
The  idea  of  discipline  the  moral  basis  of  the  intellectual 
life— Alexander  Humboldt 

Sir  Abthur  Helps,  in  that  wise  book  of  his 
'^Thoughts  upon  Government,"  says  that 
*'  much  of  the  best  and  greatest  work  in  the 
world  has  been  done  by  those  who  were  any- 
thing but  docile  in  their  youth."  He  believes 
that ''  this  bold  statement  applies  not  only  to 
the  greatest  men  in  Science,  Literature,  and 
Art,  but  also  to  the  greatest  men  in  official 
life,  in  diplomacy,  and  in  the  general  busi- 
ness of  the  world." 

Many  of  us  who  were  remarkable  for  our 
indocility  in  boyhood,  and  remarkable  for 
iiothing  else,  have  f  oimd  much  consolation  in 
this  passage.  It  is  most  agreeable  to  be  told, 
by  a  writer  very  eminent  both  for  wisdom 
and  for  culture,  that  our  untowardness  was  a 
hopeful  sign.  Another  popular  modem  writ- 
er has  also  encouraged  us  by  giving  a  long 
list  of  dunces  who  have  become  illustrious. 

Yet,  however  flattering  it  may  be  to  find 
ourselves  in  such  excellent  company,  at  least 
so  far  as  the  earlier  half  of  life  may  be  con- 
cerned, we  cannot  quite  forget  the  very  nu- 
merous instances  of  distinguished  persons 
who  began  by  submitting  to  the  discipline  of 
school  and  college,  and  gained  honors  and 
reputation  there,  before  encountering  the 
competition  of  the  world. 

The  external  discipline  applied  by  school- 


masters is  a  substitute  tor  that  inward  die^ 
cipline  which  we  all  so  greatly  need,  and 
which  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  culture. 
Whether  a  boy  happens  to  be  a  dunce  at 
school  or  a  youth  of  brilliant  promise,  hip 
future  intellectual  career  will  depend  very 
much  on  his  moral  force.    The  distinguished 
men  who  derived  so  little  benefit  from  early 
discipline  have  invariably  subjected  them- 
selves to  a  discipline  of  another  kind  which 
prepared  them  for  the  labor  of  their  man- 
hood.   It  may  be  a  pure  assumption  to  say 
this,  but  the    assumption   is  confirmed  by 
every  instance  that  is  known  to  me.    Many 
eminent  men  have  undergone  the  discipline 
of  business,  many  like  Franklin  have  been 
self-disciplined,  but  I  have  never  heard  of  a 
person  who  had  risen  to  intellectual  eminence 
without  volimtary  submission  to  an  intellect- 
ual discipline  of  some  kind. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  great  pleasures  at- 
tached to  the  intellectual  life,  and  quite  i>e- 
culiar  to  it;  but  these  pleasures  are  the  sup- 
port of  discipline  and  not  its  negation.  They 
give  us  the  cheerfulness  necessary  for  our 
work,  but  they  do  not  excuse  us  from  the 
work.  They  are  like  the  cup  of  coffee  served 
to  a  soldier  on  duty,  not  like  the  opium  which 
incapacitates  for  everything  but  di-eamin^. 

I  have  been  led  into  these  observations  by  a 
perusal  of  the  new  book  which  you  sent  me. 
It  has  many  qualities  which  in  a  young  writer 
are  full  of  promise.  It  is  earnest,  and  lively, 
and  exuberant,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  un- 
disciplined. 

Now  I  believe  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  al- 
though there  has  been  much  literature  in 
former  ages  which  was  both  vigorous  and  un- 
disciplined, still  when  an  age  presents,  as  ours 
does,  living  examples  of  x)erfect  inteUectual 
discipline,  whoever  falls  below  them  in  this 
respect  contents  himself  with  the  very  kind 
of  inferiority  which  of  all  inf erioritiea  is  the 
easiest  to  avoid.  You  cannot,  by  an  effort  of 
the  will,  hope  to  rival  the  brilliance  of  a  gen- 
ius, but  you  may  quite  reasonably  expect  to 
obtain  as  complete  a  control  over  your  own 
faculties  and  your  own  work  as  any  other 
highly-cultivated  person. 

The  origin  of  discipline  is  the  desire  to  do 
not  merely  our  best  with  the  degree  of  power 
and  knowledge  which  at  the  time  we  do  act- 
ually happen  to  possess,  but  with  that  which 
we  might  possess  if  we  submitted  to  the  nec- 
essary training.  The  powers  given  to  us  by 
Nature  are  little  more  than  a  power  to  be- 
come, and  this  becoming  is  always  conditional 
on  some  sort  of  exercise — what  sort  we  have 
to  discover  for  ourselves. 
No  class  of  persons  are  so  liable  to  overlo<A 
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ttie  0868  of  diflcipliiie  as  authors  are.    Any- 
body caa  write  a  book,  though  few  can  write 
that  which  deserres  the  name  of  literature. 
There  are  great  technical  differences  between 
literature  and    book-making,    but   few, can 
clearly  explain  these  differences,  or  detect,  in 
their  own  case,  the  absence  of  the  necessary 
qualitie&    In  painting,  the  most  perfect  finish 
•  is  recognized  at  a  glance,  but  the  mind  only 
can  perceiye  it  in  the  book.    It  was  an  odd 
notion  of  the  authorities  to  exhibit  literature 
in  the  international  exhibitions;  but  if  they 
could  have  made  people  see  the  difference  be- 
tween soimd  and  imsound  workmanship  in 
the  literary  craft,  they  would  have  rendered 
a  great  service  to  the  higher  intellectual  dis- 
cipline.   Sir  Arthur  Helps  might  have  served 
as  an  example  to  English  writers,  because  he 
has  certain  qualities  in  which  we  are  griev- 
ously deficient.    He  can  say  a  thing  in  the 
words  that  are  most  fit  and  necessary,  and 
then  leave  it.    Sainte-Beuve  would  have  been 
another  admirable  example  of  self -discipline, 
especially  to  Frenchmen,  who  would  do  well 
to  imitate  him  in  his  horror  of  the  hpeuprks. 
He  never  began  to  write  about  anything  uhtil 
he  had  cleared  the  groimd  well  before  him. 
He  never  spoke  about  any  character  or  doc- 
trine that  he  had  not  bottomed  (to  use  Lockers 
word)  as  far  as  he  was  able.    He  had  an  ex- 
traordinary aptitude  for  collecting  exactly 
the  sort  of  material  that  he  needed,  for  ar- 
ranging and  classifying  material,  for  perceiv- 
ing its  mutual  relations.    Very  few  French- 
men have  had  Sainte-Beuve's  intense  repug- 
nance to  insufficiency  of  information  and  in- 
accuracy of  language.     Few  indeed  are  the 
French  journalists  of  whom  it  might  be  said, 
aa  it  may  be  truly  said  of  Sainte-Beuve,  that 
he  never  wrote  even  an  article  for  a  news- 
paper without  having  subjected  his  mind  to  a 
q)ecial  training  for  that  particular  article. 
The  preparations  for  one  of  his  Lundis  were 
the  serious  occupation  of  several  laborious 
days;  and  before  beginning  the  actual  com- 
position, his  mind  had  been  disciplined  into  a 
state  of  the  most  complete  readiness,  like  the 
fingers  of  a  musician  who  has  been  practising 
a  piece  before  he  executes  it. 

The  object  of  inteUectual  discipline  is  the 
establishment  of  a  strong  central  authority 
in  the  mind  by  which  all  its  powers  are  regu- 
lated and  directed  as  the  military  forces  of  a 
nation  are  directed  by  the  strategist  who  ar- 
ranges the  operations  of  a  war.  The  presence 
of  this  strong  central  authority  is  made  man- 
ifest in  the  imity  and  propoHion  of  the  re- 
sults; when  this  authority  is  absent  (it  is  fre- 
quently entirely  absent  from  the  minds  of 
ondisciplined  persons,  especially  of  the  female 


sex),  you  have  a  chaos  of  complete  confusion ; 
when  the  authority  without  being  absent  is 
not  strong  enough  to  regulate  the  lively  ac- 
tivity of  the  intellectual  forces,  you  have  too 
much  energy  in  one  direction,  too  little  in  an- 
other, a  brigade  where  a  regiment  could  have 
done  the  work,  and  light  artillery  where  you 
want  guns  of  the  heaviest  calibre. 

To  establish  this  central  authority  it  is  only 
necessary,  in  any  vigorous  and  sound  mind, 
to  exercise  it.  Without  such  a  central  power 
there  is  neither  Hberty  of  action  nor  security 
of  possession.  ''The  mind,'*  says  Locke, 
''  should  always  be  free  and  ready  to  turn  it- 
self to  the  variety  of  objects  that  occur,  and 
allow  them  as  much  consideration  as  shall, 
for  that  time,  be  thought  fit.  To  be  engrossed 
so  by  one  subject  as  not  to  be  prevailed  on  to 
leave  it  for  another  that  we  judge  fitter  for 
our  contemplation,  is  to  make  it  of  no  use  to 
us.  Did  this  state  of  mind  always  remain  so, 
every  one  would,  without  scruple,  give  it  the 
name  of  perfect  madness;  and  whilst  it  does 
last,  at  whatever  intervals  it  returns,  such  a 
rotation  of  thoughts  about  the  same  object  no 
more  carries  us  forward  toward  the  attain- 
ment of  knowledge,  than  getting  upon  a  mill* 
horse  whilst  he  jogs  on  his  circular  track, 
would  carry  a  man  on  a  journey." 

Writers  of  imaginative  literature  have 
f oimd  in  practice  that  even  the  creative  fac- 
ulty might  be  conunanded.  Charles  Baude^ 
laire,  who  had  the  poetical  organization  with 
all  its  worst  inconveniencies,  said  neverthe* 
less  that  ''inspiration  is  decidedly  the  sister 
of  daily  labor.  These  two  contraries  do  not' 
exclude  each  other  more  than  all  the  other 
contraries  which  constitute  nature.  Inspira- 
tion obeys  like  hunger,  like  digestion,  like 
sleep.  There  is,  no  doubt,  in  the  mind  a  sort 
of  celestial  mechanism,  of  which  we  need  not 
be  ashamed,  but  we  ought  to  make  the  best 
use  of  it.  If  we  wiU  only  live  in  a  resolute 
contemplation  of  next  day's  work,  the  daily 
labor  wiU  serve  inspiration."  In  cases  where 
discipline  is  felt  to  be  very  difficult,  it  is  gen- 
eraUy  at  the  same  time  felt  to  be  very  desir- 
able. G^rge  Sand  complains  that  although 
"to  overcome  the  indiscipline  of  her  brain, 
she  had  imposed  upon  herself  a  regular  way 
of  living,  and  a  daily  labor,  still  twenty  times 
out  of  thirty  she  catches  herself  reading  or 
dreaming,  or  writing  something  entirely 
apart  from  the  work  in  hand. "  She  adds  that 
without  this  frequent  inteUectual  fldnerie, 
she  would  have  acquired  information  which 
has  been  her  perpetual  but  unrealized  desire. 

It  is  the  triumph  of  discipline  to  overcome 
both  smaU  and  great  repugnances.  We  bring 
ourselves,  by  its  help,  to  face  petty  details 
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that  are  wearisome,  and  heavy  tasks  that  are 
ahnost  appaling.  Nothing  shows  the  power 
of  discipline  more  than  the  application  of  the 
mind  in  the  common  trades  and  professions 
to  subjects  which  have  hardly  any  interest  in 
themselves.  Lawyers  are  especially  admir- 
able for  this.  They  acquire  the  faculty  of 
resolutely  applying  their  minds  to  the  dryest 
documents,  with  tenacity  enough  to  end  in 
the  perfect  mastery  of  their  ccmtents ;  a  feat 
which  is  utterly  beyond  the  capacity  of  any 
undisciplined  intellect,  however  gifted  by 
Nature.  In  the  case  of  lawyers  there  are  fre- 
quent intellectual  repugnances  to  be  over- 
come ;  but  surgeons  and  ether  men  of  science 
have  to  vanquish  a  class  of  repugnances  even 
less  within  the  power  of  the  will — the  instinc- 
tive physical  repugnances.  These  are  often 
so  strong  as  to  seem  apparently  insurmoimt- 
able,  but  they  yield  to  persevering  discipline. 
Although  Haller  surpassed  his  contempora- 
ries in  anatomy,  and  published  several  im- 
portant anatomical  works,  he  was  troubled 
at  the  outset  with  a  horror  of  dissection  be- 
yond what  is  usual  with  the  inexperienced, 
and  it  was  only  by  firm  self -discipline  that  he 
became  an  anatomist  at  all. 

There  is,  however,  one  reserve  to  be  made 
about  discipline,  which  is  this :  We  ought  not 
to  disregard  altogether  the  mind^s  preferences 
and  refusals,  because  in  most  cases  they  are 
the  indication  of  our  natural  powers.  They 
are  not  so  always;  many  have  felt  attracted 
to  pursuits  for  which  they  had  no  capacity 
(this  happens  continuaUy  in  literature  and 
the  fine  arts),  whilst  others  have  greatly  dis- 
tinguished theinselves  in  careers  which  were 
not  of  their  own  choosing,  and  for  which  they 
felt  no  vocation  in  their  youth.  Still  there  ex- 
ists a  certain  relation  between  preference  and 
capacity,  which  may  often  safely  be  relied 
upon  when  there  are  not  extrinsic  circumstan- 
ces to  attract  men  or  repel  them.  ^  Discipline 
becomes  an  evil,  and  a  very  serious  evil,  caus- 
ing immense  losses  of  special  talents  to  the 
community,  when  it  overrides  the  personal 
preferences  entirely.  We  are  less  in  danger 
of  this  evil,  however,  from  the  discipline  which 
we  impose  upon  ourselves  than  from  that 
which  is  imposed  upon  us  by  the  opinion  of 
the  society  in  which  we  live.  The  intellect- 
ual life  has  this  remarkable  peculiarity  as  to 
discipline,  that  whilst  very  severe  discipline  is 
indispensable  to  it,  that  which  it  really  needs 
is  the  obedience  to  an  inward  law,  an  obedi- 
ence which  is  not  only  compatible  with  revolt 
against  other  people's  notions  of  what  the  in- 
tellectual man  ought  to  think  and  do,  but 
which  often  directly  leads  to  such  revolt  as  its 
own  inevitable  result. 


In  the  attempt  to  subject  ourselves  to  the 
inward  law,  we  may  encounter  a  class  of  men- 
tal refusals  which  indicate  no  congenital  in- 
capacity, but  prove  that  the  mind  has  been  in- 
capacitated by  its  acquired  habits  and  its  or- 
dinary occupations.    I  think  that  it  is  partic- 
ularly important  to   pay  attention  to  this 
class  of  mental  refusals,  and  to  give  them  the 
fullest  consideration.    Suppose  the  case  of  a 
man  who  has  a  fine  natural  capacity  for  paint- 
ing, but  whose  time  has  been  taken  up  by 
some  profession  which  has  formed  in  him  men- 
tal habits  entirely  different  from  the  mental 
habits  of  an  artist.    The  inborn  capacity  for 
art  might  whisper  to  this  man,  ^^  What  if  you 
were  to  abandon  your  profession  and  turn 
painter?"    But  to  this  suggestion  of  the  in- 
born capacity  the  acquired  unfitness  woiild, 
in  a  man  of  sense,  most  probably  reply,  ''  No; 
pointing  is  an  art  bristling  all  over  with  the 
most  alarming  technical  difficulties,  which  I 
am  too  lazy  to  overcome ;  let  younger  men  at- 
tack them  if  they  hke. "    Here  is  a  mental  re- 
fusal of  a  kind  which  the  severest  self -discip- 
linarian ought  to  listen  to*    This  is  Nature's 
way  of  keeping  us  to  our  specialities;  she  pro- 
tects us  by  me£ms  of  what  superficial  moral- 
ists condemn  as  one  of  the  minor  vices — the 
disinclination  to  trouble  ourselves  without  ne- 
cessity, when  the  work  involves  the  acquisi- 
tion of  new  habits. 

The  moral  basis  of  the  intellectual  life  ap- 
pears to  be  the  idea  of  discif^ine;  but  the  dis- 
cipline is  of  a  very  peculiar  kind,  €uid  varies 
with  every  individual.  People  of  original 
power  have  to  discover  the  original  discipline 
that  they  need.  They  pass  their  lives  in 
thoughtfully  altering  this  private  rule  of  con- 
duct as  their  needs  alter,  as  the  legislature  of 
a  progressive  State  makes  unceasing  altera- 
tions in  its  laws.  When  we  look  back  upon 
the  years  that  are  gone,  this  is  our  bitterest 
regret,  that  whilst  the  precious  time,  the  irre- 
coverable, was  i)assing  by  so  rapidly,  we  were 
intellectually  too  undisciplined  to  make  the 
best  personal  use  of  all  the  opportunit.es  that 
it  brought.  Those  men  may  be  truly  est  eemed 
happy  and  fortimate  who  can  say  to  them- 
selves in  the  evening  of  their  days — ''  I  had  so 
prepared  myself  for  every  successive  enter- 
prise, that  when  the  time  came  for  it  to  be 
carried  into  execution  my  training  ensured 
success." 

I  had  thought  of  some  examples,  and  there 
are  several  great  men  who  have  left  us  noble 
examples  of  self -discipline;  but,  in  the  range 
and  completeness  of  that  discipline,  in  the 
foresight  to  discern  what  would  be  wanted,  in 
the  humility  to  perceive  that  it  was  wanting, 
in  the  resolution  that  it  should  no^  be  wanting 
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when  the  time  came  that  such  knowledge  or 
faculty  should  be  caUed  for,  one  coloesal  fig- 
ure 80  far  excels  all  others  that  I  cannot  write 
down  their  names  with  that  of  Alexander 
Humboldt.    The  world  sees  the  intellectual 
greatness  of  such  a  man,  but  does  not  see  the 
substantial  moral  basis  on  which  the  towering 
structure  rose.    When  I  think  of  his  noble 
dissatisfaction  with  what  he  knew ;  his  cease- 
,  less  eagerness  to  know  more,  and  know  it  bet- 
'  ter;  Of  the  rare  combination  of  teachableness 
I  that  despised  no  help  (for  he  accepted  without 
I  jealousy  the  aid  of  everybody  who  could  as- 
I  sist  him),  with  self-reliance  that  kept  him  al- 
I  ways  calm  and  observant  in  the  midst  of  per- 
I  sonal  danger,  I  know  not  which  is  the  more 
magnificent  spectacle,  the  splendor  of  the  in- 
tellectual light,  or  the  beauty  and  solidity  of 
the  moral  constitution  that  sustained  it. 


LETTER  m. 

TO  A  FBIESD  WHO  SUQOBfirTED  THE  SPBCUULTION 
"wmCH  OF  THE  MORAL  VIRTUES  WAS  MOST 
BaSKHTIALi  TO  THE  INTBLLBCTUAL  UTB." 

The  moiit  eeBential  virtue  is  disintereetedness— The  other  yir- 
toes  pooBconod  by  the  opponents  of  inteUectual  Uberty^ 
The  mtimmontane  party— Dfflloaltif  of  thinking  disinter- 
ested^  even  about  the  aOairs  c^  another  natJon—Rnglish 
oewqiapers  do  not  write  disinterestedly  about  foreign  af - 
birs— DiflBculty  of  disinterestedness  in  recent  history— 
Foels  and  their  readers  feel  it— Fine  subjects  for  poetry 
ia  rscent  erenta  not  yet  available— Even  histoiy  of  past 
times  rarely  disinterested— Advantages  of  the  study  of 
the  dead  languages  in  this  respect— Physicians  do  not 
trast  their  own  Judgment  about  tibeir  personal  heattb— The 
Tirtne  ooosista  in  endeayoring  to  be  disinterested. 

I  THINK  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the 
moet  essential  virtue  is  disinterestednesa 

Let  me  tell  you,  after  this  decided  answer, 
what  are  the  considerations  which  have  led 
nie  to  it.  I  began  by  taking.the  other  impor- 
tant virtues  one  by  one— industry ,  persever- 
ance, courage,  discipline,  humUity,  and  the 
rast;  and  then  asked  myself  whether  any 
clafls  of  x)ersons  possessed  and  cultivated 
tiieee  virtues  who  were  nevertheless  opposed 
to  intellectual  liberty.  The  answer  came  im- 
mediately, that  there  have  in  every  age  been 
men  deservedly  respected  for  these  virtues 
wlio  did  all  in  their  power  to  repress  the  free 
action  of  the  intellect.  What  is  called  the 
^tnunontane  party  in  the  present  day  in- 
^odes  great  numbers  of  talented  adherents 
who  are  most  industrious,  most  persevering, 
who  willingly  submit  to  the  severest  discip- 
line—who  are  learned,  self-denying,  and 
^ble  enough  to  accept  the  most  obscure 
and  iil^requited  duties.     Some  of  these  men 


pocsess  nine-tenths  of  the  qualifications  that 
are  necessary  to  the  highest  intellectual  life — 
they  ha'^e  brilliant  gifts  of  nature;  they  are 
well-educated;  they  take  a  delight  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  noble  fa^^ulties,  and  yet  instead  of 
employing  their  time  and  talents  to  help  the 
intellectual  advancement  of  mankind,  they 
do  all  in  their  power  to  retard  it.  They  have 
many  most  respectable  virtues,  but  one  is 
wanting.  They  have  industry,  perseverance, 
discipline,  but  they  have  not  disinterested- 
ness. 

I  do  not  mean  disinterestedness  in  its  ordi- 
nary sense  as  the  absence  of  selfish  care  about 
money.  The  Church  of  Borne  has  thousands 
of  devoted  servants  who  are  content  to  labor 
iir  her  cause  for  stipends  so  miserable  that  it 
is  clear  they  have  no  selfish  aim;  whilst  they 
abandon  all  those  possibilities  of  fortune 
which  exist  for  every  active  and  enterprising 
layman.  But  their  thinking  can  never  be 
disinterested  so  long  as  their  ruling  motive  is 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  their  Church. 
Some  of  them  are  personally  known  to  me, 
and  we  have  discussed  together  many  of  the 
greatest  questions  which  agitate  the  conti- 
nental nations  at  the  present  time.  They 
have  plenty  of  intellectual  acmnen;  but 
whenever  the  discussion  touches,  however  re- 
motely, the  ecclesiastical  interests  that  are 
dear  to  them,  they  cease  to  be  observers— 
they  become  passionate  advocates.  It  is  this 
habit  of  advocacy  which  debars  them  from 
all  elevated  speculation  about  the  future  of 
the  human  race,  and  which  so  often  induces 
them  to  take  a  side  with  incapable  and  retro^ 
grade  governments,  too  willingly  overlook- 
ing their  deficiencies  in  the  expectation  of 
services  to  the  cause.  Their  predecessors 
have  impeded,  aa  far  as  they  were  able,  the 
early  growth  of  science— not  for  intellectual 
reasons,  but  because  they  instinctively  felt 
that  there  was  something  in  the  scientific 
spirit  not  &vorable  to  those  interests  which 
they  placed  far  above  the  knowledge  of  mere 
matter. 

I  have  selected  the  Ultramontane  party  in 
the  Church  of  Rome  as  the  most  prominent 
example  of  a  party  eminent  for  many  intel* 
lectuaJ  virtues,  and  yet  opposed  to  the  intel- 
lectual life  from  its  own  want  of  disinterested* 
ness.  But  the  same  defect  exists,  to  some  de 
gree,  in  every  partisan— exists  in  you  and 
me  so  far  as  we  are  partisans.  Let  us  sup' 
pose,  for  example,  that  we  desired  to  find  out 
the  truth  about  a  question  much  agitated  in  a 
neighboring  country  at  the  present  time— the 
question  whether  it  would  be  better  for  that 
country  to  attempt  the  restoration  of  its  an- 
cient Monarchy  or  to  try  to  consolidate  a  Ee- 
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publican  form  of  government.  How  difficult 
it  is  to  think  out  such  a  problem  disinterest- 
edly, and  yet  how  necessary  to  the  justice  of 
our  conclusions  that  we  should  think  disin- 
terestedly if  we  pretend  to  think  at  cdl !  It  is 
true  that  we  have  one  circumstance  in  our 
favor — we  are  not  French  subjects,  and  this 
is  much.  Still  we  are  not  disinterested,  since 
we  know  that  the  settlement  of  a  great  polit- 
ical problem  such  as  this,  even  though  on 
'foreign  soil,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  powerful 
influence  on  opinion  in  our  own  country,  and 
consequently  upon  the  institutions  of  our  na- 
tive land.  We  are  spectators  only,  it  is  true; 
but  we  are  far  from  being  disinterested  spec- 
tators. And  if  you  desire  to  measure  the  ex- 
act degree  to  which  we  are  interested  in  the 
result,  you  need  only  look  at  the  newspapers. 
The  English  newspapers  always  treat  French 
affairs  from  the  standpoint  of  their  own 
party.  The  Conservative  journalist  in  Eng- 
land is  a  Monarchist  in  France,  and  has  no 
hopes  for  the  Republic;  the  Liberal  journalist 
in  England  believes  that  the  French  dynas- 
ties are  used  up,  and  sees  no  chance  of  tran- 
quiUity  outside  of  republican  institutions.  In 
both  cases  there  is  an  impediment  to  the  intel- 
lectual appreciation  of  the  problem. 

This  diiflculty  is  so  strongly  felt  by  those 
who  write  and  read  the  sort  of  literature 
which  aspires  to  permanence,  and  which, 
therefore,  ought  to  have  a  substantial  intel- 
lectual basis,  that  either  our  distinguished 
poets  choose  their  subjects  in  actions  long 
past  and  half -forgotten,  or  else,  when  tempted 
by  present  excitement,  they  produce  work 
which  is  artistically  far  inferior  to  their 
best. 

Our  own  generation  has  witnessed  three 
remarkable  events  which  are  poetical  in  the 
highest  degree.  The  conquest  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  by  Garibaldi  is  a  most  perfect  subject 
for  a  heroic  poem;  the  events  which  led  to 
the  execution  of  the  Emperor  MAyimiliAn  and 
deprived  his  Empress  of  reason,  would,  in  the 
hands  of  a  great  dramatist,  afford  the  finest 
possible  material  for  a  tragedy;  the  invasion 
of  France  by  the  Germans,  the  overthrow  of 
Napoleon  III.,  the  siege  of  Paris,  are  an  epic 
ready  to  hand  that  only  awaits  its  Homer; 
yet,  with  the  exception  of  Victor  Hugo,  who 
is  far  gone  in  intellectual  decadence,  no  great 
poet  has  sung  of  these  things  yet.  The  sub- 
jects are  as  good  as  can  be,  but  too  near. 
Neither  poet  nor  reader  is  disinterested 
enough  for  the  intellectual  enjoyment  of 
these  subjects :  the  poet  would  not  see  his  way 
clearly,  the  reader  would  not  follow  unre- 
servedly. 

It  may  be  added,  however,  in  this  connec- 


tion, that  even  past  history  is  hardly  ever 
written  disinterestedly.  Historians  write  with 
one  eye  on  the  past  and  the  other  on  the 
pre-occupations  of  the  present.  So  far  as 
they  do  this  they  fall  short  of  the  intellectual 
standard.  An  ideally  perfect  history  would 
tell  the  pure  truth,  and  all  the  truth,  so  far  as 
it  was  ascertainable. 

Artists  are  seldom  good  critics  of  art,  be- 
cause their  own  practice  biasses  them,  and 
they  are  not  disinterested.  The  few  artists 
who  have  written  soundly  about  art  have 
succeeded  in  the  difficult  task  of  detaching 
saying  from  doing;  they  have,  in  fact,  be- 
come two  distinct  persons,  each  oblivious  of 
the  other. 

The  strongest  of  all  the  reasons  in  favor  of  i 
the  study  of  the  dead  languages  and  the  liter-  j 
cctures  preserved  in  them,  has  always  ap- 
peared to  me  to  consist  in  the  more  perfect 
disinterestedness  with  which  we  modems  can 
approach  them.  The  men  and  events  are  sep- 
arated from  us  by  so  wide  an  interval,  not 
only  of  time  and  locality,  but  especially  of 
modes  of  thought,  that  our  passions  are  not 
often  enlisted,  and  the  intellect  is  sufficiently 
free. 

It  may  be  noted  that  medical  men,  who  are 
a  scientific  class,  and  therefore  more  than 
commonly  aware  of  the  great  importanoe.of 
disinterestedness  in  intellectual  action,  never 
trust  their  own  judgment  when  they  feel  the 
approaches  of  disease.  They  know  that  it  is 
difficult  for  a  man,  however  learned  in  medi- 
cine, to  arrive  at  accurate  conclusions  about 
the  state  of  a  human  body  that  concerns  him 
so  nearly  as  his  own,  even  although  the  person 
who  suffers  has  the  advantage  of  ax^tually  ex- 
periencing the  morbid  sensations. 

To  aU  this  you  nmy  answer  that  intellectual 
disinterestedness  seems  more  an  accident  of 
situation  than  a  virtue.  The  virtue  is  not  to 
have  it,  but  to  seek  it  in  all  earnestness;  to  be 
ready  to  accept  the  truth  even  when  it  isnaoet 
unfavorable  to  ourselves.  I  can  illustrate  my 
meaning  by  a  reference  to  a  matter  of  every- 
day experience.  There  are  people  who  cannot 
bear  to  look  into  their  own  accounts  from  a 
dread  that  the  clear  revelation  of  figutes  may 
be  less  agreeable  to  them  thfan  the  illusions 
which  they  cherish.  There  are  others  who 
possess  a  kind  of  virtue  which  enables  them 
to  see  their  own  affairs  as  clearly  as  if  they 
had  no  personal  interest  in  themu  The  weak- 
ness of  the  first  is  one  of  the  most  fatal  of  in- 
tellectual weaknesses;  the  mental  indepen- 
dence of  the  second  is  one  of  the  most  desira- 
ble of  intellectual  qualities.  The  endeavor  to 
attain  it,  or  to  strengthen  it,  is  a  great  vir- 
tue, and  of  all  the  virtues  the  one  most  indis- 
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pensable  to  the  nobility  of  the  intellectual 
life. 

TXofnL—Tbe  leader  may  feel  some  surprise  that  I  have  not 
mentioned  boaies^  as  an  important  Intellectual  virtue/  H(Xk- 
ealtfiiof  great  importance,  no  doubt,  but  it  appean  to  be  (as 
to  pracdeal  efftots)  included  in  disinturestedness,  and  to  be 
less  comprehensively  useful.  There  is  no  reason  to  suspect 
the  honesty  of  many  political  and  theological  partisans,  yet 
their  haoeitj  does  not  presnve  them  from  the  worst  intellect- 
ndhabits,  such  as  the  habit  of  '*  begging  the  question,"  of  mis- 
representing the  arguments  on  the  opposite  side,  of  shutting 
their  eyes  to  evexy  fact  which  is  not  perfectly  agreeable  to 
them.  The  truth  is,  that  mere  honesty,  though  a  most  re- 
■pectabte  and  neoeasary  virtue,  goes  a  very  little  way  toward 
the  forming  oi  an  effective  intellectual  character.  It  is  valu- 
aUe  ralher  in  the  relations  of  the  intellectual  man  to  Uie  outer 
irorid  aroond  him,  and  even  here  it  is  dangerous  unless  tem- 
pered by  discretion.  A  perfect  disinterestedness  would  en- 
inre  the  best  effects  of  honesty,  and  yet  aroid  some  BBrioua 
erfis,  against  which  honesty  la  not,  in  itself « a  safeguard. 


LETTER  IV, 

TO  A  MOBAUST  WHO  aAID  THAT  DTrELLBCTUAL 
CULTURE  WAS  NOT  OONDUCIVE  TO  SEXUAL 

i        MORALrnr. 

That  the  Author  does  not  write  in  the  spirit  of  ad vocacy— Two 
different  kinds  of  immorality— Byron  and  Shelley— A  pe- 
I  eahar  temptation  tat  the  intellectual^A  distinguished 

I  foreigB  writer — Reaction  to  coarseness  from  over-refine- 

ment—Danger  of  intellectual  excesses— Moral  utility  of 
culture— The  most  cultivated  classes  at  the  same  thne  the 
most  moral— That  men  of  high  intellectual  alms  have  an 
eapedally  strong  reason  for  morality- M.  Taine's  opinion. 

A  CBinc  in  one  of  the  quarterlies   once 
treated  me  as  a  feeble  defender  of  my  opinions, 
I    because  I  gave  due  consideration  to  both  sides 
I    of  a  question.     He  said  that,  like  a  wise  com- 
I    mander,  I  capitulated  beforehand  in  case  my 
:    arguments  did  not  come  up  for  my  relief ;  nay, 
i    more,  that  I  gave  up  my  arms  in  uncondi- 
tional surrender.    To  this  let  me  answer,  that 
I  have  nothing   to  do  with  the  polemical 
method,  that  I  do  not  look  upon  an  opponent 
as  aa  enemy  to  be  repelled,  but  as  a  torch- 
bearer  to  be  welcomed  for  any  light  that  he 
may  bring;  that  I  defend  nothing,  but  try  to 
explore  everything  that  Hes  near  enough. 

ToQ  need  not  expect  me,  therefore,  to  de- 
fend very  vigorously  the  morality  of  the  in- 
tellectual life.    An  advocate  could  do  it  brill- 
iantly; there  fire  plenty  of  materials,  but  so 
chimsy  an  advocate  as  your  present  corres- 
pondent would  damage  the  best  of  causes  by 
\    unseasonable  indiscretions.    Solb^inbyad- 
I    mitting  that  your  accusations  are  most  of 
\    ^m  well  founded.    Many  intellectual  peo- 
ife  have  led  immoral  lives,  others  have  led 
Uvea  which,  although  in  strict  conformity  to 
tbeirown  theories  of  morality,  were  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  morality  of  their  country  and 
tiieir  age.     Byron  is  a  good  instance  of  the 
fast,  and   Shelley   of  the  second.     Byron 


was  really  and  knowingly  inmioral;  Shelley, 
on  the  other  hand,  hated  what  he  considered 
to  be  immorality,  and  lived  a  life  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  accordance  with  the  moral  ideal 
in  his  own  conscience ;  still  he  did  not  respect 
the  moral  rule  of  his  country,  but  lived  with 
Mary  Gk)dwin,  whilst  Harriet,  his  first  wife, 
was  still  alive.  There  is  a  clear  distinction 
between  the  two  cases;  yet  both  have  the  de- 
fect that  the  person  takes  in  hand  the  regula- 
tion of  his  own -morality,  which  it  is  hardly* 
safe  for  any  one  to  do,  considering  the  prodi- 
gious force  of  passion. 

I  find  even  in  the  Hves  of  intellectual  people 
a  peculiar  temptation  to  immorality  from 
which  others  are  exempt.  It  is  in  their  na- 
ture to  feel  an  eager  desire  for  intellectual 
companionship,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  to 
exhaust  very  rapidly  whatever  is  congenial  to 
them  in  the  intellect  of  their  friends.  They 
feel  a  strong  intellectual  attraction  to  persons 
of  the  opposite  sex;  and  the  idea  of  living 
with  a  person  whose  conversation  is  believed 
at  the  time  to  promise  an  increasing  inters 
est,  is  attractive  in  ways  of  which  those  who 
have  no  such  wants  can  scarcely  form  a  con 
ception.  A  most  distinguished  foreign  writ- 
er, of  the  female  sex,  has  made  a  succession 
of  domestic  arrangements  which,  if  generally 
imitated  by  others,  would  be  subversive  of  any 
conceivable  system  of  morality;  and  yet  it  is 
dear  in  this  case  that  the  temptation  was 
chiefiy,  if  not  entirely,  intellectual.  The  suc- 
cessive companions  of  this  remarkable  woman 
were  all  of  them  men  of  exceptional  intellect- 
ual power,  and  her  motive  for  changing  them 
was  an  imbridled  intellectual  curiosity. 

This  is  the  sort  of  immorality  to  which  cul- 
tivated people  are  most  exposed.  It  is  dan- 
gerous to  the  well-being  of  a  community  be- 
cause it  destroys  the  sense  of  security  on 
which  the  idea  of  the  family  is  foimded.  If 
we  are  to  leave  our  wives  when  their  conver- 
sation ceases  to  be  interesting,  the  foundations 
of  the  home  will  be  unsafe.  If  thoy  are  to 
abandon  us  when  we  are  duU,  to  go  away  with 
some  livelier  and  more  talkative  companion, 
can  we  ever  hope  to  retain  them  perma- 
nently? 

There  is  another  danger  which  must  be 
looked  fairly  in  the  face.  When  the  hves  of 
men  are  refined  beyond  the  real  needs  of 
their  organization,  Nature  is  very  apt  to  bring 
about  t^e  most  extraordinary  reactions. 
Thus  the  most  exquisitely  delicate  artists  in 
Hterature  and  painting  have  frequently  had 
reactions  of  incredible  coarsene^^.  Within 
the  Ch&teaubriand  of  Atala  there  existed  an 
obscene  Ch&teaubriand  that  would  burst  forth 
occasionally  in  talk  that  no  biographer  could 
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repeat.  I  have  heard  the  same  thing  of  the 
sentimental  Lamartine.  We  know  that 
Turner,  dreamer  of  enchanted  landscapes, 
took  the  pleasures  of  a  sailor  on  the  spree. 
A  friend  said  to  me  of  one  of  the  most  exquis- 
ite living  geniuses:  ''You  can  have  no  con- 
ception of  the  coarseness  of  his  tastes;  he  as- 
sociates with  the  very  lowest  women,  and  en- 
joys their  rough  brutality." 

These  cases  only  prove,  what  I  have  al- 
ways willingly  admitted,  that  the  intellectual 
life  is  not.  free  from  certain  dangers  if  we 
lead  it  too  exclusively.  Intellectual  excesses, 
by  the  excitement  which  they  communicate 
to  the  whole  system,  have  a  direct  tendency 
to  drive  men  into  other  excesses,  and  a  too 
great  refinement  in  one  direction  may  pro- 
duce degrading  reactions  in  another.  Still 
the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  reasonably  pur- 
sued, is,  on  the  whole,  decidedly  favorable  to 
morality;  and  we  may  easily  imderstand 
that  it  should  be  so,  when  we  remember  that 
people  have  recourse  to  sensual  indulgences 
simply  from  a  desire  for  excitement,  whilst 
intellectual  pursuits  supply  excitement  of  a 
more  innocent  kind  and  in  the  utmost  vari- 
ety and  abundance.  If,  instead  of  taking  a 
few  individual  instances,  you  broadly  ob- 
serve whole  classes,  you  will  recognize  the 
moral  utility  of  culture.  The  most  cultivated 
classes  in  our  own  country  are  also  the  most 
moral,  and  these  classes  have  advanced  in 
morality  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  ad- 
vanced in  culture.  English  gentlemen  of  the 
present  day  are  superior  to  their  forefathers 
whom  Fielding  d^ribed;  they  are  better 
educated,  and  thy  read  more;  they  are  at  the 
same  time  both  more  sober  and  more  chaste. 

I  may  add  that  intellectual  men  have  pecu- 
liar and  most  powerful  reasons  for  avoiding 
the  excesses  of  immorahty,  reasons  which  to 
any  one  who  has  a  noble  ambition  are  quite 
enough  to  encourage  him  in  self-control. 
Those  excesses  are  the  gradual  self-destruc- 
tion of  the  intellectual  forces,  for  they 
weqken  the  spring  of  the  mind,  not  leaving 
it  will  enough  to  face  the  drudgery  that  is 
inevitable  in  every  career.  £2ven  in  cases 
where  they  do  not  immediately  lead  to  visible 
imbecility,  they  make  the  man  less  efficient 
and  less  capable  than  he  might  have  been; 
and  all  experienced  wrestlers  with  fate  and 
fortune  know  weU  that  success  has  often,  at 
the  crij;ical  time,  depended  upon  some  very 
trifling  advantage  which  the  slightest  diminu- 
tion of  power  would  have  lost  to  them.  No 
one  knows  the  full  immensity  of  the  difference 
between  having  power  enough  to  make  a  lit- 
tle headway  against  obstacles,  and  just  fall- 
ing short  of  the  power  which  is  necessary  at 


the  tima  In  every  great  intellectual  career 
there  are  situations  like  that  of  a  steamer 
with  a  storm-wind  directly  against  her  and 
an  iron-bound  coast  behind.  If  the  engines 
are  strong  enough  to  gain  an  inch  an  hour  she 
is  safe,  but  if  they  lose  there  is  no  hope.  In- 
tellectual successes  are  so  rewarding  that 
they  are  worth  any  sacrifice  of  pleasure;  the 
sense  of  defeat  is  so  humiliating  that  fair  Ve- 
nus herself  could  not  offer  a  consolation  for 
it.  An  ambitious  man  will  govern  himself 
for  the  sake  of  his  ambition,  and  withstand 
the  seductions  of  the  senses.  Can  he  be  ever 
strong'  enough,  can  his  brain  ever  be  lucid 
enough  for  the  immensity  of  the  task  before 
him? 

*'Le  jeune  homme,"  says  M.  Taine,  *'  ignore 
qu^il  n'y  a  pas  de  pire  d^perdition  de  forces, 
que  de  tels  conunerces  abaissent  le  coeur. 
qu^apr^  dix  ans  d*une  vie  pareille  il  aura 
perdu  la  moitid  de  sa  volont^,  que  ses  pensi^ 
auront  un  arri^re-gofit  habituel  d'amertume 
et  de  tristesse,  que  son  resoort  interieur  sera 
amolli  ou  fauss^!  II  s'excuse  k  ses  propres 
yeux,  en  se  disant  qu'im  homme  doit  tout 
toucher  pour  tout  connaitre.  De  fait,  il  i^ 
prend  la  vie,  mais  bien  souvent  aussi  il  perd 
l^^nergie,  la  chaleur  d*ame,  la  capacity  d'agir, 
et  k  trente  ans  il  n^est  plus  bon  qu'a  faire  un 
employ^,  un  dilettante,  ou  un  rentier.'^ 
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LETTER  L 

TO  A  FRIEND  WHO  RECOMMENDED  THE  AUTHOR 
TO  LEARN  THIS  THING  AND  THAT. 

LesMii  toarned  from  a  cook—The  ingredients  of  lmowl«dge— 
Importance  of  proportion  In  the  ingredients — Case  of  an 
Fngiji^h  author— Two  landscape  painters— The  unity  amI 
charm  of  chaiacter  often  dependent  upon  the  limitations 
of  culture— The  burden  of  knowledge  may  diminish  tb« 
energy  of  action— Difficulty  of  suggesting  a  safe  role  for 
the  selection  of  our  knowledge— Men  qualified  for  thdr 
work  by  ignorance  as  well  as  by  knowledge— Men  remark- 
able for  the  extent  of  their  stud^— Fiunz  Wcepke— 
Qoethe— Hebrew  proverb. 

I  HAPPENED  one  day  to  converse  with  an  ex- 
cellent French   cook  about  the  delicate  art 
which  he  professed,  and  he  comprised  the 
whole  of  it  under  two  heads— the  knowiedgel 
of  the  mutual  influences  of  ingredients,  cm 
the  judicious  management  of  heat.    It  stru 
me  that  there  existed  a  very  close  anal 
between  cookery  and  education ;  and,  on  f ol 
lowing  out  the  subject  in  my  own  way. 
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found  that  what  he  told  me  suggested  several 
coQsideiatioxis  of  the  very  highest  importance 
in  the  culture  of  the  human  intellect. 

Amongst  the  dishes  for  which  my  friend 
had  a  deserved  reputation  was  a  certain  gd- 
feaude/oie  which  had  a  very  exquisite  fla- 
vor. The  principal  ingredient,  not  in  quan- 
tity but  in  power,  was  the  liver  of  a  fowl ;  but 
there  were  several  other  ingredients  also,  and 
amongst  these  a  leaf  or  two  of  parsley.  He 
told  me  that  the  influence  of  the  parsley  was 
a  good  illustration  of  his  theory  about  his  art. 
If  the  parsley  were  omitted,  the  flavor  he 
aimed  at  was  not  produced  at  all;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  quantity  of  parsley  was  in 
the  least  excessive,  then  the  gdieau  instead  of 
being  a  delicacy  for  gourmets  became  an  un- 
cataUemess.  Perceiving  that  I  was  really 
interested  in  the  subject,  he  kindly  promised 
a  practical  evidence  of  his  doctrine,  and  the 
next  day  intentionally  spoiled  his  dish  by  a 
trifling  addition  of  parsley.  He  had  not  ex- 
aggerated the  consequences;  the  delicate  fla- 
vor entirely  departed,  and  left  a  nauseous  bit- 
terness in  its  place,  like  the  remembrance  of 
an  ill-spent  yoiith. 

And  so  it  is,  I  thought,  with  the  different 
ingredients  of  knowledge  which  are  so  eagerly 
and  indiscriminately  recommended.  We  are 
\M  tiiat  we  ought  to  learn  this  thing  and 
that,  as  if  every  new  ingredient  did  not  affect 
the  whole  flavor  of  the  mind.  There  is  a  sort 
of  intellectual  chemistry  which  is  quite  as 
marvellous  as  material  chemistry,  and  a  thou- 
sand times  more  difficult  to  obiaerva  One 
Smeral  truth  may,  however,  be  relied  upon 
as  Borely  and  permanently  our  own.  It  is 
true  that  everything  we  learn  affects  the 
vAofe  character  of  the  mind. 

Consider  how  incalculably  important  be- 
QQOUB  the  question  of  proportion  in  our  knowl- 
edge, and  how  that  which  we  are  is  dependent 
as  much  upon  our  ignorance  as  our  science. 
What  we  call  ignorance  is  only  a  smaller  pro- 
portion—what we  call  science  only  a  larger. 
Tbe  larger  quantity  is  recommended  as  an  un- 
<IQe8tionable  good,  but  the  goodness  of  it  is 
^Btijely  dependent  on  the  mental  product  that 
^want.  Aristocracies  have  always  instinc- 
tive felt  this,  and  have  decided  that  a  gen- 
tleman ought  not  to  know  too  much  of  cer- 
tain arts  and  sciences.  The  character  which 
t^r  had  accepted  as  their  ideal  would  have 
Wi  destroyed  by  indiscriminate  additions 
to  those  ingredients  of  which  long  experience 
U  fixed  the  exact  proportions.  The  same 
Uing  is  strong  in  the  various  professions: 
there  is  an  appnehension  that  the  dispropor- 
tteiate  knowledge  may  destroy  the  prof es- 
'  ■ooal  nature.    The  less  intelligent  members 


of  the  profession  will  teU  you  that  they  drcMsui 
an  improf essional  use  of  time ;  but  the  more 
thoughtful  are  not  so  apprehensive  about 
hours  and  days,  they  dread  that  sure  trans- 
formation of  the  whole  intellect  which  follows 
every  increase  of  knowledge. 

I  knew  an  English  author  who  by  great 
care  and  labor  had  succeeded  in  forming  a 
style  which  harmonized  quite  perfectly  with 
the  character  of  his  thinking,  and  served  as 
an  unfailing  means  of  communication  with 
his  readers.  Every  one  recognized  its  simple 
ease  and  charm,  and  he  might  have  gone  on 
writing  with  that  enviable  facility  had  he 
not  determined  to  study  Locke's  philosophi- 
cal compositions.  Shortly  afterwards  my 
friend's  style  suddenly  lost  its  grace;  he  be- 
gan to  write  with  difficulty,  and  what  he 
wrote  was  unpleasantly  difficult  to  read. 
Even  the  thinking  was  no  longer  his  own 
thinking.  Having  been  in  too  close  commu- 
nication with  a  writer  who  was  not  a  literary 
artist,  his  own  art  had  deteriorated  in  conse- 
quence. 

I  could  mention  an  English  landscape 
painter  who  diminished  the  pictorial  excel- 
lence of  his  works  by  taking  too  much  inter- 
est in  geology.  His  landscapes  became  geo- 
logical illustrations,  and  no  longer  held 
together  pictorially.  Another  landscape 
p£unter,  who  began  by  taking  a  healthy  de- 
light in  the  beauty  of  natiu'al  scenery,  became 
morbidly  religious  after  an  illness,  and  thence- 
forth passed  by  the  loveliest  European  scenery 
as  comparatively  unworthy  of  his  attention, 
to  go  and  mcUce  ugly  pictures  of  places  that 
had  sacred  associations. 

For  people  who  produce  nothing  these  risks 
appear  to  be  less  serious;  and  yet  there  have 
been  admirable  characters,  not  productive, 
whose  admirableness  might  have  been  less- 
ened by  the  addition  of  certain  kinds  of  learn- 
ing. The  last  generation  of  the  English  coun- 
try aristocracy  was  particularly  rich  in  char- 
acters whose  unity  and  charm  was  dependent 
upon  the  limitations  of  their  culture,  and 
which  would  have  been  entirely  altered,  per- 
haps not  for  the  better,  by  simply  knowing  a 
science  or  a  literature  that  was  closed  to 
them. 

Abimdant  illustrations  might  be  collected 
in  evidence  of  the  well-known  truth  that  the 
burden  of  knowledge  may  diminish  the  en- 
ergy of  action;  but  this  is  rather  outside  of 
what  we  are  considering,  which  is  the  influ- 
ence of  knowledge  upon  the  intellectual  and 
not  the  active  Ufe. 

I  regret  very  much  not  to  be  able  to  suggest 
anything  like  a  safe  rule  for  the  selection  of 
our  knowledge.    The  most  rational  one  which 
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has  been  hit  upon  as  yet  appears  to  be  a  sim- 
ple confidence  in  the  feeling  that  we  inwardly 
want  to  know.  If  I  feel  the  inward  want  for 
a  certain  kind  of  knowledge,  it  may  perhaps 
be  presumed  that  it  would  be  good  for  me; 
but  even  this  feeling  is  not  perfectly  reliable, 
since  people  are  often  curious  about  things 
that  do  not  closely  concern  them,  whilst  they 
neglect  what  it  is  most  important  for  them  to 
ascertain.  All  that  I  venture  to  insist  upon 
is,  that  we  cannot  learn  any  new  thing  with- 
out changing  our  whole  intellectual  composi- 
tion as  a  chemical  compound  is  changed  by 
another  ingredient;  that  the  mere  addition  of 
knowledge  may  be  good  for  us  or  bad  for  us ; 
and  that  whether  it  will  be  good  or  bad  is  usu- 
ally a  more  obscure  problem  than  the  enthu- 
siasm of  educators  will  allow.  That  depends 
entirely  on  the  work  we  have  to  do.  Men  are 
qualified  for  their  work  by  knowledge,  but 
they  are  also  negatively  qualified  for  it  by 
their  ignorance.  Nature  herself  appears  to 
take  care  that  the  workman  shall  not  know 
too  much—she  keeps  him  steadily  to  his  task : 
fixes  him  in  one  place  mentally  if  not  corpo- 
really, and  conquers  his  restlessness  by  fa- 
tigue. As  we  are  bound  to  a  little  planet,  and 
hindered  by  impassable  gulfs  of  space  from 
wandering  in  stars  where  we  have  no  busi- 
ness, so  we  are  kept  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances to  the  limited  studies  that  belong  to 
us.  If  we  have  any  kind  of  efficiency,  very 
much  of  it  is  owing  to  our  narrowness,  which 
is  favorable  to  a  powerful  individuality. 

Sometimes,  it  is  true,  we  meet  with  instances 
of  men  remarkable  for  the  extent  of  their 
studies.  Franz  Woepke,  who  died  in  1864, 
was  an  extraordinary  example  of  this  kind. 
In  the  course  of  a  short  life  he  became,  al- 
though unknown,  a  prodigy  of  various  learn- 
ing. His  friend  M.  Taine  says  that  he  was 
erudite  in  many  eruditions.  His  favorite 
pursuit  was  the  history  of  mathematics,  but 
as  auxiliaries  he  had  learned  Arabic,  and  Per- 
sian, and  SsmJskrit.  He  was  classically  edu- 
cated, he  wrote  and  spoke  the  principal  mod- 
em languages  easily  and  correctly;*  his 
printed  works  are  in  three  languages.  He 
had  lived  in  several  nations,  and  known  their 
leading  men  of  science.  And  yet  this  aston- 
ishing list  of  acquirements  may  be  reduced  to 
the  exercise  of  two  decided  and  natural  tastes. 
Franz  Woepke  had  the  gift  of  the  linguist  and 
an  interest  in  mathematics,  the  first  serving 
as  auxiliary  to  the  second. 

Goethe  said  that  **  a  vast  abundance  of  ob- 
jects must  lie  before  us  ere  we  can  think  upon 
them."    Woepke  felt  the  need  of  this  abund- 

*  According  to  M.  Taine.    I  hM.r9  elaewhere  ezpreased  a 
doubt  about  polyglota. 


ance,  but  he  did  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  find 
it.  The  objectionable  seeking  after  knowledge 
is  the  seeking  after  the  knowledge  which  does 
not  belong  to  us.  In  vain  you  urge  me  to 
go  in  quest  of  sciences  for  which  I  have  no 
natural  aptitude.  Would  you  have  me  act 
like  that  foolish  camel  in  the  Hebrew  proverb, 
which  ingoing  to  seek  horns  lost  his  ears? 


LETTER  n. 

TO  A  FRIEND  WHO  STUDIED  MAKT  THIKQ& 

Men  cannot  restrict  themaelTes  in  learning— Deacriptloo  of 
a  Latin  acholar  of  two  generations  since— What  is  at- 
tempted by  a  cultivated  contempcKiiry—AdTantsgea  of  a 
more  restricted  field— Privilege  of  instant  admiasloa— 
Many  pursuits  cannot  be  kept  up  simultaneously— The 
deterioration  of  knowledge  through  neglect— What  it 
really  i8->The  only  available  knowledge  that  which  we 
habitually  use— Difficulty  in  modem  education— That  it  is 
inevitably  a  beginning  of  many  things  and  no  more— The 
simpler  education  of  an  ancient  Greek— That  of  Aldbis- 
des— How  the  Romans  were  situated  as  to  this— The  priTi> 
lege  of  limited  studies  belongs  to  the  earlier  agca  They 
learned  and  we  attempt  to  learn. 

It  appears  to  be  henceforth  inevitable  that 
men  should  be  unable  to  restrict  themselves 
to  one  or  two  pursuits,  and  you  who  are  in 
most  respects  a  very  perfect  specimen  of  what 
the  age  naturally  produces  in  the  way  of  cul- 
ture, have  studied  subjects  so  many  and  so 
various  that  a  mere  catalogue  of  them  would 
astonish  your  grandfather  if  his  shade  could 
revisit  his  old  home.  And  yet  your  grandfa- 
ther was  considered  a  very  highly  cultivated 
gentleman  according  to  the  ideas  and  require- 
ments of  his  time.  He  was  an  elegant  scholar, 
but  in  Latin  chiefly,  for  he  said  that  he  never 
read  Greek  easily,  and  indeed  he  abandoned 
that  language  entirely  on  leaving  the  Univer- 
sity. But  his  Latin,  from  daily  use  and  prac- 
tice (for  he  let  no  day  slip  by  without  reading 
some  ancient  author)  and  from  the  thorough- 
ness and  accuracy  of  his  scholarship,  was 
always  as  ready  for  service  as  the  saddled 
steeds  of  Branksome.  I  think  he  got  more 
culture,  more  of  the  best  effects  of  good  liter- 
ature, out  of  that  one  language  than  some 
polyglots  get  out  of  a  dozen.  He  knew  no 
modem  tongue,  he  had  not  even  the  common 
pretension  to  read  a  little  French,  and  in  his 
day  hardly  anybody  studied  German.  He 
had  no  scientific  training  of  any  kind  except 
mathematics,  in  which  I  have  heard  Uim  say 
that  he  haul  never  been  proficient.  Of  the  fine 
arts  his  ignorance  was  complete,  so  complete 
that  I  doubt  if  he  could  have  distinguished 
Rigaud  from  Be3molds,  and  he  had  never 
played  upon  any  musical  instrument.  The 
leisure  which  he  enjoyed  during  a  long  and 
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tranquil  existenoe  he  gsr^e  entirely  to  Latin 
and  English  hterature,  but  of  the  two  he  en- 
joyed Latin  the  more,  not  with  the  preference 
of  a  pedant,  but  because  it  carried  him  more 
completely  out  of  the  present,  and  gave  him 
the  refreshment  of  a  more  perfect  change. 
He  produced  on  all  who  knew  him  the  im- 
pression of  a  cultivated  gentleman,  which  he 
was. 

There  is  only  an  interval  of  one  generation 
between  you  and  that  good  Latinist,  but  how 
wide  is  the  difference  in  your  intellectual  reg- 
imen? Tou  have  studied — ^well,  here  is  a  lit- 
tle list  of  what  you  have  studied,  and  prob- 
ably even  this  is  not  complete : — 

Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  Italian, 
mathematics,  chemistry,*  mineralogy,  geol- 
ogy, botany,  the  theory  of  music,  the  practice 
of  music  on  two  instruments,  much  theory 
about  painting,  the  practice  of  painting  in  oil 
and  water-color,  photography,  etching  on  cop- 
'  per,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Ilat  is  to  say,  siz  literatures  (including 
English),  six  sciences  (counting  mineralogy 
and  geology  as  one),  and  five  branches  or  de- 
partments of  the  fine  arts. 

Omitting  Elnglish  hterature  from  our  total, 
as  that  may  be  considered  to  come  by  natiire 
to  an  Engliflhrnan,  though  any  real  profi- 
ciency in  it  costs  the  leisure  of  years,  we 
bare  here  no  lees  than  sixteen  different  pur- 
foits.  If  you  like  to  merge  the  theonr  of 
music  and  painting  in  the  practice  of  those 
arts,  though  as  a  branch  of  study  the  theory 
is  really  distinct,  we  have  still  fourteen  pur- 
soxts,  any  one  of  which  i&enough  to  occupy 
the  whole  of  one  man's  time.  If  you  gave 
Kane  time  daily  to  each  of  these  pursuits,  you 
oonld  scarcely  give  more  than  half  an  hour, 
even  supposing  that  you  had  no  professional 
occnpation,  and  that  you  had  no  fetvorite 
study,  absorbing  time  to  the  detriment  of  the 
rest. 

Now  your  grandfother,  though  he  would  be 
considered  quite  an  ignorant  country  gentle- 
man in  these  days,  had  in  reality  certain  in- 
tdlectual  advantages  over  his  more  accom- 
plished descendant.  In  the  first  place,  he  en- 
tMy  escaped  the  sense  of  pressure,  the  feel- 
ing of  not  having  time  enough  to  do  what  he 
wanted  to  do.  He  accumulated  his  learning 
asqaietiy  as  a  stout  lady  accumulates  her  fat, 
by  the  daily  satisfaction  of  his  appetite. 
And  at  the  same  time  that  he  escaped  the 
Knse  of  pressure,  he  escaped  also  the  miser- 
able sense  of  imperfection.  Of  course  he  did 
not  know  Latin  like  an  ancient  Boman,  but 
then  he  never  met  with  any  cmcient  Romans 
to  humiliate  him  by  too  rapid  emd  half -intel- 
ligible conversation.    He  met  the  best  Latin- 


ists  of  his  day;  and  felt  himself  a  master 
amongst  masters.  Every  time  he  went  into 
his  study,  to  pass  delightful  hours  with  the 
noble  authors  that  he  loved,  he  knew  that  his 
admission  into  that  august  society  would  bo 
immediate  and  complete.  He  had  to  wait  in 
no  antechamber  of  mere  linguistic  difficulty, 
but  passed  at  once  into  the  atmosphere  of 
ancient  thought,  cmd  breathed  its  delicate 
perfume.  In  this  great  privilege  of  instant 
admission  the  man  of  one  study  has  always 
the  advantage  of  men  more  variously  culti- 
vated. Their  misfortune  is  to  be  perpetually 
waiting  in  antechambers,  and  losing  time  in 
them.  Gkranunars  and  dictionaries  are  ante- 
chambers, bad  drawing  and  bad  coloring  are 
antechambers,  musical  practice  with  imper- 
fect intonation  is  an  antechamber.  And  the 
worst  is  that  even  when  a  man,  hke  yourself 
for  instance,  of  very  various  culture,  has  at 
one  time  fairly  penetrated  beyond  the  ante- 
chamber, he  is  not  sure  of  admittance  a  year 
hence,  because  in  the  mean  time  the  door  may 
have  been  closed  against  him.  The  rule  of 
each  separate  hall  or  saloon  of  knowledge  is 
that  he  alone  is  to  be  instantly  admitted  who 
calls  there  every  day. 

The  man  of  various  pursuits  does  not,  in 
any  case,  keep  them  up  simultaneously ;  he  is 
led  by  inclination  or  compelled  by  necessity 
to  give  predominance  to  one  or  another.  If 
you  have  fifteen  different  pursuits,  ten  of 
them,  at  any  given  time,  will  be  lying  by 
neglected.  The  metaphor  commonly  used  in 
reference  to  neglected  pursuits  is  borrowed 
from  the  oxidation  of  metal;  it  is  said  that 
they  become  rusty.  This  metaphor  is  too 
mild  to  be  exact.  Rust  on  metal,  even  on 
polished  steel,  is  easily  guarded  against  by 
care,  and  a  gun  or  a  knife  does  not  need  to  be 
constantly  used  to  keep  it  from  being  pitted. 
The  gunsmith  and  the  cutler  know  how  to 
keep  these  things,  in  great  quantity,  without 
using  them  at  aJl.  But  no  one  can  retain 
knowledge  without  using  it.  The  metaphor 
fails  still  more  seriously  in  perpetuating  a 
false  conception  of  the  deterioration  of  knowl- 
edge through  neglect.  It  is  not  simply  a  loss 
of  polish  which  takes  place,  not;a  loss  of  mere 
sur&tce-beauty,  but  absolute  disorganization, 
like  the  disorganization  of  a  carriage  when 
the  axle-tree  is  taken  away.  A  rusty  thing 
may  still  be  used,  but  a  disorganized  thing 
cannot  be  used  until  the  lost  organ  has  been 
replaced.  There  is  no  equivalent,  amongst 
ordinary  material  losses,  to  the  intellectual 
loss  that  we  incur  by  ceasing  from  a  pur- 
suit. But  we  may  consider  neglect  as  an  en- 
emy who  carries  away  the  girths  from  our 
saddles,  the  bits  from  our  bridles,  the  oars 
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from  our  boatu,  and  one  wheel  from  each  of 
our  carriages,  leaving  us  indeed  still  nominal- 
ly possessors  of  all  these  aids  to  locomotion, 
;  but  practically  in  the  same  position  as  if  we 
were  entirely  without  them.  And  as  an 
enemy  counts  upon  the  delays  caused  by 
these  vexations  to  execute  his  designs  whilst 
we  are  helpless,  so  whilst  we  are  laboring  to 
repkfce  the  lost  parts  of  our  knowledge  the 
occasion  slips  by  when  we  most  need  it.  The 
only  knowledge  which  is  available  when  it  is 
wanted  is  that  which  we  habitually  use. 
Studies  which  from  their  nature  cannot  be 
commonly  used  are  always  retained  with 
great  difficulty.  The  study  of  anatomy  is 
perhaps  the  best  instance  of  this ;  every  one 
who  has  attempted  it  knows  with  what  diffi- 
culty it  is  kept  by  the  memory.  Anatomists 
say  that  it  has  to  be  learned  and  forgotten  six 
times  before  it  can  be  counted  as  a  ]>oe6ession. 
This  is  because  anatomy  lies  so  much  outside 
of  what  is  needed  for  ordinary  life  that  very 
few  people  are  ever  called  upon  to  use  it  ex- 
cept during  the  hours  when  they  are  actually 
studying  it.  The  few  who  need  it  every  day 
remember  is  as  easily  as  a  man  remembers 
the  language  of  the  country  which  he  inhab- 
its. The  workmen  in  the  establishment  at 
Idaint  Aubin  d'Ecroville,  where  Dr.  Auzoux 
manufaxitures  his  wonderful  anatomical  mod- 
els, are  as  familiar  with  anatomy  as  a  painter 
is  with  the  colors  on  his  palette.  They  never 
forget  it.  Their  knowledge  is  never  made 
practically  valueless  by  some  yawning  hiatus, 
causing  temporary  incompetence  and  delay. 

To  have  one  favorite  study  and  live  in  it 
with  happy  familiarity,  and  cultivate  every 
portion  of  it  diligently  and  lovingly,  as  a 
small  yeoman  proprietor  cultivates  his  own 
land,  this,  as  to  study,  at  least,  is  the  most 
enviable  intellectual  life.  But  there  is  cm- 
other  side  to  the  question  which  has  to  be 
considered. 

The  first  difficulty  for  us  is  in  our  educa- 
tion. Modem  education  is  a  beginning  of 
many  things,  and  it  is  httle  more  than  a  be- 
ginning. *'  My  notion  of  educating  my  boy," 
said  a  rich  Englishman,  ''  is  not  to  make  him 
particularly  olever  at  anything  during  his  mi- 
nority, but  to  make  him  overcome  the  rudi- 
mentary difficulties  of  many  things,  so  that 
when  he  selects  for  himself  his  own  line  of 
culture  in  the  future,  it  cannot  be  altogether 
strange  to  him,  whatever  line  he  may  hapx)en 
to  select."  A  modern  father  usually  allows 
his  son  to  learn  many  things  from  a  feeling  of 
timidity  about  making  a  choice,  if  only  one 
thing  had  to  be  chosen.  He  might  so  easily 
make  a  wrong  choice !  When  the  inheritance 
of  the  human  race  was  less  rich,  there  was  no 


^mbcurassment  of  that  kind.  Look  at  the  ed- 
ucation of  an  ancient  G-reek,  at  the  educatioa 
of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Athenians,  a 
man  living  in  the  most  refined  and  intellect- 
ual society,  himself  mentally  and  bodily  the 
perfect  type  of  his  splendid  race,  an  eloquent 
and  x>owerful  speaker,  a  most  capable  com- 
mander both  by  sea  and  land— look  at  the 
education  of  the  brilliant  Alcibiades !  When 
Socrates  gave  the  list  of  the  things  that  Al- 
cibiades had  learned,  Alcibiades  could  add  to 
it  no  other  even  nominal  accomplishment,  and 
what  a  meagre,  short  catalogue  it  was !  *  ^  But 
indeed  I  also  pretty  accurately  know  what 
thou  hast  learned;  thou  wilt  tell  me  if  any- 
thing has  escaped  my  notice.  Thou  hast 
learned  then  thy  letters  (ypaniMra)^  to  play  on 
the  cithara  {ludapi^eev)  and  to  wrestle  (tra^Metv)^ 
for  thou  hast  not  cared  to  learn  to  play  upon 
the  flute.  This  is  all  that  thou  hast  learned, 
unless  something  has  escaped  me."  The 
yp&fifMTa  which  Alcibiades  had  learned  witha 
master  meant  reading  and  writing,  for  he  ex- 
pressly says  later  on,  that  as  for  speaking 
G^reek,  iXhpfU^tiv^  he  learned  that  of  no  other 
master  than  the  people.  An  EngUsh  educa- 
tion equivalent  to  that  of  Alcibiades  would 
therefore  consist  of  reading  and  writing, 
wrestling  and  guitar-playing,  the  last  accom- 
plishment being  limited  to  very  simple  music. 
Such  an  education  was  possible  to  an  Athen* 
ian  (though  it  is  fair  to  add  that  Socrates  does 
not  seem  to  have  thought  much  of  it)  because 
a  man  situated  as  Alcibiades  was  situated  in 
the  intellectual  history  of  the  world,  had  no 
X)ast  behind  him  which  deserved  his  attention 
more  than  the  present  which  surrounded  him. 
Simply  to  speak  Greek,  k^vV;ttv^  was  really 
then  the  most  precious  of  all  accomplishments, 
and  the  fact  that  Alcibiades  came  by  it  easily 
does  not  lessen  its  value.  Amongst  a  people 
like  the  Athenians,  fond  of  intellectual  talk, 
conversation  was  one  of  the  best  and  readiest 
means  of  informing  the  mind,  and  certainly 
the  very  best  means  of  developing  it.  It  was 
not  a  slight  advantage  to  speak  the  language 
of  Socrates,  and  have  him  for  a  companion. 

The  cleverest  and  most  accomplished  Ro- 
mans were  situated  rather  more  like  ourselves, 
or  at  least  as  we  should  be  situated  if  we  had  not 
to  learn  Latin  and  Greek,  and  if  there  were 
no  modem  language  worth  studying  except 
French.  They  went  to  Greece  to  perfect 
themselves  in  Greek,  and  improve  their  ac- 
cent, just  as  our  young  gentlemen  go  to  Paris 
or  Touraine.  StiU,  the  burden  of  the  past 
was  comparatively  light  upon  their  shoulders. 
An  Englishman  who  had  attempted  no  more 
than  they  were  bound  to  attempt  might  be  a 
scholar,  but  he  would  not  be  considered  so. 
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He  might  be  a  thorough  scholar  in  French  and 
Eng^ifihy— thatis,  he  might  possess  the  cream 
of  two  great  literatures,— but  he  would  be 
sjx^en  of  as  a  person  of  defective  education. 
It  is  the  fashion,  for  example,  to  speak  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  as  a  half-educated  man,  because 
he  did  not  know  much  Greek,  yet  Sir  Walter 
had  studied  Qerman  with  success,  and  with 
his  habit  of  extensive  reading,  and  his  im- 
mense memory,  certainly  knew  incompara- 
bly more  about  the  generations  which  pre- 
ceded him  than  Horace  knew  of  those  which 
preceded  the  Augustan  era. 

The  privilege  of  limiting  their  studies,  from 
the  beginning,  to  one  or  two  branches  of 
knowledge,  belonged  to  earlier  ages,  and 
every  successive  accumulation  of  the  world's 
knowledge  has  gradually  lessened  it.  School- 
boys in  our  time  are  expected  to  know  more, 
or  to  have  attempted  to  learn  more,  than  the 
most  brilliant  intellectual  leaders  of  former 
times.  What  English  parent,  in  easy  circum- 
stBDoes,' would  be  content  that  his  son  should 
have  the  education  of  Alcibiades,  or  an  educa- 
tion  accurately  corresponding  to  that  of 
Horace,  or  to  that  which  sufficed  for  Shakes- 
peare? Tet  although  the  burdens  laid  upon 
the  memory  have  been  steadily  augmented, 
its  powers  have  not  vicreased.  Our  brains 
are  not  better  constituted  than  those  of  our 
forefathers,  although  where  they  learned  one 
thing  we  attempt  to  learn  six.  They  learned, 
and  we  attempt  to  learn.  The  only  hope  for 
ttt  is  to  make  a  selection  from  the  attempts  of 
oor  too  heavily  burdened  youth,  and  in  those 
Belected  studies  to  emulate  in  after-life  the 
tiioroughnees  of  our  forefathers 
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Aa  lilMlbBd  poftrait— The  scholan  of  the  sixteenth  century 
— Itolated  stodentB— French  stadents  of  Bn^^lsh  when  Is- 
oirted  £rom  Kn^tshmen— How  one  of  them  read  Tennyson 
-&iportance  of  sounds— Illusions  of  scholarship— -Diffl- 
odty  of  appreciating  the  sense— That  Latin  may  stiU  be 
made  a  spoken  language— Tlie  early  education  of  Hon- 
1B|S>^— A  oontemporaiT  instance— Dream  of  a  Latin  ia- 
Isnd— Bapidoorraption  of  a  language  taught  artificially. 

Is  your  answer  to  my  letter  about  the  mul- 
^pbcity  of  modem  studies  you  tell  me  that 
ttij  portrait  of  your  grandfather  is  considera- 
bly idealized,  and  that,  notwithstanding  all 
*he  respect  which  you  owe  to  his  memory,  you 
IttVB  convincing  proof  in  his  manuscript  an- 
Mations  to  Latin  authors  that  his  scholarship 
cttinot  have  been  quite  so  thorough  as  I  rep- 
wsmted  it.  You  convey,  moreover,  though 
vith  perfect  modesty  in  form,  the  idea  that 


you  believe  your  own  Latin  superior  to  your 
gilBuidfather^s,  notwithstanding  the  far  great- 
er variety  of  your  studies.  Let  me  confess 
that  I  did  somewhat  idealize  that  description 
of  your  grandfather's  intellectual  life.  I  de- 
scribed rather  a  life  which  might  have  been 
than  alife  which  actually  was.  And  even  this 
^  *  might  have  been  "  is  problematical.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  any  modem  has  ever 
really  mastered  Latin.  The  most  that  can  be 
said  is  that  a  man  situated  like  your  grand- 
father, without  a  profession,  without  our  pres- 
ent temptation  to  scatter  effort  in  many  pur- 
suite,  and  who  made  Latin  scholarship  his 
unique  intellectual  purpose,  would  probably 
go  nearer  to  a  satisfax;tory  degree  of  attain- 
ment than  we  whose  time  and  strength  have 
been  divided  into  so  many  fragments.  But 
the  picture  of  a  perfect  modern  Latinist  is 
purely  ideal,  and  the  prevalent  notion  of  high 
attainment  in  a  dead  language  is  not  fixed 
enough  to  be  a  standard,  whilst  if  it  were 
fixed  it  would  certainly  be  a  very  low  stand- 
ard. The  scholars  of  this  century  do  not 
write  Latin  except  as  a  mere  exercise ;  they 
do  not  write  books  in  Latin,  and  they  never 
speak  it  at  all.  They  do  not  use  the  language 
actively;  they  only  read  it,  which  is  not 
really  using  it,  but  only  seeing  how  other  men 
have  used  it.  There  is  the  same  difference 
between  reading  a  language  and  writing  or 
speaking  it  that  there  is  between  looking  at 
pictures  intelligently  and  painting  them. 
The  scholars  of  the  sixteenth  century  spoke 
Latin  habitually,  and  wrote  it  with  ease  and 
fluency.  **  Nicholas  Grouchy,"  says  Mon- 
taigne, **  who  wrote  a  book  de  Comitiis  Boma- 
norum;  William  Guerente,  who  has  written  a 
commentary  upon  Aristotle;  George  Buchan- 
an, that  great  Scotch  poet;  and  Marc  An- 
thony Muret,  whom  both  France  and  Italy 
have  acknowledged  for  the  best  orator  of  his 
time,  my  domestic  tutors  (at  college),  have 
aQ  of  them  often  told  me  that  I  had  in  my  in- 
fancy that  language  so  very  fluent  and  ready 
that  they  were  afraid  to  enter  into  discourse 
with  me. "  This  passage  is  interesting  for  two 
reasons;  it  shows  that  the  scholars  of  that 
age  spoke  Latin ;  but  it  proves  at  the  same 
time  that  they  cannot  have  been  really  mas- 
ters of  tha  language,  since  they  were  **  afraid 
to  enter  into  discourse"  with  a  clever  child. 
Fancy  an  Englishman  who  professed  to  be  a 
French  scholar  and  yet  '*  was  afraid  to  enter 
into  discourse  "  with  a  French  boy,  for  fear  he 
should  speak  too  quickly!  The  position  of 
these  scholars  relatively  to  Latin  was  in  fact 
too  isolated  for  it  to  have  been  possible  that 
they  should  reach  the  point  of  mastery.  Sup- 
pose a  society  of  Frenchmen,  in  some  sechid- 
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ed  little  French  village  where  no  Englishman 
ever  penetrates,  and  that  these  Frenchmen 
learn  English  from  dictionaries,  and  set  them- 
selves to  speak  English  with  each  other,  with- 
out anyhody  to  teach  them  the  colloqiiial  lan- 
guage or  its  pronunciation,  without  ever  once 
hearing  the  sound  of  it  from  English  lips, 
what  sort  of  English  would  they  create 
amongst  themselves?  This  is  a  question  that 
I  happen  to  be  able  to  answer  very  accurately, 
because  I  have  known  two  Frenchmen  who 
studied  English  literature  just  as  the  French- 
men of  the  sixteenth  century  studied  the  lit- 
erature of  ancient  Rome.  One  of  them,  es- 
pecially, had  attained  what  would  certainly 
in  the  case  of  a  dead  language  be  considered 
a  very  high  degree  of  scholarship  indeed. 
Most  of  our  great  authors  were  known  to  him, 
even  down  to  the  close  critical  comparison  of 
different  readings.  Aided  by  the  most  pow- 
erful memory  I  ever  knew,  he  had  amassed 
such  stores  that  the  acquisitions,  even  of  cul- 
tivated Englishmen,  would  in  many  cases 
l^ave  appeared  inconsiderable  beside  them. 
But  he  could  not  write  or  speak  English  in  a 
manner  tolerable  to  an  Englishman;  and  al- 
though he  Idiew  nearly  all  the  words  in  the 
language,  it  was  dictionary  knowledge,  and 
so  different  from  an  Englishman's  apprehen- 
sion of  the  same  words  that  it  was  only  a  sort 
of  pseudo-English  that  be  knew,  and  not  our 
living  tongue.  His  appreciation  of  our  au- 
thors, especially  of  our  poets,  differed  so  wide- 
ly from  English  criticism  and  English  feeling 
tiiat  it  was  evident  he  did  not  understand 
them  as  we  understand  them.  Two  things  es- 
pecially proved  this:  he  frequently  mistook 
declamatory  versification  of  the  most  medio- 
cre quality  for  poetry  of  an  elevated  order; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  his  ear  failed  to  per- 
ceive the  music  of  the  musical  poets,  as  Byron 
and  Tennyson.  How  could  he  hear  their  mu- 
sic, he  to  whom  our  English  sounds  were  all 
unknown?  Here,  for  example,  is  the  way  he 
read**Claribel:"— 


**  At  ev  ae  bitUe  boinni< 

Asnut  xe  aeeket  Ion 
At  none  ze  veeld  be  ommen 

Aboot  le  most  edston 
At  meedneeg  ze  mon  oomrnen 

An  lokes  dorn  alon 
Ere  Boogg  ze  lintveet  svelkiH 
Ze  cUrvoio-ed  may!  dvelleM 

Ze  fledgling  RTOst  UspesB 
Ze  Blombroofl  tev  ootveUen 

Ze  babblang  roniiel  creoBpeai 
Ze  olloT  grot  replee-esB 
Vere  CUtribel  lovlee-esB." 

This,  as  nearly  as  I  have  been  able  to  ren- 
der it  in  English  spelling,  was  the  way  in 
which  a  French  gentleman  of  really  high 
culture   was   accustomed   to   read   English 


poetry  to  himself.  Is  it  surprising  that  he 
should  have  failed  to  appreciate  the  music  of 
our  musical  verse?  He  did  not,  however^ 
seem  to  be  aware  that  there  existed  any  ob- 
stacle to  the  accuracy  of  his  decisions,  but 
gave  his  opinion  with  a  good  deal  of  author- 
ity, which  might  have  surprised  me  had  I  not 
so  frequently  heard  Latin  scholars  do  exactly 
the  same  thing.  My  French  friend  read 
'^  Claribel "  in  a  ridiculous  manner;  but  Eng- 
lish scholars  all  read  Latin  poetry  in>  man- 
ner not  less  ridiculous.  You  laugh  to  hear 
'' Claribel  *'  read  with  a  foreign  pronuncia- 
tion, and  you  see  at  once  the  absurdity  of 
affecting  to  judge  of  it  as  poetry  before  the 
reader  has  learned  to  pronounce  the  sounds; 
but  you  do  not  laugh  to  hear  Latin  poetry 
read  with  a  foreign  pronunciation,  and  you 
do  not  perceive  that  we  are  all  of  us  disqual- 
ified, by  our  profound  ignorance  of  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  ancient  Romans,  for  any 
competent  criticism  of  their  verse.  Ia  all 
poetry,  in  all  oratory,  in  much  of  the  best 
and  most  artistic  prose-writing  also,  sound 
has  a  great  influence  upon  sense:  a  great 
deal  is  conveyed  by  it,  especially  in  the  way 
of  feeling.  If  we  do  not  thoroughly  know 
and  practise  the  right  pronimciation  (and  by 
the  right  pronunciation  I  mean  that  which 
the  author  himself  thought  in  whilst  he 
wrote),  we  miss  those  delicate  tones  and  ca- 
dences which  are  in  literature  like  the  modu- 
lations of  the  voice  in  speech.  Nor  can  we 
properly  appreciate  the  artistic  choice  of 
beautiful  names  for  persons  and  places  unless 
we  know  the  sounds  of  th^  quite  accurately, 
and  have  already  in  our  minds  the  associa* 
tions  belonging  to  the  sounds.  Names  which 
are  selected  with  the  greatest  care  by  our 
English  poets,  and  which  hold  their  place 
like  jewels  on  the  finely-wrought  texture  of 
the  verse,  lose  all  their  value  when  they  are 
read  with  a  vicious  foreign  pronunciation. 
So  it  must  be  with  Latin  poetry  when  read 
by  an  Englishman,  €tnd  it  is  probable  that  we 
are  really  quite  insensible  to  the  delicate  art 
of  verbal  selection  as  it  was  practised  by  the 
most  consummate  masters  of  antiquity. 

I  know  that  scholars  think  that  they  h 
the  Boman  music  still ;  but  this  is  one  of  th< 
illusions  of   scholarship.     In  each  counl 
Latin  scholars  have  adopted  a  convention 
style  of  reading,  and  the  sounds  which  are 
conformity  with  that  style  seem  to  them 
be  musical,  whilst  other  than  the  accept 
sounds  seem  ridiculous,  and  grate  harshly 
the  unaccustomed  ear.    The  music  which  th^ 
Englishman  hears,  or  imagines  that  he  h 
in  the  language  of  ancient  Rome,  is  certainl; 
not  the  music  which  the  Roman  authors 
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tended  to  no^.  in  words.  It  is  as  if  my 
Freachman,  having  read  '^Claribel"  in  his 
own  way,  had  affirmed  that  he  heard  the  mu- 
dc  of  the  veree.  If  he  heard  music  at  all,  it 
was  not  Tennyson'a 

Permit  me  to  add  a  few  observations  about 
sense.  My  French  friend  certainly  under- 
stood English  in  a  very  remarkable  manner 
for  a  student  who  had  never  visited  our  coun- 
try; he  knew  the  dictionary  meaning  of  every 
word  he  encountered,  and  yet  there  ever  re- 
mained between  him  and  our  EInglish  tongue 
a  barrier  or  wall  of  separation,  hard  to  define, 
but  easy  to  perceive^  In  the  true  deep  sense 
he  never  imderstood  the  languaga  He 
studied  it,  laid  r^ular  si^e  to  it,  mastered  it 
to  all  appearance,  yet  remained,  to  the  end, 
outside  of  it.  His  observations,  and  especially 
bis  unfavorable  criticisms,  proved  this  quite 
conclusively.  Expressions  often  appeared  to 
bim  ^Milty,  in  which  no  English  reader  wotdd 
see  anything  to  remark  upon;  it  may  be 
added  that  (by  way  of  compensation)  he  was 
unable  to  appreciate  the  oddity  of  those  in- 
tentionally quaint  turns  of  expression  which 
are  invented  by  the  craft  of  humorists.  It 
may  even  be  doubted  whether  his  English 
was  of  any  ascertainable  use  to  him.  He 
might  probably  have  come  as  near  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  our  authors  by  the  help  of 
translations,  and  he  could  ne^  converse  in 
Inglish,  for  the  spoken  laiiguage  was  entirely 
unintelligflble  to  him.  An  acquisition  of  this 
kind  seems  scarcely  an  adeqiiate  reward  for 
the  labor  that  it  costs.  Compared  with  living 
Sng^ishmen  my  French  friend  was  nowhere, 
but  if  English  had  been  a  dead  language,  he 
would  have  been  looked  up  to  as  a  very  emi- 
nent scholar,  and  would  have  occupied  a  pro- 
fessor's chair  in  the  imiversity. 

A  little  more  life  might  be  given  to  the 
study  of  Latin  by  making  it  a  spoken  lan- 
guage. Boys  might  be  taught  to  ^>eak  Latin 
in  tiifiir  schooldays  with  the  modem  Boman 
pronunciation,  which,  though  probably  a 
deviation  from  the  ancient,  is  certainly  nearer 
to  it  than  our  own.  If  colloquial  Latin  were 
madea subject  of  special  research,  it  is  likely 
tiiat  a  sufficiently  rich  phrase-book  might  be 
OQDstructed  from  the  plays.  If  this  plan  were 
pursued  throughout  Europe  (always  adopting 
the  Boman  pronunciation)  all  educated  men 
^ould  possess  a  conmion  tongue  which  might 
be  enriched  to  suit  modem  requirements  with- 
OQt  any  serious  departure  from  classical  con- 
struction. The  want  of  such  a  system  as  this 
^as  painfully  felt  at  the  council  of  the  Vati- 
can, where  t^e  assembled  prelates  discovered 
that  their  Latin  was  of  no  practical  use,  al- 
though Hie  Boman  Catholic  clergy  employ 


Latin  more  habitually  than  any  other  body 
of  men  in  the  world.  That  a  modem  may  be 
taught  to  think  in  Latin,  is  proved  by  the 
early  education  of  Montaigne,  and  I  may 
mention  a  much  more  recent  instance.  My 
brother-in-law  told  me  that,  in  the  spring  of 
1871,  a  friend  of  his  had  come  to  stay  with 
him  accompanied  by  his  little  son,  a  boy 
seven  years  old.  This  child  spoke  Latin  with 
the  utmost  fluency,  and  he  spoke  nothing  else. 
What  I  am  going  to  suggest  is  a  Utopian 
dream,  but  let  us  suppose  that  a  hundred 
fathers  could  be  found  in  Europe,  all  of  this 
way  of  thinking,  all  resolved  to  submit  to 
some  inconvenience  in  order  that  their  sons 
might  speak  Latin  as  a  living  language.  A 
small  island  might  be  rented  near  the  coast 
of  Italy,  and  in  that  island  Latin  alone  might 
be  permitted.  Just  as  the  successive  govern- 
ments of  France  maintain  the  establishments 
of  Sevres  and  the  Gk)belins  to  keep  the  manu- 
factures of  porcelain  and  tapestry  up  to  a 
recognized  high  standard  of  excellence,  so 
this  Latin  island  might  be  maintained  to  give 
more  vivacity  to  scholarship.  If  there  were 
but  one  little  comer  of  groimd  on  the  wide 
earth  where  pure  Latin  was  constantly  spoken, 
our  knowledge  of  the  classic  writers  would 
become  far  more  sympathetically  intimate. 
After  living  in  the  Latin  island  we  should 
think  in  Latin  as  we  read,  and  read  without 
translating. 

But  this  is  dreaming.  It  is  too  certain  that 
on  returning  from  the  Latin  island  into  the 
atmosphere  of  modem  colleges  an  evil  change 
would  come  over  our  young  Latinists  like 
that  which  came  upon  the  young  Montaigne 
when  his  father  sent  him  to  the  college  of 
Guienne,  *'at  that  time  the  best  and  most 
flourishing  in  France."  Montaigne  tells  us 
that,  notwithstanding  all  his  father's  precau- 
tions, the  place  "was  a  college  still."  *'My 
Latin,"  he  adds,  **  immediately  grew  corrupt^ 
and  by  diecontinuance  I  have  since  lost  all 
manner  of  use  of  tf."  If  it  were  the  custom 
to  speak  Latin,  it  would  be  the  custom  to 
speak  it  badly;  and  a  master  of  the  lan- 
guage would  have  to  conform  to  the  evil 
usages  around  him.  Our  present  state  of  ig- 
norance has  the  charm  of  being  silent,  except 
when  old-fashioned  gentlemen  in  the  House 
of  Commons  quote  poetry  which  jthey  cannot 
pronounce  to  hearers  who  cannot  understand 
it. 

None.— An  EngUah  orator  quoted  from  Cloero  the  sentence. 
**  Non  InteUigant  homines  quam  ma^um  vectigal  sit  parsL 
monia."  He  made  the  second  vowel  in  vectiffol  short,  and 
the  House  laughed  at  hSm;  he  tried  again  and  pronounced  It 
with  the  long  sound  of  the  English  i,  on  which  the  critical 
body  he  addressed  was  perfectlj  satisfied.  But  if  a  Roman 
had  been  present  It  is  probable  that,  of  the  two,  the  short 
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]Cnf?Iish  i  would  ha^re  estonished  hfe  ears  the  less,  for  our 
short  i  does  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  southern  t 
whereas  our  long  i  resembles  no  sbigle  letter  in  any  alphabet 
of  the  Latin  family  of  langua^;^.  We  are  scrupulously  care- 
ful to  avoid  wliat  we  call  false  quantities,  we  are  quite  utter^ 
and  ignorantly  unscrupulous  about  fake  sounds.  One  of  the 
best  instances  is  the  well-lmown  *'  vealy  vidi,  vici,"  which  we 
pronounce  very  much  as  if  it  had  been  written  vjnm,  vaidai, 
vaiaal,  in  Italian  letters. 


LETTER  IV. 

TO  A  STUDENT  OF  LTTERATURE. 

Studies,  whatever  th^  may  be,  always  considered,  by  some, 
a  waste  of  time— The  classical  lan^uaxes— llie  higher 
mathematice— The  accomplishments— Indirect  uses  of 
different  studies— Influence  of  music— Studies  indirectly 
useful  to  authors— What  induced  Mr.  Roecoe  to  write  the 
lives  of  Lorenso  de'  Medici  uid  Leo  X. 

Whatbvbb  you  study,  some  one  will  con- 
sider that  particular  study  a  foolish  waste 
of  time. 

If  you  were  to  abandon  successively  every 
.  subject  of  intellectual  labor  which  had,  in  its 
turn,  been  condemned  by  some  adviser  as  use- 
lees,  the  result  would  be  simple  intellectual 
nakedness.  The  classical  languages,  to  begin 
with,  have  long  been  considered  useless  by  the 
majority  of  practical  people—and  pray,  what 
to  shopkeepers,  doctors,  attorneys,  artists, 
can  be  the  use  of  the  higher  mathematics? 
And  if  these  studies,  which  have  been  con- 
ventionally classed  as  serious  studies,  are  con- 
sidered unnecessary  notwithstanding  the  tre- 
mendous authority  of  custom,  how  much  the 
more  are  those  studies  exposed  to  a  like  con- 
tempt which  belong  to  the  category  of  accom- 
plishments !  What  is  the  use  of  drawing,  for 
it  ends  in  a  worthless  sketch?  Why  should 
we  study  music  when  after  wasting  a  thousand 
hours  the  amateur  cannot  satisfy  the  ear?  A 
quoi  bon  modem  languages  when  the  accom- 
plishment only  enables  us  to  call  a  waiter  in 
French  or  Grerman  who  is  sure  to  answer  us 
in  English?  And  what,  when  it  is  not  your 
trade,  can  be  the  good  of  dissecting  animals 
or  plants? 

To  all  questionings  of  this  kind  there  is  but 

one  reply.    We  work  for  culture.    We  work 

to  enlarge  the  intelligence,  and  to  make  it  a 

better  and  more  effective  instnunent.    This  is 

,  our  main  purpose ;  but  it  may  be  added  that 

even  for  our  special  labors  it  is  always  diffi- 

'cult  to  say  beforehand  exactly  what  will  turn 

out  in  the  end  to  be  most  useful.    What,  in 

i  appearance,  can  be  more  entirely  outside  the 

work  of  a  landscape  painter  than  the  study  of 

ancient  history?  and  yet  I  can  show  you  how 

an  interest  in  ancient  history  might  indirectly 

be  of  great  service  to  a  landscape  painter.    It 


would  make  him  profoundly  feel  the  human 
associations  of  many  localities  which  to  an  ig- 
norant man  would  be  devoid  of  interest  or 
meaning ;  and  this  human  interest  in  the  scenes 
where  great  events  have  taken  place,  or  which 
have  been  distinguished  by  the  habitation  of 
iUustrious  men  in  other  ages,  is  in  fact  one  of 
the  great  fundamental  motives  of  landscape 
painting.  It  has  been  very  much  questioned, 
especially  by  foreign  critics,  whether  the  in- 
terest in  botany  which  is  taken  by  some  of 
the  more  cultivated  English  landscape  x>aint- 
ers  is  not  for  them  a  false  -  direction  and 
wrong  employment  of  the  mind ;  but  a  land- 
scape painter  may  feel  his  interest  in  vegeta- 
tion infinitely  increased  by  the  accurate 
knowledge  of  its  laws,  and  such  an  increase 
of  interest  would  make  him  work  more  zeal- 
ously, and  with  less  danger  of  weariness  and 
ennui,  besides  being  a  very  useful  help  to  the 
memory  in  retaining  the  authentic  vegetable 
forms.  It  may  seem  more  difficult  to  show 
the  possible  utility  of  a  study  apparently  so 
entirely  outside  of  other  studies  as  music  is; 
and  yet  music  has  an  important  influence  on 
the  whole  of  our  emotional  nature,  and  indi- 
rectly upoii  expression  of  all  kinds.  He  who 
has  once  learned  the  self-control  of  the  musi- 
cian, the  use  of  piano  and  farte,  each  in  its 
right  place,  when  to  be  lightly  swift  or  majes- 
tically slow,  and  especially  how  to  keep  to  the 
key  once  chosen  till  the  right  time  has  come 
for  changing  it;  he  who  has  once  learned  this 
knows  the  secret  of  the  arts.  No  painter, 
writer,  orator,  who  had  the  power  and  judg- 
ment of  a  thoroughly  cultivated  musician, 
could  sin  against  the  broad  principles  of  taste. 
More  than  all  other  men  have  authors  rea- 
son to  appreciate  the  indirect  utilities  of 
knowledge  that  is  apparently  irrelevant. 
Who  can  tell  what  knowledge  will  be  of  most 
use  to  them^  Even  the  very  greatest  of  au- 
thors are  indebted  to  miscellaneous  reading, 
often  in  several  different  languages,  for  the 
suggestion  of  their  most  original  works,  and 
for  the  light  which  has  kindled  many  a  shin- 
ing thought  of  their  own.  And  authors  who 
seem  to  have  less  need  than  others  of  an  out- 
ward help,  poets  whose  compositions  might 
appear  to  be  chiefly  inventive  and  emotional, 
novelists  who  are  free  from  the  restraints  and 
the  researches  of  the  historian,  work  up  what 
they  know  into  what  they*  write;  so  that  if 
you  could  remove  every  line  which  is  based 
on  studies  outside  the  strict  limits  of  their  art, 
you  would  blot  out  half  their  compositions. 
Take  the  antiquarian  element  out  of  Scott, 
and  see  how  many  of  his  works  could  never 
have  been  written.  Remove  from  Gold- 
smithes  brain  the  i^oUection  of  his  way  wted 
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studieB  and  strange  ezperienoee,  and  jou 
would  remove  the  rich  material  of  the  **  Trav- 
eller'' and  the  Essays,  and  mutilate  even  the 
immortal  **  Vicar  of  Wakefield."  Without  a 
classical  education  and  foreign  travel,  Byron 
would  not  have  composed  ''  Childe  Harold ; " 
without  the  most  catholic  interest  in  the  liter- 
ature of  all  the  ages,  and  of  many  different 
peofto  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Mediterrar 
nean,  our  contemporary  William  Morris 
would  never  have  conceived,  and  could  not 
have  executed,  that  strong  work  ''The  Earth- 
ly Paradise."  It  may  not  seem  necessary  to 
leam  Italian,  yet  Mr.  Roscoe's  celehrity  as  an 
author  was  due  in  the  first  place  to  his  private 
fondness  for  Italian  Utisrature.  He  did  kiot 
leam  Italian  in  order  that  he  might  write  his 
biographies,  hut  he  wrote  ahout  Lorenzo  and 
Leo  because  he  had  mastered  Italian,  and  he- 
cause  the  language  led  him  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  greatest  house  of  Florence.  The  way 
in  which  authors  are  led  by  their  favorite 
itoiieB  indirectly  to  the  great  performance  of 
their  hves  has  never  been  more  clearly  illus- 
trated than  in  this  instance. 

When  William  Boscoe  was  a  young  man  he 
had  for  his  friend  Francis  Holden,  nephew  of 
Mr.  Richard  Holden,  a  schoolmaster  in  Liver^ 
poaL  Francis  Holden  was  a  y  oimg  man  of  un- 
coQunon  culture,  having  at  the  same  time 
really  sound  scholarship  in  several  languages, 
and  an  ardent  enthusiasm  for  literature.  He 
urged  Boscoe  to  study  languages,  and  used  es- 
pecially, in  their  evening  walks  together,  to  re- 
peat to  him  passages  from  the  noblest  poets 
of  Italy.  In  this  way  Boscoe  was  led  to  at- 
tempt Italian,  €uid,  having  once  begun,  went 
on  till  he  had  mastered  it  *'Itwas  in  the 
course  of  these  studies,"  says  his  biographer, 
*'tiiat  he  first  formed  the  idea  of  writing  the 
life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici^ 


LETTEB  V. 

TO  A  COUirrST    OENTLEMAN   who    IUD3RKTTED 
THAT  ms  SON  HAD  THE  TBNDBNCIBS  OF  A  DI- 

UBnAirr. 

TwiBenracy  of  the  common  distinction  between  amateur  pm^ 
ntti  and  more  serious  studies— All  of  us  are  amateurs  in 
Bsoy  thlngs^Frinoe  Albert— The  Emperor  Napoleon  HI. 
--OoDtnMt  between  general  and  professional  education 
-The  price  of  high  accomplishment 

1  AGfRSB  with  you  that  amateurship,  as 
generally  practised,  may  be  a  waste  of  time, 
tet  the  common  distinction  between  amateur 
porsQilB  and  serious  studies  is  inconsistent. 
A  painter  whose  art  is  imperfect  and  who 
^  not  work  for  money  is  called  an  ama- 


teur; a  scholar  who  writes  imperfect  Latin, 
not  for  money,  escapes  the  imputation  of 
amateurship,  and  is  called  a  learned  man. 
Surely  we  have  been  blinded  by  custom  in 
these  things.  Ideas  of  frivolity  are  attached 
to  imperfect  acquirement  in  certain  direc- 
tions, and  ideas  of  gravity  to  equally  imper- 
fect acquirement  in  others.  To  write  bad 
Latin  poetry  is  not  thought  to  be  frivolous, 
but  it  is  considered  frivolous  to  compose  im- 
perfectly and  unprofessionally  in  other  fine 
arts. 

Tet  are  we  not  all  of  us  amateurs  in  those 
pursmts  which  constituted  our  education — 
amateurs  at  the  best,  if  we  loved  them,  and 
even  inferior  to  amateurs  if  w^  disliked  them? 
We  have  not  sounder  knowledge  or  more 
perfect  skill  in  the  ancient  languages  than 
Prince  Albert  had  in  music.  We  know  some- 
thing of  them,  yet  in  comparison  with  perfect 
mastery  such  as  that  of  a  cultivated  old  Greek 
or  Roman,  our  scholarship  is  at  the  best  on'a 
level  with  the  musical  scholarship  of  a  culti- 
vated amateur  like  the  Prince  Consort. 

If  the  essence  of  dilettantism  is  to  be  con- 
tented with  imperfect  attainment,  I  fear  that 
all  educated  people  must  be  considered  dilet* 
tants. 

It  is  narrated  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  m. 
that  in  answer  to  some  one  who  inquired  of 
his  Majesty  whether  the  Prince  Imperial  was 
a  musician,  he  replied  that  he  discouraged 
dilettantism,  and  *^did  not  wish  his  son  to 
be  a  Coburg."  But  the  Emperor  himself  was 
quite  as  much  a  dilettant  as  Prince  Albert; 
though  their  dilettantism  did  not  lie  in  the 
same  directions.  The  Prince  was  an  amateur 
musician  and  artist;  the  Emperor  was  an 
amateur  historian,  an  amateur  scholar,  and 
antiquary.  It  may  be  added  that  Napoleon 
III.  indulged  in  another  and  more  dangerous 
kind  of  amateurship.  He  had  a  taste  for 
amateur  generalship,  and  the  consequences  of 
his  indulgence  of  this  taste  are  known  to 
every  one. 

The  variety  of  modem  education  encour- 
ages a  scattered  dilettantism.  It  is  only  in 
professional  life  that  the  energies  of  yoimg 
men  are  powerfully  concentrated.  There  is 
a  steadying  effect  in  thorough  professional 
training  which  school  education  does  not  sup- 
ply. Our  boys  receive  praise  and  prizes  for 
doing  many  things  most  imperfectly,  and  it 
is  not  their  fault  if  they  remain  ignorant  of 
what  perfection  really  is,  and  of  the  immensi- 
ty oi  the  labor  which  it  costs.  I  think  that 
you  would  do  well,  perhaps,  without  discour- 
aging your  son  too  much  by  chillingly  accurate 
estimates  of  the  value  of  what  he  has  done,  to 
make  him  on  all  proper  occasions  feel  and  see 
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the  difference  between  half-knowledge  and 
thorough  mastery.  It  wotdd  be  a  good  thing 
for  a  youth  to  be  made  clearly  aware  how 
enormoufl  a  price  of  labor  Nature  has  set 
upon  high  accomplishment  in  everything 
that  is  really  worthy  of  his  pursuit.  It  is 
this  persuasion,  which  men  usually  arrive  at 
only  in  their  maturity,  that  operates  as  the 
most  effectual  tranquillizer  of  frivolous  activ- 
ities. 


LETTER  VI. 

TO  THm  PBINOIPAL  OF  ▲  FttESOB  OOLLBQE. 

• 

The  Anthor^B  dread  of  protection  In  InteDectoal  puTBufte— Br- 

ample  from  the  Fine  Arts— Priae  poems— <3aTemmenfal 

encQungement  of  leaniing— The  bad  effects  of  It— Pet 

punoitB— Objection  to  the  interference  of  Ministers— A 

project  for  separate  examinations. 

What  I  am  going  to  say  will  seem  yery 
strange  to  you,  and  is  not  unlikely  to  fiux>u8e 
as  much  professional  animosity  as  you  are  ca- 
pable of  feeling  against  an  old  friend.  You 
who  are  a  dignitary  of  the  University,  and 
have  earned  your  various  titles  in  a  fair  field, 
as  a  soldier  wins  his  epaulettes  before  the  en- 
emy, are  not  the  likeliest  person  to  hear  with 
patience  the  unauthorized  theories  of  an  inno- 
vator. Take  them,  then,  as  mere  specula- 
tions, if  you  will— not  altogether  unworthy 
of  consideration,  for  they  are  suggested  by  a 
sincere  anxiety  for  the  best  interests  of  learn- 
ing, and  yet  not  very  dangerous  to  vested  in- 
terests of  any  kind,  since  they  can  have  little 
influence  on  the  practice  or  opinion  of  the 
world. 

I  feel  a  great  dread  of  what  may  be  called 
protection  in  intellectual  pursuits.  It  seems 
to  me  that  when  the  Qovemment  of  a  coun- 
try applies  an  artificial  stimulus  to  certain 
branches  of  study  for  their  encouragement, 
by  the  offer  of  rewards  in  honor  or  in  money 
beyond  the  rewards  inherent  in  the  studies 
themselves,  or  coming  naturally  from  their 
usefulness  to  mankind,  there  is  a  great  dan- 
ger that  men  may  give  a  disproportionate  at- 
tention to  those  favored  branches  of  study. 
Let  me  take  an  example  from  the  practice  of 
the  Fine  Arts.  A  Gk)vernment,  by  medals 
and  crosses,  or  by  money,  can  easily  create 
and  foster  a  school  of  x>ainting  which  is  en- 
tirely out  of  relation  to  the  century  in  which 
it  exists,  and  quite  incapable  of  working  har- 
moniously with  the  contemporary  national 
life.  This  has  actually  been  done  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  in  various  countries,  especially 
in  France  and  in  Bavaria.  A  sort  of  classi- 
cism which  had  scarcely  any  foundation  in 
sincerity  of  feeling  was  kept  up  artificially  by 


a  system  of  encouragement  which  offierad  ia- 
ducements  outside  the  genuine  ambition  of 
an  artist.  The  true  enthusiasm  which  is  the 
life  of  art  impels  the  artist  to  express  his  own 
feeling  for  the  delight  of  others.  The  offer  of 
a  medal  or  a  pension  induces  him  to  make 
the  sort  of  picture  which  is  likely  to  satisfy 
the  authorities.  He  first  ascertains  what  is 
according  to  the  rule,  and  then  follows  it  as 
nearly  as  he  is  able.  He  works  in  a  temper  of 
simple  conformity,  remote  indeed  from  the 
passionate  enthusiasm  of  creation.  It  is  so 
with  prize  poems.  We  all  know  the  sort  of 
poetry  which  is  composed  in  order  to  gain 
prizes.  The  anxiety  of  the  versifier  is  to  be 
safe:  he  tries  to  compose  what  will  "escapo, 
censure;  he  dreads  the  originality  that  may 
give  offence.  But  all  powerful  pictures  and 
poems  have  been  wrought  in  the  energy  of  in- 
dividual feeling,  not  in  conformity  to  a  pat- 
tern. 

Now,  suppose  that,  instead  of  encouraging 
poetry  or  painting,  a  Government  resolves  to 
encourage  learning.  It  will  patronize  certain 
pursuits  to  the  neglect  of  others,  or  it  will  en- 
courage certain  pursuits  more  liberally  than 
others.  The  subjects  of  such  a  Government 
will  not  follow  learning  exclusively  for  its  de- 
lightfulness  or  its  utility;  another  considera- 
tion will  affect  their  choice.  They  wiU  inquire 
which  pursuits  are  rewarded  by  prizes  in 
honor  or  money,  and  they  will  be  strongly 
tempted  to  select  them.  Therefore,  unless  the 
Government  has  exercised  extraordinary  wis- 
dom, men  will  leam  what  they  do  not  really 
care  for  and  may  never  practically  want,  mere- 
ly in  order  to  win  some  academical  grade.  So 
soon  as  this  object  has  been  attained,  they 
will  unmediately  abandon  the  studies  by 
which  they  attained  it. 

Can  it  be  said  that  in  these  cases  the 
purposes  of  the  Government  were  fulfilled? 
Clearly  not,  if  it  desired  to  form  a  x>ermanent 
taste  for  learning.  But  it  may  have  done 
worse  than  fail  in  this  merely  negative  way ; 
it  may  have  diverted  its  youth  from  pursuits 
to  which  Nature  called  them,  and  in  which 
they  might  have  effectually  aided  the  ad- 
vancement and  the  prosperity  of  the  State. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  Government  were  to 
have  a  pet  study,  and  offer  great  artificial  in- 
ducements for  success  in  it.  Suppose  that 
the  pet  study  were  entomology.  All  the  most 
promising  youth  of  the  country  would  spend 
ten  years  in  emulating  Messrs.  Kirby  and 
Spence,  and  take  their  degrees  as  entomolog- 
ical bachelors.  But  might  it  not  easily  hap- 
pen that  to  a  majority  of  the  young  gentlemen 
this  pursuit  would  have  acted  positively  as  a 
hindrance  by  keeping  them  from  other  pur- 
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suits  more  likely  to  help  them  in  their  pro- 
feBsioDBt  It  would  not  only  cost  a  great  deal 
of  valuable  time,  it  would  absorb  a  quantity 
of  youthful  eneigy  which  the  country  can  ill 
afford  to  lose.  The  Government  would  prob- 
ably affirm  that  entomology,  if  not  always 
practically  useful  in  itself,  was  an  invaluable 
intellectual  training;  but  what  if  this  train- 
ing used  up  the  early  vigor  which  might 
be  needed  for  other  pursuits,  and  of  which 
every  human  being  has  only  a  limited  sup- 
ply? We  should  be  told,  no  doubt,  that  this 
powerful  encouragement  was  necessary  to 
the  advancement  of  science,  and  it  is  true 
that  under  such  a  system  the  rudiments  of 
entomology  would  be  more  generally  known. 
But  the  vulgarization  of  rudiments  is  not 
the  advancement  of  knowledge.  Ehitomology 
has  gone  quite  as  far  in  discovery,  though 
pursued  simply  for  its  own  sake,  as  it  would 
have  gone  if  it  had  been  made  necessary  to  a 
bachelor's  degree. 

You  will  ask  whether  I  would  go  so  far  as 
to  abolish  degrees  of  all  kinds.  Certainly 
not;  that  is  not  my  project.  But  I  believe 
that  no  Gk)vemment  is  competent  to  make  a 
selection  amongst  intellectual  pursuits  and 
flay,  "This  or  that  pursuit  shall  be  encour- 
aged by  university  degrees,  whilst  other  pur- 
suits of  intellectual  men  shall  have  no  en- 
couragement whatever.'^  I  may  mention  by 
name  your  present  autocrat  of  Public  In- 
struction, Jules  Simon.  He  is  a  literary  man 
of  some  eminence;  he  has  written  severed  in- 
teresting books,  and  on  the  whole  he  is  prob- 
ably more  competent  to  deal  with  these  ques. 
tions  than  many  of  his  predecessors.  But 
however  capable  a  man  may  be,  he  is  sure  to 
be  biassed  by  the  feeling  common  to  all  intel- 
lectual men  which  attributes  a  peculieur  im- 
portance to  their  own  pursuits.  I  do  not  like 
to  see  any  Minister,  or  any  Cabinet  of  Minis- 
ters, settling  what  all  the  young  men  of  a 
country  are  to  learn  under  penalty  of  exclu- 
sion from  all  the  liberal  professions. 

What  I  should  think  more  reasonable  would 
be  some  such  arrangement  as  the  following. 
There  might  be  a  board  of  thoroughly  compe- 
t^t  examiners  for  each  branch  of  study  sepa- 
rately, authorized  to  confer  certificatesof  com- 
petence. When  a  man  believed  himself  to  have 
mastered  a  branch  of  study,  he  would  go  and 
try  to  get  a  certificate  for  that.  The  various 
studies  would  then  be  followed  according  to  the 
public  sense  of  their  importance,  and  would 
fall  quite  naturally  into  the  rank  which  they 
ought  to  occupy  at  any  given  period  of  the 
national  history.  These  separate  examina- 
tions should  be  severe  enough  to  ensure  a  ser- 
Ticeable  degree  of  proficiency.  Nobody  should 


be  allowed  to  teach  anything  who  had  not  got  a 
certificate  for  the  particular  thing  he  intended 
to  profess.  In  the  contusion  of  yotu*  present 
system,  not  only  do  you  fail  to  insure  the 
thoroughness  of  pupils,  but  the  teachers  them- 
selves are  too  frequently  incompetent  in  some 
speciality  which  accidentally  falls  to  their 
share.  I  think  that  a  Greek  master  ought  to 
be  a  complete  Hellenist,  but.  surely  it  is  not 
necessary  that  he  shotdd  be  half  a  mathema- 
tician. 

To  sum  up.  It  seems  tome  that  a  Gk)vem- 
ment  has  no  business  to  favor  some  intellect- 
ual pursuits  more  than  others,  but  that  it 
ought  to  recognize  competent  attainment  in 
every  one  of  them  by  a  sort  of  diploma  or  cer- 
tificate, leaving  the  relative  rank  of  different 
pursuits  to  be  settled  by  public  opinion.  And 
as  to  the  educators  themselves,  I  think  that 
when  a  man  has  proved  his  competence  in 
one  thing,  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  teach 
that  one  thing  in  the  University  without  be- 
ing required  to  pass  an  examination  in  any 
other  thing. 


LETTER  Vn. 

TO  THB  PRmOIPAL  OF  A  FRENCH  OOLLBaB. 

Loss  of  time  to  acquire  an  ancient  language  too  imperfeotlif 
for  it  to  be  useful— Dr.  Arnold— Mature  life  leaves  little 
time  for  culture— Modem  indifference  to  ancient  think- 
ing—larger experience  of  the  modems— The  moderns 
older  than  the  ancients— The  Author's  regret  that  Latin 
has  ceased  to  be  a  living  language— The  shortest  waj  to 
learn  to  read  a  language— The  recent  interest  in  modem 
languages   A  French  student  of  Hebrew. 

I  WAS  happy  to  learn  your  opinion  of  the  re- 
form so  recently  introduced  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  the  more  so  that  I  was 
glad  to  find  the  views  of  so  inexperienced  a 
person  as  myself  confirmed  by  your  wider 
knowledge.  You  weqt  even  farther  than  M. 
Jules  Simon,  for  you  openly  expressed  a  de- 
sire for  the  complete  withdrawal  of  Greek 
from  the  ordinary  school  curriculum.  Not 
that  you  undervalue  Greek, — ^no  one  of  your 
scholarship  would  be  likely  to  undervalue  a 
great  literature, — ^but  you  thought  it  a  loss  of 
time  to  acquire  a  language  so  imperfectly  that 
the  literature  still  remained  practically  closed 
whilst  thousands  of  valuable  hours  had  been 
wasted  on  the  details  of  grammar.  The  truth 
is,  that  although  the  principle  of  beginning 
many  things  in  school  education  with  the  idea 
that  the  pupil  will  in  maturer  life  pursue  them 
to  fuller  accomplishment  may  in  some  in- 
stances be  justified  by  the  prolonged  studies 
of  men  who  have  a  natural  taste  for  erudition, 
it  is  idle  to  shut  one^s  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
most  men  have  no  inclination  for  school-wOrk 
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after  they  have  left  school,  and  if  they  had 
the  inclination  they  have  not  the  time.  Our 
own  Dr.  Arnold,  the  model  English  schoolmas- 
ter, said,  ''  It  is  so  hard  to  begin  anything  in 
after-life,  and  so  comparatively  easy  to  con- 
tinue what  has  been  begun,  that  I  think  we 
are  bound  to  break  ground,  as  it  were,  into 
several  of  the  mines  of  knowledge  with  our  pu- 
pils ;  that  the  first  difficulties  may  be  overcome 
by  them  whilst  there  is  yet  a  power  from  with- 
out to  aid  their  own  faltering  resolution,  and 
that  so  they  may  be  enabled,  if  they  will,  to 
go  on  with  the  study  hereafter/^  The  princi- 
ple here  expressed  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  im- 
portant principles  of  all  early  education,  and 
yet  I  think  that  it  cannot  be  safely  followed 
without  taking  account  of  human  nature, 
such  as  it  is.  Everything  hangs  on  that  lit- 
tle parenthesis  **if  they  wilL"  And  if  they 
will  not^  how  then?  The  time  spent  in  break- 
ing the  ground  has  been  wasted,  except  so  far 
as  the  exercise  of  breaking  the  ground  may 
have  been  useful  in  mental  gymnastics. 

Mature  life  brings  so  many  professional  or 
social  duties  that  it  leaves  scant  time  for  cult- 
yxre\  and 'those  who  care  for  culture  most 
eeimestly  and  sincerely,  are  the  very  persons 
who  will  economize  time  to  the  utmost.  Now, 
to  read  a  language  that  haa  been  very  imper- 
fectly mastered  is  felt  to  be  a  bad  economy  of 
time.  Suppose  the  case  of  a  man  occupied  in 
business  who  has  studied  Greek  rather  assid- 
uously in  youth  and  yet  not  enough  to  read  it 
with  facility.  Suppose  that  this  man  wants  to 
get  at  the  mind  of  Plato.  He  can  read  the  orig- 
inal, but  he  reads  it  so  slowly  that  it  would 
cost  him  more  hours  than  he  can  spare,  and 
^  this  is  why  he  has  recourse  to  a  translation. 
In  this  case  there  is  no  indifference  to  Greek 
culture;  on  the  contrary,  the  reader  desires 
to  assimilate  what  h^  can  of  it,  but  the  very 
earnestness  of  his  wish  to  have  free  access  to 
ancient  thought  makes  him  prefer  it  in  mod- 
em language. 

This  ia  tke  most  favorable  instance  that  can 
be  imagined,  except,  of  course,  those  exceed- 
ingly rare  cases  where  a  man  has  leisure 
enough,  and  enthusiasm  enough,  to  become  a 
Hellenist.  The  groat  majority  of  our  con- 
temporaries do  not  care  for  ancient  thought 
at  all,  it  is  so  remote  from  them,  it  belongs  to 
conditions  of  civilization  so  different  from 
their  own,  it  is  encumbered  with  so  many 
lengthy  discussions  of  questions  which  have 
been  settled  by  the  subsequent  experience  of 
the  world,  that  the  modem  mind  prefers  to 
occupy  itself  with  its  own  anxieties  and  its 
own  speculations.  It  is  a  great  error  to  sup- 
pose that  indifference  to  ancient  thinking  is 
peculiar  to  the  spirit  of  Philistinism;  for  the 


most  cultivated  contemporary  intellects  seek 
light  from  each  othe^r  rather  than  from  the 
ancients.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
modem  thinkers,  a  scholar  of  the  rarest  clas- 
sical attainments,  said  to  me  in  reference  to 
some  scheme  of  mine  for  renewing  my  classi- 
cal studies,  that  they  would  be  of  no  more  use 
to  me  than  numismatics.  It  is  this  feeling,  the 
feeling  that  Greek  speculation  is  of  less  conse- 
quence to  the  modem  world  than  German  and 
French  speculation,  which  causes  so  many  of 
us,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  regard  it  as  a  palseon- 
tological  curiosity,  interesting  for  those  who 
are  curious  as  to  the  past  of  the  human  mind, 
but  not  likely  to  be  influential  upon  its  future. 

This  estimate  of  ancient  thinking  is  not  oft- 
en expressed  quite  so  openly  as  I  have  just 
expressed  it,  and  yet  it  is  very  generally  prev- 
alent even  amongst  the  most  thoughtful  peo- 
ple, especially  if  modem  science  has  had  any 
conspicuous  influence  in  the  formation  of 
their  minds.  The  truth  is,  as  Sydney  Smith 
observed  many  years  ago,  that  there  is  a  con- 
fusion of  language  in  the  use  of  the  word  **  an- 
cient." We  say  **the  ancients,"  as  if  they 
were  older  and  more  experienced  men  than 
we  are,  whereas  the  age  and  experience  are 
entirely  on  our  side.  They  were  the  clever 
children,  *  *  and  we  only  are  the  white-bearded, 
silver-headed  ancients,  who  have  trecbsured 
up,  and  are  prepared  to  profit  by,  all  the  ex- 
perience which  human  life  can  supply."  The 
sense  of  our  larger  experience,  as  it  grows  in 
us  and  becomes  more  distinctly  conscious, 
produces  a  corresponding  decline  in  our  feel- 
ings of  reverence  for  classic  times.  The  past 
has  bequeathed  to  us  its  results,  and  we  have 
incorporated  them  into  our  own  edifice,  but 
we  have  used  them  rather  as  materials  than 
as  models. 

In  your  practical  desire  to  retain  in  educa- 
tion only  what  is  likely  to  be  used,  you  are 
willing  to  preserve  Latin.  M.  Jules  Simon 
says  that  Latin  ought  to  be  studied  only  to  be 
read.  On  this  point  permit  me  to  offer  an 
observation.  The  one  thing  I  regret  about 
Latin  is  that  we  have  ceased  to  speak  it.  The 
natural  method,  and  by  far  the  most  rapid 
and  sure  method  of  learning  a  language,  is  to 
begin  by  acquiring  words  in  order  to  use 
them  to  ask  for  what  we  want;  after  that  we 
acquire  other  words  for  narration  and  the  ex- 
pression of  our  sentiments.  By  far  the  short- 
est way  to  leam  to  read  a  language  is  to  be- 
gin by  speaking  it.  The  colloquial  tongue  is 
the  basis  of  the  literary  tongue.  This  is  so' 
true  that  with  all  the  pains  and  trouble  you 
give  to  the  Latin  education  of  your  pupils, 
you  cannot  teach  them  as  much  Latin,  for 
reading  only,  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  as  a 
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living  foreigner  will  give  them  of  his  own 
language  in  ten  months.  I  seriously  believe 
that  if  your  object  is  to  make  boys  read  Latin 
easQy,  you  begin  at  the  wrong  end.  It  is  de- 
pl(Mrable  that  the  learned  should  ever  have 
allowed  Latin  to  become  a  dead  language, 
Binoe  in  permitting  this  they  have  enormously 
increased  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  it,  even 
for  the  piirposes  of  scholarship. 

No  foreigner  who  knows  the  French  people 
win  disapprove  of  the  novel  desire  to  know 
the  modern  languages,  which  has  been  one 
of  the  most  unexpected  consequences  of  the 
war.  Their  extreme  ignorance  of  the  litera- 
ture of  other  nations  has  been  the  cause  of 
enormous  evils.  Notwithstanding  her  cen- 
tral position,  France  has  been  a  very  iso- 
lated countiy  intellectually,  much  more  iso- 
lated than  England,  more  isolated  even  than 
TrBDsylvania,  where  foreign  literatures  are  fa- 
miliar to  the  cultivated  classes.  This  isola- 
tion has  produced  very  lamentable  effects, 
Dot  only  on  the  national  culture  })ut  most 
especially  on  the  national  character.  No  mod- 
em nation,  however  important,  can  safely  re- 
main in  ignorance  of  its  contemporaries. 
The  Frenchman  was  like  a  gentleman  shut  up 
within  his  own  park-wall,  having  no  inter- 
ooorae  with  his  neighbors,  and  reading  noth- 
ing but  the  history  of  his  own  ancestors— for 
the  Bomans  were  your  ancestors,  intellect- 
oallj.  It  is  only  by  the  study  of  living  lan- 
goages,  and  their  continual  use,  that  we  can 
kam  our  true  place  in  the  world.  A  French- 
man was  studying  Hebrew;  I  ventured  to 
suggest  that  German  might  possibly  be  more 
useful  To  this  he  answered,  that  there  woe 
w  literature  in  Oerman.  *  *  Voue  avez  Goethe, 
vow  avez  Schiller,  et  vous  avez  Leeeing,  mats 
endehorsde  ces  trots  noma  il  n^y  a  rien.^^  This 
meant  simply  that  my  student  of  Hebrew 
measured  German  literature  by  his  own 
knowledge  of  it.  Three  names  had  reached 
him,  only  names,  and  only  three  of  them. 
Aa  to  the  men  who  were  unknown  to  him  he 
bad  decided  that  they  did  not  exist.  Certainly 
if  there  are  many  Frenchmen  in  this  condition, 
itis  time  that  they  learned  a  little  German. 


LETTER  VHL 
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TO  A  OTUDIfiN'r  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

BtediM  of  attaininent  in  ]Mng  languages  higher  than  in 

tacieDt  ones— Difficulty  of  maintaining  high  pretenslona 

-Prevaleiit  iUnaion  about  the  facility  of  modem  Ian- 

Xia0B»—Ka^  to  apeak  them  badly— Some  propositions 

I        ^liHt  upon  ezperiencse— Expectations  and  disappoint- 


HADyour  nuun  purpose  in  the  education 
<tfyoar8elf  (I  do  not  say  self -education,  for 


you  wisely  accept  all  help  from  others)  heen 
the  attainment  of  classical  scholarship,  I 
might  have  observed  that  as  tlie  received 
standard  in  that  kind  of  learning  is  not  a  very 
elevated  one,  you  might  reasonably  hope  to 
reach  it  with  a  certain  calculable  quantity  of 
effort.  The  classical  student  has  only  to  con* 
tend  against  other  students  who  are  and  have 
been  situated  very  much  as  he  is  situated  him- 
self. They  have  learned  Latin  and  Greek 
from  grammars  and  dictionaries  as  he  is  learn- 
ing them,  and  the  only  natural  advantages 
which  any  of  his  predecessors  may  have  pos- 
sessed are  superiorities  of  memory  which  may 
be  compensated  by  his  greater  perseverance, 
or  superiorities  of  sympathy  to  which  he 
may  "level  up"  by  that  acquired  and  ar- 
tificial interest  which  comes  from  protracted 
application.  But  the  student  of  modem  lan- 
guages has  to  contend  against  advantages  of 
situation,  as  the  gardeners  of  an  inhospitable 
climate  contend  against  the  natural  sunshine 
of  the  south.  How  easy  it  is  to  have  a  fruit- 
ful date-tree  in  Arabia,  how  difficult  in  Eng- 
land I  How  easy  for  the  Florentine  to  speak 
Italian,  how  difficult  for  us  I  The  modem 
linguist  can  never  fence  himself  behind  that 
stately  unquestionableness  which  shields  the 
classical  scholar.  .  His  knowledge  may  at  any 
time  be  put  to  the  severest  of  all  tests,  to  a 
test  incomparably  more  severe  than  the  strict- 
est imiversity  examination.  The  first  native 
that  he  meets  is  his  examiner,  the  first  for- 
eign city  is  his  Oxford.  And  this  is  probably 
one  reason  why  accomplishment  in  modem 
languages  has  been  rather  a  matter  of  utility 
than  of  dignity,  for  it  is  difficult  to  keep  up 
great  pretensions  in  the  face  of  a  multitude 
of  critics.  What  would  the  most  learned- 
looking  gown  avail,  if  a  malicious  foreigner 
were  laughing  at  us? 

But  there  is  a  deep  satisfaction  in  the  se- 
verity of  the  test.  An  honest  and  courageous 
student  likes  to  be  clearly  aware  of  the  exact 
value  of  his  acquisitions.  He  takes  his  French 
to  Paris  and  has  it  tested  there  as  we  take  our 
plate  to  the  silversmith,  and  after  that  he 
knows,  or  may  know,  quite  accurately  what 
it  is  worth.  He  has  not  the  dignity  of  schol- 
arship, he  is  not  held  to  be  a  lesemed  man,  but 
he  has  acquired  something  which  may  be  of 
daily  use  to  him  in  society,  or  in  commerce, 
or  in  literature ;  and  there  are  thousands  of 
educated  natives  who  can  accurately  estimate 
his  attainment  and  help  him  to  a  higher  per- 
fection. All  this  is  deeply  satisfying  to  a 
lover  of  intellectual  realities.  The  modern 
linguist  is  always  on  firm  ground,  and  in 
broad  daylight.  He  may  impede  his  own 
progress  by  the  illusions  of  solitary  self -con- 
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ceit,  but  the  atmosphere  outside  is  not  fav- 
orable to  such  illusions,  tt  is  well  for  him 
that  the  temptations  to  charlatanism  are  so 
few,  that  the  risks  of  exposure  are  so  fre- 
quent. 

Still  there  are  illusions,  and  the  commonest 
of  them  is  that  a  modern  language  may  be 
very  easily  mastered.  There  is  a  popular 
idea  that  French  is  easy,  that  Italian  is  easy, 
that  German  is  more  difficult,  yet  by  no 
means  insuperably  difficult.  It  is  believed 
that  when  an  Englishman  has  spent  all  the 
best  years  of  his  youth  in  attempting  to  learn 
Latin  and  Greek,  he  may  acquire  one  or  two 
modem  languages  with  little  effort  during  a 
brief  residence  on  the  Continent.  It  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  we  may  learn  any  number  of 
foreign  languages  so  as  to  speak  them  badly, 
but  it  surely  cannot  be  e€isy  to  speak  them 
well.  It  may  be  inferred  that  this  is  not  easy 
because  the  accomplishment  is  so  rare.  The 
inducements  are  common,  the  accomplish- 
ment is  rare.  Thousands  of  English  people 
have  very  strong  reasons  for  learning  French, 
thousands  of  French  people  could  improve 
their  position  by  learning  English;  but  rare 
indeed  are  the  men  and  women  who  know 
both  languages  thoroughly. 

The  following  propositions,  based  on  much 
observation  of  a  kind  wholly  unprejudiced, 
and  tested  by  a  not  inconsiderable  experience, 
will  be  found,  I  believe,  unassailable. 

1.  Whenever  a  foreign  language  is  perfectly 
acquired  there  are  peculiar  family  conditions. 
The  person  has  either  married  a  person  of  the 
other  nation^  or  is  of  mixed  blood. 

2.  When  a  foreign  language  has  been  ac- 
quired {there  are  instances  of  this)  in  quite 
absolute  perfection,  there  is  almost  always 
some  loss  in  the  native  tongue.  Either  the 
native  tongue  is  not  spoken  correctly,  or  it  is 
not  spoken  with  perfect  ease. 

8.  A  man  sometimes  speaks  ttvo  languages 
correctly,  his  father^s  and  his  mother%  or 
his  own  and  his  unfe%  but  never  three. 

4.  Children  can  speak  several  languages  ex- 
actly like  natives,  but  in  succession,  never 
simultaneously.  They  forget  the  first  in  ac- 
quiring the  second,  and  so  on. 

5.  A  language  cannot  be  learned  by  an 
adult  without  five  years'  residence  in  the 
country  where  it  is  spoken,  and  without  hab- 
its of  close  observation  a  residence  of  twenty 
years  is  insufficient. 

This  is  not  encouraging,  but  it  is  the  truth. 
Happily,  a  knowledge  which  falls  far  short  of 
mastery  may  be  of  much  practical  use  in  the 
common  affairs  of  life,  and  may  even  afford 
some  initiation  into  foreign  literatures.  I  do 
not  argue  that  because  perfection  is  denied  of 


us  by  the  circumstances  of  our  lives  or  the 
necessities  of  our  organization  we  are  there- 
fore to  abandon  the  study  to  every  language 
but  the  mother  tongue.  It  may  be  of  use  to 
us  to  know  several  languages  imperfectly,  if 
only  we  confess  the  hopelessness  of  absolute 
attainment.  That  which  is  truly,  and  deeply, 
and  seriously  an  injury  to  our  intellectual 
life,  is  the  foolishness  of  the  two  common 
vanity  which  first  deludes  itself  with  childish 
expectations,  and  then  tortures  itself  with 
late  regret  for  failure  which  might  have  been 
easily  foreseen. 
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Caaes  known  to  the  Author— Opinion  of  aa  English  lingulit- 
Famllj  conditions— An  EngHnhman  who  lived  fortj  jmib 
in  France— Infiuenoe  of  children— An  Italian  in  FtmDO»~ 
Displacement  of  one. language  by  another  Rngltah  lady 
married  to  a  Frenchman— An  Italian  in  Gar£baldi*8  army— 
Comiptton  of  languages  by  the  imeducated  when  thesr 
ieam  more  than  one— NeapoUtan  servant  of  an  En^kh 
gentleman— A  Scotch  servant-woman- The  author^s  eU* 
est  boy— Substitution  of  one  language  for  another— In  ma- 
ture life  we  lose  facility— The  resisting  power  of  adulls— 
Seen  in  international  maniages—Case  of  a  retired  fio^irii 
oflloer— Two  Germans  in  France-Germans  in  London— 
The  innocence  of  the  ear— Imperfect  attainment  of  little 
intellectual  use— Too  many  languages  attempted  in  ednca- 
Uon— Polyglot  waiters— Indirect  benefits. 

Mt  five  propositions  about  learning  modem 
languages  appear  from  your  answer  to  have 
rather  surprised  you,  and  you  ask  for  some 
instances  in  illustration.  I  am  aware  that 
my  last  letter  was, dogmatic,  so  let  me  begin 
by  begging  your  pardon  for  its  dogmatism. 
The  present  communication  may  steer  dear 
of  that  rock  of  offence,  for  it  shall  confine 
itself  to  an  account  of  cases  that  I  have 
known. 

One  of  the  most  accomplished  of  l<Hig1ifih 
linguists  remarked  to  me  that  after  much 
observation  of  the  labors  of  others,  and  a  fair 
estimate  of  his  own,  he  had  come  to  the 
rather  discouraging  conclusion  that  it  was 
not  possible  to  learn  a  foreign  language.  He 
did  not  take  account  of  the  one  exceptional 
class  of  cases  where  the  family  conditicMis 
make  the  use  of  two  languages  habituaL  The 
most  favorable  family  conditions  are  not  in 
themselves  sufficient  to  ensure  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  language,  but  wherever  an  instance 
of  perfect  acquisition  is  to  be  found,  these 
family  conditions  are  always  found  along 
with  it.  My  friend  W.,  an  English  artist 
living  in  Paris,  speaks  French  with  quite  ab- 
solute accuracy  as  to  grammar  and  choice  of 
expression,  and  with  accuracy  of  pronuncia- 
tion so  nearly  absolute  that  the  best  French 
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ears  can  detect  nothing  wrong  but  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  letter  *'  r.'*     He  has  lived 
in  France  for  the  space  of  forty  years,  but  it 
may  be  doubted  wbe&er  in  forty  yeazB  lie 
could  have  mastered  the  language  as  he  has 
done  if  he  had  not  married  a  native.    French 
has  been  his  home  language  for  30  years  and 
more,  and  the  perfect  ease  and  naturalness 
of  his  diction  are  due  to  the  powerful  home 
influences,  especially  to  the  influence  of  chil- 
dren.   A  child  is  born  that  speaks  the  foreign 
tongue  from  the  first  inarticulate  beginnings. 
It  makes  its  own  child  language,  and  the 
father  as  he  hears  it  is  bom  over  again  in  the 
foreign  land  by  tender  paternal  sympathy. 
Gradually  the  sweet  child-talk  gives  place  to 
the  perfect  tongue  and  the  father  follows  it 
by  insensible  gradations,  himself  the  most 
docile  of  pupils,  led  onward  rather  than  in- 
structed by  the  winning  and  playful  little 
master,  incomparably  the  best  of  masters. 
The  process  here  is  nature's  own  inimitable 
process.     Every  new  child  that  is  bom  to  a 
man  so  situated  carries  him  through  a  repeti- 
tion of  that  marvellous  course  of  teaching. 
The  language  grows  in  his  brain  from  the  first 
nidiments — the  real  natural  rudiments,  not 
the  hard  rudiments  of  the  grammarian— just 
as  plants  grow  naturally  from  their  seeds. 
It  has  not  been  built  by  human  processes  of 
piecing  together,  but  has  developed  itself  like 
a  living  creature.    This  way  of  learning  a 
language  possesses  over  the  dictionary  proc- 
ess exactly  the  kind  of  superiority  which  a 
tiTing  man,   developed   naturally  from  the 
foetus,  possesses  over  the  clastic  anatomical 
man-model  of  the  ingenious  doctor  Auzoux. 
"Rie  doctor's  models  are  remarkably  perfect 
in  construction,  they  have  all  the  organs,  but 
Ihey  have  not  life. 

When,  however,  this  natural  process  of 
growth  is  allowed  to  go  forward  without 
watchful  care,  it  is  likely  to  displace  the 
mother  tongue.  It  is  sometimes  affirmed 
that  Uie  impressions  of  childhood  are  never 
csHaoed,  that  the  mother  tongue  is  never  for- 
gotten. It  may  be  that  it  is  never  wholly 
forgotten,  except  in  the  case  of  young  chil- 
dreo,  but  it  may  become  so  imperfect  as  to  be 
practically  of  little  use.  I  knew  an  Italian 
who  came  to  France  as  a  young  man  and 
learned  his  profession  there.  He  was  after- 
guards naturalized,  married  a  French  lady, 
had  several  children,  pursued  a  very  success- 
fid  career  in  Paris,  and  became  idtimately 
^kqsAl  Ambassador  at  the  court  of  Victor 
^Qonanuel.  His  French  was  so  perfect  that 
ft  was  quite  impossible  for  any  one  to  detect 
the  usual  Italian  accents.  I  used  to  count 
him  as  a  remarkable  and  almost  solitary  in- 


stance of  a  man  speaking  two  languages  in 
their  perfection,  but  I  learned  since  then  that 
his  French  had  displaced  his  Itaiiaa,  and  «o 
oompleitely  tiiat  he  was  quite  unable  to  speak 
Italian  correctly,  and  made  use  of  French  in- 
variably when  in  Italy.  The  risk  of  this  disr 
placement  is  always  greatest  in  cases  where 
the  native  tongue  is  not  kept  up  by  means  of 
literature.  Byron  and  Shelley,  or  our  contem- 
porary Charles  Lever,  would  run  little  risk  of 
losing  English  by  continental  residence,  but 
I)eople  not  accustomed  to  reading  and  writing 
often  forget  the  mother  tongue  in  a  few  years, 
even  when  the  foreign  one  which  has  dis^ 
placed  it  is  still  in  a. state  of  imperfection. 
Madame  L.  is  an  English  lady  who  married  a 
Frenchman;  neither  her  husband  nor  her 
children  speak  English,  and  as  her  relatives 
live  in  one  of  our  most  distant  colonies,  she 
has  been  separated  from  them  for  many 
years.  Isolated  thus  from  English  society, 
living  in  a  part  of  France  rarely  visited  by 
her  countrymen,  never  reading  English,  and 
writing  it  little  and  at  long  intervals,  she 
speaks  it  now  with  much  difficulty  and  diffi- 
dence. Her  French  is  not  grammatical,  though 
she  has  lived  for  many  years  with  people  who 
speak  grammatically ;  but  then  her  French  is 
fluent  and  alive,  truly  her  own  living  lan- 
guage now,  whilst  English  is,  if  not  wholly 
forgotten,  dead  almost  as  oiur  Latin  is  dead. 
She  and  I  always  speak  French  together  when 
we  meet,  because  it  is  easier  for  her  than 
English,  and  a  more  natural  expression.  I 
have  known  some  other  cases  of  displace- 
ment of  the  native  tongue,  and  have  lately 
had  the  opportimity  of  watching  a  case  of 
such  displacement  during  its  progress.  A 
s^'geant  in  the  Italian  army  deserted  to  join 
Garibaldi  in  the  campaign  of  1870.  On  the 
conclusion  of  peace  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  return  to  Italy,  so  he  settled  in  France  and 
married  there.  I  found  some  work  for  him, 
and  for  some  months  saw  him  frequently. 
Up  to  the  date  of  his  marriage  he  spoke  no 
language  but  Italian,  which  he  could  read 
and  write  correctly,  but  after  his  marriage 
the  process  of  displacement  of  the  native 
tongue  began  immediately  by  the  corruption 
of  it.  He  did  not  keep  his  Italian  safely  by 
itself,  putting  the  French  in  a  place  of  its  own 
as  he  gradually  acquired  it,  but^he  mixed  the 
two  inextricably  together.  Imagine  the  case 
of  a  man  who,  having  a  bottle  half  full  of 
wine,  gets  some  beer  given  him  and  pours  it 
immediately  into  the  wine-bottle.  The  beer 
will  never  be  pure  beer,  but  it  will  eflPectually 
spoil  the  wine.  This  process  is  not  so  much 
one  of  displacement  as  of  corruption,  it 
takes  place  readily  in  uncultivated  minds, 
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with  feeble  separating  powers.  Another  ex- 
ample of  this  was  a  Neapolitan  servant  of  an 
English  gentleman,  who  mixed  bid  Italian 
twice,  first  with  French  and  afterwards  with 
English,  producing  a  compound  intelligible  to 
nobody  but  himself,  if  indeed  he  himself  un- 
derstood it.  At  the  time  I  knew  him,  the 
man  had  no  means  of  communication  with 
his  species.  When  his  master  told  him  to  do 
anything,  he  made  a  guess  at  what  was  likely 
to  be  for  the  moment  his  master's  most  prob- 
able want,  and  sometimes  hit  the  mark,  but 
more  generally  missed  it.  The  man's  name 
was  Alberino,  and  I  remember  on  one  occa- 
sion profiting  by  a  mistaken  guess  of  his. 
After  a  visit  to  Alberino's  master,  my  servant 
brought  forth  a  magnificent  basket  of  trout, 
which  surprised  me,  as  nothing  had  been  said 
about  them.  However,  we  ate  them,  and 
only  discovered  afterwards  that  the  present 
was  due  to  an  illusion  of  Alberino's.  His 
master  1^  never  told  him  to  give  me  the 
trout,  but  he  had  interpreted  some  other  or- 
der in  that  sense.  When  you  asked  him  for 
mustard,  he  would  first  touch  the  salt,  and 
then  the  pepper,  etc.,  looking  at  you  inquir- 
ingly till  you  nodded  assent.  Any  attempt  at 
conversation  with  Alberino  was  siure  to  lead 
to  a  perfect  comedy  of  misunderstandings. 
He  never  had  the  remotest  idea  of  what  his 
interlocutor  was  talking  about;  but  he  pre- 
tended to  catch  your  meaning,  and  answered 
at  haphazard.  He  had  a  habit  of  talking 
aloud  to  himself,  **but  in  a  tongue  no  man 
could  understand.'^ 

It  is  a  law  that  cultivated  people  can  keep 
languages  apart,  and  in  their  purity,  better 
than  persons  who  have  not  habits  of  intellect- 
ual analysis.  When  I  lived  in  Scotland  three 
languages  were  spoken  in  my  house  all  day 
long,  and  a  housemaid  came  to  us  from  the 
Lowlands  who  spoke  nothing  but  Lowland 
Scotch.  She  used  to  ask  what  was  the  French 
for  this  thing  or  that,  and  then  what  was  the 
Gaelic  for  it.  Having  been  answered,  she  in- 
variably asked  the  further  question  which  of 
the  three  words,  French,  Gktelic,  or  English, 
uxis  the  right  vxrrd.  She  remained,  to  the 
last,  entirely  incapable  of  conceiving  how  all 
the  three  could  be  right.  Had  she  learned  an- 
other language,  it  must  have  been  by  substi- 
tution for  her  own.  This  is  exactly  the  natu- 
ral process  which  takes  place  in  the  brains  of 
children  who  are  transferred  from  one  coim- 
try  to  another.  My  eldest  boy  spoke  English 
in  childhood  as  well  as  any  other  English 
child  of  his  age.  He  was  taken  to  the  south 
of  France,  and  in  three  months  he  replaced 
his  English  with  Provencal,  which  he  learned 
from  the  servants  about  him.     There  were 


two  ladies  in  the  house  who  spoke  English 
well,  and  did  all  in  their  power,  in  compliance 
with  my  urgent  entreaties,  to  preserve  the 
boy's  native  language;  but  the  substitution 
took  place  too  rapidly,  and  was  beyond  con- 
trol. He  began  by  an  unwillingness  to  use 
English  words  whenever  he  could  use  Pro- 
ven^ instead,  and  in  a  remarkably  short 
time  this  unwillingness  was  succeeded  by  in- 
ability. The  native  language  was  as  com- 
pletely taken  out  of  his  brain  as  a  violin  is 
taken  out  of  its  case:  nothing  remained,  nothr 
ing^  not  one  word,  not  any  echo  of  an  accent. 
And  as  a  violinist  may  put  a  new  instrument 
into  the  case  from  which  he  has  removed  the 
old  one,  so  the  new  language  occupied  the 
whole  space  which  had  been  occupied  by  Eng- 
lish. When  I  saw  the  child  again,  there  was 
no  means  of  communication  between  us. 

After  that,  he  was  removed  to  the  north  of 
France,  and  the  same  process  began  again. 
As  Provencal  had  pushed  out  EInglish,  so 
French  began  to  push  out  Provencal  The 
process  was  wonderfully  rapid.  The  child 
heard  people  speak  French,  and  he  b^gan  to 
speak  French  like  them  without  any  formal 
teaching.  He  spoke  the  language  as  he 
breathed  the  air.  In  a  few  weeks  he  did  not 
retain  the  least  remnant  of  his  Provencal;  it 
was  gone  after  his  English  into  the  limbo  of 
the  utterly  forgotten. 

Novelists  have  occasionally  made  use  of 
cases  similar  to  this,  but  they  sx)eak  of  the 
forgotten  language  as  being  forgotten  in  the 
manner  that  Scott  forgot  the  manuscript  of 
"Waverley,"  which  he  found  afterwards  in 
the  drawers  of  an  old  writing-desk  when  he 
was  seeking  for  fishing-tackle.  They  assume 
(conveniently  for  the  purposes  of  their  art) 
that  the  first  language  we  learn  is  never  really 
lost,  but  may  be  as  it  were  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances mislaid,  to  be  found  again  at  some 
future  period.  Now,  although  something  of 
this  kind  may  be  possible  when  the  first  lan- 
guage has  been  spoken  in  rather  advanced 
boyhood,  I  am  convinced  that  in  childhood 
a  considerable  number  of  languages  might 
succeed  each  other  without  leaving  any  trace 
whatever.  I  might  have  remarked  that  in 
addition  to  English,  Provencal,  and  French, 
my  boy  had  understood  Gteelic  in  his  infancy, 
at  least  to  some  extent,  though  he  did  not 
speak  it.  The  languages  in  his  case  succeeded 
each  other  without  any  cost  of  effort,  and 
without  any  appreciable  effect  on  health.  The 
pronunciation  of  each  language  was  quite 
faultless  so  far  as  foreign  accent  went;  the 
child  heA  the  defects  of  children,  but  of  chil- 
dren born  in  the  different  countries  where  he 
live. 
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As  we  grow  older  this  facility  of  aoquisition 
giaduallj  leaves  us.  M.  Philar^te  Chaslee 
says  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  any  adult 
to  learn  German:  an  adult  may  learn  Qerman 
as  Dr.  Arnold  did  for  purposes  of  erudition, 
for  which  it  is  enough  to  know  a  language  aa 
we  know  Latin,  but  this  is  not  mastery.  You 
have  met  with  many  foreign  residents  in  Eng- 
land, who  after  staying  in  the  country  for 
many  years  can  barely  make  themselves  in- 
telligible, and  must  certainly  be  incapable  of 
appreciating  those  beauties  of  our  literature 
wUch  are  dependent  upon  arrangements  of 
floond.  The  resisting  power  of  the  adult  brain 
13  quite  as  remarkable  as  the  assimilating  power 
of  the  immature  brain.  A  child  hears  a  sound, 
and  repeats  it  with  perfect  accuracy ;  a  man 
bears  a  sound,  and  by  way  of  imitation  utters 
something  altogether  different,  being  never- 
theless persuaded  that  it  i&  at  least  a  close  and 
satisfactory  approximation.  Children  imitate 
w^  but  adults  badly,  and  the  cu^quisition  of 
laognages  depends  mainly  on  imitation.  The 
lesisting  power  of  adults  is  often  seen  very 
remarkably  in  international  marriages.  In 
those  classes  of  society  where  there  is  not 
much  culture,  or  leisure  or  disposition  for  cult- 
are,  the  one  will  not  learn  the  other^s  lan- 
guage from  opportunity  or  from  affection, 
but  only  under  absolute  necessity.  It  seems 
IB  if  two  people  living  always  together  would 
gain  each  other's  languages  as  a  matter  of 
coarse,  but  the  fact  is  that  they  do  not. 
French  people  who  marry  foreigners  do  not 
usually  acquire  the  foreign  language  if  the 
pair  remain  in  France;  English  people  imder 
HmHar  conditions  make  the  attempt  more 
frequently,  but  they  rest  contented  with  im- 
perfect attainment. 

If  the  power  of  resistance  is  so  great  in 
people  who  being  wedded  together  for  life 
bave  peculiarly  strong  inducements  for  learn- 
ing each  other's  languages,  it  need  surprise 
us  little  to  find  a  like  power  of  resistance  in 
cases  where  motives  of  affection  are  alto- 
gether absent.  Englishmen  who  go  to  France 
as  adults,  and  settle  there,  frequently  remain 
for  many  years  in  a  state  of  half -knowledge 
which,  though  it  may  carry  them  through 
the  little  difficulties  of  life  at  railway  stations 
and  restaurants,  is  for  any  intellectued  pur- 
pose of  no  conceivable  utility.  I  knew  a  re- 
tired English  officer,  a  bachelor,  who  for 
aany  years  had  lived  in  Paris  without  any 
intention  of  returning  to  England.  His 
French  jtist  barely  carried  him  through  the 
naD  transactions  of  his  daily  life,  but  was 
so  Hmited  and  so  incorrect  that  he  could 
not  maintain  a  conversation.  His  vocabulary 
vas  very  meagre;  his  genders  were  all  wrong, 


and  he  did  not  know  one  single  verb,  literally 
not  one.  His  pronunciation  was  so  foreign  as 
to  be  very  nearly  iminteUigible,  and  he  hesi- 
tated so  much  that  it  was  painful  to  have  to 
listen  to  him.  I  could  mention  a  celebrated 
German,  who  has  live^  in  or  near  Paris  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  who  can  neither 
speak  nor  write  the  language  with  any  ap- 
proach to  accuracy.  Another  German,  who 
settled  in  France  as  a  master  of  languages, 
wrote  French  tolerably,  but  spoke  it  intoler- 
ably. There  are  Oermans  in  L6ndon,  who 
have  lived  there  long  enough  to  have  families 
and  make  fortunes,  yet  who  continue  to  re- 
peat the  ordinary  Qerman  faults  of  pronunci- 
ation, the  same  faults  which  they  committed 
years  ago,  when  first  they  landed  on  our 
shores. 

The  child  hears  and  repeats  the  true  sound, 
the  adult  misleads  himself  by  the  spelling. 
Seldom  indeed  can  the  adult  recover  the  inno- 
cence of  the  ear.  It  is  like  the  innocence  of 
the  eye,  which  has  to  be  recovered  before  we 
can  paint  from  nature,  and  which  belongs 
only  to  infancy  and  to  art. 

Let  me  observe,  in  conclusion,  that  al- 
though to  know  a  foreign  language  perfectly 
is  a  most  valuable  aid  to  the  intellectual  life,  I 
have  never  known  an  instance  of  very  imper- 
fect attainment  which  seemed  to  enrich  the 
student  intellectually.  Until  you  can  really 
feel  the  refinements  of  a  language,  your  men- 
tal culture  can  get  little  help  or  furtherance 
from  it  of  any  kind,  nothing  but  an  intermin- 
able series  of  misunderstandings.  I  think 
that  in  the  education  of  our  boys  too  many 
languages  are  attempted,  cmd  that  their  minds 
would  profit  more  by  the  perfect  acquisition 
of  a  single  language  in  addition  to  th^  native 
tongue.  This,  of  course,  is  looking  at  the 
matter  simply  from  the  intellectual  point  of 
view.  There  may  be  practical  reasons  for 
knowing  several  languages  imperfectly.  It 
may  be  of  use  to  many  men'  in  commercial 
situations  to  know  a  little  of  several  lan- 
guages, even  a  few  words  and  phrases  cure 
valuable  to  a  traveller,  but  all  intellectual  la- 
bor of  the  higher  kind  requires  much  more 
than  that.  It  is  of  use  to  society  that  there 
should  be  polyglot  waiters  who  can  tell  us 
when  the  train  starts  in  four  or  five  lan- 
guages; but  the  polyglot  waiters  themselves 
are  not  inteUectually  advanced  by  their  ac- 
complishment; for,  after  all,  the  facts  of  the 
railway  time-table  are  always  the  same  small 
facts,  in  however  many  languages  they 
may  be  announced.  True  culture  ought  to 
strengthen  the  faculty  of  thinking,  and  to 
provide  the  material  upon  which  that  noble 
&tculty   may   ojierate.    An   accomplishment 
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which  does  neither  of  these  two  things  for  us 
is  useless  for  our  culture,  though  it  may  he  of 
considerahle  practical  convenience  in  the  af- 
fairs of  ordinary  life.  It  is  right  to  add;  how- 
ever, that  there  is  sometimes  an  indirect  in- 
tellectual benefit  from  such  accomplishments. 
To  be  able  to  order  dinner  in  Spanish  is  not 
in  itself  an  intellectual  advantage;  but  if  the 
dinner,  when  you  have  eaten  it,  enables  you 
to  visit  a  cathedral  whose  architecture  you 
are  qualified  to  appreciate,  there  is  a  clear  in- 
tellectual gain,  though  an  indirect  one. 


LETTER  X. 

TO  A  STUDENT  WHO    LAMENTED    HIS  DEFECTTIVE 

MEMORY. 

The  author  rather  incUned  to  congratuJatloii  than  to  condo- 
lence—Value of  a  selecting  memory  —Studies  of  the  young 
Qoethe— His  great  faculty  of  assimilation— A  good  liter- 
ary memory  like  a  well-edited  periodical— The  selecting 
mem<Hy  in  art— Treacherous  memories— Cures  suggested 
for  them— The  mnemotechnic  art  contrary  to  the  true  dis- 
cipline of  the  mind— Two  instanoea— Hie  memory  safely 
aided  only  by  right  association. 

So  far  from  writing,  as  you  seem  to  expect 
me  to  do,  a  letter  of  condolence  on  the  subject 
of  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  your  *'  misera- 
ble memory,  ^^  I  feel  disposed  rather  to  indite 
a  letter  of  congratulation.  It  is  possible  that 
you  may  be  blessed  with  a  selecting  memory, 
which  is  not  only  useful  for  what  it  retains  but 
for  what  it  rejects.  In  the  immense  mass  of 
facts  which  come  before  you  in  literature  and 
in  life,  it  is  well  that  you  should  suffer  from 
as  little  bewilderment  as  possible.  The  na- 
ture of  your  memory  saves  you  from  this  by 
unconsciously  selecting  what  has  interested 
you,  and  letting  the  rest  go  by.  What  in- 
terests you  is  what  concerns  you. 

In  saying  this  I  speak  simply  from  the  in- 
tellectual point  of  view,  and  suppose  you  to 
be  an  intellectual  man  by  the  natural  organi- 
zation of  your  brain,  to  begin  with.  In  saying 
that  what  interests  you  is  what  concerns  you, 
I  mean  intellectually,  not  materially.  It  may 
concern  you,  in  the  pecuniary  sense,  to  take 
an  interest  in  the  law;  yet  your  mind,  left  to 
itself,  would  take  Uttle  or  no  interest  in  law, 
but  an  absorbing  interest  in  botany.  The 
passionate  studies  of  the  young  Gk>ethe,  in 
many  different  directions,  always  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  predominant  interests  of  the  mo- 
ment, are  the  best  example  of  the  way  in 
which  a  great  intellect,  with  remarkable  pow- 
ers of  acquisition  and  liberty  to  grow  in  free 
luxuriance,  sends  its  roots  into  various  soils 
and  draws  from  them  the  constituents  of  its 
sap.  As  a  student  of  law,  as  a  imiversity 
student  even,  he  was  not  of  the  type  which 
parents  and  professors  consider  satisfactory. 


He  neglected  jurisprudence,  he  neglected  even 
his  college  studies,  but  took  an  interest  in  eo 
many  other  pursuits  that  his  mind  became 
rich  indeed.    Yet  the  wealth  which  his  mind 
acquired  seems  to  have  been  due  to  that  lib^ 
erty  of  ranging  by  which  it  was  permitted  to 
him  to  seek  his  own  everywhere,  according  to 
the  maxim  of  French  law,  cfuicun  prend  sou 
bien  oH  il  le  trouve.    Had  he  been  a  poor  stu- 
dent, bound  down  to  the  exclusively  legal  stud- 
ies, which  did  not  greatly  interest  him,  it  is 
likely  that  no  one  would  ever  have  suspected 
his  immense  faculty  of  assimilation.    In  this 
way  men  who  are  set  by  others  to  load  their 
memories  with  what  is  not  their  proper  in- 
tellectual food,  never  get  the  credit  of  having 
any  memory  at  all,  and  end  by  themselves  be- 
lieving that   they   have   none.    These   Cad 
memories  are  often  the  best,  they  are  often 
the  selecting  memories.    They  seldom  win  dis- 
tinction in  examinations,  but  in   literature 
and  art.     They  are  quite  incomparably  su- 
I)erior  to  the  miscellaneous  memories  that  re- 
ceive only  as  boxes  and  drawers  receive  what 
is  put  into  them.    A  good  literary  or  artistic 
memory  is  not  like  a  post-pffice  that  takes  in 
everything,  but  like  a  very  well-edited  period- 
ical which  prints  nothing  that  does  not  har- 
monize  with   its   intellectual  life.    A   well- 
known  author  gave  me  this  piece  of  advice: 
^^  Take  as  many  notes  as  you  like,  but  when 
you  write  do  not  look  at  them— what  you  re- 
member is  what  you  must  write,  and  you 
ought  to  give  things  exactly  the  degree  of 
relative  importance  that  they  have  in  your 
memory.    If  you  forget  much,  it  is  well,  it 
will  only  save  beforehand  the  labor  of  eras- 
ure. ^^    This  advice  would  not  be  suitable  to 
every  author ;  an  author  who  dealt  much  in 
minute  facts  ought  to  be  allowed  to  refer  to 
his  memoranda;  but  from  the  artistic  point 
of  view  in  literature  the  advice  was  wise  in- 
deed.    In  painting,  our   preferences   select 
whilst  we  are  in  the  presence  of  nature,  aod 
our  memory  selects  when  we  are  away  from 
nature.    The  most  beautiful  compositions  are 
produced  by  the  selecting  office  of  the  mem- 
ory,  which  retains  some  features,  and  even 
greatly  exaggerates  them,  whilst  it  dinun- 
ishes  others  and  often  altogether  omits  them. 
An  artist  who  blamed  himself  for  these  exag^ 
gerations  and  omissions  would  blame  him- 
self for  being  an  artist. 

Let  me  add  a  protest  against  the  common 
methods  of  curing  what  are  called  treacherous 
memories.  They  are  generally  founded  upon 
the  association  of  ideas,  which  is  so  far  rsr 
tional,  but  then  the  sort  of  association  which 
they  have  recourse  to  is  imnatural,  and  pro- 
duces precisely  the  sort  of  disorder  which 
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would  be  produced  in  dress  if  a  man  were  in- 
sane enough  to  tie,  let  us  say,  a  frying-pan  to 
one  of  his  coat-tails  and  a  cbild^s  kite  to  the 
other.  The  true  discipline  of  the  mind  is  to 
be  effected  only  by  associating  those  things  to- 
gether which  have  a  real  relation  of  some 
kind,  and  the  prof ounder  the  relation,  the 
more  it  is  based  upon  the  natural  constitution 
of  things,  and  the  less  it  concerns  trifling  ex- 
ternal details,  the  better  will  be  the  order  of 
the  intellect  The  mnemotechnic  art  wholly 
disregards  this,  and  is  therefore  unsuited  for 
inteUectual  persons,  though  it  may  be  of  some 
practical  use  in  ordinary  life.  A  little  book 
on  niemory,  of  which  many  editions  have 
been  sold,  suggests  to  men  who  forget  their 
mnbrellas  that  they  ought  always  to  associate 
the  image  of  an  umbrella  with  that  of  an  open 
door,  so  that  they  could  never  leave  any 
house  without  thinking  of  one.  But  would  it 
not  be  preferable  to  lose  two  or  three  guineas 
annually  rather  than  see  a  spectral  umbrella 
in  eveiy  doorway?  The  same  writer  suggests 
aa  idea  which  appears  even  more  ob  jectiona- 
bk  Because  we  are  apt  to  lose  time,  we 
oa^t,  he  sayis,  to  imagine  a  skeleton  clock- 
boe  on  the  visage  of  every  man  we  talk  with ; 
that  is  to  say,  we  ought  systematically  to  set 
aboot  producing  in  our  brains  an  absurd  asso- 
ciation of  ideas,  which  is  quite  closely  allied 
to  one  of  the  most  conunon  forms  of  insanity. 
It  is  better  to  forget  umbrellas  and  lose  hours 
than  fill  our  minds  with  associations  of  a  kind 
which  every  disciplined  intellect  does  all  it 
can  to  get  rid  of.  The  rational  art  of  memory 
is  that  used  in  natural  science.  We  remem- 
ber anatomy  and  botany  because,  although 
the  facts  they  teach  are  infinitely  numerous, 
th^are  arranged  according  to  the  construct- 
ive order  of  nature.  Unless  there  were  a 
clear  relation  between  the  anatomy  of  one  an- 
imal and  that  of  others,  the  memory  would  re- 
foae  to  burden  itself  with  the  details  of  their 
structure.  So  in  the  study  of  languages 
we  learn  several  languages  by  x)erceiving 
tibeir  true  structural  relations,  and  remember- 
ing these.  Association  of  this  kind,  and  the 
maintenance  of  order  in  the  mind,  are  the 
only  arts  of  memory  compatible  with  the 
rig^t  government  of  the  intellect.  Incongru- 
ow,  and  even  superficial  associations  ought  to 
be  systematically  discouraged,  and  we  ought 
tovahie  the  negative  or  rejecting  power  of 
the  memory.  The  finest  intellects  are  as  re- 
markable for  the  ease  with  which  they  resist 
and  throw  off  what  does  not  concern  them  as 
far  the  permanence  with  which  their  own 
truths  engrave  themselves.  They  are  like 
dear  glass,  which  fluoric  acid  etches  indelibVi 
^  which  conies  out  of  vitriol  intact. 


LETTER  XL 

TO  ▲  XASTEB  OF  ARTS  WHO  SAmTHAT  A  CBBTAm 
DISTENGmSHlED  PAINTSR  WAS  HALF-EDUCATED. 

Conventioiial  Idea  about  the  completenesB  of  education— The 
estimate  of  a  schoohnaster-No  one  can  be  fully  educated 
— Eren  Leonaitlo  da  Vinci  fell  short  of  the  complete  ez- 
preeaion  of  hia  faculties— The  word  ''  education  "  used  in 
two  different  senses— The  acquisttton  of  knowledge— Who 
are  the  learned?— Quotation  from  Sydney  Smith— What 
a  "  half -educated  "  painter  had  learned— What  faculties 
he  had  developed. 

An  intelligent  lady  was  lamenting  to  me 
the  other  day  that  when  she  heard  anything 
she  did  not  quite  agree  with,  it  only  set  her 
thinking,  and  did  not  suggest  any  inunediate 
reply.  * '  Three  hours  afterwards, "  she  added, 
*'I  arrive  at  the  answer  which  ought  to  have 
been  given,  but  then  it  is  exactly  three  hours 
too  late.*' 

Being  afflicted  with  precisely  the  same  piti- 
able inflrmity,  I  said  nothing  in  reply  to  a 
statement  you  made  yesterday  evening  at 
dinner,  but  it  occupied  me  in  the  hansom  as 
it  rolled  between  the  monotonous  lines  of 
houses,  and  followed  me  even  into  my  bed- 
room. I  should  like  to  answer  it  this  morn- 
ing, as  one  answers  a  letter. 

You  said  that  our  friend  the  painter  was 
''half -educated.''  This  made  me  try  to  un- 
derstahd  what  it  is  to  be  three-quarters  edu- 
cated, and  seven-eighths  educated,  and  finally 
what  must  be  that  quite  x)erf ect  state  of  the 
man  who  is  whole-educated. 

I  fear  that  you  must  have  adopted  some 
conventional  idea  about  completeness  of  edu- 
cation, since  you  believe  that  there  is  any 
such  thing  as  completeness,  and  that  educa- 
tion can  be  measured  by  fractions,  like  the 
divisions  of  a  two-foot  rule. 

Is  not  such  an  idea  just  a  little  arbitrary? 
It  seems  to  be  the  idea  of  a  schoolmaster, 
with  his  little  list  of  subjects  and  his  profes- 
sional habit  of  estimating  the  progress  of  his 
boys  by  the  good  marks  they  are  likely  to  ob- 
tain from  their  examiners.  The  half-educat- 
ed schoolboy  would  be  a  schoolboy  half-way 
towards  his  bachelor's  degree— is  that  it? 

In  the  estimates  of  school  and  collie  this 
may  be  so,  and  it  may  be  well  to  keep  up  the 
illusion,  during  boyhood,  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  attainable  as  the  complete  education 
that  you  assume.  But  the  wider  experience 
of  manhood  tends  rather  to  convince  us  that 
no  one  can  be  fully  educated,  and  that  the 
more  rich  and  various  the  natural  talents, 
the  greater  will  be  the  difficulty  of  educating 
the  whole  of  them.  Indeed  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  in  a  state  of  society  so  advanced  in 
the  different  specialities  as  ouhs  is,  men  were 
ever  intended  to  do  more  than  develop  by  ed- 
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ucation  a  few  of  their  natural  gifts.  The  only 
man  who  came  near  to  a  complete  education 
was  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  but  such  a  personage 
would  be  impossible  to-day.  No  contempo- 
rary Leonardo  could  be  at  the  same  time  a 
leader  in  fine  art,  a  great  military  and  civil 
engineer,  and  a  discoverer  in  theoretical 
science ;  the  specialists  have  gone  too  far  for 
him.  Bom  in  our  day,  Leonardo  would  have 
been  either  a  specialist  or  an  amateur.  Situ- 
ated even  as  he  was,  in  a  time  and  country 
so  remarkably  favorable  to  the  general  devel- 
opment of  a  variously  gifted  man,  he  still  fell 
short  of  the  complete  expansion  of  all  his  ex- 
traordinary faculties.  He  was  a  great  artist, 
and  yet  his  artistic  power  was  never  devel- 
oped beyond  the  point  of  elaborately  careful 
labor;  he  never  attained  the  assured  manipu- 
lation of  Titian  and  Paul  Veronese,  not  to 
mention  the  free  facility  of  Velasquez,  or  the 
splendid  audacity  of  Hubens.  His  natural 
gifts  were  grand  enough  to  have  taken  him 
to  a  pitch  of  mastery  that  he  never  reached, 
but  Ids  mechanical  and  scientific  tendencies 
would  have  their  development  also,  and  with- 
drew so  much  time  from  art  that  every  re- 
newal of  his  artistic  labor  was  accompanied 
by  long  and  anxious  reflection. 

The  word  ''education  ^'  is  used  in  senses  so 
different  that  confusion  is  not  always  avoided. 
Some  people  mean  by  it  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  others  the  development  of  fac- 
ulty. If  you  mean  the  first,  then  the  half -ed- 
ucated man  would  be  a  man  who  knew  half 
what  he  ought  to  know,  or  who  only  half 
knew  the  different  sciences,  which  the  wholly 
educated  know  thoroughly.  Who  is  to  fix 
the  subjects?  Is  it  the  opinion  of  the  learned ? 
— if  so,  who  are  the  learned?  **  A  learned 
man  1— a  scholar  I— a  man  of  erudition  1  Upon 
whom  are  these  epithets  of  approbation  be- 
stowed? Are  they  given  to  men  acquainted 
with  the  science  of  government?  thoroughly 
masters  of  .the  geographical  and  conmiercial 
relations  of  Europe?  to  men  who  know  the 
properties  of, bodies,  and  their  action  upon 
each  other?  No:  this  is  not  learning;  it  is 
chemistry,  or  political  economy,  not  learning. 
The  distinguishin^bstract  term,  the  epithet 
of  Scholar,  is  reserved  for  him  who  writes  on 
the  MoHq  reduplication,  and  is  familiar  with 
the  Sylburgian  method  of  arranging  defect- 
ives in  Q  and  /u.  The  picture  which  a  young 
Englishman,  addicted  to  the  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge, draws— his  beau  id4al  of  hjoman  nature 
—his  top  and  consummation  of  man^s  iK)wers 
— is  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language.  His 
object  is  not  to  reason,  to  imagine,  or  to  in- 
vent; but  to  conjugate,  decline,  and  derive. 
The  situations  of  imaginary  glory  which  he 


draws  for  himself,  are  the  detection  of  an  an- 
apsBst  in  the  wrong  place,  "or  the  restoration 
of  a  dative  case  which  Cranzius  had  passed 
over,  and  the  never-dying  Emesti  failed  to 
observe." 

By  the  help  of  tl^e  above  passage  from  an 
article  written  sixty-three  years  ago  by  Syd- 
ney Smith,  and  by  the  help  of  another  pas- 
sage in  the  same  paper  where  he  tells  us  that 
the  English  clergy  bring  up  the  first  young 
men  of  the  country  as  if  they  were  all  to  keep 
grammar  schools  in  little  country  towns,  I 
begin  to  understand  what  you  mean  by  a 
half-educated  person.     You  mean  a  person 
who  is  only  half  qualified  for  keeping  a  gram- 
mar school.    In  this  sense  it  is  very  possible 
that  our  friend  the  painter  possesses  nothing 
beyond  a  miserable   fraction  of  education. 
And  yet  he  has  picked  up  a  good  deal  of  val- 
uable knowledge  outside  the   technical   ac- 
quirement of  a  most  difficult  profession.    He 
studied  two  years  in  Paris,  and  four  yecurs  in 
Florence  and  Rome.    He  speaks  French  and 
Italian  quite  fluently,  and  with  a  fair  degree 
of  correctness.    His  knowledge  of  those  two 
languages  is  incomparably  more  complete,  in 
the  sense  of  practical  XKXssession,  than  our 
fossilized  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  he  reads 
them  almost  as  we  read  English,  currently, 
and  without  translating.    He  has  the  heart- 
iest enjoyment  of  good  literature;  there  is 
evidence  in  his  pictures  of  a  most  intelligent 
sympathy  with  the  greatest  inventive  writ- 
ers.   Without  having  a  scientific  nature,  he 
knows  a  good  deal  about  anatomy.    He  has 
not  read  Greek  poetry,  but  he  has  studied  the 
old  Greek  mind  in  its  architecture  and  sculp% 
ure.     Nature  has  also  endowed  him  with  a 
just  appreciation  of  music,  and  he  knows  the 
immortal  masterpieces  of  the  most  illustrious 
composers.    All  these  things  would  not  qual- 
ify him  to  teach  a  grammar  school,  and  yet 
what  Gkreek  of  the  age  of  Pericles  ever  knew 
half  so  much? 

This  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge;  now 
for  the  development  of  faculty.  In  this.  re» 
spect  he  excels  us  as  performing  athletes  ex- 
cel the  people  in  the  streets.  Consider  the 
marvellous  accuracy  of  his  eye,  the  precision 
of  his  hand,  the  closeness  of  his  observation^ 
the  vigor  of  his  memory  and  invention! 
How  clumsy  and  rude  is  the  most  learned 
pedant  in  comparison  with  the  refinement  of 
this  delicate  organization!  Try  to  imagine 
what  a  disciplined  creature  he  has  become, 
how  obedient  are  all  his  faculties  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  central  willl  The  brain  con- 
ceives some  image  of  beauty  or  wit,  and  im- 
mediately that  clear  conception  is  telegraphed 
to  the  well-trained  fingers.    Surely,  if  the 
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mitoofedocaiionmay  beestiinated  from  the 
evidences  of  skill,  here  are  some  of  the  most 
wooderful  of  such  results. 


PAET  IV. 


THE  POWER  OF  TIME. 


LETTER  I. 

TO  A  MAV    07    LEISniUE    WHO    COMPLAINED    OF 

WANT  OF  TIME. 

KeoeaKj  for  time-tfarift  In  all  caaoc  Oorioas  men  not  much 
In  danger  Crom  mere  friTOUty-^reater  danger  of  kwing 
time  In  oar  aerloua  pnrsiiitB  thwmael  fee— Time  thrown 
vn^  when  we  do  not  attain  proficiency— Soundneaa  of 
former  scholarBhip  a  good  example—Browning's  Oram- 
■Mrian— KBOwledge  an  organic  whole— Soundneae  the 
pMMapionof  eaaential  parts— NeoesBity  cl  fixed  Umito  in 
our  projeda  of  stndj— Limitation  of  porpoee  in  the  fine 
arts— In  buigiMgea— Instance  of  M  Louis  Enault— In 
Doslc— Time  saved  l^  foDowlng  kindred  pursuits— Order 
sod  proportion  the  «nie  secrets  of  time-thrift— A  waste 
of  time  to  leave  fortresses  untaken  in  our  rear. 

Tor  complain  of  want  of  time— you,  with 
your  boundless  leisure  I 

It  is  true  that  the  most  absolute  master  of 
hiBOwn  hours  still  needs  thrift  if  he  would 
torn  them  to  account,  and  that  too  many 
Mwr  learn  this  thrift,  whilst  others  learn  it 
bto.  Will  you  x>ermit  me  to  offer  briefly  a 
few  observations  on  time-thrift  which  have 
been  suggested  to  me  by  my  own  ejEperience 
and  by  the  experience  of  intellectual  friends? 

It  may  be  accepted  for  certain,  to  begin 
vikh,  that  men  who  like  yourself  seriously 
care  for  culture,  and  make  it,  next  to  moral 
duty,  the  principal  object  of  their  lives,  are 
Imt  little  exposed  to  waste  time  in  downright 
frrrolity  of  any  kind.  Tou  may  be  perfectly 
idJe  at  your  own  times,  and  perfectly  frivo- 
loQs  e^esL,  whenever  you  have  a  mind  to  be 
friTolous,  but  then  you  will  be  clearly  aware 
bowthetime  is  passing,  and  you  will  throw  it 
away  knowingly,  as  the  most  careful  of  mon- 
ey^oonomistB  will  throw  away  a  few  sover- 
agns  m  a  confessedly  foolish  amusement, 
nei^y  for  the  relief  of  a  break  in  the  habit  of 
luslifa  To  a  man  of  your  tastes  and  temper 
tilKve  isno  danger  of  wasting  too  much  time 
•0  long  as  the  waste  is  intentional;  but  you 
•le  exposed  to  time-losses  of  a  much  more  in- 
niioos  character. 

U  is  in  our  pursuits  themselves  that  we 
ttnw  away  our  most  valuable  time.  Few  in- 
tdbctoal  men  have  the  art  of  economizing 
fte  hours  of  study.  The  very  necessity, 
lAkh  every  one  acknowledges,  of  giving  vast 
iRorftioiis  of  life  to  attain  proficiency  in  any- 


thing makes  us  prodigal  where  we  ought  to  be 
parsimonious,  and  careless  where  we  have 
need  of  unceasing  vigilance.  The  best  time- 
savers  are  the  love  of  soimdness  in  all  we 
learn  or  do,  and  a  cheerful  acceptance  of  in- 
evitable limitations.  There  is  a  certain  point 
of  proficiency  at  which  an  acquisition  begins 
to  be  of  use,  and  unless  we  have  the  time  and 
resolution  necessary  to  reach  that  point,  our 
labor  is  as  completely  thrown  away  as  that  of 
a  mechanic  who  began  to  make  an  engine  but 
never  finished  it.  Each  of  us  has  acquisi- 
tions which  remain  permanently  unavailable 
from  their  unsoundness,  a  language  or  two 
that  we  can  neither  speak  nor  write,  a  science 
of  which  the  elements  have  not  been  mastered, 
an  art  which  we  cannot  practice  with  satisfac- 
tion either  to  others  or  to  ourselves.  Now  the 
time  spent  on  these  unsound  accomplishments 
has  been  in  great  measure  wasted,  not  quite 
absolutely  wasted,  since  the  mere  labor  of  try- 
ing to  learn  has  been  a  discipline  for  the 
mind,  but  wasted  so  far  as  the  accomplish- 
ments themselves  are  concerned.  And  even 
this  mental  discipline,  on  which  so  much 
stress  is  laid  by  those  whose  interest  it  is  to 
encourage  unsound  accomplishment,  might 
be  obtained  more  perfectly  if  the  subjects  of 
study  were  less  numerous  and  more  thorough- 
ly imderstood.  Let  us  not  therefore  in  the 
studies  of  oxir  maturity  repeat  the  emit  oL 
our  youth.  Let  us  determine  to  have  sound- 
ness, that  is,  accurately  organized  knowledge 
in  the  studies  we  continue  to  pursue,  and  let 
us  resign  ourselves  to  the  necessity  for  aban- 
doning those  pursuits  in  which  soundness 
is  not  to  be  hoped  for. 

The  old-fashioned  idea  about  scholarship  in 
Latin  and  Ghreek,  that  it  ought  to  be  based 
upon  thorough  grammatical  knowledge,  is  a 
good  example,  so  far  as  it  goes,  of  what 
soundness  really  is.  That  ideal  of  scholar- 
ship failed  only  because  it  fell  short  of  sound- 
ness in  other  directions  and  was  not  conscious 
of  its  failure.  But  there  existed,  in  the  minds 
of  the  old  schoktrs,  a  fine  resolution  to  be  ac- 
curate, and  a  determination  to  give  however 
much  labor  might  be  necessary  for  the  attain- 
ment of  accuracy,  in  which  there  was  much 
grandeur.  Like  Mr.  Browning's  Qrammar 
rian,  they  said — 

"  Let  me  know  alll   Prate  not  of  most  or  least 
Painful  or  easy:" 

and  so  at  least  they  came  to  know  the  ancient 
tongues  grammatically,  which  few  of  us  do  in 
these  days. 

I  should  define  each  kind  of  knowledge  as 
an  organic  whole  and  soundness  as  the  com- 
plete possession  of  all  the  essential  parts. 
For  example,  soundness  in  violin-playing  con- 
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sists  in  being  able  to  play'  the  notes  in  all  the 
positions,  in  tuno,  and  with  a  pure  intonation, 
whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  rapidity  indi- 
.oated  by  the  musical  composer.  Soimdness 
in  painting  consists  in  being  able  to  lay  a 
patch  of  color  having  exactly  the  right  shape 
and  tint.  Soundness  in  the  use  of  language 
consists  in  being  able  to  put  the  right  word  in 
the  right  place.  In  each  of  the  sciences,  there 
are  certain  elementary  notions  without  which 
sound  knowledge  is  not  possible,  but  these  el- 
ementary notions  are  more  easily  and  rapidly 
acquired  than  the  elaborate  knowledge  or  con- 
firmed skill  necessary  to  the  artist  or  the  lin- 
guist. A  man  may  be  a  sound  botanist  without 
knowing  a  very  great  number  of  plants,  and 
the  elements  of  sound  botanical  knowledge 
may  be  printed  in  a  portable  volume.  And  so 
it  is  with  all  the  physical  sciences;  the  ele- 
mentary notions  which  are  necessary  to  sound- 
ness of  knowledge  may  be  acquired  rapidly  and 
at  any  age.  Hence  it  follows  that  all  whose 
leisure  for  culture  is  limited,  and  who  value 
soundness  of  knowledge,  do  wisely  to  pursue 
some  branch  of  natural  history  rather  than 
languages  or  the  fine  arts. 

It  is  well  for  every  one  who  desires  to  attain 
a  perfect  economy  of  time,  to  make  a  list  of 
the  different  pursuits  to  which  he  has  devoted 
himself,  and  to  put  a  note  opposite  to  each  of 
them  indicating  the  degree  of  its  unsoundness 
with  as  little  self-delusion  as  may  be.  After 
having  done  this,  he  may  easily  ascertain  in 
how  many  of  these  pursuits  a  sufficient  de- 
gree of  soundness  is  attainable  for  him,  and 
when  this  has  been  decided  he  may  at  onoc 
<  effect  a  great  saving  by  the  total  renuncia- 
tion of  the  rest.  With  regard  to  those  which 
remain,  and  which  are  to  be  carried  fai-ther, 
the  next  thing  to  be  settled  is  the  exacc  limit 
«of  their  cultivation.  Nothing  is  so  fovorable 
to  sound  culture  as  the  definite  fixing  of  lim- 
its. Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  student 
ssaid  to  himself  *^  I  desire  to  know  the  flora  of 
the  valley  I  live  in,"  and  then  set  to  work 
isystematically  to  make  a  herbarium  illustrat- 
iin^  that  flora,  it  is  probable  that  his  labor 
woidd  be  more. thorough,  his  temper  more 
watchful  and  hopeful,  than  if  he  set  himself  to 
the  boundless  task  of  the  illimitable  flora  of 
the  world.  Or  in  the  pursuit  of  fine  art,  an 
amateur  discouraged  by  the  glaring  unsound- 
ness of  the  kind  of  art  taught  by  ordinary 
drawing-masters,  would  find  the  basid  of 
a  more  substantial  superstructure  on  a  nar- 
rower but  firmer  ground.  Suppose  that  in- 
.stead  of  the  usual  messes  of  bad  color  and 
bad  form,  the  student  produced  work  having 
;8ome  definite  and  not  unattainable  purpose, 
iwouldihexe.nathe,  here  also,  an  assured  econ- 


omy of  time?  Accurate  drawing  is  the  basis 
of  soundness  in  the  fine  arts,  and  an  amatear, 
by  perseverance,  may  reach  accuracy  in  draw- 
ing; this,  at  least,  has  been  proved  by  some 
examples— not  by  many,  certainly,  but  by 
some.  In  languages  we  may  have  a  limited 
purpose  also.  That  charming  and  most  intelli- 
gent traveller,  Louis  Enault,  tells  us  that  he 
regularly  gave  a  week  to  the  study  of  each 
new  language  that  he  needed,  and  found  that 
week  sufficient.  The  assertion  is  not  so  pre* 
sumptuous  as  it  appears.  For  the  practical 
necessities  of  travelling  M.  Enault  found  tbail 
he  required  about  four  hundred  words,  am^ 
that,  having  a  good  memory,  he  was  able  t( 
learn  about  seventy  words  a  day.  The  secre 
of  his  success  was  the  invaluKbio  art  of  selec 
tion,  and  the  strict  limitation  of  effort  in  ac 
cordance  with  a  preconcoi  ved  design.  1 
traveller  not  so  well  skilled  in  selection  migfa 
have  learned  a  thousaau  woivls  with  less  ac 
vantage  to  his  travels,  and  a  traveller  less  d< 
cided  In  purpose  inignt  have  wasted  seven 
months  on  the  fkonder  of  every  new  countr 
in  hopeless  effowio  to  master  the  intricacies  < 
grammatical  xo?m.  It  is  evident  that  in  ti 
strictest  seiusa  M.  £nault's  knowledge  of  Ko 
wegian  ca^jtot  have  been  sound,  since  he  d 
not  mas^r  the  grammar,  but  it  was  somia  I 
its  owu  ritricUy  limited  way,  since  he  ((dx  p^ 
sessioii  of  the  f  oiu*  hundred  words  wnich  we 
to  serve  him  as  current  coin.  On  the  sai 
principle  it  is  a  good  plan  for  stuaents  of  IjbA 
tt».d  Greek  who  have  not  time  to  readh  tc 
scholarship  (half  a  lifetime  is  necessary  i 
that),  to  propose  to  themselves  simply  I 
reading  of  the  original  authors  with  the  bi 
of  a  literal  translation.  In  this  way  tb 
may  attain  a  closer  acquaintance  witli  i 
cient  literature  than  would  be  x>os8ible 
translation  alone,  whilst  on  the  other  lu 
their  reading  will  be  much  more  extena 
on  account  of  its  greater  rapidity.  It  is, 
most  of  us,  a  waste  of  time  to  read  Latin.  8 
Greek  without  a  translation,  on  accoimt 
the  comparative  slowness  of  the  process  ; 
it  is  always  an  advantage  to  know  wh&t  i 
really  said  in  the  original,  and  to  test  tine 
actness  of  the  translator  by  continual  x^e 
ence  to  the  ipsiasima  verba  of  the  &txtl 
When  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  lan^u 
is  not  sufficient  even  for  this,  it  may  sti]] 
of  use  for  occcusional  comparison,  even  tlxo 
the  passage  has  to  be  fought  through  d  €:€^ 
de  dictionnaire.  What  most  of  us  ne<e« 
reference  to  the  ancient  languages  is  a  ±x 
resignation  to  a  restriction  of  some  kii^^dL 
is  simply  impossible  for  men  occupied  as  x 
of  us  are  in  other  pursuits  to  reach 
scholarship  in  those  languages,  and 
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reached  it  we  should  not  have  time  to  main- 
tain it. 

In  modem  languages  it  is  not  so  easy  to  fix 
limits  satisfactorily.  You  may  resolve  to 
read  French  or  Qerman  without  either  writ- 
ing or  speaking  them,  and  that  would  be  an 
effectual  limit,  certainly.  But  in  practice  it 
18  found  difficult  to  keep  within  that  boun- 
dary if  ever  yon  travel  or  have  intercourse 
with  foreignera  And  when  once  you  begin 
to  speak,  it  is  so  humiliating  to  speak  badly, 
that  a  lover  of  soundness  in  accomplishment 
will  never  rest  perfectly  satisfied  until  he 
speaks  like  a  cultivated  native,  which  nobody 
ever  did  except  under  peculiar  family  condi- 
tiona 

In  music  the  limits  are  found  more  easily. 
The  amateur  musician  is  frequently  not  infe- 
rior in  feeling  and  taste  to  the  more  accom- 
plished professional,  and  by  selecting  those 
compositions  which  require  much  feeling  and 
taste  for  their  interpretation,  but  not  so  much 
manual  skill,  he  may  reach  a  sufficient  suc- 
oesB.  The  art  is  to  choose  the  very  simplest 
music  (provided  of  course  that  it  is  beautiful, 
which  it  frequently  is),  and  to  avoid  all  tech- 
nical difficulties  which  are  not  really  neces- 
sary to  the  expression  of  feeling.  The  ama- 
teur ought  also  to  select  the  easiest  instru- 
ment, an  instrument  in  which  the  notes  are 
made  for  him  already,  rather  than  one  which 
compels  him  to  fix  the  notes  as  he  is  playing. 
The  violin  tempts  amateurs  who  have  a  deep 
feeling  for  music  because  it  renders  feeling  as 
no  other  instrument  can  render  it,  but  the 
difficulty  of  just  intonation  is  almost  insuper- 
able unless  the  whole  time  is  given  to  that 
(me  instrument.  It  is  a  fatal  error  to  perform 
on  several  different  instruments,  and  an 
amateur  who  has  done  so  may  find  a  desirable 
limitation  in  restricting  himself  to  one. 

Much  time  is  saved  by  following  pursuits 
which  help  each  other.  It  is  a  great  help  to  a 
landscape  painter  ^  know  the  botany  of  the 
ooontry  he  works  in,  for  botany  gives  the 
greatest  poeedble  distinctness  to  his  memory 
of  all  kinds  of  vegetation.  Therefore,  if  a 
landscape  painter  takes  to  the  study  of  science 
at  all,  he  would  do  well  to  study  botany, 
which  would  be  of  use  in  his  painting,  rather 
tiian  chemistry  or  mathematics,  which  would 
be  entirely  disconnected  from  it.  The  mem- 
ory easOy  retains  the  studies  which  are  aux- 
iliary to  the  chief  pursuit.  Entomologists 
remember  plants  well,  the  reason  being  that 
Uiey  find  insects  in  them,  just  as  Leshe  the 
painter  had  an  excellent  memory  for  houses 
Inhere  there  were  any  good  pictures  to  be 
found. 

The  secret  of  order  and  proportion  in  our 


studies  is  the  true  secret  of  economy  in  time. 
To  have  one  main  pursuit  and  several  auxil- 
iaries, but  none  that  are  not  auxiliary,  is  the 
true  principle  of  arrangement.  Many  hard 
workers  have  f  oUowed  pursuits  as  widely  disr 
connected  as  possible,  but  this  was  for  the 
refreshment  of  absolute  change,  not  for  the 
economy  of  time. 

Lastly,  it  is  a  deplorable  waste  of  time  to 
leave  fortresses  untaken  in  our  rear.  What- 
ever has  to  be  mastered  ought  to  be  mastered 
so  thoroughly  that  we  shall  not  have  to  come 
back  to  it  when  we  ought  to  be  carrying  the 
war  far  into  the  enemy*s  country.  But  to 
study  on  this  soimd  prinoiple,  we  require  not 
to  be  hurried.  And  this  is  why,  to  a  sincere 
student,  all  external  pressure,  whether  of 
examiners,  (w  poverty,  or  business  engage- 
ments, which  causes  him  to  leave  work  be- 
hind him  which  was  not  done  as  it  ought  to 
have  been  done,  is  so  grievously,  so  intoler^ 
ably  vexatioua 


LETTER  XL 

TO  A  TOUNO  MAN  OF  QRKAT  TALENT  AliD  RN- 
EBOT  WHO  HAD  MAONIFIOSNT  PLANS  FOB  THE 
FUTURE. 

Mistakeii  estimates  about  time  and  ooeaslon— The  Unknown 
Etement-Procnstiiiatioii  often  time's  best  prosenrai^ 
Napoieon's  advioe  to  do  nothing  at  aU— Use  of  deUbersr 
tion  and  of  intervals  of  leisure— Artistic  advantages  of 
calculating  tim»— Prevalent  chfldishnesB  about  time^nhi- 
sions  about  reading— Bad  economy  of  reading  in  lan- 
guages  we  have  not  mastered— That  we  ought  to  be 
thrifty  of  time,  but  not  avaricious— Time  necessary  in 
production— Hen  who  worli  best  under  the  sense  of  praB> 
sure— Rossini— Tbat  these  oases  prove  nothing  agnlnst 
time-thrift— The  waste  of  time  from  miscalculation— Peo^ 
pie  calculate  accurately  for  short  spaces,  but  do  not  cal- 
culate so  wen  for  long  ones— Reason  for  this— Stupidity 
of  the  Philistines  about  wast^  time— TOpffer  and  daude 
Tillier— Retrospective  miscalculations,  and  the  regrets 
that  result  from  them. 

Have  you  ever  observed  that  we  pay  much 
more  attention  to  a  wise  passage  when  it  is 
quoted,  than  when  we  read  it  in  the  original 
author?  On  the  same  principle,  people  will 
give  a  higher  price  to  a  picture-dealer  than 
they  would  have  given  to  the  painter  himself. 
The  picture  that  has  been  once  bought  has  a 
recommendation,  and  the  quoted  passage  is 
both  recommended  and  isolated  from  the  con- 
text. 

Trusting  to  this  well-known  principle,  al- 
though I  am  aware  that  you  have  read  every- 
thing that  ^r  Arthur  Helps  has  published,  I 
proceed  to  make  the  following  quotation  firom 
one  of  his  wisest  books. 

**  Time  and  occasion  are  the  two  important 
circumstances  in  human  lif  e^  as  regards  which 
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the  most  mistaken  estimates  are  made.  And 
the  error  is  universal.  It  besets  even  the 
most  studious  and  philosophic  men.  This 
may  notably  be  seen  in  the  present  day,  when 
many  most  distinguished  men  have  laid  down 
projects  for  literature  and  philosophy,  to  be 
accomplished  by  them  in  their  Ovm  lifetime, 
which  would  require  several  men  and  many 
lifetimes  to  complete;  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, if  any  person,  who  has  passed  the  merid- 
ian of  life,  looks  back  upon  his  career,  he  will 
probably  own  that  his  greatest  errors  have 
arisen  from  his  not  having  made  sufficient 
allowance  for  the  length  of  time  which  his 
various  schemes  required  for  their  fulfil- 
ment." 

There  are  many  traditional  maxims  about 
time  which  insist  upon  its  brevity,  upon  the 
necessity  of  using  it  whilst  it  is  there,  upon 
the  impossibility  of  recovering  what  is  lost; 
but  the  practical  effect  of  these  maxims  upon 
conduct  can  scarcely  be  said  to  answer  to 
their  undeniable  imi>ortance.  The  truth  is, 
that  although  they  tell  lis  to  economize  our 
time,  they  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  in- 
struct us  as  to  the  methods  by  which  it  is  to  be 
economized.  Human  life  is  so  extremely  va- 
rious and  complicated,  whilst  it  tends  every 
day  to  still  greater  variety  and  complication, 
that  all  maxims  of  a  general  nature  r^uire 
a  far  higher  degree  of  intelligence  in  their 
application  to  individual  cases  than  it  ever 
cost  originally  to  invent  them.  Any  person 
gifted  with  ordinary  common  sense  can  per- 
ceive that  life  is  short,  that  time  flies,  that 
we  ought  to  make  good  use  of  the  present; 
but  it  needs  the  imion  of  much  experience, 
with  the  most  consummate  wisdom,  to  know 
exactly  what  ought  to  be  done  and  what 
ought  to  be  left  undone— the  latter  being 
frequently  by  far  the  more  important  of  the 
two. 

Amongst  the  favorable  influences  of  my 
early  life  was  the  kindness  of  a  venerable 
country  gentleman,  who  had  seen  a  great 
deal  of  the  world  and  passed  many  years,  be- 
fore he  inherited  his  estates,  in  the  practice 
of  a  laborious  profession.  I  remember  a  the- 
ory of  his,  that  experience  was  much  less 
valuable  than  is  generally  supposed,  because, 
except  in  matters  of  simple  routine,  the  prob- 
lems that  present  themselves  to  us  for  solu- 
tion are  nearly  always  dangerous  from  the 
presence  of  some  unknown  element.  The  im- 
known  element  he  regarded  as  a  hidden  pit- 
fall, and  he  warned  me  that  in  my  progress 
through  life  I  might  always  expect  to  tumble 
into  it.  This  saying  of  his  has  been  so  often 
confirmed  since  then,  that  I  now  count  upon 
the  pitfall  quite  as  a  matter  of  certainty. 


Very  frequently  I  have  escaped  it,  but  more 
by  good  luck  than  good  management.    Some- 
times I  have  tumbled  into  it,  and  when  this 
misfortune  occurred  it  has  not  unfrequently 
been  in  consequence  of  having  acted  upon  the 
advice  of  some  very  knowing  and  experi- 
enced person  indeed.     We  have    all    read, 
when  we  were  boys,  Captain  Marryat's  '*  Mid- 
shipman Easy."    There  is  a  passage  in  that 
story  which  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of 
what  is  constantly  happening  in  actual  life. 
The  boats  of  the  Harpy  were  ordered  to  board 
one  of  the  enemy's  vessels;  young  Easy  was 
in  command  of  one  of  these  boats,  and  as 
they  had  to  wait  he  began  to  fish.   After  they 
had  received  the  order  to  advance,  he  delayed 
a  little  to  catch  his  fish,  and  this  delay  not 
only  saved  him  from  being  sunk  by  the  en- 
emy's broadside,  but  enabled  him  to  board 
the  Frenchman.    Here  the  pitfall  was  avoid- 
ed by  idling  away  a  minute  of  time  on  an  oc- 
casion when  minutes  were  like  hours;  yet  it 
was  mere  luck,  not  wisdom,  which  led  to  the 
good  result.    There  was  a  sad  railway  acci- 
dent on  one  of  the   contmental  lines  last 
autumn;   a  notable  personage  would  have 
been  in  the  tnun  if  he  had  arrived  in  time  for 
it,  but  his  miscalculation  saved  him.    In  mat- 
ters where  there  is  no  risk  of  the  loss  of  life, 
but  only  of  the  waste  of  a  portion  of  it  in  un- 
profitable employment,  it  frequently  happens 
that  procrastination,  which  is  reputed  to  be 
the  thief  of  time,  becomes  its  best  preserver. 
Suppose  that  you  undertake  an  enterprise, 
but  defer  the  execution  of  it  from  day  to  day; 
it  is  quite  possible  that  in  the  interval  some 
fact  may  accidentally  come  to  your  knowl- 
edge which  would  cause  a  great  modification 
of  your  plan,  or  even*  its  complete  abandon- 
ment.   Every  thinking  person  is  well  aware 
that  the  en&mous  loss  of  time  caused  by  the 
friction  of  our  legislative  machinery  has  pre- 
served the  coimtry  from  a  great  desd  of  crude 
and  ill-digested  legislation.    Even  Napoleon 
the  Q-reat  who  had  a  rapidity  of  conception 
and  of  action  so  far  surpassing  that  of  other 
kings  and  commanders  that  it  seems  to  us  al- 
most supernatural,  said  that  when  you  did 
not  quite  know  what  ought  to  be  done  it  was 
best  to  do  nothing  at  all.    One  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  living  painters  said  exactly 
the  same  thing  with  reference  to  the  practice 
of  his  art,  and  added  that  very  little  time 
would  be  needed  for  the  actual  execution  of  a 
picture  if  only  the  artist  knew  beforehand 
how  and  where  to  lay  the  color.    It  so  oftcA 
happens  that  mere  activity  is  a  waste  of  time, 
that  people  who  have  a  morbid  habit  of  being 
busy  are  often  terrible  time-wasters,  whilst, 
on  the  contrary,  those  who  are  judiciously  de- 
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SbeErate,  and  allow  themselves  intervals  <^ 
leisure,  see  the  way  before  them  in  those  in- 
tervals, and  save  time  by  the  accuracy  of 
their  calculations. 

A  largely  intelligent  thrift  of  time  is  neces- 
sary to  all  great  works— and  many  works  are 
veiy  great  indeed  relatively  to  the  energies 
of  a  single  individual,  which  pass  imper- 
oeived  in  the  tumult  of  the  world.  The  ad- 
Tsntages  of  calculating  time  are  artistic  as 
well  as  eooDomicaL  I  think  that,  in  this 
respect,  magnificent  as  are  the  cathedrals 
which  the  Gothic  builders  have  left  us,  they 
committed  an  artistic  error  in  the  very  im- 
mensity of  their  plans.  They  do  not  appear 
to  have  reflected  that  from  the  continual 
changes  of  foshion  in  architecture,  incongru- 
ous work  would  be  sure  to  intrude  itself  be- 
fore their  gigantic  projects  could  be  realized 
by  the  generations  that  were  to  succeed  them. 
For  a  work  of  that  kind  to  possess  artistic 
miity,  it  ought  to  be  completely  realized 
within  the  space  of  forty  years.  How  great 
is  the  charm  of  those  perfect  edifices  which, 
like  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  are  the  realization 
of  one  sublime  idea?  And  those  changes  in 
national  thought  which  have  made  the  old 
cathedrals  a  jumble  of  incongruous  styles, 
have  their  parallel  in  the  life  of  every  indi- 
Tidual  workman.  We  change  from  year  to 
year,  and  any  work  which  occupies  us  for 
very  long  will  be  wanting  in  unity  of  manner. 

Hen  are  i^t  enough  of  themselves  to  fall 
into  the  most  astonishing  delusions  about  the 
opportunities  which  time  affords,  but  they 
are  even  more  deluded  by  the  talk  of  the 
people  about  them.  When  children  hear 
that  a  new  carriage  has  been  ordered  of  the 
builder,  they  expect  to  see  it  driven  up  to  the 
door  in  a  fortnight,  with  the  paint  quite  dry 
on  the  panels.  All  people  are  children  in  this 
respect,  except  the  workman,  who  knows  the 
endless  details  of  production;  and  the  work- 
man himself,  notwithstanding  the  lessons  of 
experience,  makes  light  of  the  future  task. 
What  gigantic  plans  we  scheme,  and  how  lit- 
tle we  advance  in  the  labor  of  a  day  I  Three 
pages  of  the  book  (to  be  half  erased  to-mor- 
row), a  bit  of  drapery  in  the  picture  that  will 
probably  have  to  be  done  over  again,  the  im- 
perceptible removal  of  an  ounce  of  marble- 
dust  from  the  statue  that  seems  as  if  it  never 
would  be  finished;  so  much  from  dawn  to 
twilight  has  been  the  accomplishment  of  the 
golden  hours.  If  there  is  one  lesson  which 
etperience  teaches,  surely  it  is  this,  to  make 
(luis  that  are  strictly  limited,  and  to  arrange 
our  work  in  a  practicable  way  within  the 
limits  that  we  must  accept.  Others  expect 
nmuch  from  us  that  it  seems  as  if  we  had 


accomplished  nothing.  '^What!  have  you 
done  only  that?"  they  say,  or  we  know  by 
their  looks  that  they  are  thinking  it. 

The  most  illusory  of  all  the  work  that  we 
propose  to  ourselves  is  reading.  It  seems  so 
easy  to  read,  that  we  intend,  in  the  indefinite 
future,  to  master  the  vastest  literatures.  We 
cannot  bring  ourselves  to  admit  that  the  li- 
brary we  have  collected  is  in  great  part  closed 
to  us  simply  by  want  of  time.  A  dear  friend 
of  mine,  who  was  a  solicitor  with  a  large  pi^- 
tice,  indulged  in  wonderful  filusions  about 
reading,  and  coUected  several  thousand  vol- 
umes, ail  fine  editions,  but  he  died  without 
having  cut  their  leaves.  I  like  the  imiversity 
habit  of  making  reading  a  business,  and  esti- 
mating the  mastery  of  a  few  authors  as  a  just 
title  to  consideration  for  scholarship.  I  should 
like  very  well  to  be  shut  up  in  a  garden  for  a 
whole  sununer  with  no  literature  but  the  * '  Fjae- 
ry  Queene,"  and  one  year  I  very  nearly  real- 
ized that  project,  but  pubhshers  and  the  post^ 
man  interfered  with  it  After  all,  this  business 
of  reading  ought  to  be  less  iUusory  than  most 
others,  for  printers  divide  books  into  pages, 
which  they  number,  so  that,  with  a  moderate 
skill  in  arithmetic,  one  ought  to  be  able  to 
foresee  the  limits  of  his  possibilities.  There  is 
another  observation  which  may  be  suggested, 
and  that  is  to  take  note  of  the  time  required 
for  reading  different  languages.  We  read 
very  slowly  when  the  language  is  imperfectly 
mastered,  and  we  need  the  dictionary,  where- 
as in  the  native  tongue  we  see  the  whole  page 
almost  at  a  glance,  as  if  it  were  a  pictiu^. 
People  whose  time  for  reading  is  limited 
ought  not  to  waste  it  in  granomaars  and  dic- 
tionaries, but  to  confine  then)selvee  resolutely 
to  a  couple  of  languages,  or  three  at  the  very 
utmost,  notwithstanding  the  contempt  of 
polyglots,  who  estimate  your  learning  by  the 
variety  of  your  tongues.  It  is  a  fearful  throw- 
ing away  of  time,  from  the  literary  point  of 
view,  to  begin  more  languages  than  you  can 
master  or  retain,  and  to  be  always  puzzling 
yourself  about  irregular  verbs. 

All  plans  for  sparing  time  in  intellectual 
matters  ought,  however,  to  proceed  upon  the 
princ4>le  of  thrift,  and  not  upon  the  princi- 
ple of  avarice.  The  object  of  the  thrifty 
man  in  money  matters  is  so  to  lay  out  his 
money  as  to  get  the  best  possible  result  from 
his  expenditure;  the  object  of  the  avaricious 
man  is  to  spend  no  more  money  than  he  can 
help.  An  artist  who  taught  me  painting  often 
repeated  a  piece  of  advice  which  is  valuable 
in  other  things  than  art,  and  which  I  try  to 
remember  whenever  patience  fails.  Housed 
to  say  to  me, ''  Oive  it  timeJ*^  The  mere  length 
of  time  that  we  bestow  upon  our  work  is  in 
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itself  a  most  important  element  of  success, 
and  if  I  object  to  the  use  of  languages  that  we 
only  half  know,  it  is  not  because  it  takes  us  a 
long  time  to  get  through  a  chapter,  but  be- 
cause we  are  compelled  to  think  about  syntax 
and  conjugations  which  did  not  in  the  least 
occupy  the  mind  of  the  author,  when  we 
ought  rather  to  be  thinking  about  those  things 
which  did  occupy  his  mind,  about  the  events 
which  he  narrated,  or  the  characters  that  he 
imagined  or  described.    There  are,  in  truth, 
only  two  ways  of  impressing  anything  on  the 
memory,  either  intensity  or  duration.    If  you 
saw  a  man  struck  down  by  an  assassin,  you 
would  remember  the  occurrence  all  your  life ; 
but  to  remember  with  equal  vividness  a  pict- 
ure of  the  assassination,  you  would  probably 
be  obliged  to  spend  a  month  or  two  in  copying 
it.    The  subjects  of  our  studies  rarely  produce 
an  .intensity  of  emotion  sufficient  to  ensure 
perfect  recollection  without  the  expenditure 
of  time.    And  when  your  object  is  not  to 
learn,  but  to  produce,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that    everything  requires  a  certain  definite 
time^mtlay ,  which  cannot  be  reduced  without 
an  inevitable  injury  to  quality.    A  most  ex- 
peri^iced  artist,  a  man  of  the  very  rarest  ex- 
ecutive ability,  wrote  to  me  the  other  day 
about  a  set  of  designs  I  had  suggested.    *•'  If 
I  could  but  get  the  TIME,"-— the  large  capitals 
are  his  own, — ''for,  somehow  or  other,  let  a 
design  be  never  so  studiously  simple  in  the 
masses,  it  will  fill  itself  as  it  goes  on,  like  the 
weasel  in  the  fable  who  got  into  the  meal-jbub ; 
and  when  the  pleasure  begins  in  attempting 
tone  and  mystery  and  intricacy,  avsay  go  the 
Jumrs  at  a  gaUop,^^    A  weU-known  and  very 
successful  English  dramatist  wrote    to  me: 
**  When  I  am  hurried,  and  have  undertaken 
more  work  than  I  can  execute  in  the  time  at 
my  disposal,  I  am  always  perfectly  paralyzed. " 
There  is  another  side  to  this  subject  which 
deserves  attention.    Some  men  work  best  un- 
der the  sense  of  pressure.    Simple  compres- 
sion evolves  heat  from  iron,  so  that  there  is 
a  flash  of  fire  when  a  ball  hits  the  side  of  an 
ironclad.    The  same  law  seems  to  hold  good 
in  the  intellectual  life  of  man,  whenever  he 
needs  the  stimulus  of  extraordinary  excite- 
ment.   Bossini  positively  advised  a   young 
oomposer  never  to  write  his  overture  until 
the  evening   before  the  first   performance. 
"Nothing,"  he  said,  '^excites  inspiration  like 
necessity;  the  presence  of  a  copyist  waiting 
for  your  work,  and  the  view  of  a  manager  in 
despair  tearing  out  his  hair  by  handf  uls.  ^  In 
Italy  in  my  time  all  the  managers  were  bald 
at  thirty.    I  composed  the  overture  to '  Oth- 
ello'in  asmall  room  in  the  Barbaja  Palace, 
where  the  baldest  and  most  ferocious  of  man- 


agers had  shut  me  up  by  force  with  nothing 
but  a  dish  of  maccaroni,  and  the  threat  that  I 
should  not  leave  the  place  alive  imtil  I  had 
written  the  last  note.  I  wrote  the  overture 
to  the  'Gazza  Lsulra'  on  the  day  of  the  first 
performance,  in  the  upper  loft  of  the  La 
Scala,  where  I  had  been  confined  by  the  man- 
ager, under  the  guard  of  four  scene-shifters 
who  had  orders  to  throw  my  text  out  of  the 
window  bit  by  bit  to  copyists,  who  were  wait- 
ing below  to  transcribe  it.  In  default  of 
music  I  was  to  be  thrown  out  myself." 

I  have  quoted  the  best  instance  known  to 
me  of  this  voluntary  seeking  after  pressure, 
but   striking  as   it   is,  even    this  instance 
does  not  weaken   what  I  said  before.    For 
observe,  that  although  Bossini  deferred  the 
composition  of  his  overture  till  the  evening 
before  the  first  performance,  he  knew  very 
well  that  he  could  do  it  thoroughly  in    the 
time.    He  was  like  a  clever  schoolboy  who 
knows  that  he  can  leam  his  lesson  in, the 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  class  begins;  or 
he  was  like  an  orator  who  knows  that  he  can 
deliver  a  passage  and  compose  at  the  same 
time  the  one  which  is  to  follow,  so  that  he 
prefers  to  arrange  his  speech  in  the  presence 
of  his  audience.     Since  Rossini  always  al- 
lowed himself  all  the  time  that  was  necessary 
for  what  he  had  to  do,  it  is  clear  that  he  did 
not  sin  against  the  great  tinie-necessity.    The 
express  which  can  travel  from  London  to 
Edinburgh  in  a  night  may  leave  the  English 
metropolis  on  Saturday  evening  although  it 
is  due  in  Scotland  on  Sunday,  and  still  act 
with  the  strictest  consideration  about  time. 
The  blameable  error  lies  in  miscalculation, 
and  not  in  rapidity  of  performance. 

Nothing  wastes  time  like  miscalculation.  « It 
negatives  all  results.  It  is  the  parent  of  in- 
completeness, the  great  author  of  the  Unfin- 
ished and  the  Unserviceable.  Almost  every 
intellectual  man  has  laid  out  great  masses  of 
time  on  five  or  six  different  branches  of  knowl- 
edge which  are  not  of  the  least  use  to  him, 
simply  because  he  has  not  carried  them  far 
enough,  and  could  not  carry  them  far  enou^ 
in  the  time  he  had  to  give.  Yet  thismight  have 
been  ascertained  at  the  beginning  by  the  sim- 
plest arithmetical  calculation.  The  experience 
of  students  in  all  departments  of  knovrledge 
has  quite  definitely  ascertained  the  amount  of 
time  that  is  necessary  for  success  in  them,  and 
the  successful  student  can  at  once  inf onn  the 
6»pirant  how  far  he  is  likely  to  travel  along 
the  road.  What  is  the  use,  to  anybody,  of 
having  just  enough  skill  to  feel  vexed  with 
himself  that  he'  has  no  more,  and  yet  angry  at 
other  people  for  not  admiring  the  little  that  he 
possesses? 
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Iwiah  to  direct  your  attention  to  a  cause 
which  more  than  any  other  produces  disap- 
pointmidnt  in  ordinary  intellectual  pursuits. 
Itistbis.    People  can  often  calculate  with  the 
utmost  accuracy  what  they  can  accomplish  in 
lenminuteB  or  even  in  ten  hours,  and  yet  the 
very  same  persons  willmake  the  most  absurd 
miscalculations  about  what  they  can  accom- 
plish in  ten  years.    There  is  of  course  a  rea* 
son  for  this:  if  there  were  not,  so  many  sensi- 
ble people  would  not  suffer  from  the  delusion. 
The  reason  is»  that  owing  to  the  habits  of  hu- 
Qum  life  there  is  a  certain  elasticity  in  large 
spaces  of  time  that  include  nights,  and  meal- 
times, and  holidays.    We  fancy  that  we  shall 
be  able,  by  working  harder  than  we  have  been 
aocustomed  to  work,  and  by  stealing  hours 
from  all  the  difEerent  kinds  of  rest  and  amuse- 
meat,  to  accomplish  far  more  in  the  ten  years 
tiiat  are  to  come  than  we  hare  ever  actually 
accomplished  in  the  same  space.    And  to  a 
certain  extent  this  may  be  very  true.  No  doubt 
a  man  whose  mind  has  become  seriously  aware 
of  the  vast  importance  of  economizing  his  time 
will  economize  it  better  than  he  did  in  the  days 
before  the  new  conviction  came  to  him.    No 
doubt,  after  skill  in  our  work  has  been  con- 
finned,  we  shall  perform  it  with  increased 
speed.    But  the  elasticity  of  time  is  rather 
that  of  leather  than  that  of  india-rubber. 
There  is  certainly  a  degree  of  elastfcity,  but 
^  degree  is  strictly  limited.    The  true  mas- 
ter of  time-thrift  would  be  no  more  liable  to 
illusion  about  years  than  about  hours,  and 
would  act  as  prudently  when  working  for  re- 
mote results  as  for  near  ones. 

Not  ttmt  we  ought  to  work  as  if  we  were  al- 
ways under  severe  pressure.  Little  books  are 
oocasionally  published  in  which  we  are  told 
tbatitisasin  to  lose  a  minute.  Fromthein- 
teOectoal  point  of  view  this  doctrine  is  simply 
stupid.  What  the  Philistines  call  wasted 
tinoe  is  often  rich  in  the  most  varied  experience 
to  the  intelligent.  If  all  that  we  have  learned 
in  idle  momants  could  be  suddenly  expelled 
tern  our  minds  by  some  chemical  process,  it 
is  probable  that  they  would  be  worth  very  lit- 
tle afterwards.  What,  after  such  a  process, 
would  have  remained  to  Shakespeare,  Scott, 
Oervantes,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Hogarth, 
CfoUsmith,  Moli^re?  When  these  great  stu- 
dents of  hunojui  nature  were  learning  most, 
tbesortof  people  who  write  the  foolish  little 
^ockB  just  aUuded  to  would  have  wanted  to 
iQid  them  home  to  the  dictionary  or  the 
Mc  T5pffer  and  Claude  Tillier,  both  men  of 
Wcafte  and  observant  genius,  attached  the 
fRMtest  importance  to  hours 'of  idleness. 
%ffer  said  thatayear  of  downright  loitering 
^  a  desirable  element  in  a  liberal  education; 


whilst  Claude  Tillier  went  even  farther,  and 
boldly  a£BLrmed  that ''  le  temps  le  mieux  em- 
pl6j6  est  celui  que  Ton  perd." 

Let  us  not  think  too  contemptuously  of  the 
miscalculators  of  time,  since  not  one  of  us  is 
exempt  from  their  folly.  We  have  all  made 
miscalculations,  or  more  frequently  have  sim- 
ply omitted  calculation  altogether,  preferring 
childish  illusion  to  a  manly  examination  of 
realities;  and  afterwards  as  life  advances 
another  illusion  steals  over  us  not  less  vain 
than  the  early  one,  but  bitter  as  that  was 
sweet.  We  now  begin  to  reproach  ourselves 
with  all  the  opportunities  that  have  been 
neglected,  and  now  our  folly  is  to  imagine 
that  we  might  have  done  impossible  wonders 
if  we  had  only  exercised  a  little  resolution. 
We  might  have  been  thorough  classical  schol- 
ars, and  spoken  all  the  great  modem  lan- 
guages, and  written  immortal  books,  and 
made  a  colossal  fortune.  Miscalculations 
again,  and  these  the  most  imbecile  of  all;  for 
the  youth  who  forgets  to  reason  in  the  glow 
of  happiness  and  hope,  is  wiser  than  the  man 
who  overestimates  what  was  once  possible 
that  he  may  embitter  the  days  which  remain 
to  him. 


LETTER  m. 

TO  A  MAN  OF  BUSINESS  WHO  DESIRED  TO  MAKE 
HIMSELF  BETTER  ACQUAINTED  WITH  LITERA- 
TURE, BUT  WHOSE  TIME  FOR  READINO  WAS 
LIMITED. 

Victor  Jaccfuemont  on  the  Intellectual  labors  of  the  Qennans 
»BiisineflB  may  be  set  off  as  the  equivalent  to  one  of  their 
pursuits— NeoessilT-  for  regularity  in  the  economj  of  time , 
— MHiat  may  be  done  in  t«ro  hours  a  day— Evils  d  inter- 
ruption—Florence Nightingale— Real  nature  of  interrup- 
tion—Instance  from  the  Apology  of  Socrates. 

In  the  charming  and  precious  letters  of 
Victor  Jacquemont,  a  man  whose  life  was 
dedicated  to  culture,  and  who  not  only  lived 
for  it,  but  died  for  it,  there  is  a  passage  about 
the  intellectual  labors  of  Germans,  which 
takes  due  ctccount  of  the  expenditure  of  time. 
"Comme  j'6tais  6tonn6,"  he  says,  **de  la 
prodigieuse  vari4t4  et  de  T^tendue  de  connais- 
sances  des  Allemands,  je  demandai  un  jour  k 
Fun  de  mes  amis,  Saxon  de  naissance  et  Fun 
des  premiers  g^logues  de  TEurope,  comment 
ses  compatriotes  sV  prenaient  pour  savoir 
tant  de  choses.  Yoici  sa  r^ponse,  a  peu  prte : 
'  Un  Allemand  (moi  excepts  qui  suis  le  plus 
paresseuxdeshommes)  sel^ve  de  bonne  heure, 
6t6  et  hiver,  h  cinq  heures  environ.  H  tra- 
vaille  quatre  heures  avant  le  dejeuner,  fumant 
quelquefois  pendant  tout  ce  temps,  sans  que 
cela  nuise  k  son  application.  Son  dejeuner 
dure  ime  demi-heure,  et  ilnreste,  apr^,  une 
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autre  demi-heiire  k  causer  avec  sa  f emme  et  k 
iaire  jouer  sea  enfiants.  H  retourae  au  travail 
pour  sixheures;  dine  sans  se  presser;  fume 
une  heure  aprte  le  diner,  jouant  encore  avec 
ite  enfants;  et  avant  de  se  coucher  11  tra- 
▼aille  encore  quatre  heures.  II  recommence 
tous  les  jours,  ne  sortant  jamais.— Voil&,'  me 
dit  mon  ami,  ^  comment  Oersted,  le  plus  grand 
phymcien  de  TAllemagne,  en  est  ausai  le  plus 
grand  m^ecin;  Toil^  comment  Kant  le  m^t- 
aphysicien  6tait  un  des  plus  savants  astrono- 
mes  de  TEiurope,  et  comment  Gk>ethe,  qui  en 
est  actueUement  le  premier  litterateur,  dans 
preeque  tous  les  genres,  et  le  plus  f^cond,  est 
excellent  botaniste,  min^ralogiste,  physi- 
den/"* 

Here  is  something  to  encourage,  and  some- 
thing to  discourage  you  at  the  same  time. 
The  number  of  hours  which  these  men  have 
given  in  order  to  become  what  they  were,  is 
so  great  as  to  be  past  all  possibility  of  imitar 
tion  by  a  man  occupied  in  business.  Itisclear 
that,  with  yoiu!  counting-house  to  occupy  you 
during  the  best  hours  of  every  day,  you  can 
never  labor  for  your  intellectual  culture  with 
that  unremitting  application  which  these  men 
have  given  for  theirs.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  will  perceive  that  these  extraordinary 
workers  have  hardly  ever  been  wholly  dedi- 
cated to  one  pursuit,  and  the  reason  for  this 
in  most  cases  is  clear.  Men  who  go  through 
a  prodigious  amount  of  work  feel  the  necessity 
for  varying  it.  The  greatest  intellectual  work- 
ers I  have  known  personally  have  varied  their 
studies  as  Kant  and  Gk)ethe  did,  often  taking 
up  subjects  of  the  most  opposite  kinds,  as  for 
instance  imaginative  literature  and  the  higher 
mathematics,  the  critical  and  practical  study 
of  fine  art  and  the  natural  sciences,  music, 
and  political  economy.  The  class  of  intellects 
which  arrogate  to  themselves  the  epithet 
*' practical,"  but  which  we  call  Philistine^ 


*  '*  Belnfl:  astonished  at  the  prodigious  variety  and  at  the 
extent  of  knowledge  pooDOSDod  bj  the  Germans,  I  begged  one 
of  my  friends,  Saxon  by  birth,  and  one  of  the  fbremost  geol- 
ogists in  Europe,  to  tell  me  how  his  countrymen  managed  to 
know  so  many  things.  Here  is  his  answer,  nearly  in  his  own 
words:— *A  German  (ezoept  myself,  who  am  the  Idlest  of 
men)  gets  up  early,  summer  and  winter,  at  about  ftve  o*olock. 
He  works  four  hours  before  breakfast,  sometimes  smoking 
all  the  time,  whteh  does  not  interfere  with  his  application. 
Hisbnlakfast  lasts  half  an  hour,  and  he  remains,  afterwards, 
another  half -^lour  talking  with  his  wife  and  playing  with  his 
children.  He  returns  to  his  work  for  six  hours,  dines  without 
hurrying  himself,  smokes  an  hour  after  dinner,  playing  again 
with  his  children,  and  before  he  goes  to  bed  he  works  four 
hours  more.  He  b^ns  again  every  day,  and  never  goes  out. 
lliis  iB  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  Oersted,  the  greatest  nat- 
ural philosopher  in  Germany,  is  at  the  same  time  the  greatest 
physician;  this  is  how  Kant  the  metaphysiaian  was  one  of 
the  moat  learned  astronomers  in  Surape,  and  how  Qoetbe, 
who  is  at  present  the  ilrst  and  most  fertile  author  in  Germany 
in  almost  all  kinds  of  literature,  is  an  excellent  botanist,  min- 
•ralogist,  and  natural  phflosopher.*  ** 


always  oppose  this  love  of  variety,  and  have 
an  imaff ected  contempt  for  it,  but  these  are 
matters  beyond  their  power  of  judgment. 
They  cannot  know  theneeds  of  the  intellectual 
life,  because  they  have  never  lived  it.  The 
practice  of  all  the  greatest  intellects  has  been 
to  cultivate  themselves  variously,  and  if  th^y 
have  always  done  so,  it  must  be  because  th^ 
have  felt  the  need  of  it. 

The  encouraging  inference  which  you  may 
draw  from  this  in  reference  to  your  own  case 
is  that,  since  all  intellectual  men  have  bad 
more  than  one  piursuit,  you  may  set  off  your 
business  against  the  most  absorbing  of  their 
pursuits,  and  for  the  rest  be  still  almost  as 
rich  in  time  as  they  have  been.  Tou  may 
study  literature  as  some  painters  have  studied 
it,  or  science  as  some  literary  men  have 
studied  it. 

The  first  step  is  to  establish  a  regulated 
economy  of  your  time,  so  that,  without  inter- 
fering with  a  due  attention  to  business  and  to 
health,  you  may  get  two  clear  hours  every  day 
for  reading  of  the  best  kind.    It  is  not  much^ 
some  men  would  tell  you  that  it  is  not  enough, 
but  I  purposely  fix  the  expenditure  of  time  at 
a  low  figure  because  I  want  it  to  be  always 
practicable  consistently  with  all  the  duties 
and  necessary  pleasures  of  your  life.    If  I  told 
you  to  read  four  hours  every  day,  I  know  be- 
forehand what  would  be  the  consequenoa 
Tou  would  keep  the  rule  for  three  days,  by 
an  effort,  then  some  engagement  would  occur 
to  break  it,  and  you  would  have  no  rule  at  aU. 
And  please  observe  that  the  two  hours  are  to 
be  given  quite  regularly,  because,  when  tbe 
time  given  is  not  much,  regularity  is  quite 
essential.    Two  hours  a  day,  regularly,  make 
more  than  seven  hundred  hours  in  a  year,  and 
in  seven  hundred  hours,  wisely  and  uninter- 
ruptedly occupied,  much  may  be  done  in  any- 
thing. 

Permit  me  to  insist  upon  that  WOTd  timit- 
terruptedly.  Few  people  realise  the  full  evil 
of  an  interruption,  few  people  know  all  that  is 
implied  by  it.  After  warning  nurses  against 
the  evils  of  interruption,  Florence  Nigfatin- 
gale  says: — 

**  These  things  are  not  fancy.  If  we  con- 
sider that,  with  sick  as  with  well,  every 
thought  decomposes  some  nervous  matter — 
that  decomposition  as  well  as  re-composition 
of  nervous  matter  is  always  going  on,  and 
more  quickly  with  the  sick  than  with  the 
well,— that  to  obtrude  another  thought  upon 
the  brain  whilst  it  is  in  the  act  of  destroytDg* 
nervous  matter  by  thinking,  is  callings  upon  it 
to  make  a  new  exertion— if  we  consider  these 
things,  which  are  facts,  not  fancies,  we  shall 
remember  that  we  are  doing  positive  injury 
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by  interrupting,  by  BtarOing  a  '  fanciful  *  per* 

son,  as  it  18  called.    Alas,  it  is  no  fancy. 
*' If  the  invalid  is  forced  by  his  avocations  to 

OQatinue  occupations  requiring  much  think- 
ing, the  ii^'ury  is  doubly  great.  In  feeding  a 
patient  suffering  under  delirium  or  stupor 
yoo  may  suffocate  him  by  giving  him  his 
food  suddenly,  but  if  you  rub  his  lips  gently 
with  a  spoon  and  thus  attract  his  attention,  he 
will  swallow  the  food  unconsciously,  but  with 
perfect  safety.  Thus  it  is  with  the  brain.  If 
you  offer  it  a  thought,  especially  one  requir- 
ing a  dedsion,  abruptly,  you  do  it  a  real,  not 
fanciful,  injury.  Never  speak  to  a  sick  per- 
son suddenly;  but,  at  the  same  time,  do  not 
keep  his  expectation  on  the  tiptoe." 

To  this  you  will  already  have  answered, 
mentally,  that  you  are  not  a  patient  suffering 
under  either  delirium  or  stupor,  and  that  no- 
body needs  to  rub  your  lips  gently  with  a 
qxxtti.  But  Miss  Nightingale  does  not  con- 
rider  intOTruption  baneful  to  sick  persons 
only. 

"This  rule  indeed,"  she  continues,  ^'applies 
to  the  well  quite  as  much  as  to  the  sick.  I 
laoe  never  known  persona  who  eaepoeed  themr 
tdvesfor  years  to  constant  interruption  who 
did  not  muddle  away  their  intellects  by  it  at 
I(uf.  The  process,  with  them,  may  be  accom- 
plished without  pain.  With  the  sick,  pain 
gires  warning  of  the  injury." 

Interruptibn  is  an  evil  to  the  reader  which 
mnst  be  estimated  very  differently  from  ordi- 
nary business  interruptions.  The  great  ques- 
tion about  interruption  is  not  whether  it  com- 
pds  you  to  divert  your  attention  to  other 
facts,  but  whether  it  compels  you  to  tune 
yoor  whole  mind  to  another  diapason.  Shop- 
keepers are  incessantly  compelled  to  change 
the  subject;  a  stationer  is  asked  for  note- 
paper  one  minute,  for  sealing-wax  the  next, 
and  inmiediately  afterwards  for  a  particular 
lort  of  steel  pen.  The  subjects  of  his  thoughts 
m  changed  very  rapidly,  but  the  general 
Me  of  his  mind  is  not  changed;  heisalways 
Mctiy  in  his  shop,  as  much  mentally  as 
physicaUy.  When  an  attorney  is  interrupted 
i&  the  study  of  a  case  by  the  arrival  of  a  cli- 
ent who  asks  him  questions  about  another 
Me,  the  change  is  more  difficult  to  bear;  yet 
even  here  the  general  state  of  mind,  the  legal 
Me  of  mind,  is  not  interfered  with.  But 
taw  suppose  a  reader  perfectly  absorbed  in 
ha  author,  an  author  belonging  very  likely 
to  another  age  and  another  civilization  en- 
My  different  from  ours.  Suppose  that  you 
Mb  leading  the  Defence  of  Socrates  in  Plato, 
'iii  have  the  whole  scene  before  you  as  in  a 
fiifore:  the  tribunal  of  the  Five  Hundred, 
fc  pure  Greek  architecture,  the  interested 


Athenian  public,  the  odious  Melitus,  the  en- 
vious enemies,  the  beloved  and  grieving 
friends  whose  names  are  dear  to  us,  and  im- 
mortal ;  and  in  the  centre  you  see  one  fig^ire 
draped  like  a  poor  man,  in  cheap  and  com- 
mon cloth,  that  he  wears  winter  and  summer, 
with  a  face  plain  to  downright  ugUness,  but 
an  air  of  such  genuine  courage  and  self-pos- 
session that  no  acting  could  imitate  it;  and 
you  hear  the  firm  voice  saying — 

Tifiarcu  (T  o^  fun  avi^p  davdrov, 
Eifv.* 

Tou  are  just  beginning  the  splendid  para- 
graph where  Socrates  condemns  himself  to 
maintenance  in  the  Prytaneum,  and  if  you 
can  only  be  safe  frcnn  interruption  till  it  is 
finished,  you  will  have  one  of  those  minutes 
of  noble  pleasure  which  are  the  rewards  of 
intellectual  toil.  But  if  you  are  reading  in 
the  daytime  in  a  house  where  there  are  wom- 
en and  children,  or  where  people  can  fasten 
upon  you  for  pottering  details  of  business, 
you  may  be  sure  that  you  will  not  be  able  to 
get  to  the  end  of  the  passage  without  in  some 
way  or  other  being  rudely  awakened  from 
your  dream,  and  suddenly  brought  back  into 
the  common  world.  The  loss  intellectually  is 
greater  than  any  one  who  had  not  suffered 
from  it  could  imagine.  People  think  that  an 
interruption  is  merely  the  unhooking  of  an 
electric  chain,  and  that  the  current  will  flow, 
when  the  chain  is  hooked  on  again,  just  as  it 
did  before.  To  the  intellectual  and  imaginar 
tive  student  an  interruption  is  not  that;  it  is 
the  destruction  of  a  picture. 


LETTER  IV. 

TO  A  STUDENT  WHO  FiELT  HUBRIED  AND  DRIVEN. 

People  wfao  Hke  to  be  hmried^Slaggish  tempenunents  gain 
vivactty  under  pfreaBure— Routine  work  may  be  done  at  in- 
creased speed— Hie  higher  InteUectual  vrork  cannot  be  done 
hurriedly— The  art  of  avoiding  huny  consistB  in  Seteeticn-^ 
How  it  was  practised  bj  a  good  landaoape  painter— Selec- 
tion in  reading  and  writing— Some  studies  allow  the  pl&y  of 
selection  more  than  others  do— Languages  permit  it  lef  s 
than  natural  SGienoes— DifBcutty  of  using  selection  in  the 
fuUUnMnt  of  literaiy  engagements. 

So  you  have  got  yourself  into  that  pleasant 
condition  which  is  ahout  as  agreeable,  and  as 
favorable  to  fruitful  study  and  observation, 
as  the  condition  of  an  over-driven  cab-horse ! 

Very  indolent  men,  who  will  not  work  at 
all  unless  under  the  pressure  of  immediate 
urgency,  sometimes  tell  us  that  they  actually 
like  to  be  hurried ;  but  although  certain  kinds 
of  practical  work  which  have  become  per- 
f ectiy  easy  from  habit  may  be  got  through  at 

*T1ie  man,  then,  Judges  me  worthy  of  dealih.    Be  it  so. 
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a  great  pace  when  the  workman  feels  that 
there  is  an  immediate  necessity  for  effort,  it 
is  certainly  not  true  that  hurry  is  favorable 
to  sound  study  of  any  kind.  Work  which 
merely  runs  in  a  fixed  groove  may  be  urged 
on  occasionally  at  express  speed  without  any 
perceptible  injury  to  the  quality  of  it.  A 
clever  violinist  can  play  a  passage  prestissimo 
as  correctly  as  if  he  played  it  adagio;  a  bank- 
er's clerk  can  count  money  very  rapidly  with 
positively  less  risk  of  error  than  if  he  counted 
it  as  you  and  I  do.  A  person  of  sluggish  tem- 
perament really  gains  in  vivacity  when  he  is 
pressed  for  time,  and  becomes  during  those 
moments  of  excited  energy  a  clearer-headed 
and  more  able  person  than  he  is  under  ordi- 
nary circiunstanoee.  It  is  therefore  not  sur- 
prising that  he  should  find  himself  able  to  ac- 
complish more  under  the  great  stimulus  of  an 
immediate  necessity  than  he  is  able  to  do  in 
the  dulness  of  his  every-day  existence.  Great 
prodigies  of  labor  have  been  performed  in 
this  way  to  avert  impending  calamity,  espe- 
cially by  military  officers  in  critical  times  like 
those  of  the  Sepoy  rebellion ;  and  in  the  ob- 
scurer lives  of  tradesmen,  immense  exertions 
are  often  made  to  avert  the  danger  of  bank- 
ruptcy, when  without  the  excitement  of  a  se- 
rious anxiety  of  that  kind  the  tradesman 
would  not  feel  capable  of  more  than  a  modern 
ate  and  reasonable  degree  of  attention  to  his 
affairs.  But  notwithstanding  the  many  in- 
stances of  this  kind  which  might  be  cited, 
and  the  many  more  which  might  easily  be 
collected,  the  truth  remains  that  the  highest 
kinds  of  intellectual  labor  can  hardly  ever  be 
properly  performed  when  the  degree  of  press- 
ure is  in  the  least  excessive.  You  may,  for 
example,  if  you  have  the  kind -of  ability 
which  makes  a  good  journalist,  write  an  ef- 
fective leader  with  your  watch  lying  on  the 
table,  and  finish  it  exactly  when  the  time  is 
up;  but  if  you  had  the  kind  of  ability  which 
makes  a  good  poet,  you  could  not  write  any- 
thing like  highly-finished  poetry  against  time. 
It  is  equally  clear  that  scientific  discovery, 
which,  though  it  may  flash  suddenly  upon 
the  mind  of  the  discoverer,  is  always  the  re- 
sult of  long  brooding  over  the  most  patient 
observations,  must  come  at  its  own  moments, 
and  cannot  be  commanded.  The*activity  of 
poets  and  discoverers  would  be  paralyzed  by 
exigencies  which  stimulate  the  activity  of 
soldiers  and  men  of  business.  The  truth  is, 
that  intelligence  and  energy  are  beneficially 
stimulated  by  pressure  from  without,  where- 
as the  working  of  the  higher  intellect  is  im- 
peded by  it,  and  that  to  such  a  degree  that  in 
times  of  the  greatest  pressure  the  high  intel- 
lectual life  is  altogether  suspended,  to  leave 


free  play  to  the  lower  but  m(»*e  inuuediately 
serviceable  intelligence. 

This  being  so,  it  becomes  a  necessary  part 
of  the  art  of  intellectual  living  so  to  order  our 
work  as  to  shield  ourselves  if  possible,  at 
least  during  a  certain  portion  of  our  time, 
from  the  ^vil  consequences  of  hurry.  The 
whole  secret  lies  in  a  single  word — Selection. 

An  excellent  landscape  painter  told  me  that 
whatever  he  had  to  do,  he  always  took  the 
greatest  pains  to  arrange  his  work  so  as 
never  to  have  his  tranquillity  disturbed  by 
haste.  His  system,  which  is  quite  applicable 
to  many  other  things  than  landscape  paint- 
ing, was  based  on  the  principle  of  selection. 
He  always  took  care  to  determine  beforehand 
how  much  time  he  could  devote  to  each 
sketch  or  study,  and  then,  from  the  mass  of 
natural  facts  before  him,  selected  the  most 
valuable  facts  which  could  be  recorded  in  the 
tune  at  his  disposal.  But  however  short  that 
time  might  be,  he  was  always  perfectly  cool 
and  deliberate  in  the  employment  of  it.  In- 
deed this  coolness  and  his  skill  in  selection 
helped  each  other  mutually,  for  he  chose 
wisely  because  he  wascool,  and  he  had  time 
to  be  cool  by  reason  of  the  wisdom  of  his 
selection.  In  his  little  memoranda,  done  in 
five  minutes,  the  lines  were  laid  just  as  de- 
liberately as  thetints  on  an  elaborate  picture; 
the  difference  being  in  choice  only,  not  in 
speou* 

Now  if  we  apply  this  art  of  selection  to  all 
our  labors  it  will  give  us  much  of  that  land- 
scape painter^s  enviable  coolness,  and  enable 
us  to  work  more  satisfactorily.  Suppose  that 
instesui  of  painting  and  sketching  we  have  to 
do  a  great  deal  of  reading  and  writing:  the 
art  is  to  select  the  reading  which  will  be  most 
useful  to  6\a  purpose,  €uid,  in  wiiting,  to  se- 
lect the  words  which  will  express  our  mean- 
ing with  the  greatest  clearness  in  a  little 
space.  The  art  of  reading  is  to  skip  judi- 
ciously. Whole  libraries  may  be  skipped  in 
these  days,  when  we  have  the  results  of  them 
in  our  modem  culture  without  going  over  the 
ground  again.  And  even  of  the  books  we  de- 
cide to  read,  there  are  almost  always  large 
portions  which  do  not  concern  us,  and  which 
we  are  sure  to  forget  the  day  after  we  have 
read  them.  The  art  is  to  skip  all  that  does 
not  concern  us,  whilst  missing  nothing  that 
we  really  need.  No  external  guidance  can 
teach  us  this;  for  nobody  but  ourselves  can 
guess  what  the  needs  of  our  intellect  may  be. 
But  let  us  select  with  decisive  firmnesa,  inde- 
pendently of  other  people's  advice,  independ- 
ently of  the  authority  of  custom.  In  every 
newspaper  that  comes  to  hand  there  is  a  Httle 
bit  that  we  ought  to  read;  the  art  is  to  find 
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that  little  bit,  and  waste  no  time  oyer  the 
rest. 

gome  studies  permit  the  exercise  of  selec- 
tion better  than  others  do.  A  language,  once 
undertaken,  permits  very  little  selection  in- 
deed, since  you  must  know  the  whole  vocab- 
ulary, or  nearly  so,  to  he  able  to  read  and 
speak.  On  the  other  hand,  the  natural  sci- 
ences permit  the  most  prudent  exercise  of  se- 
lection. For  example,  in  botany  you  may 
study  as  few  plants  as  you  choose. 

In  writing,  the  art  of  selection  consists  in 
giving  the  utmost  effect  to  expression  in  the 
fewest  words;  but  of  this  art  I  say  little,  for 
who  can  contend  against  an  inevitable  ti^d&- 
neoeesity?  Almost  every  author  of  ordinary 
skill  could,  when  pressed  for  time,  find  a 
briefer  expression  for  his  thoughts,  but  the 
real  difficulty  in  fulfilling  literary  engage- 
ments does  not  lie  in  the  expression  of  the 
^ught,  it  lies  in  the  sufficiently  rapid  pro- 
duction of  a  certain  quantity  of  copy.  For 
^  purpose  I  fear  that  selection  would  be  of 
very  little  use — of  no  more  use,  in  fact,  than 
in  any  other  branch  of  manufacture  where  (if 
acertain  standard  is  kept  up  to)  quantity  in 
sale  is  more  important  than  quality  of  mate^ 
riaL 


LETTEE  V. 

10  k  FBIEND  WHO,  THOUGH  HE  HAD  KO  PBO- 
nSSJON,  COULD  NOT  FIND  TIME  FOB  HIS  VA- 
RIOUS INTEIXECTUAL  PURSUITS. 

flnmpwiwUioM  rasultki^  fhim  the  neoearity  for  ttme-Oppor' 
tniity  only  exUss  for  us  so  far  as  we  have  time  to  make 
«e  of  it— Thia  or  that,  not  this  and  that— Danger  of  ap- 
parency nnHmitwl  opportonities— The  inteUectaal  train- 
tafcoC  our  aiioeBtor»— Montaigne  the  Essayist— Belianoe 
upon  the  oompensattons. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  great 
and  beautiful  principle  of  compensation  is 
more  clearly  seen  in  the  distribution  and 
effects  of  time  than  in  anything  else  within 
the  scope  of  our  experience.  The  good  use  of 
one  opportunity  very  frequently  compensates 
QB  for  the  absence  of  another,  and  it  does  so 
because  opportunity  is  itself  so  dependent 
upon  time  that,  although  the  best  opportuni- 
tles  may  apparently  be  presented  to  us,  we 
can  make  no  use  of  them  unless  we  are  able 
to  give  them  the  time  that  they  require.  You, 
who  have  the  best  possible  opportunities  for 
cnltare,  find  a  certain  sadness  anddisappoint- 
Bieat  because  you  cannot  avail  yourself  of  all 
of  them;  but  the  truth  is,  that  opportunity 
OolyexifirtB  for  us  just  so  far  as  we  are  able  to 
make  use  of  it,  and  our  power  to  do  so  is 


oft^i  nothing  but  a  questipn  of  time.  If  our 
days  are  well  employed  we  are  sure  to  have 
done  some  good  thing  which  we  should  have 
been  compelled  to  neglect  if  we  had  been  oc- 
cupied about  anything  else.  Hence  every 
genuine  worker  has  rich  oomp^isations 
which  ought  to  console  him  amply  for  his 
shortcomings,  and  to  enable  him  to  meet 
comparisons  without  fear. 

Those  who  aspire  to  the  intellectual  life,  but 
have  no  experience  of  its  difGiculties,  very  fre- 
quently envy  men  so  favorably  situated  as 
you  are.  It  seems  to  them  that  all  the  world's 
knowledge  is  accessible  to  you,  and  that  you 
have  simply  to  cull  its  fruits  as  we  gather 
grapes  in  a  vineyard.  They  forget  the  power 
of  Time,  and  the  restrictions  which  Time  im- 
poses. **  This  or  that,  not  this  and  that,"  is 
the  rule  to  which  all  of  us  have  to  submit,  and 
it  strangely  equalizes  the  destinies  of  men. 
The  time  given  to  the  study  of  one  thing  is 
withdrawn  from  the  study  of  another,  and  the 
hours  of  the  day  are  limited  alike  for  all  of 
us.  How  difficidt  it  is  to  reconcile  the  in- 
terests of  our  different  pursuits!  Indeed  it 
seems  like  a  sort  of  polygamy  to  have  differ- 
ent pursuits.  It  is  natural  to  think  of  them 
as  jealous  wives  tormenting  some  Mormon' 
prophet. 

There  is  great  danger  in  apparently  unlim- 
ited opportunities,  and  a  splendid  compensa- 
tion for  those  who  are  confined  by  circtun- 
stances  to  a  narrow  but  fruitful  field.  The 
Englishman  gets  more  civilization  out  of  a 
farm  and  a  garden  than  the  Red  Indian  out  of 
the  space  encircled  by  his  horizon.  Our  cult- 
ure gains  in  thoroughnees  what  it  loses  in  ex- 
tent. 

This  consideration  goes  far  to  explain  the  fact 
that  although  our  ancestors  were  so  much  less 
favorably  situated  than  we  are,  they  often  got 
as  good  an  intellectual  training  from  the  liter- 
ature that  was  accessible  to  them,  as  we  from 
our  vaster  stores.  We  live  in  an  age  of  es- 
sayists, and  yet  what  modem  essayist  writes 
better  than  old  Montaigne?  All  that  a  thought^ 
ful  and  witty  writer  needs  for  the  sharpening 
of  his  intellect,  Montaigne  found  in  the  ancient 
literature  that  was  accessible  to  him,  and  in 
the  life  of  the  age  he  lived  in.  Bominourown 
century,  he  would  have  learned  many  other 
things,  no  doubt,  and  read  many  other  books,, 
but  these  would  have  absorbed  the  hours  that 
he  employed  not  less  fruitfully  with  the 
authors  that  he  loved  in  the  little  library  up 
in  the  third  story  of  his  tower,  as  he  tells  us, 
where  he  could  see  all  his  books  at  once,  set 
upon  five  rows  of  shelves  round  about  him. 
In  earlier  life  he  bought  ''  this  sort  of  furni^ 
ture"  for  **  ornament  and  outward  show/* 
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but  afterwards  quite  abandoned  that,  and 
procured  such  voliunes  only  ''as  supplied  his 
own  need." 

To  supply  our  own  need,  within  th^  narrow 
limits  of  the  few  emd  transient  hours  that  we 
can  call  our  own,  is  enough  for  the  wise  every- 
where, as  it  was  for  Montaigne  in  his  tower. 
liSt  us  resolve  to  do  as  much  as  that,  not 
tnore,  and  then  rely  upon  the  golden  compen- 
sations. 

Note.— *'Sappoeing  that  the  executive  and  critical  powers 
alwajTB  exist  in  some  correspondent  d^^ree  in  the  same  per- 
son, still  thej  cannot  be  cultivated  to  the  same  extent.  The 
attention  required  for  the  development  of  a  theoiy  is  necessa- 
rily withdrawn  from  the  design  of  a  drawing,  and  the  time 
devoted  to  the  realization  of  a  form  is  lost  to  the  solution  of 
a  problem."— Ma.  Ruskiv,  <n  the  prtfaot  to  the  third  volume 
of  "  Modem  Painter*.'' 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Buskin,  in  that  of  Mr.  Dante  Rossetti, 
and  in  all  cases  where  the  literary  and  artistic  gifts  ore  natur- 
ally pretty  evenly  balanced,  the  preponderance  of  an  hour  a 
d^  given  to  one  or  the  other  class  of  studies  may  have  set- 
tled the  question  whether  the  student  was  to  be  chiefly  artist 
or  chiefly  author.  The  enormous  importance  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  time  is  never  more  clearly  manifested  than  in  oases  of 
this  kind.  Mr.  Buskin  might  certainly  have  attained  rank  as 
a  painter,  Rossetti  might  have  been  as  prolific  in  poetry  as 
he  is  excellent.  What  these  gifted  men  are  now  is  not  so 
much  a  question  of  talent  as  of  time.  In  like  manner  the 
question  whether  Ingres  was  to  be  known  as  a  painter  or  as  a 
violinist  was  settled  by  the  employment  of  hours  rather  than 
l^  aqy  preponderanoe  of  faculty. 
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LETTER  I. 

TO  A  VEBT  BICH  STUDENT. 

Tbe  antfaor  of  "  Vathek  "—Hie  double  temptation  of  wealth— 
Bich  men  tempted  to  follow  occupations  in  which  their 
wealth  is  useful— Pressure  of  social  duties  on  the  rich— 
The  Duchess  of  Orleans— The  rich  man*B  time  not  his 
own— The  rich  may  help  the  general  Intdlectual  advance- 
ment by  the  exerdae  of  patronage— Dr.  Carpenter— Ftbju 
Woepke. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  very  remark- 
able and  noteworthy  circumstance  that  al- 
though Mr.  Beckford,  the  author  of  *' Vat- 
hek," produced  in  his  youth  a  story  which 
bears  all  the  signs  of  true  inventive  genius,  he 
never  produced  anything  in  after-life  which 
posterity  cares  to  preserve.  I  read  *  *  Vathek  " 
again  quite  recently,  to  see  how  far  my  early 
enthusiasm  for  it  might  have  been  due  to 
that  passion  for  orientalism  which  reigned 
amongst  us  many  years  a^,  but  this  fresh 
I)eru8al  left  an  impression  which  only  genius 


an  extraordinary  narrative  power.  That 
such  faculties,  after  hikving  once  revealed 
themselves,  should  contentedly  have  re- 
mained dormant  ever  afterwards,  is  one  of 


the  most  curious  facts  in  the  history  of  the 
human  mind,  and  it  is  the  more  curious  that 
Beckford  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age. 

Beckf  ord^s  case  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
those  in  which  great  wealth   diminishes  or 
wholly  paralyzes  the  highest  energy  of  the 
intellect,  leaving  the  lower  energies  free  to 
exert  less  noble  kinds  of  activity.    A  refined 
self-indulgence  became  the  habit  of  his  life, 
and   he   developed   simply  into  a  dilettant 
Even  his  love  for  the  fine  arts  did  not  rise 
above  the  indulgence  of  an  elegant  and  culti- 
vated taste.    Although  he  lived  at  the  very 
time  most  favorable  to  the  appearance  of  a 
great  critic  in  architecture  and  painting,  the 
time  of  a  great  architectural  revival  and  of 
the  growth  of  a  vigorous  and  independent 
schoo?  of  contemporary  art,  he  exercised  no 
infiuence  beyond  that  of  a  wealthy  virtuoso. 
His  love  of  the  beautiful  began  and  ended  in 
simplQ  personal   gratification;  it  led  to  no 
noble  labor,  to  no  elevating  severity  of  disci- 
pline.   Englishman  though  he  was,  he  filled 
his  Oriental  tower  with  masterpieces  from 
Italy  and  Holland,  only  to  add  form  and  color 
to  the  luxuries  of  his  reverie,  behind  his  gilded 
lattices. 

And  when  he  raised  that  other  tower  at 
Fonthill,  and  the  slaves  of  the  lamp  toiled  at 
it  by  torchlight  to  gratify  his  Oriental  impa- 
tience, he  exercised  no  influence  upon  the  con- 
fusion of  his  epoch  more  durable  than  that 
hundred  yards  of  masonry  which  sank  into  a 
shapeless  heap  whilst  as  yet  Azrael  spared  its 
author.  He  to  whom  Nature  and  Fortune 
had  been  so  prodigal  of  their  gifts,  he  whom 
Reynolds  painted  and  Mozart  instructed,  who 
knew  the  poets  of  seven  literatures,  culling 
their  jewels  like  flowers  in  seven  enchanted 
gardens— he  to  whom  the  palaces  of  knowl- 
edge all  opened  their  golden  gates  even  in  his 
earliest  youth,  to  whom  were  also  given  riches 
and  length  of  days,  for  whom  a  thousand 
craftsmen  toiled  in  Europe  and  a  thousand 
slaves  beyond  the  sea,* — ^what  has  this  g^ed 
mortal  left  as  the  testimony  of  his  power,  as 
the  trace  of  his  fourscore  years  upon  the  earth ! 
Only  the  reminiscence  of  a  vague  splendor, 
like  the  fast-fading  recollection  of  a  cloud 
that  burned  at  sunset,  and  one  small  gem 


*  TUfl  aounda  like  a  poetical  exagg^eratlon,  but  It  is 
♦hmi  the  bare  truth.    There  were  fifteen  hundred  aiai 
two  West  Indkm  eatatea  that  Beckford  loat  in  a  lawBidt.    R 
ia  quite  certain,  conaklering  hia  laTiah  expenditure,  tbmt  PaBif 

thousand  men  muat  have  worked  for  tbe  maintenaiiee 


< —  £ — -- — ^ —  "  — ^ — J  o n  tnousana  men  muK  ubw  wur^txi  i.«r  mc  uuuiueiuuMse  ct 

leaves.    Beckford  really  had  invention,  and  Ihiaiuzuxyiii  Europe.  somucfaforUacommandofUbor. 
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of  intellectual  creation  that  lives  like  a  tiny 

star. 

If  wealth  had  only  pleasure  to  offer  as  a 
temptation  from  intellectual  labor,  its  ii^flu- 
anoe  would  be  easier  to  resist.  Men  of  the 
English  race  are  often  grandly  strong  in  resist- 
ance to  every  form  of  voluptuousness ;  the  race 
is  fond  of  comfort  and  convenience,  but  it  does 
not  sacrifice  its  energy  to  enervating  self-in- 
dulgence. There  is,  however,  another  order 
of  temptations  in  great  wealth,  to  which  Eng- 
lishmen not  only  3deld,  but  yield  with  a  satis- 
fied conscience,  even  with  a  sense  of  obedience 
to  duty.  Wealth  carries  pleasure  in  her  left 
hand,  but  in  her  right  she  bears  honor  and 
power.  The  rich  man  feels  that  he  can  do  so 
much  by  the  mere  exercise  of  his  command 
over  the  labor  of  others,  and  so  little  by  any 
unaided  labor  of  his  own,  that  he  is  always 
strongly  tempted  to  become,  not  only  phys- 
ically but  intellectually,  a  director  of  work 
ratJier  that  a  workman.  Even  his  modesty, 
when  he  is  modest,  tends  to  foster  his  reliance 
on  others  rather  than  himself.  All  that  he 
tries  to  do  is  done  so  much  better  by  those 
who  make  it  their  profession,  that  he  is  al- 
ways tempted  to  fall  back  upon  his  paying 
power  as  his  most  satisfactory  and  effective 
force. 

There  are  cases  in  which  this  temptation 
is  gloriously  overcome,  where  men  of  great 
wealth  comx>el  every  one  to  acknowledge 
that  their  money  is  nothing  more  than  a  help 
to  their  higher  life,  like  the  charger  that  bore 
Wellington  at  Waterloo,  serving  him  indeed 
usefully,  but  not  detracting  from  the  honor 
which  is  his  due.  But  in  these  cases  the  life 
is  usually  active  or  administrative  rather  than 
intdlectuaL  The  rich  man  does  not  generally 
fed  tempted  to  enter  upon  careers  in  which 
his  command  over  labor  is  not  an  evident  lul- 
vantage,  and  this  because  men  naturally  seek 
tiiQse  fields  in  which  cdl  their  superiorities 
teQ.  Even  the  well  known  instance  of  Lord 
Hosse  can  scarcely  be  considered  an  exception 
to  this  rule,  for  although  he  was  eminent  in  a 
BQen<»  which  has  been  followed  by  poor  men 
▼ith  great  distinction,  his  wealth  was  of  use 
in  the  construction  of  his  colossal  telescope, 
which  gave  him  a  clear  advantage  over 
merely  professional  contemporaries. 

Besides  this  natural  desire  to  pursue  careers 
m  which  their  money  may  lessen  the  number 
of  competitors,  the  rich  are  often  diverted 
from  purely  intellectual  pursuits  by  the  social 
dntieB  of  their  station,  duties  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  avoid  and  difficult  to  keep  within 
limits.  The  Duchess  of  Orleans  (mother  of 
^present  Count  o£  Paris)  arranged  her  time 
vitiithegreatestcaresoasto  reservealittle  of 


it  for  her  own  culture  in  uninterrupted  soli- 
tude. By  an  exact  system,  and  the  exercise 
of  the  rarest  firmness,  she  contrived  to  steal 
half  an  hour  here  and  an  hour  there--enough, 
no  doubt,  when  employed  as  she  employed 
them,  to  maintain  her  character  as  a  very  dis- 
tinguished lady,  yet  still  far  from  sufficient 
for  the  satisfactory  pursuit  of  any  great  art 
or  science.  If  it  be  difficult  for  the  rich  man 
to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  it  is  also 
difficult  for  him  to  secure  that  freedom  from 
interruption  which  is  necessary  to  fit  him  for 
his  entrance  into  the  Intellectual  Kingdom. 
He  can  scarcely  allow  Imnself  to  be  absorbed 
in  any  great  study,  when  he  reflects  on  all  the 
powerful  means  of  social  influence  which  he 
is  suffering  to  lie  idle.  He  is  sure  to  possess 
by  inheritance,  or  to  have  acquired  in  obedi- 
ence to  custom,  a  complicated  and  expensive 
machinery  for  the  pleasures  and  purposes  of 
society.  There  is  game  to  be  shot;  there  are 
hunters  to  be  exercised;  great  houses  to  be 
filled  with  guests.  So  much  is  expected  of  the 
rich  man,  both  in  business  and  in  pleasure, 
that  his  time  is  not  his  own,  and  he  could  not 
quit  his  station  if  he  would.  And  yet  the  In- 
tellectual Life,  in  its  fruitful  perfection,  re- 
quires, I  do  not  say  the  complete  abandon- 
ment of  the  world,  but  it  assuredly  requires 
free  and  frequent  spaces  of  labor  in  tranquil 
solitude,  * '  retreats  ^'  like  those  commanded  by 
the  Church  of  Rome,  but  with  more  of  study 
and  less  of  contemplation. 

It  would  be  useless  to  ask  you  to  abdicate 
your  power,  and  retreat  into  some  hermitage 
with  a  library  and  a  laboratory,  without  a 
thought  of  returning  to  your  pleasant  hall  in 
Yorkshire  and  your  house  in  Mayfair.  Tou 
will  not  sell  all  and  follow  the  light,  but 
there  is  a  life  which  you  may  powerfully  en- 
courage, yet  only  partially  share.  Notwith- 
standing the  increased  facilities  for  earning 
a  living  which  this  age  offers  to  the  intellect- 
ual, the  time  that  they  are  often  compelled  to 
give  to  the  satisfaction  of  common  material 
necessities  is  so  much  time  withdrawn  from 
the  work  which  they  alone  can  do.  It  is  a  la- 
mentable waste  of  the  highest  and  rarest  kind 
of  energy  to  comi)el  minds  that  are  capable  of 
original  investigation,  of  diacovery,  to  occupy 
themselves  in  that  mere  vulgarization  of 
knowledge,  in  popular  lecturing  and  litera* 
ture,  which  could  be  done  just  as  efficiently 
by  minds  of  a  conmion  order.  It  is  an  error 
of  the  present  age  to  believe  that  the  time  for 
what  is  called  patronage  is  altogether  passed 
away. 

Let  me  mention  two  instances  to  the  con- 
trary :  one  in  which  kindly  help  would,  have 
saved  fifteen  years  of  a  noble  life;  another 
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in  which  that  kindly  help  did  actually  per- 
mit a  man  of  exceptional  endowment  and 
equally  exceptional  industry  to  pursue  in- 
vestigations for  which  no  other  human  be- 
ing was  so  well  qualified,  and  which  were  en- 
tirely incompatible  with  the  earning  of  the 
daUy  bread.  Dr.  Carpenter  has  latdy  told  us 
that,  finding  it  impossible  to  unite  the  work  of 
a  general  practitioner  with  the  scientific  re- 
searches upon  which  his  heart  was  set,  he 
gave  up  nine-tenths  of  his  time  for  twenty 
years  to  popular  lecturing  and  writing,  in  or- 
der that  he  might  exist  and  devote  the  other 
tenth  to  science.  **Just  as  he  was  breaking 
down  from  the  excessive  strain  upon  mind 
and  body  which  this  life  involved,  an  appoint- 
ihent  ivas  offered  to  Dr.  Carpenter  which  gave 
him  competence  and  sufficient  leisure  for  the 
investigations  which  he  has  conducted  to  such 
unportant  issues."  Suppose  that  during  those 
twenty  years  of  struggle  he  had  broken  down 
like  many  another  only  a  little  less  robust — 
what  then?  A  mind  lost  to  his  country  and 
the  world.  And  would  it  not  have  been  hap- 
pier for  him  and  for  us  if  some  of  those  men 
(of  whom  there  are  more  in  England  than  in 
any  other  land),  who  are  so  wealthy  that 
their  gold  is  positively  a  burden  and  an  en- 
cumbrance, like  too  many  coats  in  summer, 
had  helped  Dr.  Carpent^  at  least  a  few  years 
earlier,  in  some  form  that  a  man  of  high  feel- 
ing might  honorably  accept?  The  other  ex- 
ample that  I  shall  mention  is  that  of  Franz 
Woepke,  the  mathematician  and  orientalist. 
A  modest  pension,  supplied  by  an  Italian 
prince  who  was  interested  in  the  history  of 
mathematics,  gave  Woepke  that  peace  which 
is  incompatible  with  poverty,  and  enabled 
him  to  live  grandly  in  his  narrow  lodging  the 
noble  intellectual  life.  Was  not  this  rightly 
and  well  done,  and  probably  a  much  more  ef- 
fectual employment  of  the  power  of  gold  than 
if  that  Italian  prince  had  added  some  rare 
manuscripts  to  his  own  library  without  hav- 
ing time  or  knowledge  to  decipher  them?  I 
cannot  but  think  that  the  rich  may  serve  the 
cause  of  culture  best  by  a  judicious  exercise  of 
patronage— unless,  indeed,  they  have  within 
themselves  the  sense  of  that  irresistible  voca- 
tion which  made  Humboldt  use  his  fortune 
as  the  servant  of  his  high  ambition.  The 
Hmnboldts  never  are  too  rich;  they  possess 
their  gold  and  are  not  possessed  by  it,  and 
they  are  exempt  from  the  duty  of  aiding 
others  because  they  themselves  have  a  use 
for  all  their  powers. 


LETTrEatn. 

TO  A  QENIUS  OABELESS  IN  MONEY  KATTESS. 

Danger  of  carelennen— Inoonvenfences  of  porertymi&Tor^ 
able  to  the  Intellectual  Lif e— NeoesBitj  adtranoes  men  in 
industrial  oooupatioas,  but  disturb!  and  inten-upte  the 
higher  intellectual  life— Instances  in  science,  literature, 
and  art--Career8  aided  by  wealth— Mr.  Buskin— De  Bapi- 
sure— Work  spoiled  by  poverty  in  the  doing— lUe  oentnl 
passion  of  men  of  ability  is  to  do  their  work  well— The 
want  of  money  the  most  common  hindrance  to  ezceUenoe 
of  work— De  S6nanoour—Boflsuet—8ahite-Beiure— Shelley 
—Wordsworth— ecott— Kepler— Tydio  Brahe— Schfllar- 
Qoethe— Gase  of  an  eminent  English  philosopher,  and  of  a 
IVench  writer  of  school-primera— Loss  of  time  In  mslrtng 
exi)eriments  on  public  taste— iSurtout  ne  poM  irop  icrire— 
Auguste  Ck>mte— The  reaction  of  the  inteltoctoal  a^ast 
mooey-making— Money  the  protector  of  the  InteUectnsl 
life. 

I  HAVE  been  anxious  for  you  lately,  and  vent- 
ure to  write  to  you  about  the  reasons  for  this 
anxiety. 

You  are  neither  extravagant  nor  self-indtd- 
gent,  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  your  entire  ab- 
sorption in  the  higher  intellectual  pursuits 
has  produced  in  you,  as  it  frequently  does,  a 
carelessness  about  material  interests  of  all 
kinds  which  is  by  far  the  most  dangerous  of 
all  tempers  to  the  pecuniary  well-being  of  a 
man.  Sydney  Smith  declared  that  no  fortune 
could  stand  that  temper  long,  and  that  we  are 
on  the  high  road  to  ruin  the  moment  we  think 
ourselves  rich  enough  to  be  careless. 

Let  me  observe,  to  begin  with,  that  although 
the  pursuit  of  wealth  is  not  favorable  to  the 
intellectual  life,  the  inconveniences  of  poverty 
are  even  less  favorable  to  it.    We  are  some- 
times lectured  on  the  great  benefits  of  neces- 
sity as  a  stimulant  to  exertion,  and  it  is  im- 
plied that  comfortable  people  would  go  much 
farther  on  the  road  to  distinction  if  they  were 
made  uncomfortable  by  having  to  think  per- 
petually about  money.     Those  who  say  this 
confound  together  the  industry  of  the  indus- 
trial and  professional  classes,  and  the  labors 
of  the  more  purely  intellectual.    It  is  clear 
that  when  the  labor  a  man  does  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  he  will  be  paid  for  it  in  strict  pro- 
portion to  the  time  and  effort  he  bestows,  the 
need  of  money  will  be  a  direct  stimulus  to  the 
beet  exertion  he  may  be  capable  of.    In  all 
simple  industrial  occupations  the  need   of 
money  does  drive  a  man  forwards,  and  is 
often,  when  he  feels  it  in  early  life,  the  very 
origin  and  foundation  of  his  fortune.    There 
exists,  in  such  occupations,  a  perfect  harmony 
between  the  present  necessity  and  the  ulti- 
mate purpose  of  the  life.    Wealth  is -the  ob- 
ject of  industry,  and  the  first  steps  towards 
the  possession  of  it  are  steps  on  the  chosen 
path.     The  future  captain  of  industry,  ^rho 
will  employ  thousands  of  workpeople  and  ac- 
cumulate millions  of  money,  is  going  stralgjit 
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to  his  splendid  future  when  he  gets  up  at  five 
in  the  morning  to  work  in  another  person's 

factory. 

To  learn  to  be  a  builder  of  steam-ves- 
sds,  it  is  necessary,  even  when  you  begin 
with  capital,  to  pass  through  the  manual 
trades,  and  you  will  only  learn  them  the  bet- 
ter if  the  wages  are  necessary  to  your  exist- 
ence. Poverty  in  these  cases  only  makes  an 
intelligent  man  ground  himself  all  the  better 
in  that  stem  practical  training  which  is  the 
basis  of  his  future  career.  Well,  therefore, 
may  those  who  have  reached  distinguished 
success  in  fields  of  practical  activity  extol  the 
teachings  of  adversity.  If  it  is  a  necessary 
part  of  your  education  that  you  should  ham- 
mer rivets  inside  a  steam-boiler,  it  is  as  well 
that  your  early  habits  should  not  be  over- 
dainty.  So  it  is  observed  that  homy  hands, 
in  the  colonies,  get  gold  into  them  sooner 
than  white  ones. 

Even  in  the  liberal  prof  essi9ns  young  men 
get  on  all  the  better  for  not  being  too  comfort- 
ably off.  If  you  have  a  comfortable  private 
income  to  begin  with,  the  meagre  early  re- 
wards of  professional  life  will  seem  too  paltry 
to  be  worth  hard  striving,  and  so  you  will 
very  likely  miss  the  more  ample  rewards  of 
maturity,  since  the  common. road  to  success 
is  nothing  but  a  gradual  increase.  And  you 
miss  education  at  the  same  time,  for  practice 
ia  the  best  of  professional  educators,  and 
many  successful  lawyers  and  artists  have 
had  scarcely  any  other  training.  The  daily 
habit  of  aSsoTS  trains  men  for  the  active 
business  of  the  world,  and  if  the  purpose  of 
Iheir  lives  is  merely  to  do  what  they  are  do- 
bg  or  to  command  others  to  do  the  same 
things,  the  more  closely  circumstances  tie 
them  down  to  their  work,  the  better. 

But  in  the  higher  intellectual  pursuits  the 
necessity  for  immediate  earning  has  an  en- 
tirely different  result.  It  comes,  not  as  an 
educator,  but  as  an  interruption  or  suspension 
of  education.  All  intellectual  lives,  however 
much  they  may  differ  in  the  variety  of  their 
purposes,  have  at  least  this  purpose  in  com- 
mon, that  they  are  maUy  devoted  to  self- 
education  of  one  kind'Or- another.  An  intel- 
lectual man  who  is  f ovtjSy ears  old  is  as  much 
at  school  as  an  Etoid^.  Of  fourteen,  and  if 
you  set  him  to  earn  moi^  money  than  that 
which  comes  to  him  without  especial  care 
about  it,  you  interrupt  his  schooling,  exactly 
as  sdfiah  parents  used  to  do  when  they  sent 
their  young  children  to  the  factory  and  pre- 
vented them  from  learning  to  read.  The  idea 
of  the  intellectual  life  is  an  existence  passed 
almost  entirely  in  study,  yet  preserving  the 
results  of  its  investigationa    A  day^s  writing 


will  usuafiy  su£Qce  to  record  the  outcome  of 
a  month's  research. 

Necessity,  instead  of  advancing  your  stud- 
ies, stops  them.  Whenever  her  harsh  voice 
speaks  it  becomes  your  duty  to  shut  your 
books^  put  aside  your,  instruments,  and  do 
something  that  will  fetch  a  price  in  the  mar- 
ket. The  man  of  science  has  to  abandon  the 
pursuit  of  a  discovery  to  go  and  deliver  a 
popular  lecture  a  hundred  miles  off,  for 
which  he  gets  five  pounds  and  his  railway 
fare.  The  student  of  ancient  literature  has 
to  read  some  feeble  novel,  and  give  three  days 
of  a  valuable  life  to  write  an  anonymous  review 
which  will  bring  him  two  pounds  ten.  The 
artist  has  to  leave  his  serious  picture  to  man- 
ufacture "pot-boilers,"  which  will  teach  him 
nothing,  but  only  spoil  his  hands  and  vitiate 
the  public  taste.  The  poet  suspends  his  poem 
(which  is  promised  to  a  publisher  for  Christ- 
mas, and  will  be  spoiled  in  consequence  by 
hurry  at  the  last)  in  order  to  write  newspa- 
per articles  on  subjects  of  which  he  has  little 
knowledge  and  in  which  he  takes  no  interest. 
And  yet  these  are  instances  of  those  compar- 
atively happy  and  fortunate  needy  who  are 
only  compelled  to  suspend  their  intellectual 
life,  and  who  can  cheer  themselves  in  their 
enforced  labor  with  the  hope  of  shortly  re- 
newing it.  What  of  those  others  who  are 
pushed  out  of  their  path  forever  by  the  buf- 
fets of  unkindly  fortune?  Many  a  fine  intel- 
lect has  been  driven  into  the  deep  quagmire, 
and  has  struggled  in  it  vainly  till  death  came, 
which  but  for  that  grim  necessity  might  have 
scaled  the  inunortal  mountains. 

This  metaphor  of  the  mountains  has  led  me, 
by  a  natural  association  of  ideas,  to  think  of 
a  writer  who  has  added  to  our  enjoyment  of 
their  beauty,  and  I  think  of  him  the  more 
readily  that  his  career  will  serve  as  an  illus- 
tration— far  better  than  any  imaginary  ca- 
reer—of  the  very  subject  which  just  now  oc- 
cupies my  mind.  Mr.  Ruskin  is  not  only  one 
of  the  best  instances,  but  he  is  positively  the 
very  best  instance  except  the  two  Hum- 
boldts,  of  an  intellectual  career  which  has 
been  greatly  aided  by  material  prosperity, 
and  which  would  not  have  been  possible  with- 
out it.  This  does  not  in  the  least  detract 
from  the  merit  of  the  author  of  **  Modem 
Painters,"  for  it  needed  a  rare  force  of  resolu- 
tion, or  a  powerful  instinct  of  genius,  to  lead 
the  life  of  a  severe  student  under  every  temp- 
tation to  indolence.  Still  it  is  true  that  Mr. 
Buskin's  career  would  have  been  impossible 
for  a  poor  man,  however  gifted.  A  poor 
man  would  not  have  had  success  to  Mr.  Rus- 
kin*s  materials,  and  one  of  his  chief  superior- 
ities has  always  been  an  abundant  wealth  of 
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material.  And  if  we  go  so  far  as  to  suppose 
that  the  poor  man  might  have  found  other 
materials  perhaps  equivalent  to  these,  we 
know  that  he  could  not  have  turned  them  to 
that  noble  use.  The  poor  critic  would  be  im- 
mediately absorbed  in  the  ocean  of  anony- 
mous periodical  literature ;  he  could  not  find 
time  for  the  incubation  of  great  works. 
*' Modem  Painters/'  the  residt  of  seventeen 
years  of  study,  is  not  simply  a  work  of  gen- 
ius but  of  genius  seconded  by  wealth,  dose 
to  it  on  my  shelves  stand  four  voliunes  which 
are  the  moniunent  of  another  intellectual  life 
devoted  to  the  investigation  of  nature.  De 
Saussure,  whom  Mr.  Buskin  reverences  as 
one  of  his  ablest  teachers,  and  whom  all  sin- 
cere students  of  nature  regard  as  a  model 
observer,  pursued  for  many  laborious  years  a 
kind  of  life  which  was  not,  and  could  not  be, 
self-supporting  in  the  pecuniary  sense.  Many 
other  patient  laborers,  who  have  not  the  celeb- 
rity of  these,  work  steadily  in  the  same  way, 
and  are  enabled  to  do  so  by  the  possessiiMi  of 
«.  independent  fortune.  I  know  one  such  who 
gives  a  whole  summer  to  the  examination  of 
three  or  foiir  acres  of  mountain-ground,  the 
^  tangible  result  being  comprised  in  a  few  mem- 
oranda, which,  considered  as  literary  ma- 
terial, might  (in  the  hands  of  a  skilled  pro- 
fessional writer)  just  possibly  be  worth  five 
pounds. 

Not  only  do  narrow  pecmuary  means  often 
render  high  intellectual  enterprises  absolute- 
ly impossible,  but  they  do  what  is  frequently 
even  more  trying  to  the  health  and  charac- 
ter, they  permit  you  to  undertake  work  that 
woidd  be  worthy  of  you  if  you  might  only 
have  time  and  materials  for  the  execution  of 
it,  and  then  spoil  it  in  the  doing.  An  intel- 
lectual laborer  will  bear  anything  except 
that.  You  may  take  away  the  very  table  he 
•  is  writing  upon,  if  you  let  him  have  a  deal 
board  for  his  books  and  papers;  you  may 
take  away  all  his  fine  editions,  if  you  leave 
him  common  copies  that  are  legible;  you 
may  remove  his  very  candlestick,  if  you 
leave  him  a  bottle-neck  to  stick  his  candle  in, 
and  he  will  go  on  working  cheerfully  stiU. 
But  the  moment  you  do  anything  to  spoil  the 
quality  of  the  work  itself,  you  make  him  irri- 
table and  miserable.  **  You  think,"  says  Sir 
Arthur  Helps,  **to  gain  a  good  man  to  man- 
age your  affairs  because  he  happens  to  have 
a  small  share  in  your  undertaking.  It  is  a 
great  error.  You  want  him  to  do  something 
well  which  you  are  going  to  tell  lum  to  do. 
K  he  has  been  wisely  chosen,  and  is  an  able 
man,  his  pecimiary  interest  in  the  matter  will 
be  mere  dust  in  the  balance,  when  compared 
with  the  desire  which  belongs  to  aU  such  men 


to  do  their  work  welL"    Yes,  this  is  the  cen- 
tral passion  of  all  men  of  true  ability,  to  do 
their  work  well;  their  happiness  lies  in  that, 
and  not  in  the  amount  of  their  profits,  or 
even  in  their  reputation.     But  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  suffer  indescribable  mental 
nusery  when  circumstances  compel  them  to 
do  their  work  lees  well  than  they  know  that, 
under  more  favorable  circumstances,   they 
would  be  capable  of  doing  it.    The  want  ii 
money  is,  in  the  higher  intellectual  pursuits, 
the  most  common  hindrance  to  thoroughness 
and  excellence  of  work.    De  B^nanoour,  who, 
in  consequence  of  a  strange  concatenation  of 
misfortunes,  was  all  his  life  struggling  in 
shallows,   suffered  not  from  the  privations 
themselves,  but  from  the  vague  feeling  that 
they  stimted   his   intellectual  growth;  and 
any  experienced  student  of  human  nature 
must  be  aware  that  De  S^nancour  was  right 
With  larger  means  he  woidd  have  seen  more 
of  the  world,  and  known  it  better,  and  writ- 
ten of  it  with  riper  wisdom.    He  said  that 
the  man  '*  who  only  saw  in  poverty  the  direct 
effect  of  the  money-privation,  and  only  com- 
pared, for  instance,  cm  eight-penny  dinner  to 
one  that  cost  ten  shillings,  would  have  no 
conception  of  the  true  nature  of  misfortune, 
for  not  to  spend  money  is  the  least  of  the 
evils  of  poverty."    Boesuet  said  that  he  '*  bad 
no  attachment  to  riches,  and  still  if  he  had 
only  what  is  barely  necessary,  if  he  felt  him- 
self narrowed,  he  would  lose  more  than  half 
his  talents. "  Sainte-Beuvesaid, '  *  Only  think  a 
little  what  a  difference  there  is  in  the  starting 
point  and  in  the  employment  of  the  faculties 
between  a  Due  de  Luynes  and  a  S^nancour." 
How  many  of  the  most  distinguished  authors 
have  been  dependent  upon   private  means, 
not  simply  for  physical  sustenance,  but  for 
the  opi)ortunities  which  they  afforded  of  gain- 
ing that  experience  of  life  which  was  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  full  growth  of  their 
mental  faculties.    Shelley's  writings  brought 
hinl  no  profit  whatever,  and  without  a  private 
income  he  could  not  have  produced  them,  for 
he  had  not  a  hundred  buyers.    Yet  his  whcie 
time  was  employ^eiiviA  study  or  in  travd, 
which  for  him  was  sinidy  of  another  kind,  or 
else   in   the   aetual^.  labor   of    composition. 
Wordsworth  tried  %iJ;become  a  London  jour- 
nalist and  failed.    A  y  oimg  man  called  Baisley 
Calvert  died  and  left  him  900/. ;  this  saved 
the  poet  in  Wordsworth,  as  it  kept  him  till 
the  publication  of  the  ''Lyrical  Ballads,"  and 
afterwards  other  pieces  of  good  luck  happened 
to  him,  so  that  he  oould  think  and  compoee  at 
leisure.     Soott  would  not  venture  to  devote 
himself  to  literature  until  he  had  first  se- 
cured a  comfortable  income  outside  of    11 
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Poor  Kepler  strug^ed  with  constant  anxie- 
ties, and  told  fortunes  by  astrology  for  a 
livelihood,   saying    that    astrology   as    the 
daughter  ol  astronomy  ought  to  keep  her 
mother;  but  fancy  a  man  of  science  wasting 
precious  time  over  horoscopes!    ''I  suppli- 
cate you/'  he  writes  to  Moestlin,  ^*  if  there  is 
a  situation  vacant  at  Tubingen,  do  what  you 
cao  to  obtain  it  for  me,  and  let  me  know  the 
prices  of  bread  and  wine  and  other  necessa- 
ries of  life,  for  my  wife  is  not  accustomed  to 
live  on  beans/'     He  had  to  accept  all  sorts 
\  of  jobs;  he  made  almanacs,  and  served  any 
one  who  would  pay  him.    His  only  tranquil 
time  for  study  was  when  he  lived  in  Styria, 
i  QQ  his  wife's  income,  a  tranquillity  that  did 
not  last  for  long,  and  never  returned.    How 
different  is  this  from  the  princely  ease  of  Ty- 
eho  firahe,  who  labored  for  science   alone, 
with  all  the  help  that  the  ingenuity  of  his 
'  age  could  furnish!    There  is  the  same  con- 
trast, in  a  later  generation,  between  Schiller 
and  Goethe.    Poor  Schiller  "  wasting  so  much 
of  his  precious  life  in  literary  hack-work, 
I  translating  French  books  for  a  miserable  pit- 
I  tanoe;"  Goethe,  fortunate  in  his  pecuniary 
I  independence  as  in  all  the  other  great  circum- 
'  stances  of  his  life,  and  this  at  a  time  when 
\  ihQ  pay  of  authors  was  so  miserable  that  they 
!  conid  Sardly  exist  by  the  pen.    Schiller  got  a 
'  iSiilling  a  page  for  his  translations.     Merck 
I  the  publisher   offered  three  pounds  sterling 
for  a  drama  of  Gk)ethe.    **If  Europe  praised 
me,''  Qoethe  said, ''  what  has  Emrope  done  for 
mef  Nothing.    Even  my  works  have  been  an 
txpenae  to  me." 

The  pecuniary  rewards  which  men  receive 
for  their  labor  are  jbo  absurdly  (yet  inevitably) 
disproportionate  to  the  intellectucd  power  that 
isneeded  for  the  task,  and  also  to  the  toil  in- 
Tolved,  that  no  one  can  safely  rely  upon  the 
higher  intellectual  pursuits  as  a  protection 
from  money-anxieties.  I  will  give  you  two 
instances  of  this  disproportion,  real  instances, 
ti  men  who  are  kaown  to  me  personally. 
One  of  tiiem  is  an  eminent  Englishman  of 
most  remarkable  intellectual  force,  who  for 
many  years  ]>ast  has  occupied  his  leisure  in 
tile  composition  of  works  that  are  valued  by 
the  thinking  public  to  a  degi'ee  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  exaggerate.  But  this  thinking 
i  public  is  not  numerous,  and  so  in  the  year 
1 1396  this  eminent  philosopher,  "unable  to 
ieontinue  losing  money  in  endeavoring  to  en- 
lighten his  contemporaries,  was  compelled  to 
announce  the  termination  <^  his  series."  On 
te  other  hand,  a  Frenchman,  also  known  to 
iBe  personally,  one  day  conceived  the  fortu- 
ne idea  that  a  new  prinner  might  possibly 
ith  saleable  commodity.    So  he  composed  a 


little  primer,  beginning  with  the  alphabet,  ad- 
vancing to  a,  b,  ab;  b,  a,  ba;  and  even  going 
so  far  in  history  as  to  affiim  that  Adam  was 
the  first  man  and  Abraham  the  father  of  the 
faithful.  He  had  the  wisdom  to  keep  the  copy- 
right of  this  little  publication,  which  employed 
(in  the  easiest  of  all  imaginable  literary  labor) 
the  evenings  of  a  single  week.  It  has  brought 
him  in,  ever  since,  a  regular  income  of  120^.  a 
year,  which,  so  far  from  showing  any  signs  of 
diminution,  is  positively  improving.  This  suc- 
cess encouraged  the  same  intelligent  gentle- 
man to  compose  more  literature  of  the  siame 
order,  and  he  is  now  the  enviable  owner  of 
several  other  such  copyrights,  all  of  them 
very  valuable ;  in  fact  as  good  properties  as 
house-leases  in  London.  Here  is  an  author 
who,  from  the  pecuniary  point  of  view,  was 
incomparably  more  successful  than  Milton,  or 
Shelley,  or  Qoethe.  If  every  intellectual  man 
could  shield  his  higher  life  by  writing  primers 
for  children  which  should  be  as  good  as  house- 
leases,  if  the  proverb  Qui  pent  le  plvspeui  le 
moins  were  a  true  proverb,  which  it  is  not, 
then  of  course  all  men  of  culture  would  be  per- 
fectly safe,  since  they  all  certainly  know  the 
contents  of  a  primer.  But  you  may  be  able  to 
write  the  most  learned  philosophical  treatise 
and  still  not  be  able  to  earn  your  daily 
bread. 

C!onsider,  too,  the  lamentable  loss  of  time 
which  people  of  high  culture  incur  in  making 
experiments  on  public  taste,  when  money  be- 
comes one  of  their  main  objects.  Whilst  they 
are  writing  stories  for  children,  or  elementary 
educational  books  which  people  of  far  inferior 
attainment  could  probably  do  much  better, 
their  own  self -improvement  comes  to  a  stand- 
still. If  it  could  only  be  ascertained  without 
delay  what  sort  of  work  would  bring  in  the 
money  they  require,  then  there  would  be  some 
chance  of  apportioning  time  so  as  to  make  re- 
serves for  self -improvement;  but  when  they 
have  to  write  a  score  of  volumes  merely  to  as- 
certain the  humor  of  the  public,  there  is  little 
chance  of  leisure.  The  life  of  the  professional 
author  who  has  no  reputation  is  much  less 
favorable  to  high  culture  than  the  life  of  a 
tradesman  in  moderately  easy  circumstances 
who  can  reserve  an  hour  or  two  every  day  for 
some  beloved  intellectual  pursuit. 

Sainte-Beuve  teUs  us  that  during  certain 
years  of  his  life  he  had  endeavored,  and  had 
been  able,  so  to  arrange  his  existence  that  it 
should  have  both  sweetness  and  dignity,  writ- 
ing from  time  to  time  what  was  agreeable, 
reading  what  was  both  agreeable  and  serious, 
cultivating  friendships,  throwing  much  of  his 
mind  into  the  intimate  relations  of  every  day, 
giving  more  to  his  friends  than  to  the  public. 
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reserving  what  was  most  tender  and  delicate 
for  the  inner  life,  enjoying  with  moderation; 
such  for  him  was  the  dream  of  an  intellectual 
existence  in  which  things  truly  precious  were 
valued  according  to  their  worth.  And  "  above 
a^Z,"  he  said,  above  aU  his  desire  was  not  to 
write  too  much,  **  surtout  nepas  trap  icrire,^^ 
And  then  comes  the  regret  for  this  wise,  well- 
ordered  life  enjoyed  by  him  only  for  a  time. 
"La  n^cessit^  depuis  m'a  saisi  et  m'a  con- 
traint  de  rehoncer  a  ce  que  je  consid^rais 
comme  le  seul  bonbeur  ou  la  consolation  ex- 
quise  du  m^lancolique  et  du  sage." 

Auguste  Comte  lamented  in  like  manner  the 
evil  intellectual  consequences  of  anxieties 
about  material  needs.  *' There  is  nothing," 
he  said,  *'  more  mortal  to  my  mind  than  the 
necessity,  pushed  to  a  certain  degree,  to  have 
to  think  each  day  about  a  provision  for  the 
next.  Happily  I  think  little  and  rarely  about 
aQ  that;  but  whenever  this  happens  to  me  I 
pass  through  moments  of  discouragement  and 
positive  despair,  which  if  the  influence  of 
them  became  habitual  would  make  me  re- 
nounce aJt  my  labors^  all  my  philoeophical 
projects,  to  end  my  days  like  an  ass.^^ 

There  are  a  hundred  rules  for  getting  rich, 
but  the  instinct  of  accumulation  is  worth  all 
such  rules  put  together.  This  instinct  is  rarely 
found  in  combination  with  high  intellectual 
gifts,  and  the  reason  is  evident.  To  advance 
from  a  hundred  pounds  to  a  thousand  is  not 
an  intellectual  advance,  and  there  is  no  intel- 
lectual interest  in  the  addition  of  a  cipher  at 
the  bankers'.  Simply  to  accumulate  money 
that  you  are  never  to  use  is,  from  the  intel- 
lectual point  of  view,  as  stupid  an  operation 
as  can  be  imagined.  We  observe,  too,  that 
the  great  accumulators,  the  men  who  are 
gifted  by  nature  with  the  true  instinct,  are 
not  usually  such  persons  as  we  feel  any  ambi- 
tion to  become.  Their  faculties  are  concen- 
trated on  one  point,  and  that  point,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  of  infinitely  little  importance.  We  can- 
not see  that  it  signifies  much  to  the  intellect- 
ual well-being  of  humanity  that  John  Smith 
should  be  worth  his  million  when  he  dies, 
since  we  know  quite  well  that  John  Smith's 
mind  will  be  just  as  ill-furnished  then  as  it  is 
now.  In  places  where  much  money  is  made 
we  easily  acquire  a  positive  disgust  for  it,  and 
the  curate  seems  the  most  distinguished  gen- 
tleman in  the  community,  with  his  old  black 
coat  and  his  seventy  pounds  a  year.  We  come 
to  hate  money-matters  when  we  find  that  they 
exclude  all  thoughtful  and  disinterested  con- 
versation, and  we  fly  to  the  society  of  people 
with  flxed  incomes,  not  large  enough  for  much 
saving,  to  escape  the  perpetual  talk  about  in- 
vestments.   Our  happiest  hours  have  been 


spent  with  poor  scholars,  and  artists,  and  men 
of  science,  whose  words  remain  in  the  mem- 
ory €uid  make  us  rich  indeed.    Then  we  dis- 
like money  because  it  rules  and  restrains  ub, 
and   because  it  is  unintelligent  and  seems 
hostile,  so  far  as  that  which  is  uninteUigent 
can  be  hostile.    And  yet  the  real  truth  is  that 
money  is  the  strong  protectcnr  of  the  intellect- 
ucd  life.    The  student  sits  and  studies,  too 
often  despising  the  power  that  shelters  him 
from  the  wintry  night,  that  gives  him  roof 
and  walls,  and  lamp,  and  books,  and  fira    For 
money  is  simply  the  accumulated  labor  of  the 
past,  guarding  our  peace  as  fleets  and  anxues 
guard  the  industry  of  England,  or  like  scnne 
mighty  fortress-wall  within  which  men  follow 
the  most  peaceful  avocations.    The  art  is  to  use 
money  so  that  it  shall  be  the  protector  and 
not  the  scatterer  of  our  time,  the  body-guard 
of  the  sovereign  Intellect  and  Will. 


LETTER  m. 

TO  A  STUDENT  IIT  QRXAT  P0VSRT7. 

FOretty  really  a  great  obitade— Dlfferenoe  beftween  a  tfaco* 
•and  lioh  men  and  a  thousand  poor  men  taken  trcm.  per 
sons  of  average  natural  gifts— The  Houi|e8  of  ParHemfit 
—The  English  recognize  the  natural  oonnection  U>iwe— 
ipealth  and  culture— Oonnection  betireen  ignonukoe  saA 
IMnimony  in  expenditure---Wbat  nuij  be  Jkoneal^  said  ftr 
the  encouragement  of  a  yery  poor  student. 

As  it  seems  to  me  that  to  make  U^t  of  tlie 
difficulties  which  lie  in  the  path  of  another  is 
not  to  show  true  sympathy  for  him,  even 
though  it  is  done  sometimes  out  of  a  sort  of 
awkward  kindness  and  for  his  encourage- 
ment, I  will  not  begin  by  pretending  that 
poverty  is  not  a  great  obstacle  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  intellectual  life.  It  is  a  great  ob- 
stacle; it  is  one  of  the  very  greatest  of  all 
obstacles.  Only  observe  how  riches  and  pov- 
erty operate  upon  mankind  in  the  massL 
Here  and  there  no  doubt  a  very  poor  man  atr 
tains  intellectual  distinction  when  he  has  ex- 
ceptional strength  of  will,  and  health  enooi^ 
to  bear  a  great  strain  of  extra  labor  that  1m 
imposes  upon  himself,  and  natural  gifts  89 
brilliant  that  he  can  learn  in  an  hoxir  whal 
common  men  leam  in  a  day.  But  oansidei 
mankind  in  the  mass.  Look,  for  instance,  ai 
our  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  They  an 
composed  of  men  taken  from  tiie  average  nd 
of  Englishmen  with  very  little  reference  M 
ability,  but  almost  all/ of  them  are  rich  mea 
not  one  of  them  is  poor,  as  you  are  poor 
not  one  of  them  has  to  contend  against  tbi 
stem  realities  of  poverty.  Then  consider  tb 
very  high  general  level  of  intellectual  attaul 
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meat  wliidi  distixiguishes  those  two  ass^n- 
falies^  and  ask  yourself  ccmdidly  whether  a 
thousand  men  taken  from  the  beggars  in  the 
ofereets,  or  even  from  the  far  superior  class  of 
our   manufacturing    operatives,    would    be 
likely  to  understand,  as  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  understand,  the   many  compli- 
cated questions  of  legislation  and  of  x)olicy 
vhich  are  continually  brought  before  them. 
We  all  know  that  the  poor  are  too  limited  in 
knowledge  and  experience,  from  the  want  of 
the  necessary  opportunities,  and  too  little 
accustomed  to  exercise  their  minds  in  the 
tranquil  investigations  of  groat  questions,  to 
be  competent  for  the  work  of  Parliament.    It 
iB'scaioely  neeesaary  to  insist  upon  this  fact 
to  an  Bngjishman,  because  the  English  haVle 
always  recognized  the  natural  connection  be- 
tween wealth  and  ciilture,  and  have  preferred 
to  be  governed  by  the  rich  from  the  belief 
thattiieyarelikely  to  be  better  informed,  and 
better  situated  for  intellectual  activity  of  a 
disinterested  kind,  than  those  members  of  the 
commnnfty  whose  time  and  thoughts  are  al- 
fliost  entirely  occupied  in  winning  their  daily 
bread  by  the  incessant  labor  of  their  hands. 
And  if  you  go  out  into  the  world,  if  you  mix 
with  men  of  very  different  classes,  you  wiU 
find  that  in  a  broad  average  way  (I  am  not 
peaking  just  now  of   the  exceptions)  the 
richer  classes  are  much  more  capable  of  enter- 
mg  into  the  sort  of  thinking  which  may  be 
called  intellectual  than  those  whose  money  is 
ksB  plentiful,  and  whose  opportunities  have 
therefore  been  less  abxmdant.    Indeed  it  may 
beasBerted,  roughly  and  generally,  that  the 
narrowness  of  men^s  ideas  is  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  their  x>arsimony  in  expenditure.    I  do 
not  mean  to  affirm  that  all  who  spend  largely 
attain  large  intellectual  results,  for  of  course 
ve  know  that  a  man  may  spend  vast  sums  on 
fOTBuits  which,  do  not  educate  him  in  any- 
thing worth  knowing,  but  the  advantage  is 
that  with  habits  of  free  expenditure  the  germs 
tf  thought  are  wel?  tilled  and  watered,  where- 
porsimony  denies   them  every  external 
^hdp.  The  most  spending  class  in  Europe  is  the 
ftigliah  gentry,  it  is  also  the  class  most  strik- 
Ihg^y  characterijsed  by  a  high  general  average 
|tf  information ;  *  the  most  parsimonious  class 
laBorope  is  the  French  peasantry;  it  is  also 
fte  dass  most  strikingly  characterized  by  ig- 
ce  and  intellectual  apathy.    The  Eng- 
gentlexnan  has  cultivated  himself  by  va- 
reading  and  extensive  travel,  but  the 
h  x>eaBant  will  not  go  anywhere  except 


wm  ptease  to  bear  Id  mind  tbat  I  am  speaking 
efiectB  on  great  nnmliera.   I  do  not  think  that 
,  la  Ita  9fb%  is  quite  fovofable  to  the  eOEQeptfcm- 
Intdlectaal  lif e. 


to  the  market-town,  and  could  not  pardon  the 
extravagance  of  buying  a  book,  or  a  candle 
to  read  it  by  in  the  evening.  Between  these 
extremes  we  have  various  grades  of  the  mid- 
dle classes  in  which  culture  usually  increases 
very  much  in  proportion  to  the  expenditure. 
The  rule  is  not  without  its  exceptions;  there 
are  rich  vulgar  people  who  spend  a  great  deal 
without  improving  themselves  at  aU — who 
only,  by  unlimited  self-indulgence,  succeed  in 
making  themselves  so  uncomfortably  sensi- 
tive to  every  bodily  inconvenience  tlM^t  they 
have  no  leisure,  even  in  the  midst  of  an  un- 
occupied life,  to  think  of  fmything  but  their 
own  bellies  and  their  own  ekma — ^people 
whose  power  of  attention  is  so  feeble  that  the 
smallest  external  incident  distracts  it,  and 
who  remember  nothing  of  their  travels  but  a 
catalogue  of  trivial  annoyances.  But  people 
of  this  kind  do  not  generally  belong  to  fami- 
nes on  whom  wealth  has  had  time  to  produce 
its  best  effects.  What  I  mean  is,  that  a  fam- 
ily which  has  been  for  generations  in  the 
habit,  of  spending  foin-  thousand  a  year  will 
usually  be  found  to  have  a  more  cultivated 
tone  than  one  that  has  only  spent  four  hun- 
dred. 

I  have  come  to  the  recognition  of  this  truth^ 
very  reluctantly  indeed,  not  because  I  dislike 
rich  people,  but  merely  because  they  are  nec- 
essarily a  very  small  minority,  and  I  should 
like  every  human  being  to  have  the  best  bene- 
fits of  culture  if  it  were  only  possible.  The 
plain  living  and  high  thinking  that  Words- 
worth so  much  valued  is  a  cheering  ideal,  for 
most  meti  have  to  live  plainly,  and  if  they 
could  only  think  with  a  Certain  elevation  we 
might  hope  to  solve  the  great  problem  of  hu- 
man life,  the  reconciliation  of  poverty  and 
the  souL  There  certainly  is  a  slow  move- 
ment in  that  direction,  and  the  shortening  of 
the  hoiurs  of  labor  may  afford  some  margin 
of  leisure;  but  we  who  work  for  culture 
every  day  and  all  day  long,  and  still  feel  that 
we  know  very  little,  and  have  hardly  skill 
enough  to  make  any  effective  use  of  the  little 
that  we  know,  can  scarcely  indulge  in  very 
enthusiastic  anticipations  of  the  future  cult- 
ure of  the  poor. 

Still,  there  are  some  things  that  may  be 
rationally  and  truly  said  to  a  poor  man  who 
desires  culture,  and  which  are  not  without  a 
sort  of  Spartan  encoiuagement.  You  are  re- 
stricted by  your  poverty,  but  it  is  not  always 
a  bad  thing  to  be  restricted,  even  from  the 
intellectual  point  of  view.  The  intellectual 
powers  of  well-to-do  people  are  very  conunon- 
ly  made  ineffective  by  the  enormous  multi- 
plicity of  objects  that  are  presented  to  their 
attention,  and  which  claim  from  them  a  sort 
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of  polite  notice  like  the  greeting  of  a  great 
lady  to  each  of  her  thousand  guests.  It  re- 
quires the  very  rarest  strength  of  mind,  in  a 
rich  man,  to  concentrate  his  attention  on  any- 
thing—there are  so  many  things  that  he  is 
ttcpectedto  make  a  pretence  of  knowing;  but 
nobody  ex];)ects  you  to  know  anything,  and 
this  is  an  int^alculable  advcmtage.  I  think 
that  all  poor  men  who  have  risen  to  subse- 
quent distinction  have  been  greatly  indebted 
to  this  independence  of  public  opinion  as  to 
what  they  ought  to  know.  In  trying  to 
satisfy  that  public  opinion  by  getting  up  a 
pretence  of  various  sorts  of  knowledge,  which 
is  only  a  sham,  we  sacrifice  not  only  much 
precious  time,  but  we  blunt  our  natural  in- 
terest in  things.  That  interest  you  preserve 
in  all  its  virgin  force,  and  this  force  carries  a 
man  far.  Then,  again,  although  the  opportu- 
nities of  rich  people  are  very  superior  to 
yours,  they  are  not  altogether  so  superior  as 
they  seem.  There  exists  a  great  equalizing 
power,  the  limitation  of  himian  energy.  A 
rich  man  may  sit  down  to  an  enormous  ban- 
quet, but  he  can  only  make  a  good  use  of  the 
little  that  he  is  able  to  digest.  So  it  is  with  the 
splendid  intellectual  banquet  that  is  spread 
before  the  rich  man's  eyes.  He  can  only  pos- 
sess what  he  has  energy  to  master,  and  too 
frequently  the  manifest  impossibility  of 
mastering  everything  produces  a  feeling  of 
discouragement  that  ends  in  his  mastering 
nothing.  A  i)oor  student,  especially  if  he 
lives  in  an  out-of-the-way  place  where  there 
are  no  big  libraries  to  bewilder  him,  may 
apply  his  energy  with  effect  in  the  study  of  a 
few  authors. 

I  used  to  believe  a  great  deal  more  in  op- 
portunities and  less  in  application  than  I  do 
now.  Time-and  health  are  needed,  but  with 
these  there  are  always  opportunities.  Rich 
people  have  a  fancy  for  spending  money  very 
uselessly  on  their  culture  because  it  seems  to 
them  more  valuable  when  it  has  been  costly ; 
but  the  truth  is,  that  by  the  blessing  of  good 
and  cheap  literature,  intellectual  light  has 
become  almost  as  accessible  as  daylight.  I 
have  a  rich  friend  who  travels  more,  and 
buys  more  costly  things,  than  I  do,  but  he 
does  not  really  learn  more  or  advance  farther 
in  the  twelvemonth.  If  my  days  are  fully 
occupied,  what  has  he  to  set  against  them? 
only  other  well-occupied  days,  no  more.  If 
he  is  getting  benefit  at  St.  Petersburg  he  is 
missing  the  benefit  I  am  getting  round  my 
house,  and  in  it.  The  sum  of  the  year's  bene- 
fit seems  to  be  surprisingly  alike  in  both 
cases.  So  if  you  are  reading  a  piece  of  thor- 
oughly good  literature,  Baron  Rothschild  may 
possibly  be  as  well  occupied  as  you— he  ia. 


certainly  not  better  occupied.  When  I  open 
a  noble  volume  I  say  to  myself,  "  Now  the 
only  Croesus  that  I  envy  is  he  who  is  reading 
a  better  book  than  this.'' 


PAET  VI. 


CUSTOM  AND  TRADITION. 


LETTER  I. 

TO    A    YOTJNa    OBNTLEIfAN    WHO    HAD    FIRlILr 
'  RBSOLVED    NBVBR   TO    WEAR    ANTTHINa   BUT 
A  GRAY  COAT.*  , 

Secret  enJoTment  of  rebellion  aninst  custom,  and  of  the  di9> 
abilities  resulting  from  it—Penalties  imposed  by  Societi' 
and  by  Nature  out  of  proportion  to  the  offence— iMttBoei 
—What  we  consider  penalUes  not  really  penalties,  tnt 
only  consequences— Society  Ukes  harmony,  and  Is  of- 
fended by  dissonance— Utility  of  rebels  against  custom- 
That  th^  ought  to  reserve  their  power  of  rabeiUoo  for 
great  occasions— Uses  of  custom— Duty  of  the  inteUo^ 
ual  class— Best  way  to  proems  the  abolition  <^  a  cwtuxi 
we  disapproTfr— Bad  customs— Eccentricity  sometimes  s 
duly. 

When  I  had  the  pleasure  of  staying  at 
your  father's  house,  you  told  me,  rather  to  my 
surprise,  that  it  was  impossible  for  you  to  go 
to  balls  and  dinner-parties  because  you  did 
not  possess  such  a  thing  as  a  dress-coat.  The 
reason  struck  me  as  being  scarcely  a  valid 
one,  considering  the  rather  high  scale  of  ex- 
penditure adopted  in  the  paternal  mansio^. 
It  seemed  clear  that  the  eldest  son  of  a  family 
which  lived  after  the  liberal  fashion  of  York- 
shire country  gentlemen  could  afford  himself 
a  dress-coat  if  he  liked.  Then  I  wondered 
whether  you  disliked  dress-coats  from  a  be- 
lief that  they  were  imbecoming  to  your  p«^ 
son;  but  a  very  little  observation  of  yom 
character  convinced  me  that,  whatever  mighi 
be  your  weaknesses  (for  everybody  has  son« 
weaknesses),  anxiety  about  personal  appear 
ance  was  not  one  of  them. 

The  truth  is,  that  you  secretly  enjoy  thii 
little  piece  of  disobedience  to  custom,  and  al 
the  disabilities  which  result  from  it.  This  lit 
tie  rebellion  is  connected  with  a  larger  rebd 
lion,  and  it  is  agreeable  to  you  to  demonstrat 
the  unreasonableness  of  society  by  incurrin( 
a  very  severe  penalty  for  a  very  trifling  ol 
fence.  You  are  always  dressed  decently,  yo< 
offend  against  no  moral  rule,  you  have  cults 
vated  your  mind  by  study  and  reflection,  an- 
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itratber  pleases  you  to  think  that  a  young 
geatiexnan  so  well  qualified  for  society  in 
everything  of  real  importance  should  he  ex- 
diided  from  it  hecause  he  has  not  purchased 
apermission  from  his  tailor. 

The  penalties  imposed  by  society  for  the  in- 
fraction of  very  trifling  details  of  custom  are 
<tften,  as  it  seems,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
offieaoe;  but  so  are  the  penalties  of  nature. 
Only  three  days  before  the  date  of  this  letter, 
an  intimate  friend  of  mine  was  coming  home 
from  a  day^s  shooting.  His  nephew,  a  fine 
yoiiiigniaa  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  ezist- 
cnoe,  was  walking  ten  paces  in  advance.  A 
eovey  of  partridges  suddenly  croas  tiie  road : 
my  friend  in  shouldering  his  gun  touches  the 
trigger  just  a  second  too  soon,  and  kills  his 
neidiew.  Now,  think  of  the  long  years  of 
mental  misery  that  will  be  the  punishment  of 
tibat  very  trifiizig  piece  of  carelessneesi  My 
poor  friend  has  passed,  in  the  space  of  a  single 
iDBtant,  from  a  joyous  life  to  a  life  that  is  per- 
manently and  irremediably  saddened.  It  is 
tt  if  he  had  left  the  summer  sunshine  to 
outer  a  gloomy  dungeon  and  begin  a  perpet- 
ual imprisonment.  And  for  what?  For  hav- 
ing touched  a  tri^er,  without  evil  intention, 
a  little  too  precipitately.  It  seems  harder 
fifllfor  the  victim,  who  is  sent  out  of  the 
▼odd  in  the  bloom  of  perfect  manhood  be- 
ttofie  bis  unde  was  not  quite  so  cool  as  he 
oqglit  to  have  been.  Again,  not  far  from 
vfaere  I  live,  thbrty-five  men  were  killed  last 
ireek  in  a  coal-pit  from  an  explosion  of  fire- 
4unp.  One  of  their  number  had  struck  a 
heifer  to  light  his  pipe:  for  doing  this  in  a 
plaee  where  he  ought  not  to  have  done  it,  the 
man  suffers  the  i)enalty  of  death,  and  thirty- 
four  others  with  him.  The  fact  is  simply 
that  Nature  wUl  be  obeyed,  and  makes  no  at- 
tempt to  proportion  pmushments  to  offences : 
hdeed,  what  in  our  human  way  we  call  pun- 
UunentB  are  not  punishments,  but  simple 
couBequenoes.  So  it  is  with  the  great  social 
penalties.  Society  will  he  obeyed:  if  you  re- 
&8e  obedience,  you  must  take  the  consequen- 
,€ea  Society  has  only  one  law,  and  that  is 
Ctttom.  Even  religion  itself  is  socially  power- 
rbd  only  just  so  far  as  it  has  custom  on  its  side. 
NaUuie  does  not  desire  that  thirty-five  men 
^ibould  be  destroyed  because  one  could  not  re- 
the  temptation  of  a  pipe ;  but  fire-damp  is 
y  inflammable,  and  the  explosion  is  a 
pie  consequence.  Society  does  not  desire 
exclude  you  because  you  will  not  wear  even- 
dress ;  but  the  dress  is  customary,  and 
exclusion  is  merely  a  consequence'of  your 
brmity.  The  view  of  society  goes  no 
er  in  this  than  the  artistic  conception 
hot  very  delicately  artistic,  perhaps)  that  '^  is 


prettier  to  see  men  in  black  coats  regularly' 
placed  between  ladies  round  a  dinner-table 
than  men  in  gray  coats  or  brown  coats.  The 
uniformity  of  costume  appears  to  represent 
uniformity  of  sentiment  and  to  ensure  a  sort 
of  harmony  amongst  the  conmv&L  What  so- 
ciety really  cares  for  is  harmony;  what  it  dis-' 
likes  is  dissent  and  nonconformity.  It  wants 
peace  in  the  dining-room,  peace  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, peace  everywhere  in  its  realm  of 
tranquil  pleasure.  You  come  in  your  shoot-' 
ing-coat,  which  was  in  tune  upon  the  moors,' 
but  is  a  dissonance  amongst  ladies  in  full 
dress.  Do  you  not  perceive  that  fustian  and 
velveteen,  which  were  natural  amongst  game- 
keepers, are  not  so  natural  on  gilded  chairs 
covered  with  silk,  with  lace  and  diamonds  at 
a  distance  of  three  feet?  You  don't  perceive 
it?  Very  well:  society  does  not  argue  the 
point  with  you,  but  only  excludes  you. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  the  life  of  every  in-- 
tellectual  man  there  comes  a  time  when  he 
questions  custom  at  all  points.  This  seems  to 
be  a  provision  of  nature  for  the  reform  and 
progree3  of  custom  itself,  which  without  such 
questioning  would  remain  absolutely  station- 
ary and  irresistibly  despotic.  You  rebels 
against  the  established  custom  have  your 
place  in  the  great  work  of  progressive  civiliz- 
ation. Without  you,  Western  Europe  would 
have  been  a  second  China.  It  is  to  the  contin- 
ual rebellion  of  such  persons  as  yourself  that 
we  owe  whatever  progress  has  been  accom- 
plished since  the  times  of  our  remotest  fore- 
fathers. There  have  been  rebels  always,  and 
the  rebels  have  not  been,  generally  speaking, 
the  most  stupid  part  of  the  nation. 

But  what  is  the  use  of  wasting  this  benefi- 
cial power  of  rebellion  on  matters  too  trivial 
to  be  worth  attention?  Does  it  hurt  your  con- 
science to  appear  in  a  dress-coat?  Certainly 
not,  and  you  would  be  as  good-looking  in  it  as 
you  are  in  your  velveteen  shooting-J€tcket 
with  the  pointers  on  the  bronze  buttons.  Let 
us  conform  in  these  trivial  matters,  which  no- 
body except  a  tailor  ought  to  consider  worth  a 
moment's  attention,  in  order  to  reserve  our 
strength  for  the  protection  of  intellectual  lib- 
erty. Let  society  arrange  yonr  dress  for  you 
(it  will  save  you  infinite  trouble),  but  never 
permit  it  to  stifie  the  expression  of  yoiur 
thought.  You  find  it  convenient,  because  you 
are  timid,  to  exclude  yourself  from  the  world 
by  refusing  to  wear  its  costume ;  but  a  bolder 
man  would  let  the  tailor  do  his  worst,  and 
then  go  into  the  world  and  courageously  de- 
fend there  the  persons  and  causes  that  are 
midimderstood  and  slanderously  misrepre- 
sented. The  fables  of  Spenser  are  fables  only 
in  form,  and  a  noble  knight  may  at  any  time 
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go  forth,  armed  in  the  panoply  of  a  tail-coat, 
a  dress  waistcoat,  and  a  manly  moral  oourage, 
to  do  battle  across  the  dinner-table  and  in  the 
drawing-room  for  those  who  have  none  to  de- 
fend them. 

It  is  unphilosophical  to  set  ourselves  obsti- 
nately against  custom  in  the  mass,  for  it  mul- 
tiplies tiie  power  of  men  by  settling  useless 
discussion  and  clearing  the  groimd  for  our 
best  and  most  prolific  activity.    The  business 
of  the  world  could  not  be  carried  forward  one 
day  without  a  most  complex  code  of  customs; 
and  law  itself  is  little  more  than  custom  slight- 
ly improved  upon  by  men  reflecting  together 
at  their  leisure,  and  reduced  to  codesand  sys- 
tems.   We  ought  to  think  of  custom  as  a  most 
precious  legacy  of  the  past,  saving  us  infinite 
perplexity,  yet  not  as  an  infaUible  rule.    The 
most  intelligent  community  would  be  conser- 
vative in  its  habits,  yet  not  obstinately  con- 
.servative,  but  willing  to  hear  and  adopt  the 
suggestions  of  advancing  reason.    The  great 
duty  of  the  intellectual  class,  and  its  especial 
function,  is  to  confirm  what  is  reasonable  in 
^e  customs  that  have  been  handed  down  to 
us,  and  so  maintain  their  authority,  yet  at  the 
same  time  to  show  that  custom  is  not  final, 
but  merely  a  form  suited  to  the  world's  con- 
venience.   And  whenever  you  are  convinced 
that  a  custom  is  no  longer  serviceable,  the  way 
to  procure  the  abolition  of  it  is  to  lead  men 
very  gradually  away  from  it,  by  offering  a 
substitute  at  first  very  slightly  different  from 
what  they  have  been  long  used  to.    If  the 
English  had  been  in  the  habit  of  tattooing,  the 
best  way  to  procure  its  abolition  would  have 
been  to  admit  that  it  was  quite  necessary  to 
cover  the  face  with  elaborate  patterns,  yet 
gently  to  suggest  that  these  patterns  would 
be  stUl  more  elegant  if  delicately  painted  in 
water-colors.    Then  you  might  have  gone  on 
arguing— still  admitting,  of  course,  the  ab- 
solute necessity  for  ornament  of  some  kind— 
that  good  taste  demanded  only  a  moderate 
amount  of  it;  and  so  you  would  have  brought 
people  gradually  to  a  little  fioiurish  on  the  nose 
or  forehead,  when  the  most  advanced  reform- 
ers might  have  set  the  example  of  disi>ensing 
with  ornament    altogether.    Kany    of    our 
contemporaries  have  abandoned  shaving  in 
this  gradual  way,  allowing  the  whiskers  to 
encroach  imperceptibly,  till  at  last  the  razor 
lay  in  the  dressing-case  unused.    The  abomi- 
nable black  cylinders  that  covered  our  heads 
a  few  years  ago  were  vainly  resisted  by  radi- 
cals in  custom,  but  the  moderate  reformers 
gradually  reduced  their  elevation,  and  now 
they  are  things  of  the  past. 

Though  I  think  we  ought  to  submit  to  cus- 
tom in  matters  of  indifference,  and  to  reform  it 


gradually,  whilst  affecting  submission  %     w 
ters  altogether  indifferent,  still  there  are  <>dber  i 
matters  on  which  the  only  attitude  worthy  of 
a  man  is  the  most  bold  and  open  resustaaoeto 
its  dictates.    Custom  may  have  a  right  to  au- 
thority oxer  your  wardrobe,  but  it  eaunot 
have  any  right  to  ruin  your  self-respect.    Not 
only  the  virtues  most  advantageous  to  well- 
being,  but  also  the  most  opntemptible  and  de- 
grading vices,  have  at  various  periods  of  the 
world's  history  been  sustained  by  the  full  au- 
thority of  custom.    There  are  places  where 
forty  years  ago  drunkenness  was  conformity  to 
custom,  and  sobriety  an  eccentricity.    There 
are  societies,  even  at  the  present  day,  where 
licentiousness  is  the   rule    of  custom,  and 
chastity  the  sign  (rf  weakness  or  want  of  Bjnrii 
There  are  communities  (it  cannot  be  necessary 
to  name  them)  in  which  successful  fraud,  es- 
pecially on  a  large  scale,  is  respected  as  the 
proof  of  smartness,  whilst  a  man  who  remains 
poor  because  he  is  honest  is  despised  for  slow- 
ness and  incapacity.    There  are  whole  natioos 
in  which  religious  hypocrisy  is  strongly  ap- 
proved by  custom,  and  honesty  severely  con- 
denmed.    The  Wahabee  Arabs  may  bemen- 
tioned  as  an  instance  of  this,  but  the  Wahabee 
Arabs  are  not  the  only  people,  nor  is  Nejed 
the  only  place,  where  it  is  held  to  be  more 
virtuous  to  lie  on  the  side  of  custom  than  to  be 
an  honorable  man  in  indep^idence  of  it.    In 
all  communities  where  vice  and  hypocrisy  are 
sustained  by  the  authority  of  custom,  eccen- 
tricity is  a  moral  duty.    In  all  communitieB 
where  a  low  standard  of  thinking  is  received 
as  infallible  conmum  sense,  eccentricity  be- 
comes an  intellectual  duty.    There  are  hun- 
dreds of  places  in  the  provinces  where  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  man  to  lead  the  intellectual 
life  without  being  condemned  as  an  eccentric 
It  is  the  duty  of  intellectual  men  who  are  thus 
isolated  to  set  the  example  of  that  which  their 
neighbors  call  eccentricity,  but  which  may  be 
more  accurately  described  as  superiority. 
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Thb  astonisliing  revolatioii  in  thought  and 
practioe  which  is  taking  place  amongst  the 
intelligent  Japanese,  the  throwing  away  of  a 
traditional  system  of  living  in  order  to  estab- 
lish in  its  stead  a  system  which,  for  an  Asi- 
atic peoi^,  is  nothing  more  than  a  vast  ex- 
periment, has  its  counterx>art  In  many  an  in- 
dividual life  in  ESurope.  We  are  like  travel- 
lers  crossing  an  isthmus  between  two  seas, 
who  have  left  one  ship  behind  them,  who 
have  not  yet  seen  the  vessel  that  waits  on  the 
distant  shore,  and  who  ezx)erience  to  the  full 
all  the  discomforts  and  inconveniences  of  the 
pasBsge  from  one  sea  to  the  other.  There  is  a 
break  between  the  existence  of  our  forefathers 
and  that  of  our  posterity,  and  it  is  we  who 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  situated  exactly 
where  the  break  occurs.  We  are  leaving  be- 
hind us  the  securily,  I  do  not  say  the  safety, 
but  the  feeling  of  tranquillity  which  belonged 
to  the  ages  of  tradition;  we  are  entering  upon 
ages  whose  spirit  we  foresee  but  dimly,  whose 
institutions  are  the  subject  of  guesses  and 
conjectures.  And  yet  this  future,  of  which 
we  know  so  little,  attracts  us  more  by  the 
Tery  vastness  of  its  enigma  than  the  rich  his- 
tory of  the  past,  so  full  of  various  incident,  of 
powerful  personages,  of  grandeiur,  and  suffer- 
ing, and  sorrow.  Joubert  already  noticed 
this  forward-looking  of  the  modem  mind. 
*'The ancients,"  he  observed,  ''said,  'Our  an- 
cestors;* we  say,  'Posterity. '  We  do  not 
bve  as  they  did  la  patriey  the  country  and 
laws  of  otur  forefothers;  we  love  rather  the 
laws  and  the  country  of  our  children.  It  is 
the  magic  of  the  future,  and  n6t  that  of  the 
past,  which  seduces  us."  Oc«nmenting  on 
this  thought  of  Joubert's,  Saint-Marc  Girardin 
said  that  we  loved  the  future  because  we 
loved  Ourselves,  and  fashioned  the  future  in 
our  own  image;  and  he  added,  with  partial  but 
not  complete  injustice,  that  our  ignorance  of 
the  past  was  a  cause  of  this  tendency  in  our 
minds,  since  it  is  shorter  to  despise  the  past 
than  to  study  it.  These  critics  and  accusers 
ol  the  modem  spirit  are  not,  however,  alto- 
gether fair  to  it.  If  the  modem  spirit  looks 
80  much  to  the  future,  it  is  because  the  prob- 
lems of  the  past  are  solved  problems,  whilst 
those  of  the  future  have  the  interest  of  a 
game  that  is  only  just  begun.  We  know 
what  became  of  feudalism,  we  know  the 
work  that  it  accomplished  and  the  services 
that  it  rendered,  but  we  do  not  yet  know 
what  will  be  the  effects  of  modem  democracy 
and  of  the  scientific  and  industrial  spirit.  It 
is  the  novelty  of  this  element,  the  scientific 
spirit  and  the  industrial  development  which 
is  a  part  (but  only  a  part)  of  its  results,  that 
makes  the  past  so  much  less  reliable  as  a 


guide  than  it  would  have  been  if  no  new  ele- 
ment had  intervened,  and  therefore  so  much 
less  interesting  for  us.  As  an  example  of  the 
inapplicability  of  past  experience,  I  may  men- 
tion an  argument  against  Republics  which 
has  been  much  used  of  late  by  the  partisans 
of  monarchy  in  France.  They  have  fre- 
quently told  us  that  Republics  had  only  suo- 
ceeded  in  very  small  States,  and  this  is  true 
of  ancient  democracies;  but  it  is  not  less  true 
that  railways,  and  telegraphs,  and  the  news* 
paper  press  have  made  great  countries  like 
France  and  the  United  States  just  as  capable 
of  feeling  and  acting  simultaneously  as  the 
smallest  Republics  of  antiquity.  The  parties 
which  rely  on  what  are  called  the  lessons  of 
history  are  continually  exposed  to  great  de- 
ceptions. In  France,  what  may  be  called  the 
historicai  party  would  not  believe  in  tiie  pos- 
sibility of  a  united  Germany,  because  fifty 
years  ago,  with  the  imperfect  means  of  com- 
munication which  then  existed,  Germany 
was  not  and  could  not  be  united.  The  same 
historical  party  refused  to  believe  that  the 
Italian  kingdom  could  ever  hold  together. 
In  England,  the  historical  party  predicted 
the  dismemberment  oi  xhe  United  States,  and 
in  some  other  coimtries  it  has  been  a  favorite 
article  of  faith  that  England  could  not  keep 
her  possessions.  But  theories  of  this  kind  are 
alwa3rs  of  very  doubtful  applicability  to  the 
present,  and  their  applicability  to  the  future 
is  even  more  doubtful  stilL  Steam  and  eleo- 
tricity  have  made  great  modem  States  prac- 
tically like  BO  many  great  cities,  so  that  Man- 
chester is  like  a  suburb  of  London,  and 
Havre  the  Piraeus  of  Paris,  whilst  the  most 
trifling  occasions  bring  the  Sovereign  of  Italy 
to  any  oi  the  Italian  capitala 

In  1«ie  inteUectual  sphere  the  experience  of 
the  past  is  at  least  equally  unreliable.  If  the 
power  of  the  Catholic  Church  had  been  sud- 
denly removed  from  the  Europe  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  the  consequence  would  have 
been  a  moral  anarchy  difficidt  to  conceive; 
but  in  our  own  day  the  real  regulator  of  mor- 
ality is  not  the  Church,  but  public  opinion, 
in  the  formation  of  which  the  Church  has  a 
share,  but  only  a  share.  It  would  therefore 
be  imsafe  to  conclude  that  the  weakening  of 
ecclesiastical  authority  must  of  necessity,  in 
the  future,  be  followed  by  moral  anarchy, 
since  it  is  possible,  and  even  probable,  that 
the  oiher  great  influences  upon  public  opin- 
ion may  gain  strength  as  this  declines.  And 
in  point  of  fact  we  have  already  lived  long 
enough  to  witness  a  remarkable  decline  of  ec- 
clesiastical authority,  which  is  proved  by  the 
avowed  independence  of  scientific  writers  and 
thinkers,  and  by  the  open  opi>oeition  of  al- 
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most  all  the  European  Governments.  The 
secular  power  resists  the  ecclesiastical  in  Ger- 
many and  Spain.  In  France  it  establishes  a 
form  of  government  which  the  Church  de- 
tests. In  Ireland  it  disestablishes  and  disen- 
dows a  hierarchy.  In  Switzerland  it  resists 
the  whole  power  of  the  Papacy.  In  Italy  it 
seizes  the  sacred  territory  and  plants  itself 
within  the  very  walls  of  Borne.  And  yet  the 
time  which  has  witnessed  this  unprecedented 
self-assertion  of  the  laity  has  witnessed  a 
positive  increase  in  the  morality  of  public 
sentiment,  especially  in  the  love  of  justice 
and  the  willingness  to  hear  truth,  even  when 
truth  is  not  altogether  agreeable  to  the  listen- 
er, and  in  the  respect  paid  by  opponents  to 
able  and  sincere  men,  merely  for  their  ability 
and  sincerity.  This  love  of  justice,  this  pa- 
tient and  tolerant  hearing  of  new  truth,  in 
which  our  age  immeasurably  exceeds  all  the 
ages  that  have  preceded  it,  are  the  direct  re- 
sults of  the  scientific  spirit,  and  are  not  only 
in  themselves  eminently  moral,  but  condu- 
cive to  moral  health  generally.  And  this  ad- 
vancement may  be  observed  in  countries 
which  were  least  supposed  to  be  capable  of 
it.  Even  the  French,  of  whose  immorality 
we  have  heard  so  mucli,  have  a  public  opin- 
ion which  is  gradually  gaining  a  salutary 
strength,  an  increiasing  dislike  for  barbarity 
and  injustice,  and  a  more  earnest  desire  that 
no  citizen,  except  by  his  own  fault,  should  be 
excluded  from  the  benefits  of  civilization. 
The  throne  which  has  lately  fallen  was  under- 
mined by  the  currents  of  this  public  opinion 
before  it  sank  in  military  disaster.  ''Aussi 
me  contenterai-je,"  says  littr^,  ^^d'appeler 
Fattention  sur  la  guerre,  dont  Fopinion  pub- 
lique  ne  tol^re  plus  les  antiques  barbaries; 
sur  la  magistrature,  qui  r^pudie  avec  hor- 
reur  les  tortures  et  la  question ;  sur  la  toler- 
ance, qui  a  banni  les  pers^utions  religieuses ; 
sur  Finite,  qui  soimiet  tout  le  monde  aux 
charges  communes;  surle  sentiment  de  soli- 
darity qui  du  sort  des  classes  pauvres  fait  le 
plus  pressant  et  le  plus  noble  probleme  du 
temps  present.  Pour  moi,  je  ne  sais  carac- 
t^riser  ce  spectacle  si  hautement  moral  qu^en 
disant  que  Fhumanit^,  am^lior^e,  accepte  de 
plus  en  plus  le  devoir  et  la  tdx^he  d'^tendre  le 
domaine  de  la  justice  et  de  la  bont^.^* 

Yet  this  partial  and  comparative  satisfac- 
tion that  we  find  in  the  present,  and  our 
larger  hopes  for  the  future,  are  quite  com- 
patible with  gratitude  to  all  who  in  the  past 
have  rendered  such  improvement  possible  for 
us,  and  the  higher  improvement  that  we  hope 
for  possible  to  those  who  will  come  after  us. 
I  cannot  think  that  the  present  age  may  be 
accused  with  justice  of  exceptional  ignorance 


or  scorn  of  its  predecessors.    We  have  beea 
told  that  we  scorn  our  forefathers  because  dd 
buildings  are  removed  to  suit  modem  con- 
veniences, because  the  walls  of  old  York  have 
been  pierced  for  the  railway,  and  a  tower  of 
Conway  Castle  has  been  imdermined  that  the 
Holyhead  mail  may  pass.    But  the  truth  is, 
that  whilst  we  care  a  little  for  our  predeces- 
sors, they  cared  still  less  for  theirs.    The 
mediaeval  builders  not  only  used  as  quarriee 
any  Roman  remains  that  happened  to  come 
in  their  way,  but  they  spoiled  the  work  of 
their  own  fathers  and  grandfathers  by  in- 
truding their  new  fashions  on  buildings  origi- 
nally designed  in  a  different  style  of  art 
When  an  architect  in  the  present  day  has  to 
restore  some  venerable  church,  he  endeavors 
to  do  so  in  harmony  with  the  design  of  the 
first  builder;  but  such  humility  as  this  was 
utterly  foreign  to  the  mediaeval  mind,  which 
often  destroyed  the  most  lovely  and  neces- 
sary details  to  replace  them  with  erections  in 
the  fashion  of  the  day,  but  artistically  un- 
suitable. 

The  same  disdain  for  the  labors  of  other 
ages  has  prevailed  until  within  the  mem- 
ory of  living  men,  and  our  age  is  really 
the  first  that  has  n^ade  any  attempt  to  con- 
form itself,  in  these  things,  to  the  intentions 
of  the  dead.  I  may  also  observe,  that  al- 
though history  is  less  relied  upon  as  a  guide 
to  the  future  than  it  was  formerly,  it  is  more 
carefully  and  thoroughly  investigated  from 
an  intellectual  interest  in  itself. 

To  conclude.  It  seems  to  me  that  tradition 
has  much  less  influence  of  an  authoritative 
kind  than  it  had  formerly,  and  that  the  au- 
thority which  it  still  possesses  is  everywhere 
steadily  declining;  that  as  a  guide  to  the  fu- 
ture of  the  world  it  is  more  likely  to  mislead 
than  to  enlighten  us,  and  still  that  all  intel- 
lectual and  educated  people  must  always  take 
a  great  interest  in  tradition,  and  have  a  certain 
sentiment  of  respect  for  it  Consider  what 
our  feelings  are  towards  the  Church  of  Rome, 
the  living  embodiment  of  tradition.  No  well- 
informed  person  can  forget  the  immense  serv- 
ices that  in  former  ages  she  has  rendered  to 
European  civilization,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  such  a  person  would  scarcely  wish  to 
place  modem  thought  under  her  direction, 
nor  would  he  consult  the  Pope  about  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  modern  world.  When  in  1829 
the  city  of  Warsaw  erected  a  monument  to 
Copernicus,  a  scientific  society  there  waited 
in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross  for  a  service 
that  was  to  have  added  solemnity  to  their 
conmiemoration.  They  waited  vainly.  Not 
a  single  priest  appeared.  The  clergy  did  not 
feel  authorized  to  countenance  a  scientific  difr- 
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oo¥6ry  which,  in  a  fanner  age,  had  been  con- 
demned by  the  authority  of  the  Church. 
This  incident  is  delicately  and  accurately  typ- 
ical of  the  Telation  between  the  modem  and 
the  traditional  spirit.  The  modem  spirit  is 
not  hostile  to  tradition,  and  would  not  object 
to  receive  any  consecration  which  tradition 
mig^t  be  able  to  confer,  but  there  are  dif- 
ficulties in  bringing  the  two  elements  to- 
'  gather. 

We  need  not,  however,  go  so  far  as  War- 
saw, or  back  to  the  year  1829,  for  examples  of 
an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  modem 
mind  to  break  entirely  with  the  traditional 
^irit.  Our  own  country  is  remarkable  both 
for  the  steadiness  of  its  advance  towards  a 
fulure  widely  different  from  the  past,  and  for 
an  affectionate  respect  for  the  ideas  and  in- 
stitutioDS  that  it  gradually  abandons,  as  it  is 
^NTced  out  of  them  by  new  conditions  of  exist- 
ence, I  may  mention,  as  one  example  out  of 
very  many,  our  feeling  about  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  navy.  Here  is  a  matter  in  which 
science  has  compelled  us  to  break  with  tradi- 
tion absolutely  and  irrevocably ;  we  have  done 
80,  but  we  have  done  so  with  the  greatest  re- 
gret. 

The  ships  of  the  line  that  our  hearts  and 
imaginations  love  are  the  ships  of  Nelson 
and  Oollingwood  and  Ck>chrane.  We  think  of 
the  British  fleets  that  bore  down  upon  the 
enemy  with  the  breeze  in  their  white  sails; 
we  think  of  the  fine  qualities  of  seamanship 
that  were  fostered  in  our  Agavfi^mnons^  and 
Ficfortes,  and  T&nUraires,  Will  the  navies 
of  the  future  ever  so  clothe  their  dreadful 
powers  with  beauty,  as  did  the  ordered  col- 
umns of  Nelson,  when  they  came  with  a  fair 
wind  and  all  sails  set,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  into  Trafolgar  Bay?  We  see  the 
smoke  of  their  broadsides  rising  up  to  their 
flails  like  mists  to  the  snowy  Alps,  and  high 
above,  against  heaven's  blue,  theunconquered 
flag  of  England  I  Nor  do  we  perceive  now  for 
the  first  time  that  there  was  poetry  in  those 
fleets  of  Qld ;  our  forefathers  felt  it  then,  and 
expressed  it  in  a  thousand  songs.* 

•I  bad  desired  to  lay  something  about  tlie  usee  of  tradition 
iittieiiiduatrialaitBandintheflne  aita,buttlie  subject isa 
very  laixe  one,  and  I  have  not  time  or  space  to  treat  It  prop- 
erty here.  I  m&j  observe,  however,  briefly,  that  the  genuine 
^Wt  of  tradition  has  almost  entire]^  disappeared  from  Eng^ 
miwhtry  and  art,  where  it  has  been  refilaced  by  a  q>lrit 
offcientiflc  investigation  and  experiment.  The  true  tradi- 
tional spirit  was  still  in  full  vigor  in  Japan  a  few  years  ago, 
sod  tt  kept  the  Industry  and  art  of  that  country  up  to  a  re- 
naikaUy  high  standanL  The  traditional  spirit  is  most  fa^ 
Torable  to  professional  skill,  because,  under  its  influence,  the 
ipprentice  learns  thoroughly,  whereas  under  other  influences 
fceoften  toons  veiy  fmperf ecUy.  The  hif eriorlfy  of  English 
Pointing  to  French  (considered  technically)  has  boen  due  to 
^  prevalenoe  of  a  traditional  spirit  in  the  French  school 
vhiefa  was  almost  entirely  absent  from  ouriown. 


LETTER  m. 

TO  A  liADT  YCBO  LAMENTED  THAT  HER  SON  HAD 
INTELLECTUAL  DOUBTS  CONCERNINa  THE  DOG- 
MAS OF  THE  GHUBCH. 

The  situation  of  mother  and  son  a  very  common  one— Painful 
only  when  the  parties  are  in  earnest--The  knowledge  of 
the  difference  evidence  of  a  deeper  unity— Value  of  hon- 
esty—Evil of  a  splendid  official  religion  not  believed  by 
men  of  culture— Diversity  of  belief  an  evidence  of  relig- 
ious vitality— CrlticiBm  not  to  be  ignored— Desire  for  the 
highest  attainable  ta-uth— Letter  from  I^uJiy  Westmorland 
about  her  son,  Julian  Fane. 

The  difference  which  you  describe  as  hav- 
ing arisen  between  your  son  and  you  on  the 
most  grave  and  important  subject  which  can 
occupy  the  thoughts  of  men,  gives  the  outline 
of  a  situation  painful  to  both  the  parties  con- 
cerned, and  which  lays  on  each  of  them  new 
and  delicate  obligations.  You  do  not  know 
how  common  this  situation  is,  and  how  sadly 
it  interferes  with  the  happiness  of  •  the  very 
best  and  most  pure-minded  souls  alive.  For 
such  a  sitiiation  produces  pain  only  where 
both  parties  are  earnest  and  sincere;  and  the 
more  earnest  both  are,  the  more  painful  does 
the  situation  become.  If  you  and  your  son 
thought  of  religion  merely  from  the  conven- 
tional point  of  view,  as  the  world  does  only 
too  easily,  you  would  meet  on  a  common 
ground,  and  might  pass  through  life  without 
ever  becoming  aware  of  any  gulf  of  separa- 
tion, even  though  the  hollowness  of  your  sev- 
eral professions  were  of  widely  different 
kinds.  But  as  it  happens,  imf ortunately  for 
your  peace  (yet  would  you  have  it  other- 
wise?), that  you  are  both  in  earnest,  both 
anxious  to  believe  what  is  true  and  do  what 
you  believe  to  be  right,  you  are  likely  to 
cause  e€bch  other  much  suffering  of  a  kind 
altogether  unknown  to  less  honorable  and  de- 
voted natures.  There  are  certain  forms  of 
suffering  which  affect  only  the  tenderest  and 
truest  hearts;  they  have  so  many  privileges, 
that  this  pain  has  been  imposed  upon  them 
as  the  shadow  of  their  sunshine. 

Let  me  suggest,  as  some  grotmd  of  consola- 
tion and  of  hope,  that  your  very  knowledge 
of  the  difference  which  pains  you  is  in  itself 
the  evidence  of  a  deeper  imity.  If  your  son 
has  told  you  the  full  truth  about  the  changes 
in  his  belief,  it  is  probably  because  you  your- 
self have  educated  him  in  the  habit  of  truth- 
fulness, which  is  as  much  a  law  of  religion  as 
it  is  of  honor.  Do  you  wish  this  part  of  his 
education  to  be  enfeebled  or  obliterated? 
Could  the  Church  herself  reasonably  or  con- 
sistently blame  him  for  practising  the  one 
virtue  which,  in  a  peaceful  and  luxurious  so- 
ciety, demands  a  certain  exercise  of  courage? 
Our  beliefs  are  independent  of  our  will,  but 
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our  honesty  is  not;  and  he  who  keeps  his 
honesty  keeps  one  of  the  most  precious 
possesaioDS  of  all  true  Christians  and  gen< 
tlemen. 

What  state  of  society  can  be  more  repug- 
nant to  high  religious  feeling  than  a  state  of 
<unooth  external  unanimity  combined  with 
the  indifference  of  the  heart,  a  state  in  which 
some  splendid  official  religion  performs  its 
daily  ceremonies  as  the  costliest  functionary 
of  the  Gk)venuAent,  whilst  the  men  of  culture 
take  a  share  in  them  out  of  conformity  to  the 
customs  of  society,  without  either  the  assent 
of  the  intellect  or  the  emotion  of  the  soul? 
All  periods  of  great  religious  vitality  have 
been  marked  by  great  and  open  diversity  of 
belief;  and  to  this  day  those  countries  where 
religion  is  most  alive  are  the  farthest  removed 
from  unanimity  m  the  details  of  religious 
doctrine.  If  your  son  thinks  these  things  of 
such  importance  to  his  conscience  that  he 
feels  compelled  to  inflict  upon  you  the  slight- 
est pain  on  their  account,  you  may  rest  as- 
sured that  his  religious  fibre  is  still  full  of  vi- 
tality. If  it  were  deadened,  he  would  argue 
very  much  as  follows.  He  would  say: 
''  These  old  doctrines  or  the  Church  are  not 
of  sufficient  consequence  for  me  to  disturb 
my  mother  about  them.  What  is  the  use  of 
alluding  to  them  ever?''  And  then  you 
would  have  no  anxiety;  and  he  himself 
would  have  the  feeling  of  settled  peace  which 
comes  over  a  battle-field  wuen  the  dead  are 
buried  out  of  sight. 

It  is  the  peculiarity — some  would  say  the 
evil,  but  I  cannot  think  U  an  evil— of  an 
age  of  great  imsellectual  activity  to  produce 
an  amount  of  ci-itical  inquiry  into  religious 
doctrine  which  is  entirely  unknown  to  times 
of  simple  tradition.  And  in  these  days 
the  critical  tendency  has  received  a  novel 
stimulus  from  the  successive  suggestions 
of  scientific  discovery.  No  one  who,  like 
your  son,  fully  shares  in  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  times  in  which  he  lives,  can 
live  as  if  this  criticism  did  not  exist.  If 
he  affected  to  ignore  it,  as  a^  objection 
already  answered,  there  would  be  disingenu- 
ousness  in  the  affectation.  Fifty  years  ago, 
even  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  a  highly  in- 
tellectual young  man  might  have  hardened 
into  the  fixed  convictions  of  middle  age  with- 
out any  external  disturbance,  except  such  as 
might  have  been  easily  avoided.  The  critL 
cism  existed  then,  in  certain  circles;  but  it 
was  not  in  the  air,  as  it  is  now.  The  life  of 
mankind  resembles  that  of  a  brook  which 
has  its  times  of  tranquillity,  but  farther  on  its 
times  of  trouble  and  unrest.  Our  immediate 
forefathers  had  the  peaceful  time  for  their 


lot;  those  who  went  before^ them  had  passed 
over  very  rough  ground  at.  the  Beformatian. 
For  us,  in  our  turn,  comes  the  recurrent  rest- 
lessness, though    not    in   the   same   pUica 
What  we  are  going  to,  who  can  tellt    What 
we  suffer  just  now,  you  and  many  others 
know  too  accurately.    There  are  gialfs  of  sep- 
aration in  homes  of  the  most  perfect  iova 
Our  only  hope  of  preserving  what  is  best  in 
that  purest  of  earthly  felicities  lies  in  the 
practice  of  an  immense  charity,  a  wide  toler- 
ance, a  sincere  respect  for  opinions  that  are 
not  ours,  and  a  deep  trust  that  the  loyal  pur- 
suit of  truth  cannot  but  be  in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  the  intentions  of  the  Creator,  who 
endowed  the  nobkst  races  of  mankind  with 
the  indefatigable  curiosity  of  science.     Not 
to  inquire  was  possible  for  our  fore-fathers, 
but  it  is  not  possible  for  us.    With  our  in- 
tellectual growth  has  come  an  irrepressible 
anxiety  to  possess  the  highest  truth  attain- 
able by  us.    This  desire  is  not  sinful,  not 
presumptuous,  but  really  one  of  the  best  and 
purest  of  our  instincts,  being  nothing  eke 
than  the  sterling  honesty  of  the  inteUedi 
seeking  the  harmony  of  conc(»^nt  tru^ 
and  utterly  disinterested. 

vl  may  quote,  as  an  illustration  of  the  ten- 
dencies prevalent  amongst  the  noblest  and 
most  cultivated  young  men,  a  letter  from 
Lady  Westmorland  to  Mr.    Robert   Lytfeon 
about  her  accomplished  son,  the  now  cele- 
brated Julian  Fane.    ''We  had,''  she  said, 
'^several  conversations,  during  his  last  ill- 
ness, upon  religious  subjects,  about  which  he 
had  his  own  peculiar  views.    The  disputes 
and    animosities    between    High  and   Low 
Church,  and  all  the  feuds  of  religious  sectari- 
anism, caused  him  the  deepest   disgust.    I 
think,  indeed,  that  he  carried  this  feeling  too 
far.    He  had  a  horror  of  cant,  which  I  also 
think  was  exaggerated;  for  it  gave  him  a  re- 
pulsion for  all  outward  show  of  religious  ob- 
servances.   He  often  told  me  that  he  never 
missed  the  practice  of  prayer,  at  morning  and 
evening,  and  at  other  times.    But  his  prayers 
were  his  own:  his  own  thoughts  in  his  own 
words.    He  said  that  he  could  not  pray  in  the 
set  words  of  another ;  nor  unless  he  was  cUone, 
As  to  joining  in  family  prajrers,  or  praying 
at  church,  he  found  it  impossible.     He  con- 
stantly read  the  New  Testament.    He  depre- 
cated the  indiscriminate  reading  of  the  Bible. 
He  firmly  believed  in  the  efficacy  of  sincere 
prayer;  and  was  always  pleased  when  I  told 
him  I  had  prayed  for  him.'* 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  many  recent 
conversions  to  the  Church  of  Bome,  though 
apparently  of  an  exactly  opposite  character, 
have  in  reality  also  been  brought  'about  by 
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the  sdentific  inquirieB  of  tbe  age.  The  relig* 
ious  sentiinent,*  alarmed  at  the  proepect  of  a 
poflBiUe  takiiig  away  of  that  which  it  feeds 
upon,  has  sought  in  many  instances  to  pre- 
mcvQ  it  permanently  tmder  the  guardianship 
of  the  strongest  ecclesiastical  authority.  In 
on  age  ^  less  intellectual  disturbance  this 
anxiety  would  scarcely  have  been  felt;  and 
the  degree  of  authority  claimed  by  one  of  the 
reformed  Churches  would  have  been  accepted 
as  sufficient.  Here  again  tihe  agitations  of  the 
modem  intellect  have  caused  division  in  fam- 
ilies: and  as  you  are  lamenting  the  hetero- 
doxy of  your  son,  so  other  parents  regret  the 
Roman  orthodoxy  of  theirs. 


LETTER  IV. 

10  THX  SON  OF  THE  LADY  TO  WHOM  THE  PBE- 
CKDINO  LETTER  WAS  ADDRESSED. 

VdBiadty  of  detaching  inteBeetnal  from  reUgfons  quMttona 
—Tbe  aacerdoCAl  fystem— Neoesauy  to  atcertain  what 
rellgftoo  ii>-InteIlectuAl  relifi^on  really  nothing  but  philoa- 
ophy— Tbe  popular  instinct— The  test  of  belief— Public 
wonUp— The  intellect  moral,  *but  not  reUi^rions— Intellect- 
ual acttrity  aometfanea  in  oontradiction  to  dogma— Differ- 
\  between  the  intellectual  and  religious  lives. 


Your  request  is  not  so  simple  as  it  appears. 
You  ask  me  for  a  frank  opinion  as  to  the 
course  your  mind  is  taking  in  reference  to  very 
important  subjects;  but  you  desire  only  intel- 
lectual, and  not  religious  guidance.  The  dif- 
ficulty is  to  effect  any  clear  demarcation  be- 
tween the  two.  Certainly  I  should  never  take 
upon  myself  to  offer  religious  advice  to  any 
one :  it  is  difficult  for  those  who  have  not  qual- 
ified themselves  for  the  priestly  office  to  do 
that  with  force  and  effect.  The  manner  in 
which  a  priest  leads  and  manages  a  mind  that 
has  from  the  first  been  moulded  in  the  beliefs 
and  observances  of  his  Church,  cannot  be  im- 
itated by  a  layman.  A  priest  starts  always 
from  authority ;  his  method,  which  has  been 
in  use  from  the  earliest  ages,  consists  first  in 
daiming  your  unquestioning  assent  to  certain 
doctrines,  from  which  he  immediately  pro- 
ceeds to  deduce  the  inferences  that  may  affect 
your  conduct  or  regulate  your  thoughts.  It 
is  a  method  perfectly  adapted  to  its  own  ends. 
It  can  deal  with  all  humanity,  and  produce 
the  most  immediate  practical  results.  So  long 
as  the  assent  to  the  doctrines  is  sincere,  the 
sacerdotal  system  may  contend  successfully 
against  some  of  the  strongest  forms  of  evil ; 
but  when  the  assent  to  the  doctrines  has 
ceased  to  be  complete,  when  some  of  them  are 
half -believed  and  others  not  believed  at  all,  the 
system  loses  much  of  its  primitive  efficiency. 
It  seems  likely  that  your  difficulty,  the  diffi- 


culty of  so  many  intellectual  men  in  these 
days,  is  to  know  where  the  intellectual  ques- 
tions end  and  the  purely  religious  ones  can  be 
considered  to  begin.  If  you  could  once  ascer- 
tain that,  in  a  manner  definitely  satisfactory, 
you  would  take  your  religious  questions  to  a 
clergyman  and  your  intellectual  ones  to  a 
man  of  science,  and  so  get  each  solved  inde- 
pendently. 

Without  presuming  to  offer  a  solution  of  so 
complex  a  difficulty  as  this,  I  may  suggest  to 
you  that  it  \^  of  some  importance  to  your  in- 
tellectual life  to  ascertain  what  religion  is.  A 
book  was  published  many  years  ago  by  a  very 
learned  author,  in  which  he  endeavored  to 
show  that  what  is  vulgarly  called  scepticism 
may  be  intellectual  religion.  Now,  although 
nothing  can  be  more  distasteful  to  persons  of 
culture  than  the  bigotry  which  refuses  the 
name  of  religion  to  other  people's  opinions, 
merely  because  they  are  other  people^s  opin- 
ions, I  suspect  that  the  popular  instinct  is 
right  in  denying  the  name  of  religion  to  the 
inferences  of  the  intellect.  The  description 
which  the  author  just  alluded  to  gave  of  what 
he  called  intellectual  religion  was  in  fact 
simply  a  description  of  philosophy,  and  of 
that  discipline  which  the  best  philosophy  im- 
poses upon  the  heart  and  the  passions.  On' 
the  other  hand,  Dr.  Arnold,  when  he  says 
that  by  religion  he  always  understand}^  Chris- 
tianity, narrows  the  word  as  much  as  he 
would  have  narrowed  the  word  ''  patriotism  ^' 
had  he  defined  it  to  mean  a  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  England.  I  think  the  popular  in- 
stinct, though  of  course  quite  unable  to  con- 
struct a  definition  of  religion,  is  in  its  vague 
way  very  well  aware  of  the  peculiar  nature  of 
religious  thought  and  feeling.  The  popular 
instinct  would  certainly  never  confound  reb'g- 
ion  with  philosophy  on  the  one  hand,  nor,  on 
the  other,  unless  excited  to  opposition,  would 
it  be  likely  to  refuse  the  name  of  religion  to 
another  worship,  such  as  Mahometanism,  for 
instance.  ^ 

According  to  the  popiQar  instinct,  then, 
which  01)  a  subject  of  this  kind  appears  the 
safest  of  aU  guides,  a  religion  involves  first  a 
belief  and  next  a  public  practice.  The  nature 
of  the  belief  is  in  these  days  wholly  peculiar 
to  religion ;  in  other  times  it  was  not  so,  be- 
cause then  people  believed  other  things  much 
in  the  same  way.  But  in  these  days  the  test 
of  religious  belief  is  that  it  should  make  men 
accept  as  certain  truth  what  liiey  would  dis- 
believe on  any  other  authority.  For  example, 
a  true  Eoman  Cathotic  believes  that  the  con- 
secrated host  is  the  body  of  Christ,  and  so 
long  as  he  lives  in  the  purely  religious  spirit 
he  continues  to  believe  this*,  but  so  soon  as 
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the  power  of  his  religious  sentiment  declines 
ne  ceases  to  believe  it,  and  the  wafer  appears 
to  him  a  wafer,  and  no  more.  And  so 
amongst  Protestants  the  truly  religious  be- 
lieve many  things  which  no  person  not  being 
under  the  authority  of  rehgion  could  by  any 
effort  bring  himself  to  believe.  It  is  easy,  for 
example,  to  believe  that  Joshua  arrested  the 
sun's  apparent  motion,  so  long  as  the  religious 
authority  of  the  Bible  remains  perfectly  in- 
tact; but  no  sooner  does  the  reader  become 
critical  than  the  miracle  is  disbelieved.  In 
aU  ages,  and  in  aU  countries,  rehgions  have 
narrated  marvellous  things,  and  the  people 
have  always  affirmed  that  not  to  believe  these 
narratives  constituted  the  absence  of  religion, 
or  what  they  called  atheism.  They  have 
equally,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  held  the 
public  act  of  participation  in  religious  worship 
to  be  an  essential  part  of  what  they  called  re- 
ligion. They  do  not  admit  the  sufficiency  of 
secret  prayer. 

Can  these  popular  instincts  help  us  to  a  defi- 
nition? They  may  help  us  at  least  to  mark 
the  dividing  line  between  religion  and  moral- 
ity, between  religion  and  philosophy.  No  one 
has  ever  desired,  more  earnestly  and  eagerly 
than  I,  to  discover  the  foundations  of  the  in- 
tellectual religion;  no  one  has  ever  felt  more 
chilling  disappointment  in  the  perception  of 
the  plain  bare  fact  that  the  intellect  gives 
moraUty,  philosophy,  precious  things  indeed, 
but  not  reUgion.  It  is  like  seeking  art  by 
science.  Thousands  of  artists,  whole  schools 
from  generation  to  generation,  have  sought 
fine  art  through  anatomy  and  perspective; 
and  although  these  sciences  did  not  hinder 
the  bom  colnsts  from  coming  to  art  at  last, 
they  did  not  ensure  their  safe  arrival  in  the 
art-paradise ;  in  many  instances  they  even  led 
men  away  from  art.  So  it  is  with  the  great 
modem  search  for  the  intellectual  religion; 
the  idea  of  it  is  scientific  in  its  source,  and  the 
result  of  it,  the  last  definite  attainment,  is 
simply  intellectual  morality,  ilot  religion  in 
the  sense  which  all  humanity  has  attached  to 
religion  during  all  the  ages  that  have  preceded 
ours. 

We  may  say  that  philosophy  is  the  re- 
ligion of  the  intellectual ;  and  if  we  go  scru- 
pulously to  Latin  derivations,  it  is  so.  But 
taking  frankly  the  received  meaning  of  the 
word  as  it  is  used  by  mankind  everywhere, 
we  must  admit  that,  although  high  intellect 
would  lead  us  inevitably  to  high  and  pure 
morality,  and  to  most  scrupulously  beautiful 
conduct  in  everything,  towards  men,  towards 
women,  towards  even  the  lower  and  lowest 
animals,  still  it  does  not  lead  us  to  that  behef 
in  the  otherwise  unbelievable,  or  to  that  de- 


tailed cultu8  which  is  meant  by  religion  in  the 
universally  accepted  sense.  It  is  disingenu- 
ous to  take  a  word  popularly  respected  and 
attribute  to  it  another  sense.  Such  a  course 
is  not  strictly  honest,  and  therefore  not  purely 
intellectual;  for  the  foundation  of  the  intel- 
lectual life  is  honesty. 

The  difficulty  of  the  intellectual  life  is,  that 
whilst  it  can  never  assume  a  position  of  hos- 
tility to  religion,  which  it  must  always  recog- 
nize as  the  greatest  natural  force  for  the  ame- 
lioration of  mankind,  it  is  nevertheless  com- 
pelled to  eniuiciate  truths  which  may  happen 
to  be  in  contradiction  with  dogmas  received 
at  this  or  that  particular  time.    That  you 
may  not  susx)ect  me  of  a  disposition  to  dwell 
continually  on  safe  generalities  and  to  avoid 
details  out  of  timidity,  let  me  mention  two 
cases  on  which  the  intellectual  and  scientific 
find  themselves  at  variance  with  the  clergy. 
The  clergy  tell  us  that  mankind  descend  from 
a  single  pair,  and  that  in  the  earlier  ages  the 
hiunan  race  attained  a  longevity  counted  not 
by   decades   but  by   centuries.     Alexander 
Humboldt  disbelieves  the  first  of  these  propo- 
sitions, Professor  Owen  disbelieves  the  sec- 
ond.   Men  of  science  generally  are  of  the 
same  opinion.    Few  men  of  science  accept 
Adam  and  Eve,  few  accept  Methuselah.    Pro- 
fessor Owen  argues   that,  since  the  oldest 
skeletons  known  have  the  same  system  of 
teething  that  we  have,  man  can  never  have 
lived  long  enough  to  require   nine  sets  of 
teeth.    In  regard  to  these,  and  a  hundred 
other  points  on  which  science  advances  new 
views,  the  question  which  concerns  us  is  how 
we  are  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  intel- 
lectual life.    The  danger  is  the  loss  of  invrard 
ingenuousness,  the  attempt  to  persuade  our- 
selves that  we  believe  opposite  statements. 
If  once  we  admit  disingenuousness  into  the 
mind,  the  intellectual  life  is  no  longer  serene 
and  pure.    The  plain  course  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  honesty,  which  is  the  basis  of 
truly  intellectual  thinking,  is  to  receive  the 
truth,  whether  agreeable   or  the   contrary, 
with  all  its  train  of  consequences,  however 
repulsive  or  discouraging.    In  attempting  to 
reconcile  scientific  truth  with  the  oldest  tradi- 
tions of  humanity,  thei*e  is  but  one  serious 
danger,  the  loss  of  intellectual  integrity.    Of 
that  possession  modem  society  has  little  left 
to  lose. 

But  let  us  understand  that  the  intellectual 
life  and  the  religious  life  are  as  distinct  as  the 
scientific  and  the  artistic  hves.  They  may 
be  led  by  the  same  person,  but  by  the  same 
person  in  different  moods.  They  coincide  on 
some  points,  accidentally.  Certainly,  the 
basis  of  high  thinking  is  perfect  honesty,  and 
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honesty  is  a  recognized  religious  virtue. 
Where  the  two  minds  differ  is  on  the  impor- 
tance of  authority.  The  religious  life  is 
based  upon  authority,  the  intellectual  life  is 
based  upon  personal  investigation.  From  the 
intellectual  point  of  view  I  cannot  advise 
you  to  restrain  the  spirit  of  investigation, 
which  is  the  scientific  spirit.  It  may  lead 
you  very  far,  yet  always  to  truth,  ultimately, 
—you,  or  those  after  you,  whose  path  you 
may  be  destined  to  prepare.  Science  requires 
a  certain  inward  heat  and  heroism  in  her  vo- 
taries, notwithstanding  the  apparent  coldness 
of  her  statements.  Especially  does  she  re- 
quire that  intellectual  fearlessness  which  ac- 
cepts a  proved  fact  without  reference  to  its 
personal  or  its  social  consequences. 


LETTER  V. 

TO  A  FRIEND  WHO  SEEMED  TO  TAKE  CREDTF  TO 
HIIfSELF,  INTELLECTUALLY,  FROM  THE  NA- 
TURE OF  HIS  RELIGIOUS  BBUSF. 

Anecdote  of  a  Swiss  gentleman— ReliglouB  belief  protects  tra- 
ditfoos,  but  does  not  weaken  the  critioal  faculty  itself— 
Dlastration  from  the  art  of  etching— Sydney  Smith— -Dr. 
Aniold— Earnest  religious  belief  of  Ampdre-Oomte  and 
Sainte-Beuve— Faraday— Belief  or  unbelief  proves  nothing 
for  or  against  intellectual  capacity. 

I  HAPPENED  once  to  be  travelling  in  Switzer- 
land with  an  eminent  citizen  of  that  country, 
and  I  remember  how  in  speaking  of  some 
place  we  passed  through  he  associated  to- 
gether the  ideas  of  Protestantism  and  intel- 
lectual superiority  in  some  such  phrase  as 
(his:  '^The  people  here  are  very  superior; 
they  are  Protestants."  There  seemed  to  ex- 
ist, in  my  companion's  mind,  an  assumption 
that  Protestants  would  be  superior  people  in- 
tellectually, or  that  superior  people  would  be 
Protestants ;  and  this  set  me  thinking  whether, 
in  the  course  of  such  experience  as  had  fallen 
in  my  way,  I  had  found  that  religious  creed 
bad  made  much  differ^ice  in  the  matter  of 
intellectual  acumen  or  culture. 

The  exact  truth  appears  to  be  this.  A  re- 
ligious belief  protects  this  or  that  subject 
against  intellectual  action,  but  it  does  not 
affect  the  energy  of  the  intellectual  action  up- 
on subjects  which  are  not  so  protected.  Let 
me  illustrate  this  by  a  reference  to  one  of  the 
fine  arts,  the  art  of  etching.  The  etcher  pro- 
tects a  copper-plate  by  means  of  a  waxy  cover- 
ing called  etching-ground,  and  wherever  this 
ground  is  removed  the  acid  bites  the  copper. 
The  waxy  ground  does  not  in  the  least  affect 
the  strength  of  the  acid,  it  only  intervenes 
between  it  and  the  metal  plata    Soitisinthe 


mind  of  man  with  regard  to  his  intellectual 
acumen  and  his  religious  creed.  The  creed 
may  protect  a  tradition  from  the  oi)eration  of 
the  critical  faculty,  but  it  does  not  weaken 
the  critical  faculty  itself.  In  the  English 
Church,  for  example,  the  Bible  is  protected 
against  criticism;  but  this  does  not  weaken 
the  critical  faculty  of  EInglish  clergymen 
with  reference  to  other  literature,  and  many 
of  them  give  evidence  of  a  strong  critical 
faculty  in  all  matters  not  protected  by  their 
creed.  Think  of  the  vigorous  conunon  sense 
of  Sydney  Smith,  exposing  so  many  abuses  at 
a  time  when  it  needed  not  only  much  courage 
but  great  originality  to  expose  theml  Be- 
member  the  intellectual  force  of  Arnold,  a 
great  natural  force  if  ever  there  was  one — so 
direct  in  action,  so  independent  of  contemp- 
orary opinion!  Intellectual  forces  of  this 
kind  act  freely  not  only  in  the  Church  of 
Ungland,  but  in  other  Churches,  even  in  the 
Church  of  Borne.  Who  amongst  the  scien- 
tific men  of  this  century  has  been  more  pro- 
foundly scientific,  more  capable  of  original 
scittitific  discovery  than  Ampere?  Yet  Am- 
pere was  a  Roman  Catholic,  cmd  not  a  Bo- 
man  (!Jatholic  in  the  conventional  sense 
merely,  like  the  majority  of  educated  French- 
men, but  a  hearty  and  enthusiastic  believer 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Bome. 
The  belief  in  transubstantiation  did  not  pre- 
vent Ampere  from  becoming  one  of  the  beet 
chemists  of  his  time,  just  as  the  belief  in  the 
plenary  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament 
does  not  prevent  a  good  Protestant  from  be- 
coming an  acute  critic  of  Greek  literature 
generally.  A  man  may  have  the  finest  scien- 
tific faculty,  the  most  advanced  scientific 
culture,  and  still  believe  the  consecrated  wa- 
fer to  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ.  For  since 
he  still  believes  it  to  be  the  body  of  Christ  un- 
der the  apparent  form  of  a  wafer,  it  is  evident 
that  the  wafer  ui^der  chemical  analysis  would 
resolve  itself  into  the  same  elements  as  before 
consecration ;  therefore  why  consult  chemis- 
try? 

What  has  chemistry  to  say  to  a  mys- 
tery of  this  kind,  the  essence  of  which  is  the 
complete  disguise  of  a  human  body  under  a 
form  in  aU  respects  answering  the  material 
semblance  of  a  wafer?  Ampere  must  have 
foreseen  the  certain  results  of  analysis  as 
clearly  as  the  best  chemist  educated  in  the 
principles  of  Protestantisni,  but  this  did  not 
prevent  him  from  adoring  the  consecrated 
host  in  all  the  sincerity  of  his  heart. 

I  say  that  it  does  not  follow,  because  M.  or 
N.  happens  to  be  a  Protestant,  that  he  is  in- 
tellectiially  superior  to  Ampere,  or  because 
M.  or  N.  happens  to  be  a  Unitarian,  oraDeist, 
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or  a  PoBitiTist,  that  he  is  intellectually  supe- 
rior to  Dr.  Arnold  or  Sydney  Smith.  And  on 
the  other  side  of  this  question  it  is  equally 
unfair  to  conclude  that  because  a  man  does 
not  share  whatever  may  be  our  theological 
beliefs  on  the  positive  side,  he  must  be  less 
capable  intellectually  than  we  are.  Two  of 
the  finest  and  most  disciplined  modem  intel- 
lects, Comte  and  Sainte-Beuve,  were  neither 
Catholics,  nor  Protestants,  nor  Deists,  but 
convinced  atheists;  yet  Comte  until  the  pe- 
riod of  his  decline,  and  Sainte-Beuve  up  to  the 
very  hour  of  his  death,  were  quite  in  the 
highest  rank  of  modem  scientific  and  literary 
intellect. 

The  inference  from  these  facts  which  con- 
cerns every  one  of  us  is,  that  we  are  not  to 
build  up  any  edifice  of  intellectual  self-satis- 
faction on  the  ground  that  in  theological 
matters  we  believe  or  disbelieve  this  thing  or 
that.  If  Ampere  believed  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  which  to  us  seem  so  in- 
credible, if  Faraday  remained  throughout  his 
brilliant  intellectual  career  (certcdnly  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  ever  lived  through  by  a 
human  being)  a  sincere  member  of  ^e  ob- 
scure sect  of  the  Sandemanians,  we  are  not 
warranted  in  the  conclusion  that  we  are  in- 
tellectually their  betters  because  our  theology 
is  more  novel,  or  more  fashionable,  or  more 
in  harmony  with  reason.  Nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  our  orthodoxy  prove  anythmg  in 
favor  of  our  mental  force  and  culture.  Who, 
amongst  the  most  orthodox  writers,  has  a 
more  forcible  and  cultivated  intellect  than 
Sainte-Beuve?— who  can  better  give  us  the 
tone  of  perfect  culture,  with  its  love  of  jus- 
tice, its  thoroughness  in  preparation,  its  su- 
periority to  €dl  crudeness  and  violence?  An- 
glican or  Homanist,  dissenter  or  heretic,  may 
be  our  master  in  the  intellectual  snhere,  from 
which  no  sincere  cmd  capable  laborer  is  ex- 
cluded, either  by  his  belief  or  by  his  un- 
belief. 


LETTER  VL 

TO  A  ROMAir  CATHOLIC  FRIEND  WHO  ACCDBBD 
THE  niTELLBCTUAL  CLASS  OF  A  WANT  OF 
REVERENCE  FOR  AUTHOBTrT. 

Neoeoity  for  treating  affirmations  as  if  fhe j  were  dottbtfol— 
The  Papal  Infallibility— The  Infallibilitj  of  the  Saci-ed 
Soripturefl— Opposition  of  method  between  Intellect  and 
Faith— The  perfection  of  the  intellectual  life  requires  in- 
tellectual methods— laeyitable  action  of  the  inteUectual 
focoea. 

It  is  very  much  the  custom,  in  modem 
writing  about  liberty  of  thought,  to  pass 


lightly  over  the   central   difficulty,  which 
sooner  or  later  will  have  to  be  considered. 
The  difficulty  is  this,  that  the  freedom  of  the 
intellectual  life  can  never  be  secured  except 
by  treating  as  if  they  wore  doubtful  several 
affirmations  which  large  masses  of  mankind 
hold  to  be  certainties  as  indisputable  as  the 
facts  of  science.    One  of  the  most  recently 
conspicuous  of  these  affirmations  is  the  infal- 
libility of  the  Pope  of  Rome.    Nothing  can 
be  more  certain  in  the  opinion  of  immense 
numbers  of  Roman  Catholics  than  the  infalli- 
ble authority  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff  on  all 
matters  affecting  doctrine.     But   then  the 
matters  affecting  doctrine  include  many  sub- 
jects which  come  within  the  circle  of  the 
sciences.    History  is  one  of  those  subjects 
which   modem  intellectual  criticism   takes 
leave  to  study  after  its  own  methods,  and  yet 
certain  prevalent  views  of  history  are  offen- 
sive to  the  Pope  and  explicitly  condemned  by 
him.    The  consequence  is,  that  in  order  to 
study  history  with  mental  liberty,  we  have 
to  act  practically  as  if  there  existed  a  doubt 
of  the  Papal  infallibility.    The  same  difficulty 
occurs  with  reference  to  the  great  Protestant 
doctrine  which  attributes  a  similar  infalli- 
bility to  the  various  authors  who  composed 
what  are  now  known  to  us  as  the  Holy  Script- 
ures. 

Our  men  of  science  act,  and  the  laws  of 
scientific  investigation  compel  them  to  act, 
as  if  it  were  not  quite  certain  that  the  views 
of  scientific  subjects  held  by  those  early 
writers  were  so  final  as  to  render  modem  in- 
vestigation superfiuous.  It  is  useless  to  dis- 
guise the  fact  that  there  is  a  real  opposition 
of  method  between  intellect  and  faith,  and 
that  the  independence  of  the  intellectual  life 
can  never  be  fully  secured  unless  all  affirma- 
tions based  upon  authority  are  treated  as  if 
they  were  doubtful  This  implies  no  change 
of  manner  in  the  intellectual  classes  towards 
those  classes  whose  mental  habits  are  founded 
upon  obedienca  I  mean  that  the  man  of  sci- 
ence does  not  treat  the  affirmations  of  any 
priesthood  with  less  respect  than  the  affirma- 
tions of  his  own  scientific  brethren;  he  ap- 
plies with  x)erfect  impartiality  the  same  criti- 
cism to  all  affirmations,  from  whatever  source 
they  emanate.  The  intellect  does  not  recog- 
nize authority  in  any  one,  and  intellectual 
men  do  not  treat  the  Pope,  or  the  author  of 
Genesis,  with  less  consideration  than  those 
famous  persons  who  in  their  day  have  been 
the  brightest  luminaries  of  science.  The  dif- 
ficulty, however,  remains,  that  whilst  the  in- 
tellectued  class  has  no  wish  to  offend  either 
those  who  believe  in  the  infallibility  of  the 
Pope,  or  those  who  believe  in  the  in&UiUHty 
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of  the  author  of  Qeoeas,  it  is  compelled  to 
ocmduct  its  own  investigations  as  if  those  in- 
Mibilities  were  matters  of  douht  and  not  of 
certainty. 

Why  thk  18  so,  may  be  shown  by  a  ref er- 
cncetotiie  operation  of  Nature  in  other  ways. 
Hie  rewards  of  physical  strength  and  health 
ture  not  given  to  the  most  moral,  to  the  most 
httmane,  to  the  nK>6t  gentle,  but  to  those  who 
have  acted,  and  whose  forefathers  have  acted, 
in  the  most  perfect  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  thdr  physical  constitution.  So  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  intellectiu^  life  is  not  given  to  the 
most  humble,  the  most  believing,  the  most 
obedient,  but  to  those  who  use  their  minds 
according  to  the  most  purely  intellectual  meth- 
od&  One  of  the  most  important  truths  that 
human  beings  can  know  is  the  perfectly  in- 
dependent working  of  the  natural  laws :  one 
of  the  best  practical  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  the  observation  of  Nature  is  that  in  the 
conduct  of  our  own  understandings  we  should 
use  a  like  independence. 

It  would  be  wrong,  in  writing  to  you  on 
sabjects  so  important  as  these,  to  shrink  from 
hMiHlJTig  the  real  difficulties.  Every  one  now 
is  aware  that  science  must  and  will  pursue 
her  own  methods  and  work  etccording  to  her 
own  laws,  without  concerning  herself  with 
^  most  authoritative  affirmations  from  with- 
oat  But  if  science  said  one  thing  and  au- 
thoritative tradition  said  another,  no  perfectly 
ingenuous  person  could  rest  contented  until 
he  had  either  reconciled  the  two  or  decidedly 
rejected  one  of  them.  It  is  impossible  for  a 
mind  which  is  honest  towards  itself  to  admit 
tiiat  a  proposition  is  true  and  false  at  the  same 
time,  true  in  science  and  false  in  theology. 
Therefore,  although  the  intellectual  methods 
are  entirely  independent  of  tradition,  it  may 
easily  happen  that  the  indirect  results  of  our 
Mowing  those  methods  may  be  the  over- 
throw of  some  dogma  which  has  for  many 
generations  been  considered  indispensable  to 
man's  spiritual  welfare.  With  regard  to  this 
oontmgency  it  need  only  be  observed  that 
the  intellectual  forces  of  humanity  must  act, 
Kke  floods  and  winds,  according  to  their  own 
laws;  and  that  if  they  cast  down  any  edifice 
too  weak  to  resist  them,  it  must  be  because 
the  original  constructors  had  not  built  it  sub- 
stantially, or  because  those  placed  in  charge 
of  it  had  neglected  to  keep  it  in  repair.  This 
is  their  business,  not  ours.  Our  work  is  sim- 
ply to  ascertain  truth  by  our  own  independ- 
ent methods,  alike  without  hostility  to  any 
"Persons  ftlairning  authority,  and  without  def- 
erence to  them. 
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LETTER  I. 

TO  A  TOUKG  OENTLEMAN  OF  IHTELLBOinJAL 
TASTlBS,  WHO,  WTTHOUT  HAVING  AS  TBT  ANT 
PARnOULAn  LADY  IN  VIEW,  HAD  BZPRES8ED, 
IN  A  QENSBAL  WAT,  HIS  DETKRMINATION  TO 
GSr  MARRIKD. 

How  ignorant  we  all  are  about  marriage- People  wrong  in 
their  estimates  of  the  marriages  of  others— Ififfects  of  mar- 
riage on  the  inteUectual  life— Two  courses  open— A  wife 
1^10  would  not  interfere  with  elerated  pursnitB— A  wife 
capable  oif  understanding  them— Madame  Ingres— Djjffer- 
ence  in  the  education  of  the  sexes— Difficulty  of  educating 
a  wife. 

The  suhject  of  marriage  is  one  concerning 
which  neither  I  nor  anybody  else  can  have 
more  than  an  infinitesimally  small  atom  of 
knowledge.  Each  of  us  knows  how  his  or 
her  own  marriage  has  tiuned  out;  but  that, 
in'  comparison  with  a  knowledge  of  marriage 
generally,  is  like  a  single  plant  in  comparison 
with  the  flora  of  the  globe.  The  utmost  ex- 
perience on  this  subject  to  be  found  in  this 
country  extends  to  about  three  trials  oc  ex- 
periments. A  man  may  become  twice  a  wid- 
ower, and  then  marry  a  third  time,  but  it 
may  be  easily  shown  that  the  variety  of  his 
experience  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
its  incompleteness  in  each  instance.  For  the 
experiment  to  be  conclusive  even  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  one  decision,  it  must  extend  over 
hcdf  a  lifetime.  A  true  marriage  is  not  a 
mere  temporary  arrangemeat,  and  although 
a  young  couple  cure  said  to  be  married  as  soon 
as  the  lady  has  chabged  her  name,  the  truth 
is  that  the  real  marriage  is  a  long  slow  inter- 
growth,  like  that  of  two  trees  planted  quite 
close  together  in  the  forest. 

The  subject  of  marriage  generally  is  one  of 
which  men  know  less  than  they  know  of  any 
other  subject  of  universal  interest.  People 
are  ahnost  always  wrong  in  their  estimates  of 
the  marriages  of  others,  and  the  best  proof 
how  little  we  know  the  real  tastes  cmd  needs 
of  those  with  whom  we  have  been  most  inti- 
mate, is  our  unfailing  surprise  at  the  mar- 
riages they  make.  Very  old  and  experienced 
people  fancy  they  know  a  great  deal  about 
younger  couples,  but  their  guesses,  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe,  never  exactly  hit  the 
mark. 

Ever  since  this  idea,  that  marriage  is  a  sub- 
ject we  are  all  very  ignorant  about,  had  taken 
root  in  my  own  mind,  many  little  incidents 
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wereperpetuaUyoccuiringtoconfinnit;  they 
proved  to  me,  on  the  one  hand,  how  often  I 
had  been  mistaken  about  other  people,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  how  mistaken  other  peo- 
ple were  concerning  the  only  marriage  I  pro- 
fess to  know  anything  about,  namely,  my 
own. 

Our  ignorance  is  all  the  darker  that  few 
men  tell  us  the  little  that  they  know,  that  lit- 
tie  being  too  closely  bound  up  with  that  in- 
nermost privacy  of  life  which  every  man  of 
right  feeling  respects  in  his  own  case,  as  in 
the  case  of  another.  The  only  instances 
which  are  laid  bare  to  the  public  view  are  the 
unhappy  marriages,  which  are  really  not  mar- 
riages at  all.  An  unhappy  alliance  bears  ex- 
actly the  same  relation  to  a  true  .marriage 
that  disease  does  to  health,  and  the  quarrels 
and  misery  of  it  are  the  crises  by  which  Na- 
ture tries  to  bring  about  either  the  recovery 
of  happiness,  or  the  endurable  peace  of  a  set- 
tled separation. 

All  that  we  really  know  about  marriage  is 
that  it  is  based  upon  the  most  powerful  of  all 
our  instincts,  and  that  it  shows  its  own  justi- 
fication in  its  fruits,  especially  in  the  pro- 
longed and  watchful  care  of  children.  But 
marriage  is  very  complex  in  its  effects,  and 
there  is  one  set  of  effects,  resulting  from  it,  to 
which  remarkably  littlq  attention  has  been 
paid  hitherto, — I  mean  its  effects  upon  the  in- 
tellectual life.  Surely  they  deserve  consider- 
ation by  all  who  value  culture. 

I  believe  that  for  an  intellectual  man,  only 
two  courses  are  open;  either  he  ought  to 
marry  some  simple  dutiful  woman  who  will 
bear  him  children,  and  see  to  the  household 
matters,  and  love  him  in  a  trustful  spirit  with- 
out jealousy  of  his  occupations;  or  else,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  ought  to  marry  some  highly 
intelligent  lady,  able  to  carry  her  education 
far  beyond  school  experiences,  and  willing  to 
become  his  companion  in  the  arduous  paths 
of  intellectual  labor.  The  danger  in  the  first 
of  the  two  cases  is  that  pointed  out  by  Words- 
worth in  some  verses  addressed  to  lake-tour- 
ists who  might  feel  inclined  to  buy  a  peasant *s 
cottage  in  Westmoreland.  The  tourist  would 
spoil  the  little  romantic  spot  if  he  bought  it; 
the  charm  of  it  is  subtly  dependent  upon  the 
poetry  of  a  simple  life,  and  would  be  brushed 
away  by  the  influence  of  the  things  that  are 
necessary  to  people  in  the  middle  class.  I 
remember  dining  in  a  country  inn  with  an 
English  officer  whose  ideas  were  singularly 
unconventional.  We  were  waited  upon  by 
our  host's  daughter,  a  beautiful  girl,  whose 
manners  were  remarkable  for  their  natural 
elegance  and  distinction.  It  seemed  to  us 
both  that  no  lady  of  rank  could  be  more  dis- 


tinguished than  she  was ;  and  my  companion 
said  that  he  thought  a  gentleman  might  do 
worse  than  ask  that  girl  to  marry  him,  and 
settle  down  quietly  in  that  quiet  mountain 
village,  far  from  the  cares  and  vanities  of  the 
world.    That  is  a  sort  of  dream  which  has  oc- 
curred no  doubt  to  many  an  honorable  man. 
Some  men  have  gone  so  far  as  to  try  to  make 
the  dream  a  reality,  and  have  married  the 
beautiful  peasant.    But  the  difficulty  is  that 
she  does  not  remain  what  she  was;  she  be- 
comes a  sort  of  make-belief  lady,  and  then  her 
ignorance,  which  in  her  natural  condition  was 
a  charming  jiaHveU^  becomes  an  irritating  de- 
fect.   If,  however,  it  were  possible  for  an  in- 
tellectual man  to  marry  som^e  simple-hearted 
peasant  girl,  and  keep  her  carefully  in  her 
original  condition,  I  seriously  believe  that  the 
venture  would  be  less  perilous  to  his  culture 
than  an  alliance  with  some  woman  of  our 
Philistine  classes,  equally  incapable  of  com- 
prehending his  pursuits,  but  much  more  like- 
ly to  interfere  with  them.    1  once  had  a  con- 
versation on  this  subject  with  a  distinguished 
artist,  who  is  now  a  widower,  and  who  is  cer- 
tainly not  likely  to  be  prejudiced  against  mar- 
riage by  his  own  experience,  which  had  been 
an  unusually  happy  one.    His  view  was  that 
a  man  devoted  to  art  might  marry  either  a 
plain-mindedwoman,  who  would  occupy  her- 
self exclusively  with  household  matters  and 
shield  his  peace  by  taking  these  cares  upon 
herself,  or  else  a  woman  quite  capable  of  Al- 
tering into  his  artistic  life;  but  he  was  con- 
vinced that  a  marriage  which  exposed  him  to 
unintelligent  criticism  and  interference  would 
be  dangerous  in  the  highest  degree.    And  of 
the  two  kinds  of  marriage  which  he  consid- 
ered possible  he  preferred  the  former,  that 
with  the  entirely  ignorant  and  simple  person 
trom  whom  no  interference  was  to  be  appre- 
hended.   He  considered  the  first  Madame  In- 
gres the  true  model  of  an  artist's  wife,  be- 
cause she  did  all  in  her  power  to  guard  her 
husband^s  peace  against  the  daily  cares  of  life 
and  never  herself  disturbed  it,  acting  the  part 
of  a  breakwater  which  protects  ^  space  of 
calm,  and  never  destroys  the  pe^ce  that  it 
has  made.    This  may  be  true  for  artists  whose 
occupation  is  rather  eesthetic  than  intellect- 
ual, and  does  not  get  much  help  or  benefit 
from  talk;  but  the  ideal  marriage  for  a  man 
of  great  literary  culture  would  be  one  permit- 
ting some  equality  of  companionship,  or,  if 
not  equality,  at  least  interest.    That  this  ideal 
is  not  a  mere  dream,  but  may  consolidate  into 
a  happy  reality  several  examples  prove;  yet 
these  examples  are  not  so  numerous  as  to  re- 
lieve me  from  anxiety  about  your  chances  of 
finding  such  companionship.    The  different 
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edacation  of  the  two  sexee  separates  them 
widely  at  the  beginning,  and  to  meet  on  any 
oommon  ground  of  culture  a  second  educa- 
tion has  to  be  gone  through.  It  rarely  hap- 
pens that  there  is  resolution  enough  for  this. 

The  want  of  thoroughness  and  reality  in 
the  education  of  both  sexes,  but  especially  in 
that  of  women,  may  be  attributed  to  a  sort  of 
policy  which  is  not  very  favorable  to  com- 
panionship in  married  life.  It  appears  to  be 
though^  wise  to  teach  boys  things  which 
women  do  not  learn,,  in  order  to  give  women 
a  degree  of  respect  for  men^s  attainments, 
which  they  would  not  be  so  likely  to  feel  if 
they  were  prepared  to  estimate  them  criti- 
cally; whilst  girls  are  taught  arts  and  lan- 
guages which  until  recently  were  all  but  ez- 
duded  from  our  public  schools,  and  won  no 
rank  at  our  universities.  Men  and  women 
had  consequently  scarcely  any  common 
ground  to  meet  upon,  atnd  the  absence  of  se- 
lioua  mental  discipline  in  the  training  of 
women  made  them  indisposed  to  submit  to 
rthe  irksomeness  of  that  earnest  intellectual 
labor  which  might  have  remedied  the  defi- 
ciency. The  total  lack  of  accuracy  in  their 
mental  habits  was  then,  and  is  stiU  for  the 
immense  majority  of  women,  the  least  easily 
soraiountable  impediment  to  culture.  The 
history  of  many  marriages  which  have  failed 
to  realize  intellectual  companionship  is  com- 
prised in  a  sentence  which  was  actually  ut- 
tered by  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  my 
friends:  '*She  knew  nothing  when  I  married 
kr.  I  tried  to  teach  her  .something;  it  made 
her  angry,  and  I  gave  it  up.^' 


LETTER  n. 

10  A  T0U9O    araTLEMAK  WHO   OOIITXMFLATED 

IfABBIAOB. 

ThefomidatioDS  of  the  intellectual  manriage— Marriaipe  nota 
ane  or  pitfan  for  the  inteUectual— Men  of  culture,  who 
mury  UuUy,  often  bare  themaelyes  to  blame— For  every 
Snde  of  Uie  masculine  intellect  there  ezigts  a  oorreepond- 
iog  grade  of  the  feminine  intellect— Difficulty  of  finding 
tbe  true  male— French  UnlTenity  Prof esBorB— An  eoctveme 
ctw  of  inteUectual  separation— RegretB  of  a  widow- 
Women  help  us  less  by  adding  to  our  knowledge  than 
bj  understanding  ua. 

Ik  several  letters  which  have  preceded  this 
I  have  indicated  some  of  the  differences  he- 
tween  the  female  sex  and  ours,  and  it  is  time 
to  examine  the  true  foimdations  of  the  intel- 
kctual  marriage.  Let  me  affirm,  to  begin 
vith,  my  profound  faith  in  the  natural  ar- 
[angement  There  is  in  nature  so  much  evi- 
wiit  care  for  the  development  of  the  intel- 
itetual  life,  so  much  protection  of  it  in  the  so- 
cial order,  there  are  such  admirable  contri- 


vances for  continuing  it  from  century  to  cent- 
ury, that  we  may  fairly  count  upon  some 
provision  for  its  necessities  in  marriage.  In- 
tellectual men  are  not  less  alive  to  the  charms 
of  women  than  othei*  men  are;  indeed  the 
greatest  of  them  have  always  delighted  in  the 
society  of  women.  If  marriage  were  really 
dangerous  to  the  intellectual  life,  it  would  be 
a  moral  snare  or  pitfall,  from  which  the  best 
and  noblest  would  be*  least  likely  to  escape. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  strong  passions 
which  so  often  accompany  high  intellecti^d 
gifts  were  intended  either  to  drive  their  pos- 
sessors into  immorality  or  else  to  the  misery ' 
of  ill-assorted  unions. 

No,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  uitellectual 
marriage,  in  which  the  intellect  itself  is  mar- 
ried. If  such  marriages  are  not  frequent,  it 
is  that  they  are  not  often  made  the  deliberate 
purpose  of  a  wise  alliance.  Men  choose  their 
wives  because  they  are  pretty,  or  because 
they  are  rich,  or  because  they  are  well-con- 
nected, but  rarely  for  the  permanent  interest 
of  their  society.  Yet  who  that  had  ever  been 
condemned  to  the  dreadful  embarrassments 
of  a  tite-d,-tite  with  an  uncompanionable  per- 
son, could  reflect  without  apprehension  on  a 
lifetime  of  such  Ute-dL-Uteaf 

When  intellectual  men  suffer  from  this 
misery  they  have  themselves  to  blame. 
What  is  the  use  of  having  any  mental  supe- 
riority, if ,  in  a  matter  so  enormously  impor- 
tant as  the  choice  of  a  companion  for  life,  it 
fails  to  give  us  a  warning  when  the  choice  is 
absurdly  imsuitable?  When  men  complain, 
as  they  do  not  unfrequently,  that  their  wives 
have  no  ideas,  the  question  inevitably  sug- 
gests itself,  why  the  superiority  of  the  mascu- 
Une  intellect  did  not,  in  these  cases,  permit  it 
to  discover  the  defect  in  time?  If  we  are  so 
•lever  £is  to  be  bored  by  ordinary  women, 
why  cannot  our  cleverness  find  out  the  femi- 
nine cleverness  which  would  respond  to  it? 

What  I  am  going  to  say  now  is  in  its  very 
nature  incapable  of  proof,  and  yet  the  longer 
I  live  the  more  the  truth  of  it  is  **  borne  in 
upon  me."  I  feel  convinced  that  for  every 
grade  of  the  masculine  intellect  there  exists  a 
corresponding  grade  of  the  feminine  intellect, 
so  that  a  precisely  suitable  intellectual  mar- 
riage is  always  possible  for  every  one.  But 
since  the  higher  intellects  are  rare,  and  rare 
in  proportion  to  their  elevation,  it  follows  that 
the  difficulty  of  finding  the  true  mate  increases 
with  the  mental  strength  and  culture  of  the 
man.  If  the  ''mental  princes,"  as  Blake 
called  himself,  are  to  maiTy  the  mental  prin- 
cesses, they  will  not  always  discover  them 
quite  so  easily  as  kings*  sons  find  kings' 
daughters. 
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This  difficulty  of  finding  the  true  mate  is 
the  real  reason  why  so  many  clever  men  marry 
silly  or  stupid  women.  The  women  about 
them  seem  to  be  all  very  much  alike,  mentally ; 
it  seems  hopele^  to  expect  any  real  compan- 
ionship, and  the  clever  men  are  decided  by 
the  color  of  a  girPs  eyes,  or  a  thousand  poimds 
more  in  her  dowry,  or  her  relationship  to  a 
peer  of  the  realm. 

It  was  remarked  to  me  by  a  French  imiver- 
sity  professor,  that  although  men  in  his  po- 
sition had  on  the  whole  much  more  culture 
than  the  middle  class,  they  had  an  extraordi- 
nary talent  for  winning  the  most  vulgar  and 
ignorant  wives.  The  explanation  is,  that 
their  marriages  are  not  intellectual  marriages 
at  all.  The  class  of  French  professors  is  not  ad- 
vantageously situated;  it  has  not  great  facil- 
ities for  choice.    Their  incomes  are  so  small 


that,  unless  helped  by  private  means,  the  first 
thing  they  can  prudently  look  to  in  a  wife  is 
her  utility  as  a  domestic  servant,  which,  in 
fact,  it  is  her  destiny  to  become.  The  intel- 
lectual disparity  is  from  the  beginning  likely 
to  be  very  great,  because  the  professor  is  con- 
fined to  the  country-town  where  his  Lycie 
happens  to  be  situated,  and  in  that  town  he 
does  not  always  see  the  most  cultivated  soci- 
ety. He  may  be  an  intellectual  prince,  but 
where  is  he  to  find  his  princess?  The  mar- 
riage begins  without  the  idea  of  intellectual 
companionship,  and  it  continues  as  it  began. 
The  girl  was  uneducated :  it  seems  hopeless  to 
try  to  educated  the  woman ;  and  then  there  is 
the  supreme  difficulty,  only  to  be  overcome 
by  two  wills  at  once  most  resolute  and  most 
persistent,  namely,  how  to  find  the  time. 
Tears  pass;  the  husband  is  occupied  all  day; 
the  wife  needs  to  cheer  herself  with  a  little  so- 
ciety, and  goes  to  sit  with  neighbors  who  are 
not  likely  to  add  anything  valuable  to  her 
knowledge  or  to  give  any  elevation  to  her 
thoughts.  Then  comes  the  final  fixing  and 
crystallizatioD  of  her  intellect,  after  which, 
however  much  pains  and  labor  might  be  taken 
by  the  pair,  she  is  past  the  possibility  of 
change. 

These  women  are  often  so  good  and  devoted 
that  their  husbands  enjoy  great  happiness; 
but  it  is  a  kind  of  happiness  curiously  inde- 
pendent of  the  lady's  presence.  The  professor 
may  love  his  wifp,  and  fully  appreciate  her 
qualities  as  a  housekeeper,  but  he  passes  a 
more  interesting  evening  with  some  male 
friend  whose  reading  is  equal  to  his  own. 
Sometimes  the  lady  perceives  this,  and  it  is  am 
element  of  sadness  in  her  life. 

**I  never  see  my  husband,"  she  tells  you, 
not  in  anger.  *'His  work  occupies  him  all 
day,  and  in  the  evening  he  sees  his  friends.'* 


The  pair  walk  out  togeth^  twice  a  week.  I 
sometimes  wonder  what  they  say  to  each 
other  during  those  conjugal  promeDade& 
They  talk  about  their  children,  probably,  and 
the  little  recurring  difficulties  about  money. 
He  cannot  talk  about  his  studies,  or  the  in- 
tellectual speculations  whi<^  his  studies  cgd- 
tinually  suggest. 

The  most  extreme  cases  of  intellectual  sepa- 
ration between  husband  and  wife  that  ever 
came  under  my  observation  was,  however, 
not  that  of  a  French  professor,  but  a  highly- 
cultivated  Scotch  lawyer.    He  was  one  of  the 
most  intellectual  men  I  ever  knew—a  little 
cynical,  but  full  of  original  power,  and  un- 
commonly well-informed.    His  theory  was, 
that  women  ought  not  to  be  admitted  into 
the  region  of  masculine  thought — ^that  it  was 
not  good  for  them;  and  he  acted  so  consist' 
ently  upw  to  this  theory,  that  although  he 
would  open  his  mind  with  the  utmost  frank- 
ness to  a  male  acquaintance  over  the  evening 
whisky-toddy,  there  was  not  whisky  enough 
in  all  Scotland  to  make  him  frank  in  the 
presence  of  his  wife.    She  really  knew  nothing 
whatever  about  his   intellectual  existefioe; 
and  yeli  there  was  nothing  in  his  ways  of 
thinking  which  an  honoraUe  man  need  con- 
ceal from  an  intelligent  woman.    His  theory 
worked  well  enough  in  practice,  aiid  his  re- 
serve was  so  perfect  t^iat  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  even  feminine  subtlety  ever  suspected 
it.    The  explanation  of  his  system  may  per 
haps  have  been  this.    He  was  an  exceedingly 
busy  man;  he  felt  that  he  had  not  timetoteadi 
his  wife  to  know  him  as  he  was,  and  so  pre^ 
ferred  to  leave  her  with  her  own  conception 
of  him,  rather  than  disturb  that  conception 
when  he  believed  it  impossible  to  replace  it 
by  a  completely  true  one.    We  all  act  in  tiiat 
way  with  those  whom  we  consider  quite  ex- 
cluded from  our  private  range  of  thought 

All  this  may  be  very  prudent  and  wise: 
there  may  be  degrees  of  conjugal  felicity,  sat- 
isfactory in  their  way,  without  intellectaal 
intercourse,  and  yet  I  cannot  think  that  any 
man  of  high  culture  could  regard  his  marriage 
as  altogether  a  successful  one  so  long  as  his 
wife  remained  shut  out  from  his  mental  lifa 
Nor  is  the  exclusion  always  quite  agreeabk 
to  the  lady  herself.  A  widow  said  to  me 
that  her  husband  had  never  thought  it  neo 
essary  to  try  to  raise  her  to  his  own  level, 
yet  she  believed  that  with  his  kindly  h^ 
she  might  have  attained  it. 

You  with  your  masculine  habits,  may  ob 
serve,  as  to  this,  that  if  the  lady  had  seriously 
cared  to  attain  a  higher  level  she  mig^ht  ha^ 
achieved  it  by  her  own  private  independeol 
effort.    But  this  is  exactly  what  the  f eminiiil 
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Bfttoe  never  do«.  A  clever  woman  is  the 
bestctfpupils,  when  she  loves  her  teacher,  but 
the  worstof  »olitary  leamera 

It  is  not  by  adding  to  our  knowledge,  but 
by  understanding  us,  that  women  are  our 
]ielper&    They  understand  us  far  better  than 
men  do,  wh^i  once  they  have  the  degree  of 
I»^eliminary  information  which  enables  them 
to  enter  into  our  pursuits.    Men  are  occupied 
with  their  personal  works  and  thoughts,  and 
have  wonderfully  little  sympathy  left  to  en- 
able them  to  comprehend  us;  but  a  woman, 
by  her  divine  sympathy— divine  indeed,  since 
it  was  given  by  God  for  this — can  enier  into 
our  inmost  thought,  and  make  allowances  for 
,  all  our  difficultiea    Talk  about  your  work 
and  its  anxieties  to  a  club  of  masculine  friends^ 
they  will  give  very  little  heed  to  you;  they 
are  all  thinking  about  themselves,  and  they 
will  didike  your  ^otism  because  they  have 
so  much  egotism  of  their  own,  which  yours 
invades  and  inconveniences.    But  talk  in  the 
flame  way  to  any  woman  who  has  education 
enough  to  enable  her  to  follow  you,  and  she 
win  listen  so  kindly,  and  so  very  intelligently, 
that  you  will  be  betrayed  into  interminable 
ocHifidences. 

Now,  although  an  intellectual  man  may  not 
care  to  make  himself  understood  by  all  the 
people  in  the  street,  it  is  not  a  good  thing  for 
him  to  feel  that  he  is  understood  by  nobody. 
The  intellectual  life  is  sometimes  a  fearfully 
aohtary  one.  Unless  he  lives  in  a  great  capi- 
tal the  man  devoted  to  that  life  is  more  than 
all  other  men  liable  to  miffer  from  isolation, 
to  feel  utterly  alone  beneath  the  de^ifness  of 
space  and  the  silence  of  the  stara  Give  him 
one  friend  who  can  understand  him,  who  will 
not  leave  him,  who  will  always  be  accessible 
bj  day  and  night — one  friend,  one  kindly 
listener,  just  one,  and  the  whole  universe  is 
dianged.  It  is  deaf  and  indifferent  no  longer, 
and  whilst  she  listens,  it  seems  as  if  all  men 
and  angels  listened  also,  so  perfectly  his 
thought  is  mirrored  in  the  light  of  her  answer- 
ing^ea 


LETTER  m. 

TO  ▲  TOOXO   GXHTLKMAV  WHO  OOHTKMPULTED 

MABBIAGB. 

OeloteDectoal  fdeal  of  marriage— Tbe  danger  of  doincM 
Tobe  eoantenusted  only  by  tlie  renewal  of  both  minds— 
Biample  oC  Lady  Baker-SeiMunaUon  of  the  aexes  by  an 
old  prqjiidioe  about  edocatton^-This  prejudloe  on  the  de- 
dlae— lofiuenoe  of  the  late  Prince  ConaorL 

How  tar  may  you  hope  to  realise  the  intel- 
lectual ideal  of  marriage?  Have  I  ever  ob- 
^  served  in  actual  life  any  approximate  realiza- 
^'tion  of  that  ideal! 


These  are  the  two  questions  which  conclude 
and  epitomize  the  last  of  your  recent  letters. 
Let  me  endeavor  to  answer  them  sa  satisfae- 
torily  as  the  obscurity  of  the  subject  will  per- 
mit. 

The  intellectual  idealseems  to  bo  that  of  a 
conversation  on  all  the  subjects  you  most  care 
about,  which  should  never  lose  its  interest 
Is  it  possible  that  two  people  should  live  to- 
gether and  talk  to  each  other  every  day  for 
twenty  years  without  knowing  each  other's 
views  too  well  for  them  to  seem:  worth  e;|:- 
pressing  or  worth  listening  to?  There  are 
friends  whom  we  know  too  well,  so  that  our 
talk  with  them  has  less  of  refreshment  and 
entertainment  than  a  conversation  with  the 
first  intelligent  stranger  on  the  quarter-deck 
of  the  steamboat.  It  is  evident  that  from  the 
intellectual  point  of  view  this  is  the  great 
danger  of  marriage.  It  may  become  dull, 
not  because  the  mental  force  of  either  of  the 
parties  has  declined,  but  because  each  has 
come  to  know  so  accurately  beforehand  what 
the  other  will  say  on  any  given  topic,  that 
inquiry  is  felt  to  be  useless.  This  too  perfect 
intimacy,  which  ha^  ended  many  a  friend- 
ship outside  of  marriage,  may  also  terminate 
the  intellectual  life  in  matrimony  itself. 

Let  us  not  pass  too  lightly  over  this  danger, 
for  it  is  not  to  be  denied.  Unless  carefully 
provided  against,  it  will  graduaUy  extinguish 
the  light  that  plays  between  the  wedded  in- 
telligences as  the  electric  light  bmns  between 
two  carbon  points. 

I  venture  to  suggest,  however,  that  this 
evil  may  be  counteracted  by  persons  of  some 
energy  and  originality.  This  is  one  of  those 
very  nmnerous  cases  in  which  an  evil  is  sure 
to  arrive  if  nothing  is  done  to  prevent  it,  yet 
in  which  the  evil  need  not  arrive  when  those 
whom  it  menaces  are  forewarned.  To  take 
an  illustration  intelligible  in  these  days  of 
steam-engines.  We  know  that  if  the  water 
is  allowed  to  get  very  low  in  the  boiler  a  de- 
structive explosion  will  be  the  consequence; 
yet,  since  every  stoker  is  aware  of  this,  such 
explosions  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence. 
That  evil  is  continually  approaching  and  yet 
continually  averted  by  the  exercise  of  human 
foresight. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  married  couple  are 
clearly  aware  that  in  the  course  of  years  their 
society  is  sure  to  become  mutually  iminter- 
esting  unless  something  is  done  to  preserve 
the  earher  eest  of  it.  What  is  that  some- 
thing? 

That  which  an  author  does  for  the  imknown 
multitude  of  his  readers. 

E>very  author  who  succeeds  takes  the 
trouble  to  renew  his  mind  either  by  fresh 
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knowledge  or  new  thoughts.  Is  it  not  at  least 
equally  worth  while  to  do  as  much  to  preserve 
the  interest  of  marriage?  Without  undervalu- 
ing the  Mendl J  adhesion  of  many  readers, 
without  affecting  any  contempt  for  fame, 
which  is  dearer  to  the  human  heart  than 
wealth  itself  whenever  it  appears  to  be  not 
wholly  unattainable,  may  not  I  safely  affirm 
that  the  interest  of  married  life,  from  its  very 
nearness,  has  a  still  stronger  influence  upon 
the  mind  of  any  thinking  person,  of  either  sex, 
than  the  approbation  of  unnumbered  readers 
in  distinct  countries  or  continents?  You  never 
see  the  effect  of  your  thinking  on  your  read- 
ers; they  live  and  die  far  away  from  you,  a 
few  write  letters  of  praise  or  criticism,  the 
thousands  give  no  sign.  But  the  wife  is  with 
you  always,  she  is  almost  as  near  to  you  as 
your  own  body ;  the  world,  to  you,  is  a  fig- 
ure-picture in  which  there  is  one  figure,  the 
rest  is  merely  background.  And  if  an  author 
takes  pains  to  renew  his  mind  for  the  people 
in  the  background,  is  it  not  at  least  equally 
worth  your  while  to  bring  fresh  thought  for 
the  renewal  of  your  life  with  her? 

This,  then,  is  my  theory  of  the  intellectual 
marriage,  that  the  two  wedded  intellects 
ought  to  renew  themselves  continually  for 
each  other.  And  I  argue  that  if  this  were 
done  in  earnest,  the  otherwise  inevitable  dul- 
ness  would  be  perpetually  kept  at  bay. 

To  the  other  question,  whether  in  actual  life 
I  have  ever  seen  this  realized,  I  answer  yes, 
in  several  instances. 

Not  in  very  many  instances,  yet  in  more 
than  one.  Women,  when  they  have  conceived 
the  idea  that  this  renewal  is  necessary,  have 
resolution  enough  for  the  realization  of  it. 
There  is  hardly  any  task  too  hard  for  them, 
if  they  believe  it  essential  to  the  conjugal  life. 
I  could  give  you  the  name  and  address  of  one 
who  mastered  Greek  in  order  not  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  her  husband's  favorite  pursuit; 
others  have  mastered  other  languages  for  the 
same  object,  and  even  some  branch  of  science 
for  which  the  feminine  mind  has  less  natural 
affinity  than  it  has  for  imaginative  litera- 
ture. Their  remarkable  incapacity  for  inde- 
pendent mental  labor  is  accompanied  by  an 
equally  remarkable  capacity  for  labor  under 
an  accepted  masculine  guidance.  In  this 
connection  I  may  without  impropriety  men- 
tion one  Englishwoman,  for  she  is  already 
celebrated,  the  wife  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  the 
discoverer  of  the  Albert  Nyanza.  She  stood 
with  him  on  the  shore  of  that  unknown  sea, 
when  first  it  was  beheld  by  English  eyes;  she 
had  passed  with  him  through  all  the  hard  pre- 
liminary toils  and  trials.  She  had  learned 
Arabic  with  him  in  a  year  of  necessary  but 


wearisome  delay ;  her  mind  had  travelled  with 
his  mind  as  her  feet  had  followed  his  footsteps. 
Scarcely  less  beautiful,  if  less  heroic,  is  the 
picture  of  the  geologist's  wife,  Mrs.  Bucklabd, 
who  taught  herself  to  reconstruct  broken  fos- 
sils, and  did  it  with  a  surprising  delicacy,  and 
patience,  and  skill,  full  of  science,  yet  more 
than  science,  the  perfection  of  feminine  art. 

The  privacy  of  married  life  often  prevents 
us  from  knowing  the  extent  to  which  intdli- 
gent  women  have  renewed  their  minds  by 
fresh  and  varied  culture  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
taining their  ascendency  over  their  husbands, 
or  to  keep  up  the  interest  of  their  lives.  It  is 
done  much  more  frequently  by  women  than 
•by  men.  They  have  so  much  less  egotism,  so 
much  more  adaptability,  that  they  fit  them- 
selves to  us  of  tener  than  we  adapt  ourselves 
to  them.  But  in  a  quiet  perfect  marriage  these 
efforts  would  be  mutual.  The  husband  would 
endeavor  to  make  life  interesting  to  his  com- 
panion by  taking  a  share  in  some  pursuit  which 
was  really  her  own.  It  is  easier  for  us  than 
it  was  for  our  ancestors  to  do  this — at  least 
for  our  immediate  ancestors.  There  existed, 
fifty  years  ago,  a  most  irrational  prejudice, 
very  strongly  rooted  in  the  social  conventions 
of  the  time,  about  masculine  and  feminine  ac- 
complishments. The  educations  of  the  two 
sexes  were  so  trenchantly  separated  that 
neither  had  access  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
oth^r.  The  men  had  learned  Latin  and  Gredc, 
of  which  the  women  were  ignorant;  the 
women  had  learned  French  or  Italian,  which 
the  men  cotdd  neither  read  nor  speak.  The 
ladies  studied  fine  art,  not  seriously,  but  it  occu- 
pied a  good  deal  of  their  time  and  thoughts; 
the  gentlemen  had  a  manly  contempt  for  it, 
which  kept  them,  as  contempt  always  does,  in 
a  state  of  absolute  ignorance.  The  intellectual 
separation  of  the  sexes  was  made  as  complete 
as  possible  by  the  conventionally  received  idea 
that  a  man- could  not  learn  what  girls  learned 
without  effeminacy,  and  that  if  women  aspired 
to  men's  knowledge  they  would  forfeit  the 
delicacy  of  their  sex.  This  illogical  prejudice 
was  based  on  a  bad  syllogism  of  this  kind:— 
Girls   speak  French,  and  learn  music  and 

drawing. 
Benjamin  speaks  French,  and  leams  music 

and  drawing. 
Benjamin  is  a  girl. 

And  the  prejudice,  powerful  as  it  was,  had 
not  even  the  claim  of  any  considerable  antiq- 
uity. Think  how  strange  and  unreasonable 
it  would  have  seemed  to  Lady  Jane  Grey  and 
Sir  Philip  Sidney!  In  their  time,  ladies  and 
gentlemen  studied  the  same  things,  the  world 
of  culture  was  the  same  for  both,  and  they 
could  meet  in  it  as  in  a  garden. 
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Happfly  we  are  coining  back  to  the  old  ra- 
tional notion  of  culture  as  independent  of  the 
question  of  sex.  Latin  and  Greek  are  not  un- 
feminine;  they  were  spoken  by  women  in 
Athens  and  Borne ;  the  modem  languages  are 
fit  for  a  man  to  leam,  since  men  use  them 
continuaily  on  the  battle-fields  and  in  the  piar- 
liaments  and  exchanges  of  the  world.  Art  is 
a  manly  business,  if  ever  any  himian  occupa- 
tion could  be  called  manly,  for  the  utmost 
efforts  of  the  strongest  men  are  needed  for 
success  in  it. 

The  increasing  interest  in  the  fine  arts,  the 
more  important  position  given  to  modem  lan- 
guages in  the  universities,  the  irresistible  at- 
tractions and  growing  authority  of  science, 
all  tend  to  bring  men  and  women  together  on 
subjects  understood  by  both,  and  therefore 
operate  directly  in  favor  of  intellectual  inter- 
ests in  marriage.  Tou  will  not  suspect  me  of 
a  SQobbi^  desire  to  pay  compliments  to  royal- 
ty if  I  trace  some  of  these  changes  in  public 
opinion  to  the  example  and  influence  of  the 
Prince  Oonsort,  operating  with  some  e£Fect 
during  his  life,  yet  with  far  greater  force 
since  he  was  taken  away  from  us.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  cnost  modem  English  ideal  of  gen- 
tlemanly culture  is  that  which  Prince  Albert, 
to  a  great  extent,  realized  in  his  own  person. 
Perhaps  his  various  accomplishments  may  be 
a  little  embellished  or  exaggerated  in  the  pop- 
ular belief,  but  it  is  imquestionable  that  his 
notion  of  culture  was  very  large  and  liberal, 
and  quite  beyond  the  narrow  pedantry  of  the 
preceding  age.  There  was  nothing  in  it  to 
exclude  a  woman,  and  we  know  that  she  who 
kyred  him  entered  largely  into  the  works  and 
recreations  of  his  life. 


LETTER  IV. 

90  A  TOITNa  OBNTLEMAK  WHO  OOinEMPLATED 

MARRIAOB. 

WooKBi  do  not  or  tfaemselres  undertake  intellectual  labor— 
"nieir  resignation  to  ignonmoe— AbBenoe  <A  scientifle  curi- 
osity in  women— Ttiej  do  not  aocmnulate  accurate  knowl- 
edge—ArctdmedeB  in  bia  batbr-Barity  of  inyentions  due  to 
women— Exertions. 

Befors  saying  much  about  the  influence  of 
marriage  on  the  intellectual  life,  it  is  neces- 
auy  to  make  some  inquiry  into  the  intellect- 
ual nature  of  women. 

The  first  thing  to  be  noted  is  that,  with  ex- 
ceptions so  rare  as  to  be  practically  of  no 
importance  to  an  argument,  women  do  not 
of  themselves  undertake  intellectual  labor. 
Ev  m  in  the  situations  most  favorable  for  labor 
of  th'^t  kind,  Women  do  not  undertake  it  un- 


less  they  are  urged  to  it,  ai^d  directed  in  it,  by 
some  powerful  masculine  influence.  In  the 
absence  of  that  influence,  although  their  minds 
are  active,  that  activity  neither  tends  to  dis- 
cipline nor  to  the  accumulation  of  knowledge. 
Women  who  are  not  impelled  by  some  mas- 
culine influence  are  not  superior,  either  in 
knowledge  or  discipline  of  the  mind,  at  the 
age!  of  flfty  to  what  they  were  at  the  age  ot 
twenty-flve.  In  other  words,  they  have  not 
in  themselves  the  motive  powers  which  caQ 
cause  an  intellectual  advance. 

The  best  illustration  of  this  is  a  sisterhood 
of  three  or  four  rich  old  maids,  with  all  the 
advantages  of  leisure.  You  wiii  observe  that 
they  invariably  remain,  as  to  their  education, 
where  they  were  left  by  their  teachers  many 
years  before.  They  will  often  lament,  per- 
haps, that  in  their  day  education  was  very  in- 
ferior to  what  it  is  now;  but  it  never  occurs 
to  them  that  the  large  leisure  of  subsequent 
years  might,  had  it  been  well  employed,  have 
supplied  those  deficiencies  of  which  they  are 
sensible.  Nothing  is  more  curiously  remote 
from  masculine  habits  than  the  resignation  to 
particular  degrees  of  ignorance,  as  to  the  in- 
evitable, which  a  woman  will  express  in  a 
manner  which  says:  *' You  know  I  am  so;  you 
know  that  I  cannot  make  myself  better  in- 
formed.'^ They  are  like  pertect  biUiard-balls 
on  a  perfect  table,  which  stop  when  no  longer 
impelled,  wherever  they  may  happen  to  be. 

It  is  this  absence  of  intellectual  initiative 
which  causes  the  great  ignorance  of  women. 
What  they  have  been  well  taught,  that  they 
know,  but  they  do  not  increase  their  stores  of 
knowledge.  Even  in  what  most  interests 
them,  theology,  they  repeat,  but  do  not  ex- 
tend, their  information.  AU  the  effort  of  their 
minds  appears  (so  far  as  an  outside  observer 
may  presume  to  judge)  to  act  like  water  on  a 
picture,  which  brings  out  tiie  colors  that  al- 
ready exist  upon  the  canvas  but  does  not  add 
anything  to  tiie  design.  There  is  a  great  and 
perpetual  freshnees  and  vividness  in  their  con- 
ceptions, which  is  often  lacking  in  our  own. 
Our  conceptions  fade,  and  are  replaced;  theirs 
are  not  replaced,  but  refreshed. 

What  many  women  do  for  their  theological 
conceptions  or  opinions,  others  do  with  refer- 
ence to  the  innumerable  series  of  questions  of 
all  kinds  which  present  themselves  in  the 
course  of  life.  They  attempt  to  solve  them 
by  the  help  of  knowledge  acquired  in  girl- 
hood; and  if  that  cannot  be  done,  they  ei^er 
give  them  up  cus  beyond  the  domain  of  women, 
or  else  trust  to  hearsay  for  a  solution.  What 
they  will  not  do  is  to  hunt  the  matter  out  un- 
aided, and  get  an  accurate  answer  by  dint  of 
independent  investigation. 
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There  is  another  characteristic  of  women 
not  peculiar  to  them,  for  many  men  have  it  in 
an  astonishing  degree,  and  yet  more  general 
in  the  female  sez  than  in  the  male:  I  allude 
to  the  absence  of  scientific  curiosity.  Ladies 
see  things  of  the  greatest  wonder  and  interest 
working  in  their  presence  and  for  their  ser- 
vice without  feeling  impelled  to  make  any  in- 
qpiiries  into  the  manner  of  their  working.  I 
could  mention  many  very  curious  instances 
of  this,  but  I  select  one  which  seems  typical. 
Many  years  ago  I  happened  to  be  in  a  room 
filled  with  English  ladies^  most  of  whom  were 
highly  intelligent,  and  the  conversation  hap- 
pened to  turn  upon  a  sailing4>oat  which  be- 
longed to  me.  One  of  the  ladies  observed 
tAiat  sails  were  not  of  much  use,  since  they 
could  only  be  available  to  push  the  boat  in 
the  direction  of  the  wind ;  a  statement  which 
all  the  other  ladies  received  with  approbation. 
Now,  all  these  ladies  had  seen  ships  working 
under  canvas  against  head-winds,  and  they 
might  have  reflected  that  without  that  por- 
tion of  the  art  of  seamanship  every  vessel  un- 
provided with  steam  would  assuredly  drift 
upon  a  lee-shore;  but  it  was  not  in  the  fem- 
inine nature  to  make  a  scientific  observation 
of  that  kind.  Tou  will  answer,  perhaps,  that 
I  could  scarcely  expect  ladies  to  investigate 
men's  business,  and  that  seamanship  is  essen- 
tially the  business  of  our  own  sex.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  all  English  people,  no  matter  of 
what  sex,  have  so  direct  an  interest  in  the 
maritime  activity  of  England,  that  they  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  know  the  one  pri- 
mary conquest  on  which  for  noany  centuries 
that  activity  has  depended,  the  conquest  of 
the  opposing  wind,  the  sublimest  of  the  early 
victories  of  science.  And  this  absence  of 
curiosity  in  women  extends  to  things  they 
use  every  day.  They  never  seem  to  want  to 
know  the  insides  of  things  as  we  do.  All 
ladies  know  that  steam  makes  a  locomotive 
go;  but  they  rest  satisfied  with  that,  and  do 
not  inquire  further  how  the  steam  sets  the 
wheels  in  motion.  They  know  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  wind  up  their  watches,  but  they  do 
not  care  to  inquire  into  the  real  effects  of  that 
little  exercise  of  force. 

Now  this  absence  of  the  investigating  spirit 
has  very  wide  and  important  consequences. 
The  first  consequence  of  it  is  that  women  do 
not  naturally  acctunulate  accurate  knowl- 
edge. Left  to  themselves,  they  accept  various 
kinds  of  teaching,  but  they  do  not  by  any 
analysis  of  their  own  either  put  that  teaching 
to  any  serious  intellectual  test,  or  qualify 
themselves  for  any  extension  of  it  by  inde- 
pendent and  original  discovery.  We  of  the 
male  sex  are  seldom  dearly  aware  how  much 


of  our  practicai  force,  of  the  force  which  di^ 
covers  and  originates,  is  due  to  our  common 
habit  of  analytical  observation;  yet  it  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  most  of  our  in- 
ventions have  been  suggested  by  actually  or 
intellectually  pulling  something  else  in  pieces. 
And  such  of  our  discoveries  as  cannot  be 
traced  directly  to  analysis  are  almost  always 
due  to  habits  of  general  observation  which 
lead  us  to  take  note  of  some  fact  apparently 
quite  remote  from  what  it  helps  us  to  arrlTe 
at.  One  of  the  best  instances  of  this  indirect 
utility  of  habitual  observation,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  earliest,  is  what  occurred  to  Archimedes 
in  his  bath.  When  the  water  displaced  by 
his  body  overflowed,  he  noticed  the  fact  of 
displacement,  and  at  once  perceived  itsi^pli- 
cabUity  to  the  cubic  measurement  of  compli- 
cated bodies.  It  is  possible  that  if  bis  mind 
had  not  been  exercised  at  the  tin^  about  the 
adulteration  of  the  royal  crown,  it  would  not 
have  been  led  to  anything  by  the  overflowing 
of  his  bath;  but  the  capacity  to  receive  asug- 
gestion  of  that  kind  is,  I  believe,  a  capacity 
exclusively  masculine.  A  woman  would  have 
noticed  th^  overflowing,  but  she  would  have 
noticed  it  only  as  a  cause  of  disorder  or  in- 
convenience. 

This  absence  of  the  investigating  and  dis- 
covering tendencies  in  women  is  oonfirmed 
by  the  extreme  rarity  of  inventions  due  to 
women,  even  in  the  tJiings  which  most  inter- 
est and  concern  them.  The  stocking-loom 
and  the  sewing-machine  are  the  two  inven- 
tions which  would  most  naturally  have  been 
hit  upon  by  women,  for  people  are  naturally 
inventive  about  things  which  relieve  them- 
selves of  labor,  or  which  increase  their  own 
possibilities  of  production ;  and  yet  the  stock- 
ing-loom and  the  sewing-machine  are  both  of 
them  masculine  ideas,  carried  out  to  practical 
efficiency  by  masculine  energy  and  perse- 
verance. So  I  believe  that  all  the  improve- 
ments in  pianos  are  due  to  men,  though  wom- 
en have  used  pianos  much  more  than  men 
have  used  them. 

This,  then,  is  in  my  view  the  most  impor- 
tant negative  characteristic  of  wcnnen,  that 
they  do  not  push  forwards  intellectually  by 
their  own  force.  There  have  been  a  few  in- 
stances in  which  they  have  written  with 
power  and  originality,  have  become  learned, 
and  greatly  superior,  no  doubt,  to  the  major- 
ity of  men.  There  are  three  or  four  women 
in  En^nd,  and  as  many  on  the  Ck)ntinent, 
who  have  lived  inteUectucdly  in  harness  for 
many  years,  and  who  imaffectedly  delight  in 
strenuous  intellectual  labor,  giving  evidence 
both  of  fine  natural  powers  and  the  most  per- 
severing culture ;  but  these  women  have  uso- 
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i^been  enoooraged  in  their  work  by  some 
aear  masculine  influence.  And  even  if  it 
wore  possible,  which  it  is  not,  to  pmnt  to 
some  female  Archimedes  or  Leonardo  da 
Vind,  it  is  not  the  rare  exceptions  which  con- 
cern us»  but  the  prevalent  rule  of  Nature. 
Without  desiring  to  compare  our  most 
leaned  ladies  with  anything  so  disagreeable 
to  the  eye  as  a  bearded  woman,  I  may  ob- 
serve that  Natup  generally  has  a  few  ezcep- 
tKHis  to  all  her  rules,  and  that  as  women  hav- 
ing beards  are  a  phjnucal  exception,  so  wom- 
en who  naturally  study  and  investigate  are 
intellectual  exceptions.  Once  more  let  me 
repudiate  any  malicious  intention  in  estab- 
lishing so  unfortunate  and  maUidroUe  an  as- 
sociation of  ideas,  for  nothing  is  less  agreea- 
ble than  a  woman  with  a  beard,  whilst,  on 
the  contrary,  the  most  intellectual  of  women 
may  at  the  same  time  be  the  most  perma- 
nently charming* 
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AnoHOST  Uie  dangers  of  marriage,  one  of 
tboee  most  to  be  dreaded  by  a  man  given  to 
iatellectual  pursuits  is  the  deviation  which, 
in  one  way  or  other,  marriage  inevitably 
Ptoduces.  It  acts  like  the  pointsman  on  a 
mOway,  who,  by  palling  a  lever,  sends  the 
^ain  in  another  direction.  The  married  man 
never  goes,  or  hardly  ever  goes,  exactly  on 
the  same  intellectual  lines  which  he  would 
have  foUowed  if  he  had  remained  a  bachelor. 
Thie  deviation  may  or  may  not  be  a  gain;  it 
■  always  a  most  serious  danger. 

Sometimes  the  deviation  is  produced  by  the 
MoesBity  for  a  stricter  attention  to  money, 
^msing  a  more  unremitting  application  to 
work  that  pays  well,  and  a  proportionate  neg- 
lect ot  that  which  can  only  give  extension  to 
Cttr  knowledge  and  clearness  to  our  views. 

In  no  country  is  this  danger  so  great  as  it 
iiin  In^^nd,  where  the  generally  expensive 
UBoner  of  living,  and  the  prevalent  deeife  to 
keep  ftuDoilies  in  an  ideally  perfect  state  of 
physical  comfort,  produce  an  absorption  in 
InsnesB  which  in  all  but  the  rarest  instances 
haves  no  margin  for  intellectiial  labor. 
There  are.  no  doubt,  some  remarkable  ex- 


amples of  men  earning  a  large  income  by  a 
laborious  professicm,  who  have  gained  repu- 
tation  in  one  of  the  sciences  or  in  some 
branch  of  literature,  but  these  are  very  ex- 
ceptional cases.  A  man  who  works  at  his 
profession  as  most  Englishmen  with  large 
families  have  to  woi^,  can  seldom  enjoy  that 
surplus  of  nervous  energy  which  would  be 
necessary  to  carry  him  far  in  literature  of 
science.  I  remember  meeting  an  Englisii 
tradesman  in  the  railway  between  Paris  and. 
the  coast,  who  tcM  me  that  he  was  obliged  to 
visit  France  very  frequently,  yet  could  not 
speak  French,  whicdi  was  a  great  deficiency 
and  inconvenience  to  him.  ^^Whynotleamt*' 
I  then  asked,  and  received  the  following  an- 
swer: 

''I  have  to  work  at  my  busmess  all  day 
long,  and  often  far  into  the  night.  When 
the  day^s  work  is  over  I  generally  feel  very 
tired,  and  want  rest;  but  if  I  don't  happen  to 
feiel  quite  so  tired,  then  it  is  not  work  that  I 
need,  but  recreation,  of  which  I  get  very  lit- 
tie.  I  never  feel  the  courage  to  set  to  work 
at  the  French  grammar,  though  it  would  be 
both  pleasant  and  useful  to  me  to  know 
French;  indeed,  I  constantly  feel  the  want  of 
it.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  possible  to  learn 
from  a  phrase-book  in  the  railway  train,  but 
to  save  time  I  always  travel  at  night  Being 
a  married  man,  I  have  to  give  my  whole  at- 
tention to  my  business.*' 

A  solicitor  with  a  lai^  practice  in  London 
held  nearly  the  same  language.  He  worked 
at  his  office  all  day,  and  often  brought  home 
the  most  difficult  work  for  the  quiet  of  his 
own  private  study  after  the  household  had 
gone  to  bed.  The  little  reading  that  hecould 
indulge  in  was  light  reading.  In  reality  the 
profession  intruded  even  on  his  few  hours  of 
leisure,  for  he  read  many  of  the  columns  in 
the  Times  which  relate  to  law  or  legislation^ 
and  these  make  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  an 
amount  of  reading  sufficient  for  the  mastery 
of  a  foreign  literature.  This  gentleman  an- 
swered very  accurately  to  M.  Taine's  descrip- 
tion of  the  typical  Englishman,  absorbed  in 
business  and  the  Time9. 

In  these  cases  it  is  likely  that  the  effect  of 
marriage  was  not  inwardly  felt  as  a  devia- 
tion; but  when  culture  has  been  fairly  be- 
gun, and  marriage  hinders  the  pursuit  of  it» 
or  makes  it  deviate  from  the  chosen  path, 
then  there  is  often  an  inward  consciousness 
of  the  fact,  not  without  its  bitterness. 

A  remarkable  article  on  **  Luxury,"  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  ComhUl  Magazine^ 
deals  with  this  subject  in  a  manner  evidently 
sug^gested  by  serious  reflection  and  experi- 
ence.   The  writer  considers  the  effects  of  the 
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pursuit  of  comfort  (never  carried  so  far  as  it 
is  now)  on  the  higher  moral  and  intellectual 
life.  The  comforts  of  a  bachelor  were  not 
what  the  writer  meant;  these  are  easily  pro- 
cured, and  seldom  require  the  devotion  of  all 
t^e  energies.  The  **  comfort "  which  is  really 
dangerous  to  intellectual  growth  is  that  of  a 
family  establishment,  because  it  so  easily  be- 
comes the  one  absorbing  object  of  existence. 
Men  who  began  life  with  the  feeling  that  they 
would  willingly  devote  their  powers  to  great 
purposes,  like  the  noble  examples  of  past 
times  who  labored  and  suffered  for  the  intel- 
lectual advancement  of  their  race,  and  had 
starvation  for  their  reward,  or  in  some  cases 
even  the  prison  and  the  stake — ^men  who  in 
their  youth  felt  themselves  to  be  heirs  of  a 
nobility  of  spirit  like  that  of  Bruno,  of  Swam- 
merdam,  of  Spinoza,  have  too  often  found 
themselves  in  the  noon  of  life  concentrating 
all  the  energies  of  body  and  soul  on  the  ac- 
quisition of  ugly  millinery  and  uglier  uphol- 
stery, and  on  spreading  extravagant  tables  to 
feed  uncultivated  guests. 

**  It  is  impossible,"  says  the  writer  of  the 
article  jiist  alluded  to,  ''it  is  impossible  to 
say  why  men  were  made,  but  asemning  that 
they  were  made  for  some  purpose,  of  which 
the  faculties  which  they  possess  afford  evi- 
dence, it  follows  that  they  were  intended  to 
do  many  other  things  besides  providing  for 
their  families  and  enjoying  their  society. 
They  were  meant  to  know,  to  act,  and  to  feel 
— ^to  know  everything  which  the  mind  is  able 
to  contemplate,  to  name,  and  to  classify;  to 
do  everything  which  the  will,  prompted  by 
the  passions  and  guided  by  the  conscience, 
can  undertake;  and,  subject  to  the  same 
guidance,  to  feel  in  its  utmost  vigor  every 
emotion  which  the  contemplation  of  the  va- 
rious persons  and  objects  which  surround  us 
can  excite.  This  view  of  the  objects  of  life 
affords  an  almost  infinite  scope  for  human 
activity  in  different  directions;  but  it  also 
shows  that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  danger- 
ous to  its  beauty  and  its  worth  to  allow  any 
one  side  of  life  to  become  the  object  of  idola- 
try ;  and  there  are  many  reasons  for  thinking 
that  domestic  happiness  is  rapidly  assuming 
that  position  in  the  minds  of  the  more  com- 
fortable dasses  of  Englishmen.  ...  It  is  a 
singular  and  affecting  thing,  to  see  how  ever^" 
manifestation  of  human  energy  bears  witness 
to  {be  shrewdness  of  the  current  maxim  that 
a  large  income  is  a  necessary  of  life.  What- 
ever is  done  for  money  is  done  admirably 
well.  Give  a  man  a  specific  thing  to  make  or 
to  write,  and  pay  him  well  for  it,  and  you  may 
with  a  little  trouble  secure  an  exceUent  arti- 
cle; but  the  ability  which  does  these  things 


so  well,  might  have  been  and  ought  to  have 
been  trained  to  far  higher  things,  which  iat 
the  most  part  are  left  undone,  because  the 
clever  workman  thinks  himself  bound  to 
earn  what  will  keep  himself,  his  wife,^cuid  his 
six  or  seven  children,  up  to  the  established 
standard  of  comfort.  What  was  at  first  a 
necessity,  perhaps  an  unwelcome  one,  be- 
comes by  degrees  a  habit  and  a  pleasure,  and 
men  who  might  have  done  memorable  and 
noble  things,  if  they  had  learnt  in  time  to 
consider  the  doing  of  such  thmgs  an  object 
worth  living  for,  lose  the  power  and  the  wish 
to  live  for  other  than  fireside  purposes." 

But  this  kind  of  intellectual  deviation,  yoa 
may  answer,  is  not  strictly  the  consequence 
of  marriage,  qud  marriage;  it  is  one  of  the 
consequences  of  a  degree  of  relative  poverty, 
produced  by  the  larger  expenditure  of  mar- 
ried  life,  but  which  might  be  just  as  easily 
produced  by  a  certain  degree  of  money-pres- 
sure in  the  condition  of  a  bachelor.    Let  me 
therefore  point  out  a  kind  of  deviation  which 
may  be  as  frequently  observed  in  rich  mar- 
riages as  in  poor  ones.    Suppose  the  case  of  a 
bachelor  with  a  ^small  but  perfectly  indei>en- 
dent  income  amounting  to  some  hundreds  a 
year,  who  is  devoted  to  intellectual  pursuits, 
and  spends  his  time  in  study  or  with  culti- 
vated friends  of  his  own,  choosing  friends 
whose  society  is  an  encouragement  and  a 
help.    Suppose  that  this  man  makes  an  ex- 
ceedingly prudent  marriage,  with  a  rich  wom- 
an, you  may  safely  predict,  in  this  instance, 
intellectual  deviations  of  a  kind  perilous  to 
the  highest  culture.    He  will  have  new  caUs 
upon  his  time,  his  society  will  no  longer  be 
entirely  of  his  own  choosing,  he  will  no  long- 
er be  able  to  devote  himself  with  absolute 
singleness  of  purpose  to  studies  from  which  * 
his  wife  must  necessarily  be  excluded.     If  be 
were  to  continue  faithful  to  his  old  habitB, 
and  shut  himself  up  every  day  in  his  library 
or  laboratory,  or  set  out  on  frequent  scienr 
tific  expeditions,  his  wife  would  either  be  a 
lady  of  quite  extraordinary  perfection  of  tem- 
per, or  else  entirely  indifferent  in  her  f eelingR 
towards  him,  if  she  did  not  regard  his  pur- 
suits with  quickly-increasing  jealousy.    She 
woidd  think,  and  justifiably  think,  that  he 
ought  to  give  more  of  his  time  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  her  society,  that  he  ought  to  be  more 
by  her  side  in  the  carriage  and  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  if  he  loved  her  he  would  yield 
to  these  kindly  and  reasonable  wishes.    Be 
would  spend  inany  hours  of  every  day  in  a 
manner  not  profitable  to  his  great  pursuits, 
and  many  weeks  of  every  year  in  visits  to 
her  friends.    His  position  would  be  even  lees 
&vorable  to  study  in  some  respects  than  that 
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of  a  prof eflsional  man.  It  would  be  difficult 
for  him,  if  an  amateur  artist,  to  give  that  un- 
rnnitting  attention  to  painting  which  the 
professional  painter  gives.  He  could  not  say, 
*'I  do  this  for  you  and  for  our  children; "  he 
could  only  say,  '^I  do  it  for  my  own  pleas- 
ure," which  is  not  so  graceful  an  excuse.  As 
a  bachelor,  he  might  work  as  professional 
people  work,  but  his  marriage  would  strongly 
accentuate  the  amateur  character  of  his  poei- 
tion.  It  is  poflsiUe  that  if  his  labors  had  won 
great  fame  the  lady  might  bear  the  separa- 
ticHi  more  easily,  for  ladies  always. take  a  no- 
ble pride  in  the  celebrity  of  their  husbands; 
bat  the  best  and  worthiest  intellectual  labor 
often  brings  no  fame  whatever,  and  notoriety 
is  a  mere  accident  of  some  departments  of 
the  intellectual  life,  and  not  its  ultimate  ob- 
ject. 

George  Sand,  in  her  admirable  novel  ^^  Val- 
vMre,"  has  depicted  a  situation  of  this  kind 
with  the  most  care^  delicacy  of  touch.  Val- 
vMre  was  a  man  of  science,  who  attempted 
to  continue  the  labors  of  his  intellectual  life 
after  marriage  had  united  him  to  a  lady  incar 
pable  of  sharing  them.  The  reader  pities 
both,  and  sympathizes  with  both.  It  is  hard, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  a  man  endowed  by  na- 
ture with  great  talents  for  scientific  work 
should  not  go  on  with  a  career  already  glori- 
ously begun ;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
woman  who  is  so  frequently  abandoned  for 
science  may  blamelessly  feel  some  jealousy 
of  science. 

VahrMre,  in  narrating  the  story  of  his 
unhappy  wedded  life,  said  that  Alida  wished 
to  have  at  her  orders  a  i>6rf  ect  gentleman  to 
accompany  her,  but  that  he  felt  in  himself 
a  more  serious  ambition.  He  had  not  aimed 
at  fame,  but  he  had  thought  it  possible  to  be- 
come a  useful  servant,  bringing  his  share  of 
patient  and  courageous  seekings  to  the  edifice 
of  the  sciences.  He  had  hoped  that  Alida 
would  understand  this.  '** There  is  time 
enough  for  everything,'  she  said,  still  retain- 
ing him  in  the  useless  wandering  life  that  she 
had  chosen.  'Perhaps,' he  answei*ed,  *but 
op.  condition  that  I  lose  no  more  of  it ;  and  it 
is  not  in  this  wandering  life,  cut  to  pieces  by 
a  thousand  unforeseen  interruptions,  that  I 
can  make  the  hours  yield  their  profit.' 

'''Ah!  now  we  come  to  the  point!'  ex- 
claimed Alida  impetuously.  *  You  wish  to 
leave  me,  and  to  travel  edone  in  impossible 
regions.' 

*' '  No,  I  wiU  work  near  you  and  abandon 
certain  observations  which  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  make  at  too  great  a  distance,  but  you 
also  wiU  sacrifice  something:  we  will  not  see 
^o  many  idle  people,  we  will  settle  somewhere 


for  a  fixed  time.  It  shall  be  where  you  will, 
and  if  the  place  does  not  suit  you,  we  will  try 
another;  but  from  time  to  time  you  wiU  per- 
mit me  a  phase  of  sedentary  work.' 

**  *  Yes,  yes,  you  want  to  live  for  yourself 
alone;  you  have  lived  enough  for  ma  I  im- 
derstand;  your  love  is  satiated,  and  at  aj(i 
end.'  ^ 

"Nothing  could  conquer  her  conviction 
that  stud^  uxzs  her  rivals  and  that  love  was 
only  possible  in  idleness. 

''  ^  To  love  is  everything,'  she  said ;  *  and  he 
who  loves  has  not  tim^e  to  concern  himself 
with  anything  else.  Whilst  the  husband  is 
intoxicating  himself  with  the  marvels  of 
science,  the  wife  languishes  and  dies.  It  is 
the  destiny  which  awaits  me;  and  since  I  am 
a  burden  to  you,  I  should  do  better  to  die  at 
once.' 

''A  little  later  YalvMre ^ventured  to  hint 
sometlmig  about  work,  hoping  to  conquer  his 
wife's  ennui,  on  which  she  proclaimed  the 
hatred  of  work  as  a  sacred  right  of  her  nature 
and  position. 

'** Nobody  ever  taught  me  to  work,'  she 
said,  *  and  I  did  not  marry  under  a  promise 
to  begin  again  at  the  a,  6,  c  of  things.  What- 
ever  I  know  I  have  learned  by  intuition,  by 
reading  without  aim  or  method.  I  am  a 
woman;  my  destiny  is  to  love  4ny  husband 
and  bring  up  children.  It  is  very  strange 
that  my  husband  should  be  the  person  who 
counsels  me  to  think  of  something  bet^ 
ter.'" 

I  am  far  from  suggesting  that  Madame 
ValvMre  is  an  exact  representative  of  her 
sex,  but  the  sentiments  which  in  her  are  ex- 
aggerated, and  expressed  with  passionate 
plainness,  are  in  muc^  milder  form  very  preva- 
lent sentiments  indeed;  and  ValvMre's  great 
difficulty,  how  to  get  leave  to  prosecute  his 
studies  with  the  degree  of  devotion  necessary 
to  make  them  fruitful,  is  not  at  all  an  imoom- 
mon  difficulty  with  intellectual  men  after 
marriage.  The  character  of  Madame  Yalv^ 
dre,  being  passionate  and  excessive,  led  her 
to  an  open  expression  of  her  feelings;  but 
feelings  of  a  like  kind,  though  milder  in  de- 
gree, exist  frequently  below  the  surface,  and 
may  be  detected  by  any  vigilant  observer  of 
human  nature.  That  such  f e^ings  are  very 
natural  it  is  impossible  even  for  a  savant  to 
deny ;  but  whilst  admitting  the  clear  right  of 
a  woman  to  be  preferred  by  a  man  to  science 
when  once  he  has  married  her,  let  me  observe 
that  the  man  might  perhaps  do  wisely,  before 
the  knot  is  tied,  to  ascertain  whether  her  in- 
teUectual  dowry  is  rich  enough  to  compen- 
sate him  for  the  sacrifioea  she  is  likely  to 
exact. 
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LBTTEB  VI. 

TO  A  BOIITABY  STUDBOiT. 

Need  of  a  noar  Intelleceual  friendahip  in  solitude— Penons 
who  lire  independently  of  custom  run  a  peculiar  risk  in 
marriage— Women  by  nature  more  subserylent  to  onatom 
ttaan  men  are^Diffleulty  of  conciiiating  solitude  and  mar- 
riage—De  86nancour— The  marriages  of  eccentrics— Their 
wives  either  protect  tliem  or  attempt  to  reform  them. 

IsoLAi%3>  as  jou  aro,  by  tho  very  superior- 
ity of  your  culture,  from  the  igncnrant  provin- 
cial world  around  you,  I  cannot  but  believe 
that  marriage  is  essential  to  your  intellectual 
health  and  welfore.  If  you  married  some 
cultivated  woman,  bred  in  the  cultivated  so- 
ciety of  a  great  capital,  that  companionship 
would  give  you  an  independence  of  surroimd- 
ing  influences  which  nothing  else  can  give. 
You  fancy  that  by  shutting  yourself  up  in  a 
country  house  you  aro  uninfluenced  by  the 
world  around  you.  It  is  a  great  error.  You 
know  that  you  are  isolated,  that  you  are 
looked  upon  and  probably  ridiculed  as  an  ec- 
centric, and  this  knowledge,  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  banish  from  your  mind,  deprives 
your  thinking  of  elasticity  and  grace.  You 
urgently  need  the  support  of  au  intellectual 
friendship  quite  near  to  you,  imder  jour  own 
roof.  Badielors  in  great  cities  feel  this  ne- 
cessity lees. 

Still  remember,  that  whoever  has  arranged 
his  life  independently  of  custom  runs  a  pecul- 
iar risk  in  marriage.  Women  are  by  nature 
far  more  subservient  to  custom  than  we  are, 
more  than  we  can  easily  conceive.  The  dan- 
ger of  marriage,  for  apersonof  your  tastes,  is 
that  a  woman  entering  your  house  might  enter 
it  as  the  repres^itative  of  that  minutely-inter- 
fering authority  which  you  continually  ignore. 
And  let  us  never  forget  that  a  perfect  obedi- 
ence to  custom  requires  great  sacrifices  of 
time  and  money  that  you  might  not  be  dis- 
posed to  make,  and  which  certainly  would 
interfere  with  study.  You  value  and  enjoy 
your  solitude,  well  knowing  how  great  a  thing 
it  is  to  be  maisrter  of  all  your  hours.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  conciliate  solitude,  or  even  a  wise 
and  suitable  selection  of  acquaintances,  with 
the  semi-publicity  of  marriage.  Heads  of 
families  receive  many  persons  in  their  houses 
whom  they  would  never  have  invited,  and 
from  whose  society  they  derive  little  pleasure 
and  no  profit.  De  B^nancour  had  plans  of 
studious  retirement,  and  hoped  that  the 
*'  douce  intimM  "  of  marriage  might  be  com- 
patible with  these  cherished  projects.  But 
marriage,  he  found,  drew  him  into  the  circle 
of  ordinary  provincial  life,  and  he  always 
suffered  from  its  influences. 

You  are  necessarily  an  eccentric.    In  the 


neighborhood  where  you  live  it  9B  an  eccen- 
tricity to  study,  for  nobody  but  you  studieB 
anything.  A  man  so  situated  is  fortunate 
when  this  feeling  of  eccentricity  is  alleviated, 
and  unfortunate  when  it  is  increased.  A 
wife  would  certainly  do  one  or  the  other. 
Married  to  a  very  superior  woman,  able  to 
understand  the  devotion  to  intellectiial  aims, 
you  would  be  much  relieved  of  the  painful 
consciousness  of  eccentricity;  but  a  woman 
of  less  capacity  would  intensify  it. 

So  far  as  we  can  observe  t^e  married  life  of 
others,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  met  witii 
instances  of  men,  constituted  and  occupied 
very  much  as  you  are,  who  have  found  in 
marriage  a  strong  protection  against  the  ig- 
norant judgments  of  their  neighbors,  and  an 
assurance  of  intellectual  peace;  whilst  in 
other  cases  it  has  appeared  rather  as  if  their 
solitude  were  made  more  a  cause  of  conscious 
suffering,  as  if  the  walls  of  their  cabinets 
were  puUed  down  for  the  boobies  outside  to 
stare  at  them  and  laugh  at  them.  A  woman 
will  either  take  your  side  against  the  customs 
of  the  little  world  around,  or  she  will  take 
the  side  of  custom  against  you.  If  she  loves 
you  deeply,  and  if  there  is  some  visible  result 
of  your  labors  in  fetme  and  money,  she  may 
possibly  do  the  first,  and  then  she  will  pro- 
tect your  tranquillity  better  than  a  f oroe  of 
policemen,  and  give  you  a  delightful  sense  of 
reconciliation  with  all  humanity;  but  many 
of  her  most  powerful  instincts  tend  the  other 
way.  She  has  a  natural  sympathy  with  all 
the  observances  of  custom,  and  you  neglect 
them;  she  is  fitted  for  social  life,  which  you 
are  not.  Unless  you  win  her  wholly  to  your 
side,  she  may  undertake  the  enterprise  of 
curing  your  eccentricities  and  adapting  you 
to  the  ideal  of  her  caste^  This  may  be  high- 
ly satisfactory  to  the  operator,  but  it  is  full 
of  inconveniences  to  the  patient* 


LETTER  Vn. 

TO  A  LADY  OF  HIGH  OULTURB  WHO  roXnm  IT 
DIFFI0X7LT  TO  ASSOCIATB  WTTH  PKRSOIIB  fIF 
HKR  OWN  SKZ. 

Men  are  not  ^617  good  Judges  of  femtnlne  ooBTaraatloii— Tlw 
interest  of  it  would  be  increased  if  women  could  be  moone 
freely  initiated  into  great  subjects— SmaD  subjects  inter- 
esting when  seen  In  relation  to  oentnd  ideas— That  ladles 
of  superior  faculty  ought  rather  to  elorato  female  sode^ 
than  withdraw  from  it— Women  when  djqrfaoed  do  not 
appesr  happy. 

What  you  confided  to  me  in  our  last  inter- 
esting  conversation  has  given  me  material 
for  reflection,  and  afforded  a  gUmpee  of  a 
state  of  things  which  I  have  sometimes  sos- 
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pected  withoat  having  data  for  anj  positiTe 
conclusion.  The  society  of  women  is  usually 
sought  by  men  during  hours  of  mental  relax- 
otion,  and  we  naturally  find  such  a  charm  in 
their  mere  presence,  especially  when  they 
are  graceful  or  beautiful,  that  we  are  not 
very  severe  or  even  accurate  judges  of  the 
abstract  intellectual  quality  of  their  talk. 
Bat  a  woman  cannot  feel  the  indescribable 
chann  which  wins  us  so  easily,  and  I  have 
sometimes  thought  that  a  superior  person 
of  your  sex  might  be  aware  of  certain  de- 
ficiencies in  her  sisters  which  men  very  read- 
ily overlook.  You  tell  me  that  you  feel  em- 
barrassed in  the  society  of  ladies,  because 
they  know  so  little  about  the  subjects  which 
interest  you,  and  are  astonished  when  you 
speak  about  anything  really  worth  attention. 
On  the  other  hand,  you  feel  perfectly  at  ease 
with  men  of  aJbility  and  culture,  and  most  at 
your  ease  with  men  of  the  best  ability  and 
the  most  eminent  attaiimients.  What  you 
complain  of  chiefly  in  women  seems  to  be 
their  impatience  of  varieties  of  thought 
which  are  unfamiliar  to  them,  and  their  con- 
stant preference  for  small  topics. 

It  has  long  been  felt  by  men  that  if  women 
could  be  more  &eely  initiated  into  great  sub- 
jects the  interest  of  general  conversation 
would  be  much  increased.  The  difficulty  ap- 
pears to  lie  in  their  instinctive  habit  of  mak- 
ing all  questions  personal  questions.  The  eti- 
quette of  society  makes  it  quite  impossible 
for  men  to  speak  to  ladies  in  the  manner 
which  would  be  intellectually  most  profitable 
to  them.  We  may  not  teach  because  it  is 
pedantic,  and  we  may  not  contradict,  because 
it  is  rude.  Most  of  the  great  subjects  are 
conventionally  held  to  be  closed,  so  that  it  is 
asoi  against  good  taste  to  discuss  theln.  In 
every  house  the  ladies  have  a  set  of  fixed 
convictions  of  some  kind,  which  it  is  not  po- 
lite in  any  man  to  appear  to  doubt.  The  con- 
sequence of  these  conventional  rules  is  that 
w(Hnen  live  in  an  atnxosphere  of  acquiescence 
which  makes  them  intolerant  of  anything  like 
bold  and  original  thinking  on  important  sub- 
jects. But  as  the  mind  always  requires  free 
play  of  some  kind,  when  all  the  great  subjects 
are  forbidden  it  will  use  its  activity  in  play- 
ing about  little  ones. 

For  my  part  I  hardly  think  it  desirable  for 
any  of  us  to  be  incessantly  coping  with  great 
subjects,  and  the  lames  are  right  in  taking  a 
lively  interest  in  the  small  events  around 
them.  But  even  the  small  events  would  have 
a  deeper  interest  if  they  were  seen  in  their 
true  relations  to  the  great  currents  of  Euro- 
pean thought  and  action.  It  is  probably  the 
ignorance  of  these  relations  which,  more  than 


the  smallness  of  the  topics  themselves,  makes 
feminine  talk  fatiguing  to  you.  Very  small 
things  indeed  have  an  interest  when  exhibit- 
ed in  relation  to  larger,  as  men  of  science  are 
continually  demonstrating.  I  have  been  tak- 
ing note  lately  of  the  talk  that  goes  on  around 
me,  and  I  find  that  when  it  is  shallow  and 
wearisome  it  is  always  because  the  facts  men- 
tioned bear  no  reference  to  any  central  or 
governing  idea,  and  do  not  illustrate  anything. 
Oonversationis  interesting  in  proportion  to 
the  originality  of  the  central  ideas  which 
serve  as  pivots,  and  the  fitness  of  the  little 
facts  and  observations  which  are  contributed 
by  the  talkers.  For  instance,  if  people  hap- 
pened to  be  talking  about  rats,  and  sonie  one 
inf  oimed  you  that  he  had  seen  a  rat  last  week, 
that  would  be  quite  uninteresting:  but  you 
would  listen  with  greater  attention  if  he  said ; 
''The  other  night,  as  I  was  going  upstairs 
verj-  late,  I  followed  a  very  fine  rat  who  was 
going  up  stairs  too,  and  he  was  not  in  the 
least  hurried,  but  stopped  after  every  two  or 
three  steps  to  have  a  look  at  me  and  my  can- 
dle. He  was  very  prettily  marked  about  the 
face  and  tail,  so  I  concluded  that  he  was  not 
a  common  rat,  but  probably  a  lemming.  Two 
nights  afterwards  I  met  him  again,  and  this 
time  he  seemed  almost  to  know  me,  for  he 
quietly  made  room  for  me  as  I  passed.  Very 
likely  he  might  be  easily  tamed."  This  is  in- 
teresting, because,  though  the  fiact  narrated 
is  still  trifling,  it  illustrates  animal  character. 
If  you  will  kindly  pardon  an  **  improve- 
ment ''  of  this  subject,  as  a  preacher  would 
call  it,  I  might  add  that  an  intellectual  lady 
like  yourself  might,  perhaps,  do  better  to 
raise  the  tone  of  the  feminine  talk  around 
her  than  to  withdraw  from  it  in  weariness. 
There  are  always,  in  ervery  circle,  a  few  supe- 
rior persons  who,  either  from  natiuul  diffi- 
dence, or  because  they  are  not  very  rich,  or 
because  they  ajre  too  young,  suffer  themselves 
to  be  entirely  overwhelmed  by  the  established 
mediocrity  around  them.  What  they  need 
is  a  leader,  a  deliverer.  Is  it  not  in  your 
power  to  render  services  of  this  kind?  Gould 
you  not  select  from  the  younger  ladies  whom 
you  habitually  meet,  a  few  who,  like  yours^ 
feel  bored  by  the  dulness  or  triviality  of  what 
you  describe  as  the  current  feminine  conver- 
sation? There  is  often  a  painful  shyness 
which  prevents  people  of  real  ability  from 
using  it  for  the  advantage  of  others,  and  this 
shyness  is  nowhere  so  common  as  in  England, 
especially  provincial  England.  It  feels  the 
want  of  a  hardy  example.  A  lady  who 
talked  really  well  would  no  doubt  run  some 
risk  of  being  rather  unpleasemtly  isolated  at 
first,  but  surely,  if  she  tried,  she  might  ultd- 
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mately  find  axx)omplic6S.  You  could  do  much, 
to  begin  with,  by  recommending  high-toned 
literature,  and  gradually  awakening  an  inter- 
est in  what  is  truly  worth  attention.  It 
seems  lamentable  that  every  cultivated  wo- 
man should  be  forced  out  of  the  society  of 
her  own  sex,  €md  made  to  depi;nd  upon  ours 
for  conversation  of  that  kind  which  is  an  ab- 
solute necessity  to  the  intellectual.  The  truth 
is,  that  women  so  displaced  never  appeai* 
altogether  happy.  And  culture  costs  so  much 
downright  hard  work,  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
-pedd  for  by  any  suffering  beyond  those  toils 
which  are  its  fair  and  natural  price. 


LETTER  Vni. 

TO  A  LADT  OF  mOH  CULTUBE. 

Greatest  misfortune  in  the  inteHectual  life  of  women— liiey  do 
not  l^ear  truth— Men  disguise  their  thoughts  for  women— 
Cream  and  curaQoa— Probable  permanence  of  the  desire 
to  please  women— Most  truth  in  cultivated  society— Hopes 
from  the  increase  of  culture. 

I  THINK  that  the  greatest  misfortune  in  the 
intellectual  life  of  wom^  is  that  they  do  not 
hear  the  truth  from  men. 

All  inen  in  cultivated  society  say  to  women 
as  much  as  possible  that  which  they  may  be 
supposed  to  wish  to  hear,  and  women  are  so 
much  accustomed  to  this  that  they  can 
scarcely  hear  without  resentment  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  which  takes  no  account  of  their 
personal  and  private  feeling.  The  considera- 
tion for  the  feelings  of  women  gives  an  agree- 
able tone  to  society,  .but  it  is  fatal  to  the  sever- 
ity of  truth.  Observe  a  man  of*  the  world 
whose  opinions  are  well  known  to  you, — notice 
the  little  pause  before  he  speaks  to  a  lady. 
During  that  httle  pause  he  is  turning  over 
what  he  has  to  say,  so  as  to  present  it  in  the 
manner  that  will  please  her  best;  and  you 
may  be  sure  that  the  integrity  of  truth  will 
suffer  in  the  process.  If  we  compare  what  we 
know  of  the  man  with  that  which  the  lady 
hears  from  him,  we  perceive  the  immense  dis- 
advantages of  her  position.  He  ascertains 
what  will  please  her,  and  that  is  what  he  ad- 
ministers. He  professes  to  take  a  deep  interest 
in  things  which  he  does  not  care,  for  in  the 
least,  €uid  he  passes  lightly  over  subjects  and 
events  which  he  knows  to  be  of  the  most  mo- 
mentous importance  to  the  world.  The  lady 
spends  an  hour  more  agreeably  than  if  sh» 
heard  opinion^  whit^h  would  irritate,  and  prog- 
nostics which  would  alarm  her,  but  she  has 
missed  an  opportunity  for  culture,  she  has 
been  confirmed  in  feminine  illusions.  If  this 
happened  only  from  time  to  time,  the  effect 
would  not  tell  so  much  on  the  mental  consti- 


tution; but  it  is  incessant,  it  is  continual. 
Men  disguise  their  thoughts  for  women  as  if 
to  venture  into  the  feminine  world  were  as 
dcmgerous  as  travelling  in  Arabia,  or  as  if  the 
thoughts  themselves  were  criminal. 

There  appeared  two  or  three  years  ago  in 
Punch  a  clever  drawing  which  might  have 
served  as  an  illustration  to. this  subject.  A 
fashionable  doctor  was  visiting  a  lady  in  Bel- 
gravia  who  complained  that  she  suffered  from 
debility.  Cod-liver  oil  being  repugnant  to  her 
taste,  the  agreeable  doctor,  wise  in  his  gener- 
ation, blandly  suggested  as  an  effective  sub- 
stitute a  mixture  of  cream  and  cura^oa. 
What  that  intelligent  man  did  for  his  patient's 
physical  constitution,  all  men  of  politeness  do 
for  the  intellectual  constitution  of  ladies.  In- 
stead of  administering  the  truth  which  would 
strengthen,  though  unpalatable,  they  admin- 
ister intellectual  cream  and  curagoa. 

The  primary  cause  of  this  tendency  to  say 
what  is  most  pleasing  to  women  is  likely  to  be 
as  permanent  as  the  distinction  of  sex  itself. 
It  springs  directly  from  sexual  feelings,  it  is 
hereditary  and  instinctive.  Men  will  never 
talk  to  women  with  that  rough  franknesB 
which  they  use  between  themEelves.  Conver- 
sation between  the  sexes  will  always  be  par- 
tially insincere.  Still  I  think  that  the  Tnare 
women  are  respected,  the  more  men  will  de- 
sire to  be  approved  by  them  for  what  they  are 
in  reality,  and  the  less  they  will  care  for  ap- 
proval which  is  obtained  by  dissimulation.  It 
may  be  observed  already  that,  in  the  most  in- 
tellectual society  of  great  capitals,  men  are 
considerably  more  outspoken  before  women 
than  they  are  in  the  provincial  middle-classes. 
Where  women  have  most  culture,  men  are 
most  open  and  sincere.  Indeed,  the  highest 
cultui^  has  a  direct  tendency  to  conunand  sin- 
cerity in  others,  both  because  it  is  tolerant  of 
variety  in  opinion,  and  because  it  is  so  pene- 
trating that  dissimulation  is  felt  to  be  of  no 
use.  By  the  side  of  an  uncultivated  woman, 
a  man  feels  that  if  he  says  anything  different 
from  what  she  has  been  accustomed  to  she 
will  take  offence,  whilst  if  he  says  anything 
beyond  the  narrow  range  of  her  information 
he  will  make  her  cold  and  uncomfortable. 
The  most  honest  of  men,  iq  such  a  x)osition, 
finds  it  necessary  to  be  very  cautious,  and  can 
scarcely  avoid  a  little  insincerity.  But  with 
a  woman  of  culture  eqi^  to  his  own,  these 
causes  for  apprehension  have  no  existence, 
and  he  can  safely  be  more  himself. 

These  considerations  lead  me  to  hope  that 
as  cultiu'e  becomes  more  general  women  will 
hear  truth  more  frequently.  Whenever  this 
comes  to  pass,  it  will  be,  to  them,  an  immense 
intellectual  gain. 


WOMEN  Alflf  MjinniAQE. 
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TO  A  YOUNG  MAN  OF  THE  MIDDLB  OLAflS,  WELL 
EDUCATED,  WHO  COMPLAINED  THAT  IT  WAB 
DIFFICULT  FOR  HIM  TO  LIVE  AOREEABLT  WITH 
HIS  MOTHER,  A  PERSON  OF  SOMEWHAT  AU- 
THORTTATiyE  DISPOSITION,  BUT  UNEDUOATED. 

A  sort  of  misimderstaiidln?  common  in  modem  households— 
Intoterance  of  inaocuracy— A  false  position— A  lady  not 
Msily  intimidated—DifSlculty  of  arguing  when  yon  hare  to 
(each— Instance  ahout  the  American  War— The  best  course 
in  discussion  with  ladies— Women  spoflt  by  non-contradic^ 
tioD— They  make  all  questions  personal— llie  strength  of 
tbdr  feelings— Their  indifference  to  matters  of  fact 

I  HATE  been  thinking  a  good  deal,  and  seri- 
ously, since  we  last  met,  about  the  subject  of 
our  conversation,  which  though  a  x>ainf  ul  one 
is  not  to  be  timidly  avoided.  The  degree  of 
unhappiness  in  your  little  household,  which 
ought  to  be  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  house- 
holds, yet  which,  as  you  confided  to  me,  is 
overshadowed  by  a  continual  misunderstand- 
ing, is,  I  fear,  very  common  indeed  at  the 
pr«ent  day.  It  is  only  by  great  forbearance, 
and  great  skill,  that  any  household  in  which 
persons  of  very  different  degrees  of  culture 
have  to  live  together  on  terms  of  equality, 
can  be  maintained  in  perfect  peace ;  and  nei- 
ther the  art  nor  the  forbearance  is  naturally 
an  attribute  of  youth.  A  man  whose  schol- 
arly attainments  were  equal  to  your  own, 
and  whose  exi>erience  of  men  and  women 
was  wider,  could  no  doubt  offer  you  counsel 
both  wise  and  practical,  yet  I  can  hardly  say 
that  I  should  like  you  better  if  you  followed 
ii  I  cannot  blame  you  for  having  the  nat- 
ural characteristics  of  your  years,  an  honest 
love  of  the  best  truth  that  you  have  attained 
to,  an  intolerance  of  inaccuracy  on  all  sub- 
jects, a  simple  faith  in  the  possibility  of  teach- 
ing others,  even  elderly  ladies,  when  they 
happen  to  know  less  than  yourself.  All  these 
characteristics  are  in  themselves  blameless; 
and  yet  in  your  case,  and  in  thousands  of 
other  similar  cases,  they  often  bring  clouds 
of  storm  and  trial  upon  houses  which,  in  a 
Jew  rapidly  progressive  century  than  our  own , 
might  have  been  blessed  with  uninterrupted 
peace.  The  truth  is,  that  you  are  in  a  false 
position  relatively  to  your  mother,  and  your 
mother  is  in  a  false  position  relatively  to  you. 
9ie  expects  deference,  and  deference  is 
scarcely  compatible  with  contradiction;  cer- 
tainly, if  there  be  contradiction  at  all,  it  must 
be  very  rare,  very  careful,  and  very  delicate. 
Too,  on  the  other  hand,  although  no  doubt 
fun  of  respect  and  affection  for  your  mother 
in  your  heart,  cannot  hear  her  authoritatively 
enimciating  anything  that  you  know  to  be 
erroneous,  without  feeling  irresistibly  urged 
to  set  her  right.    She  is  rather  a  talkative 


lady ;  she  does  not  like  to'  hear  a  conversation 
going  forward  without  taking  a  part  in  it,  and 
rather  an  important  part,  so  that  whatev^r 
subject  is  talked  about  in  her  presence,  that 
subject  she  will  talk  about  also.  Even  before 
specialists  your  mother  has  an  independence 
of  opinion,  and  a  degree  of  faith  in  her  own 
conclusions,  which  would  be  admirable  if 
they  were  founded  upon  right  reason  and  a 
careful  study  of  the  subject,  litedical  men, 
and  even  lawyers,  do  not  intimidate  her;  she 
is  convinced  that  iahe  knows  more  about  dis- 
ease than  the  physician,  and  more  about  legal 
business  than  an  old  attorney.  In  theology 
no  parson  can  approach  her ;  but  here  a  wom- 
an may  consider  herself  on  her  own  ground, 
as  theology  is  the  speciality  of  women.  ' 

All  this  puts  you  out  of  patience,  and  it  is 
intelligible  that,  for  a  young  gentleman  of  in- 
tellectual habits  and  somewhat  ardent  tem- 
perament like  yourself,  it  must  be  at  times 
rather  trying  to  have  an  Authobitt  at  hand 
ever  ready  to  settle  all  questions  in  a  decisive 
manner.  To  you  I  have  no  counsel  to  offer 
but  that  of  unconditional  submission.  You 
have  the  weakness  to  enter  into  arguments 
when  to  sustain  them  you  must  asstune  the 
part  of  a  teacher.  In  arguing  with  a  person 
already  well-informed  upon  the  subject  in 
dispute,  you  may  poHtely  refer  to  knowledge 
which  he  already  possesses,  but  when  he  does 
not  possess  the  knowledge  you  cannot  argue 
with  him;  you  must  first  teach  him,  you 
must  become  didactic,  and  therefore  odious. 
I  remember  a  great  scene  which  took  place 
between  you  and  your  mother  concerning  the 
American  War.  It  was  brought  on  by  a  too 
precise  answer  of  yours  relatively  to  your 
friend  B.,  who  had  emigrated  to  America. 
You  mother  asked  to  what  part  of  America 
B.  had  emigrated,  and  you  answered,  **The 
Argentine  Bepublic. "  A  shade  of  displeasure 
clouded  yotir  mother's  coimtenance,  because 
she  did  not  know  where  the  Argentine  Bepub- 
lic might  be,  and  betrayed  it  by  her  manner. 
You  imprudently  added  that  it  was  in  South 
America.  **  Yes,  yes,  I  know  very  well,*'  she 
answered;  '* there  was  a  great  battle  there 
during  the  American  War.  It  is  well  your 
friend  was  not  there  under  Jefferson  Davis." 
Now,  permit  me  to  observe,  my  estimable 
young  friend,  that  this  was  what  the  French 
call  a  fine  opportunity  for  holding  your 
tongue,  but  your  missed  it.  Fired  with  an 
enthusiasm  for  truth  (al\fays  dangerous  to 
the  peace  of  families),  you  began  to  explain 
to  the  good  lady  that  the  Argentine  Bepub- 
lic, though  in  South  America,  was  not  one  of 
the  Southern  States  of  the  Union.  This  led 
to  a  scene  of  which  I  was  the  embarrassed 
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and  unwillii)g  witness.  Your  mother  vehe- 
mently affirmed  that  all  the  Southern  States 
had  been  under  Jefferson  Davis,  that  she 
knew  the  fact  perfectly,  that  it  had  always 
been  known  to  every  one  during  the  war,  and 
that,  consequently,  as  the  Argentine  Bepub- 
lic  was  in  South  America,  the  Argentine  Be- 
public  had  been  under  Jefferson  Davis.  Rap- 
idly warming  with  this  discussion,  your 
mother  *'  supposed  that  you  would  deny  next 
that  there  had  ever  been  such  a  thing  as  a 
war  between  the  North  and  the  South." 
Then  you,  in  your  turn,  lost  temper,  and  you 
fetched  an  atlas  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
that  the  southern  division  of  the  continent 
of  America  was  not  the  southern  half  of  the 
United  States.  You  were  landed,  as  people 
always  are  landed  when  they  prosecute  an 
argument  with  the  ignorant,  in  the  thankless 
office  of  the  schoolmaster.  You  were  actual- 
ly trying  to  givo  your  mother  a  lesson  in  ge- 
ography! She  was  not  grateful  to  you  for 
your  didactic  attentions.  She  glanced  at  the 
book  as  people  glance  at  an  offered  dish 
which  they  dislike.  She  does  not  understand 
maps;  the  representation  of  places  in  geo- 
graphical toi>ography  has  never  been  quite 
clear  to  her.  Your  little  geographical  lecture 
irritated,  but  did  not  inform;  it  clouded  the 
countenance,  but  did  not  illuminate  the  un- 
derstanding. The  distinction  between  South 
America  and  the  Southern  States  is  not  easy 
to  the  non-analytic  mind  under  any  circum- 
stances, but  when  amour  propre  is  involved 
it  becomes  impossible. 

I  believe  that  the  best  course  in  discussions 
of  this  kind  with  ladies  is  simply  to  say  once 
what  is  true,  for  the  acquittal  of  your  own 
conscience,  but  after  that  to  remain  silent  on 
that  topic,  leaving  the  last  word  to  the  lady, 
who  will  probably  simply  re-affirm  what  she 
has  already  said.  For  example,  in  the  dis- 
cussion about  the  Argentine  Eepublic,  your 
proper  course  would  have  been  to  say  first, 
fiimly,  that  the  territory  in  question  was  not 
a  part  of  the  seceded  States  and  had  never 
been  in  the  Union,  with  a  brief  and  decided 
geographical  explanation.  Your  mother 
would  not  have  been  convinced  by  this,  and 
would  probably  have  had  the  last  word,  but 
the  matter  would  have  ended  there.  Another 
friend  of  mine,  who  is  in  a  position  very  like 
your  own,  goes  a  step  farther,  and  is  deter- 
mined to  agree  with  his  mother-in-law  in 
everything.  He  always  assents  to  her  prop^ 
coitions.  She  is  a  Frenchwoman,  and  has 
been  accustomed  to  use  AlgMe  and  Afrique 
as  convertible  terms.    Somebody  spoke  of  the 


Cape  of  Qood  Hope  as  being  in  Africa. 
*'Then  it  belongs  to  France,  as  Africa  be- 
longs to  France."  '*Oui,  ch^re  mdre,"  he 
answered,  in  his  usual  formula;  '^vousaves 
raison.'' 

He  alluded  to  this  afterwards  when  we  were 
alone  together.  *'  I  was  foolish  enough  some 
years  since, "  he  said,  " '  to  argue  with  my  bette 
m^e  and  try  to  teach  her  little  things  from 
time  to  time,  but  it  kept  her  in  a  state  of 
chronic  ill-humor  and  led  to  no  good;  it 
spoiled  her  temper,  ajid  it  did  not  improve 
her  mind.  But  since  I  have  adopted  the  plan 
of  perpetual  assent  we  get  on  charmingHy. 
Whatever  she  affirms  I  assent  to  at  once,  and 
all  is  well.  My  friends  are  in  the  secret,  and 
so  no  contradictory  truth  disturbs  our  amia- 
ble tranquillity." 

A  system  of  this  kind  spoils  women  com- 
pletely, and  makes  the  least  contradiction  in- 
tolerable to  them.  It  is  better  that  they 
should  at  least  have  the  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing truth,  though  no  attempt  need  be  made 
to  force  it  upon  them.  The  position  of  ladies 
of  the  generation  which  preceded  ours  is  in 
many  respects  a  very  trying  one,  and  we  do 
not  always  adequately  realize  it.  A  lady  like 
your  mother,  who  never  really  went  through 
any  intellectual  discipline,  who  has  no  no- 
tion of  intellectual  accuracy  in  anything,  is 
compelled  by  the  irresistible  feminine  instinct 
to  engage  her  strongest  feelings  in  every  dis- 
cussion that  arises.  A  woman  can  rarely  de- 
tach her  mind  from  questions  of  persons  to 
apply  it  to  questions  of  fact.  She  does  not 
think  simply,  ''  Is  that  true  of  such  a  thingf '' 
but  she  thinks,  *'  Does  he  love  me  or  respect 
me? "  The  facts  about  the  Ar^^entine  Repub- 
lic and  the  American  War  were  probably 
quite  indifferent  to  your  mother;  but  your 
opposition  to  what  she  had  asserted  seemed 
to  her  a  failure  in  affection,  and  your  attempt 
to  teach  her  a  &ilure  in  respect.  This  feeling 
in  women  is  far  from  being  wholly  egoistic. 
They  refer  everything  to  persons,  but  not  nec- 
essarily to  their  own  persons.  Whatever  yoa 
affirm  as  a  fact,  they  find  means  of  interpret- 
ing as  loyalty  or  disloyalty  to  some  person 
whom  they  either  venerate  or  love,  to  the 
head  of  religion,  or  of  the  State,  or  of  the 
family.    Hence  it  is  always  dangerous  to  en- 


ter upon  intellectual  discussion  of  any 
with  women,  for  you  are  almost  certain  to  of- 
fend them  by  setting  aside  the  sentiments  of 
veneration,  affection,  love,  which  they  have 
in  great  strength,  in  order  to  reach  accuracy 
in  matters  of  fact^  which  they  neither  lurve 
nor  care  for. 


ABISTOOBACT  Aim  I>BMOCSACY. 
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LETTER  I. 

TO  A  TOUNO  EKGUSH  NOBLftHAN. 

A  ooBtnwt-A  poor  stadent— Hla  sad  fate— ClftHH-ientiment— 
Tycho  Bral»— Robait  Burmi  gheUey*»  opinion  of  Byron 
-•CterlM  DidEen«-49hopltBe|)6n  in  EosUlBh  Ittgniture— 
Piide  of  aristocratic  Ignorance— Pursuits  tabooed  bj  the 
q>irit  of  caste— Affected  preferences  in  intellectual  pur- 
sutts— StodieB  that  ftdd  to  gentility— Sincerity  of  Interest 
Msdedfor  gemdna  culturB— The  axduslTeneaB  of  sehol- 
ar^  oaste— Its  had  tnfluenoe  on  outsiders— Feeling  of 
Bums  toward  scholars— Sureneas  of  claas-instlnct— Un- 
foreseen effect  of  raQways— Return  to  nomadic  life  and 
the  chase— Advaata«aa  «ad  poMlbQIties  to  life  hi  the 


It  18  one  of  the  privileges  of  aathorship  to 
have  correepondeiitB  in  the  most  widely  dif- 
ferent positioiis,  and  by  means  of  their  frank 
and  friendly  letters  (usually  much  more  frank 
than  any  oral  communication)  to  gain  a  singu- 
hvly  accurate  insight  into  the  working  of 
drcumstanceB  on  the  human  intellect  and 
character.  The  same  post  that  brought  me 
your  iast  letter  brought  news  about  another 
of  my  friends  whose  lot  has  been  a  striking 
contrBsfe  to  your  own.^ 

Let  me  dwell  upon  this  contrast  for  a  few 
minutes.  All  the  sunshine  appears  to  have 
bom  on  your  side,  and  all  the  shadow  on  his. 
Bom  ai  highly  cultivated  parents,  in  the 
highest  rank  in  England  under  royalty,  you 
have  lived  from  the  beginning  amongst  the 
most  efficient  aids  to  culture,  and  Nature  has 
BO  endowed  you  that,  instead  of  becoming  in- 
diflterent  to  these  things  from  familiarity, 
you  have  learned  to  value  them  more  and 
mere  in  every  successive  year.  The  plainest 
statement  of  your  advantages  would  sound 
like  an  extract  from  one  of  Disraeli's 
oovelB.  Your  father's  principal  castle  is  sit- 
uated amongst  the  finest  scenery  in  Britain, 
and  his  palace  in  London  is  filled  with  master- 
pieoes  of  art.  Wherever  you  have  Uved  you 
have  been  surrounded  by  good  literature  and 
cultivated  friends.  Tour  health  is  steadily 
robust,  you  can  travel  wherever  you  choose, 
and  all  the  benefits  of  all  the  capitals  of 
Smope  belong  to  you  as  much  as  to  their  own 
dtiseos.  In  all  these  gifts  and  opportunities 
there  w  but  one  evil-*the  bewilderment  of 
tiiur  multiplicity. 

My  other  c<»TeBpqjDdent  has  been  less  f  or- 
tonately  situated.  ' '  I  began  school,  '*  he  says, 
**whfln  six  years  old,  was  taken  from  it  at 
eleven  and  sent  to  the  mines  to  earn  a  little 
towards  my  own  support.    I  continued  there 

*  I  thfaik  ft  right  to  Inform  the  reader  that  there  Is  no  Action 
!■  this  letter. 


[till  fourteen,  when  through  an  unhicky  inci- 
dent I  was  made  a  hop^ess  cripple.  At  that 
day  I  was  earning  the  noble  sum  of  eightpence 
per  day,  quite  as  much  as  any  boy  of  that  age 
got  in  the  lead  mines.  I  suffered  much  for 
two  years;  after  that,  became  much  easiei% 
but  my  legs  were  qmte  useless,  and  have  con- 
tinued so  up  to  the  present  time.  The  riglit 
thigh-bone  is  decayed,  has  not  got  worse  these 
nine  years;  therefore  I  conclude  that  I  may 
live— say  another  thirty  years.  I  should  itfte, 
at  all  events,  for  life  ia  sweet  even  at  this 
cost ;  not  but  what  I  could  die  quietly  enough, 
I  dcure  say.  I  have  not  been  idle  these 
years.  .  .  ."  •  \ 

(Here  permit  me  to  introduce  a  parenthesis. 
He  certainly  had  not  been  idle.  He  had  edu- 
cated himself  up  to  such  a  point  that  he  could 
reedly  appreciate  both  literature  and  art,  and 
had  attained  some  genuine  skill  in  both.  His 
letters  to  me  were  the  letters  of  a  cultivated 
gentleman,  and  he  \ised  invariably  to  insert 
little  penHsketches,  which  were  done  with  a 
light  and  refined  hand.) 

*'  I  can  do  anything  almost  in  bed— except 
getting  up.  I  am  now  twenty-two  years  old. 
My  father  was  a  miner,  but  is  now  unable  to 
work.  I  have  only  one  brother  working,  and 
we  are  about  a  dozen  of  us;  consequently  we 
are  not  in  the  most  flourishing  circumstances, 
but  a  friend  has  put  it  in  my  power  to  learn 
to  etch.  I  have  got  the  tools  and  your  hand- 
book on  the  subject." 

These  extracts  are  from  his  first  letter. 
Afterwards  he  wrote  me  others  which  made 
me  feel  awed  and  humbled  by  the  manly 
cheerfulness  with  which  he  bore  a  lot  so 
dreary,  and  by  the  firmness  of  resolution  he 
showed  in  his  pursuits.  He  could  not  quit 
his  bed,  but  that  was  not  the  worst;  he  could 
not  even  sit  up  in  bed,  amd  yet  he  contrived, 
I  know  not  how,  both  to  write  and  draw  and 
etch  on  copper,  managing  the  plaguy  chemi- 
cals, and  even  printing  his  own  proofs.  His 
bed  was  on  wheels,  on  a  sort  of  light  iron  car- 
riage, and  he  saw  nature  out-of-doors.  All 
the  gladness  of  physical  activity  was  com- 
pletely blotted  out  of  his  existence,  and  in 
that  respect  his  prospects  were  without  hope. 
And  still  he  said  that '  *  life  was  sweet. ''  O  mar^ 
vel  of  all  marvels,  how  could  that  life  be  sweet ! 

Aided  by  a  beautiful  patience  and  resigna- 
tion the  lamp  of  the  mind  burned  with  a 
steady  brightness,  fed  by  his  daily  studies. 
In  the  winters,  however,  the  diseased  limb 
gave  him  prolonged  agony,  and  in  the  au- 
teumn  of  1872,  to  avoid  the  months  of  tortur 
that  lay  before  him,  he  had  himself  put  in 
the  railway  and  sent  off,  in  his  bed,  to  Edin- 
burgh, sleeping  in  a  waiting-room   on  the 
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way.  There  was  no  one  to  attend  him,  but 
he  trusted,  not  vainly,  to  the  humanity  of 
strangers.  Just  about  the  same  time  your 
lordship  went  northwards  also,  with  many 
friends,  to  enjoy  the  noble  scenery,  and  the 
excitement  of  noble  sport.  My  poor  cripple 
got  to  Edinburgh,  got  a  glimpse  of  Scott's 
monmnent  and  the  Athenian  pillars,  and  sub- 
mitted himself  to  the  surgeons.  They  ren- 
dered him  the  best  of  services,  for  they  ended 
hia  pains  forever. 

So  I  am  to  get  no  more  of  those  wonderful- 
ly brave  and  cheerful  letters  that  were  writ- 
ten from  the  little  bed  on  wheels.  I  miss 
them  for  the  lessons  they  quite  unconsciously 
conveyed.  He  fancied  that  he  was  the  learn- 
er, poor  lad!  and  I  the  teacher,  whereas  it 
was  altogether  the  other  way.  He  made  me 
feel  what  a  blessing  it  is,  even  from  the 
purely  intellectual  point  of  view,  to  be  able 
to  get  out  of  bed  after  the  night's  rest,  and 
go  from  one  room  to  another.  He  made  me 
understand  the  value  of  every  liberty  and 
every  power  whilst  at  the  same  time  htj 
taught  me  to  bear  more  patiently  every  limit, 
and  inconvenience,  and  restriction. 

In  comparing  his  letters  with  yours  I  have 
been  struck  by  one  reflection  predominantly, 
which  is,  the  entire  absence  of  class-senti- 
ment in  both  of  you.  Nobody,  not  in  the  se- 
cret, could  guess  that  one  set  of  letters  came 
from  a  palace  and  the  other  set  from  a  poor 
miner's  cottage ;  and  even  to  me,  who  do  not 
see  the  habitations  except  by  an  effort  of  the 
memory  or  imagination,  there  is  nothing  to 
recall  the  immensity  of  the  social  distance 
that  separated  my  two  friendly  and  welcome 
itorrespondents.  It  is  clear,  of  course,  that 
one  of  them  had  enjoyed  greater  advantages 
than  the  other,  but  neither  wrote  from  the 
point  of  view  which  marks  his  caste  or  class. 
It  was  my  habit  to  write  to  you,  and  to  him, 
exactly  in  the  same  tone,  yet  this  was  not  felt 
to  be  imsuitable  by  either. 

Is  it  not  that  the  love  and  pursuit  of  cult- 
ure lead  each  of  us  out  of  his  class,  and 
that  class- views  of  any  kind,  whether  of  the 
aristocracy,  or  of  the  middle  class,  or  of  the 
people,  inevitably  narrow  the  mind  and  hin- 
der it  from  receiving  pure  truth?  Have  you 
ever  known  any  person  who  lived  habitually 
in  the  notions  of  a  caste,  high  or  low,  with- 
out incapacitating  himself  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  for  breadth  and  delicacy  of  percep- 
tion? It  seems  to  me  that  the  largest  and 
best  minds,  although  they  have  been  bom  and 
nurtured  in  this  caste  or  that,  and  may  con- 
tinue to  conform  externally  to  its  customs, 
always  emancipate  themselves  from  it  intel- 
lectually, and  arrive  at  a  sort  of  neutral  re- 


gion, where  the  light  is  colorless,  and  clear, 
and  equal,  like  plain  daylight  out  of  doora 
So  soon  as  we  a^ttain  the  f orgetfulness  of  s^f, 
and  become  absorbed  in  our  pursuits  for  their 
own  sakes,  the  feeling  of  caste  drops  off  from 
us.    It  was  not  a  mark  of  eultur^  in  Tycho 
Brahe,  but  rather  of  the  imperfections  of  his 
cultiu^,  that  he  felt  so  strongly  the  difficulty 
of  conciliating  scientific  pursuits  with  the 
obligations  of  noble  birth,  and  began  his  pub- 
lic discourses  on  astronomy  by  telling  his 
audience  that  the  work  was  ill-suited  to  his 
social  position — ^hesitating,  too,  even    about 
authorship  from  a  dread  of  social  degrada- 
tion.   And  to  take  an  instance  from  the  op- 
posite extreme  of  hmnan  society,   Robert  . 
Bums   beti*ayed  the  same   imperfection   of 
culture  in  his  dedication  to  the  members  of 
the  Caledonian  Hunt,  when  he  six>ke  of  his 
''honest  rusticity,"  and  told  the  gentlefolks- 
that  he  was  ''  bred  to  the  plough,  and  inde- 
pendent."   Both  of  these  men  had  been  un- 
favorably situated  for  the  highest  culture, 
the  one  by  the  ignorance  of  his  epoch  the 
other  by  the  ignorance  of  his  class;  hence 
this  uneasiness  about  themselves  and  their 
social  position.    Shelley  said  of  Byron,  ''  The 
canker  of  aristocracy  wants  to  be  cut  out; " 
and  he  did  not  say  this  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  democrat,  for  Shelley  was  not  pre- 
cisely a  democrat,  but  from  the  broadly  hu- 
man point  of  view,  on  which  the  finest  intel- 
lects like  to  take  their  stand.    Sh^ey  per^ 
ceived   that  Byron's  aristocracy   narrowed 
him,  and  made  his  sympathies  less  cathohc 
than  they  might  have  been,  nor  can  there  be 
any  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  this  estimate  o£ 
Shelley's;  if  a  doubt  existed  it  would  be  re- 
moved by  Byron's  alternative  for  a  poet, 
''solitude,  or  high  life."    Another  man  of 
genius,  whose  loss  we  have  recently  deplored, 
was  narrowed  by  his  antipathy  to  the  aristo- 
cratic spirit,  though  it  is  necessary  to  add, 
in  justice,  that  it  did  not  prevent  him  from 
valuing  the  friendship  of  noblemen  whom  he 
esteemed.     The  works   of  Charles  Dickens 
would  have  been  more  acciurate  as  pictures  of 
English  life,  certainly  more  comprehensively 
accurate,  if  he  could  have  felt  for  the  aristoc- 
racy that  hearty  and  loving  sympathy  which 
he  f ^t  for  the  middle  classes  and  the  peopla 
But  the  narrowness  of  Dickens  is  more  excus- 
able than  that  of  Byron,  because  a  kindly 
heart  more  easOy  enters  into  the  feeling  of 
those  whom  it  can  often  pity  than  of  those 
who  'api)ear  to  be  lifted  above  pity  (though 
this  is  notiiing  but  an  appearance)  and  abo 
because  it  is  the  habit  of  aristocracies  to  repel 
such  sympathy  by  their  manners,  which  the 
poor  do  not. 
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I  have  often  thought  that  a  sign  of  aristo- 
eratie  narrownesB  in  many  English  authors, 
including  some  of  the  most  popular  authors 
of  the  day,  is  the  way  they  speak  of  shop- 
keepers. This  may  be  due  to  simple  igno* 
raooe;  but  if  so,  it  is  ignorance  that  might  be 
easOy  avoided.  Happily  for  our  convenience 
there  are  a  great  many  shopkeepers  in  Eng- 
land, BO  that  there  is  no  lack  of  the  materials 
(or  study;  but  our  novelists  appear  to  con- 
aider  this  important  class  of  Englishmen  as 
unworthy  of  any  patient  and  serious  portrait- 
ure. You  may  remember  Mr.  Anthony  Trol- 
lope's  "  Struggles  of  Brown,  Jones,  and  Hob- 
inson,*'  which  appeared  in  the  Comhill 
Magazme^  under  Thackeray's  editorship. 
That  was  an  extreme  instance  of  the  way  the 
class  is  treated  in  our  literature:  and  then  in 
poetry  we  have  some  disdainful  verses  of  Mr. 
Tennyson^s.  It  may  be  presumed  that  there 
is  material  for  grave  and  respectful  treat- 
ment of  this  extensive  class,  but  our  poets 
and  novelists  do  not  seem  to  have  discovered, 
or  sought  to  discover,  the  secret  of  that  treat- 
ment The  intensity  of  the  prejudices  of 
caste  prevents  them  from  seeing  any  possibil- 
ity of  true  gentlemanhood  in  a  draper  or  a 
grocer,  and  blinds  them  to  the  sesthetic 
beauty  or  grandeur  which  may  be  as  per- 
fectly compatible  with  what  is  disdainful- 
ly called  "  counter- jumping  "  as  it  is  admit- 
ted to  be  with  the  jiunping  of  five-barred 

^HS. 

The  same  caste  prejudices  have  often  kept 
the  mass  of  the  upper  classes  in  ignorance 
of  most  valuable  and  important  branches  of 
knowledge.  The  poor  have  been  ignorant, 
yet  never  proud  <^  their  ignorance;  the  ig- 
norance that  men  are  proud  of  belongs  to 
caste  always,  not  always  to  what  we  should 
call  an  aristocratiG  caste,  but  to  the  caste- 
feeling  in  one  class  or  another.  The  pride  of 
te  feudal  baron  in  being  totally  illiterate 
•aoonted  to  self -exclusion  from  all  intellect- 
ual culture,  and  we  may  still  find  living  in- 
teioes  of  partial  self-exclusion  from  culture, 
of  which  pride  is  the  only  motive.  There  are 
people  who  pass  their  time  in  what  are  con- 
«dmd  amusements  (that  do  not  amuse),  be- 
caose  it  seems  to  them  a  more  gentlemanly 
eort  of  life  than  the  devotion  to  some  g;^t 
and  worthy  pursuit  which  would  have  given 
the  keenest  xest  and  relish  to  their  whole  ex- 
istence (besides  making  them  useful  members 
of  aodety,  which  they  are  not),  but  which 
happens  to  be  tabooed  for  them  by  the  preju- 
dioas  <^  their  caste.  There  are  many  studies, 
in  themselves  noble  and  useful,  that  a  man  of 
good  family  cannot  follow  with  the  eamest- 
nesB  and  the  sacrifice  of  time  necessary  to 


success  in  them,  without  incurring  the  disap- 
probation of  his  friends.  If  this  disapproba- 
tion were  visited  on  the  breaker  of  caste-reg- 
ulations because  he  neglected  some  other 
culture,  there  would  still  be  something  reason- 
able in  it ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  The  caste- 
regulation  forbids  the  most  honorable  and 
instructive  labor  when  it  does  not  forbid  the 
most  unprofitable  idleness,  the  most  utter 
throwing  away  of  valuable  time  and  faculty. 
Tycho  Brahe  feared  to  lose  caste  in  becoming 
the  most  illustrious  astronomer  of  his  time ; 
but  he  would  have  had  no  such  apprehension,  ' 
nor  any  ground  for  such  apprehension,  if 
instead  of  being  impelled  to  noble  work  by  a 
high  intellectual  instinct,  he  had  been  im- 
pelled by  meaner  passions  to  unlimited  self- 
indulgence.  Even,  in  our  own  day  thesQ 
prejudices  are  still  strong  enough,  or  have 
been  until  very  lately,  to  keep  our  upper 
classes  in  great  darkness  about  natural 
knowledge  of  all  kinds,  and  about  its  applica- 
tion to  the  arts  of  life.  How  few  gentlemen 
have  been  taught  to  draw  accurately,  and 
how  few  are  ctccurately  acquainted  with  the 
great  practical  inventions  of  the  age  I  The 
caste-sentiment  does  not,  in  these  days,  keep 
them  ignorant  of  literature,  but  it  keeps  them 
ignorant  of  things.  A  friend  who  had  a 
strong  constructive  and  experimental  turn, 
told  me  that,  as  a  rule,  he  found  gentlemen 
less  capable  of  entering  into  his  ideas  than 
common  joiners  and  blacksmiths,  because 
these  humble  workmen,  from  their  habit  of 
dealing  with  matter,  had  acquired  some  ex- 
perience of  its  nature.  For  my  own  part,  I 
have  often  been  amazed  by  the  difficulty  of 
making  something  clear  to  a  classically  edu- 
cated gentleman  which  any  intelligent  me- 
chanic would  have  seen  to  the  bottom,  and  all 
round,  after  five  or  six  minutes  of  explana- 
tion. There  is  a  certain  French  nobleman 
whose  ignorance  I  have  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  fathoming^  always  with  fresh  astonish- 
ment at  the  depths  of  it,  and  I  declare  that  he 
knows  no  more  about  the  properties  of  stone, 
and  timber,  and  metal,  than  if  he  were  a 
cherub  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  I 

But  there  is  something  in  caste-sentiment 
even  more  prejudicial  to  culture  than  igno- 
rance itself,  and  that  is  the  affectation  of 
strong  preferences  for  certain  branches  of 
knowledge  in  which  people  are  not  seriously 
interested.  There  is  nothing  which  x)eople 
wiU  not  pretend  to  like,  if  a  liking  for  it  is 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  marks  and  indica- 
tions of  gentility.  There  has  been  an  im- 
mense amount  of  this  kind  of  affectation  in 
regard  to  classiccd  scholarship,  and  we  know 
for  a  certainty  that  it  is  affectation  whenever 
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people  are  loud  in  their  praise  of  classical 
authors  whom  they  never  take  the  trouble 
to  read.  It  may  have  happened  to  you,  as 
it  has  happened  to  me  from  time  to  time, 
to  bear  men  affirm  the  absolute  necessity  of 
classical  reading  to  distinction  of  thought 
and  manner,  and  yet  to  be  aware  at  the  same 
time,  from  close  observation  of  their  habits, 
that  those  very  men  entirely  neglected  the 
sources  of  that  culture  in  which  they  pro- 
fessed such  earnest  faith.  The  explanation 
is,  that  as  cla3sical  accomplishments  are  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  evidences  of  gentility, 
whoever  speaks  loudly  in  their  favor  affirms 
that  he  has  the  tastes  and  preferences  of  a 
gentleman.  It  is  like  professing  the  fashion- 
able religion,  or  belonging  to  an  aristocratic 
shade  of  opinion  in  pohtics.  I  have  not  a 
doubt  that  all  affectations  of  this  kind  are  in- 
jurious to  genuiile  culture,  for  genuine  cult- 
ure requires  sincerity  of  interest  before 
everything,  and  the  fashionable  affectations, 
so  far  from  attracting  sincere  men  to  the  de- 
partments of  learning  which  happen  to  be  d 
la  mode,  positively  drive  them  away,  just  as 
many  have  become  Nonconformists  because 
the  established  reUgion  was  considered  neces- 
sary to  gentility,  who  might  ha've  remained 
contented  with  its  ordinances  as  a  simple  dis- 
cipline for  their  souls. 

I  dislike  the  interference  of  genteel  notions 
in  our  studies  for  another  reason.  They  de- 
prive such  culture  as  we  may  get  from  them, 
of  one  of  the  most  precious  Results  of  culture, 
the  enlargement  of  our  sympathy  for  others. 
If  we  encoiu*age  ourselves  in  the  pride  of 
scholarly  caste,  so  far  as  to  imagine  that  we 
who  have  made  Latin  verses  are  above  com- 
parison with  all  who  have  never  exercised 
their  ingenuity  in  that  particular  way,  we  are 
not  likely  to  give  due  and  serious  attention  to 
the  ideas  of  people  whom  we  are  pleased  to 
consider  uneducated ;  and  yet  it  may  happen 
that  these  people  are  sometimes  our  intellect- 
ual superiors,  and  that  their  ideas  concern  us 
very  closely.  But  this  is  only  half  the  evil. 
The  consciousness  of  our  contempt  embitters 
the  feelings  of  men  in  other  castes,  and  pre- 
vents them  from  accepting  our  guidance 
when  it  might  be  of  the  greatest  practical 
utility  to  them.  I  may  mention  Robert 
Bums  as  an  instance  of  a  man  of  genius  who 
would  have  been  happier  and  more  fortu- 
nate if  he  had  felt  no  barrier  of  separation 
between  himself  and  the  culture  of  his  time. 
His  poetry  is  as  good  rustic  poetry  as  the  best 
that  has  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity,  and 
instead  of  feeling  towards  the  poets  of  times 
past  the  kind  of  soreness  which  a  parvenu 
feels  towards  families  of  ancient  descent,  he 


ought  rather  to  have  rejoiced  in  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  was  their  true  and  legiti- 
mate successor,  as  the  clergy  of  an  authentic 
Church  feel  themselves  to  be  successors  and 
representatives  of  saints  and  apostles  who  aie 
gathered  to  their  everlasting  rest.  But  poor 
Bums  knew  that  in  an  age  when  what  is 
called  scholarship  gave  all  who  had  acquired 
it  a  right  to  look  down  upon  poets  who  had 
only  genius  as  the  illegitimate  offspring  of 
nature,  his  position  had  not  that  soliditj 
which  belonged  to  the  scholarly  caste,  and  the 
result  was  a  perpetual  uneasiness  which  broke 
out  in  frequent  defiance. 

**  Ibere's  Ifher  poets,  much  your  betten, 
Far  seen  in  Greek,  deep  men  o  letters, 
Hae  thought  they  had  ensured  their  deMon 

A*  future  ages; 
Now  moUiM  dt^orm  in  »hapeUs9  fatten, 

TTieir  unknown  peige$," 

And  again,  in  another  poem — 

"  A  set  o*  dun,  conceited  hashes 
Confuse  their  brains  in  ooUege  daasesl 


They  gang  in  ttirkgy  and  come  out 

Plain  truth  to  epeak; 
Ah*  eyne  they  think  to  Mmb  Famateue 

Bydinto'GredcI" 

It  was  the  influence  of  caste  t^t  made 
Bums  write  in  this  way,  and  how  unjust  it 
was  every  modem  reader  knows.  The  great 
majority  of  i>oets  have  been  well-educated 
men,  and  instead  of  ganging  into  college  like 
stirks  and  coming  out  like  asses,  they  have, 
as  a  rule,  improved  their  poetic  faculty  by  an 
acquaintance  with  the  masterpieces  of  Uieir 
art.  Tet  Bums  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  this  in- 
justice; he  sneered  at  Greek  because  Gredc 
was  the  mark  of  a  disdainful  and  exclusive 
caste,  but  he  never  sneered  at  French  or  Ital- 
ian. He  had  no  soreness  against  culture  for 
its  own  sake;  it  was  the  pride  of  caste  that 
galled  him. 

How  surely  the  wonderful  class-instinct 
guided  the  aristocracy  to  the  kind  of  leanung 
likely  to  be  the  most  effectual  barrier  against 
fellowship  with  the  mercantile  classes  and  the 
people  I  The  uselessness  of  Greek  in  indusbry 
and  commerce  was  a  guarantee  that  those 
who  had  to  earn  their  bread  would  never  find 
time  to  master  it,  and  even  the  strange  diffi- 
cult look  of  the  alphabet  (though  in  reality 
the  alphabet  was  a  gate  of  gossamer),  ensured 
a  degree  of  awful  veneration  for  those  initial 
ed  into  its  mysteries.  Then  the  habit  our 
forefathers  had  of  quoting  Latin  and  Greek 
to  keep  the  ignorant  in  their  places,  was  a 
strong  defensive  weapon  of  their  caste,  and 
they  used  it  without  scruple.  Every  year  re- 
moves this  passion  for  exclusivenees  farther 
and  farther  into  the  past;  every  year  makes 
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learningof  every  kind  less  i^vailable  as  the 
annor  of  a  class,  and  less  to  be  relied  upon  as 
a  means  of  social  advancement  and  considera- 
tiaiL  Indeed,  we  have  already  reached  a  con- 
dition which  is  drawing  back  many  members 
of  the  aristocracy  to  a  state  of  f  eehng  about 
inteUectual  culture  resembling  that  of  their 
foro&thers  in  the  middle  ages.  The  old  bar- 
barian feeling  has  revived  of  late,  a  feeling 
which  (if  it  were  self-conscious  enough)  might 
find  expression  in  some  such  words  as  these : 

"It  is  not  by  learning  and  genius  that  we 
can  hold  the  highest  place,  but  by  the  daz- 
zling exhibition  of  external  splendor  in  those 
costly  pleasures  which  are  the  plainest  evi- 
dence of  our  power.  Let  us  have  beautiful 
equipages  on  the  land,  beautiful  yachts  upon 
the  sea;  let  our  recreations  be  public  cmd 
expensive,  that  the  people  may  not  easily 
lose  sight  of  us,  and  may  know  that  there  is 
a  gulf  <^  difference  between  our  life  and 
theim  Why  should  we  toil  at  books  that 
the  poorest  students  read,  we  who  have 
lordly  pastimes  for  every  month  in  the  year? 
To  he  able  to  revel  immensely  in  pleasures 
which  those  below  us  taste  rarely  or  not  at  all, 
this  is  the  best  evidence  of  our  superiority. 
80  let  us  take  them  magnificently,  like  Eng- 
lish princes  and  lord^.^^ 

Even  the  invention  of  railways  has  pro- 
duced the  unforeseen  result  of  a  return  in 
the  direction  of  barbarisuL  If  there  is  one 
thing  which  dintinguishes  civilization  it  is 
fixity  of  residence;  and  it  is  essential  to  the 
tranquil  following  of  serious  intellectual  pur- 
poses that  the  student  should  remain  for 
many  months  of  the  year  in  his  own  hbrary 
or  laboratory,  surrounded  by  all  his  imple- 
ments of  culture.  But  there  are  people  of  the 
highest  rank  in  the  England  of  to-day  whose 
existence  is  as  much  nomadic  as  that  of  Red 
Indians  in  the  reserved  territories  of  North 
America.  Tou  cannot  ascertain  their  where- 
abouts without  consulting  the  most  recent 
newspaper.  Their  life  may  be  quite  accur- 
ately described  as  a  return,  on  a  scale  of  un- 
precedented splendor  and  comfort,  to  the  life 
cf  tribes  in  that  stage  of  human  development 
which  is  known  as  the  period  of  the  chasa 
Ihey  migrate  from  one  hunting-ground  to 
another  as  the  diminution  of  the  game  impels 
^em.  Their  residences,  vast  ctnd  substantial 
tt  they  are,  serve  only  as  tents  and  wigwams. 
The  existence  of  a  monk  in  the  cloister,  of  a 
prisoner  in  a  fortress,  is  more  favorable  to  the 
intellect  than  theirs. 

And  yet  notwithstanding  these  reappear- 
ances of  the  savage  nature  at  the  very  sum- 
mit of  modem  civilization,  the  life  of  a  great 
English  nobleman  of  to-day  commands  so 


much  of  what  the  intellectual  know  to  be 
truly  desirable,  that  it  seems  as  if  only  a  little 
fijmnees  of  resolution  were  needed  to  make 
all  advantages  his  own.  Surrounded  by 
every  aid,  and  having  all  gates  open,  he  sees 
the  paths  of  knowledge  converging  towards 
him  like  railways  to  some  rich  central  city. 
He  has  but  to  choose  his  route,  and  travel 
along  it  with  the  least  possible  hindrance 
from  every  kind  of  friction,  in  the  society  of 
the  best  companions,  and  served  by  the  most 
perfectly  trained  attendanta  Might  not  our 
lords  be  like  those  brilliant  peers  who  shone 
like  intellectual  stars  around  the  throne  of 
Elizabeth,  and  our  ladies  like  that  great  lady 
of  whom  said  a  learned  Italian,  **  che  non  vi 
aveva  altra  dama  al  mondo  che  la  pareggiasse 
nella  cognizione  delle  arti  e  nellanotizia  delle, 
scienze  e  delle  lingue,"  wherefore  he  called 
her  boldly,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  admira- 
tion, '^grande  anfitrite^  Diana  nume  deUa 
terrar' 


LETTER  II. 

TO  AN  ENGUSH  DEMOCRAT. 

The  Hberal  and  flJIberal  spirit  of  arlstocrapy— The  desire  to 
draw  a  line— Subetitutioa  of  external  limitations  for  real- 
iUes— The  high  life  of  natore— Value  of  gentlemen  in  a 
State— OdiouanesB  of  the  narrow  classpspirit— Julian  Fane 
—Perfect  knighthood— Democracies  intolerant  of  dignity 
— Tendency  of  democracies  to  fix  one  uniform  type  of 
nmnners— That  type  not  a  high  one— A  deecriptlTe  anec- 
dote—Knowledge and  taste  reveal  themselves  in  man- 
ners—Dr.  Arnold  on  the  absence  of  gentlemen  in  France 
and  Italy— Absence  of  a  class  with  traditional  good  man- 
ners—Language defiled  by  the  vulgarity  of  popular  taste 
—Influence  of  aristocratic  opinion  limited,  that  of  demo* 
eratic  opinion  unlyersal— Want  of  elevation  in  the  French 
6otw0eoi«fe— Spirit  of  the  provincial  democracy— Spirit  of 
the  Parisian  democracy— Sentiments  and  acts  of  the  Com- 
munards—Romantic  feeling  towards  the  past— Lopes  for 
liberal  culture  in  the  democratic  idea— Aristocracies  think 
too  much  ci  persons  and  positions— That  we  ought  to  for- 
get persons  and  apply  oar  minds  to  things,  and  phenom- 
ena, and  ideas. 

All  you  t  ay  against  the  narrowness  of  the 
aristocratic  spirit  is  true  and  to  the  point ;  hut 
I  think  that  you  and  your  party  are  apt  to 
confound  together  two  states  of  feeling  which 
are  essentially  distinct  from  ea^h  other. 
There  is  an  illiheral  spirit  of  aristocracy,  and 
there  is  also  a  liberal  one.  The  illiberal  spirit 
does  not  desire  to  improve  itself,  having  a  full 
and  firm  belief  in  its  ovm  absolute  perfection; 
its  sole  anxiety  is  to  exclude  others,  to  draw 
a  circular  line,  the  smaller  the  better,  pro- 
vided always  that  it  gets  inside  and  can  keep 
the  millions  out.  We  see  this  spirit,  not  only 
in  reference  to  birth,  but  in  even  fuller  activ- 
ity with  regard  to  education  and  employment 
— ^in  the  preference  for  certain  schools  and 
coUeges,  for  class  reasons,  without  regard  to 
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the  quality  of  the  teaching— in  the  contempt 
for  all  professions  but  two  or  three,  without 
regard  to  the  inherent  baseness  or  nobility  of 
the  work  that  has  to  be  done  in  them :  so  that 
the  question  asked  by  persons  of  this  temper 
is  not  whether  a  man  has  been  well  trained 
in  his  youth,  but  if  he  has  been  to  Eton  and 
Oxford ;  not  whether  he  is  honorably  laborious 
in  his  manhood,  but  whether  he  belongs  to  the 
Bar,  or  the  Army,  or  the  Church.  This  spirit 
is  evil  in  its  influence,  because  it  substitutes 
external  limitations  for  the  realities  of  the  in- 
teUect  and  the  soul,  and  makes  those  realities 
themsdves  of  no  account  wherever  its  tradi- 
tions prevail.  This  spirit  cares  nothing  for 
culture,  nothing  for  excellence,  nothing  for 
the  superiorities  that  make  men  truly  great; 
all  it  cares  for  is  to  have  reserved  seats  in  the 
great  assemblage  of  the  world.  Whatever 
you  do,  in  fairness  and  honesty,  against  this 
evil  and  inhuman  spirit  of  aristocracy,  the 
beet  minds  of  this  age  approve;  but  there  is 
another  spirit  of  aristocracy  which  does  not 
always  receive  the  fairest  treatment  at  your 
hands,  and  which  ought  to  be  resolutely  de- 
fended against  you. 

There  is  really,  in  natiu^,  such  a  thing  as 
high  life.  There  is  really,  in  nature,  a  differ- 
ence between  the  life  of  a  gentleman  who  has 
culture,  and  fine  bodily  health,  and  indepen- 
dence, and  the  life  of  a  Sheffield  dry-grinder 
who  cannot  have  any  one  of  these  three 
things.  It  is  a  good  and  not  a  bad  sign  of  the 
state  of  popular  intelligence  when  the  people 
does  not  wilfully  shut  its  eyes  to  the  differ- 
ences of  condition  amongst  men,  and  when 
those  who  have  the  opportunity  of  leading 
what  is  truly  the  high  life  accept  its  disci- 
pline joyfully  and  have  a  just  pride  in  keep- 
ing themselves  up  to  their  ideal.  A  life  of 
health,  of  sound  morality,  of  disinterested  in- 
tellectual activity,  of  freedom  from  petty 
cares,  is  higher  than  a  life  of  disease,  and 
vice,  and  stupidity,  and  sordid  anxiety.  I 
maintain  that  it  is  right  and  wise  in  a  nation 
to  set  before  itself  the  highest  attainable  ideal 
of  human  life  as  the  existence  of  the  complete 
gentleman,  and  that  an  envious  democracy, 
instead  of  rendering  a  service  to  itself,  does 
exactly  the  contrary  when  it  cannot  endure 
'  and  will  not  tolerate  the  presence  of  high- 
spirited  gentlemen  in  the  State.  There  are 
things  in  this  world  that  it  is  right  to  hate, 
that  we  are  the  better  for  hating  with  all  our 
hearts;  and  one  of  the  things  that  I  hate 
most,  and  with  most  reason,  is  the  narrow 
class-spirit  when  it  sets  itself  against  the  great 
interests  of  mankind.  It  is  odious  in  the  nar- 
row-minded, x>ompous,  selfish,  pitiless  aristo- 
crat who  thinks  that  the  sons  of  the  people 


were  made  by  Almighty  QtoA  to  be  his  lack 
eys  and  their  daughters  to  be  his  mistresses; 
it  is  odious  also,  to  the  full  as  odious,  in  the 
narrow-minded,  envious  democrat  who  can- 
not bear-  to  see  any  elegance  of  living,  or 
grace  of  manner,  or  culture  of  mind  above  the 
range  of  his  own  capacity  or  his  own  purse. 

Let  me  recommend  to  your  consideration 
the  foUowing  words,  written  by  one  young 
nobleman  about  another  young  nobleman, 
and  reminding  us,  as  we  much  need  to  be  re- 
minded, that  life  may  be  not  only  honest 
and  vigorous,  but  also  noble  and  beautiful 
Robert  Lytton  says  of  Julian  Fane — 

'*He  was,  I  think,  the  most  graceful  and 
accomplished  gentleman  of  the  generation  he 
adorned,  and  by  this  generation,  at  least,  ap- 
propriate place  should  be  reserved  for  the 
memory  of  a  man  in  whose  character  the  most 
universal  sympathy  with  aU  the  intellectual 
culture  of  his  age  was  united  to  a  refinement 
of  social  form,  and  a  perfection  of  personal 
grace,  which,  in  spite  of  all  its  intellectual  cult- 
ure, the  age  is  sadly  in  want  of.  There  is  an 
artistry  of  life  as  well  as  of  literature,  and  the 
perfect  knighthood  of  Sidney  is  no  less  pre- 
cious to  the  world  than  the  genius  of  Si)enser." 

It  is  just  this  "•  perfect  knighthood  ^'  that  an 
envious  democracy  sneers  at  and  puts  down. 
I  do  not  say  that  all  democracies  are  necessa- 
rily envious,  but  they  often  are  so,  especially 
when  they  first  assert  themselves,  and  whilst 
in  that  temper  they  are  very  willing  to  ostra- 
cize gentlemen,  or  compel  them  to  adopt  bad 
manners.  I  have  some  hopes  that  the  democ- 
racies of  the  future  may  be  taught  by  authors 
and  artists  to  appreciate  natural  gentleman- 
hood;  but  so  far  as  we  know  them  hitherto 
they  seem  intolerant  of  dignity,  and  disposed 
to  attribute  it  (very  unjustly)  to  individual 
self-conceit.  The  personages  most  popular  in 
democratic  countries  are  often  remarkably 
deficient  in  dignity,  and  liked  the  better  fcH* 
the  want  of  it,  whilst  if  on  the  positive  side 
they  can  display  occasional  coarseness  they 
become  more  popular  still.  Then  I  should 
say,  that  although  democratic  feeling  raises 
the  lower  classes  and  increases  their  selif-re' 
spect,  which  is  indeed  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
aginable  benefits  to  a  nation,  it  has  a  tendency 
to  fix  one  uniform  tyx>e  of  behavior  and  oi 
thought  as  the  sole  type  in  conformity  witii 
what  is  accepted  for  *'  common  sense,"  and 
that  type  can  scarcely,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
be  a  very  elevated  one.  I  have  been  much 
struck,  in  France,  by  the  prevalence  of  what 
may  be  not  inaccurately  defined  as  the  com- 
mercial traveller  tyx)e,  even  in  classes  where 
you  would  scarcely  expect  to  meet  with  it. 
One  little  descriptive  anecdote  will  illustrate 
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whatlmean.    Having  been  inTited  to  a  stag- 
hunt  in  the  Odte  d'Qr,  I  eaJt  down  to  dejeuner 
with  the  sportsmen  in  a  good  country-house 
or  chateau  (it  was  an  old  place  with  four 
towers),  and  in  the  midst  of  the  meal  in  came 
a  man  smoking  a  cigar.    After  a  bow  to  the 
ladies  he  declined  to  eat  anything,  and  took  a 
chair  a  little  apart,  but  just  opposite  me.    He 
resumed  his  hat  and  went  on  smoking  with  a 
tana-gine  that  rather  surprised  me  under  the 
circttnistance&    He  put  one  arm  on  the  side- 
board: the  hand  hung  down,  and  I  perceived 
that  it  was  dirty  (so  was  the  shirt),  and  that 
the  nails  had  edges  of  ebony.    On  his  chin 
there  was  ablack  stubble  of  two  days^  growth. 
He  talked  very  loudly,  and  his  dress  and  man- 
QBTB  were  exactly  those  of  a  bagman  just  ar^ 
!  rhred  at  his  inn.    Who  and  what  could  the 
i  man  be?    I  learned  afterwards  that  he  ^had 
hegun  life  as  a  distinguished  pupil  of  the  £S(X)Ze 
:  Pdjftedinique^  tha'}  since  then  he  had  distin- 
;  gujshed  himself  as  an  officer  of  artillery  and 
I  had  won  the  Legion  of  Honor  on  the  field  of 
battle,  that  he  b^onged  to  one  of  the  princi- 
I  pal  families  in  the  neighborhood,  and  had 
I  neariy  2000Z.  a  year  from  landed  property. 

Now,  it  may  be  a  good  thing  tor  the  roughs 
at  the  bottom  of  the  social  scale  to  level  up  to 
I  the  bagman-ideal,  but  it  does  seem  rather  a 
pity  (does  it  not?)  that  a  bom  gentleman  of 
more  than  c<»nmon  bravery  and  ability  should 
level  doum  to  it.    And  it  is  here  that  lies  the 
principle  objection  to  democracy  from  the 
point  of  view  of  culture,  that  its  notion  of  life 
and  manners  is  a  uniform  notion,  not  admit- 
ting much  variety  of  classes,  cmd  not  allow- 
ing the  high  development  of  graceful  and  ac- 
oomplished  humanity  in  any  class  which  an 
:  atistocracy  does  at  least  encourage  in  one 
class,  though  it  may  be  numerically  a  small 
I  dam.    I  have  not  forgotten  what  Saint-Simon 
and  La  Bruy^re  have  testified  about  the  ig- 
norance of  the  old  noblessa     Saint-Simon 
fiaid  that  they  were  fit  for  nothing  but  fight- 
:  ing,  and  only  qualified  for  promotion  even  in 
I  the  army  by  seniority;  that  the  rest  of  their 
I  time  was  passed  in  **  the  most  deadly  useless- 
ly neag,  the  consequence  of  their  indolence  and 
distaste  for  all  instruction.^^    I  am  sure  that 
my  modem  artillery  captain,  notwithstand- 
h)8  had  manners,  knew  more   than  any  of 
his  forefathers;  but  where  was  his  *' perfect 
kmghthoodf  *^    And  we  easily  forget  ^«how 
much  talent  runs  into  manners,"  as  Emerson 
says.    From  the  artistic  and  poetical  point  of 
▼iew,  behavior  is  an  expression  of  knowledge 
smd  taste  and  feeling  in  combination,  as  cLeeur 
and  l^ble  as  literature  or  painting,  so  that 
when  the  behavior  is  coarse  and  unbecoming 
wc  know  that  the  perceptions  cannot  be  deli- 


cate, whatever  may  have  been  learned  at 
school  When  Dr.  Arnold  travelled  on  the 
(Ilontinent,  nothing  struck  him  more  than  the 
absence  of  gentlemen.  ''We  see  no  gentle- 
men anywhere,"  he  writes  from  Italy.  From 
France  he  writes:  ''  Again  I  have  been  struck 
with  the  total  absence  of  all  gentlemen,  £md 
of  all  persons  of  the  education  and  feelings 
of  gentlemen."  Now,  although  Dr.  Arnold 
spoke  merely  from  the  experience  of  a  tour- 
ist, and  was  perhi^  not  quite  competent  to 
judge  of  Frenchmen  and  Italians  otherwise 
than  from  externals,  still  there  was  ^LUch 
truth  in  his  observation.  It  was  not  quite 
absolutely  true.  I  have  known  two  or  three 
Italian  officers,  and  one  Savoyard  nobleman, 
and  a  Frenchman  here  and  there,  who  were 
as  perfect  gentlemen  as  any  to  be  found  in 
England,  but  they  were  isolated  like  poets, 
and  were  in  fact  poets  in  behavior  and  self- 
discipline.  The  plain  truth  is,  that  there  is 
no  distinct  class  in  Fcance  maintrfiining  good 
manners  as  a  tradition  common  to  aU  its 
members;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  inevitable 
defect  of  a  democracy.  It  may  be  observed, 
further,  that  language  itself  is  defiled  by  the 
vulgarity  of  the  popular  taste;  that  expres- 
sions are  used  continually,  even  by  the  upper 
middle  class,  which  it  is  impossible  to  priut, 
and  which  are  too  grosdy  indecent  to  find  a 
place  even  in  the  dictionaries;  that  respecta- 
ble men,  having  become  insensible  to  the 
meaning  of  these  expressions  from  hearing 
them  used  without  intention,  employ  them 
constantly  from  habit,  as  they  decorate  their 
speech  with  oaths,  whilst  only  purists  re&ain 
from  them  altogetiier. 

An  aiistocracy  may  be  very  narrow  and 
intolerant,  but  it  can  only  exclude  from  its 
own  pale,  whereas  when  a  democracy  is  in- 
tolerant it  excludes  from  all  hiunan  inter- 
course. Our  own  aristocracy,  as  a  class, 
rejects  Dissenters,  and  artists,  and  men  of 
science,  but  they  fiourish  quite  happily  out- 
side of  it  Now  try  to  picture  to  yourself  a 
great  democracy  having  the  same  prejudices, 
who  could  get  out  of  the  democracy?  All 
aristocracies  are  intolerant  with  reference,  I 
will  not  say  to  religion,  but,  more  accurately, 
with  reference  to  the  outward  forms  of  relig- 
ion, and  yet  this  aristocratic  intolerance  has 
not  prevented  the  development  of  religious 
liberty,  because  the  lower  classes  were  not 
strictly  boimd  by  the  customs  of  the  nobility 
cmd  gentry.  The  unwritten  law  appears  to 
be  that  members  of  an  aristocracy  shall  con- 
form either  to  what  is  actually  the  State 
Church  or  to  what  has  been  the  State  Church 
at  some  former  period  of  the  national  history. 
Although  England  is  a  Protestant  country. 
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an  English  gentleman  does  not  lose  caste  when 
he  joins  the  Roman  Catholic  commimion; 
but  he  loses  caste  when  he  becomes  a  Dis- 
senter. The  influence  of  this  caste-law  in 
keeping  the  upper  classes  within  the  Churches 
of  England  and  of  Rome  has  no  doubt  been 
very  considerable,  but  its  influence  on  the 
nation  generally  has  been  incomparably  less 
considerable  than  that  of  some  equally  de- 
cided social  rule  in  the  entire  mind  of  a 
democracy.  Had  this  rule  of  conformity  to 
the  religion  of  the  State  been  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish democracy,  religious  liberty  would  have 
been  extinguished  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  England.  I  say  that  the  customs 
and  convictions  of  a  democracy  are  more 
dangerous  to  intellectual  liberty  than  those 
of  an  aristocracy,  because,  in  matters  of  cus- 
tom, the  gentry  rule  only  within  their  own 
park-palings,  whereas  the  people,  when  power 
resides  with  them,  rule  wherever  the  breezes 
blow.  A  democracy  that  dislikes  reflnement 
and  good  manners  can  drive  men  of  culture 
into  solitude,  and  make  morbid  hermits  of 
the  very  persons^  who  ought  to  be  the  lights 
and  leaders  of  humanity.  It  can  cut  short 
the  traditions  of  good-breeding,  the  traditions 
of  poUte  learning,  the  traditions  of  thoughtful 
leisure,  and  reduce  the  various  national  types 
of  character  to  one  type,  that  of  the  commi9- 
voyageur.  Ail  men  of  refined  sentiment  in 
modem  France  lament  the  want  of  elevation 
in  the  bourgeoisie.  They  read  nothing,  they 
learn  nothing,  they  think  of  nothing  but 
money  and  the  satisfaction  of  their  appetites. 
There  are  exceptions,  of  course,  but  the  tone 
of  the  class  is  mean  and  low,  and  devoid  of 
natural  dignity  or  noble  aspiration.  Their 
ignorance  passes  belief,  fimd  is  accompanied 
by  an  absolute  self-satisfaction.  *'La  fln  de 
la  bourgeoisie,'-  says  an  eminent  French 
author,  ''commence  parcequ'elle  a  les  senti- 
ments de  la  populace.  Je  ne  vois  pas  qu'elle 
lise  d'autres  journaux,  qu'elle  se  regale  d'une 
musique  diff^rente,  qu'elle  ait  des  plaisirs 
plus  61ev^.  Chez  Time  comme  chez  Tautre, 
c'est  le  mSme  amour  de  Fargent,  le  mdme 
respect  du  fait  accompli,  le  m§me  besoin 
dHdoles  pour  les  d^truire,  la  m^me  haine  de 
toute  superiority,  le  mSme  esprit  de  d^nigre- 
ment,  la  m^me  crasse  ignorance !  '*  M.  Renan 
also  complains  that  during  the  Second  Empire 
the  country  sank  deeper  and  deeper  into  vul- 
garity, forgetting  its  past  history  and  its 
noble  enthusiasms.  ''Talk  to  the  peascmt,  to 
the  socialist  of  the  International,  of  France, 
of  her  past  history,  of  her  genius,  he  will  not 
understand  you.  Military  honor  seems  sftad- 
ness  to  him;  the  taste  for  great  things,  the 
glory  of  the  mind,  are  vaki  dreams;  money 


spent  for  art  and  science  fe  money  thrown 
away  foolishly.    Such  is  the  provincial  spirit" 
And  if  this  is  the  provincial  spirit,  what  is  the 
spirit  of  the  metropolitan  democracy?   Is  it 
not  clearly  known  to  us  by  its  acts?    It  had 
the   opportunity,   under  the   Commune,  d 
showing  the  world  how  tenderly  it  cared  for 
the  monuments  of  national  history,  how  anx- 
ious it  was  for  the  preservation  of  noble  archi- 
tecture, of  great  libraries,  of  pictures  that  can 
never  be  replaced.    ICVTiatever  may  have  been 
our  illusions  about  the  character  of  the  Pa- 
risian democracy,  we  know  it  very  accurately 
now.     To  say  tbat  it  is  brutal  would  be  an 
inadequate  use  of  language,  for  the  brutes  are 
only  indifferent  to  history  and  civilization, 
not  hostile  to  them.    So  far  as  it  is  possible 
for  us  to  understand  the  temper  of  that  democ- 
racy, it  appears  to  cherish  an  active  and 
intense  hatred  for  every  conceivable  kind  of 
superiority,  and  an  instinctive  eagerness  to 
abolish  the  past;  or,  as  that  is  not  ix)srable, 
since  the  x)ast  will  always  have  been  in  spite 
of  it,  then  at  least  to  efface  all  visible  me- 
moricds  and  destroy  the  bequests  of  all  pre- 
ceding generations.    If  any  one  had  affirmed, 
before  the  fall  of  Louis  Napoleon,  that  the 
democratic  spirit  was  capable  of  setting  fire 
to  the  Louvre  and  the  national  archives  and 
libraries,    of  deliberately  planning  the  de- 
struction of  all  those  magnificent   edifices, 
ecclesiastical  and  civil,  which  were  the  glory 
of  France  and  the  delight   of   Europe,  we 
should  have  attributed  such  an  assertion  to 
the  exaggerations  of  reactionary  fears.    But 
since  the  year  1870  we  do  not  speculate  about 
the  democratic  temper  in  its  intensest  ezpresr 
sion ;  we  have  seen  it  at  work,  and  we  know 
it.    We  know  that  every  beautiful  building, 
every  precious  manuscript  and  picture,  has 
to  be  protected  against  the  noxious  swarm  of 
Communards  as  a  sea- jetty  against  the  Pholas 
and  the  Teredo. 

Compare  this  temper  with  that  of  a  Mar- 
quis of  Hertford,  a  Duke  of  Devonshire,  a 
Due  de  Luynes !  True  guardians  of  the  means 
of  culture,  these  men  have  given  splendid 
hospitality  to  the  great  authors  and  artiste  of 
past  times,  by  keeping  their  works  for  thefu- 
ture  with  tender  and  reverent  care.  Nor  has 
this  function  of  high  stewardship  ever  been 
more  nobly  exercised  than  it  is  to-day  by  that 
true  knight  and  gentleman,  Sir  Richard  Wal- 
lace. Think  of  the  difference  between  this 
great-hearted  guardian  of  priceless  treasures^ 
keeping  them  for  the  people,  for  civilization, 
and  a  base-spirited  Communard  setting  fire 
to  the  library  of  the  Louvre. 

The  ultra-democratic  spirit  is  hostile  to  colt- 
lure,  from  its  hatred  of  all  delicate  and  ro- 
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mantic  sentiinent,  from  its  scorn  of  the  ten- 
derer and  finer  feelings  of  our  nature,  and  es- 
pecially from  its  brutish  incapacity  to  com- 
prehend the  needs  of  the  higher  life.  If  it  had 
its  way  we  should  be  compelled  by  public 
opinion  to  cast  all  the  records  of  our  ances- 
tors, and  the  shields  they  wore  in  battle,  into 
the  foul  waters  of  an  eternal  Lethe.  The  in- 
tolerance of  the  sentiment  of  birth,  that  noble 
sentiment  which  hasanimated  so  many  hearts 
with  heroism,  and  urged  them  to  deeds  of 
honor,  associated  as  it  is  with  a  cynical  dis- 
belief in  the  existence  of  female  virtue,*  is 
one  of  the  commonest  signs  of  this  evil  spirit 
of  detraction.  It  is  closely  connected  with  an 
ungrateful  indifference  towards  all  that  our 
forefathers  have  done  to  make  civilization 
possible  for  us.  Now,  although  the  intellect- 
ual spirit  studies  the  past  critically,  and  does 
not  accept  history  as  a  legend  is  accepted  by 
the  credulous,  still  the  intellectual  spirit  has 
a  deep  respect  for  all  that  is  noble  in  the  past, 
and  would  preserve  the  record  of  it  forever. 
Qui  you  not  imagine,  have  you  not  actually 
seen,  the  heir  of  some  ancient  house  who 
shares  to  the  full  the  culture  and  aspirations 
of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  who  never- 
theless preserves,  with  pious  reverence,  the 
towers  his  forefathers  built  on  the  ancestral 
earth,  and  the  oaks  they  planted,  and  the 
Bfaields  that  were  carved  on  the  tombs  where 
the  knights  and  their  ladies  rest?  Be  sure 
that  a  right  understanding  of  the  present  is 
compatible  with  a  right  and  reverent  under- 
standing of  the  past,  and  that,  although  we 
may  dosely  question  history  and  tradition,  no 
longer  with  childlike  faith,  still  the  spirit  of 
true  culture  would  never  efface  their  vestiges. 
It  was  not  Michelet,  not  Benan,  not  Hugo, 
^ho  set  fire  to  the  Palace  of  Justice  and  im- 
perilled the  Sainte-Chapelle. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  vices 
find  excesses  of  the  democratic  spirit,  not- 
withstanding the  meanness  of  the  middle 
(Masses  and  the  violence  of  the  mob,  there  is 
one  all-powerful  reason  why  our  best  hopes 
for  the  liberal  culture  of  the  intellect  are  cen- 
tred in  the  democratic  idea.  The  reason  is, 
that  aristocracies  think  too  much  of  persons 
and  positions  to  weigh  facts  and  opinions 
justly.  In  an  aristocratic  society  it  is  thought 
unhecoming  to  state  yoiur  views  in  their  full 
force  in  the  presence  of  any  social  superior. 
If  you  state  them  at  all  you  must  soften  them 
to  suit  the  occasion,  or  you  will  be  a  sinner 
against  good-breeding.  Observe  how  timid 
and  acquiescent  the  ordinary  Englishman  be- 

•TtaeaaHKjalion  between  the  two  is  this.  If  you  beUeve- 
t^  TOO  ore  descended  from  a  distinguished  ancestor,  you 
tr»  simple  enough  to  bettere  hi  his  wife's  fldeli^y. 


comes  in  the  presence  of  a  lord.  No  right- 
minded  person  likes  to  be  thought  impudent, 
and  where  the  tone  of  society  refers  every- 
thing to  x)osition,  you  are  considered  impu- 
dent when  you  forget  your  station.  But 
what  has  my  station  to  do  with  the  truths  the 
intellect  perceives,  that  lie  entirely  outside  of 
me?  From  the  intellectual  point  of  view,  it 
is  a  necessary  virtue  to  forget  your  station,  to 
forget  yourself  entirely,  ctnd  to  think  of  the 
subject  only,  i^  a  manner  perfectly  disinter- 
ested. Anonymous  journalism  was  a  device 
to  escape  from  that  continual  reference  to  the 
rank  and  fortune  of  the  speaker  whieh  is  an 
inveterate  habit  in  all  aristocratic  communi- 
ties. A  young  man  without  title  or  estate 
knows  that  he  would  not  be  listened  to  in  the 
presence  of  his  social  superiors,  so  he  holds^ 
his  tongue  in  society  and  relieves  himself  by 
an  article  in  the  Times.  The  anonymous 
news]>apers  and  reviews  are  a  necessity  in  an 
aristocratic  community,  for  they  are  the  only 
means  of  attracting  attention  to  facts  and 
opinions  without  attracting  it  to  yoimaelf ,  the 
only  way  of  escaping  the  personal  question, 
"Who  and  what  are  you,  that  you  ventiue 
to  speak  so  plainly,  and  where  is  yoiur  stake 
in  the  country? " 

The  democratic  idea,  by  its  theoretic  equal- 
ity amongst  men,  affords  an  almost  complete 
reUef  from  this  imx>ediment  to  intellectual 
conversation.  The  theory  of  equality  is  goo<^ 
because  it  negatives  the  interference  of  rank 
and  wealth  in  matters  that  appertain  to  the 
intellect  or  to  the  moral  sense.  It  may  even 
go  one  step  farther  with  advantage,  and  ig- 
nore intellectual  authority  also.  The  i)erfeo- 
tion  of  the  intellectual  spirit  is  the  entire  for- 
getfulnees  of  persons,  in  the  application  of  the 
whole  power  of  the  mind  to  things,  and  phe- 
nomena, and  ideas.  Not  to  mind  whether  the 
specter  is  of  noble  or  humble  birth,  rich  or 
poor ;  this  indeed  is  much,  but  we  ought  to  at- 
tain a  like  indifference  to  the  authority  of  the 
most  splendid  reputation.  **  Every  great  ad- 
vance in  natural  knowledge,"  says  Professor 
Huxley,  "has  involved  the  absolute  rejection 
of  authority,  the  cherishing  of  the  keenest 
scepticism,  the  annihilation  of  the  spirit  of 
blind  faith;  and  the  most  ardent  votary  of 
science  holds  his  firmest  convictions,  not  be- 
cause the  men  he  most  venerates  hold  them, 
not  because  their  verity  is  testified  by  por- 
tents and  wonders,  but  because  his  experience 
te€u;hes  him  that  whenever  he  chooses  to 
bring  these  convictions  into  contact  with 
their  primary  source.  Nature—whenever  he 
thinks  fit  to  test  them  by  appealing  to  expe- 
riment and  to  observation— Nature  will  oon^ 
firm  them.^' 
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SOCIETY  AND  SOLITUDE. 


LETTER  I. 

TO  ▲  LADY  WHO  DOUBTED  THE  BEAUTY  OF  CST- 
TELLBGTUAL  ITRIENDSHIPS. 

That fntelleetiaal  frienddiipt  are  ia  their. iiatarB  temporaiy, 
yHheai  tliere  Is  no  bails  of  feeling  to  support  them-«Thflir 
freshness  soon  disappears— Danger  of  satiet/— Tomporaiy 
acquaintances— Succession  m  friendships— Free  commu- 
nksatkin  of  InteUectual  results— Friendships  between  ripe 
and  immature  men— Rembrandt  and  Hoogstraten— Ttadl- 
tk>n  transmitted  through  these  friendships. 

I  HEAHTILY  agree  with  you  so  far  as  this, 
that  intellectual  relations  will  not  sustcdn 
friendship  for  very  long,  unless  there  is  also 
some  basis  of  feeling  to  sustain  it.  And  still 
there  is  a  certain  reality  in  the  friendships  of 
the  intellect  whilst  they  last,  and  they  are  re- 
membered gratefully  for  their  profit  when  in 
the  course  of  nature  they  have  ceased.  We 
may  wisely  contract  them,  and  blamelessly 
dissolve  them  when  the  occasion  that  created 
them  has  gone  by.  They  are  like  business 
partnerships,  contracted  from  motives  of  in- 
terest, and  requiring  integrity  above  all 
things,  with  mutual  respect  and  consideration, 
yet  not  necessarily  either  affection  or  the  sem- 
blance of  it.  Since  the  motive  of  the  intellect- 
ual existence  is  the  desire  to  ascertain  and 
communicate  truth,  a  sort  of  positive  and 
negative  electricity  immediately  establishes 
itself  between  those  who  want  to  know  and 
those  who  desire  to  communicate  their  knowl- 
edge; and  the  connection  is  mutually  agreea- 
ble until  these  two  desires  are  satisfied. 
When  this  happens,  the  connection  naturally 
ceases;  but  the  memory  of  it  usually  leaves  a 
permanent  feding  of  good-will,  and  a  perma- 
nent disposition  to  render  services  of  the  same 
order.  This,  in  brief,  is  the  whole  philosophy 
of  the  subject;  but  it  may  be  observed  far- 
ther, that  the  purely  intellectual  intercourse 
which  often  goes  by  the  name  of  friendship 
affords  excellent  opportunities  for  the  formar 
tion  of  real  friendship,  since  it  cannot  be  long 
continued  without  revealing  much  of  the 
whole  nature  of  the  associates. 

We  do  not  easily  exhaust  ihe  mind  of  an- 
other, but  we  easily  exhaust  what  is  accessi- 
ble to  us  in  his  mind ;  and  when  we  have  done 
this,  the  first  benefit  of  intercourse  is  at  an 
end.  Then  comes  a  feeling  of  dulness  and 
disappointment,  which  is  full  of  the  bitterest 
discouragement  to  the  inexperienced.  In  ma- 
turer  life  we  are  so  w^  prepared  for  this  that 
it  discourages  us  no  longer.    We  know  bef cure- 


hand  that  the  freshness  of  the  mind  that  was 
new  to  us  will  rapidly  wear  away,  that  we 
shall  soon  assimilate  the  fragment  of  it  which 
is  aU  that  ever  can  be  made  our  own,  so  we 
enjoy  the  freshness  whilst  it  lasts,  and  are 
even  careful  of  it  as  a  fruiterer  is  of  the  bloom 
upon  his  grapes  and  plums.  It  may  seem  a 
hard  and  worldly  thing  to  say,  but  it  appears 
to  me  that  a  wise  man  might  limit  his  inter- 
course with  others  before  there  was  any  dan- 
ger of  satiety,  as  it  is  wisdom  in  eating  to  rise 
from  table  with  an  appetite.  Certainly,  if  the 
friends  of  our  intellect  live  near  enough  for 
us  to  anticipate  no  permanent  separation  by 
mere  distance,  if  we  may  expect  to  meet  them 
frequently,  to  have  many  opportunities  for  a 
more  thorough  and  searching  exploration  of 
their  minds,  it  is  a  wise  policy  not  to  exhaust 
them  all  at  once.  With  the  chance  acquaint^ 
ances  we  make  in  travelling,  the  case  is  alto- 
gether different;  and  this  is,  no  doubt,  the 
reason  why  men  are  so  astonishingly  com- 
municative when  they  never  expect  to  see 
each  other  any  more.  You  feel  an  intense 
curiosity  about  some  temporary  companion; 
you  make  many  guesses  about  him;  and  to 
induce  him  to  tell  you  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  short  time  you  are  likely  to  be  together, 
you  win  his  confid^ice  by  a  frankness  that 
would  perhaps  considerably  surprise  your 
nearest  neighbors  and  relations.  This  is  due 
to  the  shortness  of  the  opportunity;  but  with 
people  who  live  in  the  same  place,  you  will 
proceed  much  more  deliberately. 

Whoever  would  remain  regularly  provided 
with  intellectual  friends,  ought  to  arrange  a 
succession  of  friendships,  as  gardeners  do 
with  peas  and  strawberries,  so  that,  whilst 
some  are  fully  ripe,  others  should  be  ripening 
to  replace  them.  This  doctrine  sounds  like 
blasphemy  against  friendship;  but  it  is  not* 
intended  to  apply  to  the  sacred  friendship  of 
the  heart,  which  ought  to  be  pennanent  like 
marriage,  only  to  the  friendship  of  the  head, 
which  is  of  the  utmost  utility  to  culture,  yet : 
in  its  nature  temporary.  I  know  a  distin 
guided  Englishman  who  is  quite  remarkable, 
for  the  talent  with  which  he  arranges  his  in* 
intellectual  friendships,  so  as  never  to  be  de* 
pendent  on  any  one,  but  always  sure  of  the  in^ 
tercourse  he  needs,  both  now  and  in  the  fu- 
ture. He  will  never  be  isolated,  never  withH 
out  some  fresh  and  living  interest  in  humaii 
ity.  It  may  seem  to  you  that  there  is  a  la 
mentable  want  of  faith  in  this;  and  I  grau 
at  once  that  a  system  of  this  kind  does  p 
suppose  the  extinction  of  the  boyish  belief 
the  permanence  of  human  relations;  still, 
indicates  a  large-minded  confidence  in 
value  of  human  intercourse,  an  enjoyment 
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the  preeeat,  a  hope  tor  the  future,  and  a  right 
sppreaAUojx  of  the  past. 

Nothing  is  more  beautiful  in  the  intellectual 
life  than  the  willingness  of  all  ciiltivated  people 
-mnleas  they  happen  to  be  aocidentally  soured 
by  circumstances  that  have  made  them 
wretehed-'to  communicate  to  others  the  re- 
sults oi  all  their  toil.  It  is  true  that  they  ap- 
^parently  lose  nothing  by  the  process,  and  that 
a  rich  man  who  gives  some  portion  of  his  ma- 
terial wealth  exercises  a  greater  self-denial; 
still,  when  you  consider  that  men  of  culture, 
in  teaching  others,  abcmdon  something  of  their 
relative  superiority,  and  often  voluntarily  in- 
cur the  sacrifice  of  what  is  most  precious  to 
them,  namely,  their  time,  I  think  you  will  ad- 
mit that  their  readiness  in  this  kind  of  gener- 
osity is  one  of  the  finest  characteristics  of 
highly-developed  humanity.  Of  all  intellect- 
ual friendships,  none  are  so  beautiful  as  those 
which  subsist  between  eld  and  ripe  men  and 
thnr  younger  brethren  in  science,  or  litera- 
ture, or  art.  It  is  by  these  private  friendships, 
even  more  than  by  public  performance,  that 
the  tradition  of  sound  thinking  and  great  do- 
ing is  perpetuated  from  age  to  age.  Hoog- 
Bkaten,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Rembrandt,  asked 
him  many  questions,  which  the  great  master 
answered  thus:— **  Try  to  put  well  in  practice 
what  you  already  know ;  in  so  doing  you  will, 
ia  good  time,  discover  the  hidden  things  which 
you  now  inquire  about.  ^'  That  answer  of 
Rembrandt  B  is  typical  of  the  maturest  teach- 
ing. How  truly  friendly  it  is;  how  full  of 
eDcouragement;  how  kind  in  its  admission 
that  the  yoimger  artist  dd  already  know 
Bometiiing  worth  putting  into  practice;  and 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  how  judicious  in  its  re- 
serve! Few  of  us  have  been  so  exceptionally 
unfortunate  as  not  to  find,  in  our  own  age, 
some  experienced  friend  who  has  helped  us  by 
[HeciouB  counsel,  never  to  be  forgotten.  We 
cannot  render  it  in  kind ;  but  perhaps  in  the 
fulness  of  time  it  may  become  our  noblest  duty 
to  aid  another  as  we  have  ourselves  been  aid- 
ed, and  to  transmit  to  hinxan  invaluable  treas- 
ure, the  tradition  of  the  intellectual  life. 


LETTER  n. 

TO'A  YOUHa  OBFrLEMAN  WHO  UV1BD  MUCH  IK 
FASHIONABLE  SOCIETY. 

Ofertifai  dangen  to  the  Intellectaal  Ufe-^Diffleott  to  resigt  the 
iBlloeiioeB  of  society— GUdlDg'-Fashioiiable  education— 
AiBBCtations  of  knowledge—Not  eaigr  to  aaoertain  what 
people  really  know— Value  of  real  knowledge  diminished 
—Some  good  effects  of  affectations— Their  had  effect  on 
vQrfcer»— Skill  in  amnaementa. 

The  kind  of  life  which  you  have  been  lead- 
ing for  the  last  three  or  four  years  will  always 


be  valuable  to  y  oti  as  a  past  experience,  but  if 
the  intellectual  ambition  you  confess  to  me  is 
quite  serioufiL  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that 
there  are  certain  dangers  in  the  continuation 
of  your  present  existence  if  altogether  unin- 
terrupted. Pray  do  not  suspect  me  of  any 
narrow  prejudice  against  human  intercourse, 
or  of  any  wish  to  make  a  hermit  of  you  before 
your  time,  but  believe  that  the  few  observa- 
tions I  have  to  make  are  grounded  simply 
on  the  desire  that  your  career  should  be  en- 
tirely satisfactory  to  your  own  maturer  judg- 
ment, when  you  will  look  back  upon  it  after 
many  years. 

An  intellectual  man  may  go  into  general 
society  quite  safely  if  only  he  can  resist  its 
influence  upon  his  serious  work ;  but  such  re- 
sistance is  difficult  in  maturity  and  impossi- 
ble in  youth. 

The  sort  of  influence  most  to  be  dreaded  is 
this.  Society  is,  and  must  be,  based  upon  ap- 
pearances, and  not  upon  the  deepest  realities. 
It  rec^uires  some  degree  of  reality  to  produce 
the  appearance,  but  not  a  substantial  reaUty. 
Gilding  is  the  perfect  type  of  what  €k)Giety 
requires.  A  certain  quantity  of  gold  is  neces- 
sary for  the  work  of  the  gilder,  but  a  very 
small  quantity,  and  skill  in  applying  the 
metal  so  as  to  cover  a  large  suriace,  is  of 
greater  consequence  than  the  weight  of  the 
metal  itself.  The  mind  of  a  fashionable  per- 
son is  a  carefully  gilded  mind. 

Consider  fashionable  educaticoi.  Society 
imperatively  requires  an  outside  knowledge 
of  many  things;  not  permittiog  the  frank 
confession  of  ignorance,  whilst  it  is  yet  satis- 
fied with  a  degree  of  knowledge  differing 
only  from  avowed  ignorance  in  permitting 
you  to  be  less  sincere.  All  young  ladies, 
whether  gifted  by  nature  with  any  musioal 
tedent  or  not,  are  compelled  to  say  that  they 
have  learned  to  play  upon  the  piano;  all 
young  gentlemen  are  compelled  to  affect  to 
know  Latin.  In  the  same  way  the  public 
opinion  of  Society  compels  its  members  to 
pretend  to  know  and  appreciate  the  master- 
pieces of  literature  and  art.  There  is,  in 
truth,  so  much  compulsion  of  this  kind  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  ascertain  what  people  do  really 
know  and  care  about  until  they  admit  you 
into  their  confidence. 

The  inevitable  effect  of  these  affectations  is 
to  diminish  the  value,  in  Society,  of  genuine 
knowledge  and  accomplishment  of  all  kinds. 
I  know  a  man  who  is  a  Latin  scholar;  he  is 
one  of  the  few  modems  who  have  really 
learned  Latin ;  but  in  fashionable  society  this 
brings  him  no  distinction,  because  we  are  all 
supposed  to  know  Latin,  and  the  true  scholar, 
when  he  appears,  cannot  be  distinguished 
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from  the  multitude  of  fashionable  pretenders. 
I  know  another  man  who  can  draw;  there 
are  not  many  men,  even  amongst  artists, 
who  can  draw  soundly ;  yet  in  fashionable  so- 
ciety he  does  not  get  the  serious  sort  of  re- 
spect which  he  deserves,  because  fashionable 
pe9ple  believe  that  drawing  is  an  accomplish- 
ment generally  attainable  by  yoifbg  ladies 
and  communicable  by  governesses.  I  have 
no  wish  to  insinuate  that  Society  is  wrong,  in 
requiring  a  certain  pretence  to  education  in 
various  subjects,  and  a  certain  affectation  of 
interest  in  masterpieces,  for  these  pretences 
and  affectations  do  serve  to  deliver  it  from 
the  darkness  of  a  quite  absolute  ignorance. 
A  society  of  fashionable  people  who  think  it 
necessary  to  be  able  to  talk  superficially 
about  the  labors  of  men  really  belonging  to 
the  intellectual  class,  is  always  sure  to  be 
much  better  informed  than  a  Society  such  as 
that  of  the  French  peasantry,  for  example, 
where  nobody  is  expected  to  know  anything. 
It  is  well  for  Society  itself  that  it  should  pro- 
fess a  deep  respect  for  classictd  learning,  for 
the  great  modem  poets  and  painters,  for  sci- 
entific discoverers,  even  though  the  majority 
of  its  members  do  not  seriously  care  about 
them.  The  pretension  itself  requires  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  knowledge,  as  gilding  requires 
-%>  certain  quantity  of  gold. 

The  evil  effects  of  these  affectations  may  be 
gummed  up  in  a  sentence.  They  diminish 
the  apparent  value  of  the  realities  which  they 
rtnitate,  and  they  tend  to  weaken  our  enthusi- 
vsm  for  those  great  realities,  and  our  ardor  in 
•;be  pursuit  of  them.  The  impression  which 
vpjshionable  society  produces  upon  a  student 
^ho  has  Strength  enough  to  resist  it,  is  a 
painful  sense  of  isolation  in  his  earnest  work, 
tf  he  goes  back  to  the  work  with  courage  un- 
diminished, he  still  clearly  realizes-rwhat  it 
would  be  better  for  him  not  to  realize  quite 
so  clearly — ^the  uselessness  of  going  beyond 
fashionable  standards,  if  he  aims  at  social 
success.  And  there  is  still  another  thing  to  be 
said  which  concerns  you  just  now  very  par- 
ticularly. Whoever  leads  the  intellectual  life 
in  earnest  is  sure  on  some  points  to  fail  in 
strict  obedience  to  the  exigencies  of  fashion- 
able life,  so  that,  if  fashionable  successes  are 
still  dear  to  him,  he  will  be  constantly  tempt- 
ed to  make  some  such  reflections  as  the  fol- 
lowing : — **  Here  am  I,  giving  years  and  years 
of  labor  to  a  pursuit  which  brings  no  external 
reward,  when  half  as  much  work  would  keep 
me  abreast  of  the  society  I  live  with,  in  every- 
thing it  really  cares  about.  I  know  quite 
well  all  that  my  learning  is  costing  me. 
Other  men  outshine  me  easily  in  social  pleas- 
ures and  accompli8hment&    My  skill  at  bill- 


iards  and  on  the  moors  is  evidently  declin- 
ing, and  I  cannot  ride  or  drive  so  well  as  fel- 
lows who  do  very  Uttle  else.  In  fact  I  am  be- 
coming an  old  muff,  and  all  I  have  to  show 
on  the  other  side  is  a  degree  of  scholarship 
which  only  six  men  in  Europe  can  appreciate, 
and  a  speciality  in  natural  science  in  which 
my  little  discoveries  are  sure  to  be  either  an- 
ticipated or  left  behind." 

The  truth  is,  that  to  succeed  well  in  fashion- 
able society  the  higher  intellectual  attain- 
ments are  not  so  useful  as  distinguished  skill 
in  those  amusements  which  are  the  real  busi- 
of  the  fashionable  world.  The  three  thingB 
which  tell  best  in  your  favor  amongst  youn$: 
gentlemen  are  to  be  an  excellent  shot,  to  ride 
well  to  hounds,  and  to  play  billiards  vrith 
great  skill.  I  wish  to  say  nothing  against  any 
of  these  accomplishments,  having  an  espe^- 
cially  hearty  admiration  and  respect  for  aU 
good  horsemen,  and  considering  the  game  of 
billiards  the  most  perfectly  beautiful  of  games; 
still,  the  fact  remains  that  to  do  these  things 
as  well  as  some  yoimg  gentlemen  do  them,  we 
must  devote  the  time  which  they  devote,  and 
if  we  regularly  give  nine  hours  a  day  to  grav- 
er occupations,  pray,  how  and  where  are  we 
to  find  it? 


LETTER  m. 

TO  A  YOUNG  GENTLEMAN  WHO  LIVED  XUOH  DT 
FASHIONABLE  SOCIETY. 

Some  exoeptiooal  meD  may  live  alternately  in  different  wortdi 
—Instances— Differences  between  the  fashionable  and  the 
intellectual  spirit— Men  sometimes  made  unfkshlonaUe  \ij 
special  natural  gifts— Sometimes  by  trifling  extamal  cif' 
cumstanoes— Anecdote  of  Ampftre— He  did  not  shine  in  so- 
ciety—His  wlfe*s  anxieties  about  his  material  wants— Ap- 
parent contrast  between  Ampdre  and  Oliver  OoldsmittL 

Tou  ask  me  why  there  should  he  any  fun- 
damental incompatibility  between  the  fash- 
ionable €uid  the  intellectual  Uves.  It  seems  to  *■ 
you  that  the  two  might  possibly  be  reconciled, 
and  you  mention  instances  of  men  who  at- 
tained intellectual  distinction  without  desert- 
ing the  fashionable  world. 

Yes,  there  have  been  a  few  examples  of  men 
endowed  with  that  overflow  of  energy  which: 
permits  the  most  opposite  pursuits,  and  ena- 
bles its  possessors  to  live,  apparentily,  in  two 
worlds  between  which  there  is  not  any  nat- 
ural affinity.  A  famous  French  novelist  once: 
took  the  trouble  to  elaborate  the  portrait  of  a, 
lady  who  passed  one  hcdf  of  her  time  in  virtue 
and  churches,  whilst  she  employed  the  other; 
half  in  the  wildest  adventures.  In  real  life 
I  may  allude  to  a  distinguished  FSnglifih  en 
graver,  who  spent  a  fortnight  over  his  plate 
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aiid  a  fortnight  in  some  fashionable  watering- 
place,  alternately,  and  who  found  this  distribu- 
tion of  his  time  not  unfavorable  to  the  elasticity 
of  Ms  mind.  Many  hard-working  Londoners, 
vrho  fiurly  deserve  to  be  considered  intellect- 
ual men,  pass  their  days  in  professional  labor 
and  their  evenings  in  fashionable  society. 
Bat  in  all  instances  of  this  kind  the  profes- 
Bional  work  is  serious  enough,  and  regular 
enough,  to  give  a  very  substantial  basis  to  the 
life,  so  that  the  times  of  recreation  are  kept 
daily  subordinate  by  the  very  necessity  of  cir- 
cumstances. If  you  had  a  profession,  and 
were  obUged  to  follow  it  in  earnest  six  or  eight 
hours  a  day,  the  more  Society  amused  you, 
the  better.  The  danger  in  your  case  is  that 
your  whole  existence  may  take  a  fashionable 
tone. 

The  esprit  or  tone  of  fashion  differs  from  the 
intellectual  tone  in  ways  which  I  will  attempt 
to  define.  Fashion  is  nothing  more  than  the 
temporary  custom  of  rich  and  idle  people  who 
make  it  their  principal  business  to  study  the 
external  elegance  of  life.  This  custom  inces- 
santly changes.  If  your  habits,  of  mind  and 
life  change  with  it  you  are  a  fashionable  per- 
son^ but  if  your  habits  of  mind  and  life  either 
remain  pemoanently  fixed  or  follow  some  law 
of  your  own  individual  nature,  then  you  are 
outside  of  fashion.  The  intellectual  spirit  is 
remarkable  for  its  independence  of  custom, 
and  therefore  on  many  occasions  it  will  clash 
with  the  fashionable  spirit.  It  does  so  most 
frequently  in  the  choice  of  pursuits,  and  in 
the  proportionate  importance  which  the  indi- 
vidual student  will  (in*  his  own  case)  assign  to 
his  pursuits.  The  regulations  of  fashionable 
life  have  fixed,  at  the  least  temporarily,  the 
degree  of  time  and  attention  which  a  fashion- 
able person  may  devote  to  this  thing  or  that. 
The  intellectual  spirit  ignores  these  regula- 
tions, and  devotes  its  possessor,  or  more  ac- 
curately its  posaesaed^  to  the  intellectual  spe- 
ciality for  which  he  has  most  aptitude,  often 
leaving  him  ignorant  of  what  fashion  has  de- 
cided to  be  essential  After  living  the  intel- 
lectual life  for  several  years  he  will  know  too 
much  of  one  thing  and  too  little  of  some  othei* 
things  to  be  ill  conformity  with  the  fashion- 
able ideal .  For  example,  the  fashionable  ideal 
of  a  gentleman  requires  classical  scholarship, 
bat  it  is  so  difficult  for  artists  and  men  of  sci- 
ence to  be  classical  scholars  also  that  in  this 
respect  they  ar^  likely  to  fall  short.  I  knew 
a  man  who  became  unfashionable  because  he 
had  a  genius  for  mechanics.  He  was  always 
about  steam-engines,  and,  though  a  gentleman 
by  birth,  associated  from  choice  with  men 
who  understood  the  science  that  chiefly  inter- 
ested him,  of  which  all  fashionable  people 


were  so  profoundly  ignorant  that  he  habit- 
ually kept  out  of  their  way.  He,  on  his  part, 
neglected  scholarship  and  literature  and  all 
that  "artistry  of  life,"  as  Mr.  Robert  Lytton 
caUs  it,  in  which  fashionable  society  excels. 
Men  are  frequently  driven  into  imf ashionable 
existence  by  the  very  force  and  vigor  of  their 
own  intellectual  gifts,  and  sometimes  by  ex- 
ternal circumstances,  apparently  most  trifling, 
yet  of  infinite  influence  on  human  destiny. 
There  is  a  good  instance  of  this  in  a  letter  from 
Ampere  to  his  young  wife,  that  **  Julie"  who 
was  lost  to  him  so  soon.  '^Iwent  to  dine 
yesterday  at  Madame  Beauregard^s  with 
hands  blackened  by  a  harmless  drug  which 
stains  the  skin  for  three  or  four  days.  8he  de- 
clared that  it  looked  like  manure,  and  left 
the  table,  saying  that  she  would  dine  when 
I  was  at  a  distance.  I  promised  not  to  re- 
turn there  before  my  hands  were  white.  Of 
course  I  shall  never  enter  the  house  again." 

Here  we  have  an  instance  of  a  man  of  sci- 
ence who  has  temporarily  disqualified  him- 
self for  pohte  society  by  an  experiment  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge.  What  do  you  think 
of  the  vulgarity  of  Madame  Beauregard?  To 
me  it  appears  the  perfect  type  ©f  that  pre-oc- 
cupation  about  appearances  which  blinds  the 
genteel  vulgar  to  the  true  nobility  of  life. 
Were  not  Ampere's  stained  hands  nobler 
than  many  white  ones?  It  is  not  necessary 
for  every  intellectual  worker  to  blacken  his 
fingers  with  chemicals,  but  a  kind  of  rust 
very  frequently  comes  over  him  which  ought 
to  be  as  readily  forgiven,  yet  rarely  w  for- 
given. **  In  his  relations  with  the  world," 
writes  the  biographer  of  Ampere,  **  the  ar 
thority  of  superiority  disappeared.  To  thh^ 
the  course  of  years  brought  no  sdtemative. 
Ampere  become  celebrated,  laden  with  honor- 
able distinctions,  the  great  Ampere!  outside 
the  speculations  of  the  intellect,  was  hesitat- 
ing and  timid  again,  disquieted  and  troubled, 
and  more  disposed  to  accord  his  confidence 
to  others  than  to  himself." 

Intellectual  pursuits  did  ^ot  qualify  Ampere, 
they  do  not  qualify  any  one,  for  success  in 
fashionable  society.  To  succeed  in  the  world 
you  ought  to  he  of  the  world,  so  as  to  share 
the  things  which  interest  it  without  too  wide 
a  deviation  from  the  prevalent  current  of 
your  thoughts.  Its  passing  interests,  its  tem- 
porary customs,  its  transient  phases  of  senti- 
ment and  opinion,  ought  to  be  for  the  moment 
your  own  interests,  your  own  feelings  and 
opinions.  A  mind  absorbed  as  Amp^e*s  was 
in  the  contemplation  and  elucidation  of  the 
unchangeable  laws  of  nature,  is  too  much 
fixed  upon  the  permanent  to  adapt  itself 
naturally  to  these  ever-vcu-ying   estimates. 
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He  did  not  easily  speak  the  world's  lighter 
l€uigU3ge,  he  could  not  move  with  its  mobili- 
ty. Such  men  forget  ev^n  what  they  eat  and 
what  th^  put  on;  Ampere's  young  wife  was 
in  constant  anxiety,  whilst  the  pair  were 
separated  by  the  severity  of  their  fate,  as 
to  the  sufficiency  of  his  diet  and  the  de- 
cency of  his  appearance.  One  day  she  writes 
to  him  to  mind  not  to  go  out  in  his  shabby  old 
coat,  and  in  the  same  letter  she  entreats  him 
to  pm^chase  a  bottle  of  wine,  so  that  when  he 
took  no  milk  or  broth  he  would  find  it,  and 
when  it  was  all  drunk  she  tells  him  to  buy 
another  bottle.  Afterwards  she  aaks  him 
whether  he  makes  a  good  fire,  and  if  he  has 
any  chairs  in  his  room.  In  another  letter  she 
inquires  if  his  bed  is  comfortable,  and  in 
another  she  tells  him  to  mind  about  his  acids, 
for  he  has  burnt  holes  in  his  blue  stockings. 
Again,  she  begs  him  to  try  to  have  a  passably 
decent  appearance,  because  that  will  give 
pleasure  to  his  poor  wife.  He  answers,  to 
tranquillize  her,  that  he  does  not  bum  his 
things  now,  and  that  he  makes  chemical  ex- 
periments only  in  his  old  breeches  with  his 
gray  coat  and  his  waistcoat  of  greenish  velvet. 
But  one  day  he  is  forced  to  confess  that  she 
must  send  him  new  trousers  if  he  is  to  ap- 
pear before  MM.  Delambre  and  Villars.  He 
**  does  not  know  what  to  do, ''  his  best  breeches 
still  smell  of  turpentine,  and,  having  wished 
to  put  on  trousers  to  go  to  the  Society  of  Emu- 
lation, he  saw  the  hole  which  Barrat  fancied 
he  had  mended  become  bigger  than  ever,  so 
that  it  showed  the  piece  of  different  cloth 
which  he  had  sown  under  it.  He  adds  that 
hJB  wife  will  be  afraid  that  he  will  spoil  his 
'*  beau  pantcUon^^^  but  he  promises  to  send  it 
back  to  her  as  clean  as  when  he  received  it. 
How  different  is  all  this  from  that  watchful 
care  about  externals  which  marks  the  man  of 
fashion  I  Ampere  was  quite  a  young  man 
then,  still  almost  a  bridegroom,  yet  he  is  al- 
ready so  absorbed  in  the  intellectual  life  as  to 
forget  appearances  utterly,  except  when  Ju- 
lie, with  feminine  watchfulness,  writes  to  re- 
call them  to  his  mind.  I  am  not  defending 
or  advocating  this  carelessness.  It  is  better 
to  be  neat  and  tidy  than  to  go  in  holes  and 
patches;  but  I  desire  to  insist  upon  th&  radi- 
cal difference  between  the  fashionable  spirit 
and  the  intellectual  spirit.  And  this  differ- 
ence,  which  shows  itself  in  these  external 
things,  is  not  less  evident  in  the  clothing  or 
preparation  of  the  mind.  Amp^re^s  intellect, 
great  and  noble  as  it  was,  could  scarcely 
be  considered  more  suitable  for  le  grand 
monde  than  the  breeches  that  smelt  of  tur- 
pentine, or  the  trousers  made  ragged  by 
aquafortis. 


A  splendid  contrast,  as  to  tailoring,  was 
our   own   dear  Ohver  Goldsmitii,  who  dis- 
played  himself  in  those  wonderful  velvet 
coats  and  satin  small-clothes  from  Mr.  Fil- 
by's,  which  are  more  famous  than  the  finest 
garmeate  ever  worn  by  prince  or  peer.    WIm) 
does  not  remember  that  bloom-colored  coat 
w^ich  the  ablest  painters  have  studiously  im- 
mortalized, made  by  John  Filby,  at  the  Har- 
row, in  Water  Lane  (best  advertised  of  tail- 
ors!),  and  that  charming  blue  velvet  suit 
which  Mr.  Filby  was  never  paid  fort    Surely 
a  poet  so  splendid  was  fit  for  the  career  of 
fashion  I    No,  Ohver  Gk)ldBmith*s  velvet  and 
lace  were  the  expression  of  a -deep  and  pain- 
ful sense  of  personal  unfitness.    They  were 
the  fine  frame  which  is  intended  to  pass  off 
an  awkward  and  imperfect  picture.    There 
was  a  quieter  dignity  in  Johnson's  threadbare 
sleeves.    Johnson,  the  most  infiuential  though 
not  the  most  elegant  intellect  of  his  time,  is 
grander  in  his  neglect  of  fashion  than  Gold- 
smith in  his  ruinous  subservience.    And  if  it 
were  permitted  to  me  to  speak  of  two  or 
three  great  geniuses  who  adorn  the  age  in 
which  we  ourselves  are  living,  I  might  add 
that  they  seem  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
author  of  *'  Basselas  "  rather  than  that  of  Mr. 
Filby^s  illustrious  customer.    They  remind 
me  of  a  good  old  squire  who,  from  a  fine  sen- 
timent of  duty,  permitted  the  village  artist 
to  do  his  worst  upon  him,  and  incurred  theac€- 
by  this  withering  observation  from  his  met- 
ropoUtan  tailor:   ''You  are  covered^  air,  but 
you  are  not  dreesedl " 


LETTER  IV. 

i 

TO  A  YOtmG  GENTLEMAN  WHO  LIVED  MUCH  15 
FASmONABLE  SOCIETY. 

Tot  of  profes8ioii»-Mobility  of  fuhJaoable  taste—PncCieal    ; 
flenrice  of  an  external  deference  to  culture— Incompati-     ' 
bllity  between  faBhionable  and  intellectual  lives- What 
each  has  to  offer. 

Your  pohte,  almost  diplomatic  answer  to  ; 
my  letter  about  fashionable  society  may  be  ; 
not  unfairly  concentrated  into  some  such  par-  '. 
agraph  as  the  following : — 

''What  grounds  have  I  for  concluding  that   ' 
the  professed  tastes  and  opinions  of  Society 
are  in  any  degree  insincere?    May  not  society  , 
be  quite  sincere  in  the  preferences  which  it 
professes,  and  are  not  the  preferences  them- 
selves almost  always  creditable  to  the  good 
taste  and  really  advanced  culture  of  the  So- 
ciety which  I  suspect  of  a  certain  degree  of  ; 
affectation?'' 

This  is  the  sense  of  your  letter,  and  in  reply 
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to  H I  give  you  a  simple  but  sore  teat  Is  the 
professed  opinion  carried  out  in  practice, 
when  there  are  fair  opportunities  fonpractioe? 

Let  us  go  so  far  as  to  examine  a  particular 
instance.  Your  friends  profess  to  appreciate 
classical  literature.  Do  they  read  it?  Or,  on 
the  other  hand,  do  they  confine  themselves 
to  believing  that  it  is  a  good  thing  for  other 
peopletoreadit? 

When  I  was  a  schoolboy,  people  told  me 
that  the  classical  authors  of  antiquity  were 
eminently  useful,  and  indeed  absolutely  nec- 
eaary  to  the  culture  of  the  himian  mind, 
but  I  perceived  that  they  did  not  read  them. 
So  I  have  heard  many  people  express  great 
respect  for  art  and  science,  only  they  did  not 
go  90  far  as  to  master  any  department  of  art 
or  science. 

If  you  will  apply  this  test  to  the  professions 
of  what  is  especially  called  fashionable  society 
it  is  probable  that  you  will  arrive  at  the  con- 
ehisions  of  the  minority,  which  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  express.  You  will  find  that  the  faBh- 
ionable  world  remains  very  contentedly  out- 
side the  true  working  intellectual  life,  and 
does  not  really  share  either  its  labors  or  its 
aspirations. 

Another  kind  of  evidence,  which  tells  in  the 
same  direction,  is  the  mobility  of  fashionable 
taste.  At  one  time  some  studies  are  fash- 
ionable, at  another  time  these  are  neglected 
and  others  have  taken  their  place.  You  will 
not  find  this  fickleness  in  the  true  intellectual 
▼Olid,  which  steadily  pursues  all  its  various 
studies,  and  keeps  them  well  abreast,  century 
after  century. 

If  I  insist  uxK>n  this  distinction  with  refer- 
ence to  you,  do  not  accuse  me  of  hostility  even 
to  fai^on  itself.  Fashion  is  one  of  the  meLt 
Divine  institutions  of  human  society,  ana  the 
best  philosophy  rebels  against  none  of  the  au- 
thoritiesthat  be,  but  studies  and  endeavors  to 
exi^ain  them.  The  external  deference  which 
Society  yields  to  culture  is  practically  of  great 
service,  although  (I  repeat  the  epithet)  it  is 
Vernal.  The  sort  of  good  effect  is  in  the  in- 
tellectual sphere  what  the  good  effect  of  a  gen- 
eral religious  profession  is  in  the  moral  sphere. 
AH  fashionable  society  goes  to  church.  Fash- 
ionable religion  differs  from  the  religion  of 
Peter  and  Paul  as  ^hionable  science  differs 
hom  that  of  Humboldt  and  Arago,  yet,  not- 
withstanding this  difference,  the  profession  of 
ndigion  is  useful  to  Society  as  some  restraint, 
at  least  during  one  day  out  of  seven,  upon  its 
inveterate  tendency  to  live  exclusively  for  its 
amosement.  And  if  any  soul  happens  to 
f^ome  into  existence  in  the  fashionable  world 
^ich  has  the  genuine  religious  nature,  that 
nstctre  has  a  chance  of  developing  itself,  and 


of  finding  ready  to  hand  certain  customs 
which  are  favorable  to  its  well-being.  80  it 
is,  though  in  quite  a  different  direction,  with 
the  esteem  which  Society  professes  for  intel- 
lectual pursuits.  It  is  an  esteem  in  great  part 
merely  nominal,  as  fashionable  Christianity  is 
nominal,  and  still  it  helps  and  favors  the  early 
development  of  the  genuine  faculty  where  it 
exists.  It  is  certainly  a  great  help  to  us  that 
fashionable  society,  which  has  such  a  tremen- 
dous, such  €ui  almost  irresistible  x>ower  for 
good  or  evil,  does  not  openly  discourage  our 
pursuits,,  but  on  the  contrary  regards  them 
with  great  external  deferenoe  and  respect. 
The  recognition  which  Society  has  given  to 
artists  has  been  wanting  in  frankness  and  in 
promptitude,  though  even  in  this  case  much 
may  be  said  to  excuse  a  sort  of  hesitation 
rather  than  refusal  which  was  attributable  to 
the  strangeness  and  novelty  of  the  artistic 
caste  in  England ;  but  Society  has  far  more 
than  a  generation  professed  a  respect  for  liter- 
ature and  erudition  which  has  helped  those 
two  branches  of  culture  more  effectually  than 
great  subsidies  of  money.  The  exact  truth 
seems  to  be  that  Society  is  sincere  in  approv- 
ing our  devoti(ni  to  these  pursuits,  but  is  not 
yet  sufficiently  interested  in  them  to  appreci- 
ate them  otherwise  than  from  the  outside,  just 
as  a  fother  and  mother  applaud  their  boys  for 
reading  Thucydides,  yet  do  not  read  him 
themselves,  either  in  the  original  or  in  a  trans- 
lation. 

All  that  I  care  to  insist  upon  is  that  there 
is  a  degree  of  incompatibility  between  the 
fashionable  and  the  intellectual  lives  which 
makes  it  necessary,  at  a  certain  time,  to 
choose  one  or  the  other  as  our  own.  There  is 
no  hostility,  there  need  not  be  any  uncharit- 
able feeling  on  one  side  or  the  other,  but  there 
must  be  a  resolute  choice  between  the  two. 
If  you  decide  for  the  intellectual  life,  you  will 
incur  a  definite  loss  to  set  against  your  gain. 
Your  existence  may  have  calmer  and  pro- 
founder  satisfactions,  but  it  will  be  less  amus- 
ing, and  even  in  an  appreciable  degree  less 
human;  less  in  harmony,  I  mean,  with  the 
common  instincts  and  feelings  of  humanity. 
For  the  fashionable  world,  although  decorat- 
ed by  habits  of  expense,  has  enjoyment  for 
its  object,  and  arrives  at  enjoyment  by  those 
methods  which  the  experience  of  generations 
has  proved  to  be  most  efficacious.  Variety 
of  amusement,  frequent  change  of  scenery 
and  society,  healthy  exercise,  pleasant  occu- 
pation of  the  mind  without  fatigue — these 
things  do  indeed  make  existence  agreeable  to 
human  nature,  and  the  science  of  living  agree- 
ably is  better  understood  in  the  fashionable 
I  society  of  Englimd  than  by  laborious  students 
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and  aavans.  The  life  led  by  that  society  is 
the  true  heaven  of  the  natural  man,  who 
likes  to  have  frequent  feasts  and  a  hearty 
appetite,  who  enjoys  the  varying  spectacle 
of  wealth,  and  splendor,  and  pleasure,  who 
loves  to  watch,  from  the  Olympus  or  his  per- 
sonal ease,  the  curious  results  of  labor  in 
which  he  takes  no  part,  the  interesting  inge- 
nuity of  the  toiling  world  below.  In  ex- 
change for  these  varied  pleasures  of  the  spec- 
tator the  intellectual  life  can  offer  you  but 
one  satisfaction,  for  all  its  promises  are  re- 
ducible simply  to  this,  that  you  shall  come  at 
lafit,  after  infinite  labor,  into  contact  with 
some  great  reality— tha,t  you  shall  know,  and 
do,  in  such  sort  that  you  will  feel  yoiurself  on 
firm  groimd  and  be  recognized — probably  not 
much  applauded,  but  yet  recognized— as  a 
fellow-laborer  by  other  knowers  and  doers. 
Before  you  come  to  this,  most  of  your  present 
accomplishments  will  be  abandoned  by  your- 
self as  unsatisfactory  and  insufficient,  but  one 
or  two  of  them  will  be  turned  to  better  ac- 
count, and  will  give  you  after  many  years  a 
tranquil  self-respect,  and,  what  is  still  rarer 
and  better,  a  very  deep  and  earnest  reverence 
for  the  greatness  which  is  above  you.  Severed 
from  the  vanities  of  the  Illusory,  you  will  live 
with  the  realities  of  knowledge,  as  one  who 
has  quitted  the  painted  scenery  of  the  theatre 
to  listen  by  the  eternal  ocean  or  gaze  at  the 
granite  hills. 


LETTER  v. 

TO  A  Y0T7KO  GENTLEMAN  WHO  KEPT  ENTZBELY 

OUT  OF  OOMPANY. 

That  Soddty  which  Is  fHvoIous  in  tih»  nuMB  contains  individ- 
uals who  are  not  frivolous— A  piece  of  the  author*s  early 
experience— Those  who  Jceep  out  of  Society  miss  oppor- 
tunities—People  talk  about  what  they  have  in  common— 
That  we  ought  to  be  tolerant  of  dulness— The  loss  to 
Society  if  superior  men  all  held  aloof —Utility  of  the  gifted 
in  general  socie^— Thoy  ought  not  to  submit  to  ezpul- 
sioii. 

I  WILLINGLY  concede  all  that  you  say  against 
iashionable  society  as  a  whole.  It  is,  as  you 
say,  frivolous,  bent  on  amusement  incapable 
of  attention  sufficiently  prolonged  to  grasp 
any  serious  subject,  aad  liable  both  to  confu- 
sion cuid  inaccuracy  in  the  ideas  which  it 
hastily  forms  or  easily  receives.  You  do 
right,  assuredly,  not  to  let  it  waste  your  most 
valuable  hours,  but  I  believe  also  that  you  do 
wrong  in  keeping  out  of  it  altogether. 

The  society  which  seems  so  frivolous  in 
masses  contains  individual  members  who,  if 
you  knew  them  better,  would  be  able  and 


willing  ta  render  you  the  most  efficient  Intel' 
lectual  help,  and  you  miss  this  help  by 
restricting  yourself  exclusively  to  bookiL 
Nothing  can  replace  the  conversation  of  liv- 
ing men  and  women;  not  even  the  richest 
literature  can  replace  it. 

Many  years  ago  I  was  thrown  by  accidefnt 
amongst  a  certain  society  of  Englishmen  who, 
when  they  were  all  together,  never  talked 
about  anything  worth  talking  about.    Their 
general  conversations  were  absolutely  empty 
and  null,  and  I  concluded,  as  yoimg  men  00 
easily  conclude,  that  those  twenty  or  thirfy 
gentlemen  had  not  half  a  dozen  ideas  amongst 
them.    A  little  reflection  might  have  remind- 
ed me  that  my  own  talk  was  no  better  than 
theirs^  and  consequently  that  there  might  be 
others  in  the  company  who  also  knew  more 
and  thought  more  than  they  expressed.    I 
found  out,  by  accident,  after   awhile,  thai   | 
some  of  these  men  had  more  than  common   «- 
culture  in  various  directions;  one  or  two  had    - 
travelled  far,  and  brought  home  the  results  of   ; 
much   observation;   one  or  two  had    read   " 
largely,  and  with  profit;  more  than  one  had   *: 
studied  a  science ;  five  or  six  had  seen  a  ^reat   ' 
deal  of  the  world.    It  was  a  youthful  mistake   ■ 
to  conclude  that,  because  their  general  con-  ^ 
versation  was  very  dull,  the  men  were  dull 
individually.     The  general  conversations  of  • 
English  society  are   dull;   it  is  a  national  / 
characteristic.    But  the  men  themselves  are  « 
individually  often  very  well  informed,  and 
quite  capable  of  imparting  their  informatton 
to  a  single  interested  listener.    The  art  is  to  . 
be  that  listener.    Englishmen  have  the  great- 
est dread  of  producing  themselves  in  the  semi- 
publicity  of  a  general  conversation^  becausi* 
they  fear  that  their  special  topics  may  not  be 
cared  for  by  some  of  the  persons  present ;  but 
if  you  can  get  one  of  them  into  a  quiet  comer 
by  himself,  and  hmnor  his  shyness  with  sufii- 
cient  delicacy  and  tact,  he  will  disburden  his 
mind  at  last,  and  experience  a  relief  in  so 
doing. 

By  keeping  out  of  society  altogether  you 
miss  these  precious  opportunities.  The  wise  , 
course  is  to  mix  as  much  with  the  world  as 
may  be  possible  without  withdrawing  too 
much  time  from  your  serious  studies,  but  not 
to  expect  anything  valuable  from  the  general 
talk,  which  is  nothing  but  a  neutral  mediiun 
in  which  intelligences  float  and  move  as 
yachts  do  in  sea-water,  and  for  which  they 
ought  not  to  be  held  individucdly  responsible. 
The  talk  of  Society  answers  its  purpose  if  it 
simply  permits  many  different  people  to 
come  together  without  clashing,  and  the 
purpose  of  its  conventions  is  the  ttvoidanoe 
of  collision.      In  England  the  small    talk 
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is  heavy,  like  water;  in  France  it  is  light 
asair;  in  both. amntries  it  is  a  medium  and 
no  more. 

Society  talks,  by  preference,  about  amuse- 
ments,' it  does  so  because  when  people  meet 
for  recreation   they  wish   to   relieve   their 
minds  from  serious  cares,  and  also  for  the 
practical  reason  that  Society  must  talk  about 
what  its  members  have  in  common,  and  their 
amusements  are  more  in  common  than  their 
work.    As  M.  Thiers  recommended  the  repub- 
lican form  of  government  in  France  on  the 
groond  that  it  was  the  form  which  divided 
bis  countrymen  least,  so  a  polite  and  highly 
civilized  society  chooses  for  the  subject  of 
general   conversation    the    topic   which    is 
least  likely  to  separate  the  different  people 
who  are  present.    It  almost  always  happens 
that  the  best  topic  having  this  recommenda- 
tion is  some  species   of   amusement;  since 
amusements  are  easily  learnt  outside  the  busi- 
nees  of  life,  and  we  are  all  initiated  into  them 
in  youth. 

For  these  reasons  I  think  that  we  ought  to 
be  extremely  tolerant  of  the  dulness  or  frivol- 
ity which  may  seem  to  prevail  in  any  nu- 
merous comx>any,  and  not  to  conclude  too 
iiastily  that  the  members  of  it  are  in  any  de- 
gree more  dull  or  frivolous  than  ountolves. 
It  is  unfortunate,  certainly,  that  the  art  of 
general  conversation  is  not  so  successfully 
cultivated  as  it  might  be,  and  there  are  rea- 
flons  for  believing  that  our  posterity  will  sur- 
pass us  in  this  respect,  because  as  culture  in- 
eteaacB  the  spirit  of  toleration  increases  with 
it,  so  that  the  great  questions  of  politics  and 
religion,  in  which  all  are  interested,  may  bo 
discussed  miore  safely  than  they  could  be  at 
the  present  day,  by  persons  of  different  ways 
of  thinking.  But  even  the  sort  of  general 
conversation  we  have  now,  poor  as  it  may 
seem,  still  sufB.ciently  serves  as  a  medium  for 
human  intercourse,  and  permits  us  to  meet 
on  a  common  ground  where  we  may  select  at 
loBure  the  agreeable  or  instructive  friends 
that  our  higher  intellect  needs,  and  without 
irhom  the  intellectual  life  is  one  of  the  ghast- 
liest of  solitudes. 

And  now  i>ermit  me  to  add  a  few  observa- 
tions on  another  aspect  of  this  subject,  which 
is  not  without  its  importance. 

Let  us  suppose  that  every  one  of  rather 
more  than  ordinary  cai)acity  and  culture  were 
to'  act  as  you  yourself  are  acting,  and  with- 
draw entirely  from  general  society.  Let  us 
ieave  out  of  consideration  for  the  present  the 
loss  to  their  private  culture  which  would  be 
ibe  consequence  of  missing  every  opportunity 


for  forming  new  intellectual  friendships.  Let 
us  consider,  this  time,  what  would  be  the 
consequence  to  Society  itself. 

If  all  the  ciiltivated  men  were  withdrawn 
from  it,  the  general  tone  of  Society  would  in- 
evitably descend  much  lower  even  than  it  is 
at  present;  it  would  sink  so  low  that  the 
whole  national  intellect  would  undergo  a  sure 
and  inevitable  deterioration.  It  is  plainly  the 
duty  of  men  situated  as  you  are,  who  have 
been  endowed  by  nature  with  superior  facul- 
ties, and  who  have  enlarged  them  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge,  to  preserve  Society  by 
their  presence  from  an  evil  so  svu'ely  prolific 
of  bad  consequences.  If  Society  is  less  nar- 
row, and  selfish,  and  intolerant,  and  apathetic 
than  it  used  to  be,  it  is  because  they  who  are 
the  salt  of  the  earth  have  not  disdained  to 
mix  with  its  grosser  and  earthier  elements. 
All  the  improvement  in  public  sentiment,  and 
the  advancement  in  general  knowledge  which 
have  marked  the  course  of  recent  generations, 
are  to  be  attributed  to  the  wholesome  influ- 
ence of  men  who  coiild  think  and  feel,  and 
who  steadily  exercised,  often  quite  obscurely, 
yet  not  the  less  usefully  in  their  time  and 
place,  the  subtle  but  powerful  attraction  of  the 
greater  mind  over  the  less.  Instead  of  com- 
plaining that  people  are  ignorant  and  frivo- 
lous, we  ought  to  go  amongst  them  and  lead 
them  to  the  higher  life.  *'  I  know  not  how  it 
is,"  said  one  in  a  dull  circle  to  a  more  gifted 
friend  who  entered  it  occasionally,  ''when 
we  are  left  to  ourselves  we  are  all  lamentably 
stupid,  but  whenever  you  are  kind  enough  to 
come  amongst  us  we  all  talk  very  much  bet- 
ter, and  of  things  that  are  well  worth  talking 
about."  The  gifted  man  is  always  welcome, 
if  ^nly  he  will  stoop  to  conquer,  and  forget 
himself  to  give  light  and  heat  to  others.  The 
low  Philistinism  of  many  a  provincial  town  is 
due  mainly  to  the  shy  reserve  of  the  one  or 
two  superior  men  who  fancy  that  they  cannot 
amalgamate  with  the  common  intellect  of 
the  place. 

Not  only  would  I  advocate  a  little  patient 
condescension,  but  even  something  of  the 
sturdier  temper  which  will  not  be  driven  out. 
Are  the  Philistines  to  have  all  the  talk  to 
themselves  forever;  are  they  to  rehearse 
their  stupid  old  platitudes  without  the  least 
fear  of  contradiction?  How  long,  O  Lord? 
how  long?  Let  us  resolve  that  even  in  gen- 
eral society  they  shall  not  eternally  nave 
things  their  own  way.  Somebody  ought  to 
have  the  courage  to  enlighten  them  even  at 
their  own  tables,  and  in  the  protecting  pres- 
ence of  their  admiring  vrives  and  daughters. 
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LETTER  VI. 

TO  A    FRIEND  WHO    KINDLY  WARNED    THE    AU- 
THOR OF  THE  BAD  EFF^HTTS  OF  BOUTUDE. 

V(B  toZi*— Society  and  solitude  alike  neoeesaiy— The  use  of 
each— In  aoUtude  we  know  ouraelree— Montaigne  as  a 
book-buyer— Compensations  of  soUtude— Deeoriptton  of 
one  who  loved  and  sought  iU-How  men  are  driven  into 
solitude— Cultivated  people  In  the  provinces— Use  of  soli- 
tude as  .a  protection  for  rare  and  d^ioate  natures-^Shel- 
ley's  dislike  to  general  society— Wordsworth  and  Tomer 
—Sir  Isaac  Newton's  repugnance  to  society— Auguste 
Comte— His  systematic  isolation  and  unshakable  firmness 
of  purpose— Milton  and  Bunyan— The  solitude  which  is 
really  injurious— Painters  and  authors— An  ideal  divis- 
ion of  life. 

You  cry  to  me  V<b  golis  I  and  the  cry  seems 
not  the  less  loud  and  stirring  that  it  comes  in 
the  folds  of  a  letter.  Just  at  first  it  quite 
startled  and  alarmed  me,  and  made  me 
strangely  dissatisfied  with  my  life  and  work ; 
but  farther  reflection  has  heen  gradually  rec- 
onciling me  ever  since,  and  now  I  feel  cheer- 
ful again,  and  in  a  humor  to  answer  you. 

Woe  unto  him  that  is  alone!  This  has  been 
often  said,  but  the  studious  recluse  may  an- 
swer, Woe  unto  htm  that  is  never  alone  and 
cannot  bear  to  be  alone  I 

We  need  society,  and  we  need  solitude  also, 
as  we  need  summer  and  winter,  day  and 
night,  exercise  and  rest.  I  thank  heaven  for 
a  thousand  pleasant  and  profitable  conversa- 
tions with  axsquaintances  and  friends ;  I  thank 
heaven  also,  and  not  less  gratefully,  for  thou- 
sands of  sweet  hours  that  have  passed  in  sol- 
itary thought  or  labor,  under  the  silent 
stars. 

Society  is  necessary  to  give  us  our  shafts 
and  place  in  the  collective  life  of  humanity, 
but  solitude  is  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  individual  life.  Society  is  to  the  indi- 
vidual what  travel  and  commerce  are  to  a 
nation;  whilst  solitude  represents  the  home 
life  of  the  nation,  during  which  it  develops  its 
especial  originality  and  genius. 

The  life  of  the  perfect  hermit,  and  that  of 
those  persons  who  feel  themselves  nothing  in- 
dividually, and  have  no  existence  but  what 
they  receive  from  others,  are  alike  imx>erfect 
lives.  The  perfect  life  is  like  that  of  a  ship  of 
war  which  has  its  own  place  in  the  fleet  and 
can  share  in  its  strength  and  discipline,  but 
can  also  go  forth  alone  in  the  solitude  of  the 
infinite  sea.  We  ought  to  belong  to  Society, 
to  have  our  place  in  it,  and  yet  to  be  capable 
of  a  complete  individual  existence  outside  of 
it. 

Which  of  the  two  is  the  grander,  the  ship 
in  the  disciplined  fieet,  arranged  in  order  of 
battle,  or  the  ship  alone  in  the  tempest,  a 
thousand  miles  from  land?  The  truest  grand- 
eur of  the  ship  is  neither  in  one  nor  the  other, 


but  in  the  capacity  for  both.  What  would 
that  captain  merit  who  either  had  not  seaman- 
ship enough  to  work  under  the  eye  of  the  ad- 
miral, or  else  had  not  sufiicient  knowledge  of 
navigation  to  be  trusted  out  of  the  range  of 
signals? 

I  value  society  for  the  abundance  of  ideas 
that  it  brings  before  us,  like  carriages  in  a  fre- 
quented street;  but  I  value  solitude  for  sat- 
cerity  and  peace,  and  for  the  better  nadet- 
standing  of  the  thoughts  that  are  trlily  ours. 
Only  in  solitude  do  we  leam  our  inmost  nature 
and  its  needs.    He  who  has  lived  for  some 
great  space  of  existence  apart  from  the  tumult 
of  the  world,  has  discovered  the  vanity  o£  the 
things  for  which  he  has  no  natural  aptitude 
or  gift — ^their  relative  vanity,  I  mean,  their 
uselessnees  to  himself,  personally;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  has  learned  what  is  truly  pre- 
cious and  good  for  him.    Surely  this  is  knowl- 
edge of  inestimable  value  to  a  man:  surely  it 
is  a  great  €hing  for  any  one  in  the  bewildering 
confusion  of  distracting  toils  and  pleasures  to 
have  found  out  the  labor  that  he  is  moBt  fit 
for  and  the  pleasures  that  satisfy  him  best 
Society  so  encourages  us  in  aflectations  that 
it  scarcely  leaves  us  a  chance  of  knowing  our 
own  minds;  but  in  solitude  this  knowledge 
comeis  of  itself,  and  delivers  us  from  innu- 
merable vanities. 

Montaigne  tells  us  that  at  one  time  he  bouglit 
books  from  ostentation,  but  that  afterwards 
he  bought  only  sifch  books  as  h^  wanted  tor 
his  private  reading.  In  the  first  of  these  oon- 
ditions  of  mind  we  may  observe  the  influence  \ 
of  society ;  in  the  second  the  effect  of  solitude* 
The  man  of  the  world  does  not  consult  his  own 
intellectual  needs,  but  considers  the  eyes  of 
his  visitors;  the  solitary  student  takes  his  lit- 
erature as  a  lonely  traveller  takes  food  wheat 
he  is  hungry,  without  reference  to  the  ordered 
courses  of  public  hospitality 

It  is  a  traditional  habit  of  mankind  to  see 
only  the  disadvantages  of  solitude,  without 
considering  its  compensations;  but  there 
great  compensations,  some  of  the 
being  negative.    The  lonely  man  is  lord  of 
own  hours  and  of  his  own  purse ;  his  days 
long  and  unbroken,  he  escapes  from  every  t 
form  of  ostentation,  and  may  live  quite  simply  i 
and  sincerely  in  great  calm  breadths  of  leisure.  I 
1  knew  one  who  passed  his  summers  in  tbe  \ 
heart  of  a  vast  forest,  in  a  common  thatched  ^ 
cottage  with  furniture  of  common  deal, 
for  this  retreat  he  quitted  very  gladly  a 
fine  house  in  the  city.    He  wore  nothing 
old  clothes,  read  only  a  few  old  books,  wil 
out  the  least  regard  to  the  opinions  of 
learned,  and  did  not  take  in  a  newspaper. 
On  the  wall  of  his  habitation  he  inscribed 
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a  piece  of  charcoal  a  quotation  from  De  S^n- 
ancour  to  this  effect:  ^^In  the  world  a  man 
livee  m  his  own  age;  in  solitude,  in  all  the 
ages.*^  I  observed  in  him  the  effects  of  a 
lonelj  life,  and  he  greatly  aided  my  observa- 
tions by  frankly  communicating  his  experi- 
erioee.  That  solitude  had  become  inexpres- 
dhly  dear  to  him,  but  he  admitted  one  evil 
coDsequence  of  it,  which  was  an  increasing  un- 
fitneBS  for  ordinary  society,  though  he  cher- 
ished a  few  tried  friendships,  and  was  grate- 
ful to  those  who  loved  him  and  could  enter 
into  his  humor.  He  had  acquired  a  horror  of 
towns  and  crowds,  not  from  nervousness,  but 
because  he  felt  imprisoned  and  impeded  in  his 
thinking,  which  needed  the  depths  of  the 
forest,  the  venerable  trees,  the  communica- 
tion with  primeeval  nature,  from  which  he 
drew  a  mysterious  yet  necessary  nourishment 
fra*  the  peculiar  activity  of  his  mind.  I  found 
that  his  case  answered  very  exactly  to  the 
Mnteaoe  he  quoted  from  De  S^nanoour;  he 
lived  less  in  his  own  age  than  others  do,  but 
he  had  a  fine  compensation  in  a  strangely 
▼ivid  understanding  of  other  ages.  like  De 
ttnanoour,  he  had  a  strong  sense  of  the  tran- 
^ttorineas  of  what  is  transitory,  and  a  passion- 
ile  preference  for  all  that  the  human  mind 
rttuceives  to  be  rdatively  or  absolutely  per- 
lisaoent.  This  trait  was  very  observable  in 
talk  about  the  peoples  of  antiquity,  and  in 
delight  he  took  in  dwelling  rather  upon 
erything  which  they  had  in  common  with 
lives  than  on  those  differences  which  are 
obvious  to  the  modem  spirit.  His 
Niper  was  grave  and  earnest,  but  unfailingly 
llheerful,  and  entirely  free  from  any  tendency 
bbittemess.  The  habits  of  his  life  would  have 
ken  most  unfavorable  to  the  development  of  a 
|Mui  of  business,  of  a  statesman,  of  a  leader  in 
enterprise,  but  they  were  certainly 
unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  a  tranquil 
comprehensive  intellect,  capable  of  '*  just 
t  and  high-hearted  patriotism.'*  He 
not  the  spirit  of  the  newspapers,  he  did 
live  intensely  in  the  present,  but  he  had 
spirit  which  has  animated  great  poets, 
saints,  and  sages,  and  far-seeing  teachers 
mmanity.  Not  in  vain  had  he  lived  alone 
Nature,  not  in  vain  had  he  watched  in 
twilights  and  witnessed  many  a  dawn.' 
is,  there  is  a  strength  that  comes  to  us 
e  from  that  shadowy,  awful  Presence 
frivolous  crowds  repel! 

de  may  be  and  is  sometimes  deliber- 

aooepted  or  chosen,  but  far  more  f re- 

y  men  are  driven  into  it  by  Nature  and 

lata    They  go  into  solitude  to  escape  the 

of  isolaticHi  which  is  always  most  intol- 

when  thione  are  many  voices  rotmd  us 


in  loud  dissonance  with  our  sincerest  thought. 
It  is  a  great  error  to  encourage  in  young  peo- 
ple the  love  of  noble  culture  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  lead  them  more  into  what  is  called 
good  society.  High  culture  always  isolates, 
always  drives  men  out  of  their  class  and 
n^ikes  it  more  difficult  for  them  to  share 
naturally  and  easily  the  common  class-life 
around  them.  They  seek  the  few  companions 
who  can  understand  them,  and  when  these 
are  not  to  be  had  within  any  traversable  dis- 
tance, they  sit  and  work  alone.  Very  possi- 
bly too,  in  some  instances,  a  superior  culture 
may  compel  the  possessor  of  it  to  hold  opin- 
ions too  far  in  advance  of  the  opinions  preva- 
lent around  him  to  be  patiently  listened  to  or 
tolerated,  and  then  he  must  either  disguise 
them,  which  is  always  highly  distasteful  to  a 
man  of  honor,  or  else  submit  to  be  treated  as 
an  enemy  to  human  welfare.  Cultivated 
I)eople  who  live  in  London  (their  true  home) 
need  never  condemn  themselves  to  solitude 
from  this  cause,  but  in  the  provinces  there 
are  many  places  where  it  is  not  easy  for  them 
to  live  sociably  without  a  degree  of  reserve 
that  is  more  wearisome  than  solitude  itself. 
And  however  much  pains  you  take  to  keep 
your*  culture  well  in  the  background,  it  al< 
ways  makes  you  rather  an  object  of  suspicion 
to  people  who  have  no  cidture.  They  per- 
ceive that  you  are  reserved,  they  know  that 
very  much  of  what  passes  in  your  mind  is  a 
mystery  to  them,  and  this  feeling  makes  them 
uneasy  in  your  presence,  even  afraid  of  you, 
and  not  indisposed  to  find  a  compensation  for 
this  uncomfortable  feeling  in  sarcasms  behind 
your  back.  Unless  you  are  gifted  with  a 
truly  extraordinary  jwwer  of  conciliating 
goodwill,  you  are  not  Kkely  to  get  on  happily, 
for  long  together,  with  people  who  feel  them- 
selves your  inferiors.  The  very  utmost  skill 
and  caution  will  hardly  avail  to  hide  all  your 
modes  of  thought.  Something  of  your  higher 
philosophy  will  escape  in  an  unguarded  mo- 
ment, and  give  offence  because  it  will  seem 
foolish  or  incomprehensible  to  your  audience. 
There  is  no  safety  for  you  but  in  a  timely 
withdrawal,  either  to  a  sotnety  that  is  pre- 
pared to  understand  you,  or  else  to  a  solitude 
where  your  intellectual  superiorities  will 
neither  be  a  cause  of  irritation  to  others  nor 
of  vexation  to  3rour8elf . 

Like  all  our  instincts,  the  instinct  of  soli- 
tude has  its  especial  purpose,  which  ai^pears 
to  be  the  protection  of  rare  and  delicate  na- 
tures from  the  commonplace  world  around 
them.  Though  recluses  are  considered  by 
men  of  the  world  to  be  doomed  to  inevitable 
incompetence,  the  fact  is  that  many  of  them 
have  reached  the  highest  distinction  in  iaM- 
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lectual  pursuits.  If  Shelley  had  not  disliked 
general  society  as  he  did,  the  originality  of 
his  own  living  and  thinking  would  have  heen 
less  complete ;  the  influences  of  mediocre  peo- 
ple^  who,  of  course,  are  always  in  the  major- 
ity, would  have  silently  but  surely  operated 
to  the  destruction  of  that  unequalled  and  per- 
sonal delicacy  of  imagination  to  which  we 
owe  what  is  inimitable  in  his  poetry.  In  the 
last  year  of  his  life,  he  said  to  Trelawny  of 
Mary,  his  second  wife,  '*  She  can^t  bear  soli- 
tude, nor  I  society — the  quick  coupled  with 
the  dead.*'    Here  is  a  piteous  prayer  of  his  to 

'  be  delivered  from  a  party  that  he  dreaded: 
*/Mary  says  she  will  have  a  party  I  There 
are  English  singers  here,  the  Sinclairs,  and 
she  wiU  ask  them,  and  every  one  she  or  you 
know.  Oh  the  horror  I  For  pity  go  to  Mary 
and  intercede  for  me  I  I  will  submit  to  any 
other  species  of  torture  than  that  of  being 
bored  to  death  by  idle  ladies  and  gentlemen.  ^^ 
Again,  he  writes  to  Mary:  **  My  greatest  de- 
light would  be  utterly  to  desert  all  human  so- 
ciety. I  would  retire  with  you  and  our  child 
to  a  solitary  island  in  the  sea;  would  build  a 
boat,  and  shut  upon  my  retreat  the  flood-gates 
of  the  world.  I  would  read  no  reviews  and 
talk  with  no  authors.  If  I  dared  trust  my 
imagination  it  woiild  tell  me  that  there  are 
one  or  two  chosen  companions  beside  your- 
self whom  I  should  desire.  But  to  this  I 
would  not  listen;  where  two  or  three  €tre 
gathered  together,  the  devil  is  among  them." 
At  Marlow  he  knew  little  of  his.  neighbors. 
*'I  am  not  wretch  enough,"  he  said,  '*  to  tol- 
erate an  acquaintance."  Wordsworth  and 
Turner,  if  less  systematic  in  their  isolation, 
were  still  solitary  workers,  and  much  of  the 
neculiar  force  and  originality  of  their  per- 
lormance  is  due  to  their  independence  of  the 
ipeople  about  them.  Painters  are  especial  suf- 
ferers from  the  visits  of  talkative  people  who 
;know  little  or  nothing  of  the  art  they  talk 

^  .about,  and  yet  who  have  quite  influence 
'  enough  to  disturb  the  painter's  mind  by  prov- 
ing to  him  that  his  noblest  thoughts  are  surest 
to  be  misunderstood.  Men  of  science,  too,  find 
solitude  favorable  to  their  peculiar  work,  be- 
cause it  permits  the  concentration  of  their 
powers  during  long  periods  of  time.  Newton 
had  a  great  repugnance  to  society,  and  even 
to  notoriety — ^a  feeling  which  is  different,  and 
in  men  of  genius  more  rare.  No  one  can 
doubt,  however,  that  Newton's  great  intel- 
lectual achievements  were  due  in  some  meas- 
ure to  this  peculiarity  of  his  temper,  which 
permitted  him  to  ripen  them  in  the  sustained 
tranquillity  necessary  to  difficult  investiga- 
tions. Auguste  Comte  isolated  himself  not 
only  from   preference   but  on  system,  and 


whatever  may  have  been  the  defects  (A  his^ 
remarkable  mind,  and  the  weakness  of  iti  j 
ultimate  decay,  it  is  ^certain  that  his  amazii^l 
command  over  vast  masses  of  heterogeneooB  i 
material  would  have  been  incompatible  witii  i 
any  participation  in  the  passing  interests  of' 
the  world.  Nothing  in  intellectual  histoif; 
has  ever  exceeded  the  unshakable  firmnev 
of  purpose  with  which  he  dedicated  his  wiiob 
being  to  the  elaboration  of  the  Positive  phi* 
losophy.  He  sacrificed  everything  to  rk^ 
position,  time,  health,  and  all  the  amon*- 
ments  and  opportunities  of  society.  B| 
found  that  oonmionplace  acquaintances  dii^ 
turbed  his  work  and  interfered  with  his  ouiiIl 
tery  of  it,  so  he  resolutely  renounced  theoi^ 
Others  have  done  great  things  in  isol&Ugf 
that  was  not  of  their  own  choosing,  yet  noii 
the  less  fruitful  for  them  and  for  nnftniriij 
It  was  not  when  Milton  saw  most  of  t]| 
world,  but  in  the  forced  retirement  of  a  laA 
who  had  lost  health  and  eyesight,  and  whioil 
party  was  hopelessly  defeated,  that  he  cctt 
posed  the  ''Paradise  Lost."  It  was  di 
tedious  years  of  imprisonment  that  Bun] 
wrote  his  immortal  allegory.  Many  a 
has  owed  his  best  opportunities  to  poi 
because  poverty  had  happily  excluded 
from  society,  and  so  preserved  him  froi 
time-devouring  exigencies  and  frivolities. 
The  solitude  which  is  really  injurious  is 
severance  &om  all  who  are  capable  of 
standing  us.  Painters  say  that  they 
work  effectively  for  very  long  together  w1 
separated  from  the  society  of  artists, 
that  they  must  return  to  London,  or  Pi 
or  Borne,  to  avoid  an  oppressive  feelii^^ 
discouragement  which  paralyzes  their  pi 
ductive  energy.  Authors  are  more  fori 
nate,  because  all  cultivated  people  are  soda 
for  them;  yet  even  authors  lose  streng 
and  agility  of  thought  when  too  long  < 
prived  of  a  genial  intellectual  atmospbee 
In  the  country  you  meet  with  cultivated  : 
dividuals;  but  we  need  more  than  this,^ 
need  those  general  conversations  in  wfai 
every  speaker  is  worth  listening  to.  The  1 
most  favorable  to  culture  would  have 
times  of  open  and  equal  intercourse  with  i 
best  minds,  and  also  its  periods  of  retn! 
My  ideal  would  be  a  house  in  London,  not 
from  one  or  two  houses  that  are  6o  fuU 
light  and  warmth  that  it  is  a  liberal  edu 
tion  to  have  entered  them,  and  a  soliti 
tower  on  some  island  of  the  Hebrides,  "Hf 
no  companions  but  the  sea-guUs  and 
thundering  surges  of  the  Atlantic.  One  b 
island  I  know  well,  and  it  is  before  my  mil 
eye,  clear  as  a  picture,  whilst  I  am  vrritj 
It  stands  in  the  very  entrance  of  a  fine  i 
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water  lodi,  rkixig  above  two  hundred  feet 
oafc  of  the  water  and  setting  its  granite  front 
steep  against  the  western  ocean.  When  the 
eronings  are  clear  you  can  see  Stafibt  and 
Idna  like  blue  clouds  between  you  and  the 
Boiis^;  and  on  your  left,  dose  at  hand,  the 
granite  hills  of  Mull,  with  Ulva  to  the  right 
across  the  narrow  strait.  It  waa  the  dream 
of  my  youth  to  build  a  tower  there,  with 
tiiree  or  four  little  rocxns  in  it,  and  walls  as 
gtrtmg  as  a  lighthouse.  There  have  been 
more  foohsh  dreams,  and  there  have  been 
hm  competent  teachers  than  the  tempests 
that  would  have  roused  me  and  the  calms 
tiiat  would  have  brought  me  peace.  If  any 
aerious  thought,  if  any  noble  inspiration 
■a^t  have  been  hoped  for,  surely  it  would 
kvfe  been  there,  where  only  the  clouds  and 
vares  ware  transient,  but  the  ocean  before 
me,  and  the  sImb  above,  and  the  mountains 
on  either  hand,  were  emblems  and  evidences 
of  eternity. 

Non.~Tliere  is  a  paasanre  In  SooM%  aorel, "  The  Flrmte," 
vlilehllliHtntes  wliathM  been  wkl  te  tiito  letter  about  the 
*  aneadtj  for  coooeaUiiir  raperior  culture  is  th»  preeeuoe  of 
hM  iBteDectuAl  oompenions,  end  I  quote  it  the  more  willing- 
^tbet  Scott  was  eo  remarkably  free  from  any  morbid  aver> 
iMtosoeietr,  andeocepableof  tekhngaiinoere  Intweei  in 
aioy  boman  bein^. 

Cleveland  t8  speakfaig  to  Minna:— 

**!  thong^ht  over  my  former  story,  and  saw  that  seeming 
ime  breve,  ekilful,  and  enterprising  than  others  bad  gained 
■e  fmnmand  and  respect,  and  that  seeming  more  gently 
utored  end  more  elTllieed  than  they  had  made  them  envy 
ad  bate  me  aa  a  being  of  another  species.  IbargainM  with 
utkffOiam,  that  ttnce  1  could  not  laifaHdemy  tuperiorttff 
^  inUOeet  amd  education,  I  toouid  do  my  beat  to  diaguite^ 
SRd  to  «Mk,  in  the  rude  aeaman,  all  appearance  of  better 
fuUng  and  better  tMCOomplithmenU.*^ 

Arfmilar  poltpy  la  often  <iatte  as  nwiessniy  in  the sooiely  of 
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LETTER  I. 

to  A  TOUHQ  AUTHOR  WHIL8T  HE  WAS  WBTTIVO 

HIS  riBST  BOOK. 

Br.  Oalton^  advloe  to  young  travellers— That  we  ought  to 
btterest  ourselves  in  the  progreae  of  a  Journey— The 
same  rule  applicable  in  intellectual  things— Women  in  the 
oiliin  of  a  canal  boat— Working  hastily  for  temporary 
pniposea— Fevered  eagerness  to  get  work  done— Begin- 
sers  have  rarely  acquired  firm  intellectual  habits— Know- 
ingthe  range  of  our  own  power»— Hie  coolness  of  aecom- 
pMiedaiHstB  Advice  given  by  Ingree-Balsac*s  method 
of  work— Scott.  Horace  Vemet,  John  Phillip— Decided 
vQikers  are  d^Iberate  workers. 


I  BEAD  the  other  day,  in  Oalton's  ''Art  of 
Travd,"  a  little  bit  which  concerns  you  and 
aDgC  us,  buti  made  the  extract  in  my  com^ 


monplace-book  for  your  benefit  rather  than 
my  own,  because  the  truth  it  contains  has 
been  **  borne  in  upon  me  "  by  my  own  experi- 
ence, so  that  what  Mr.  Qalton  says  did  not 
give  me  a  new  conviction,  but  only  confirmed 
me  in  an  old  one.  He  is  speaking  to  explor-. 
ers  who  have  not  done  so  much  in  that  way 
as  he  has  himself,  and  though  the  subject  of  his . 
advice  is  the  conduct  of  an  exploring  party 
(in  the  wilds  of  Australia,  for  example)  the 
advice  itself  is  equally  useful  if  taken  meta- 
phorically, and  applied  to  the  conduct  of  in-, 
tellectual  labors  and  explorations  of  all  kinds. . 

'*  Interest  yourself,"  says  Mr.  Galton, 
'*  chiefly  in  the  progress  of  your  journey,  and 
do  not  look  forward  to  its  end  with  eagerness. 
It  is  better  to  think  of  a  return  to  civilization, 
not  as  an  end  to  hardship  and  a  haven  from 
ill,  but  as  a  thing  to  be  regretted,  and  as  a 
close  to  an  adventurous  and  plesusant  life. 
In  this  way,  risking  less,  you  will  insensibly 
creep  on,  making  connections,  and  learning 
the  capabilities  of  the  country  aa  you  ad- 
vance, which  will  be  found  invaluable  in  the 
case  of  a  hurried  or  a  disastrous  return.  Alid 
thus,  when  some  months  have  passed  by,  you 
will  look  back  with  surprise  on  the  great  dis^ 
tance  travelled  over;  for  if  you  average  only 
three  miles  a  day,  at  the  end  of  the  ye^  you 
will  have  advanced  1000,  which  is  a  very 
considerable  exploration.  The  fable  of  the 
hare  and  the  tortoise  seems  expressly  in- 
tended for  travellers  over  wide  and  unknown 
tracts." 

Yes,  we  ought  to  interest  ourselves  chiefly 
in  the  progress  of  our  work,  and  not  to  look 
forward  to  its  end  with  eagerness.  That 
eagerness  of  which  Mr.  Galton  speaks  has 
spoiled  many  a  piece  of  work  besides  a  geo- 
graphical exploration,  and  it  not  only  spoils 
work,  but  it  does  worse,  it  spoils  life  also. 
How  am  I  to  enjoy  this  year  as  I  ought,  if  I 
am  continually  wishing  it  were  over?  A  tru- 
ly intellectual  philosophy  must  begin  by  rec- 
ognizing the  fact  that  the  intellectual  paths  are 
infinitely  long,  that  there  will  always  be  new 
horizons  behind  the  horizon  that  is  before  us, 
and  that  we  must  accept  a  gradual  advance  as 
the  law  of  our  intellectual  life.  It  is  our  busi- 
ness to  move  forwards,  but  we  ought  to  do  so  ' 
without  any  greater  feeling  of  hurry  than  that 
which  affects  the  most  stationary  of  minds. 
Not  a  bad  example  for  us  is  a  bargeman's 
wife  in  a  canal-boat.  She  moves;  movement 
is  the  law  of  her  life;  yet  see  is  as  tranquil  in 
her  little  cabin  as  any  goodwife  on  shore, 
brewing  her  tea  and  preparing  her  buttered 
toast  without  ever  thinking  about  getting  to 
the  end  of  her  journey.  For  if.  that  voyage 
were  ended,  another  would  alwaya  succeed  to 
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it,  and  another!  In  striking  contrast  to  the 
unhurried  bargeman's  wife  in  her  cabin  is  an 
irritable  Frenchman  in  the  comer  of  a  dili- 
gence, liking  at  his  watch  every  half -hour, 
and  wishing  that  the  dust  and  rattle  were 
over,  and  he  were  in  his  own  easy-chair  at 
home.  Those  who  really  lead  the  intellectual 
life,  and  have  embraced  it  for  better  and  for 
worse,  are  like  the  bargeman's  wife;  but 
those  who  live  the  life  from  time  to  time  only, 
for  some  special  purpose,  wishing  to  be  rid  of 
it  as  soon  as  that  purpose  is  accomplished, 
are  like  the  sufferer  in  the  purgatory  of  the 
diligence.  Is  there  indeed  really  any  true  in- 
tellectual life  at  all  when  every  hour  of  labor 
iB  spoiled  by  a  feverish  eagerness  to  be  at  the 
end  of  the  projected  task?  Tou  cannot  take 
a^bit  out  of  another  man^s  life  and  live  it, 
without  having  lived  the  previous  years  that 
led  up  to  it,  without  having  also  the  assured 
hc^s  for  the  years  that  lie  beyond.  The  at- 
tempt is  constantly  made  by  amateurs  of  all 
kinds,  and  by  men  of  temporary  purposes, 
And  it  always  fails.  The  amateur  says  when 
he  awakes  on  some  fine  summer  morning, 
and  draws  up  his  blind,  and  looks  out  on  the 
dewy  fields:  ^*Ah,  the  world  of  nature  is 
beautiful  to-day:  what  if  I  were  to  lead  the 
life  of  an  artist?"  And  after  breakfast  he 
seeks  up  his  old  box  of  watercolor  and  his 
blockbook,  and  stool,  and  white  lunbrella, 
and  what  not,  and  sallies  forth,  and  fixes  him- 
self on  the  edge  of  the  forest  or  the  banks  of 
the  amber  strecun.  The  day  that  he  passes 
there  looks  like  an  artist's  day,  yet  it  is  not. 
It  has  not  been  preceded  by  the  three  or  four 
thousand  days  which  ought  to  have  led  up  to 
it;  it  is  not  strong  in  the  assured  sense  of 
present  skill,  in  the  cahn  knowledge  that  the 
hours  will  bear  good  fruit.  So  the  chances 
are  that  there  will  be  some  hurry,  and  fret- 
fulness,  and  impatience,  under  the  shadow  of 
that  white  i>arasol,  and  also  that  when  the 
day  is  over  there  will  be  a  disappointment. 
Tou  cannot  put  an  artist's  day  into  the  life  of 
any  one  but  an  artist. 

Our  impatiences  come  mainly,  I  think, 
from  an  amateurish  doubt  about  our  own 
Capacity,  which  is  accomx)anied  by  a  fevered 
'  eagerness  to  see  the  work  d(Mie,  because  we 
are  tormented  both  by  hopes  and  fears  so 
long  as  it  is  in  progress.  We  have  fears  that 
it  may  not  turn  out  as  it  ought  to  do,  and  we 
have  at  the  same  time  hopes  for  its  success. 
Both  these  causes  produce  eagerness,  and 
deprive  us  of  the  tranquillity  which  distin- 
guishes the  thorough  workman,  and  which  is 
heoessary  to  thoroughness  in  the  work  itself. 
Now  please  observe  that  I  am  not  advising 
you  to  set  aside  these  hopes  and  fears  by  an 


effort  of  the  will;  when  you  have  them  th^ 
are  the  inevitable  result  of  your  state  of  cult- 
ure, and  the  will  can  no  more  get  rid  of  tium 
than  it  can  get  rid  of  an.  organic  diaeaae. 
When  you  have  a  limited  amoimt  of  power 
and  of  culture,  and  are  not  quite  dear  in  your 
own  mind  as  to  if^here  the  limits  lie,  it  is 
natural  on  the  one  hand  that  you  should  fear 
the  insu£9lciency  of  what  you  possess,  and  on 
the  other  that  in  more  sanguine  moments 
you    should  indulge    in   hopes    which   are 
only  extravagant  beoause  your  powers  hare 
not  yet  been  accurately  measured.   Tou  will 
alternate    between  fear   and    hope,  accord' 
ing  to  the  temporary  predominance  of  sad- 
dening or  cheerful  ideas,  but  both  these  feel- 
ings will  urge  you  to  complete  the  work  in 
hand,  that  you  may  see  your  own  powers 
reflected  in  it,  and  measure  them  more  ex- 
actly.   This  is  the  main  cause  of  the  eager 
ness  of  young  authors,  and  the  reason  why 
they  often  launch  work  upon  the  sea  of  pub- 
licity which  is  sure  to  go  immediately  to  the 
bottom,  from  the  unworkmanlike  haste  witii 
which  it  has  been  put  together.    But  beyond 
this  there  is  another  cause,  which  is,  that 
beginners  in  literature  have  rarely  acquired 
firm  intellectual  habits,  that  they  do  not  yet 
lead  the  tranquil  intellectual  life,  so  that  such 
a  piece  of  work  as  the  composition  of  a  book 
keeps  them  in  an  unwholesome  state  of  ex- 
citement.   When  you  feel  this  coming  upon 
you,  pray  remember  Mr.  Galton's  wise  trav- 
eller in  unknown  tracts,  or  the  bargeman's 
wife  in  the  cancd-boat. 

Amongst  the  many  advantages  of  experi- 
ence, one  of  the  most  valuable  is  that  we 
come  to  know  the  range  of  our  own  powers, 
and  if  we  are  wise  we  keep  contentedly  with- 
in them.    This  relieves  us  from  the  malady 
of  eagerness;  we  know  pretty  accurately  be- 
forehand what  our.  work  will  be  when  it  is 
done,  and  therefore  we  are  not  in  a  hurry  to 
see  it  accomplished.     The  coolness  of   old 
hands  in  all  departments  of  labor  is  due  in 
part  to  the  cooling  of  the  temperament  by 
age,  but  it  is  due  even  more  to  the  fulness  of 
e^uired  experience,  for    we    do    not    find 
middle-aged  men  so  cool  in  situations  where 
they  feel  themselves  incompetent.    The  con- 
duct of  the -most  experienced  painters  in  the 
management  of  their  work  is  a  good  example 
of  this  masterly  coolness,  because  we  can  see 
them  painting  in  their  studios  whereas  we 
cannot  so  easily  see  or  so  justly  estimate  the 
coolness  of  scientific  or  literary  workmen.    A 
painter  of  great  experience  will  have,  usually, 
several  pictures  at  a  time  upon  his  easels, 
and  pass  an  hour  upon  one,  or  an  hour  nposi 
the  other,  simple  as  the  state  of  the  pigment 
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myitee  him  without  ever  being  tempted  to 
risk  anything  by  hurrying  a  jp^i'ocefls.    The 
ugly  preparatory  daubing  which  irritates  the 
impatience  of    the  'b^inner  does  not   die- 
torfoAis  equanimity;  he  has  laid  it  with  a 
view  to  the  long-foreseen  result,  and  it  satis- 
fies him  temporarily  as  the  right  thing  for 
the  time  being.    If  you  know  what  is  the 
right  thing  for  the  time  being,  and  always  do 
it,  you  are  sure  of  the  calm  of  the  thorough 
workman.    All  his  touches,  except  the  very 
last  touch  on  each  work,  are  touches  of  prep- 
aration, leading  gradually  up  to  his  result. 
Ingres  used  to  counsel  his  pupils  to  sketch 
always,  to  sketch  upon  and  within  the  first 
Bketdi  tiU  the  picture  came  right  in  the  end ; 
and  this  was  strictly  Balzac^s  method  in  lit- 
eratm^.    The  literary  abd  artistic  labors  of 
these  two  men   did  not   proceed   so  much 
upon  the  principle  of  travelling  as  upon  that 
of  cultivation.     They  took  *  an  idea  in  the 
rough,  as  a  settler  takes  a  tract  from  wild  na- 
ture, and  then  they  went  over  it  repeatedly, 
each  time  pushing  the  cultivation  of  it  a  little 
farther.    Scott,  Horace  Vemet,  John  PhiDip, 
and  many  others,  have  worked  rather  on  the 
principle    of  travelling,    passing    over    the 
ground  once,  and  leaving  it,  never  coming 
back  again  to  correct  the  mistakes  of  yester- 
day.   Both  methods  of  work  require  delibera- 
ticm,  but  the  latter  needs  it  in  the  supreme 
degree.    All  very  decided  workers,  men  who 
did  not  correct,  have  been  at  the  same  time 
very  deliberate  workers— rapid,  in'  the  sense 
of  accomplishing  much  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  or  tiie  Uf e,  but  cautious  and  slow  and 
observant  whilst  they  actually  labored,  think- 
ing out  very  carefuUy  every  sentence  before 
they  wrote  it,  every  touch  of  paint  before 
Aeylaidit 


LETTER  n. 

10  A  STUDENT  IN  THE  FIRST  ABDOR   OF  DTfEI/- 
LBCTOAL  AMBTriON. 

Aft  flnt  tnttamm  Why  thould  It  not  bd  preiM'ved^The 
dnJiiMi  of  the  tatelloctiial^FieCloiui  and  falie  promiieB  ■ 
SnMut  in  work  itself ~l)(lrer*8  engnvinr  of  Ifelancholy— 
Boott  about  DrTden— Qyron,  SheUey,  Wbnlsworth— Hum- 
boldt, CuTleri  Ooeth»— "TBimyaon^s  *'  Maud  *^— Praventives 
of  eim«(— Hard  itody  for  Vmlfed  times— llie  tnnui  of 
lutedfiumlties. 

I  HAVE  been  thinking  about  you  frequently 
of  late,  and  the  burden  or  refrain  of  my 
thooghts  has  been  "  What  a  blessing  he  has 
in  that  first  freshness,  if  only  he  could  keep 
iti  **  But  now  I  am  begfnning  more  hopeful- 
ly to  ask  myself  "Why  should  he  not  keep 
it?'* 


It  would  be  an  experiment  worth  trying^ 
so  to  order  your  intellectual  life,  that  how- 
ever stohy  and  thorny  your  jxi^h  might  he; 
however  difflcidt  and  arduous,  it  should  at 
all  events  never  be  dull;  or,  to  express  what 
I  mean  more  accurately,  that  you  yourself 
should  never  feel  tiie  depreasing  influences  of 
dulness  during  the  years  when  l^ey  are  most 
to  be  dreaded.  I  want  yoti  to  live  steadily 
and  happily  in  your  intellectual  labors,  even 
to  the  natural  close  of  existence,  and  my  best 
wish  for  you  is  that  you  may  escape  a  long 
and  miserable  malady  which  brainf-workers 
very  commonly  suffer  from  when  1«he  first 
dreams  of  youth  have  been  disappointed-— a 
malady  in  which  the  intellectual  desires  are 
feeble,  the  intellectual  hopes  are  few;  whose 
victim,  if  he  has  still  resolution  enough  to 
learn  anything,  acquires  without  satisfaction; 
and,  if  he  has  courage  to  create,  has  neither 
pride  nor  pleasure  in  his  creations. 

If  I  were  to  sing  the  praises  Of  knowledge 
as  they  have  been  so  often  sung  by  lotider 
harps  than  mine,  I  might  avoid  so  dreary  a 
theme.  It  is  easy  to  pretend  to  believe  that 
the  int^lectual  life  is  always  sure  to  be  inter- 
esting and  delightful,  but  the  truth'  is  t^iat, 
either  from  an  unwise  arrangement  of  their 
work,  or  from  mental  Or  physical  causes 
which  we  wiM  investigate  to  some  extent  be- 
fore we  have  done  with  the  subject,  many 
men  whose  occupations  are  reputed  to  be 
amongst  the  most  interesting  have  suffered 
terribly 'from  ennui,  and  that  not  during  H 
week  or  two  at  a  time,  but  for  consecutive 
years  and  years.  ..     h      <    t 

There  is  a  class  of  books  written  with  tht» 
praiseworthy  intention  of  stimulating  young 
men  to  intellectual  labor,  in  which  this  dan- 
ger of  the  intellectual  life  is  systematically 
ignored.  It  is  assumed' in  these  books  thkt 
the  satisfactions  of  intellectual  labor  are  cer- 
tain; that  although  it  may  not  always,' or 
often,  result  in  outward  and  material  pros- 
perity, its  inward  joys*  will  never  fail.  PrMn- 
ises  of  liiis  kind  cannot  safely  be  made  to  any 
one. '  The  satisfoctions  of  intellectual  riches 
are  not  more  sure  than  the  satisfi^idns  of 
material  riches;  the  feeling  of  dull' ItiiA^er- 
ence  which  often  so  mysteriously 'clotids'^the 
life  of  the  rich  man  in  the  midst  of  the  i^ost 
elaborate  contrivances  for  his  pteaiut^  and 
amuisement,  has  its  exact  counterpart  in  the 
lives  of  men  who  are  rich  in  the  best  treas- 
ures of  the  raind^  and  who  have  infinite  int^- 
lectual  resources.  However  brilliant  yotfr 
ability,  however  brave  and  persistent  yoilr 
industry,  however  vast  your  knowledge,' 
there  is  always  this  dreadful  x>oesibility  of  en- 
wirfi    People  tell  you  that  work  is  a  spedflc 
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against  it,  but  many  a  man  has  worked 
steadily  and  earnestly,  and  suffered  terribly 
from  ennui  ^  the  time  that  he  was  working, 
^though  the  labor  was  of  his  own  choice,  the 
I  labor  that  he  loved  best,  and  for  which  Na- 
}  ture  evidently  intended  him.  The  poets,  from 
Solomon  downwards,  have  all  of  them,  so  far 
as  Itknow,  given  utterance  in  one  page  or  an- 
other of  their  writings  to  this  feeling  of 
dreary  dissatisfaction,  and  Albert  Diirer,  in 
his  '^Melencolia,"  illustrated  it.  It  is  plain 
that  the  robust  female  figure  which  has  exer- 
cised the  ingenuity  of  so  many  conunentators 
is  not  melancholy  .either  from  weakness  of 
the  body  or  vacancy  of  the  mind.  She  is 
strong  and  she  is  leiamed;  yet,  though  the 
plumes  of  her  wings  are  mighty,  she  sits 
heavily  and  listlessly,  brooding  amidst  the 
implements  of  suspended  labor,  on  the  shore 
of  a  waveless  sea.  The  truth  is  that  Diirer 
engraved  the  melancholy  that  he  himself  only 
too^  intimately  knew.  *  This  is  not  the  dulness 
of  the  ignorant  and  incapable,  whose  minds 
are  a  blank  because  they  have  no  ideas,  whose 
hands  are  hstless  for  want  of  an  occupation; 
it  is  the  sadness  of  the  most  learned,  the  most 
intelligent,  the  most  industrious;  the  weary 
misery  of  those  who  are  rich  in  the  attain- 
ments of  culture,  who  have  the  keys  of  the 
chambers  of  knowledge,  and  wings  to  beetr 
them  to  the  heaven  of  the  ideal.  If  you  coun- 
sel this  **Melencoha**  to  work  that  she  may 
be  merry,  she  will  answer  that  she  knows 
the  uses  of  labor  and  its  vanity,  and  the  pre- 
cise amount  of  profit  that  a  man  hath  of  all 
his  labor  which  he  taketh  under  the  sun.  All 
things  are  full  of  labor,  she  will  tell  you ;  and 
•in  much  wisdom  is  much  grief,  and  he  that 
increaseth  knowledge  increaseth  sorrow. 

Can  we  escape  this  brooding  melancholy  of 
the  great  workers— has  any  truly  intellectual 
person  escaped  it  ever?  The  question  can 
never  be  answered  with  perfect  certainty,  be- 
cause we  can  never  quite  accurately  know 
the  whole  truth  about  the  life  of  another.  I 
have  known  several  men  of  action,  almost 
entirely  devoid  of  intellectual  ctilture,  who 
eQ joyed  an  unbroken  fiow  of  animal  eneigy, 
and  were  clearly  free  from  the  melancholy  of 
Diirer;  but  I  never  intimately  knew  a  really 
ciiltivated  perieon  who, had  not  suffered  from 
it  more  or  less,  and  the  greatest  sufferers 
were  the  most  conscientious  thinkers  and 
students.  Amongst  the  illustrious  dead,  it 
may  be  very  safely  answered  that  any  poet 
who  has  described  it  has  written  from  his 
own  experience — a  transient  experience  it 
may  be,  yet  his  own.  When  Walter  Scott, 
dk^propoB  of  Dryden,  spoke  of  ''the  appar- 
ently causeless  fluctuation  of  spirits  incident 


to  one  doomed  to  labor  incessantly  in  the 
feverish  exercise  of  the  imagination,"  and  of 
that ''  sinking  of  spirit  which  follows  violent 
mental  exertion,"  is  it  not  evident  that  his 
kindly  understanding  of  Dryden's  case  came 
from  the  sympathy  of  a  fellow-laborer  who 
knew  by  his  own  experience  the  gloomier  and 
more  depressing  passages  of  the  imaginative 
life?    It  would  be  prudent  perhaps  to  omit 
the  mention  of  Byron,  because  some  may  at- 
tribute his  sadness  to  his  immorality;  and  if  I 
spoke  of  Shelley,  they  might  answer  that  he 
was  '' sad  because  he  was  impious; "  but  the 
truth  is,  that  quite  independently  of  conduct, 
and  even  of  belief,  it  was  scarcely  possible 
for  natures  so  highly  imaginative  as  these 
two,  and  so  ethereietlly  intellectual  as  one  of 
the  two,  to   escape  those  clouds  of  gloom 
which  darken  the  intellectual  life.    Woida- 
worth  was   not  immoral,  Wordsworth  was 
not  unorthodox,  yet  he  could  be  as  £ad  in  his 
own  sober  way  as  Byron  in  the  bitterness  of 
his  desolation,  or  Shelley  in  his   tenderest 
wailing.    The  three  men  who  seem  to  have 
been  the  least  subject  to  the  sadness  of  intel- 
lectual workers  were  Alexander  Hmnboldt, 
Cuvier,  and  Gk)ethe.    Alexander  Humboldt, 
so  far  as  is  known  to  us,  lived  always  in  a 
clear  and  cheerful  daylight;  his  appetite  for 
learning  was  both  strong  and  regular;  he  em- 
braced the  intellectual  life  in  his  earliest  man- 
hood, cmd  hved  in  it  with  an  unhesitating 
singleness  of  purpose,  to  the  limits  of  extreme 
old  age.    Cuvier  was  to  the  last  a  model  stu< 
dent,  of  a  temper  at  once  most  unflinching 
and  most  kind,  happy  in  all  his  studies,  hap- 
pier still  in  his  unequcdled  facility  of  mental 
self -direction.    Gh>ethe,  as  €dl  know,  lived  a 
life  of  unflagging  interest  in  each  of  the  three 
great  branches  of  intellectual  labor.    During 
the  whole  of  his  long  life  he  was  interested  in 
literature,  in  which  he  was  a  master;  he  was 
interested  in  science,  in  which  he  was  a  dis- 
coverer, and  in  art,  of  which  he  was  an  ar- 
dent though  not  practically  successful  stu- 
dent.   His  intellectual  activity  ceased  only 
on  rare  occasions  of  painful  illness  or  over- 
whelming affliction;  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  asked  himself  ever  whether  knowledge 
was  worth  its  cost;  he  was  always  ready  to 
pay  the  appointed  price  of  toil.    He  had  no 
infirmity  of  intellectual  doiibt;  the  powerful 
impulses  from  within  assured  him  that  knowl- 
edge was  good^or  him,  and  he  went  to  it 
urged  by  an  unerring  instinct,  as  a  young 
salmon  bred  in  the  slime  of  a  river  seeks 
strength  in  the  infinite  sea.    And  yet,  being 
a  poet  and  a  man  of  strong  passions,  Qoethe 
did  not  altogether  escape  the  green-BicknesB 
which  afflicts  the  imaginative  temperament, 
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or  he  could  never  have  written  "Werther;" 
but  he  cured  himaelf  very  eoon,  and  the  au- 
thor of  ''Werther"  had  no  indulgence  for 
Weiliherisni— indeed  we  are  told  that  he 
grew  ashamed  of  having  written  the  book 
which  inoculated  the  younger  minds  of  Eu- 
rope with  that  miserable  disease.  In  our 
own  time  an  illustrious  poet  has  given  in 
'*Maud"  a  very  perfect  study  of  a  young 
mind  in  a  morbid  condition,  a  mind  having 
indeed  the  student-temper,  but  of  a  bad  kind, 
that  which  comes  not  from  the  genuine  love 
of  study,  but  from  sulky  rage  against  the 
world. 

**lhaiika,  for  Uie  flend  belt  knows  wbetber  woman  or  man 
betlieworaa. 
IwQi  Imrif  mytelf  UimjfbooktftMA  the  DbtU  may  pipe  to  his 


own. 


« 


This  kind  of  self -burial  in  one's  library  does 
not  come  from  the  love  of  literature.  The 
recluse  will  not  speak  to  his  neighbor,  yet 
needs  human  intercourse  of  some  kind,  and 
seeks  it  in  reading,  urged  by  an  inward 
necessity.  He  feels  no  gratitude  towards  the 
winners  of  knowledge;  his  morbid  ill-nature 
depreciates  the  intellectual  laborers: — 

''Tbe  man  of  science  bimself  is  fonder  of  glorj  and  vain; 
An  sje  well-practised  in  nature,  a  spirit  bounded  and  poor." 

What  is  the  life  such  a  spirit  will  choose 
for  itself?  Despising  alike  the  ignorant  and 
tbe  learned,  the  acuteness  of  the  cultivated 
and  the  simplicity  of  the  }>oor,  in  what  form 
of  activity  or  inaction  will  he  seek  what  all 
men  need,  the  harmony  of  a  life  well  timed? 


'Itemlne  a  phflosopher^s  Ufb  in  the  quiet  woodland  ways; 
Wliere,  if  I  cannot  be  gaj,  letapasstonlesspeaoe  bemy  lot.** 


There  are  many  different  morbid  states  of 
the  mind,  and  this  of  the  hero  of  ^*  Maud  "  is 
only  one  of  them,  but  it  is  the  commonest 
amongst  intellectual  or  semi-intellectual 
yoong  men.  See  how  he  has  a  little  fit  of 
momentary  enthusiasm  (all  he  is  capable  of) 
about  a  shell  that  suddenly  and  accidentally 
attracts  his  attention.  How  true  to  the  mor^ 
hid  nature  is  that  incident  I  Unable  to  pur- 
8Qe  any  lai^  and  systematic  observation,  the 
diseased  mind  is  attracted  to  things  suddenly 
and  accidentally,  sees  them  out  of  all  projk>r- 
tion,  and  ihert  &Il8  into  the  inevitable  fit  of 
Boornful  peevishness. 

'•*Whatisitr   Aleamedman 
Ooidd  give  tt  a  olnms7  name: 
Let  btm  name  it  who  can.** 

The  question  which  ooncems  the  world  is, 
how  this  condition  of  the  mind  may  be 
avoided.  The  cure  Mr.  Tennyson  suggested 
was  war;  but  wars,  though  mnrnfrsijpinnt 
than  is  desirable,  are  not  to  he^^US^tneiyB, 
And  in  your  case,  my  friend/it^  is  happily 
not  a  cure  but  a  preventive /|^(9^  ]|iiniieeded< 


Let  me  recommend  certain  precautions  which 
taken  together  are  likely  to  keep  you  safe. 
Care  for  the  physical  health  in  the  first  place, 
for  if  there  is  a  morbid  mind  the'bodily  organs 
are  not  doing  their  work  as  they  ought  to  do. 
Next,  for  the  mind  itself,  I  would  heartily 
recommend  hard  study,  really  hard  study, 
taken  very  regularly  but  in  very  moderate 
quantity.  The  effect  of  it  on  the  mind  is  as 
bracing  as  that  of  cold  water  on  the  body, 
but  as  you  ought  not  *to  remain  too  long  in 
tbe  cold  bath,  so  it  is  dangerous  to  study  hard 
more  than  a  short  time  every  day.  Do  some 
work  that  is  very  difficult  (such  as  reading 
some  language  that  you  have  to  puzzle  out  d 
eoupa  de  diotumnaire)  two  hours  a  diety  regu- 
Uurly,  to  brace  the  fighting  power  of  the  in- 
tellect, but  let  the  rest  of  the  day's  work  be 
easier.  Acquire  especially,  if  you  possibly 
can,  the  enviable  faculty  of  getting  entirely 
rid  of  your  work  in  the  intervals  of  it,  and  of 
taking  a  hearty  interest  in  common  things, 
in  a  garden,  or  stable,  or  dog-kennel,  or 
farm.  If  the  work  pursues  you— if  what  is 
called  unconscious  cerebration,  which  ought 
to  go  forward  without  your  knowing  it,  be- 
comes conscious  cerebration,  and  bothers 
you,  then  you  have  been  working  beyond 
yoiur  cerebral  strength,  and  you  are  not  safe. 
An  organization  which  was  intended  by 
Nature  for  the  intellectual  life  cannot  be 
healthy  and  happy  without  a  certain  d^pree 
of  intellectual  activity.  Natures  like  those  of 
Humboldt  and  Gk)ethe  need  inunense  labors 
for  their  own  felicity,  smaller  powers  need  less 
extensive  labor.  To  all  of  us  who  have  intel- 
lectual needs  there  is  a  certain  supply  of  work 
necessary  to  perfect  health.  If  we  do  less,  we 
are  in  danger  of  that  ennui  which  comes  from 
want  of  intellectual  exercise;  if  we  do  more, 
we  may  suffer  from  that  other  ennui  which  is 
due  to  the  weariness  of  the  jaded  foculties^ 
and  this  is  the  more  terrible  of  the  two. 


LETTER  m. 
TO  AS  nmELLBcmrAL  man  who  desired  ak 

OUTLET  FOR  HIS  ENERGIES. 

Wmntisfaotion  of  the  InteUeetnal  when  fliey  have  not  an  ez- 
tensiye  influence— A  consideration  suggested  to  the  author 
by  Mr.  Uatthew  Arnold— Each  ^Individual  mind  a  portion 
of  the  national  mind,  which  must  rise  or  decline  with  the 
minds  of  which  it  is  composed— Influence  of  a  townsman 
in  his  town— Household  influence— Charities  and  conde- 
somdenoes  of*  the  highly  cultlrated- A  suggestion  of  M. 
Tslne— Oomrersatlon  witti  Inferiors— How  to  make  it  in- 
^  teresttng— That  we  oug^t  to  be  satisfied  with  humble  re* 
suits  and  small  suocessss. 

: .  Xmcte^ii^a  very  marked  tendency  amongst 
'Persops  ^'\mlture  to  feel  dissatisfied  with 
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themaelveB  and  their  success  in  life  when  they 
do  not  exercise  some  direct  and  visible  in- 
fluence over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic. To  put  the  case  in  a  more  concrete  form, 
it  may  be  affirmed  that  if  an  intellectual 
yoimg  man  does  not  exercise  influence  by  lit- 
erature, or  by  oratory,  or  by  one  of  the  most 
elevated  forms  of  art,  he  is  apt  to  think  that 
his  culture  and  intelligence  are  lost  upon  the 
world,  and  either  to  blame  himself  for  being 
what  he  considers  a  failure,  or  else  (and  this 
is  more  common)  to  find  fault  with  the  world 
in  general  for  not  giving  him  a  {»<^r  chance 
of  making  lus  abilities  tell.  The  facilities  for 
obtaining  culture  ar&  now  so  many  and  great, 
and  within  the  reach  of  so  many  well-to-do 
people,  that  hundreds  of  persons  become  really 
very  clever  in  various  ways  who  would  have 
remained  utterly  uncultivated  had  they  lived 
in  any  previous  century.  A  few  of  these  dis- 
tinguish themselvss^in  literature  and  other 
pursuits  which  bring  notoriety  to  the  success- 
ful, but  by  far  the  greater  number  have  to  re- 
main in  -positions  of  obscurity,  often  being 
cledrly  conscious  that  they  have  abilities  and 
knowledge  not  much,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the 
abilities  and  knowledge  of  some  who  have 
achieved  distinction.  The  position  of  a  clever 
man  who  remains  obsciure  is,  if  he  has  ambi- 
tion, rather  trsring  to  the  moral  fibre,  but 
there  are  certain  considerations  which  might 
help  to  give  a  direction  to  his  energy  and  so 
prociure  him  a  sure  relief,  which  reputation 
too  frequently  fails  to  provide. 

The  first  consideration  is  one  which  was  of- 
fered to  me  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold,  and  which  I  can  give,  though  from 
memory,  very  nearly  in  his  own  words.  The 
multiplicity  of  things  which  make  claim  to 
the  attention  of  the  public  is  in  these  days 
such  that  it  requires  either  uncommon 
strength  of  will  or  else  the  force  of  peculiar 
circumstances  to  make  men  follow  any  seri- 
ous study  to  good  result,  and  the  great  ma- 
jority content  themselves  with  the  general 
enlightenment  of  the  epoch,  which  they  get 
from  newspapers  and  reviews.  Hence  the  ef- 
forts of  the  intellectual  produce  little  effect, 
and  it  requires  either  extraordinary  talent  or 
extraordinary  fanaticism  to  awaken  the  seri- 
ous interest  ci  any  considerable  number  of 
readers.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  discourage- 
ments, we  ought  to  remember  that  our  labors, 
if  not  applauded  by  others,  may  be  of  infinite 
value  to  ourselves,  and  also  that  beyond  this 
gain  to  the  individual,  his  culture  is  a  gain  to 
the  nation,  whether  the  nation  formally  rec- 
ognizes it  or  not.  For  the  intellectual  life  of 
a  nation  is  the  sum  of  the  lives  of  all  intelt 
lectual  people  belongiing  to  it,.and  in  thissense 


your  culture  is  a  gain  to  England,  whether 
England  counts  you  amongst  her  eminent 
sons,  or  leaves  you  forever  obscura    Is  it 
not  a  nol^  spectacle,  a  stpectacle  well  worthy 
of  a  highly  civilized  country,  when  a  private 
citizen,  with  an  admirable  combination  of 
patriotism  and  self-respect,  says  to  himself  as 
he  labors,  "•  I  know  that  in  a  country  so  great 
as  England,  where  there  are  so  many  able 
men,  all  that  I  do  can  count  for  very  little  in 
public  estimation,  yet  I  will  endeavor  to  store 
my  mind  with  knowledge  and  make  my  judg- 
ment sure,  in  order  that  the  national  mind  ci 
England,  of  which  my  mind  is  a  minute  frac- 
tion, may  be  enlightened  by  so  much,  be  it 
never  so  little  ^^?    I  think  the  same  noble  feel- 
ing might  animate  a  citizen  with  reference  to 
his  native  town;  I  think  a  good  townsman 
might  say  to  himself,  ''Our  folks  are  not 
much  given  to  the  cultivation  of  their  minds, 
and  they  need  a  few  to  set  them  an  exampte. 
I  wiU  be  one  of  those  few.    I  will  work  and 
think,  in  order  that  our  town  may  not  get 
into  a  state  of  perfect  inteUectual  stagnation.'^ 
But  if  the  nation  or  the  city  were  too  vast  to 
call  forth  any  noble  feeling  of  this  kind,  surely 
the  family  is  little  enough  and  near  oiough. 
Might  not  a  man  say,  ''I  will  go  through  a 
good  deal  of  intellectual  drudgery  in  order 
that  my  wife  and  children  may  unconsciously 
get  the  benefit  of  it ;  I  will  learn  facts  for  them 
that  they  may  be  accurate,  and  get  ideas  tor 
them  that  they  may  share  with  me  a  more 
elevated  mental  state;  I  will  do  something 
towards  raising  the  tone  of  the  whole  house- 
hold "? 

The  practical  difficulty  in  all  projects  of 
this  kind  is  that  the  household  does  not  care 
to  be  intellectually  elevated,  and  opposes  the 
resistance  of  gravitation.  The  hoiisehold  has 
its  natural  intellectual  level,  and  finds  it  as 
inevitably  as  water  that  is  free.  Cultivated 
men  are  surrounded  in  their  homes  by  a  group 
of  persons,  wife,  children,  servants,  who,  in 
their  intercourse  with  one  another,  create  the 
houSehold  tone.  What  is  a  single  individual 
with  his  books  against  these  combined  and 
active  infiuences?  Is  he  to  go  and  preach  the 
gospel  of  the  intellect  in  the  kitchen?  WiU 
he  venture  to  present  intellectual  conclusiooB 
in  the  drawing-room?  The  kitchen  has  a  tone 
of  its  own  which  all  our  eflk)rt8  cannot  elevate, 
and  the  drawing-room  has  its  own  atmos- 
phere, an  atmosphere  mifavorable  to  Mrvere 
and  manly  thinking.  Tou  cannot  make  oookB 
intellectual,  and  you  must  not  be  didactic 
with  ladies.  Intellectual  men  always  fed 
this  difficulty,  and  most  oonunonly  keep  their 
intellect  very  muchto  themselves,  when  thegr 
are  at  home.    If  they  have  not  an  outlet  ebd-^ 
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TThere,  either  in  society  or  in  literature,  they 
grow  morbid. 

Tet,  although  it  is  useiees  to  attempt  to  ele- 
vate any  hunian  being  above  his  own  intel- 
lectoal  level  unleee  he  graduaUy  dimba  him- 
self aa  a  man  aeoenda  a  mountain,  there  are 
neverthelesa  oertam  charitieB  or  condescend- 
ences  of  the  highly  cultivated  which  may  be 
good  for  the  lower  inteUigencea  that  aur round 
them,  as  the  streams  from  the  Alpine  snows 
are  good  for  the  irrigation  of  the  valleys, 
though  the  meadows  which  they  water  must 
forever  r^nain  eight  or  ten  thousand  feet 
below  them.    And  I  believe  that  it  would 
greatly  add  to  the  happiness  of  the  intellect- 
ual portion  of  mankind  if  they  could  mem 
flystematically  exercise  these  charities.    It  is 
quite  dear  that  we  can  never  effect  by  chance 
conversation  that  total  change  in  the  mental 
state  which  is  gradually  brought  about  by  the 
slow  processes  of  education;  we  cannot  give 
to  an  intellect  that  has  never  been  developed, 
and  which  has  fixed  itself  in  the  undeveloped 
state,  that  power  and  cu^ivity  which  come 
pnlyafter  yeans  of  labor;  but  we  may  be  able 
I  onmany  occasions  to  offer  the  sort  of  help 
i  which  a  gentleman  offers  to  an  old  woman 
when  he  invites  her  to  get  up  into  the  rumble 
'  behind  his  carnage.    I  knew  an  intellectual 
bdy  who  lived  habitually  in  the  cotmtry ,  and 
Imay  say  without  fanciful  exaggeration  that 
the  farmers'  wives  round  about  her  were  con- 
i  siderably  superior  to  what  in  all  probability 
they  would  have  been  without  the  advantage 
of  her  kindly  and  instructive  conversation. 
She  possessed  the  happy  art  of  conveying  the 
'  sort  of  knowledge  which  could  be  readily  re- 
eetved  by  her  hearers,  and  in  a  manner  which 
laade  it  agreeable  to  them,  so  that  they  drew 
ideas  from  her  quite  naturally,  and  her  mind 
irrigated  their  minds,  which  would  have  re- 
mained permanently  barren  without  Itot  help 
and  refreshment.    It  would  be  foolish  to  ex- 
aggerate the  benefits  of  such  intellectual  char- 
fty  as  this,  but  it  is  well,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  to  undervalue  il    8uch  an  influence  can 
Mver  convey  much  solid  instruction,  but  it 
may  convey  some  of  its  results.     It  may 
pioduce  a  more  thoughtful  and  reasonable 
eondikioa  of  mind,  it  may  preserve  the  igno- 
ant  from  some  of  those  preposterAns  theories 
and  betiefis  which  so  easily  gain  currency 
amongBt  them.      Indirectly,   it  may  have 
lattmr  an  importaiit  political  influence,  by 
^upoexDf;  people  to  vote  for  the  better  sort 
of  eandidata    And  the  influence  of  such 
aitdlectnal   <^iarity  on  the  material  well- 
being    of    the    humbler   classes,   on    their 
liealth  and  wealth,  may  be  quite  as  consider- 
mUe  as  that  of  the  other  and  more  common 


sort  of  charity  which  pasees  silver  from  hand 
to  hand. 

Shortly  after  the  termination  of  the  great 
Franco-German  conflict,  M.  Taine  suggested 
in  the  Temps  that  subscribers  to  the  better 
sort  of  journals  might  do  a  good  deal  for  the 
enlightenment  of  the  humbler  classes  by 
merely  lending  their  newspapers  in  their 
neighborhood.  This  was  a  good  suggestion: 
the  best  newspapers  are  an  important  intel- 
lectual propaganda;  they  awaken  an  interest 
in  the  most  various  subjects,  and  supply  not 
only  information  but  a  stimulus.  The  danger 
to  persons  of  higher  culture  that  the  news- 
paper may  absorb  time  which  would  else  be 
devoted  to  more  systematic  study,  does  not 
exist  in  the  classes  for  whose  benefit  M.  Taine 
made  his  recommendation.  The  newspaper 
is  their  only  secular  reading,  and  without  it 
they  have  no  modem  hterature  of  any  kind. 
In  addition  to  the  praiaewof^y  habit  of  lend- 
ing good  newspapers,  an  intellectual  man  who 
lives  in  the  country  might  adopt  the  practice 
of  conversing  with  his  neighbors  about  every- 
thing in  which  they  could  be  induced  to  take 
an  interest,  giving  thetn  some  notion  of  what 
goes  on  in  the  classes  which  are  intellectually 
active,  some  idea  of  such  discoveries  and  proj- 
ects as  an  untutored  mind  may  partially  \m- 
derstand.  For  example,  there  is  the  gi*eat 
tunnel  under  the  Mont  Cenis,  and  there  is  the 
projected  tunnel  beneath  the  Channel,  and 
there  is  the  cutting  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 
A  peasant  can  comprehend  the  greatness  of 
these  remarkable  conceptions  when  they  are 
properly  explained  to  hhn,  and  he  will  often 
feel  a  hvely  gratitude  for  information  of  that 
kind.  We  ought  to  remember  what  a  slow 
and  painful  operation  reading  is  to  the  uned- 
ucated. Merely  to  read  the  native  tongue  is 
to  them  a  labor  so  irksome  that  they  are  apt 
to  lose  the  sense  of  a  paragraph  in  seeking  for 
that  of  a  sentence  or  an  expression.  As  they, 
would  rather  speak  than  have  to  write,  so 
they  prefer  hearing  to  reading,  and  they  get 
much  more  good  from  it,  because  they  can 
ask  a  question  when  the  matter  has  not  been 
made  clear  to  thetn. 

One  of  the  best  ways  of  interesting  and  in- 
structing your  intellectual  inferiors  is  to  give 
them  an  account  of  your  travels.  Ail  peo- 
ple like  to  hear  a  traveller  tell  his  own  tale, 
and  whilst  he  is  telling  it  he  may  slip  in  a 
good  deal  of  information  about  many  things, 
and  much  sound  doctrine.  Accounts  of  for- 
eign countries,  even  when  you  have  not  seen 
them  personally,  nearly  always  awaken  a 
lively  interest,  especially  if  you  are  able  to 
give  your  hearers  detailed  descriptions  of  the 
life  led  by  foreigners  who  occupy  positions 
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corresponding  to  their  own.  Peasants  can 
be  made  to  take  an  interest  in  astronomy 
even,  though  you  cannot  tell  them  anything 
about  the  peasants  in  Jupiter  and  Mars,  and 
there  is  always,  at  startiQg,  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  persuading  them  to  trust  science 
about  the  motion  and  rotundity  of  the  earth. 

A  very  direct  form  of  intellectual  charity 
is  that  of  gratuitous  teaching,  both  in  classes 
and  by  public  lectures,  open  to  all  comers. 
A  great  deal  of  light  has  in  this  way  been 
spread  abroad  in  cities,  but  in  country  vil- 
lages there  is  little  encouragement  to  enter- 
prises of  this  kind,  the  intelligence  of  farm 
laborers  being  less  awakened  than  that  of  the 
corresponding  urban  population.  Let  us  re- 
member, however,  that  one  of  the  very  high- 
est and  last  achievements  of  the  cultivated 
intellect  is  the  art  of  conveying  to  the  uncul- 
tivated, the  untaught,  the  imprepared,  the 
best  and  noblest  knowledge  which  they  are 
cai>able  of  assimilating.  No  one  who,  like  the 
writer  of  these  pages,  has  lived  much  in  the 
country,  and  much  amongst  a  densely  igno- 
rant peasantry,  wiU  be  likely  in  any  plans  of 
enlightenment  to  err  far  on  the  side  of  enthu- 
siastic hopefulness.  The  mind  of  a  farm  la- 
borer, or  that  of  a  small  farmer,  is  almost  al- 
ways sure  to  be  a  remarkably  stiff  soil,  in 
which  few  intellectual  conceptions  can  take 
root;  yet  these  few  may  make  the  difference 
between  an  existence  worthy  of  a  man,  and 
one  that  differs  from  the  existence  of  a  brute 
in  little  beyond  the  possession  of  articulate 
language.  We  to  whom  the  rich  inheritance 
of  intellectual  humanity  is  so  familiar  as  to 
have  lost  much  of  its  freshness,  are  liable  to 
underrate  the  value  of  thoughts  and  discov- 
eries which  to  us  have  for  years  seemed  com- 
monplace. It  is  with  our  intellectual  as  with 
our  material  wealth ;  we  do  not  realize  how 
precious  some  fragments  of  it  might  be  to  our 
poorer  neighbors.  The  old  clothes  that  we 
wear  no  longer  may  give  comfort  and  confi- 
dence to  a  man  in  naked  destitution;  the 
truths  which  are  so  familiar  to  us  that  we 
never  think  about  them,  may  raise  the  utterly 
ignorant  to  a  sense  of  their  human  brother- 
hood. 

Above  all,  in  the  exercise  of  our  intellectual 
charities,  let  us  accustom  ourselves  to  feel 
satisfied  with  humble  results  and  small  suc- 
cesses; and  here  let  me  make  a  confession 
which  may  be  of  some  possible  use  to  others. 
When  a  young  man,  I  taught  a  drawing^^^lass 
gratuitously,  beginning  with  thirty-six  pu- 
pils, who  dwindled  gradually  to  eleven.  Soon 
afterwards  I  gave  up  the  work  from  dissatis- 
faction, on  account  of  the  meagre  attendance. 
This  was  very  wrong-  the  eleven  were  worth 


the  thirty-six;  and  so  long  as  one  of  the  eleven 
remained  I  ought  to  have  contentedly  taught 
him.  The  success  of  a  teacher  is  not  tobe 
measured  by  the  numbers  whom  he  immedi- 
ately influences.  It  is  enough,  it  has  been 
proved  to  be  enough  in  more  than  one  remark- 
able instance,  that  a  single  living  soul  sho^ 
be  in  unison  with  the  soul  of  a  master,  and 
receive  his  thought  by  sympathy.  The  one 
disciple  teaches  in  his  turn,  and  the  idea  is 
propagated. 


LETTER  IV. 

TO  THE   FRIian)  OF  A  MAK   OF   HIGH   CULTDBK 
WHO  PBODUCED  KOTHINa. 

Joubert--"Not  yet  time,"  or  else  **The  time  IspMt**— Hii 
weakneas  for  production— Three  clusee  of  mfaids— i. 
more  perfect  intellectiial  life  atfealnAble  bj  the  aflentita- 
dent  than  by  authors— He  may  follow  his  own  genius- 
Saving  of  time  effected  bv  fih<(tin<^nrA  'rom  vrftinflr— The 
unproductive  may  be  more  influential  t  laa  the  proUOc 

When  I  met  B.  at  your  house  la  ^t  we^, 
you  whispered  to  me  in  the  drawing-room  that 
he  was  a  man  of  the  most  remarkable  attain- 
ments, who,  to  the  great  regret  of  all  hiB 
friends,  had  never  employed  his  abilities  to 
any  visible  purpose.  We  had  not  time  for  a 
conversation  on  this  subject,  because  B.  him- 
self inmiadiately  joined  us.  His  talk  remind- 
ed me  very  much  of  Joubert~not  that  I  ever 
knew  Joubert  personally,  though  I  have  lived 
very  near  to  Villeneuve-sur-Yonne,  where 
Joubert  lived;  but  he  is  one  of  those  charac- 
ters whom  it  is  possible  to  know  without  hav- 
ing seen  them  in  the  flesh.  His  friends  used 
to  urge  him  to  writer  something,  and  then  ho 
said, ''  PasencoreJ^'  *'  Not  yet;  I  need  a  long 
peace."  Tranquillity  came,  cmd  then  he  said 
that  Qod  had'only  given  force  to  his  mind  for 
a  limited  time,  and  that  the  time  was  past 
Therefore,  as  Sainte-Beuve  observed,  for  Jou- 
bert  there  was  no  medium;  either  it  was  not 
yet  time,  or  else  the  time  was  past. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  fMer 
people  to  say  this  of  us.  They  often  say  "  He 
is  too  young,"  as  Napoleon  said  of  Ingres,  or 
else  ''He  is  too  old,"  as  Napoleon  said  of 
Greuze.  It  is  more  rare  fora  man  himself  to 
shrink  frozH  every  enterprise,  first  under  the 
persuasion  that  he  is  unprepared,  and  after- 
wards because  the  time  is  no  longer  opportune. 
Tet  there  does  exist  a  certain  very  peculiar 
class  of  highly-gifted,  diffident,  delicate,  un- 
productive minds,  which  impresa  those  around 
them  with  an  almost  superstitious  belief  in 
their  possibilities,  yet  never  do  anything  to 
justify  that  belief. 

But  may  it  not  be  doubted  whether  these 
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mindBhave  productive  power  of  any  kind?  I 
believe  that  the  full  extent  of  Joubert's  pro- 
ductive power  is  displayed  in  those  sentences 
of  his  which  have  been  preserved,  and  which 
reveal  a  genius  of  the  rarest  delicacy,  but  at 
the  same  time  singularly  incapable  of  sus- 
tained intellectual  effort.  He  said  that  he 
could  only  compose  slowly,  and  with  an  ex- 
treme fatigue.  He  believed,  however,  that 
the  weakness  lay  in  the  instrument  alone,  in 
the  composing  faculties,  and  not  in  the  facul- 
ties of  thought,  for  he  said  that  behind  his 
weakness  there  was  streoigth,  as  behind  the 
strength  of  some  others  there,  was  weakness. 

In  saying  this,  it  is  probable  that  Joubert 
did  not  overestimate  himself.  He  had 
strength  of  a  certain  kind,  or  rather  he  had 
quality;  he  had  distinction,  which  is  a  sort  of 
strength  in  society  and  in  literature.  But  he 
had  no  productive  force,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  his  unproductiveness  was  a  productive- 
ness checked  by  a  fastidious  taste;  I  believe 
that  it  was  real,  that  he  was  not  organized  for 
production. 

Sainte-Beuve  said  that  a  modem  philoso- 
I^ier  was  accustomed  to  distinguish  three 
dasses  of  minds — 

1.  Those  who  are  at  once  powerful  and  del- 
icate, who  excel  as  they  propose,  execute 
what  they  conceive,  and  reach  the  great  and 
true  beautiful — a  rare  4lite  amongst  mortals. 

2,  A  class  of  minds  especially  characterized 
by  their  delicacy,  who  feel  that  their  idea  is 
superior  to  their  execution,  their  intelligence 
greater  than  their  talent,  even  when  the  tal- 
ent is  very  real;  they  are  easily  dissatisfied 
with  themselves,  disdain  easily  won  praises, 
and  would  rather  judge,  taste,  and  abstain 
from  producing,  than  remain  below  their  con- 
ception and  themselves.  Or  if  they  write  it 
is  by  fragments,  for  themselves  only,  at  long 
intervals  and  at  rare  moments.  Their  fecun- 
dity is  internal,  and  known  to  few. 

S.  Lastly;,  there  is  a  third  class  of  minds 
more  powerful  and  less  delicate  or  difficult  to 
please,  who  go  on  producing  and  publishing 
themselves  without  being  too  much  dissatis- 
fied with  their  work. 

The  nokajority.  of  our  active  painters,  and 
writers,  who  fill  modern  exhibitions,  and  pro- 
duce the  current  literature  of  the  day,  belong 
to  the  last  class,  to  which  we  are  all  greatly 
indebted  for  the  daily  bread  of  literatiure  and 
art. 

But  Sainte-Beuve  behoved  that  Joubert  be- 
longed to  the  second  class,  and  I  suspect  that 
both  Sainte-Beuve  and  many  others  have 
credited  that  class  with  a  potential  produc- 
tiveness beyond  its  real  endowxnents.  Minds 
of  ^e  Joubert  class  are  adiiairable  and  valua- 


ble in  their  way,  but  they  are  really,  and  not 
apparently,  sterile. 

And  why  would  we  have  it  otherwise? 
When  we  lament  that  a  man  of  culture  has 
**  done  nothing,"  as  we  say,  we  mean  that  he 
has  not  written  books.  Is  it  necessary,  is  it 
desirable,  that  every  cultivated  person  should 
write  books? 

On  the  contrary,  it  seems  that  a  more  per- 
fect intellectual  life  may  be  attained  by  the 
silent  student  than  by  authors.  The  writer 
for  the  public  is  often  so  far  its  slave  that  he 
is  compelled  by  necessity  or  induced  by  the 
desire  for  success  (since  it  is  humiliating  to 
write  imsaleable  books  as  well  as  unprofit- 
able) to  deviate  from  his  true  path,  to  leave 
the  subjects  that  most  interest  him  for  other 
subjects  which  interest  him  less,  and  there- 
fore to  acquire  knowledge  rather  as  a  matter 
of  business  than  as  a  labor  of  love.  But  the 
student  who  never  publishes,  and  does  not  in- 
tend to  publish,  may  follow  his  own  genius 
and  take  the  knowledge  which  belongs  to  him 
by  natural  affinity.  Add  to  this  the  immense 
saving  of  time  effected  by  abstinence  from 
writing.  Whilst  the  writer  is  polishing  his 
periods,  and  giving  hours  to  the  artistic  exi- 
gencies of  mere  form,  the  reader  is  adding  to 
his  knowledge.  Thackeray  said  that  writers 
were  not  great  readers,  because  they  bad  not 
the  time. 

The  most  studious  Frenchman  I  ever  met 
with  used  to  say  that  he  so  hated  the  pen  as 
scarcely  to  resolve  to  write  a  letter.  He  re- 
minded me  of  Joubert  in  this ;  he  often  said, 
* '  J'ai  horreur  de  la  plume.  '^  Since  he  had  no 
profession  his  leisure  was  unlimited,  and  he 
employed  it  in  educating  himself  without  any 
other  purpose  than  this,  the  highest  piurpose 
of  all,  to  become  a  cultivated  man.  The  very 
prevalent  idea  that  lives  of  this  kind  are  fail- 
ures unless  they  leave  some  visible  achieve- 
ment as  a  testimony  and  justification  of  their 
labors,  is  based  upon  a  narrow  conception  both 
of  duty  and  of  utihty .  Men  of  this  unproduc- 
tive class  are  sure  to  infiuence  their  immedi- 
ate neighborhood  by  the  example  of  their  life. 
Isolated  as  they  are  too  frequently  in  the  prov- 
inces, in  the  midst  of  populations  destitute 
of  the  higher  culture,  they  often  establish  the 
notion  of  it  notwithstanding  the  contemptuous 
estimates  of  the  practical  people  around  them. 
A  single  intellectual  life,  thus  modestly  Uved 
through  in  the  obscurity  of  a  country-town, 
may  leave  a  tradition  and  become  an  enduring 
infiuence.  In  this,  as  in  all  things,  let  us  trust 
the  arrangements  of  Nature.  If  men  are  at 
the  same  time  constitutionally  studious  and 
constitutionaUy  improductive,  in  must  be  that 
production  is  not  the  only  use  of  study.    Jou- 
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bert  was  right  in  keeping  silence  when  he  felt 
no  impulsefi  to  fipeak,  right  also  in  saying  the 
little  that  he  did  say  without  a  superfluous 
word.  His  mind  is  more  fully  known,  and 
more  influential,  than  many  which  are  abun- 
dantly produetiTe. 


LETTER  V. 


TO  A  STUDENT  WHO  FELT  HURRIED  ASD  DRIVEN. 

Some  bitellectaal  products  poflsUde  oiiljr'in  excitement— Qj- 
roD^B  Authority  on  the  gubjeot— Can  Inveotive  minds  work 
regularly  ^-Sir  Walter  Scott's  opinion— Napoleon  on  the 
winning  of  victories— The  prosaic  business  of  meti  of  gen- 
ius—" Waiting  for  inspiration  "— Rembrandfs  advice  to  a 
young  painter— Culture  neoeasary  to  Inspiration  Mself-- 
Bjron,  Keats,  Sfonii— Men  of  genius  may  be  regular  as 
students. 

Ik  my  last  letter  to  you  oa  quiet  regularity 
of  work,  I  did  not  give  much  consideration  to 
another  matter  which,  in  certain  kinds  of 
work,  has  to  be  taken  into  account,  tot  I  pre- 
ferred to  make  that  the  subject  of  a  separate 
letter.  There  are  certain  intellectual  products 
which  are  only  possible  in  hours  or  minutes  of 
great  cerebral  excitement.  Byron  said  that 
when  people  were  surprised  to  find  poets  very 
much  like  others  in  the  ordinary  intercourse 
of  life,  their  surprise  was  due  to  ignorance  of 
this.  If  people  knew,  -Byron  said,  that  x>oeti- 
cal  production  came  from  an  excitement 
which  from  its  intensity  could  only  be  tempo- 
rary, they  woidd  not  expect  poets  to  be  very 
different  from  other  people  when  not  under 
the  iqfluence  of  this  excitement.  Now,  we 
may  teke  the  word  *'  poet, ''  in  this  connection, 
in  the  very  largest  sense.  All  men  who  have 
the  gift  of  invention  are  poets.  The  inven- 
tive ideas  come  to  them  at  unforeseen  mo- 
ments, and  have  to  be  seized  when  they  come, 
so  that  the  true  inventor  works  sometimes 
with  vertiginous  rapidity,  and  afterwards  re- 
mains for  days  or  weeks  without  exercising 
the  inventive  faculty  at  all.  T^e  question  is, 
can  you  make  an  inventive  mind  work  on  the 
principle  of  measured  and  regular  advance. 
Is  such  counsel  as  that  in  my  former  letter 
applicable  to  inventors? 

6cott  said,  that  although  hd  had  known 
many  men  of  ordinary  abilities  who  were  ca- 
pable of  perfect  regularity  in  their  habits,  he 
had  never  known  a  man  of  genius  who  was 
so.  The  popular  impression  concerning  men 
of  genius  is  very  strong  in  the  same  sense, 
but  it  is  well  not  to  attach  too  much  impor- 
tance to  popular  impressions  concerning  men 
of  genius,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  such 
men  come  very  little  under  popular  observa- 
tion.   When  they  work  it  is  usually  in  the 


most  perfect  solitude,  and  even  people  who 
live  in  the  same  house  know  very  little,  real- 
ly, of  their  intellectual  habits. 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  first,  that  the  mo- 
ments of  high  excitement,  of  noblest  inven- 
tion, are  rare,  and  not  to  be  commanded  by  the 
will;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  order  to 
make  the  gift  of  invention  produce  its  full  ef- 
fect in  any  d^>artment  of  himian  effort,  vast 
labors  of  preparation  are  necessary,  and  these 
labors  may  be  pursued  as  steadily  as  you  lika 
Napoleon  I.  used  to  say  that  battles  were  wcm 
by  the  sudden  flashing  of  an  idea  through  the 
brain  of  the  commander  at  a  certain  critical 
instant.    The   capacity  for  generating  this 
sudden  electric  spark  was  military  genius. 
Tlie  spark  flashed  independently  of  the  will; 
the  General  could  not  win  that  vivid  iDumin- 
ation  by  labor  or  by  prayer;  it  came  only  in 
the  brain  of  genius  from  the  intense  anxiety 
and  excitement  of  the  actual  conflict.    Napo- 
leon seems  always  to  have  counted  upc»i  it, 
always  to  have  believed  that  when  the  criti- 
cal .instant  arrived  the  wild  confusion  of  the 
battle-field  would  be  illuminated  for  hhn  by 
that  burst  of  sudden  flame.    But  if  Napoleon 
had  been  ignorant  of  the  prosaic  business  of 
his  profession,  to  which  he  attended  more 
closely   than  any  other  commander,  what 
would  these  moments  of  supreme  cleamesB 
have  availed  him,  or  would  they  ever  have 
come  to  him  at  all?    If  they  had  come  to  him, 
they  would  have  revealed  only  the  extent  of 
his  own  negligence.    Instead  of  showing  him 
what  to  do,  they  would  have  made  painfully 
evident  what  ought  to  have  been  done.    But  it 
is  more  probable  that  these  clear  momente 
would  never  have  occurred  to  a  mind  unpre- 
pared by  study,    dear  military  inspirations 
never  occur  to  shopkeex)ers  and  femners,  as 
bright  ideas  about  checkmates  occur  only  to 
persons  who  have  studied  chess.    The  prosaic 
business,  t^en,  of  the  man  of  g^iius  is  to  ac- 
cumulate that  preparatory  knowledge  with- 
out which  his  genius  can  never  be  available, 
and  he  can  do  work  of  this  kind  as  regulariy 
as  he  likes. 

The  one  fatal  mistake  which  is  committed 
habitually  by  people  who  have^the  scarcely 
desirable  gift  of  half -genius  is  '*  waiting  for 
inspiration."  They  pass  week  after  week  in 
a  state  of  indolence,  uifprofitable  alike  to  the 
mind  and  the  purse,  under  pretext  of  waiting 
for  intellectual  flashes  like  those  which  came 
to  Napoleon  on  his  battle-fielda  They  ou^t 
to  remember  the  advice  given  by  one  of  the 
greatest  artists  of  the  seventeenth  century  to 
a  young  painter  of  his  acquaintance.  ' '  Prac- 
tise assiduously  what  you  already  know,  and 
in  ooturse  of  time  other  things  will  become 
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dear  to  yoo."  The  inspirations  come  only  to 
the  disciplined;  the  indolent  wait  for  them  in 
Tain. 

If  you  have  genius,  therefore,  or  helieve 
yoa  have,  it  is  admitted  that  you  cannot  he 
perpetually  in  a  state  of  intense  excitement. 
If  yoa  were  in  that  state  without  ceasing,  you 
would  go  mad.  You  cannot  he  expected  to 
write  poetry  in  the  plodding  ox-pace  manner 
advocated  for  intellectual  work,  generally  in 
my  last  letter.  As  for  that  good  old  compari- 
son between  the  hare  and  the  t<Hrtoise,  it  may 
be  answered  for  you,  simply,  that  you  are  not 
a  tortoise,  and  that  what  is  a  most  wise  pro- 
cedure for  tortoises  may  he  impracticahle  for 
you.  The  actual  compaction  of  poetry,  es- 
pecially poetry  of  a  fiery  kind,  like— 


'*13ie  ialcB  of  Greece,  the  idee  of  Qreeoe," 

of  Byron,  is  to  he  done  not  when  the  poet 
will,  but  whan  he  can,  or  rather,  when  he 
mtMHf. 

But  if  you  are  a  wise  genius  you  will  feel 
liow  necessary  is  culture  even  for  work  of 
that  kind.  Byron  would  not  have  felt  any 
enthusiasm  for  the  isles  of  Greece  if  he  had 
not  known  something  of  their  history.  The 
Terses  are  an  inspiration,  hut  they  could 
never  have  occurred  to  a  quite  uncultivated 
person,  however  bright  his  inspiration&  Even 
.  more  obviously  was  the  genius  of  Keats  de- 
pendent upon  his  culture*  He  did  not  read 
Greek,  but  from  translations  of  Greek  litera- 
ture and  from  the  direct  study  of  Greek  art 
he  got  the  sort  of  material  that  he  needed. 
And  in  our  own  day  Morris  has  been  evi- 
dently a  very  diligent  student  of  many  liter- 
atures. What  I  insist  upon  is,  that  we  could 
not  have  had  the  real  Keats,  the  real  Morris, 
nnlees  they  had  prepared  themselves  by  cult- 
ure. We  see  inunediately  that  (he  work  they 
bave  done  is  their  work,  specially,  that  they 
were  specially  adapted  for  it— inspired  for  it, 
if  you  will.  But  how  evident  it  is  that  the 
insporation  could  never  have  produced  the 
work,  or  anything  like  it,  without  labor  in 
the  accumulation  of  material ! 

Now,  although  men  of  genius  cannot  be 
ngularly  progressive  in  actual  production, 
cannot  write  so  many  verses  a  day,  regularly, 
ae  you  may  egin.  yam,  they  can  be  very  regu- 
lar as  students,  and  some  of  the  best  of  them 
have  been  quite  remarkahle  for  unflinching 
steadiness  of  application  in  that  way.  The 
great  principle  recommended  by  Mr.  Galton, 
of  not  looking  forward  eagerly  to  the  end  of 
your  journey,  but  interesting  yourself  chiefly 
in  the  progress  of  it,  is  as  applicable  to  the 
studies  of  men  of  gemus  as  to  those  of  more 
ordinary  persons. 


LETTER  YL 

TO  AK  ABnSHT  FRIEND  WHO  TOOK  WO  RBST. 

On  some  Tenee  of  Goetbe— Han  not  oooetftuted  Uke  »  pUnet 
— Matthew  Arnold's  poem,  **  Self-dependence  **—Poeti7 
and  proee— The  wind  more  Imitable  than  tlie  stars— The 
stone  In  Olen  Croe— Best  and  be  ttaankfoL 

^^Bambung  over  the  wild  moors,  with 
thoughts  oftentimes  as  wild  and  dreary  as 
those  moors,  the  yoimg  Carlyle,  who  had 
been  cheered  through  his  struggling  sadness, 
and  strengthened  for  the  part  he  was  to  play 
in  life,  by  the  beauty  and  the  wisdom  which 
Goethe  had  revealed  to  him,  suddenly  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  it  would  be  a  pleasant 
and  a  fitting  thing  if  some  of  the  few  admirers 
in  England  forwarded  to  Weimar  a  trifling 
token  of  their  admiration.  On  reaching  home 
Mr.  Carlyle  at  once  sketched  the  design  of  a 
seal  to  be  engraved,  the  serpent  of  eternity 
encircling  a  star,  with  the  words  chne  Hast, 
ohne  Bast  (unhasting,  unresting),  in  allusion 
to  the  well-known  verses — 

'WledasOestini, 
Ohne  Hast 
Aber  ohne  Bast 
Drehe  sich  Jeder 
Urn  die  eigne  Last.* 

(Like  a  star,  unhasting,  unresting,  be  each 
one  fulfilling  his  God-given  *  best.*) "  ♦ 

This  is  said  so  beautifully,  and  seems  so 
wise,  that  it  may  easily  settle  down  into  the 
mind  as  a  maxim  and  rule  of  life.  'Had  we 
been  told  in  plain  prose  to  take  no  rest,  with- 
out the  beautiful  simile  of  the  star,  and  with- 
out the  wise  restriction  about  haste,  our  com- 
mon sense  would  have  rebelled  at  once;  but 
as  both  beauty  and  wisdom  exist  together  in 
the  gem-like  stanza,  our  judgment  remains 
silent  in  charmed  acquiescence. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves,  however,  about  this  ' 
Stella  example,  whether  man  is  naturally  so 
constituted  as  to  be  able  to  imitate  it.  A 
planet  moves  without  haste,  because  it  is  inca- 
pable of  excitement ;  and  without  rest,  because 
it  is  incapable  of  fatigue.  A  planet  makes 
no  effort,  and  encounters  no  friction  or  resist- 
ance of  any  kind.  Man  is  so  constituted  as  to 
feel  frequently  the  stimulus  of  excitement, 
which  immediately  translates  itself  either  into 
actual  acceleration  or  into  the  desire  for  accel- 
eration—a desire  which  cannot  be  restrained 
without  an  effort;  and  whatever  man  imder- 
takes  to  do  he  encounter  friction  and  resist- 
ance, which,  for  him,  always  sooner  or  later 
inevitably  induce  fatigue.  Man  is  neither 
constituted  like  a  star  nor  situated  like  a  star, 

*  Lewe8*8  "  Life  of  Goethe,"  Book  tIL  chap.  8. 
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and  therefore  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  exist 
as  stars  exist. 

Tou  will  object  to  this  criticism  that  it 
handles  a  delicate  little  poem  very  roughly, 
and  you  may  tell  me  that  I  am  unfit  to  re- 
ceive the  wisdom  of  the  poets,  which  is  al- 
ways uttered  with  a  touch  of  Oriental  exag- 
geration. Certainly  Gk>ethe  could  never 
mean  that  a  man  should  kill  himself  by  labors 
literally  incessant.  Ooethe^s  own  life  is  the 
best  elucidation  of  his  true  meaning.  The 
example  of  the  star  was  held  up  to  us  to  be 
followed  only  within  the  limits  of  our  human 
nature,  as  a  Christian  points  to  the  example 
of  Christ.  In  the  same  spirit  Matthew  Ar- 
nold wrote  his  noble  poem  **  Self-dependence," 
in  which  he  tells  us  to  live  like  the  stars  and 
the  sea: — 

•*  Ah,  onoe  more,"  I  cried,  "ye  sten,  ye  waters, 

On  my  heart  your  migt^ty  charm  renew; 
Stfll,  fitill  let  me,  as  I  gaze  upon  you. 

Feel  my  soul  becoming  vast  like  you." 

From  the  Intense,  dear,  starsown  Tanlt  of  heaven. 

Over  the  lit  sea's  unquiet  way. 
In  the  rustling  night-air  came  the  answer: 

"  Wouldst  thou  he  as  these  are?   lAve  as  they. 

**  Unaffrlghted  by  the  stlenoe  round  them 

Undlstracted  by  the  sights  they  see. 
These  demand  not  that  the  things  without  them 

Yield  them  love,  amusement,  sympathy." 

The  true  intention  of  poetical  teachings  like 
these  is  in  the  influence  they  have  over  the 
feelings.  •  If  a  star  makes  me  steadier  in  my 
labor,  less  of  a  victim  to  vain  agitation,  in 
consequence  of  Gk)ethe^8  verses;  if  the  stars 
and  the  sea  together  renew  more  fully  their 
mighty  charm  upon  my  heart  because  those 
stanzas  of  Arnold  hav»  fixed  themselves  in 
my  memory,  the  poets, have  done  their  work. 
But  the  more  positive  proaateur  has  his  work 
to  do  also,  and  you,  as  it  seems  to  me,  need 
this  positive  help  of  prose. 

Tou  are  living  a  great  deal  too  much  like  a 
star,  and  not  enough  like  a  human  being. 
You  do  not  hasten  often,  but  you  never  rest, 
except  when  Nature  mercifully  prostrates 
you  in  irresistible  sleep.  like  the  stars  and 
the  sea  in  Amold^s  poem,  you  do  not  ask  sur- 
rounding things  to  yield  you  love,  amuse- 
ment, sympathy.  The  stars  and  the  sea  can 
do  without  these  refreshments  of  the  brain 
and  heart,  but  you  cannot.  Best  is  necessary 
to  recruit  your  intellectual  forces ;  sympathy 
is  necessary  to  prevent  your  whole  nature 
from  stiffening  like  a  rotifer  without  moist- 
ure ;  love  is  necessary  to  make  life  beautiful 
for  you,  as  the  plumage  of  certain  birds  be- 
comes splendid  when  they  pair;  and  without 
amusement  you  will  lose  the  gayety  which 


wise  men  try  to  keep  as  the  best  l^^acy  of 
youth. 

Let  your  rest  be  perfect  in  its  season,  like 
the  rest  of  waters  that  are  still.  If  you  will 
have  a  model  for  your  living,  take  neither 
the  stars,  for  they  fiy  without  ceasing,  nor 
the  ocean  that  ebbs  and  fiows,  nor  the  river 
that  cannot  stay,  but  rather  let  your  life  be 
like  that  of  the  summer  air,  which  has  times 
of  noble  energy  and  times  of  perfect  peaoa 
It  fills  the  sails  of  ships  upon  the  sea,  and  the 
miller  thanks  it  on  the  breezy  uplands;  it 
works  generously  for  the  health  and  wealth 
of  all  men,  yet  it  claims  its  hours  of  rest.  "  I 
have  pushed  the  fleet,  I  have  turned  the  mill, 
I  have  refreshed  the  city,  and  now,  though 
the  captain  may  walk  impatiently  on  the 
quarter-deck,  and  the  miller  swear,  and  the 
city  stink,  I  will  stir  no  more  imtil  it  pleases 


me. 


n 


You  have  learned  many  things,  my  friend, 
but  one  thing  you  have  not  learned — ^the  art 
of  resting.  That  stone  in  Glen  Croe  ought  to 
have  impressed  its  lesson  on  the  mind  of 
many  a  traveller,  long  before  Earl  Russell 
gave  it  a  newspaper  celebrity.  Have  we  not 
rested  there  together,  you  and  I,  a  little  in 
eulvance  of  the  coach,  which  the  weary  horses 
were  still  slowly  dragging  up  the  tedious  hill? 
And  as  we  sat  on  the  turf,  and  looked  down 
the  misty  glen,  did  we  not  read  the  lesson 
there  engraven?  How  good  and  human  the 
idea  was,  the  idea  of  setting  up  that  graven 
stone  in  the  wilderness;  how  full  of  sjrmpathy 
is  that  inscription  for  all  the  weakness  and 
weariness  of  humanity!  Once,  in  the  ardor 
of  youth,  there  shone  before  me  a  golden  star 
in  heaven,  and  on  the  deep  azure  aroiud  it 
''  Ohne  Hast,  ohne  Bcui,^^  in  letters  of  steady 
flame ;  but  now  I  see  more  frequently  a  plain 
little  stone  set  up  in  the  earth,  with  the  in- 
scription, **  Best,  and  be  thankful  I  *' 

Is  not  the  stone  just  a  little  like  a  grave- 
stone, my  friend?  Perhaps  it  is.  But  if  we 
take  rest  when  we  require  it  during  life,  we 
shall  not  need  the  grave's  rest  quite  so  soon. 


LETTER  VIL 

TO  AN  ARDENT  FRIENI)  WHO  TOOK  NO  RBST. 

The  regret  for  loat  time  often  a  needlees  oiie--Tflller*s  doi»> 
trine  about  fldnerie  —  'Row  much  to  gained  hi  idle 
hours— Salnte-Beuve's  conviction  that  whatever  he  did  he 
studied  the  infinite  book  of  the  worid  and  of  life— Harness 
— lYee  play  of  the  mind  necessary— The  tteedom  of  a 
grain  of  desert-sand— The  freedom  of  the  wild  bee. 

Ir  we  asked  any  intellectual  workman 
what  he  would  do  if  his  life  were  to  be  lived 
over  again,  I  believe  the  answer,  whatever 
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its  form,  would  amount  ultimatelj'  to  this: 
**  I  weuld  eoonomize  my  time  better/*  Very 
likely  if  the  opportunity  were  granted  him 
he  would  do  nothing  of  the  sort;  very  likely 
be  would  waste  his  time  in  ways  more  au- 
thorized by  custom,  yet  waste  it  just  as  ex- 
travagantly as  he  had  done  after  his  own 
original  &shion;  but  it  always  seems  to  us  as 
if  we  could  use  the  time  better  if  we  had  it 
070*  again. 

It  aeems  to  me  in  looking  back  over  the  last 
thirfy  years,  that  the  only  time  really  wasted 
has  been  that  spent  in  laborious  obedience 
to  some  external  authority.  It  may  be  a 
dangerous  doctrine  which  Claude  TiUier  ex- 
presBed  in  an  immortal  sentence,  but  danger- 
ous or  not,  it  is  full  of  intellectual  truth:  '*  Le 
temps  le  mieux  employ^  est  celui  que  Ton 
perd."  *  If  what  we  are  accustomed  to  con- 
sider lost  time  could  be  removed,  as  to  its 
effects  at  least,  from  the  sum  of  our  existence, 
it  18  certain  that  we  should  suffer  from  a 
great  intellectual  impoverishment.  All  the 
best  knowledge  of  mankind,  to  begin  with,  is 
acquired  in  hours  which  hard-working  people 
(xmsider  lost  hours—in  hours,  that  is,  of 
pleasure  and  recreation.  Deduct  all  that  we 
have  leamt  about  men  in  times  of  recreation, 
in  clubs  and  smoking-rooms,  on  the  huntings 
field,  on  the  cricket-groimd,  on  the  deck  of 
the  yacht,  on  the  box  of  the  drag  or  the  dog- 
cart, would  the  residue  be  worth  very  much? 
would  it  not  be  a  mere  heap  of  dry  bones 
without  any  warm  flesh  to  cover  them? 
Even  the  education  of  most  of  us,  such  as  it 
is,  has  been  in  a  great  measure  acquired  out 
(tf  school,  as  it  were;  I  mean  outside  of  the 
acknowledged  duties  of  our  more  serious  ex- 
istence. Few  Englishmen  past  forty  have 
studied  English  literature  either  as  a  college 
exercise  or  a  professional  preparation;  they 
bave  read  it  privately,  as  an  amusement. 
Few  Englishmen  past  forty  have  studied 
inodem  languages,  or  science,  or  the  fine  arts, 
from  any  obedience  to  duty,  but  merely  from 
taste  and  inclination.  And  even  if  we  stud- 
ied these  things  formally,  as  young  men 
often  do  at  the  present  day,  it  is  not  from  the 
formal  study  that  we  should  get  the  perfume 
of  the  language  or  the  art,  but  from  idle 
hours  in  foreign  lands  and  galleries.  It  is  su- 
perfluous to  reconunend  idleness  to  the  unin- 
teUectoal,  but  the  intellectual  too  often  un- 
dervalue it.  The  laborious  intellect  con- 
tracts a  habit  of  strenuousness  which  is  some- 
times a  hindrance  to  its  best  activity. 

**I  have  arrived,"  said  Sainte-Beuve,  **  per- 
iMips  by  way  of  secretly  excusing  my  own 


*  The  best  emplojed  lime  is  that  which  one  loses. 


idleness,  perhaps  by  a  deeper  feeling  of  tho 
principle  that  all  comes  to  the  same,  at  the 
conclusion  tiiat  whatever  I  do  or  do  not, 
working  in  the  study  at  continuous  labor, 
scattering  myself  in  articles,  spreading  my- 
self about  in  society,  giving  my  time  away  to 
troublesome  callers,  to  poor  people,  to  rendez- 
vous^ in  the  street,  no  matter  to  whom  and  to 
what,  I  cease  not  to  do  one  and  the  same 
thing,  to  read  one  and  the  same  book,  the  in- 
finite book  of  the  world  and  of  life,  that  no 
one  ever  finishes,  in  which  the  wisest  read 
farthest ;  I  read  it  then  at  all  the  pages  which 
present  themselves,  in  broken  fragments, 
backwards,  what  matters  it?  I  never  cease 
going  on.  The  greater  the  medley,  the  more 
frequent  the  interruption,  the  more  I  get  on 
with  this  book  in  which  one  is  pever  beyond 
the  middle;  but  the  profit  is  to  have  had  it 
open  before  one  at  all  sorts  of  different 
pages." 

A  distinguished  author  wrote  to  another 
author  less  distinguished:  '^You  have  gone 
through  a  good  deal  of  really  vigorous  study, 
but  have  not  been  in  harness  yet. "  By  harness 
he  meant  discipline  settled  beforehand  like  mil- 
itary drill.  Now,  the  advantages  of  drill  are 
evident  and  very  generally  recognized,  but 
tl^e  advantages  of  intellectual  fidnerie  are  not 
so  generally  recognized.  For  the  work  of 
the  intellect  to  be  clear  and  healthy,  a  great 
deal  of  free  play  of  the  mind  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Harness  is  good  for  an  hour  or 
two  at  a  time,  but  the  finest  intellects  have 
never  lived  in  harness.  In  reading  any  book 
that  has  much  vitality  you  are  sure  to  meet 
with  many  allusions  and  illustrations  which 
the  author  hit  upon,  not  when  he  was  in  har- 
ness, but  out  at  grass.  Harness  trains  us  to 
the  systematic  performance  of  our  work,  cmd 
increases  our  practical  strength  by  regulated 
exercise,  but  i1^  does  not  supply  everything 
that  is  necessary  to  the  perfect  development 
of  the  mind.  The  truth  is,  that  we  need  both 
the  discipline  of  harness  and  the  abundant 
nourishment  of  the  free  pasture.  Tet  may 
not  our  freedom  be  the  profitless,  choiceless, 
freedom  of  a  grain  of  desert-sand,  carried 
hither  and  thither  by  the  wind,  gaining  noth- 
ing and  improving  nothing,  so  that  it  does 
not  signify  where  it  was  carried  yesterday  or 
where  it  may  fall  to-morrow,  but  rather  the 
liberty  of  the  wild  bee,  whose  coming  and  go- 
ing are  ordered  by  no  master,  nor  fixed  by 
any  premeditated  regulation,  yet  which  misses 
no  opportunity  of  increase,  and  comes  home 
laden  in  the  twilight.  Who  knows  where  he 
has  wandered ;  who  can  tell  over  what  banks 
and  streams  the  hum  of  his  wings  has  sounded  ? 
Is  anything  in  nature  freer  than  he  is;  can 
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anything  account  better  for  a  rational  use  of 
freedom?  Would  he  do  his  work  better  if 
tiny  harness  were  ingeniously  contrived  for 
him?  Where  then  would  be  the  golden  honey, 
and  whore  the  waxen  cells? 


LETTER  Vm. 

TO  A  FRIEND  (HIGHLY  CULTIVATED)  WHO  CON- 
GRATULATED HIMSELF  ON  HAVING  ENTIRELT 
ABANDONED  THE  HABIT  OF  READING  NEWS- 
PAPERS. 

AdTantag«8  in  economy  of  time— Much  of  what  ire  reed  in 
newspapers  Js  useleas  to  our  culture— The  too  great  im- 
portance which  they  attach  to  novel^— Distortion  by 
party  spirit— An  instance  of  false  presentation— 
Oaina  to  eereni^  by  abstinence  from  newspapers— New»> 
papers  keep  up  our  daily  interest  in  each  other— The 
French  peasantry— The  newspaper-reading:  Americans— 
An  instance  of  total  abstinence  fh>m  newspapers— Au- 
guste  Comte— A  suggestipn  of  Emerson's— The  work  of 
newspafter  correspondents— War  oorrespondents— Mr. 
Stanley— M.  Erdan,  of  the  Temps. 

Your  abstinence  from  newspaper  reading  is 
not  anew  experiment  in  itself «  though  it  is 
new  in  reference  to  your  particular  case,  and 
I  await  its  effects  with  interest.  I  shall  be 
curious  to  observe  the  consequences,  to  an  in- 
tellect constituted  as  yours  is,  of  that  total 
cutting  off  from  the  public  interests  of  your 
own  century  which  an  abstinence  from  news- 
papers implies.  It  is  clear  that,  whatever  the 
loss  may  be,  you  have  a  definite  gain  to  set 
against  it.  The  time  which  you  have  hith- 
erto given  to  newspapers,  and  which  may  be 
roughly  estimated  at  about  five  hundred 
hours  a  year,  is  henceforth  a  valuable  time- 
income  to  be  applied  to  whatever  purposes 
your  best  wisdom  may  select.  When  an  in- 
tellectual person  has  contrived  by  the  force  of 
one  simple  resolution  to  effect  so  fine  an 
economy  as  this,  it  is  natural  "that  he  should 
congratulate  himself.  Your  feelings  must  be 
like  those  of  an  able  finance  minister  who  has 
found  means  of  closing  a  great  leak  in  the 
treasury — if  any  economy  possible  in  the 
finances  of  a  State  could  ever  relatively  equal 
that  splendid  stroke  of  time-thrift  which  your 
force  of  will  has  enabled  you  to  effect.  In 
those  five  hundred  hours,  which  are  now 
your  own,  you  may  acquire  a  science  or  ob- 
tain a  more  perfect  command  over  one  of  the 
languages  which  you  have  studied.  Some  de- 
partment of  your  intellectual  labors  which 
has  hitherto  been  imsatisfactory  to  you,  be- 
cause it  was  too  imperfectly  cultivated,  may 
henceforth  be  as  orderly  and  as  fruitful  as  a 
well-kept  garden.  You  may  becomethorough- 
ly  conversant  with  the  works  of  more  than 
one  great  author  whom  you  have  neglected, 


not  from  lack  of  interest,  but  from  want  of 
time.  You  may  open  some  old  chamber  of 
the  memory  that  has  berai  dark  and  disused 
for  many  a  year;  you  may  clear  the  cobwebs 
away,  and  let  the  fresh  light  in,  and  make  it 
habitable  once  again. 

Against  these  gains,  of  which  some  to  a  nuin 
of  your  industry  are  certain,  and  may  be 
counted  upon,  what  must  be  our  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  sacrifice  or  loss?    It  is  clear  to 
both  of  us  that  much  of  what  we  read  in  the 
newspapers  is  useless  to  our  culture.    A  large 
proportion  of  newspaper-writing  is  occupied 
with  speculation  on  what  is  lik^y  to  happen 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months;  therefore,  by 
waiting  untU  the  time  is  past,  we  know  the 
event  without  having  wasted  time  in  specula- 
tions which  could  not  effect  it.    Another  rath- 
er considerable  fraction  of  newspaper  matter 
consists  of  small  events  which  have  interest 
for  the  day,  owing  to  their  novelty,  but  which 
will  not  have  the  slightest  permanent  impor- 
tance..  The  whole  press  of  a  newspaper-read- 
ing country,  like  England  or  America,  may 
be  actively  engaged  during  the  iq»ce  of  a 
week  or  a  fortnight  in  discussing  some  inci- 
dent which  everybody  will  have  forgotten  in 
six  months;  and  besides  these  sensational  in- 
cidents, there  are  htmdreds  of  less  notorious 
ones,  often  fictitious,  inserted  simply  for  the 
temporary  amusement  of  the  reader.     The 
greatest  evil  of  newspapers,  in  their  effect  on 
the  intellectual  hfe,  is  the  enormous  imp<Mv 
tance  which  they  are  obliged  to  attach  to 
mere  novelty.    From  the  intellectual  point  of 
view,  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  a 
thought  occurred  twenty-two  centuries  ago  to 
Aristotle  or  yesterday  evening  to  Mr.  Charies 
Darwin,  and  it  is  one  of  the  distinctive  marks 
of  the  truly  intellectual  to  be  able  to  take  a 
hearty  interest  in  aU  truth,  independently  of 
the  date  of  its  discovery.    The  emphasis  given 
by  newspapers  to  novelty  exhibits  things  in 
wrong  relations,  as  the  lantern  shows  you  what 
is  nearest  at  the  cost  of  making  the  general 
landscape  appear  darker  Dy  the  contrast.    Be- 
sides this  exhibition  of  things  in  wrong  rela- 
tions, there  is  apositive  distortion  a  using  from 
the  imscrupulousness  of  party,  a  distortion 
which  extends  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
empire. 

An  essay  mi^t  be  written  on  the  dis- 
tortion of  English  affairs  in  the  French 
press,  or  of  French  affairs  in  the  English 
press,  by  writers  who  are  as  strongly  partisan 
in  another  country  "as  in  their  own.  '^  It  is 
such  a  grand  thing,"  wrote  an  English  Paris 
correspondent  in  1870,  *'for  AdolphusTliiers, 
son  of  a  poor  laborer  of  Aix,  and  in  early  life 
a  simple  joiumalist,  to  be  at  the  head  of  the 
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Qoveniineiit  of  France. "  This  is  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  kind  of  false  presentation  which  is 
M  common  in  party  journalism.  The  news- 
paper from  which  I  have  quoted  it  was  strong- 
ly  opposed  to  Thiers,  heing  in  fact  one  of  the 
principal  organs  of  the  EInglish  Bonapartists. 
It  is  not  true  that  Thiers  was  the  son  of  a 
poor  laborer  of  Aix.  His  father  was  a  work- 
man of  Marseilles,  his  mother  belonging  to  a 
family  in  which  neither  wealth  nor  culture 
had  been  rare,  and  his  mother's  relatives  had 
bim  educated  at  the  Lyc6e.  The  art  of  the 
journalist  in  bringing  together  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  a  career  remarkable  for  its  steady 
aaeent  had  for  its  object  to  produce  the  idea  of 
inoongniity,  of  sudden  and  unsuitable  eleva- 
tion. Not  only  M.  Thiers,  however,  but  every 
human  being  starts  from  a  very  small  begin- 
ning, since  every  man  begins  life  as  a  haby. 
It  is  a  great  rise  for  one  baby  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  French  Bepublic;  it  was  also  a 
great  rise  for  other  babies  who  have  attained 
the  premiership  of  England.  The  question  is, 
not  what  Thiers  may  have  been  seventy  years 
ago,  but  what  he  was  immediately  before  his 
acceptance  of  the  highest  office  of  the  State. 
He  was  the  most  trusted  and  the  most  experi- 
enced citizen,  so  that  the  last  step  in  his 
eaieer  was  as  natural  as  the  elevation  of 
Reynolds  to  the  presidency  of  the  Acad- 
emy. 

It  is  difficult  for  any  one  who  cares  for  jus- 
tice to  read  party  journals  without  frequent 
irritation,  and  it  does  not  signify  which  side 
the  newspaper  takes.    Men  are  so  unfair  in 
controversy  that  we  best  preserve  the  seren- 
ity of  the  intellect  by  studiously  avoiding  all 
I  literature  that  has  a  controversial  tone^    By 
I  your  new  rule  of  abstinence  from  newspapers 
:  you  will  no  doubt  gain  almost  as  much  in 
I  serenity  as  in  time.    To  the  ordinary  news- 
I  pxper  reader  there  is  little  loss  of  serenity,  be- 
I  eanae  he  reads  only  the  newspaper  that  he 
igrees  with,  and  however  imfair  it  is,  he  is 
pleased  by  its  unfairness.    But  the  highest 
I  and  best  culture  makes  us  disapprove  of  un- 
I  fairness  on  our  own  side  of  the  question  also. 
i  We  are  pained  by  it;  we  feel  humiliated  by 
it;  we  lament  its  persistence  and  its  perver- 
imty. 

I  I  have  said  nearly  all  that  has  to  be  said  in 
jiavor  of  your  rule  of  abstinence.  I  have 
|'j;Tanted  that  the  newspc^rs  cost  us  much 
tiuae,  which,  if  employed  for  great  intellect- 
ual purposes,  would  carry  us  very  far;  that 
they  give  disproportionate  views  of  things  by 
the  emphasis  they  give  to  novelty,  and  false 
views  by  the  unfairness  which  belongs  to 
iTorty.  I  might  have  added  that  newspaper 
writers  give  such  a  preponderance  to  politics 


-•not  political  philosophy,  but  to  the  every- 
day work  of  politicians— that  intellectual  cult- 
ure is  thrown  into  the  background,  and  the 
election  of  a  single  member  of  Parliament  is 
made  to  seem  of  greater  national  importance 
than  the  birth  of •  a  powerful  idea.  And  yet, 
notwithstanding  all  these  considerations, 
which  are  serious  indeed  for  the  intellectual, 
I  believe  that  your  resolution  is  unwise,  and 
that  you  will  find  it  to  be  untenable.  One 
momentous  reason  more  than  counterbalances 
all  these  considerations  put  together.  News- 
papers are  to  the  whole  civilized  world  what 
the  daily  house-talk  is  to  the  members  of  a 
household;  they  keep  up  our  daily  interest  in 
each  other,  they  save  us  from  the  evils  of  iso- 
lation. To  live  as  a  member  of  the  great 
white  race  of  men,  the  race  that  has  filled 
Europe  and  America,  and  colonized  or  con- 
quered whatever  other  territories  it  has  been 
pleased  to  occupy,  to  share  from  day  to  day 
its  cares,  its  thoughts,  its  aspirations,  it  is 
necessary  that  every  man  should  read  his 
daily  newspaper.  Why  are  the  French  peas- 
ants so  bewildered  and  at  sea,  so  out  of  place  in 
the  modem  world?  It  is  because  they  never 
read  a  newspaper.  And  why  are  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  United  States,  though  scattered 
over  a  territory  fourteen  times  the  area  of 
France,  so  much  more  capable  of  concerted 
political  action,  so  much  more  alive  and  mod- 
em, so  much  more  interested  in  new  discov- 
eries of  all  kinds  and  capable  of  selecting  and 
utilizing  the  best  of  them?  It  is  because  the 
newspaper  penetrates  everywhere ;  and  even 
the  lonely  dweller  on  the  prairie  or  in  the 
forest  is  not  intellectually  isolated  from  the 
great  currents  of  public  life  which  flow 
through  the  telegraph  and  the  press. 

The  ezpenment  of  doing  without  newspa- 
pers has  been  tried  by  a  whole  class,  the 
French  peasantry,  with  the  consequences  that 
we  know,  and  it  has  also  from  time  to  time 
been  tried  by  single  individuals  belonging  to 
more  enlightened  sections  of  society.  Let  us 
take  one  instance,  and  let  us  note  what  appear 
to  have  been  the  effects  of  this  abstinence. 
Auguste  Comte  abstained  from  newspapers 
as  a  teetotaller  abstains  from  spirituous  liq- 
uors. Now,  Auguste  Comte  possessed  a  gift 
of  nature  which,  though  common  in  minor 
degrees,  is  in  the  degree  in  which  he  possessed 
it  rarer  than  enormous  diamonds.  That  gift 
was  the  power  of  dealing  with  abstract  intel- 
lectual conceptions,  and  living  amidst  them 
always,  as  the  practical  mind  lives  in  and 
deals  with  material  things.  And  it  happened 
in  Comte's  case,  as  it  usually  does  happen  in 
cases  of  very  peculiar  endowment,  that  the 
gift  was  accomx>anied  by  the  instincts  neces- 
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sary  to  its  perfect  development  and  to  its  pres- 
ervation. Comte  instinctively  avoided  the 
conversation  of  ordinary  people,  because  he 
felt  it  to  be  injurious  to  the  perfect  exercise  of 
bis  faculty,  and  for  the  same  reason  he  would 
uot  read  newspapers.  In  imposing  upon  him- 
self these  privations  he  acted  like  a  very  emi- 
nent living  etcher,  who,  having  the  gift  of  an 
extraordinary  delicacy  of  hand,  preserves  it 
by  abstinence  from  everything  that  may  effect 
the  steadiness  of  the  nerves.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain difference,  however,  between  the  two 
cases  which  I  am  anxious  to  accentuate.  The 
etcher  runs  no  risk  of  any  kind  by  his  rule  of 
abstinence.  He  refrains  from  several  common 
indulgences,  but  he  denies  himself  nothing 
that  is  necessary  to  health.  I  may  even  go 
farther,  and  say  that  the  rules  which  he  ob- 
serves for  the  sake  of  perfection  in  his  art, 
might  be  observed  with  advantage  by  many 
who  are  not  artists,  for  the  sake  of  their  own 
ta'anquillity,  without  the  loss  of  anything  but 
pleasiire.  The  rules  which  Comte  made  for 
himself  involved,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great 
peril.  In  deta,ching  himself  so  completely 
from  the  interests  and  ways  of  thinking  of 
ordinary  men,  he  elaborated,  indeed,  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  positive  philosophy,  but  ajrived 
afterwards  at  a  peculiar  kind  of  intellectual 
decadence  from  which  it  is  possible— probable 
even — ^that  the  rough  common  sense  of  the 
newspapers  might  have  preserved  him.  They 
would  have  saved  him,  I  seriously  believe, 
from  that  mysticism  which  led  to  the  inven- 
tion of  a  religion  far  surpassing  in  imreasona- 
bleness  the  least  rational  of  the  creeds  of  tra- 
dition. It  is  scarcely  imaginable,  except  on 
the  supposition  of  actual  insanity,  that  any 
regular  reader  of  the  Timely  the  Tempa^  the 
Daily  News,  and  the  Saturday  Review,  should 
believe  the  human  race  to  be  capable  of  receiv- 
ing as  the  religion  of  its  maturity  the  Comtist 
Trinity  and  the  Comtist  Virgin  Mother.  A 
Trinity  consisting  of  the  Great  Being  (or  hu- 
manity), the  Great  Fetish  (or  the  earth),  and 
the  Great  Midst  (or  space) ;  a  hope  for  the  hu- 
m£m  race  (how  unphysiological ! )  that  women 
might  ultimately  afrive  at  maternity  inde- 
pendently of  virile  help, — ^these  are  concep- 
tions so  remote,  not  only  from  the  habits  of 
modem  thought,  but  (what  is  more  impor- 
tant) from  its  tendencies,  that  they  could  not 
occur  to  a  mind  in  regular  communication 
with  its  contemporaries. 

'*  If  you  should  transfer  the  amount  of  your 
reading  day  by  day  from  the  newcfpaper  to 


the  standard  authors? "  To  this  suggestion  of 
Emerson's  it  may  be  answered  that  the  kw 
would  be  greater  than  the  gain.  The  writen 
of  Queen  Anne's  time  could  educate  an  Eng- 
lishman of  Queen  Anne*s  time,  but  they  can 
only  partially  educate  an  Englishman  of  Queen 
Victoria's  time.  The  mind  is  like  a  merchant^ 
ledger,  it  reqtures  to  be  continually  posted  np 
to  the  latest  date.  Even  the  last  telegram 
may  have  upset  some  venerable  theory  that 
has  been  received  afl  inf^ible  for  ages. 

In  times  when  great  historical  events  are 
passing  before  our  eyes,  the  journalist  is  to 
future  historians  what  the  African  travelier 
is  to  the  map-makers.    His  work  is  neither 
complete  nor  orderly,  but  it  is  the  fresh  reoord 
of  an  eye-witness,  and  enables  us  to  become 
ourselves  spectators  of  the  mighty  dnuna  of 
the  world.    Never  was  this  service  so  wdl 
rendered  as  it  is  now,  by  correspondents  who 
achieve  heroic  feats  of  bodily  and  mental 
prowess,  exposing  themselves  to  the  greatost 
dangers,  and  writing  much  and  well  in  cir 
cumstances  the  most  unfavorable  to  literary 
composition.     How  vividly  the  En^ieii  war 
correspondents  brought  before  us  the  reehtj 
of  the  great  conflict  between  Germany  and 
France!'    What  a    romantic    achievement, 
worthy  to  be  sung  in  heroic  verse,  was  ttie 
finding  of  Livingstone  by  Stanley  1    Not  lees 
interesting  have  been  the  admirable  series  of 
letters  by  M.  Erdan  in  the  Temps,  in  wbidi, 
with  the  firmness  of  a  master-hand,  he  has 
painted  from  Hie  Ufe,  week  after  weA,  jesat 
after  year,  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Papacy.    I  cannot  think  thsA 
any  page  of  Roman  history  is  better  wortli 
reading  than  his  letters,  more  interesting,  in- 
structive, lively,  or  authentic.    Yet  with  your 
contempt  for  newspapers  you  would  lose  all 
this  profitable  entertainment,  and  seek  instead 
of  it  the  accounts  of  former  epochs  not  half  so 
interesting  as  this  fall  of  the  temporal  power, 
€u;counts  written  in  most  cases  by  men  in  li- 
braries who  had  not  seen  the  sovereigns  tilHiy 
wrote  about,  nor  talked  with  the  people  wIkm 
condition  they  attempted  to  describe.    Yoi 
have  a  respect  for  these  accounts  because  tiieg 
are  printed  in  books,  and  bound  in  leaAhec 
and  entitled  *'  history/'  whilst  you  despise  tin 
direct  observation  of  a  man  like  Erdan,  be 
cause  he  is  only  a  journalist,  and  his  letleii 
are  published  in  a  newspaper.    Is  there  no 
some  touch  of  prejudice  in  this,  some 
take,  some  narrowness  of  hiteUeotual 
tocracyf 
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LETTER  IX. 

Ta  AK  AUTBDB  WHO    APPBBOIATED  OOHTBMPO* 
BABT  UTERATURX. 

XiBlIitfonI  CB  the  mlfMmpm  of  aoUion— A  tnggmUoa  of 
EuMTiMiuV-A  laconic  rale  of  his— Traces  of  jealousy— 
Aad  of  a  mora  aobtle  f  eeling^A  oontradictioii— Necessary 
lo  raM  ttie  Mnmiott  of  the  praaaoK-A  osrtain  eciuOlb- 
rimn— Hie  opixMile  at  a  pedant— Tl^  best  fflsswim  not 
pedaatSf  but  artists. 

Rbadibq  the  otber  day  a  letter  by  MisB  Mit- 
ford,  I  was  reminded  of  you  as  tlie  eye  is  re- 
minded of  green  when  it  sees  scarlet.  You, 
whoee  interest  in  literature  has  ever  k^t  pace 
with  the  time,  to  whom  no  new  thing  is  un- 
wekxime  if  oidy  it  is  good,  are  safe  £rc«n  her 
accusations;  but  how  many  authors  have^e- 
8erved  themi  Miss  JlCitford  is  speaking  of  a 
certain  writer  who  is  at  the  same  ,time  a  cler- 
gyman, and  whom  it  is  not  difficult  to  reoog- 
nise. 

"I  never,''  she  says,  "saw  him  interested 
in  the  slightest  degree  by  the  work  of  any 
other  author,  except,  indeed,  one  of  his  own 
followers  or  of  his  own  ehqae,  and  then  only 
as  admiring  or  helping  him.  He  has  great 
Idndnesa  and  great  sympathy  with  working 
people,  or  with  a  dying  friend,  but  I  profess  to 
you  I  aoi  amazed  at  the  utter  selfishness  of  au- 
limrs.  IdoBotknowonesinglepoetwhocares 
foranyiiian\9x><>6'^^^^own.  Ingeneral 
they  read  no  books  ezceptsuch  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  their  own  writings — ^that  is  to  the 
work  they  happen  to  be  about,  and  even  then  I 
suspect  tliat  they  only  read  the  bits  that  they 
may  inunediately  want.  You  know  the  abso- 
lute ignorance  in  which  Wordsworth  lived  of 
aH  modem  works ;  and  if,  out  of  compliment  to 
avisitor,  he  thought  it  needful  to  seem  to  read 
or  listen  to  two  or  three  stanzas,  he  gave  unhes- 
itating praise  to  the  writer  himself,  but  took 
especial  care  not  to  repeat  the  praise  where  it 
mi^t  have  done  him  good— utterly  fair  and 
fahe.'^ 

There  are  touches  of  this  spirit  of  indiffer- 
ence to  ocmtemporary  literature  in  several 
writers  and  scholars  whom  we  know.  There 
are  distinct  traces  of  it  even  in  published 
writings,  though  it  is  much  more  evident  in 
private  life  and  habit.  Emerson  seriously 
suggests  that  "the  human  mind  would  per- 
haps be  a  gainer  if  all  the  secondary  writers 
weie  lost— say,  in  England,  all  but  Shakes- 
peare, MUton,  and  Bacon,  through  the  pro- 
founder  study  so  drawn  to  tiiose  wonderful 
mifids.''  In  the  same  qpirit  we  have  Emer- 
son's laconic  rule,  "  Never  read  any  but  famed 
books,''  which  suggests  the  remark  that  if 
men  had  obeyed  this  rule  from  the  beginning, 
no  IxKdt  could  ever  have  acquired  r^utation, 
and  nobody  would  ever  have  read  anything. 


The  idea  of  limiting  English  literature  to  a 
holy  trinity  of  Shisikespeare,  Milton,  and 
Bacon,  imd  voluntarily  losing  all  other  au- 
thors, seems  to  me  the  most  intense  expres- 
sion of  the  spirit  of  aristocracy  in  reading. 
It  is  as  if  a  man  were  to  decide  in  his  own 
mind  that  soci^y  would  be  the  better  if  all 
persons  except  the  three  Emperors  were  ex- 
cluded from  it.  There  is  a  want  ci  reliance 
upon*  one's  own  judgment,  and  an  excess  of 
faith  in  the  estimates  of  others,  when  we  re- 
solve to  read  only  those  books  which  come  to 
us  in  t(ie  splendor  of  a  recognized  intellectual 
royalty.  We  read  either  to  gain  information, 
to  have  good  thinking  suggested  to  us,  or  to 
have  our  imagination  stimulated.  In  the  way 
of  knowledge  the  best  authors  are  always  the 
most  recent,  so  that  Bacon  could  not  suffice. 
In  the  way  of  thinking,  our  methods  have 
gained  in  precision  since  Milton  a  time,  and 
we  are  helped  by  a  larg^  experience  than  his. 
The  one  thing  which  Shakespeare  and  Milton 
can  do  for  us  quite  perfectly  still,  is  to  fill  our 
imagination  richly,  and  give  it  a  fine  stimu- 
lus. But  modem  writers  can  render  us  the 
^sameservica 

Is  there  not  a  little  jealousy  of  ccmtempo- 
raries  in  the  persistence  with  which  some 
authors  avoid  them,  and  even  engage  others 
to  avoid  tb^nl  May  not  there  be  a  shade  of 
another  feeling  than  jealousy,  a  feeling  more 
subtle  in  operation,  the  undefined  apprehen- 
sion that  we  may  find,  even  amongst  our 
more  obscure  contemporaries,  merit  e£[ual  to 
our  own?  So  kmg  as  we  restrict  our  reading 
to  old  books  of  great  fame  we  are  safe  from 
this  apprehension;  for  if  we  find  admirable 
qualities,  we  know  beforehand  that  the  world 
has  handsomely  acknowledged  them,  and  we 
indulge  in  the  hope  that  our  own  admirable 
qualitiee  will  be  recognized  by  posterity  with 
equal  liberality.  But  it  creates  an  unpleasant 
feeling  of  uneasiness  to  see  quantities  of  ob- 
sciu*e  contemporary  work,  done  in  a  plain 
way  to  earn  a  living  by  men  of  third  or  fourth- 
rate  reputation,  or  of  no  reputation  at  all, 
which  in  many  respects  would  fairly  sustain 
a  comparison  with  our  own.  It  is  clear  that 
an  author  ought  to  be  the  last  person  to 
advise  the  public  not  to  read  contemporary 
literature,  since  he  is  himself  a  maker  of  con- 
temporary literature;  and  there  is  a  direct 
contradiction  between  the  invitation  to  read 
his  book,  which  he  circulates  by  the  act  of 
pubHshing,  and  the  advice  which  the  book 
contains.  Emerson  is  more  safe  from  this 
obvious  rejoinder  when  he  suggests  to  us  to 
transfer  our  reading  day  by  day  from  the 
newspaper  to  the  standard  author&  But  arc 
these  suggestions  anything  more  than  the 
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reaction  of  an  intellectaal  man  agftinst  the 
too  prevalent  customs  of  the  world?  The 
reading  practised  by  most  people,  by  aU  who 
do  not  set  before  themselves  intellectual  cult- 
ure as  one  of  the  definite  aims  of  life,  is  re- 
markable for  the  regularity  with  which  it 
neglects  all  the  great  authors  of  the  past. 
The  books  provided  by  the  circulating  library, 
the  reviews  and  magazines,  the  dwy  news- 
papers, are  read  whilst  they  are  novelties, 
but  the  standard  authors  are  left  on  their 
shelves  unopened.  We  reqture  a  firm  resolu- 
tion to  resist  this  invasion  of  what  is  new, 
because  it  flows  like  an  unceasing  river,  and 
unless  we  protect  our  time  against  it  by  some 
solid  embankment  of  unshakable  rule  and 
resolution,  every  nook  and  cranny  of  it  will 
be  filled  and  flooded*  An  Englishman  whose 
life  was  devoted  to  culture,  but  who  lived  in 
an  out-of-the-way  place  on  the  Continent,  told 
me  that  he  considered  it  a  decided  advantage 
to  his  mind  to  live  quite  outside  of  the  English 
library  system,  because  if  he  wanted  to  read 
a  new  book  he  had  to  buy  it  and  pay  heavily 
for  carriage  besides,  which  made  him  very 
careful  in  his  choice.  For  the  same  reason 
he  i*ejoiced  that  the  nearest  Ebglish  news- 
room was  two  hundred  miles  from  his  resi- 
dence. 

But«  on  the  other  hand,  what  would  be  the 
condition  of  a  man's  mind  who  never  read 
anything  but  the  classic  authors?  He  would 
live  in  an  intellectual  monastery,  and  would 
not  even  understand  the  classic  authors  them- 
selves, for  we  understand  the  past  only  by 
referring  it  to  what  we  know  in  the  present. 

It  is  best  to  preserve  our  minds  in  a  state  of 
equilibrium,  and  not  to  allow  our  repugnance 
to  what  we  see  as  an  evil  to  drive  us  into  an 
evil  of  an  opposite  kind.  We  are  too  often 
like  those  little  toy-fish  with  a  bit  of  steel  in 
their  mouths,  which  children  attract  with  a 
magnet.  If  you  present  the  positive  pole  of 
the  magnet,  the  fish  rushes  at  it  at  once,  but 
if  you  offer  the  negative  end  it  retreats  con- 
tinually. Everything  relatively  to  our  char- 
acter has  this  positive  or  negative  end,  and  we 
either  rush  to  things  or  rush  away  from  them. 
Some  persons  are  actually  driven  away 
from  the  most  entertaining  writers  because 
they  happen  to  be  what  are  called  classics,  be- 
cause x>edant8  boast  of  having  read  them.  I 
know  a  man  who  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  a 
pedant,  who  has  a  horror  of  the  cliarlatanism 
which  claims  social  and  intellectual  position 
as  the  jeward  for  having  laboriously  waded 
through  those  authors  who  are  conventionally 
termed  ''classical,"  and  this  opposition  to 
pedantry  has  given  him  an  aversion  to  the 
classics  themselves,  which  he  never  opens. 


The  shallow  pretence  to  admiration  of  famous 
writers  which  is  current  in  the  world  is  so  dis- 
tasteful to  the  love  of  honesty  and  reality 
which  is  the  basis  of  his  character,  that  by 
an  unhappy  association  of  ideas  he  has  ac- 
quired a  repugnance  to  the  writers  them- 
selves.   But  such  men  as  Horace,  Terence, 
Shakespeare,  Moli^re,  though  they  have  hod 
the  misfortune  to  be  praised  and  commen- 
tated upon  by  pedants,  were  in  their  lives  the 
precise  opposite  of  pedants ;  they  were  artisU 
whose  study  was  human  nature,  and  who 
lived  without   pretension   in    the    common 
world  of  men.    The  pedants  have  a  habit  of 
considering  these  genial  old  artists  as  in  some 
mysterious  way  their  own  private  property, 
for  do  not  the  pedants  live  by  expounding 
them?    And  some  of  tis  are  frightened  away 
from  the  fairest  realms  of  poetry  by  the 
fences  of  these  grim  guardians. 


LETTER  X. 

TO    AN    AUTHOR   WHO   KEPT   VERY   niRBGULAR 

HOURS. 

Julian  Fmi»— His  late  houn—Begulazltj  prodmed  I7  habit- 
The  time  of  the  principal  effort— That  the  chleC  work 
should  be  done  in  the  best  hou»— Physicians  prefer  early 
to  late  work— The  practice  of  Goethe  and  some  modem 
authors— The  morning  worker  ought  to  live  In  a  trsnqoll 
neighborhood— Night-work— The  medical  objection  to  it  - 
The  students  objection,  to  day-work— Time  to  be  kept  ia 
masses  by  adults,  but  divided  Into  small  portions  by  chil- 
dren—Rapid  turning  of  the  mind— Onrier  eminent  tcf  thii« 
faculty— The  Duke  of  Wellington— The  faculty  more  aval  • 
able  with  some  occupations  than  others— The  slavery  oc  a 
minute  obedience  to  the  clock— Broad  rules  the  best- 
Books  of  agenda,  good  in  buainesB,  but  not  In  the  higher 
intellectual  pursuits. 

What  you  told  me  of  your  hahits  in  the 
employment  of  your  hours  reminded  me  of 
Julian  Fane.  Mr.  Lytton  tells  us  that  ''after 
a  long  day  of  professional  business,  followed 
by  a  late  evening  of  social  amusement,  he 
would  return  in  the  small  hours  of  the  night 
to  his  books,  and  sit,  unwearied,  till  sunrise 
in  the  study  of  them.  Nor  did  he  then  seem 
to  suffer  from  this  habit  of  late  hours.  His 
nightly  vigils  occasioned  no  appearance  of 
fatigue  the  next  day.  ...  He  rarely  rose  be- 
fore noon,  and  generally  rose  much  later." 

But  however  irregular  a  man^s  distribution 
of  his  time  may  be  in  the  sense  of  wanting 
the  government  of  fixed  ruies,  there  always 
comes  in  time  a  certain  rogularity  by  the 
mere  operation  of  habit.  People  who  get  up 
very  late  hardly  ever  do  so  in  obedience  to  a 
rule;  many  get  up  early  by  rule,  and  many 
more  are  told  that  they  ought  to  get  up  early, 
and  believe  it,  and  aspire  to  that  virtue,  but 
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fail  to  carry  it  into  practice.    The  late-riaers 
are  rebels  and  sinnexs— in  this  reBpect— to  a 
man,  and  so  persistently  have  the  wise,  from 
Solomon  downwards,  harped  upon  the  moral 
loveliness  of  early  rising  and  the  degrada- 
tion which  follows  the  opposite  practice,  that 
one  can  hardly  get  up  after  eight  without 
either  an  uncomf  ortahle  sense  of  guilt  or  an  ex- 
traordinary callousness.    Yet  the  late-risers, 
though  obeying  no  rule,  for  the  abandoned 
gimier  recognizes  none,  become  regular  in 
their  late  rising  from  the  gradual  fixing  pow- 
er of  habit.    Even  Julian  Fane,  though  he 
regretted  his  desultory  ways,  *'and   dwelt 
with  great  earnestness  on   the  importance 
of  rogular  habits  of  work,"  was  perhaps 
less  irr^^ular  than  he  himself  believed.    We 
are  sure  to  acquire  habits;  what  is  impor- 
tant is  not  so  much  that  the  habits  should 
be  regular,  as  that  their  regularity  should 
be  of  the  kind  most  favorable  in  the  long  run 
to  the  accomplishment  of  our  designs,  and 
this  never  comes  by  chance,  itisthe  result  of 
an  effort  of  the  will  in  obedience  to  govern- 
ing wisdom. 

The  first  question  which  every  one  who  has 
the  choice  of  his  hours  must  settle  for  him- 
self is  at  what  time  of  day  he  will  make  his 
principal  effort ;  for  the  day  of  every  intellect- 
oal  workman  ought  to  be  marked  by  a  kind 
of  artistic  composition;  there  ought  to  be 
some  one  labor  distinctly  recognized  as  dom- 
mant,  with  others  in  subordination,  and  sub- 
ordination of  various  degrees.  Now  for  the 
boors  at  which  the  principal  effort  ought  to 
be  made,  it  is  not  possible  to  fix  them  hj 
tiie  clock  so  as  to  be  suitable  for  everybody, 
but  a  broad  rule  noay  be  arrived  at  which  is 
applicable  to  all  imaginable  cases.  The  rule 
isHds^to  do  the  chief  work  in  the  best  hours; 
to  give  it  the  pick  of  your  day;  and  by  the 
day  I  do  not  mean  only  the  solar  day,  but  the 
whole  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  There  is  an 
important  physiological  reason  for  giving  the 
best  hours  to  the  most  important  work.  The 
better  the  condition  of  the  brain  and  the  body, 
and  the  more  favorable  the  surrounding  cir- 
cmnstanoes,  the  smaller  will  be  the  cost  to 
the<»rgamzation  of  the  labor  that  has  to  be 
done.  It  is  always  the  safest  way  to  do  the 
heaviest  (or  most  important)  work  at  the 
time  and  under  the  conditions  which  make  it 
the  least  costly. 

Physicians  are  unanimous  in  their  prefer- 
ence of  early  to  late  work;  and  no  doubt,  if 
the  qoestioa  were  not  complicated  by  other 
considerations,  we  could  not  do  better  than  to 
follow  their  advice  in  its  simplicity.  Goethe 
wrote  in  the  morning,  with  his  faculties  re- 
fireshed  by  deep  and  not  yet  excited  by  any 


stimulant.  I  could  inention  several  living 
authors  of  eminence  who  pursue  the  same 
plan,  and  find  it  favorable  alike  to  health 
and  to  production.  The  rule  which  they  fol- 
low is  never  to  write  after  lunch,  leav- 
ing the  rest  of  their  time  free  for  study 
and  society,  both  of  which  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  authors.  According  to  this 
system  it  is  presumed  that  the  hours  be- 
tween breakfast  and  lunch  are  the  best 
hours.  In  many  cases  they  are  so.  A  per- 
son in  fair  health,  after  taking  a  light 
early  breakfast  without  any  heavier  stimu- 
lant than  tea  or  coffee,  finds  himself  in  a 
state  of  freshness  highly  favorable  to  sound 
and  agreeable  thinking.  His  brain  will  be  in 
still  finer  order  if  the  breakfast  has  been  pre- 
ceded by  a  cold  bath,  with  friction  and  a  lit- 
tle exercise.  The  feeling  of  freshness,  cleanli- 
ness, and  moderate  exhilaration,  will  last  for 
several  hours,  and  during  those  hours  the  in- 
tellectual work  will  probably  be  both  lively 
and  reasonable.  It  is  difficult  for  a  man  who 
feels  cheerful  and  refreshed,  and  whose  task 
seems  easy  and  light,  to  write  anything  mor- 
bid or  perverse. 

But  for  the  morning  to  be  so  good  as  I  have 
just  described  it,  the  workman  must  be  quite 
favorably  situated.  He  ought  to  live  in  a 
very  tranquil  neighborhood,  and  to  be  as  free 
as  possible  from  anxiety  as  to  what  the  post- 
man may  have  in  reserve  for  him.  If  his 
study-window  looks  out  on  a  noisy  street,  and 
if  the  day  is  sure,  as  it  wears  on,  to  bring 
anxious  business  of  its  own,  then  the  increas- 
ing noise  and  the  apprehension  (even  though 
it  be  almost  entirely  unconscious)  of  impend- 
ing business,  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  inter- 
fere with  the  work  of  any  man  who  is  th(> 
least  in  the  worid  nervous,  and  almost  all  in- 
tellectual laborers  are  nervous,  more  or  less. 
Men  who  have  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
absolute  tranquillity,  at  all  times,  do  well  to 
work  in  the  morning,  but  those  who  can  only 
get  tranquillity  at  times  independent  of  their 
own  choice  have  a  strong  reason  for  working 
at  those  times,  whether  they  happen  to  be  in 
the  morning  or  not. 

In  an  excellent  article  on  ^*Work''  (evi- 
dently written  by  an  experienced  intellectual 
workman),  which  api)eared  in  one  of  the  early 
numbers  of  the  CofnhiU  Magazine^  and  was 
remarkable  alike  for  practical  wisdom  and 
the  entire  absence  of  traditional  dogmatism, 
the  writer  speaks  frankly  in  favor  of  night- 
work,  *'If  you  can  work  at  all  at  night,  one 
hour  at  that  time  is  worth  any  two  in  the 
morning.  The  house  is  hushed,  the  brain  is 
clear,  the  distracting  influences  of  the  day 
are  at  an  end.    You  have  not  to  disturb  your- 
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Bdf  with  thoughts  of  what  you  are  about  to 
do,  or  what  you  are  about  to  suffer.  Tou 
know  that  there  is  a  gulf  between  you  and 
the  affairs  of  the  outeade,  world,  almost  like 
the  chasm  of  death;  and  thatt  you  need  not 
take  thought  of  the  morrow  until  the  mor- 
row has  come.  There  are  few  really  great 
thoughts,  such  as  the  world  will  not  willingly 
let  die,  that  have  not  been  conceived  under 
the  quiet  stars." 

The  medical  objection  to  night-work  in  the 
case  of  literary  men  would  probably  be  that 
the  night  is  too  favorable  to  literary  produc- 
tioa.  The  author  of  the  Essay  just  quoted 
says  that  at  night  *'  you  only  drift  into  deep- 
er silence  and  quicker  inspiration.  If  the 
right  mood  is  upon  you,  you  write  on;  if  not, 
your  pillow  awadts  you."  Exactly  so;  that  is 
tosay«  the  brain,  owing  to  the  complete  ex- 
ternal tranquillity,  can  so  concentrate  its  ef- 
forts on  the  subject  in  hand  as  to  work  itself 
up  into  a  luminous  condition  which  is  fed  by 
the  most  rapid  destruction  of  the  nervous 
substance  that  ever  takes  place  within  the 
walls  of  a  human  skull.  ^*  If  the  right  mood 
is  upon  you,  you  write  on;  "  in  other  words, 
if  you  have  once  well  lighted  your  spirit-lamp, 
it  will  go  on  burning  so  long  as  any  spirit  is 
left  in  it,  for  the  air  is  so  tranquil  that  noth- 
ing comes  to  blow  it  out.  Tou  drift  into 
deeper  silence  and  ^'  quicker  inspiration."  It 
is  just  this  quicker  inspiration  that  the  phy- 
sician dreads. 

Against  this  objection  may  be  placed  the 
equally  serious  objection  to  day-work,  that 
every  interruption,  when  you  are  particularly 
anxious  not  to  be  interrupted,  causes  a  defi- 
nite loss  Bnd  injury  to  the  nervous  i^stem. 
The  choice  must  therefore  be  made  between 
two  dangers,  and  if  they  are  equally  balanced 
there  ci^n  be  no  hesitation,  because  all  the  lit- 
erary interests  of  an  author  are  on  the  side  of 
the  most  tranquil  time.  Literary  work  is  al- 
ways sure  to  be  much  better  done  when  there 
is  no  fear  of  disturbance  than  under  the  ap- 
prehension oi  it;  and  predsdy  the  same 
amount  of  cerebialeffmrt  will  produce,  when 
the  work  is  uninterrupted^  not  only  better 
writing,  but  a  much  greater  quantity  of  writ- 
ing. Ttud  knowledge  that  he  is  working  well 
and  productively  is  an  elemait  of  health  to 
every  workman  because  it  encourages  cheer- 
ful habits  of  mind. 

In  the  division  of  time  it  is  an  excellent  rule 
for  adults  to  keep  it  as  much  as  possible  in 
large  tnoMea,  not  giving  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
to  one  occupation  and  a  quarter  to  another, 
but  giving  three,  four,  or  five  hours  to  one 
thing  at  a  time.  In  the  case  of  children  an 
opposite  practice  should  be  followed ;  they  are 


able  to  change  their  attention  from  one  atb- 
ject  to  another  much  more  easily  than  we  can. 
whilst  at  the  same  time  they  cannot  fix  their 
minds  for  very  long  without  cerebral  fatigue 
leading  to  temporary  incapacity.    The  citttoin 
prevalent  in  sohoolB,  of  making  the  boys  learn 
several  different  things  in  the  course  ci  the 
day,  is  therefore  founded  upon  the  necesBities 
of  the  boy-nature,  though  most  grown  men 
would  find  that  changes  so  frequent  would, 
for  them,  have  all  the  inconvenienceaof  inter- 
ruption.   To  boys  they  come  as  relief,  to  men 
as  interruption.    The  reason  is  that  the  phys^ 
ical  condition  of  the  brain  is  different  in  the 
two  cases;  but  in  our  loose  way  of  talking 
about  these  things  we  may  say  that  the  boy's 
ideas  are  superficial,  like  the  plates  and  diito 
on  the  surface  of  a  dinner-table,  which  nay 
be  rapidly  changed  without  inconvenience,  ; 
whereas  the  man's  ideas,  having  all  stmck  : 
root  down  to  the  very  d^the  of  his  nature,  are 
more  like  the  plants  in  a  garden,  which  can-  . 
not  be  removed  without  a  temporary  loss  bodi 
of  vigor  and  o|  beauty,  and  the  loss  cannot  be 
instantaneously  repaired.    For  a  man  to  do  his 
work  thoroughly  well,  it  is  necessary  that  he 
should  dwell  in  it  long  enough  at  a  time  to  get 
all  the  powers  of  his  mind  fully  undmr  com- 
mand with  reference  to  the  particular  work 
in  hand,  and  he  cannot  do  this  without  timing  ' 
his  whole  mind  to  the  givoi  diapason,  as  a 
tuner  tunes  a  piana    Scmie  men  can  tuiM^ 
their  min^  more  rapidly,  as  viohnsare  tuned, 
and  this  faculty  may  to  a  certain  extent  be  ac>  ' 
quired  by  efforts  of  the  will  very  frequently 
repeated.    Cuvier  had  this  faculty  in  the  most .' 
eminent  degree.    One  of  his  biographers  says : 
''  His  extreme  facility  for  study,  and  of  direct- 
ing all  the  powers  of  his  mind  to  diverse  occu- 
pations of  study,  from  one  quarts  oi  an  hour 
to  another,  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
qualities  of  his  mind."    The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton also  cultivated  the  habit  (inestimably  val- 
uable to  a  public  man)  of  directing  the  whole 
of  his  attention  to  the  subject  und«r  c<»sider- 
ation,  however  frequently  that  subject  might 
happen  to  be  changed.    But  although  men  of 
exceptional  power  and  very  exceptional  flexi- 
bility may  do  this  with  ai^[>arent  impuni^, 
that  still  depends  very  much  on  the  nature  of 
the  occupation.    There  are  some  occupatic4it 
which  are  not  ineotnpatible  with  a  fragmen- 
tary division  of  time,  because  these  oocupsr 
tions  are  tbemsdves  fragmentary.    For  ex- 
ample, you  may  study  languages  in  phTaoo 
books  during  very  small  spaces  of  tiine,  be- 
cause the  complete  phrase  is  in  itself  a  very 
small  thing,  but  you  could  not  so  easily  break 
and  resume  the  thread  of  an  elaborate  argu- 
m^it.    I  su^)eet  that  though  Cuvier  appeared 
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to  his  ooiitenip6rarie8  a  man  remarkably  able 
to  leave  off  and  resume  his  work  at  will,  he 
must  have  takto  oare  to  do  work  that  would 
bear  interraption  at  those  times  when  he  knew 
himself  to  be  most  liaise  to  it.    And  although, 
when  a  man's  time  is  tmavcndably  broken  up 
into  fragments,  no  talent  of  a  merely  auxil- 
iary kind  can  be  more  precious  than  that  of 
tuniing  each  of  those  fragments  to  adyan- 
tage,  it  is  still  true  that  he  whose  time  is  at 
his  own  disposal  will  do  his  work  most  calmly, 
most  deliberately,  and  therefore  on  the  whole 
most  thoroughly  and   x)erfeotly,   when   he 
keeps  it  in  fine  masses.    The  mere  knowledge 
tbat  you  hare  three  or  four  clear  hours  before 
jou  is  in  its^  a  great  help  to  the  spirit  of 
thorou^mees,  both  in  study  and  in  production. 
It  is  agreeable  too,  when  the  sitting  has  come 
to  an  end,  to  perceive  that  a  definite  adyance 
is  the  result  of  it,  and  advance  in  anything  is 
scarcely  peroeptible  in  less  than  threeorfour 
hours. 

There  are  several  pursuits  which  oannat  be 
followed  in  fragments  of  time,  on  account  of 
the  necessary  preparations.  It  is  useless  to 
beghi  ofl-painting  unless  you  have  full  time 
to  set  your  palette  properly,  to  get  your  can- 
vas into  a  proper  state  for  working  upon,  to 
pose  the  model  as  you  wish,  and  settle  down 
to  w>rk  with  everything  as  it  ought  to  be. 
In  landscape-painting  from  nature  you  re* 
quire  the  time  to  go  to  the  selected  place,  and 
after  your  arrival  to  airange  your  materials 
and  shelter  yourself  from  the  sun.  In  scien* 
tific  pursuits  the  preparations  are  usuaUy  at 
least  equally  elaborate,  and  often  much  more 
so.  lb  prei)are  for  an  experiment,  or  for  a 
dissection,  takes  time  which  we  feel  to  be  dis- 
proportionate when  it  leaves  too  little  for  the 
sci^itific  work  itself.  It  is  for  this  reason 
more  frequently  than  for  any  other  that  ama- 
teurs who  begin  in  enthusiasm,  so  commonly, 
after  awhile,  abandon  the  objects  of  their 
pursuit. 

There  is  a  kind  of  slavery  to  which  no 
really  intellectual  man  would  ever  volunta- 
rily submit,  a  minute  obedience  to  the  clock. 
Very  conscientious  people  often  impose  upon 
themselves  this  sort  of  slavery.  A  person 
who  has  hampered  himself  with  rules  of  this 
kind  will  take  up  a  certain  book,  for  instance, 
when  the  clock  strikes  nine,  and  begin  at  yes- 
terday's mark,  perhaps  in  the  middle  of  a 
paragraph.  Then  he  wiU  read  with  great 
steadiness  till  a  quarter-past  nine,  and  exactly 
on  the  instant  when  the  minute-hand  gets  op- 
posite the  dot,  he  wiD  shut  his  book,  however 
much  the  passage  may  happen  to  interest  him. 
It  was  in  allusion  to  good  people  of  this  kind 
that  Sir  Walter  Scott   said  he  had   never 


known  a  man  of  genius  who  oould  be  per- 
fectly regular  in  his  habits,  whilst  he  had 
known  many  blockheads  who  could.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  a  minute  obedience  to  the 
clock  is  unintellectual  in  its  very  nature,  for 
the  intelleot  is  not  a  piece  of  mechanism  as  a 
dock  is,  and  cannot  easily  be  made  to  act 
like  one.  There  may  be  perfect  correspond- 
ence between  the  looomotives  and  the  clooks 
on  a  railway,  for  if  the  clocks  are  pieces  of 
mechanism  the  locomotives  are  so  iikew]se» 
but  the  intellect  always  needs  a  certain  loose- 
ness and  latitude  as  to  time.  Very  broad 
rules  are  the  best,  such  as  ''Write  in  the^ 
morning,  read  in  the  afternoon,  see  friends  in 
the  evening,"  or  else  ^*  Study  one  day  and  pro- 
duce anoHier,  alternately,"  or  even  ''Work 
one  we^  and  see  the  world  another  week, 
alternately." 

There  is  a  fretting  habit,  much  reoom:- 
mended  by  men  of  business  aind  of  great  use 
to  them,  of  writing  the  evening  before  the 
duties  of  the  day  in  a  bo<^  of  agenda.  If 
this  is  done  at  all  by  intellectual  men  with 
reference  to  their  pursuits,  it  ought  to  be 
done  in  a  very  broad,  loose  way,  never  ipi- 
hutely.  An  inteUectual  worker  ought  never 
to  make  it  a  matter  of  ocHiscience  (in  intel- 
lectual labor)  to  do  a  predetermined  quantity 
of  little  things.  This  sort  of  conscientiousness 
frets  and  worries,  and  is  the  enemy  of  all  ae* 
renity  of  thought. 
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It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  to  a  mind 
constituted  as  yours  is,  no  profession  will  be 
satisfactory  which  does  not  afford  free  play 
to  the  intellectual  powers.  You  might  no 
doubt  exercise  resolution  enough  to  bind 
yourself  down  to  uncongenial  work  for  a 
term  of  years,  but  it  would  be  with  the  inten- 
tion of  retiring  as  soon  as  you  had  realized  a 
competency.  The  happiest  Uf e  is  that  which 
constantly  exercises  and  educates  what  is 
best  in  us. 

You  had  thoughts,  at  one  time,  of  the 
Church,  and  the  Church  would  have  suited 
you  in  many  respects  very  happily,  yet  not, 
I  think,  in  all  respects.  The  clerical  profes- 
sion has  many  great  felicities  and  advan- 
tages :  it  educates  and  develops,  by  its  mild  but 
regular  discipline,  much  of  our  higher  nature ; 
it  sets  before  us  an  elevated  ideal,  worth  striv- 
ing for  at  the  cost  of  every  sacrifice  but  one, 
of  which  I  intend  to  say  something  farther 
oh ;  and  it  offers  just  that  mixture  of  public 
and  private  life  which  best  affords  the  alter- 
nation of  activity  and  rest.  It  is  an  existence 
in  many  respects  most  favorable  to  the  no- 
blest studies.  It  offers  the  happiest  combina- 
tion of  duties  that  satisfy  the  conscience  with 
leisure  for  the  cultivation  of  the  mind;  it 
gives  the  easiest  aX3cess  to  all  classes  of  society, 
providing  for  the  pai*8on  himself  a  neutral 
and  ind^endent  position,  so  safe  that  he  need 
only  conduct  himself  properly  to  preserve  it. 
How  superior,  from  the  intellectual  point  of 
view,  is  this  liberal  existence  to  the  narrower 
one  of  a  French  cur6  de  campagne !  I  cer- 
tainly think  that  if  a  good  curi  has  an  excep- 
tional genius  for  sancitity,  his  chances  of  be- 
coming a  perfect  saint  are  better  than  those 
of  a  comfortable  English  incumbent,  who  is 
at  the  same  time  a  gentleman  and  man  of  the 
world,  but  he  is  not  nearly  so  well  situated 
for  leiading  the  intellectual  life.  Our  own 
clergy  have  a  sort  of  middle  position  between 
the  curi  and  the  layman,  which  without  at 
al>  interfering  with  their  spiritual  vocation, 
makes  them  better  judges  of  the  character  of 
laymen  and  more  completely  in  sympathy 
with  it. 

And  yet,  although  the  life  of  a  clergyman 
is  favorable  to  culture  in  many  ways,  it  is 
not  wholly  favorable  to  it.  There  exists,  in 
clerical  thinking  generally,  just  one  restric- 
tion or  impediment,  which  is  the  overwhelm- 
ing importance  of  the  professional  point  of 
view.  Of  all  the  professions  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal one  is  that  which  most  decidedly  and  most 
constantly  affects  the  judgment  of  persons 
and  opinions.  It  is  peculiarly  difficult  for  a 
clergyman  to  attain  disinterestedness  in  his 
thinking,  to  accept  truth  just  as  it  may  hap- 


pen to  present  itself,  without  passionately  de- 
siring that  one  doctrine  may  turn  out  to  be 
strong  in  evidence  and  another  imsupported. 
And  so  we  find  the  clergy,  as  a  class,  anxious 
rather  to  discover  aids  to  faith,  than  the  sim- 
ple scientific  truth;  and  the  more  the  special 
priestly  character  develops  itself,  the  more 
we  find  them  disposed  to  use  their  intellects 
for  the  triumph  of  principles  that  are  decided 
upon  beforehand.  Sometimes  this  disposition 
leads  them  to  see  the  acts  of  laymen  in  a  col- 
ored light  and  to  speak  of  them  without  strict 
accuracy.  Here  is  an  example  of  what  I 
mean.  A  Jesuit  priest  preached  a  sermon  in 
London  very  recently,  in  which  he  said  that 
''in  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  England, 
gigantic  efforts  were  being  made  to  rob  Chris- 
tian children  of  the  blessing  of  a  Christian 
education.^*  ''Herod,  though  dead,'*  the 
preacher  continued,  "  has  left  his  mantle  be- 
hind him;  and  I  wish  that  the  soldiers  of 
Herod  in  those  countries  would  plunge  their 
swords  into  tiie  breeists  of  little  children  while 
they  were  innocent,  rather  than  have  their 
souls  destroyed  by  means  of  an  unchristian 
and  uncatholic  education.^'  No  doubt  this  is 
very  earnest  and  sincere,  but  it  is  not  accu- 
rate and  just  thinking.  The  laity  in  the 
countries  the  preacher  mentioned  have  cer- 
tainly a  strong  tendency  to  exclude  theology 
from  State  schools,  because  it  is  so  difficult 
for  a  modem  State  to  impose  any  kind  of  the- 
ological teaching  without  injustice  to  minori- 
ties; but  the  laity  do  not  desire  to  deprive 
children  of  whatever  instruction  may  be 
given  to  them  by  the  clergy  of  their  re- 
spective communions.  May  I  add,  that  to 
the  mind  of  a  layman  it  seems  a  sanguinary 
desire  that  all  little  children  should  have 
swords  plunged  into  their  breasts  rather  than 
be  taught  in  schools  not  clerically  directed  f 
The  exact  truth  is,  that  the  powerful  lay  ele- 
ment is  certainly  separating  itself  from  the 
ecclesiastical  element  all  over  Europe,  be- 
cause it  is  found  by  experience  that  the  two 
have  a  great  and  increasing  difficulty  in 
working  harmoniously  together,  but  the  ec- 
clesiastical element  is  detached  and  not  de- 
stroyed. 

The  quotation  I  have  just  made  is  in  itself  a 
sufficient  illustration  of  that  very  peculiarity 
in  the  more  exalted  ecclesiastical  tempera- 
ment, which  often  makes  it  so  difficult  for 
priests  and  governments,  in  these  times,  to 
get  on  comfortably  together.  Here  is  first  a 
very  inaccurate  statement,  and  then  an  out- 
burst of  most  passionate  feeling,  whereas  the 
intellect  desires  the  strictest  truth  and  the 
most  complete  disinterestedness.  As  the  tem- 
per of  the  laity  becomes  more  and  more  intet 
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lectual  (and  tiiat  is  the  directioii  of  its  move- 
ment), ^e  sacerdotal  habit  will  become  more 
and  more  remote  from  it. 

The  clerical  life  has  many  strong  attrac- 
tions for  the  intellectual,  and  just  one  draw- 
back to  counterbalance  them. .  It  offers  tran- 
quillity, shelter  from  the  interruptions  and 
anxieties  of  the  more  active  professions,  and 
powerful  means  of  influence  ready  to  hand ; 
but  it  is  compatible  with  intellectual  freedom 
and  with  the  satisfaction  of  the  conscience, 
only  just  so  long  as  the  priest  really  remains  a 
believer  in  the  details  of  his  religion.  Now,  al- 
though we  may  reasonably  hope  to  retain  the 
chief  elements  of  our  belief,  although  what  a 
man  believes  at  twenty -five  is  always  what 
he  will  most  probably  believe  at  fifty,  still,  in 
an  age  when  free  inquiry  is  the  common 
habit  of  cultivated  people  of  our  sex,  we  may 
well  hesitate  before  taking  upon  ourselves 
any  formal  engagement  for  the  future,  es- 
pecially in  matters  of  detail.  The  intellectual 
spirit  does  not  regard  its  conclusions  as  being 
at  any  time  final,  but  always  provisional;  we 
bold  what  we  believe  to  be  the  truth  imtil  we 
can  replace  it  by  some  more  perfect  truth, 
but  cannot  tell  how  much  of  to-day's  beliefs 
to-morrow'  will  retain  or  reject.  It  may  be 
observed,  however,  that  the  regular  perform- 
ance of  priestly  functions  is  in  itself  a  great 
help  to  permanence  in  belief  by  connecting  it 
closely  with  practical  habit,  so  that  the  clergy 
do  really  and  honestly  often  retain  through 
hfe  their  hold  on  early  belief  which  as  lay- 
men they  might  have  lost. 

The  profession  of  the  law  provides  ample 
opportunities  for  a  enticed  intellect  with  a 
strong  love  of  accuracy  and  a  robust  capac- 
ity for  hard  work,  besides  which  it  is  the  best 
of  worldly  educations.  Some  lawyers  lo^e 
thdr  work  as  passionately  as  artists  do 
theirs,  others  dislike  it  very  heartily,  most  of 
them  seem  to  take  it  as  a  simple  business  to 
be  done  for  daily  bread.  Lawyers  whose 
heart  is  in  their  work  are  invariably  men  of 
raperior  ability,  which  proves  that  there  is 
something  in  it  that  affords  gratification  to 
the  intellectual  powers.  However,  in  speak- 
ing of  lawyers,  I  feel  ignorant  and  on  the  out- 
side, because  their  profession  is  one  of  which 
the  interior  feelings  can  be  known  to  no  one 
who  has  not  practised.  One  thing  seems 
clear,  they  get  the  habit  of  employing  the 
whole  strength  and  energy  of  their  minds  for 
espedal  and  temporary  ends,  the  purpose  be- 
ing the  service  of  the  client,  certainly  not  the 
revelation  of  pure  truth.  Hence,  although 
they  become  very  acute,  and  keen  judges  of 
that  side  of  human  nature  which  they  habitu- 
ally see  (not  the  best  side),  t^ey  are  not  more 


disinterested  than  clergymen.*  Sometimes 
they  take  up  some  study  outside  of  their  pH>- 
f ession  and  follow  it  disinterestedly,  but  this 
is  rare.  A  busy  lawyer  is  much  more  likely 
than  a  clergyman  to  become  entirely  absorbed 
in  his  professional  life,  because  it  requires  so 
much  more  intellectual  exertion.  I  remember 
asking  a  very  clever  lawyer  who  lived  in  Lon- 
don, whether  he  ever  visi]^  an  exhibition  of 
pictures,  and  he  answered  me  by  the  counter- 
inquiry  whether  I  had  read  Chittyon  Con- 
tracts, Collier  on  Partnerships,  Taylor  on  Ev- 
idence, Cruse's  Digest,  or  Smith's  Mercantile 
Law?  This  seemed  to  me  at  the  time  a  good 
instance  of  the  way  a  professional  habit  may 
narrow  one^s  views  of  things,  for  these  law- 
books were  written  for  lawyers  alone,  whilst 
the  picture  exhibitions  were  intended  for  the 
public  generally.  My  friend's  answer  would 
have  been  more  to  the  point  if  I  had  inquired 
whether  he  had  read  Linton  on  Colors,  and 
Burnet  on  Chiaroscuro. 

There  is  just  one  situation  in  which  we  all 
may  feel  for  a  short  time  as  lawyers  feel  ha- 
bitually. Suppose  that  two  inexperienced 
players  sit  down  to  a  game  of  chess,  and  that 
e6ich  is  backed  by  a  clever  person  who  is  con- 
stantly giving  him  hints.  The  two  backere 
represent  the  lawyers,  and  the  players  repre- 
sent their  clients.  There  is  not  much  disin- 
terested thought  in  a  situation  of  this  kind, 
but  there  is  a  strong  stimulus  to  acute- 
ness. 

I  think  that  lawyers  are  often  superior  to 
phiV  3ophers  in  their  sense  of  what  is  relatively 
important  in  hmnan  affairs  with  reference  to 
limited  spaces  of  time,  such  as  half  a  century. 
They  especially  know  the  enormous  impor- 
tance of  custom,  which  the  speculative  mind 
very  readily  forgets,  and  they  have  in  the 
highest  degree  that  peculiar  sense  which  fits 
men  for  dealing  with  others  in  the  affairs  of 
ordinary  life.  In  this  respect  they  are  remark- 
ably superior  to  clergymen,  and  superior  also 
to  artists  and  men  of  science. 

The  profession  of  medicine  is,  of  all  fairly 
lucrative  professions,  the  one  best  suited  to  the 
development  of  the  intellectual  life.  Having 
to  deal  continually  with  science,  being  con- 
stantly engaged  in  following  and  observing 
the  operation  of  natural  laws,  it  produces  a 
sense  of  the  working  of  those  laws  which  pre- 
pares the  mind  for  bold  and  original  specula- 
tion, and  d  reliance  upon  their  unfailing  regu- 
larity, which  gives  it  great  firmness  and  as- 
surance. A  medical  education  is  the  best 
possible  preparation  for  philosophical  pur- 


*  Tlie  word  "disinterested  "  is  used  here  in  the 
plained  in  Fisrt  n.  Letter  m. 
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suits,  because  it  gives  them  a  solid  basis  in 
tl|e  ascertainable.  The  estimation  in  which 
these  studies  are  held  is  an  accurate  meter  of 
the  intellectual  advancement  of  a  community. 
When  the  priest  is  reverenced  as  a  being  above 
ordinary  humanity,  and  the  physician  slightly 
esteemed,  the  condition  of  society  is  sure  to 
be  that  of  comparative  ignorance  and  barba- 
rism; and  it  is  one  of  several  signs  which  in- 
dicate barbarian  feeling  in  our  own  aristocra- 
cy, that  it  has  a  contempt  for  the  study  of 
medicine.  The  progress  of  society  towards 
enlightenment  is  marked  by  the  steady  social 
rise  of  the  surgeon  and  the  physician,  a  rise 
which  stiH  continues,  even  in  Western  Europe. 
It  is  probable  that  before  very  long  the  medi- 
cal profession  will  exercise  a  pow^'ful  influ- 
ence upon  general  education,  and  take  an 
active  share  in  it.  There  are  very  strong  rea- 
sons for  the  opinion  that  schoolmasters  edu- 
cated in  medicine  would  be  peculiarly  well 
qualified  to  train  both  body  and  mind  for  a 
vigorous  and  active  manhood.  An  inunense 
advantage,  even  from  the  intellectual  point  of 
view,  in  the  pursuit  of  medicine  and  surgery, 
is  that  they  supp^  a  discipline  in  mental 
heroism.  Ottxesp  professions  do  this  also,  but 
not  to  the  same  degree.  The  combination  of 
an  accurate  training  in  positive  science  with 
the  habitual  contempt  of  danger  and  contem- 
plation of  suffering  and  death,  is  the  finest 
possible  preparation  for  noble  studies  and 
arduous  discoveries.  I  ought  to  add,  however, 
that  medical  men  in  the  provinces,  when  they 
have  not  any  special  enthusiasm  for  their 
work,  seem  ];)eculiarly  liable  to  the  deadening 
influenoes  of  routine,  and  easily  fall  behind 
their  age.  The  medical  periodicals  provide 
the  best  remedy  for  thisL 

The  military  and  naval  professions  are  too 
active,  and  too  much  bound  to  obedience  in 
their  activity,  for  the  highest  intellectual  pur- 
suits ;  but  their  greatest  evil  in  this  respect  is 
the  continual  privation  of  solitude,  and  the 
frequency  of  interruption.  A  soldier's  life  in 
the  higher  ranks,  when  there  is  great  respon- 
sibility and  the  necessity  for  personal  decision, 
undoubtedly  leads  to  the  most  brilliant  em- 
ployment of  the  mental  powers,  and  devdops 
a  manliness  of  character  which  is  often  of  the 
greatest  use  in  intellectual  work;  so  that  a 
man  of  science  may  find  his  foroe  augmented, 
and  better  under  control,  for  having  passed 
through  a  military  experience;  but  the  life  of 
barrfiusks  and  camps  is  destructive  to  contin- 
uity of  thinking.  The  incompatibility  be- 
comes strikingly  manifest  when  we  reflect  how 
impossible  it  would  have  been  for  Ney  or  Mas- 
sena  to  do  the  work  of  Cuvier  or  Comte. 
Cuvier  even  declined  to  accompany  the  expe- 


dition to  Egypt,  notwithstanding  the  pros- 
pects of  advantage  that  it  offered.    The  res- 
son  he  gave  for  this  refusal  was,  that  he 
could  do  more  for  science  in  the  tranquillity 
of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.    He  was  a  strict 
economist  of  time,  and  dreaded  the  loss  of  it 
involved  in  following  an  army,  even  thoii(^ 
his  mission  would  have  been  purely  scientific. 
How  much  more  would  Cuvier  have  dreaded 
the  interruptions  of  a  really  military  exist- 
ence!   It  is  these  interruptions,  and  not  any 
want  of  natural  ability,  that  are  the  true  ex- 
planation of  the  intellectual  poverfy  which 
characterizes  the  military  profession.    Of  all 
the  liberal  professions  it  is  the  least  studious. 
Let  me  say  a  word  in  c<mclusion  about  the 
practical  pursuit  of  the  ^hb  arts.    Painters 
are  often  remarkable  for  pleasant  convena* 
tional  power,  and  a  degree  of  intelligence 
strikingly  superior  to  their  literary  culture. 
This  is  because  the  processes  of  their  art  can 
be  followed,  at  least  under  certain  circum* 
stances,  by  the  exercise  of  hand  and  eye, 
directed  merely  by  artistic  taste  and  experi- 
ence, whilst  the  intellect  is  left  free  either  for 
reflection  or  conversation.    Rubens  liked  to 
be  read  to  when  he  painted;  many  artists 
like  to  hear  i)eople  talk,  and  to  take  a  share 
occasionally  in  the  conversation.    The  truth 
is  that  ari/ists,  even  when  they  work  very  aer 
siduously,  do  in  fact  enjoy  great  spaces  of 
intellectual  leisure,  and  often  profit  by  them. 
Painting  itself  is  also  a  fine  discipline  {(ff 
some  of  the  beet  l^tculties  of  the  mind,  though 
it  is  well  known  that  the  most  gifted  arti^ 
think  least  about  their  art.    Still  there  is  a 
large  class  of  painters,  including  many  emi- 
nent ones,  who  proceed  tfUeUeotuaUy  in  the 
executian  of  their  works,  who  reason  them 
out  philosophioaUy  step  by  step,  and  exercise 
a  continual  eritioism  upon  their  manual  labor 
as  it  goes  forward.    I  find,  as  I  know  art  and 
artists  better,  that  this  class  is  more  num^ous 
than  is  oommonly  suspected,  and  that  the 
charming  effects  which  we  believe  to  be  the 
result  of  pure  inspiration  have  often  been 
elaborately  reasoned  out  like  a  problem  in 
mathematics.    We  are  very  apt  to  forget  that 
art  includes  a  great  science,  the  science  of 
natural  appearances,  and  that  the  technical 
work  of  painters  and  engraves  cannot  go 
forward  safely  without  the  prof oundest  knowl- 
edge of  certain  deUcate  materials,  this  being 
also  a  science,  and  a  difficult  one.    The  com- 
mon tendency  is  to  underrate  (from  ignoranoe) 
what  is  intellectual  in  tihe  practice  of  the 
fine  arts;  and  yet  the  artists  of  past  tunes 
have  left  evidence  enough  that  they  thought 
about  art,  and  thought  deeply.    Artists  are 
often  illiterate;  but  it  is  possible  to  be  at  the 
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same  time  illiterate  aiu}  intellectual;  as  we 
gee  frequent  examples  of  book-learning  in 
people  who  haTe  scsrceiy  a  aiii^  idea  of 
their  own. 


LETTER  n. 

TO  A  TOUKG  aSNTLEMAN  WHO  HAD  UTERARY 
AND  ABTISnC  TASTES,  BITF  NO  PROTBSfiiON. 

Thevorid  only  rooognlBes  performance— UaeleaaneBS  of  botch- 
work— YBBtneeB  of  the  interval  between  botch- work  and 
bandlcraft— DelusionB  of  the  well-to-do— Quotation  from 
CharlflB  Lever— Indifference,  and  even  contempt,  for  ikill 
—Moral  contempt  for  skill- The  contempt  vfaJch  comea 
fftm  the  pride  of  knowled^— Intellectual  value  of  skill 
and  of  profeulonal  dLoipUnv . 

Iv  18  not  a  graceful  thing  for  me  to  say,  nor 
pleasant  for  you  to  hear,  that  what  you  have 
done  hitherto  in  art  and  literature  is  neither 
of  any  value  in  itself  nor  likely  to  lead  you 
to  that  which  is  truly  and  permanently  satis- 
fying. I  believe  you  have  natural  ability, 
though  it  would  not  be  easy  for  any  critic  to 
measure  its  degree  when  it  has  never  been 
developed  by  properly-directed  work.  Most 
critics  would  probably  err  on  the  unfavorable 
side,  for  we  are  easily  blind  to  powers  that 
are  little  more  than  latent.  To  see  anything 
encouraging  in  your  present  performance,  it 
would  need  the  sympathy  and  intelligence  of 
the  American  sculptor  G-reenough,  of  whom 
it  was  said  that  '*  his  recognition  was  not  lim- 
ited to  achievement,  but  extended  to  latent 
powers."  The  world,  however,  recognises 
nothing  short  of  performance,  because  the 
performance  is  what  it  needs»  and  promises 
are  of  no  use  to  it. 

In  this  rough  justice  of  the  world  there  is  a 
natural  distribution  of  rewards.  You  will  be 
paid,  in  faxae  and  money,  for  all  excellent 
work ;  and  you  will  be  paid,  in  money,  though 
not  in  fame,  for  all  work  that  is  even  simply 
good,  provided  it  be  of  a  kind  that  the  world 
needs,  or  fancies  that  it  noeds.  But  you  will 
never  be  paid  at  all  for  botch-work,  neither 
in.  money  nor  in  fame,  nor  by  your  own  in- 
ward approval 

For  we  all  of  us  either  know  that  our  botch- 
work  is  worthless,  or  else  have  serious  mis- 
givings  about  it.  That  which  is  less  common- 
ly realized  by  those  who  have  not  undergone 
tiie  test  of  prof  esHuonal  labor  is  the  vastness 
of  the  interval  that  separates  botch-work 
from  handicraft,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting 
over  it.  *'  There  are  few  delusions,"  Charles 
Lever  said  in  ''The  Bramleigha,"  ''more 
eonmum  with  well-to-do  people  than  the  be- 
lief that  if  '  put  to  it'  they  could  earn  their 
own  livelihood  in  a  variety  of  ways.    Almost 


every  man  has  some  two  or  three  or  more  ac- 
complishments which  he  fiEmcies  would  be 
quite  adequate  to, his  support;  and  remem- 
bering with  what  success  the  exercise  of 
these  gifts  has  ever  been  hailed  in  the  society 
of  his  friends,  he  has  a  sort  of  generous  dis- 
like to  be  obliged  to  eclipse  some  poor  drudge 
of  a  jprof  essional,  who,  of  course,  will  be  con- 
signed to  utter  oblivion  alter  his  own  per- 
formance. Augustus  Bramleigh  was  certain- 
ly not  a  conceited  or  a  vain  man,  and  yet  he 
had  often  in  his  pabny  days  imagined  how 
easy  it  would  be  for  him  to  provide  for  his 
own  support.  He  was  something  of  a  musi- 
cian; he  sang  pleasingly;  he  drew  a  little;  he 
knew  something  of  three  or  four  modem  lan- 
guages; he  had  that  sort  of  smattering  ac- 
quaintance with  questions  of  religion,  poli- 
tics, 8uid  Uterature  which  the  world  calls  be- 
ing '  well-informed,'  and  yet  nothing  short  of 
the  grave  necessity  revealed  to  him  that  tow- 
ards the  object  of  securing  a  livelihood  a 
cobbler  in  his  bulk  was  out-and-out  his  mas- 
ter. The  world  has  no  need  of  the  man  ol 
small  acquirements,  and  would  rather  have, 
its  shoes  mended  by  the  veriest  botch  of  a 
professional  than  by  the  cleverest  amateuit 
that  ever  studied  a  Greek  sandal." 

Something  of  this  illusion,  which  Charles 
Lever  has  touched  so  truly,  may  be  due  to  a 
peculiarity  of  the  English  mind  in  its  present 
(not  quite  satisfactory)  stage  of  development, 
a  peculiarity  which  I  am  not  the  first  to  point 
out,  since  it  has  been  already  indicated  by 
Mr.  Pointer,  the  distinguished  artist;  and  1 
think  that  this  peculiarity  is  to  be  found  in 
very  great  force,  perhaps  in  greater  force  than 
elsewhere,  in  that  well-to-do  English  middle 
class  in  which  you  have  been  bom  and  edu- 
cated. It  consists  in  a  sort  of  indifference  to 
skill  of  all  kinds,  which  passes  into  something 
not  very  far  from  acUve  contempt  when  a 
call  is  made  for  attention,  recognition,  admi- 
ration. The  source  of  this  feeling  will  proba- 
bly be  found  in  the  inordinate  re8X)ect  for 
wealth,  between  which  and  highly  developed 
personal  skiU,  in  anything,  there  is  a  certain 
antagonism  or  incompatibility.  The  men  of 
real  skill  are  almost  always  men  who  earn 
their  living  by  their  skill.  The  feeling  of  the 
middle-class  capitalists  concerning  the  skilful 
man  may  be  expressed,  not  unjustly,  as  fol- 
lows: *' Yes,  he  is  very  clever;  he  may  well 
be  clever— it  is  his  trade;  he  gets  his  living 
by  it.'*  This  is  held  to  exonerate  us  from  the 
burden  of  admiration,  and  there  is  not  any  se 
rious  interest  in  the  achievements  oi  human 
endeavor  as  evidence  of  the  marvellous  natural 
endowments  and  capabilities  of  the  human 
organism.    In  some  minds  the  indifference  to 
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skill  is  more  active  and  grows  into  very  real, 
though  not  openly  expressed  contempt.  This 
contempt  is  partly  moral.  The  skilful  man 
always  rejoices  in  his  skill  with  a  heaven-be- 
stowed joy  and  delight — one  of  the  purest  and 
most  divine  pleasures  given  by  God  to  man — 
an  encouragement  to  labor,  and  a  reward,  the 
best  rewajxL,  after  his  arduous  apprenticeship. 
But  there  is  a  sour  and  severe  spirit,  hating 
all  innocent  pleasures,  which  despises  the  glad- 
ness of  the  skilful  as  so  much  personal  vanity. 

There  is  also  the  contempt  for  skill  which 
comes  from  the  pride  of  knowledge.  To  at- 
tain skill  in  anything  a  degree  of  application 
is  necessary  which  absorbs  more  time  than 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  odouf  the  thing, 
so  that  the  remarkably  skilful  man  is  not 
likely  to  be  the  erudite  man.  There  have 
been  instances  of  men  who  possessed  both 
skill  and  learning.  The  American  sculptor 
Greenough,  and  the  English  painter  Dyce, 
were  at  the  same  time  both  eminently  skilful 
in  their  craft  and  eminently  learned  out  of 
it;  but  the  combination  is  very  rare.  There- 
fore, the  possession  of  skill  has  come  to  be  con- 
sidered presumptive  evidence  of  a  want  of 
general  information. 

But  the  truth  is  that  professional  skill  is 
knowledge  tested  and  perfected  by  practical 
application,  and  therefore  has  a  great  intel- 
lectual value.  Professional  life  is  to  private 
individuals  what  active  warfare  is  to  a  mili- 
tary state.  It  brings  to  light  every  deficiency, 
and  reveals  our  truest  needs.  And  therefore 
it  seems  to  me  a  matter  for  regret  that  you 
should  pass  your  existence  in  irresponsible 
privacy,  and  not  have  your  attainments 
tested  by  the  exigencies  of  some  professional 
career.  The  discipline  which  such  a  career 
affords,  and  which  no  private  resolution  can 
ever  adequately  replace,  may  be  all  that  is 
wanting  to  your  development 


LETTER  III. 

TO  A  YOTTKO  GENTLEMAK  WHO  WISHED  TO  DE- 
VOTE HIMSELF  TO  LTTERATURE  AS  A  PROFES- 
SION. 

Byron'B  vexation  at  the  idea  of  poetry  being  considered  a 
profession— Buff  on  oould  not  bear  to  be  called  a  natural- 
ist-<)uyler  would  not  be  called  a  Hellenist— Faraday's 
life  not  professional— The  intellectual  life  frequently  pro- 
tected by  professions  outside  of  it— Professional  work 
ought  to  be  plain  business  work— If  ichelet's  account  of 
the  incubation  of  a  book— Necessity  for  too  great  rapidity 
of  production  in  prof  eesional  literature—It  does  not  pay  to 
do  your  beet-^oumalism  and  magaxine-writing— Illustra- 
tion froma  sister  art— PriTilege  of  an  author  to  be  allowed 
to  write  little. 

Do  you  remember  how  put  out  Byron  was 
when  some  reviewer  spoke  of  Wordsworth  as 


being  **at  the  head  of  the  profession  '^?  By- 
ron's vexation  was  not  entirely  due  to  jeal- 
ousy of  Wordsworth,  though  that  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  it,  nor  was  it  due 
either  to  an  aristocratic  dislike  of  being  in  a 
'' profession '^  himself,  though  this  feeling  may 
have  had  a  certain  influence;  it  was  due  to 
a  proper  sense  of  the  dignity  of  the  intdlect- 
ual  life.  Buffon  could  not  bear  to  be  called  a 
''naturalist/'  and  Cuvier  in  the  same  way 
disliked  the  title  of  Hellenist,  because  it 
sounded  professional:  he  said  that  though  he 
knew  more  Greek  than  all  the  Academy  he 
was  not  a  Hellenist  as  Gail  was,  because  he 
did  not  live  by  Greek. 

Now,  if  this  feeling  had  arisen  merely  from 
a  dislike  to  having  it  supposed  that  one  is 
obliged  to  earn  his  own  living,  it  would  have 
been  a  contemptibly  vulgar  sentiment,  who- 
ever professed  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  hon- 
orable to  a  man  than  to  earn  his  bread  by 
honest  industry  of  any  kind,  whether  it  be 
manual  or  intellectual,  and  still  I  feel  with 
Byron,  and  Buffon,  and  Cuvier,  that  the  great 
instruments  of  the  world's  intellectual  culture 
ought  not  to  be,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  profes- 
sions. B3rron  said  that  poetry,  as  he  under- 
stood it,  was  *'anart,  an  attribute,"  but  not 
what  is  understood  by  a '  *  profession. "  Sorely 
the  same  is  true  of  all  the  highest  intellectual 
work,  in  whatever  kind.  You  could  scarcely 
consider  Faraday's  life  to  be  what  is  com- 
monly understood  by  a  professional  life.  Ty  n- 
dall  says  that  if  Faraday  had  chosen  to  em- 
ploy his  talents  in  analytical  chemistry  he 
might  have  realized  a  fortune  of  160,0002. 
Now  that  would  have  been  a  professional  ex- 
istence; but  the  career  which  Faraday  ohoee 
(happily  for  science)  was  not  professional,  but 
intellectual.  The  distinction  between  the 
professional  and  the  intellectual  lives  is  per- 
fectly clear  in  my  own  mind,  and  therefore  I 
ought  to  be  able  to  express  it  clearly.  Let 
me  make  the  attempt. 

The  purpose  of  a  profession,  of  a  profession 
pure  and  simple,  is  to  turn  knowledge  and 
talent  to  pecuniary  profit.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  purpose  of  cultivated  men,  or  men  of  gen- 
ius, who  work  in  an  unprofessional  spirit,  is 
to  increase  knowledge,  or  make  it  more  accu- 
rate, or  else  simply  to  give  free  exercise  to 
high  faculties  which  demand  it.  The  distinc- 
tion is  so  clear  and  trenphant  that  most  intel- 
lectual men,  whose  private  fortunes  are  not 
large,  prefer  to  have  a  profession  distinct 
from  their  higher  intellectual  work,  in  order 
to  secure  the  perfect  independence  of  the  lat- 
ter. Mr.  Smiles,  in  his  valuable  ho(jk.  on 
'*  Character,"  gives  a  list  of  eminent  intellect- 
ual men  who  have  pursued  real  professional 
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avocations  of  various  kinds  separately  from 
tiieir  literary  or  scientific  adayity,  and  he 
meatioDS  an  observation  of  Gifford^B  which  is 
much  to  my  present  purpose: — **  Gifford,  the 
editor  of  the  Quarterly,  who  knew  the  drudg- 
ery of  writing  for  a  living,  once  observed  that 
'a  single  hour  of  composition,  won  from  the 
business  of  the  day,  is  worth  more  than  the 
whole  day's  toil  of  him  who  works  at  the 
trade  of  literature:  in  the  one  case,  the  spirit 
comes  joyfully  to  refresh  itself,  like  a  hart  to 
thewater»brooks;  in  the  other,  it  pursues  its 
mi3ei'able  way,  panting  and  jaded,  with  the 
dogs  of  hunger  €uid  necessity  behind.' ''  So 
Coleridge  said  that  ''three  hours  of  leisure, 
unalloyed  by  any  alien  anxiety,  and  looked 
forward  to  with  delight  as  a  chemge  and  rec- 
reaticm,  will  suffice  to  realize  in  literature  a 
larger  product  of  what  is  truly  genial  than 
weeks  of  compulsion/'  Ck>leridge's  idea  of  a 
profession  was,  that  it  should  be  ''  some  regu- 
lar employment  which  could  be  carried  on  so 
far  mechanically,  that  an  average  quantum 
only  of  health,  spirits,  and  intellectual  exer- 
tion are  requisite  to  its  ^thful  discharge." 
Without  in  the  least  desiring  to  undervalue 
good  professional  work  of  any  kind,  I  may 
observe  that,  to  be  truly  professional,  it  ought 
to  be  always  at  command,  and  therefore  that 
the  average  power  of  the  man's  intellect,  not 
his  rare  flashes  of  highest  intellectual  Ulumi- 
nation,  ought  to  suffice  for  it.  Professional 
work  ought  always  to  be  plain  business  work, 
requiring  knowledge  and  skill,  but  not  any 
effort  of  genius.  For  example,  in  medicine,  it 
is  professional  work  to  prescribe  a  dose  or  am- 
putate a  limb,  but  not  to  discover  the  nervous 
system  or  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

If  literature  paid  sufficiently  well  to  allow 
it,  a  literary  man  might  very  wisely  consider 
fiudyto  be  his  profession,  and  not  production. 
He  would  then  study  regularly,  say,  six 
hours  a  day,  and  write  when  he  had  some- 
thing to  say,  and  really  wanted  to  express  it. 
His  book,  when  it  came  out,  would  have  had 
time  to  be  prox)erly  hatched,  and  would  prob- 
ably have  natural  life  in  it.  Michelet  says  of 
oneof his  books:  '^Oette  oeuvrea  du  moins 
ie  caract^re  d'etre  venue  comme  vient  toute 
vraie  cr^tion  vivante.  EUe  s'est  faite4  la 
chaleur  dHine  douce  incubation."  *  It  would 
be  impossible,  in  so  short  a  space,  to  give  a 
more  accurate  description  of  the  natural  man- 
ner in  which  a  book  comes  into  existence.  A 
book  ought  always  to  be  **  fait  k  la  chaleur 
d'une  douce  incubation. " 

But  when  you  make  a.profession  of  litera- 

*  -'  Thh  work  has  at  ejiy  rate  the  character  of  having  come 
into  the  world  like  etrery  reaHy  liTing  creation.  It  has  been 
P<^odDced  by  th3  heat  of  a  gentle  incubation.** 


ture  this  is  what  you  can  hardly  ever  get 
leave  to  do.  Literary  men  require  to  see 
something  of  the  world;  they  can  hardly  be 
hermits,  and  the  world  cannot  be  seen  with- 
out a  constant  running  expenditiu'e,  which  at 
the  end  of  the  year  represents  an  income. 
Men  of  culture  and  refinement  reaJly  cannot 
live  like  very  poor  x)eople  without  deteriorat- 
ing in  refinement,  and  falling  behind  in' 
knowledge  of  the  world.  When  they  are 
married,  and  have  families,  they  can  hardly 
let  their  f amihes  live  differently  from  them- 
selves ;  so  that  there  are  the  usual  expenses  of 
the  English  professional  classes  to  be  met,  and 
these  are  heavy  when  they  have  to  be  got  out 
of  the  profits  of  literature.  The  consequence 
is,  that  if  a  book  is  to  be  written  prudently  it 
must  be  written  quickly,  and  with  the  least 
amount  of  preparatory  labor  that  can  possibly 
be  made  to  serve.  This  is  very  different  from 
the  '^  douce  inoutofton"  of  Michelet.  (^Id- 
smith  said  of  hack-writing,  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  a  combination  more  prejudi- 
cial to  taste  than  that  of  the  author  whose  in- 
terest it  is  to  write  as  much  as  possible,  and 
the  bookseller,  whose  interest  it  is  to  pay  as 
little  as  possible.  The  condition  of  authors 
has  no  doubt  greatly  improved  since  Gold- 
smith's time,  but  still  the  fact  remains  that 
the  most  careful  and  finished  writing,  requir- 
ing extensive  preparatory  study,  is  a  luxury 
in  which  the  professional  writer  can  only  in- 
dulge himself  at  great  risk.  Careful  writing 
does,  no  doubt,  occasionally  pay  for  the  time 
it  costs;  but  such  writing  is  more  commonly 
done  by  men  who  are  either  independent  by 
fortune,  or  who  make  themselves,  as  authors, 
independent  by  the  pursuit  of  some  other  pro- 
fession, than  by  regular  men  of  letters  whose 
whole  income  is  derived  from  their  inkstands. 
And  when,  by  way  of  exception,  the  hack- 
writer does  produce  very  highly-finished  and 
concentrated  work,  based  upon  an  elaborate 
foundation  of  hard  study,  that  work  is  sel- 
dom professional  in  the  strictest  sense,  but  is 
a  labor  of  love,  outside  the  hasty  journalism 
or  magazine-writing  that  wins  his  daily  bread. 
In  cases  of  this  kind  it  is  clear  that  the  best 
work  is  not  done  as  a  regular  part  of  profes- 
sional duty,  and  that  the  author  might  as  well 
earn  his  bread  in  some  other  calling,  if  he  still 
had  the  same  amount  of  leisure  for  the  com- 
position of  real  literature. 

The  fault  I  find  with  writing  as  a  profession 
is  that  it  does  not  pay  to  do  your  best  I  don't 
mean  to  insinuate  that  downright  slovenly  or 
careless  work  is  the  most  profitable ;  but  I  do 
mean  to  say  that  any  high  degree  of  conscien- 
tiousness, especially  in  the  way  of  study  and 
research,  is  a  direr-t  injury  to  the  professional 
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writer^s  puree.  Suppose,  for  example,  ^at  he 
is  engaged  in  reviewing  a  book,  and  is  to  get 
3Z.  108.  for  the  review  when  it  is  written.  If 
by  the  accident  of  previous  accumulation  his 
knowledge  is  already  fully  equal  to  the  de- 
mand upon  it,  the  review  may  be  written  rap- 
idly, and  the  day's  work  will  have  been  a  prof- 
itable one;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  consult  several  authorities,  to  make 
some  laborious  researches,  then  the  reviewer  is 
placed  in  a  dilemma  between  literary  thor- 
oughness and  duty  to  his  family.  He  cannot 
spend  a  week  in  reading  up  a  subject  for  the 
sum  of  Zl,  108.  Is  it  not  much  easier  to  string 
together  a  few  phrases  which  will  effectually 
hide  his  ignorance  from  everybody  but  the 
half-dozen  enthusiasts  who  have  mastered  the 
subject  of  the  book?  It  is  strange  that  the 
professional  pursuit  of  literature  should  be  a 
direct  discouragement  to  study;  yet  it  is  so. 
There  are  hack- writers  who  study,  and  they 
deserve  much  honor  for  doing  so,  since  the 
temx>tations  the  other  way  are  always  so  press- 
ing  and  immediate.  Sainte-Beuve  was  a  true 
student,  loving  literature  for  its  own  sake,  and 
prex>aring  for  his  articles  with  a  diligence  rare 
in  the  profession.  But  he  was  scarcely  a  hack- 
writer, having  a  modest  independency,  and 
living  besides  with  the  quiet  frugality  of  a 
bachelor. 

The  truth  se^tns  to  be  that  literature  of  the 
highest  kind  can  only  in  the  most  exceptional 
cases  be  made  a  profession,  yet  that  a  skilful 
writer  may  use  his  pen  prof essionally  if  he 
chooses.  The  production  of  the  printed  talk 
of  the  day  is  a  profession,  requiring  no  more 
than  average  ability,  and  the  tone  and  temper 
of  ordinary  educated  men.  The  outcome  of 
it  is  journalism  and  magazine- writing;  and 
now  let  me  say  a  word  or  two  about  these. 

The  highest  kind  of  journalism  is  very  well 
done  in  England ;  the  men  who  do  it  are  often 
either  highly  educated,  or  richly  gifted  by 
nature,  or  both.  The  practice  of  journalism 
is  useful  to  an  author  in  giving  him  a  degree 
of  readiness  and  rapidity,  a  skill  in  turning 
his  materials  to  immediate  account,  and  a 
power  of  presenting  one  or  two  points  effec- 
tively, which  may  often  be  valuable  in  litera- 
ture of  a  more  permanent  order.  The  danger 
of  it  may  be  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  a 
sister  art.  I  was  in  the  studio  of  an  English 
landscape-painter  when  some  pictures  arrived 
from  an  artist  in  the  country  to  go  along  with 
his  own  to  one  of  the  exhibitions.  They  were 
all  very  pretty  and  very  clever— indeed,  so 
clever  were  they,  that  their  cleverness  was  al- 
most offensive — and  so  long  as  they  were 
looked  at  by  themselves,  the  brilliance  of  them 
was  rather  dazzling.     But  the  instant  they 


were  placed  by  the  side  of  i^oroughly  careful 
and  earnest  work,  it  became  strikin^y  evi- 
dent that  they  had  been  painted  hastily,  and 
would  be  almost  immediately  exhausted  by 
the  purchaser.  Now  these  pictures  were  tie 
joumaliamof  painting;  and  my  friend  toW 
me  that  when  once  an  artist  has  got  into  tht* 
habit  of  doing  hasty  work  like  that,  he  ed- 
dom  acquires  better  habits  afterwards. 

Professional  writers  who  follow  journalism 
for  its  immediate  profits,  are  liable  in  like  mmi- 
ner  to  retain  the  habit  of  diffuseness  in  iitcr;.- 
ture  which  ought  to  be  mors  finished  and  mon' 
concentrated.  Therefore,  although  journal- 
ism is  a  good  teacher  of  promptitude  and  decis- 
ion, it  often  spoils  a  hand  for  higher  iiteratun* 
by  incapacitating  it  for  perfect  finish ;  and  it  is 
better  for  a  writer  who  has  ambition  to  write 
little,  but  altoa^  his  best,  than  to  dilute  him- 
self in  daily  colmnns.  One  of  the  greatest  priv- 
ileges which  an  author  can  aspire  ta  is  tohe  al- 
lowed to  write  little^  and  that  is  a  privilege 
which  the  professional  writer  does  not  enjoy, 
exceptin  such  rare  instances  as  that  of  Teii- 
nyson,  whose  careful  finish  is  as  prudent  in 
the  professional  sense  as  it  is  satisfactory  to 
the  scrupulous  festidiousness  of  the  artist. 


LETTER  IV. 

TO  .AN    ENSBOBTIO    AND    SU0C1&S8FUL   G0TT09 

UAKUFACTURER. 

Two  Plnnnm  in  their  lower  grades  ineritably  boetOe— The  qsr- 
itual  and  temporal  powers— The  functions  of  bolli  not 
easily  exercised  by  the  same  penon—Humboldt,  nuradaj. 
Living8ton&-'Tbe  diflknilty  about  time— Limits  totheea- 
eiigy  of  the  individual— ^Jealousy  between  the  rlBwww 
That  this  jealousy  ought  not  to  exist— Some  oC  the  sei- 
enoes  based  upon  an  industrial  development— Tlie  work 
of  the  intellectual  olass  absolutely  neoesBsiy  In  a  bj^ify 
civilised  oommvnity—That  it  grows  in  numbers  and  ia- 
fluence  side  by  side  with  the  industrial  class. 

Our  last  conversation  together,  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  your  splendid  new  drawio^rocxm  after 
the  guests  had  gone  away  and  the  music  bad 
ceased  for  the  night,  left  me  under  the  im- 
pression that  we  had  not  arrived  at  a  perfect 
understanding  of  each  other.  This  was  due 
in  a  great  measure  to  my  unfortunate  inca- 
pacity for  expressing  anything  exactly  by 
spoken  words.  The  constant  habit  of  wiitang, 
which  permits  a  leisurely  selecticHi  frcmi  <»ies 
ideas,  is  often  very  unfavorable  to  readiness 
in  conversation.  Will  you  permit  me,  tfaea, 
to  go  over  the  ground  we  traversed,  this  time 
in  my  own  way,  pen  in  hand? 

We  represent,  you  and  I,  two  classes  iwrbkh 
in  thdr  lower  grades  are  inevitably  hostik; 
but  the  superior  members  of  these  daaaes 
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ought  not  to  feel  any  hostility,  aince  both  are 

equally  necoowny  to  the  world.    We  are,  in 

truth,  the  spiritual  and  Uie  temporal  powers 
in  their  most  moduli  form.  The  chief  of  in- 
dustry and  the  man  of  letters  stand  to-day  in 
the  same  relation  to  each  other  and  to  man- 
kind as  the  baron  and  bishop  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  We  are  not  recognined,  either  of  us,  by 
formally  conferred  titles,  we  are  botli  hdd  to 
be  somewhat  intrusive  by  the  repreaentatires 
of  a  former  order  of  things,  and  there  is,  or 
was  until  very  lately!  a  certain  diqK)eition  to 
deny  what  we  consider  our  natural  rights; 
but  we  know  that  our  powers  are  not  to  be  re- 
sisted, and  we  have  the  inward  assurance  Uiat 
the  forces  of  nature  are  with  us. 

This,  with  reference  to  the  outer  world. 
But  there  is  a  want  of  clearness  in  the  r^* 
lion  between  ourselves.  You  imderstand 
your  great  temporal  function,  which  is  the 
wise  direction  of  the  industry  of  masses,  the 
aocnmnlation  cmd  distribution  of  wealth;  but 
you  do  not  so  clearly  understand  the  spiritual 
function  of  the  intellectual  class,  and  you  do 
not  think  of  it  quite  justly.  This  want  of  un- 
derstanding is  called  by  some  of  us  your  Phil- 
istinism. WiU  you  permit  me  to  explain  what 
the  inteQectual  class  thinks  of  you,  and  what 
is  its  opinion  about  itself? 

Pray  excuse  any  appearance  of  presump- 
tion on  my  part  if  I  say  we  of  the  intellectual 
class  and  you  of  the  industrial.  My  position 
is  something  like  that  of  the  clergyman  who 
reads,  '*  Let  him  come  to  me  or  to  some  other 
learned  and  discreet  minister  of  Gkni's  word," 
thereby  calling  himself  learned  and  discreet. 
It  is  a  simple  matter  of  fact  that  I  belong  to 
Hie  intdlectual  class,  since  I  lead  its  life,  just 
as  it  is  a  fact  that  you  have  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  money. 

First,  I  want  to  show  that  the  existence  of 
my  class  is  necessary. 

Although  men  in  various  occupations  often 
acquire  a  considerable  degree  ol  culture  out- 
side their  trade,  the  highest  results  of  culture 
can  scarcely  ever  be  attained  by  men  whose 
time  is  taken  up  in  earning  a  fortune.  Every 
man  has  but  a  limited  flow  of  mental  energy 
per  day;  and  if  this  is  used  up  in  an  indus- 
trial leadership,  he  cannot  do  much  more  in 
the  intellectual  sphere  than  simply  ascertain 
what  has  been  done  by  others.  Now,  although 
we  have  a  certain  respect,  and  the  respect  is 
just,  for  those  who  know  what  others  have 
accomplished,  it  is  clear  that  if  no  one  did 
more  than  this,  if  no  one  made^  any  fresh  dis- 
coveries, the  world  would  make  no  progress 
whatcvCT;  and  in  fact,  if  nobody  ever  had 
been  dedicated  to  intellectual  pursuits  in  pre- 
oedintc  aRea,  the  men  who  only  learn  what  I 


others  have  done,  would  in  these  days  have 
had  nothing  to  learn.  Past  history  proves 
the  inmiensity  of  the  debt  which  the  world 
owes  to  men  who  gave  their  whole  time  and 
attention  to  intellectual  pursuits;  and  if  the 
existences  of  these  men  could  be  eliminated 
from  the  past  of  the  human  race,  its  present 
would  be  very  different  from  what  it  is.  A 
list  has  been  published  of  men  who  have  done 
much  good  work  in  the  intervals  of  business, 
but  still  the  fact  remains  that  the  great  intel- 
lectual pioneers  were  absorbed  and  devoted 
men,  scorning  wealth  so  far  as  it  affected 
themselves,  and  ready  to  endure  everything 
for  knowledge  beyond  the  knowledge  of  their 
times.  Instances  of  such  enthusiasm  abound, 
an  enthusiasm  fully  justified  by  the  value  of 
the  results  which  it  has  achieved.  When 
Alexander  Humboldt  sold  his  inheritance  to 
have  the  means  for  his  great  journey  in  South 
America,  and  calmly  dedicated  the  whole  of 
a  long  life,  and  the  strength  of  a  robust  con- 
^tution,  to  the  advancement  of  natural 
knowledge,  he  acted  foolishly  indeed,  if  years, 
and  strength,  and  fortune  are  given  to  us  only 
to  be  well  invested  in  view  of  money  returns ; 
but  the  world  has  profited  by  his  decision. 
Faraday  gave  up  the  whole  of  his  time  to  dis- 
covery when  he  might  have  earned  a  large 
fortune  by  the  judicious  investpient  ot  his 
extraordinary  skill  in  chemistry.  Living- 
stone has  sacrificed  everything  to  the  pursuit 
of  his"  great  work  in  Africa.  Lives  such  as 
these— and  many  resemble  them  in  useful  de- 
votion of  which  we  hear  much  less— are 
clearly  not  compatible  with  much  money-get- 
ting. A  decent  existence,  free  from  debt,  is 
all  that  such  men  ought  to  be  held  answera- 
ble for. 

I  have  taken  two  or  three  leading  instances, 
but  there  is  quite  a  large  class  of  intellectual 
people  who  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things 
serve  society  effectively  in  their  own  way 
without  being  quite  outside  of  the  industrial 
life.  There  is  a  real  incompatibility  between 
some  pursuits  and  others.  I  suspect  that  you 
would  have  been  a  good  general,  for  you  are 
a  bom  leader  and  commander  of  men;  but  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  unite  a  regulai* 
military  career  with  strict  personal  attention 
to  your  factories.  We  often  find  the  same 
difficulty  in  our  intellectual  pursuits.  We 
are  not  always  quite  so  unpractical  as  you 
think  we  are;  but  the  difficulty  is  how  to  find 
the  time,  and  how  to  arrange  it  30  as  not  to 
miss  two  or  three  distinct  classes  of  oppor- 
tunities. We  are  not  all  of  us  exactly  imbe- 
ciles in  money  matters,  though  the  pecuniary 
result^  of  our  labors  seem  no  doubt  pitiful 
enough.    There  is  a  tradition  that  a  Greek 
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philosopher,  who  was  suspected  by  the  prac- 
tical men  of  his  day  of  incapacity  for  affairs, 
devoted  a  year  to  prove  the  contrary,  and 
traded  so  judiciously  that  he  amassed 
thereby  great  riches.  It  may  be  doubtful 
whether  he  could  do  it  in  one  year,  but  many 
a  fine  intellectual  capacity  has  overshadowed 
a  fine  practical  capacity  in  the  same  head  by 
the  withdrawal  of  time  and  effort. 

It  is  because  the  energies  of  one  man  are  so 
limited,  and  there  is  so  little  time  in  a  single 
human  life,  that  the  intellectual  and  indus- 
trial functions  must,  in  their  highetst  develop- 
nient,  be  separated.  No  one  man  could  unite 
in  his  own  person  your  life  and  Humboldt's, 
though  it  is  possible  that  he  might  have  the 
natural  capacity  for  both.  Grant  us,  then, 
the  liberty  not  to  earn  very  much  money, 
and  this  being  once  granted,  try  to  look  upon 
our  intellectual  superiority  as  a  simple  natu- 
ral fact,  just  as  we  look  upon  your  pecuniary 
superiority. 

In  saying  in  this  plain  way  that  we  are  in- 
tellectually superior  to  you  and  your  class,  I 
am  guilty  of  no  more  pride  and  vanity  than 
you  when  you  affirm  or  display  your  wealth. 
The  fact  is  there,  in  its  simplicity.  We  have 
culture  because  we  have  pedd  the  twenty  or 
thirty  years  of  labor  which  are  the  price  of 
culture,  just  as  you  have  great  factories  and 
estates  which  are  the  reward  of  your  life's 
patient  and  intelligent  endeavor. 

Why  should  there  be  any  narrow  jealousy 
between  us;  why  any  contempt  on  the  one 
side  or  the  other?  Each  has  done  his  ap- 
pointed work,  each  has  caused  to  fructify  the 
talent  which  the  Master  gave. 

Yet  a  certain  jealousy  does  exist,  if  not  be- 
tween you  and  me  personally,  at  least  be- 
tween our  classes.  The  men  who  have  cult- 
ure without  wealth  are  jealous  of  the  power 
and  privileges  of  4ihose  who  possess  money 
without  culture;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
men  whose  time  has  been  too  entirely  absorbed 
by  commercial  pursuits  to  leave  them  any  mar- 
gin sufficient  to  do  justice  to  their  intellectual 
powers,  are  often  painfully  sensitive  to  the 
contempt  of  the  cultivated,  cmd  strongly  dis- 
posed, from  jealousy,  to  undervalue  -culture 
itself.  Both  are  wrong  so  far  as  they  indulge 
any  unworthy  and  unreasonable  feeling  of 
this  kind.  The  existence  of  the  two  classes  is 
necessary  to  an  advanced  civilisation.  The 
science  of  accumulating  and  administrating 
material  wealth,  of  which  you  yourself  are  a 
great  practical  master,  is  the  foundation  of 
the  material  prosperity  of  nations,  and  it  is 
only  when  this  prosperity  is  fully  assured  to 
great  numbers  that  the  arts  and  sciences  can 
develop   themselves   in  perfect  liberty  and 


with  the  tranquil  assurance  of  tlieir  own  per- 
manence.   The  advancement  of  material  well- 
being  in  modem  states  tends  so  directly  to 
the   advancement   of   intellectual   pursuits, 
even  when  the  makers  of  fortunes  are  them- 
selves indifferent  to  this  result,  that  it  ought 
always,  to  be  a  matter  of  congratulation  for 
the  intellectual  class  itself,  which  needs  the 
support  of  a  great  public  with  leisure  to  read 
and  think.    It  is  easy  to  show  how  those  arts 
and  sciences  which  our  class  delights  to  culti- 
vate are  built  upon  tho£^  developments  of  in- 
dustry which  have  been  brought  about  by  the 
energy  of  yoiu».    Suppose  the  case  of  a  sdea- 
tific  chemist:  the  materials  for  his  experi- 
ments are  provided  ready  to  his  hand  by  the 
industrial  class;  the  record  of  them  is  pre- 
served on  pai)er  manufactured  by  the  same 
industrial  class;  and  the  public  which  en- 
courages him  by  its  attention  is  usually  found 
in  great  cities  which  are  maintained  by  the 
labors  of  the  same  useful  servants  of  hunoan- 
ity.    It  is  possible,  no  doubt,  in  these  modem 
times,  that  some  purely  pastoral  or  agricultu- 
ral community  might  produce  a  great  chem- 
ist, because  a  man  of  inborn  scientific  genius 
who  came  into  the  world  in  an  agricultural 
country  might  in.  these  days  get  his  books  and 
materials  from  industrial  centres  at  a  dis- 
t6mce,  but  his  work  would  still  be  based  on 
the  industrial  life  of  others.    No  pastoral  or 
agricultural  community  which    was    really 
isolated  from  industrial    communities    ever 
produced  a  chemist.    And  now  consider  how 
enormously  important   this  one  science  of 
chemistry  has  proved  itself  even  to  x>ur  intel- 
lectual life!     Several    other   sciences    have 
been  either  greatly  strengthened  or  else  alto- 
gether renewed  by  it,  and  the  wonderful  pho- 
tographic processes  have  been  for  nature  and 
the  fine  arts  what  printing  was  for  literature, 
placing  reliable  and  authentic  materials  for 
study  within  the  reach  of  every  one.    litera- 
ture itself  has  profited  by  the  industrial  prog* 
ress  of    the  present  age,  in  the   increased 
cheapness  of  everything  that  is  material  in 
books.    I  please  myself  with  the  reflection 
that  even  you  make  paper  cheaper  by  noanu* 
f acturing  so  much  cotton. 

All  these  are  reasons  why  we  ought  not  to 
be  jealous  of  you ;  and  now  permit  me  to  in- 
dicate a  few  other  reasons  why  it  is  unreason- 
able on  your  part  to  feel  any  jealousy  of  ua 

Suppose  we  were  to  pease  working  to-mor- 
row— cease  working,  I. mean,  in  our  peculiar 
ways— and  all  of  us  become  colliers  and  fac- 
tory operatives  instead,  with  nobody  to  sup- 
ply our  places.  Or,  since  you  may  possibly 
be  of  opinion  that  there  is  enough  literature 
fiuid  science  in  the  world  at  the  present  day. 
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sappose  rathar  that  at  some  preceding  date 
the  whole  literary  and  scientiiic  and  artiBtic 
labor  of  the  human  race;  had  come  suddenly 
toaslandstilL    Mind,  I  do  not  say  of  English- 
men merely,  but  of  the  whole  race,  for  if  any 
intellecttial  work  had  been  done  in  BVaiice  or 
Germany,  or  even  in  Japan,  you  would  have 
imported  it  like  cotton  and  foreign  cereals. 
Well,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  telling  you  that 
although  there  was  a  good  deal  of  literature 
and  science  in  England  before  the  1st  of  j£tn- 
nary,  1800,  the  present  condition  of  the  nation 
woold  have  been  a  very  chaotic  condition  if 
the  intellectual  class  had  ceased  on  that  day 
to  think  and  observe  and  to  place  on  record 
ito  thoughts  and  observations.    The  life  of  a 
pK^gressive  nation  cannot  long  go  forward  ex- 
dusively  on  the   thinking  of  the  past:  its 
thoughtful  men  must  not  be  all  dead  men, 
bat  living   men  who   accompany  it  on  its 
eooTBa    It  is  they. who  make  clear  the  les- 
ions of  exx)erience;  it  is  they  who  discover 
the  reliable  general  laws  upon  which  all  safe 
action  must  be  founded  in  the  future ;  it  is  they 
who  give  decision  to  human  action  in  every  di- 
lection  by  constantly  registering,  in  language 
of  comprehensive  accuracy,  both  its  successes 
indits  failures.    It  is  their  great  and  ardu- 
ous labor  which  makes  knowledge  accessible 
to  men  of  action  at  the  cost  of  little  effort  and 
the  smallest  possible   expenditure  of  time, 
the  intellectual  class  grows  in  numbers  and 
h  influence  along  with  the  numbers  and  in- 
iioeiice  of  the  materially  productive  popula- 
^/m  of  the  State.    And  not  only  are  the  natu- 
inl  philosophers,  the  writers  of  contemporary 
md  past  history,  the  discoverers  in  science, 
neeesMry  in  the  strictest  sense  to  the  life  of 
•ach  a  commimity  aa  the  modem  English 
community,  but  even  the  poets,  the  novelists, 
the  artists  are  necessary  to  the  perfection  of 
itB  life.    Without  them  and  their  work  the 
national  noind  would  be  as  incomplete   as 
"Would  be  the  natural  universe  without  beauty. 
Bat  thiSf  perhaps,  you   will   perceive   less 
dearly,  or  be  lees  willing  to  admit. 


LETrKB  V. 

10  A.  YOUVO   ETONIAN   WHO  THOUGHT   OF   BE- 
OOXINa  A  OOTTON-SPmiOER. 

afcmd  old  fiKJodloes  against  ecfnanrnxso  Stigma  attached 
to  the  gnat  majority  of  occupations— Traditions  of  f eu- 
daltam-— Dfstfnctlons  between  one  trade  and  another— A 
nal  ««TtMM»<<  of  an  Etonian  who  had  gone  into  the  cotton- 
teade—Obwa  motions  on  this  oaae— The  trade  a  line  field 
for  energy— A  poor  one  for  intellectual  culture— It  devel- 

\  opa  practical  ability— Cuttore  not  poealble  without  leisure 
— The  foundevs  €<  commereial  f ortunea. 


It  is  agreeable  to  see  various  indications 
that  the  absurd  old  prejudices  against  com- 
merce are  certainly  declining.  There  still  re- 
mains quite  enough  contempt  for  trade  in  the 
professional  classes  and  the  aristocracy,  to 
give  U3  frequent  opportunities  for  studying  it 
as  a  relic  of  former  superstition,  unhappily 
not  yet  rare  enough  to  be  quite  a  curiosity ; 
but  as  time  passes  and  people  become  more 
rational,  it  will  retreat  to  out-of-the-way  cor- 
ners of  old  country  mansions  and  rural  par- 
sonages, at  a  safe  distance  from  the  light-giv- 
ing centres  of  industry.  It  is  a  surprising 
fact,  and  one  which  proves  .the  almost  pa- 
thetic spirit  of  deference  and  submission  to 
superiors  which  characterizes  the  English 
people,  that  out  of  the  hundreds  of  occupa- 
tions which  are  followed  by  the  busy  classes 
of  this  country,  only  three  are  entirely  free 
from  some  degrading  stigma,  so  that  they 
may  be  followed  by  a  high-bom  youth  with- 
out any  sacrifice  of  caste.  The  wonder  is 
that  the  great  active  majority  of  the  nation, 
the  men  who  by  their  industry  and  intelli- 
gence have  made  England  what  she  is,  should 
ever  have  been  willing  to  submit  to  so  inso- 
lent a  rule  as  this  rule  of  caste,  which,  instead 
of  honoring  industry,  honored  idleness,  and 
attached  a  stigma  to  the  most  useful  and  im- 
portant trades.  The  landowner,  the  soldier, 
the  priest,  these  three  were  pure  from  every 
stain  of  degradation,  and  only  these  three 
were  quite  absolutely  and  ethereally  pure. 
Next  to  them  came  the  lawyer  and  the  physi- 
cian, on  whom  there  rested  some  traces  of  the 
lower  earth;  so  that  although  the  youthful 
baron  woidd  fight  or  preach,  he  would  nei- 
ther plead  nor  heal.  And  after  these  came 
the  lower  professions  and  the  innumerable 
trades,  all  marked  with  stigmas  of  deeper 
and  deeper  degradation. 

From  the  intellectual  point  of  view  these 
prejudices  indicate  a  state  of  society  in  which 
public  opinion  has  not  emerged  from  barba- 
rism. It  understands  the  strength  of  the 
feudal  chief  having  Icmd,  with  serfs  or  voters 
on  the  land ;  it  knows  the  tises  of  the  sword, 
and  it  dreads  the  menaces  of  the  priesthood. 
Beyond  this  it  knows  little,  and  despises  what 
it  does  not  understand.  It  is  ignoretnt  of  sci- 
ence, and  industry,  and  art;  it  despises  them 
as  servile  occupations  beneath  its  conception 
of  the  gentleman.  This  is  the  tradition  of 
countries  which  retain  the  impressions  of 
feudalism;  but  notwithstanding  all  our  phi- 
losophy, it  is  difiicult  for  us  to  avoid  some 
feeling  of  astonishment  when  we  refiect  that 
the  public  opinion  of  England— a  country 
that  .owes  so  much  of  her  greatness  and 
nearly  all  her  wealth  to  commercial  enter- 
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prise—should  be  contemptuous  towards  com- 
merce. 

I  may  notice,  in  passing,  a  very  curious 
form  of  this  narrowness.  Trade  is  despised, 
but  distinctions  are  established  between  one 
trade  and  another.  A  man  who  sells  wine  is 
considered  more  of  a  gentleman  than  a  man 
who  sells  figs  and  raisins;  and  I  believe  you 
will,  find,  if  you  observe  people  carefully ,  that 
a  woollen  manufacturer  is  thought  to  be  a 
HhM\e  Iprs  vulgar  than  a  cotton  manufacturer. 
These  dintinctions  are  seldom  based  on  rea- 
son, for  the  work  of  commerce  is  generally 
very  much  the  same  sort  of  work,  mentally, 
whatever  may*be  the  materials  it  deals  in. 
You  may  be  heartily  congratulated  on  the 
strength  of  mind,  firmness  of  resolution,  and 
superiority  to  prejudice,  which  have  led  you 
to  choose  the  business  of  a  cotton-spinner.  It 
is  an  excellent  business,  and,  in  itself,  every 
whit  as  honorable  as  dealing  in  com  and  cat- 
tle, which  our  nobles  do  habitually  without 
reproach.  But  now  that  I  have  disclcumed 
any  participation  in  the  stupid  narrowness 
which  despises  trade  in  general,  and  the  cot- 
ton-trade in  particular,  let  me  add  a  few 
words  upon  tha  effects  of  the  cotton  business 
on  the  mind. 

There  appeared  in  one  of  the  newspapers  a 
little  time  since  a  most  interesting  €md  evi- 
dently genuine  letter  from  an  Etonian,  who 
had  actually  entered  business  in  a  cotton  fac- 
tory, and  devoted  himself  to  it  so  as  to  earn 
the  confidence  of  his  employers  and  a  salary 
of  400^.  a  year  as  manager.  He  had  waited 
:Some  time  uselessly  for  a  diplomatic  appoint- 
ment which  did  not  arrive,  and  so,  rather 
than  lose  the  best  years  of  early  manhood,  as 
.a  more  indolent  fellow  would  have  done  very 
willingly,  in  pure  idleness,  he  took  the  resolu- 
tion of  entering  business,  and  carried  out  his 
•determination  with  admirable  persistence. 
At  first  nobody  would  believe  that  the  *  *  swell " 
could  be  serious;  people  thought  that  his  idea 
of  manufacturing  was  a  mere  freak,  and  ex- 
pected him  to  abandon  it  when  he  had  to  face 
the  tedium  of  the  daily  work ;  but  the  swell 
VX18  serious— went  to  the  mill  at  six  in  the 
morning  and  stayed  there  till  six  at  night, 
from  Monday  till  Saturday  inclusive.  After 
a  year  of  this,  his  new  companions  believed 
in  him. 

Now,  all  this  is  very  admirable  indeed  as  a 
manifestation  of  energy,  and  that  truest  inde- 
pendence which  looks  to  fortune  as  the  re- 
ward of  its  own  manly  effort,  but  it  may  be 
permitted  to  me  to  make  a  few  observations 
on  this  young  gentleman^s  resolve.  What  he 
did  seems  to  me  rather  the  act  of  an  energetic 
nature  seeking  an  outlet  for  energy,  than  of 


an  intellectual  nature  seeking  pasture  and  ex- 
ercise for  the  intellect.    I  am  far  indeed  from 
desiring,  by  this  comparison,  to  cast  any  dis- 
paraging  bght  on    the  young    gentleman's 
natural  endowments,  which  appear  to  have 
been  valuable  in  their  order  and  robust  in 
their  degree,  nor  do  I  question  the  wisdom  of 
his  choice;  cdl  I  mean   to    imply  is,  tbsX 
although  he  had  chosen  a  fine  large  field  for 
simple  energy,  it  was  a  poor  and  barren  field 
for  the  intellect  to  pasture  in.    Consider  for 
one  moment  the  difference  in  this  respect  be- 
tween the  career  which  he  had  abandoned 
and    the    trade  he  had  embraced.    As  an 
attach^  he  would  have  lived  in  capital  cities, 
have  had  the  best  opportunities  for  perfecting 
himself  in  modem  languages,  and  for  meeting 
the  most  varied  and    the  most  interesting 
society.    In  every  day  there  would  have  been 
precious  hours  of  leisure,  to  be  employed  in 
the  increase  of  his  culture.    If  an  intellectual 
man,  having  to  choose  between  diplomacy 
and   cotton-spinning,  preferred  cotton-spin- 
ning it  would  be  from  the  desire  for  wealth, 
or  from  the  love  of  an  English  home.    The 
life  of  a  cotton  manufacturer,  who  personally 
attends  to  his  business  with  that  dose  super- 
vision  which    has  generally  conducted    to 
success,  leaves  scarcely  any  margin  for  intel- 
lectual pleasure  or  spare  energy  for  intellect- 
ual work.     After   ten  hours   in  the   mill, 
it  is   difficult  to  sit  down  and  study;  and 
even  if  there  were  energy  enough,  the  mind 
would  not  readily  cast  off  the  burden  of  great 
practical  anxieties  and  responsibilities  so  as 
to    attune    itself  to  disinterested  thinking. 
The  leaders  of  industry  often  display  mental 
power  of  as  high  an  order  as  that  which  w 
employed  in  the  government  of  great  empires ; 
they  show  the  highest  administrative  abili- 
ty, they  have  to  deal  continually  with  finan- 
cial questions  which  on  their  smaller  scale  re- 
quire as  much  forethought  and  acumen  as 
those  that  concern  the  exchequer;  but  the 
ability  they  need  is  always  strictly  practical, 
and  there  is  the  widest  difference  between  tiie 
practical  and  the  intellectual  minds.    A  con- 
stant and  close  pressure  of  practical  consid- 
erations develops  the  sort  of  power  'which 
deals  effectually  with  the  present  and  its  needs 
but  atrophies  the  higher  mind.      The    two 
minds  which  we  call  intelligence  and  intellect 
resemble  the  feet  and  wings  of  birds.    E^les 
and  swallows  walk  badly  or  not  at  all,  but 
they  have  a  marvellous  strength  of  flight; 
ostriches    are    great  pedestrians,  but    they 
know   nothing   of  the  regions  of   the  air. 
The  best  that  can  be  hoped  for  men  immersed 
in  the  details  of  business  is  that  they  may  be 
able,  like  partridges  and  pheasants,  to  take  a 
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short  flight  on  an  emergency,  and  rige,  if 
only  for  a  few  minutes,  above  the  level  of  the 
stabble  and  the  copee. 

Without,  therefore,  de€dring  to  imply  any 
prejudiced  contempt  for  trade,  I  do  desire  to 
urge  the  consideration  of  its  inevitable  effects 
upon  the  mind.  For  men  of  great  practical 
intdligence  and  abundant  energy,  trade  is  all- 
soffidng,  but  it  could  never  entirely  satisfy 
Bn  intellectual  nature.  And  although  there 
is  drudgery  in  every  pursuit,  for  even  litera- 
ture and  painting  are  full  of  it,  still  there  are 
certain  kinds  of  drudgery  which  intellectual 
natures  find  to  be  harder  to  endure  than 
others.  The  drudgery  which  they  bear  least 
easily  is  an  incessant  attention  to  duties 
which  have  no  intellectual  interest,  and  yet 
which  cannot  be  properly  performed  mechani- 
cally so  as  to  leave  the  mind  at  liberty  for  its 
own  speculations.  Deep  thinkers  are  notori- 
ously absent,  for  thought  requires  abstraction 
tomwhat  surrounds  us,  and  it  is  hard  for 
them  to  be  denied  the  liberty  of  dreaming. 
An  intellectual  person  might  be  hi^^py  as  a 
stone-breaker  on  the  roadside,  because  the 
work  would  leave  his  mind  at  liberty ;  but  he 
would  certainly  be  miserable  as  an  engine- 
driver  at  a  coal-pit  shaft,  where  the  abstrac- 
tion of  an  instant  would  imperil  the  lives  of 
others. 

In  a  recent  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone at  Liverpool,  he  acknowledged  the  neg- 
lect of  culture  which  is  one  of  the  shortcom- 
ings of  our  trading  community,  and  held  out 
the  hope  (perhaps  in  some  degree  illusory) 
that  the  same  persons  might  become  eminent 
in  ocmunerce  and  in  learning.  No  doubt  there 
have  been  instances  of  this;  and  when  a 
*'  concern  ^'  has  been  firmly  established  by  the 
energy  of  a  predecessor,  the  heir  to  it  may  be 
satisfied  with  a  royal  sort  of  supervision, 
leaving  the  drudgery  of  detail  to  his  mana- 
g«^  and  so  secure  for  himself  that  sufficient 
leisure  without  which  high  culture  is  not  pos- 
sible. But  the /ouncfers  of  great  commercial 
fortunes  have,  I  believe,  in  every  instance 
fiuown  their  whole  energy  into  their  trade, 
making  wealth  .their  aim,  and  leaving  culture 
to  be  added  in  another  generation.  The 
founders  of  commercial  families  are  in  this 
country  usually  men  of  great  mother-wit  and 
plenty  of  deteamnation-'but  illiterate. 


PART  xn. 
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LETTERL 

TO  A  FRIEND  WHO   OFTEN  CHANOED  HIS  PLAOB 

OF  RESIDENCB. 

An  nnflettled  cIms  of  BngUah  people— Bffeet  of  looeUtleB  en 
the  mind— Reaction  a^rainst  surrounding*— Landsoape- 
painting  a  conaequenoe  of  It— Crushing  eflTect  of  too 
much  natural  magniflcenoe— The  mind  takes  oolor  fratti 
its  suiroundings— Selection  of  a  place  of  resideooe— 
Charles  Dickens— Heinrich  Heine— Dr.  Arnold  at  Rugby— 
His  house  in  the  lake  district— T7cho  Brabe— His  estab- 
Usfament  on  the  Island  of  Hween— The  joung  Humboldts 
in  the  Oastle  of  Tegel— Alexander  Humboldt's  apprecia- 
tion of  Paris— Dr.  Johnson— Mr.  Buckle— Oowper—QalHeo. 

I  FIND  that  there  is  a  whole  class  of  Ehiglish 
subjects  (you  belong  to  that  class)  of  whom  it 
is  utterly  impossible  to  predict  where  they 
will  be  living  in  five  years.  Indeed,  as  you 
are  the  worst  of  correspondents,  I  only' 
learned  your  present  address,  by  sheer  acci- 
dent, from  a  perfect  stranger,  and  he  told 
me,  of  course,  that  you  had  plans  for  going 
somewhere  else,  but  where  that  might  be  he 
knew  not.  The  civilized  English  nomad  is 
usually,  like  yourself,  a  person  of  indepen- 
dent means,  rich  enough  to  bear  the  expenses 
of  frequent  removals,  but  without  the  cares 
of  property..  His  money  is  safely  invested  in 
the  funds,  or  in  railways;  and  so,  wherever 
the  postman  can  bring  his  dividends,  he  can 
live  in  freedom  from  material  cares.  When 
his  wife  is  as  unsettled  as  himself,  the  pair 
seem  to  live  in  a  balloon,  or  in  a  sort  of 
Noah's  ark,  which  goes  whither  the  wind 
Usts,  and  takes  ground  in  the  most  imez- 
pected  places. 

Have  you  ever  studied  the  effect  of  locali- 
ties on  the  mind — on  your  own  mind?  That 
which  we  are  is  due  in  great  part  to  the  acci- 
dent of  our  surroimdings,  which  act  upon  us 
in  one  or  two  quite  opposite  ways.  Either  we 
feel  in  harmony  with  them,  in  which  case 
they  produce  a  positive  effect  upon  us,  or  else 
we  are  out  of  harmony,  and  then  they  drive 
us  into  the  strangest  reactions.  A  great  ugly 
English  town,  like  Manchester,  for  instance, 
makes  some  men  such  thorough  townsmen 
that  they  cannot  live  without  smoky  chim- 
neys; or  it  fills  the  souls  of  others  with  such 
a  passionate  longing  for  beautiful  scenery  and 
rustic  retirement,  that  they  find  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  bury  themselves  from  time  to 
time  in  the  recesses  of  picturesque  mountains. 
The  development  of  modem  landscape-paint- 
ing has  not  been  due  to  habits  of  rural  exist- 
ence, but  to  the  growth  of  very  big  and  hide- 
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ous  modem  cities,  which  made  men  long  for 
shady  forests,  and  pure  streams,  and  magnif- 
icent spectacles  of  sunset,  and  dawn,  and 
moonlight.  It  is  by  this  time  a  trite  observa- 
tion that  people  who  have  always  lived  in 
beautiful  scenery  do  not,  and  cannot,  appre- 
ciate it;  that  too  much  natural  magnificence 
positively  crushes  the  activity  of  the  intellect, 
and  that  its  best  effect  is  simply  that  of  re- 
freshment for  people  who  have  not  access  to 
it  every  day.  It  happens  too,  in  a  converse 
way,  that  rustics  and  mountaineers  have  the 
strongest  appreciation  of  the  advantages  of 
great  cities,  and  thrive  in  them  often  more 
happily  than  citizens  who  are  bom  in  the 
brick  streets.  Those  who  have  great  facilities 
for  changing  their  place  of  residence  ought 
ialways  to  bear  in  mind  that  every  locality  is 
like  a  dyer's  vat,  and  that  the  residents  take 
its  color,  or  some  other  color,  from  it  just  as 
the  clothes  do  that  the  dyer  steeps  in  stain. 
If  you  look  back  upon  your  past  life,  you  will 
i^uredly  admit  that  every  place  has  colored 
your  mental  habits;  and  that  although  other 
tints  from  other  places  have  supervened,  so 
that  it  may  be  difficult  to  say  precisely  what 
remains  of  the  place  you  lived  in  many  years 
ago,  still  something  does  remain,  like  the 
effect  of  the  first  painting  on  a  picture,  which 
tells  on  the  whole  work  permanently,  though 
it  may  have  been  covered  over  and  over  again 
by  what  painters  call  scumblings  and  glaz- 
ings. 

The  selection  of  a  place  of  residence,  even 
though  we  only  intend  to  pass  a  few  short 
years  in  it,  is  from  the  intellectual  point  of 
view  a  matter  so  important  that  one  can 
hardly  exaggerate  its  consequencea  We  see 
t1;iis  quite  plainly  in  the  case  of  authors, 
whose  minds  are  more  visible  to  us  than  the 
minds  of  other  men,  and  therefore  more  easily 
and  conveniently  studied.  We  need  no  biog- 
rapher to  inform  us  that  Dickens  was  a  Lon- 
doner, that  Browning  had  hved  in  Italy,  that 
Buskin  had  passed  many  seasons  in  Switzer- 
land and  Venice.  Suppose  for  one  moment 
that  these  three  authors  had  been  bom  in  Ire- 
land, and  had  never  quitted  it,  is  it  not  cer- 
tain that  their  production  would  have  been 
different?  Let  us  carry  our  supposition  far- 
ther still,  and  conceive,  if  we  can,  the  differ- 
ence to  their  literary  performance  if  they  had 
been  bom,  not  in  Ireland,  but  in  Iceland,  and 
lived  there  aU  their  lives  I  Is  it  not  highly 
probable  that  ia  this  case  their  production 
would  have  been  so  starved  and  impoverished 
from  insufficiency  of  material  and  of  sugges- 
tion, that  they  would  have  uttered  nothing 
but  some  simple  expression  of  sentiment  and 
imagination,  some  homely  song  or  tale?    All 


sights  and  sounds  have  their  influence  on  our 
temper  and  on  oiu*  thoughts,  and  our  inmost 
being  is  not  the  same  in  one  place  as  in  an- 
other.   We  are  like  blank  paper  that  takes  a 
tint  by  reflection  from  what  is  nearest,  and 
changes  it  asnts  surroundings  change.    In  a 
dull  gray  room,  how  gray  and  dull  it  looks! 
but  it  will  be  bathed  in  rose  or  amber  if  the 
hangings  are  crimson  or  yellow.    There  are 
natures  that  go  to  the  streams  of  life  in  great 
cities  as  the  heart  goes  to  the  water-brooks; 
there  are  other  natiures  that  need  the  sohtude 
of  primaeval  forests  and  the  silence  of  the 
Alps.    The  most  popular  of  English  novelists 
sometimes  went  to  write  in  the  tranquillity  of 
beautiful  scenery,  taking  his  manuscript  to 
the  shore  of  some  azure  lake  in  Switzerland, 
in  sight  of  the  eternal  snow;  but  all  that 
beauty  and  peace,  all  that  sweetness  of  pure 
air  and  color,  were  not  seductive  enough  to 
overcome  for  many  days  the  deep  longing  for 
the  London  streets.    His  genius  needed  the 
streets,  as  a  bee  needs  the  summer  flowers, 
and  languished  when  long  separated  from 
them.    Others  have  needed  the  wild  heather, 
or  the  murmur  of  the  ocean,  or  the  sound  of 
autumn  winds  that  strip  great  forest-trees. 
Who  does  not  deeply  pity  poor  Heine  in  his 
last  sad  years,  when  he  lay  fixed  on  his  couch 
of  pain  in  that  narrow  Parisian  lodging,  and 
compared  it  to  the  sounding  grave  of  Merlin 
the  enchanter,  *'  which  is  situated  in  the  wood 
of  Brozeliande,  in  Brittany,  under  lofty  oaks 
whose  tope  taper,  like  emerald  flames,  tow- 
ards heaven.      O   brother  Merlin,'^    he  ex- 
claims, and  with  what  touching  pathos !    ^*  0 
brother  Merlin,  I  envy  thee  those  trees,  with 
their  fresh  breezes,  for  never  a  green  leaf  rus- 
tles about  this  mattress-grave  of  mine  in 
Paris,  where  from  morning  till  night  I  hear 
nothing  but  the  rattle  of  wheels,  the  clatter 
of  hammers,  street-brawls,  and  the  jingling 
of  pianofortes  I " 

In  the  biography  of  Dr.  Arnold,  his  longing 
for  natural  beauty  reciuB  as  one  of  the  pecul- 
iarities of  his  constitution.  He  did  not  need 
very  grand  scenery,  though  he  enjoyed  it 
deeply,  but  some  wild  natural  loveUnees  was 
such  a  necessity  for  him  that  he  pined  for  it 
unhappily  in  its  absence.  Rugby  could  offer 
him  scarcely  anything  of  this.  ' '  We  have  no 
hills,"  he  lamented,  ''no  plains—not  a  ran^e 
wood,  and  but  one  single  copse;  no  heathy  no 
down,  no  rock,  no  river,  no  clear  stream— 
scarcely  any  flowers,  for  the  lias  is  particu- 
larly poor  in  them— nothing  but  one  endless 
monotony  of  enclosed  fields  and  hedgerow 
trees.  This  is  to  me  a  daily  privation ;  it  ix>be 
me  of  what  is  naturally  my  anti-attrition ;  and 
as  I  grow  older  I  begin  to  feel  it.  .  .  .  The  pos- 
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itive  dulness  of  the  country  about  Bugby 
loakes  it  to  me  a  mere  working-place:  I  can- 
not expatiate  there  even  in  my  walks/' 

"  The  monotonous  character  of  the  midland 
scenery  of  Warwickshire,"  says  Dr.  Arnold's 
biographer,  *'  was  to  him,  with  his  strong  love 
of  natural  beauty  and  variety,  absolutely  re- 
pulsive; there  was  something  almost  touch- 
ing in  the  eagerness  with  which,  amidst  that 
'endless  succession  of  fields  and  hedgerows,' 
he  would  make  the  most  of  any  features  of  a 
higher  order;  in  the  pleasure  with  which  he 
would  cherish  the  few  places  where  the  cur- 
rent of  the  Avon  was  perceptible,  or  where  a 
g^pse  of  the  horizon  could  be  discerned;  in 
the  humorous  despair  with  which  he  would 
gaze  on  the  dull  expanse  of  fields  eastward 
frcHn  Eugby.  It  is  no  wonder  we  do  not  like 
looking  that  way,  when  one  considers  that 
there  is  nothing  fine  between  us  and  the  Ural 
mountains.  Conceive  what  you  look  over, 
for  you  just  miss  Sweden,  and  look  over  Hol- 
land, the  north  of  Germany,  and  the  centre 
of  Russia.''* 

This  dreadful  midland  monotony  impelled 
Dr.  Arnold  to  seek  refreshment  and  compen- 
sation in  a  holiday  home  in  the  Lake  district, 
and  there  he  found  all  that  his  eyes  longed 
for,  streams,  hills,  woods,  and  wild-flowers. 
Kor  had  his  belief  in  the  value  of  these  sweet 
natural  surroundings  been  illusory;  such  in- 
stincts are  not  given  for  our  betrayal,  and  the 
soul  of  a  wise  man  knows  its  own  needs,  both 
before  they  aie  supplied,  and  after.  West- 
moreland gave  him  all  he  had  hoped  from  it, 
and  more.  **Body  and  mind,"  he  wrote, 
*' alike  seem  to  repose  greedily  in  delicious 
quiet,  without  dulness,  which  we  enjoy  in 
Westmoreland."  And  again:  '*At  Allan 
Bank,  in  the  sunmier,  I  worked  on  the  Boman 
history,  and  hope  to  do  so  again  in  the  winter. 
It  is  very  inspiring  to  write  with  such  a  view 
before  one's  eyes  as  that  from  our  drawing- 
room  at  Allan  Bank,  where  the  trees  of  the 
shrubbery  gradually  run  up  into  the  trees  of 
the  cliff,  and  the  mountain-side,  with  its  in- 
finite variety  of  rocky  peaks  and  points  upon 
which  the  cattle  expatiate,  rises  over  the  tope 
of  the  trees." 

Of  all  happily-situated  mental  laborers 
who  have  worked  since  the  days  of  Horace, 
sorely  Tycho  Brahe  was  the  happiest  and 
most  to  be  envied.  King  Frederick  of  Den- 
maric  gave  him  a  delightful  island  for  his  hab- 
itation, large  enough  for  him  not  to  feel  im- 
prisoned (the  circumference  being  about  five 
niilee),  yet  little  enough  for  him  to  feel  as 
snugly  at  home  there  as  Mr.  Waterton  in  his 
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;  would  not  have  gone  80  fur. 


high-walled  park.  The  land  was  fertile  and 
rich  in  game,  so  that  the  scientific  Robinson 
Crusoe  lived  in.  material  abundance;  and  as 
he  was  only  about  seven  nul^s  from  Copen- 
hagen, he  could  procure  everything  necessary 
to  his  convenience.  He  built  a  great  house  on 
the  elevated  land  in  the  midst  of  the  isle, 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  sea,  a 
palace  of  art  and  science,  with  statues  and 
paintings  and  all  the  apparatus  which  the  in- 
genuity of  that  age  cotdd  contrive  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  astronomical  pursuits.  Uniting 
the  case  of  a  rich  nobleman's  existence  with 
every  aid  to  science,  including  special  erec- 
tions for  his  instruments,  and  a  printing  estab- 
lishment that  worked  imder  his  own  imme- 
diate direction,  he  lived  far  enough  from  the 
capital  to  enjoy  the  most  perfect  tranquillity, 
yet  near  enough  to  escape  the  consequences 
of  too  absolute  isolation.  Aided  in  all  he  un- 
dertook by  a  staff  of  assistants  that  he  himself 
had  trained,  supported  in  his  labor  by  the  en- 
couragement of  his  sovereign,  end  especially 
by  his  own  unflagging  interest  in  scientific  in- 
vestigation, he  led  in  that  peaceful  island  the 
ideal  intellectual  life.  Of  that  mansion  where 
he  labored,  of  the  observatory  where  he 
watched  the  celestial  phenomena,  surrounded 
but  not  disturbed  by  the  waves  of  a  shallow 
sea,  there  remains  at  this  day  literally  not  one 
stone  upon  another;  but  many  a  less  fortu- 
nate laborer  in  the  same  field,  harassed  by 
poverty,  distracted  by  noise  and  interruption, 
has  remembered  with  pardonable  envy  the 
splendid  peace  of  Uranienborg. 

It  was  one  of  the  many  fortunate  circum- 
stances in  the  position  of  the  two  Hiunboldts 
that  they  passed  their  youth  in  the  quiet  old 
castle  of  Tegel,  separated  from  Berlin  by  a 
pine-wood,  and  surroimded  by  walks  and  gar- 
dens. They  too,  like  Tycho  Brahe,  enjoyed 
that  happy  combination  of  tranquillity  with 
the  neighborhood  of  a  capital  city  which  is  so 
peculiarly  favorable  to  culture.  In  later  life, 
when  Alexander  Humboldt  had  collected  those 
inamense  masses  of  material  which  were  the 
result  of  his  travels  in  South  America^  he 
warmly  appreciated  the  unequa}led  advan- 
tages of  Paris.  He  knew  how  toextract  from 
the  solitudes  of  primaeval  nature  what  he 
wanted  for  the  enrichment  of  his  mind ;  but 
he  knew  also  how  to  avail  himself  of  all  the 
assistance  and  opportunities  which  are  only 
to  be  had  in  great  capitals.  He  was  not  at- 
tracted to  town-life,  like  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr. 
Buckle,  to  the  exclusion  of  wild  nature;  but 
neither,  on  the  other  hand,  had  he  that  hor- 
ror of  towns  which  was  a  morbid  defect  in 
CoMfper,  and  which  condemns  those  who 
sufiter  from  it  to  rusticity.    Even  Gkdileo,  who* 
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thought  the  country  especially  favorable  to 
speculative  intellects,  and  the  walls  of  cities 
an  imprisonment  for  them,  declared  that  the 
best  years  of  his  life  were  those  he  had  spent 
in  Padua. 


LETTEB  IL 

TO  A  FRIEin>  WHO  MADffTAINED  THAT  SUR- 
ROUKDINOS  WBBB  A  MATTSB  OF  INDIFFSB- 
KNOB  TO  A  THOBOUOHLT  OOOUPIED  MINI). 

Archimedes  at  the«lege  of  87T«oafle--Qeoffn>j  St.  Hilaire  In 
the  hesieged  city  of  Alezandrla— Goethe  at  the  homhard- 
ment  of  Verdun— Lullo,  the  Oriental  miaionary— Gioiv 
dano  Bruno— Unacknowledged  effect  of  surroundings- 
Effect  of  Frankfort  on  Qoethe— Great  capitala— Goethe— 
His  garden-house— What  he  said  about  B6nuiger  and 
Paris— Fortunate  surroundings  of  Titian. 

There  are  so  many  well-known  instances  of 
men  who  have  been  able  to  continue  their  in- 
tellectual labors  under  the  most  unfavorable 
conditions,  that  your  argument  might  be  pow- 
erfully supported  by  an  appeal  to  actual  ex- 
perience. There  is  Archimedes,  of  course,  to 
begin  with,  who  certainly  seems  to  have  ab- 
stracted himself  sufficiently  from  the  timiult 
of  a  great  siege  to  forget  it  altogether  when 
occupied  with  his  mathematical  problems. 
The  prevalent  stories  of  his  death,  though  not 
identical,  point  evidently  to  a  habit  of  abstrac- 
tion which  had  been  remarked  as  a  peculiar- 
ity by  those  about  liim,  and  it  is  probable 
enough  that  a  great  inventor  in  engineering 
would  follow  his  usual  speculations  under  cir- 
cumstances which,  though  dangerous,  had 
lasted  long  enough  to  become  habitual.  Even 
modem  war&re,  which  from  the  use  of  gun- 
powder is  so  much  noisier  than  that  which 
raged  at  Syracuse,  does  not  hinder  men  from 
thinking  and  writing  when  they  are  used  to 
it.  Gteoffroy  St.  Hilaire  never  worked  more 
steadily  and  regularly  in  his  whole  life  than 
he  did  in  the  midst  of  the  besieged  city  of 
Alexandria.  ''Knowledge  is  so  sweet,"  he 
said  long  afterwards,  in  speaking  of  this  ex- 
perience, ''  that  it  never  entered  my  thoughts 
how  a  bombshell  might  in  an  instant  have 
cast  into  the  abyss  both  me  and  my  docu- 
ments." By  good  luck  two  electric  fish  had 
been  caught  and  given  to  him  just  then,  so  he 
immediately  began  to  make  experiments,  as 
if  he  had  been  in  his  own  cabinet  in  Paris, 
and  for  three  weeks  he  thought  of  nothing 
else,  utterly  forgetting  the  fierce  warfare  that 
filled  the  air  with  thimder  and  flame,  and  the 
streets  with  victims.  He  had  sixty-four  hy- 
potheses to  amiise  him,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  review  his  whole  scientific  acquirement 
with  reference  to  each  of  these  as  he  consid- 


ered them  one  by  one.    It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  he  was  more  in  danger 
from  the  bombardment  or  from  the  intensity 
of  his  own  mental  concentration.    He  grew 
thin  and  haggard,  slept  one  hour  in  the  twen- 
ty-four, and  lived  in  a  perilous  condition  of 
nervous  strain  and  excitement.    Gk)6the  at 
the  bombardment  of  Verdun,  letting  his  mind 
take  its  own  course,  found  Ihat  it  did  not  oc- 
cupy itself  with  tragedies,  or  with  anything 
suggested  by  what  was  passing  in  the  conflict 
around  him,  but  by  scientific  considerations 
about  the  phenomena  of  colors.    He  noticed, 
in  a  passing  observation,  the  bad  effect  of  war 
upon  the  mind,  how  it  makes  people  destruct- 
ive one  day  and  creative  the  next,  how  it  ac- 
customs them  to  phases  intended  to  excite 
hope  in  desperate  circumstances,  thus  pro- 
ducing a  peculiar  sort  of  hypocrisy  different 
from  the  priestly  and  courtly  kind.    This  is 
the  extent  of  his  interest  in  the  war;  but 
when  he.  finds  some  soldiers  fishing  he  is  at- 
tracted to  the  spot  and  prof  oimdly  occupied 
—not  with  the  soldiers,  but  with  the  optical 
phenomena  on  the  water.    He  was  never  very 
much  moved  by  external  events,  nor  did  he 
take  that  intense  interest  in  the  politics  of  the 
day  which  we  often  find  in  i)eople  less  studi- 
ous of  literature  and  science.    Raiinond  LuBo, 
the  Oriental  missionary,  continued  to  write 
many  volumes  in  the  midst  of  the  most  con- 
tinual difficulties  and  dangers,  preserving  as 
much  mental  energy  and  dearness  as  if  be 
had  been  safe  and  tranquil  in  a  library.    Gi- 
ordano Bruno  worked  constantly  also  in  the 
midst  of  political  troubles  and  religious  {perse- 
cutions, and  his  biographer  tells  us  that  **il 
desiderio  vivissimo  della  scienza  aveva  ben 
pii!i  efficacia  sull'  animo  del  Bruno,  che  non 
gli  awenimenti  estemi." 

These  examples  which  have  just  occurred 
to  me,  and  many  others  that  it  would  be  easy 
to  collect,  may  be  taken  to  prove  at  least  so 
much  as  this,  that  it  is  possible  to  be  absorbed 
in  private  studies  when  surrounded  by  the 
most  disturbing  infiuences;  but  even  in  these 
cases  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  conclude  that 
the  surroundings  had  no  effect  whatever. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Qeoffroy  St.  Hilaire 
was  intensely  excited  by  the  siege  of  Alex- 
andria, though  he  may  not  have  attributed 
his  excitement  to  that  cause.  His  mind  was 
occupied  with  the  electrical  fishes,  but  his 
nervous  system  was  wrought  upon  by  the 
siege,  and  kept  in  that  state  of  tension  whi^ 
at  the  same  time  enabled  him  to  get  through 
a  gigantic  piece  of  intellectual  labor  and  made 
him  incapable  of  rest.  Had  this  condition 
been  prolonged  it  must  have  terminated 
either  in  exhaustion  or  in  madness.    Men  havB 
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often  engaged  in  literature  or  science  to  es- 
cfl^  the  pressure  of  anxiety,  which  strenu- 
ous mental  labor  permits  lis,  at  least  tempo- 
rarily, to  forget;  but  the  circumstances  which 
surround  us  have  invariably  an  influence  of 
KHne  kind  upon  our  thinking,  though  the 
ooimection  may  not  be  obvious.    Even  in  the 
case  of  Qoethe,  who  could  study  optics  on 
a  battle-field,  his  English  biographer  recog- 
niaes'the  effect  of  the  Frankfort  life  which 
surrounded  the  great  author  in  his  childhood. 
"The  old   Frankfort    city,    with  its  busy 
crowds,  its  fairs,  its  mixed  population,  and  its 
many  sources  of  excitement,  offered  great 
temptations  and  great  pasture  to  so  desultory 
a  geniua    This  is  perhaps  a  case  wherein  cir- 
cumstances may  be  seen  influencing  the  di* 
rection  of  character.  ...  A  large  continuity 
of  thought  and  effort  was  perhaps  radically 
uncongenial  to  such  a  temx)erament;  yet  one 
cannot  help  speculating  whether  under  other 
dtcumstanoee  he  might  not  have  achieved  it. 
Had  he  been  reared  in  a  quiet  little  old  Ger- 
man town,  where  he  would  have  daily  seen 
the  same  fctces  in  the  silent  streets,  and  come 
in  contact  with  the  same  characters,  his  cul- 
ture might  have   been  less  various,  but  it 
might  perhaps  have  been  deeper.     Had  he 
been  reared  in  the  country,  with  only  the 
dumging  seasons  and  the  sweet  serenities  of 
nature  to  occupy  his  attention  when  released 
from  study,  he  would  certainly  have  been  a 
different  poet.    The  long  summer  afternoons 
spent  in  lonely  rambles,  the  deepening  twi- 
lights filled  witii  shadowy  visions,  the  slow 
uniformity  of  his  external  life  necessarily 
throwii^   hini  more    and    more  upon  the 
subtler    diversities    of   inward    experience, 
would  inevitably  have  infiuenoed  his  genius 
in  quite  differmt  directions,  would  have  an- 
imated his  works  with  a  very  different  spirit.*' 
Weare  sometimes  told  that  life  in  a  great 
capital  is  essential  to  the  development  of  gen- 
ius, but   Frankfort  was  the  largest  town 
Goethe  ever  lived  in,  and  he  never  visited 
ather  Paris  or  London.    Much  of  the  sanity 
of  hisgenius  may  have  been  due  to  his  resi- 
dence in  so  tranquil  a  place  as  Weimar,  where 
ha  could  shut  himself  up  in  his  ^'garden- 
house  '^  and  lock  all  die  gates  of  the  bridge 
ovor  the  Ibn.     ''The  solitude,''  says  Mr. 
Lefwes,  ''  is  absolute,  broken  only  by  the  oc- 
caaonal  sonnd  of  the  church  clock,  the  music 
ptaok  the  barracks,  and  the  screaming  of  the 
peaooeks  spreading  their  superb-  beauty  in 
the  park.''    Few  mm  of  genius  have  been 
bapfoer  in  their  surroundings  than  Qoethe. 
Behadteanquillity,  and  yet  was  ndt  deprived 
of  intellectual  intercourse;  the  scenery  with- 
Inexcursioii^distance  from  his  home  was  in- 


teresting and  even  inspiring,  yet  not  so 
splendid  as  to  be  overwhelming.  We  know 
from  his  oonversatiqiis  that  he  was  quite 
aware  of  the  value  of  those  little  centres  of 
culture  to  Qermany,  and  yet  in  one  place  he 
speaks  of  Stranger  in  the  tone  which  seems 
to  imply  an  appreciation  of  the  larger  life  of 
Paris.  ''  Fancy,"  he  says,  '*  this  same  Stran- 
ger away  from  Paris,  and  the  influence  and 
opportunities  of  a  world-city,  bom  as  the 
son  of  a  poor  tailor,  at  Jena  or  Weimar;  let 
him  run  his  wretched  career  in  either  of  the 
two  small  cities,  and  see  what  fruit  would 
have  grown  on  such  a  soil  and  in  such  an  at- 
mosphere." 

We  cazmot  too  frequently  be  reminded 
that  we  are  nothing  of  ourselves,  and  by  our- 
selves, and  are  only  something  by  the  place 
we  hold  in  the  intellectual  chain  of  humanity 
by  which  electricity  is  conveyed  to  us  and 
through  us— to  be  increased  in  the  transmis- 
sion if  we  have  great  natural  power  and  are 
favorably  situated,  but  not  otherwise.  A 
(^ild  is  bom  to  the  Vecelli  family  at  Cadore, 
and  when  it  is  nine  years  old  is  taken  to  Ven- 
ice and  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Sebasticui 
Zuccato.  Afterwards  he  goes  to  Bellini's 
school,  and  there  gets  acquainted  with  an- 
other student,  one  year  his  junior,  whose 
name  is  Barbarelli  They  live  together  and 
work  together  in  Venice;  then  young  Bar- 
barelli (known  to  posterity  as  Giorgione), 
after  putting  on  certain  spaces  of  wall  and 
squares  of  canvas  such  color  as  the  world  had 
never  before  seen,  dies  in  his  early  manhood 
and  leaves  Vecellio,  whom  we  call  Titian,  to 
work  on  there  in  Venice  till  the  plague  stays 
his  hand  in  his  himdredth  year.  The  genius 
came  into  the  world,  but  all  the  possibilitieB 
of  his  development  depended  upon  the  plaoe 
and  the  time.  He  came  exactly  in  tlie  right 
place  and  precisely  at  the  right  time.  To  be 
bom  not  far  from  Venice  in  the  days  of  Bel- 
lini, to  be  taken  there  at  nine  years  old,  to 
have  Giorgione  for-  one's  comrade,  all  this 
was  as  fortunate  for  an  artistic  career  as  the 
circumstances  of  Alexander  of  Macedon  were 
for  a  career  of  conquest. 


LETTER  m. 

TO  AK  ABTIBT  WHO  WAS  TVTTCSQt  tJP  A  HAavm- 

OENT  NEW  STUDIO, 
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Bernard— Father  Ravignan— Ooethe*s  study  and  bed-room 
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Vulgar  mediocrt^  not  so  good— Value  of  beautiful  views 
to  llterarj  men^Montaigne— Views  from  the  author's 
windows* 
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NoTHma  in  the  life  of  an  artist  is  more 
agreeable  than  the  building  and  furnishing  of 
the  studio  in  which  1^  hopes  to  produce  bis 
most  mature  and  perfect  work.  It  is  so  pleas- 
ant to  labor  when  we  are  surrounded  by 
beauty  and  convenience,  that  painters  find  a 
large  and  handsome  studio  to  be  an  addition 
to  the  happiness  of  their  hves,  and  they  usually 
dream  of  it,  and  plan  it,  several  years  before 
the  dream  is  realized. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  I  was  talking  on  this 
very  subject  with  an  intellectual  friend  who 
is  not  an  artist,  and  who  maintained  that  the 
love  of  fine  studios  is  in  great  part  a  mere  illu- 
sion. He  admitted  the  necessity  for  size,  and 
for  a  proper  kind  of  light,  but  laughed  at 
carved  oak,  and  tapestry,  and  armor,  and  the 
knicknacks  that  artists  encumber  themselves 
with.  He  would  have  it  that  a  mind  thorough- 
ly occupied  with  its  own  business  knew  nothr 
ing  whatever  of  the  objects  that  surrounded 
it,  and  he  cited  two  examples— Saint  Bernard, 
who  travelled  all  day  by  the  shore  of  Lake 
Leman  without  seeing  it,  and  thep^re  Eavig^ 
nan,  who  worked  in  a  bare  little  room  with  a 
common  table  of  blackened  pine  and  a  cheap 
rush-bottomed  chair.  On  this  I  translated  to 
him,  from  Gk)ethe's  life  by  Lewes,  a  passage 
which  was  new  to  him  and  delighted  him  asa 
confirmation  of  his  theory.  The  biographer 
describes  the  poet's  study  as  *'a  low-roofed 
narrow  room,  somewhat  dark,  for  it  is  lighted 
only  through  two  tiny  windows,  and  fur- 
nished with  a  simplicity  quite  touching  to  be- 
hold. In  the  centre  stands  a  plain  oval  table 
of  unpolished  oak.  No  arm-chair  is  to  be  seen, 
no  sofa,  nothing  which  c^)eaks  of  ease.  A 
plain  hard  chair  has  beside  it  the  basket  in 
which  he  used  to  place  his  hi(indkerchief. 
Against  the  wall,  on  the  right,  is  a  long  pear- 
tree  table,  with  bookshelves,  on  which  stand 
lexicons  and  manuala  ...  On  the  side-wall 
again,  a  bookcase  with  some  works  of  poets. 
On  the  wall  to  the  left  is  a  long  desk  df  soft 
wood,  at  which  he  was  wont  to  write.  A 
sheet  of  paper  with  notes  of  contemporary  his- 
tory is  fastened  near  the  door.  The  same 
doo^  leads  into  a  bed-room,  if  bed-room  it  can 
be  called,  which  no  maid-of -all-work  in  Eng- 
land would  accept  without  a  murmur:  it  is  a 
closet  with  a  window.  A  simple  bed,  an  arm- 
chair by  its  side,  and  a  tiny  washing-table 
with  a  small  white  basin  on  it,  and  a  sponge, 
is  all  the  furniture.  To  enter  this  room  with 
any  feeling  for  the  greatness  and  goodness  of 
him  who  slept  here,  and  who  here  slept  his 
last  sleep,  brings  tears  into  our  eyes,  and 
makes  the  breathing  deep." 

When  I  had  finished  reading  this  passage, 
my  friend  exclaimed  triumphantly,  *' There  I 


don^t  you  see  that  it  was  just  because  Gk)e^e 
had  imaginative  power  of  a  strong  and  active 
kind  that  he  cared  nothing  about  what  sur- 
rounded him  when  he  worked?  He  had  stat- 
ues and  pictures  to  occupy  his  mind  when  il 
was  disengaged,  but  when  he  wrote  he  prs 
f  erred  that  bare  little  cell  where  nothing  was 
to  be  seen  that  could  distract  his  attention  for 
an  instant.  Depend  upon  it,  Goethe  acted  in 
this  matter  either  from  a  dehberate  and  most 
wise  calculation,  or  else  from  the  sure  instuicfc 
of  genius." 

Whilst  we  were  on  this  subject  I  thought 
over  other  instances,  and  remembered  my 
surprise  on  visiting  Gustave  Dor6  in  his 
painting-room  in  Paris.  Dor^  has  a  Gothic 
exuberance  of  invagination,  so  I  expected  a 
painting-room  something  like  Victor  Hugo^s 
house,  rather  barbarous,  but  very  rich  and 
interesting,  with  plenty  of  carved  cabinets, 
and  tapestry,  and  bAloe,  as  they  call  pictur- 
esque curiosities  in  Paris.  To  my  aurpriae, 
there  was  nothing  (except  canvases  and 
easels)  but  a  small  deal  table,  on  which  tubes 
of  oil-color  were  thrown  in  disorder,  and  two 
cheap  chairs.  Here,  evidently,  the  pleasure 
of  painting  was  sufficient  to  occupy  the  artist; 
and  in  the  room  where  he  made  his  illustra- 
tions the  characteristics  were  simplicity  and 
good  practical  arrangements  for  order,  but 
there  was  nothing  to  amuse  the  imagination. 
Mr.  Leslie  used  to  paint  in  a  room  which 
was  just  like  any  other  in  the  house,  and 
had  none  of  the  peculiarities  of  a  studio. 
Turner  did  not  care  in  the  least  what  sort  <^a 
room  he  painted  in,  provided  it  had  a  door, 
and  a  bolt  on  the  inside.  Scott  could  write 
(mywhere,  even  in  the  family  sitting-room, 
with  talk  going  forward  as  usual;  and  after 
he  had  finidied  Abbotsf  ord,  he  did  not  write 
in  any  of  its  rich  and  noble  rooms,  but  in  a 
simple  closet  with  book-shelves  round  it. 
Dickens  wrote  in  a  comfortable  room,  well 
lighted  and  cheerful,  and  he  liked  to  have 
funny  httle  bronzes  on  his  writing-tabla 

The  best  way  appears  to  be  to  surround 
ourselves,  whenever  it  can  be  convenieotly 
done,  with  whatever  we  know  by  experienoe 
to  be  favorable  to  our  work.  I  think  the 
barest  cell  monk  ever  prayed  in  would  be  a 
good  place  for  imaginative  composition,  and 
so  too  would  be  the  most  magnificent  rocms 
in  Chatsworth  or  Blenheim.  A  middling  sent 
of  place  with  a  Philistine  character,  vulgar 
upholstery,  and  vulgar  pictures  or  engrav- 
ings, is  really  dangerous,  because  these  things 
often  attract  attention  in  the  intervals  of 
labor  and  occupy  it  in  a  mean  way.  ~  An  art- 
ist is  always  the  better  for  having  something 
that  may  profitably  amuse  and  occupy  his 
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eje  when  he  quits  his  picture,  and  I  think  it 
isa right  instinct  which  leads  artists  to  sur- 
rouDd  thenkselves  with  many  picturesque  land 
beautiful  things,  not  too  orderly  in  their  ar- 
rangement, so  that  there  may  he  pleasant 
surpriseB  for  the  eye,  as  there  are  in  nature. 

For  literary  men  there  is  nothing  so  valua- 
ble as  a  window  with  a  cheerful  and  beautiful 
prospect.  It  is  good  for  us  to  haVe  this  re;- 
freshment  for  the  eye  when  we  leave  off  work- 
ing, and  Montaigne  did  wisely  to  have  his 
study  up  in  a  tower  from  which  he  had  exten- 
sive views. 

There  is  a  well-known  objection  to  extensive 
views,  as  wanting  in  snugnees  and  comfort, 
but  this  objection  scarcely  appliea  to  the  es- 
pecial case  of  literary  men.  What  we  want 
is  not  so  much  snugness  as  relief,  refresh- 
ment, suggestion,  and  we  get  these,  as  a  gen- 
eral role,  much  better  from  wide  prospects 
than  from  limited  ones.  I  have  just  alluded 
to  Montaigne, — ^will  you  permit  me  to  imitate 
that  dear  old  philosopher  in  his  egotism  and 
describe  to  you  the  view  from  the  room  I 
write  in,  which  cheers  and  amuses  me  con- 
tinually? But  before  describing  this  let  me 
describe  another  of  which  the  recollection  is 
very  dear  to  me  and  as  vivid  as  a  freshly- 
painted  picture.  In  years  gone  by,  I  had 
only  to  look  up  from  my  desk  and  see  a  noble 
kdi  in  its  inexhaustible  loveliness,  and  a 
mountain  in  its.  majesty.  It  was  a  daily  and 
hooij^  delight  to  watch  the  breezes  play 
about  the  enchanted  isles,  on  the  delicate  sil- 
very surface,  dimming  some  clear  reflection, 
or  trailing  it  out  in  length,  or  cutting  sharply 
across  it  with  acres  of  rippling  blue.  It  was 
a  frequent  pleasure  to  see  the  clouds  play 
shout  the  crest  of  Cruachan  and  Ben  Vorich's 
gcUfib  head,  gray  mists  that  crept  upwards 
from  tiie  valleys  till  the  sunshine  suddenly 
caught  them  and  made  them  brighter  than 
the  snows  they  shaded.  And  the  leagues  and 
kegues  of  heather  on  the  lower  land  to  the 


southward  that  became  like  the  aniline  dyes 
of  deepest  purple  and  blue,  when  the  sky  was 
gray  in  the  evening— all  save  one  orange- 
streak  I  Ah,  i)hose  were  spectacles  never  to 
be  forgotten,  splendors  of  light  and  glory,  and 
sadness  of  deepening  gloom  when  the  eyes 
grew  moist  in  the  twilight  and  secretly  drank 
their  tears. 

And  yet,  wonderful  as  it  was,  that  noble 
and  passionately  beloved  Highland  scenery 
was  wanting  in  one  great  element  that  a 
writer  imperatively  needs.  In  all  that  natu- 
ral magnificence  hmnanity  held  no  place. 
Hidden  behind-  a  fir-dad  promontory  to  the 
north,  there  still  remained,  it  is  true,  the  gray 
ruin  of  old  Kilchum,  and  far  to  the  south- 
west, in  another  reach  of  the  lake,  the  island- 
fortress  of  Ardhonnel.  But  there  was  not  a 
visible  city  with  spires  and  towers,  there 
were  only  the  fir-trees  on  the  little  islands 
and  a  few  gravestones  on  the  largest.  Be- 
yond, were  the  depopulated  deserts  of  Bread- 
albane. 

Here,  where  I  write  to  you  now,  it  seems  as 
if  mankind  were  nearer,  and  the  legends  of 
the  ages  written  out  for  me  on  the  surface  of 
the  world.  Under  the  shadow  of  Jove's  hill 
rises  before  me  one  of  the  most  ancient  of 
European  cities,  soror  et  (Btnula  BomcB,  She 
bears  on  her  walls  and  edifices  the  record  of 
sixty  generations.  Temple,  and  arch,  and 
pyramid,  all  these  bear  witness  still,  and  so 
do  her  ancient  bulwarks,  and  many  a  stately 
tower.  High  above  all,  the  cathedral  spire  is 
drawn  dark  in  the  morning  mist,  and  often 
in  the  clear  summer  evenings  it  comes 
brightly  in  slanting  sunshine  against  the 
steep  woods  behind.  Then  the  old  city  ar- 
rays herself,  in  the  warmest  and  mellowest 
tones,  and  glows  as  the  shadows  fall.  She 
reigns  over  the  whole  width  of  her  valley  to 
the  folds  of  the  far  blue  hills.  Even  so  ought 
our  life  to  be  surrounded  by  the  loveliness  of 
natures-surrounded,  but  not  subdued. 
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tion  of  both  sexes  equally.  In  these  latter 
days  of  civilization,  however,  we  see  that  in 
the  dress  of  men  the  regard  for  appearance 
has  iu  a  considerable  degree  yielded  to  the  re- 
gard for  comfort ;  while  in  their  education  the 
useful  has  of  late  been  trenching  on  the  orna- 
mental. In  neither  direction  has  this  change 
gone  so  far  with  women.  The  wearing  of  ear- 
rings, finger-rings,  bracelets:  the  elaborate 
dressings  of  the  hair;  the  still  occasional  use 
of  paint ;  the  immense  labor  bestowed  in  mak- 
ing habiliments  sufficiently  attractive;  and 
the  great  discomfort  that  will  be  submitted  to 
for  the  sake  of  conformity ;  show  how  greatly 
in  the  attiring  of  women,  the  desire  of  appro- 
bation overrides  the  desire  for  warmth  and 
convenience.  And  similarly  in  their  educa- 
tion, the  immense  preponderance  of  *' accom- 
plishments "  proves  how  here,  too,  use  is  sub- 
ordinated to  display.  Dancing,  deportment, 
the  piano,  singing,  drawing— what  a  large 
space  do  these  occupy  I  If  you  ask  why  Ital- 
ian and  Grerman  are  learnt,  you  will  find  that 
under  all  the  sham  reasons  given,  the  real 
re^tson  is,  that  a  knowledge  of  those  tongues 
is  thought  ladylike.  It  is  not  that  the  books 
written  in  them  may  be  utilized,  which  they 
scarcely  ever  are;  but  that  Italian  and  Grer- 
man songs  may  be  sung,  and  that  the  extent 
of  attainment  may  bring  whispered  admira- 
tion. The  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  of 
kings,  and  other  like  historic  trivialities,  are 
committed  to  memory,  not  because  of  any  di- 
rect benefits  that  can  possibly  result  from 
knowing  them;  but  because  society  considers 
them  parts  of  a  good  education— because  the 
absence  of  such  knowledge  may  bring  the  con- 
tempt of  others.  When  we  have  named  read- 
ing, writing,  spelling,  grammar,  arithmetic, 
and  sewing,  we  have  named  about  all  the 
things  a  girl  is  taught  with  a  view  to  their 
direct  uses  in  life;  and  even  some  of  these 
have  more  reference  to  the  good  opinion  of 
others  than  to  immediate  personal  welfare. 

Thoroughly  to  realize  the  truth  that  with 
the  mind  as  with  the  body  the  ornamental 
precedes  the  useful,  it  is  needful  to  glance  at 
its  rationale.  This  lies  in  the  fact  that,  from 
the  far  past  down  even  to  the  present,  social 
needs  have  subordinated  individual  needs, 
and  that  the  chief  social  need  has  been  the 
control  of  individuals.  It  is  not,  as  we  com- 
monly suppose,  that  there  are  no  governments 
but  those  of  monarchs,  and  parliaments,  and 
constituted  authorities.  These  acknowledged 
governments  are  supplemented  by  other  un- 
acknowledged ones,  that  grow  up  in  all  cir- 
cles, in  which  every  man  or  woman  strives  to 
be  king  or  queen  or  lesser  dignitary.  To  get 
above  some  and  be  reverenced  by  them,  and 


to  propitiate  those  who  are  above  us,  is  the 
universal  struggle  in  which  the  chief  eneigies 
of  life  are  expended.  By  the  accumulatiQii  of 
wealth,  by  style  of  living,  by  beauty  of  dreaa, 
by  display  of  knowledge  or  intellect,  each 
tries  to  subjugate  others ;  and  so  aids  in  weav- 
ing that  ramified  network  of  restraints  by 
which  society  is  kept  in  order.  It  is  not  the 
savage  chief  only,  who,  in  formidable  wa^ 
paint,  with  scalps  at  his  belt,  aims  to  strike 
awe  into  his  inferiors;  it  is  not  only  the  belle 
who,  by  elaborate  toilet,  polished  mannerB, 
and  nimierous  accomplishments,  strives  to 
''make conquests;"  but  the  scholar,  the  his- 
torian, the  philosopher,  use  their  acquire- 
ments to  the  same  end.  We  are  none  of  us 
content  with  quietly  unfolding  our  own  indi- 
vidualities to  the  full  in  ail  directions;  but 
have  a  restless  craving  to  impress  our  indi- 
vidualities upon  others,  and  in  some  way  sub- 
ordinate them.  And  this  it  is  which  deter- 
mines the  character  of  our  education.  Not 
what  knowledge  is  of  most  real  worth,  is  the 
consideration;  but  what  will  bring  most  ap- 
plause, honor,  respect — ^what  will  most  con- 
duce to  social  position  and  influence — what 
will  be  most  imposing.  As,  throughout  life, 
not  what  we  are,  but  what  we  shall  be  thought, 
is  the  question;  so  in  education,  the  question 
is,  not  the  intrinsic  value  of  knowledge,  so 
much  as  its  extrinsic  efl^ects  on  others.  And 
this  being  our  dominant  idea,  direct  utility  is 
scarcely  more  regarded  than  by  the  barba- 
rian when  filing  his  teeth  and  staining  bis 
nails. 

• 

If  there  needs  any  further  evidence  of  the 
rude,  imdeveloped  character  of  our  education, 
we  have  it  in  the  fact  that  the  comparative 
worths  of  different  kinds  of  knowledge  have 
been  as  yet  scarcely  even  discussed — ^much 
less  discussed  in  a  methodic  way  with  definite 
results.  Not  only  is  it  that  no  standard  of 
relative  values  has  yet  been  agreed  upon;  but 
the  exiistence  of  any  such  standard  has  not 
been  conceived  in  any  clear  manner.  And  not 
only  is  it  that  the  existence  of  any  su<^  stand- 
ard has  not  been  clearly  conceived;  but  tiie 
need  for  it  seems  to  have  been  scarcely  even 
felt.  Men  rectd  books  on  this  topic,  and  at- 
tend lectures  on  that;  decide  that  their  chil- 
dren shall  be  instructed  in  these  branches  of 
knowledge,  and  shall  not  be  instructed  in 
those;  and  all  under  the  guidance  of  mere^ 
custom,  or  liking,  or  prejudice;  without  ever 
considering  the  enormous  importance  of  de- 
termining in  some  rational  way  what  things 
are  really  most  worth  learning.  It  is  true 
that  in  all  circles  weliave  occasional  remarks 
on  the  importance  of  this  or  the  other  order 
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of  informatioii.  But  whether  the  degpree  of 
its  importance  justifiee  the  expenditure  of  the 
time  needed  to  acquire  it;  and  whether  there 
are  not  things  of  more  importance  to  which 
the  time  might  be  better  devoted;  are  queriee 
which,  if  raised  at  all,  are  disposed  of  quite 
summarily,  according  to  personal  predilec- 
tions. It  is  true  also,  that  from  time  to  time, 
we  hear  revived  the  standing  controversy  re- 
specting the  comparative  merits  of  classics 
and  mathematics.  Not  only,  however,  is  this 
oonti^versy  carried  on  in  an  empirical  man- 
ner, with  no  reference  to  an  ascertained  crite- 
rion; but  the  question  at  issue  is  totally  insig- 
nificant when  compared  with  the  general 
question  of  which  it  is  part.  To  suppose  that 
deciding  whether  a  mathematical  or  a  classi- 
cal education  is  the  best,  is  deciding  what  is 
the  proper  curriculum,  is  much  the  same  thing 
as  to  suppose  that  the  whole  of  dietetics  lies 
in  determining  whether  or  not  bread  is  more 
nutritive  than  potatoes  1 

The  question  which  we  contend  is  of  such 
transcendent  moment,  is,  not  whether  such  or 
BUich  knowledge  is  of  worth,  but  what  is  its 
reiative  worth?  When  they  have  ncuned  cer- 
tain advantages  which  a  given  course  of  study 
has  seciued  them,  persons  are  apt  to  assume 
that  they  have  justified  themselves:  quite 
forgetting  that  the  adequateness  of  the  advan- 
tages is  the  point  to  be  judged.  There  is,  per- 
haps, not  a  subject  to  which  men  devote  at- 
tention that  has  not  same  value.  A  year  dili- 
gentiy  spent  in  getting  up  heraldry,  would 
very  possibly  give  a  little  further  insight  into 
ancient  manners  and  morals,  and  into  the 
origin  of  names.  Any  one  who  should  leam 
the  distances  between  all  the  towns  in  Eng- 
land, might,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  find  one 
or  two  of  the  thousand  facts  he  had  acquired 
of  some  slight  service  when  arranging  a  jour- 
ney. Gathering  together  all  the  small  gossip 
(^  a  county,  profitless  occupation  as  it  would 
he,  might  yet  occasionally  help  to  establish 
some  useful  fact-Hsay,  a  good  example  of  he- 
reditary transmission.  But  in  these  cases, 
every  one  would  admit  that  there  was  no  pro- 
portion between  the  required  labor  and  the 
probable  benefit.  No  one  would  tolerate  the 
proposal  to  devote  some  years  of  a  boy's  time 
to  getting  such  information,  at  the  cost  of 
much  more  valuable  information  which  he 
might  else  have  got.  And  if  here  the  test  of 
relative  value  is  appealed  to  and  held  conclu- 
sive, thto  should  it  be  appealed  to  and  held 
conclusive  throughout.  Had  we  time  to  mas- 
ter all  subjects  we  need  not  be  particular.  To 
quote  the  old  song:— 

Oonld  a  man  be  Mcure 
Thai  biB  day*  would  endure 


Ab  of  old,  for  a  thousand  long  yean, 
What  thing!  might  he  know! 
Whali  deeds  might  he  do ! 
And  all  without  huny  or  care. 


(C 


But  we  that  hove  but  span-long  lives" 
must  ever  bear  in  mind  our  limited  time  for 
acquisition.  And  remembering  how  nar- 
rowly this  time  is  limited,  not  only  by  the 
shortness  of  life,  but  also  stiU  more  by  the 
business  of  life,  we  ought  to  be  especially  so- 
licitous to  employ  what  time  we  have  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  Before  devoting  years 
to  some  sub ject  which  fashion  or  fancy  sug- 
gests, it  is  surely  wise  to  weigh  with  great 
care  the  worth  of  the  results,  as  compared 
with  the  worth  of  various  alternative  results 
which  the  same  years  might  bring  if  other- 
wise applied. 

In  education,  then,  this  is  the  question  of 
questions,  which  it  is  high  time  we  discussed 
in  some  methodic  way.  The  first  in  impor- 
tance, though  the  last  to  be  considered,  is  the 
problem— how  to  decide  among  the  conflict- 
ing claims  of  various,  subjects  on  our  atten- 
tion. Before  there  can  be  a  rational  curricu- 
lum, we  must  settle  which  things  it  most 
concerns  us  to  know;  or,  to  use  a  word  of 
Bacon's,  now  unfortunately  obsolete — we 
must  determine  the  relative  values  of  knowl- 
edges. 

To  this  end,  a  measure  of  value  is  the  first 
requisite.  And  happily,  respecting  the  true 
measure  of  value,  as  expressed  in  general 
terms,  there  can  be  no  dispute.  Every  one 
in  contending  for  the  worth  of  any  particular 
order  of  information,  does  so  by  showing  its 
bearing  upon  some  part  of  life.  In  reply  to 
the  question,  **  Of  what  use  is  it? "  the  mathe- 
matician, linguist,  naturalist,  or  philosopher, 
explains  the  way  in  which  his  learning  bene- 
ficially infiuences  action— saves  from  evil  or 
secures  good— conduces  to  happiness.  When 
the  teacher  of  writing  has  pointed  out  how 
great  an  .aid  writing  is  to  success  in  business 
— ^that  is,  to  the  obtainment  of  sustenance— 
that  is,  to  satisfactory  living;  he  is  held  to 
have  proved  his  case.  And  when  the  collec- 
tor of  dead  facts  (say  a  numismatist)  faef  Is  to 
make  clear  any  appreciable  effects  which 
these  facts  can  produce  on  human  welfare,  he 
is  obliged  to  admit  that  they  are  compara- 
tively valueless.  All  then,  either  directly  or 
by  implication,  appeal  to  this  as  the  ultimate 
test. 

How  to  live?— that  is  the  essential  question 
for  us.  Not  how  to  live  in  the  mere  material 
sense  only,  but  in  the  widest  sense.  The  gen- 
eral problem  which  comprehends  every  spe- 
cial problem  is— the  right  ruling  of  conduct 
in  aU  directions  under  all  circumstances.  In 
what  way  to  treat  the  body ;  in  what  way  to 
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treat  the  mind;  in  what  way  to  manage  our 
affairs;  in  what  way  to  bring  up  a  family; 
in  what  way  to  behave  as  a  citizen;  in  what 
way  to  utilize  all  those  sources  of  happiness 
which  nature  supplies— how  to  use  all  our  fac- 
ulties to  the  greatest  advantage  of  ourselves 
and  others— how  to  live  completely?  And 
this  being  the  great  thing  needful  for  us 
to  learn,  is,  by  consequence,  the  great  thing 
which  education  has  to  teach.  To  prepare  us 
for  complete  living  is  the  function  which  ed- 
ucation has  to  discharge;  and  the  only  ra- 
tional mode  of  judging  of  any  educational 
course  is,  to  judge  in  what  degree  it  discharges 
such  function. 

This  test,  never  used  in  its  entirety,  but 
rarely  even  partially  used,  and  >used  then  in 
a  vague,  half  conscious  way,  has  to  be  ap- 
plied consciously,  methodically,  and  through- 
out all  cases.  It  behoves  us  to  set  before  our- 
selves, and  ever  to  keep  clearly  in  view,  com- 
plete living  as  the  end  to  be  achieved; 
so  that  in  bringing  up  our  children  we  may 
choose  subjects  and  methods  of  instruction, 
with  deliberate  reference  to  this  end.  Not 
only  ought  we  to  cease  from  the  mere  un- 
thinking a4option  of  the  current  fashion  in 
education,  which  has  no  better  warrant  than 
any  other  fashion;  but  we  must  also  rise 
above  thaA  rude,  empirical  style  of  judging 
displayed  by  those  more  intelligent  people 
who  do  bestow  some  care  in  overseeing  the 
cultivation  of  their  children's  minds.  It 
must  not  suffice  simply  to  think  that  such  or 
such  information  will  be  useful  in  after  life, 
or  that  this  kind  of  knowledge  is  of  more 
practical  value  than  that;  but  we  must  seek 
out  some  process  of  estimating  their  respect- 
ive values,  so  that  as  far  as  possible  we  may 
positively  know  which  are  most  deserving  of 
attention. 

Doubtless  the  task  is  difficult— perhaps 
never  to  be  mose  than  approximately  achiev- 
ed. But,  considering  the  vastness  of  the  in- 
terests at  stake,  its  difficulty  is  no  reason  for 
pusiUanimously  passing  it  by ;  but  rather  for 
devoting  every  energy  to  its  mastery.  And 
if  we  only  proceed  systematically,  we  may 
very  soon  get  at  results  of  no  small  moment. 

Our  first  step  must  obviously  be  to  classify, 
in  the  order  of  their  importance,  the  le^fiiin^ 
kinds  of  activity  which  constitute  human 
life.  They  may  be  naturally  arranged  into: 
— 1.  Those  activities  which  directly  minister 
to  self-preservation;  3.  Those  activities 
which,  by  securing  the  necessaries  of  life,  in- 
directly minister  to  self-preservation;  3. 
Those  activities  which  have  for  their  end  the 
■rearing and  discipline  of  offspring;  4.  Those 
activities  which  are  involved  in  the  mainten- 


ance of  proper  social  and  political  relations; 
5.  Those  miscellaneous  activities  which  make 
up  the  leisure  part  of  life,  devoted  to  the 
gratification  of  the  tastes  and  feelings. 

That  these  stand  in  something  like  their 
true  order  of  subordination,  it  needs  no  long 
consideration  to  show.  The  actions  and  pre- 
cautions by  which,  from  moment  to  moment, 
we  secure  personal  safety,  must  clearly  take 
precedence  of  all  others.  Ck>uld  there  be  a 
man,  ignorant  as  an  infant  of  all  surrounding 
objects  and  movements,  or  how  to  guide  him- 
self among  them,  he  would  pretty  certainly 
lose  his  life  the  first  time  he  went  into  th^ 
street:  notwithstanding  any  amount  of  learn- 
ing he  might  have  on  other  matters.  And  as 
entire  ignorance  in  all  other  directions  would 
be  less  promptly  fatal  than  entire  ignorance 
in  this  direction,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
knowledge  immediately  conducive  to  self-pres- 
ervation is  of  primary  importance. 

That  next  after  direct  self-preservation 
comes  the  indirect  self-preservation  which 
consists  in  acquiring  the  means  of  living, 
none  will  question.  That  a  man's  industrial 
functions  must  be  considered  before  his  pa- 
rental ones,  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that, 
speaking  generally,  the  discharge  of  the  pa- 
rental functions  is  made  possible  only  by  the 
previous  discharge  of  the  industrial  ones.  The 
power  of  self-maintenance  necessarily  pre- 
ceding the  power  of  maintaining  offspring,  it 
follows  that  knowledge  needful  for  self-main- 
tenance has  stronger  claims  than  knowledge 
needful  for  family  welfare — ^is  second  in  value 
to  none  save  knowledge  needful  for  immedi- 
ate self-preservation. 

As  the  family  comes  before  the  State  in  or- 
der of  time — ^as  the  bringing  up  of  children  is 
possible  before  the  State  exists,  or  when  it  has 
ceased  to  be,  whereas  the  State  is  rendered 
possible  only  by  the  bringing  up  of  chil- 
dren; it  follows  that  the  duties  of  the  parent 
demand  closer  attention  than  those  of  the 
citizen.  Or,  to  use  a  further  argument — 
since  the  goodness  of  a  society  ultimately  de- 
pends on  the  nature  of  its  citizens;  and  since 
the  nature  of  its  citizens  is  more  modifiable 
by  early  training  than  by  anything  else; 
we  must  conclude  that  the  welfare  ot  the 
family  underlies  the  welfare  of  society.  And 
hence  knowledge  directly  conducing  to  the 
first,  must  take  precedence  of  knowledge  di- 
rectly conducing  to  the  last. 

Those  various  forms  of  pleasurable  occupa- 
tion which  fill  up  the  leisure  left  by  graver 
occupations— the  enjoyments  of  music,  poe- 
try, painting,  etc.— manifestly  imply  a  pre- 
existing society.  Not  only  is  a  considerable 
development  of  them  impossible  without  a 
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long-established  social  union;  but  their  very 
subject-matter  coniBists  in  great  part  of  eo- 
dal  sentimentB  and  sympathies.  Not  only 
does  society  supply  the  conditions  to  their 
growth;  but  also  the  ideas  and  sentiments 
they  express.  And,  consequently,  that  part 
of  human  conduct  which  constitutes  good 
citizenship  is  of  more  moment  than  that 
which  goes  out  in  accomplishments  or  exer- 
cise of  the  tastes;  and,  in  education,  prepa- 
ration for  the  one  must  rank  before  prepa* 
ration  for  the  other. 

Such  then,  we  repeat,  is  something  like  the 
rational  order  of  subordination : — ^That  educa- 
tion which  prepares  for  direct  self-preserva- 
tion; that  which  prepares  for  indirect  self- 
preservation;  that  which  prepares  for  parent- 
hood; that  which  prepares  for  citizenship; 
that  which  prepares  for  the  miscellaneous 
refinements  of  life.  We  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  these  divisions  are  definitely  sepa- 
rable. We  do  not  deny  that  they  are  in- 
tricately entangled  with  each  other  in  such 
iray  that  there  can  be  no  training  for  any 
that  is  not  in  some  measure  a  training  for  all. 
Nor  do  we  question  that  of  each  division 
there  are  portions  more  important  than  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  preceding  divisions :  that, 
for  instance,  a  man  of  much  skill  in  business 
but  httle  other  faculty,  may  fall  further  be- 
low the  standard  of  complete  living  than  one 
of  but  moderate  power  of  acquiring  money 
but  great  judgment  as  a  parent;  or  that  ex- 
bau^ve  information  bearing  on  right  social 
action,  joined  with  entire  want  of  general 
culture  in  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  is  less 
desirable  than  a  more  moderate  share  of  the 
one  joined  with  some  of  the  other.  But,  after 
making  all  qualifications,  there  still  remain 
these  broadly-marked  divisions;  and  it  still 
continues  substantially  true  that  these  di- 
visions subordinate  one  another  in  the  fore- 
going order,  because  the  corresponding  di- 
visions of  life  make  one  another  possible  in 
that  order. 

Of  course  the  ideal  of  education  is— com- 
plete preparation  in  all  these  divisions.  But 
filing  this  ideal,  as  in  our  phase  of  civiliza- 
tion every  one  must  do  more  or  less,  the  aim 
should  be  to  maintain  a  due  proportion  be- 
tween the  degrees  of  prei)aration  in  each. 
Not  exhaustive  cultivation  in  any  one,  su- 
pronely  important  though  it  may  be— not 
even  an  exclusive  attention  to  the  two,  three, 
or  four  divisions  of  greatest  importance;  but 
an  attention  to  all,^— greatest  where  the  value 
is  greatest,  lees  where  the  value  is  less,  least 
where  the  value  is  least.  For  the  average 
man  (not  to  forget  the  cases  in  which  pecul- 
iar aptitude   for  some  one  department  of 


knowledge  rightly  makes  that  one  the  bread- 
winning  occupation) — for  the  average  man, 
we  say,  the  desideratum  is,  a  training  that 
approaches  nearest  to  perfection  in  the  things 
which  most  subserve  complete  living,  and 
falls  more  and  more  below  perfection  in  the 
things  that  have  more  and  more  remote 
bearings  on  complete  living. 

In  regulating  education  by  this  standard, 
there  are  some  general  considerations  that 
should  be  ever  present  to  us.  T3ie  worth  of 
any  kind  of  culture,  as  aiding  complete  living, 
may  be  either  necessary  or  more  or  less  con- 
tingent. There  is  knowledge  of  intrinsic 
value;  knowledge  of  quasi-intrinsic  value  and 
knowledge  of  conventional  value.  Such  facts 
as  that  sensations  of  numbness  and  tingling 
commonly  precede  paralysis,  that  the  resist- 
ance of  water  to  a  body  moving  through  it 
varies  as  the  square  of  the  velocity,  that 
chlorine  is  a  disinfectant, — these,  and  the 
truths  of  Science  in  general,  are  of  intrinsic 
value:  they  will  bear  on  human  conduct  ten 
thousand  years  hence  as  they  do  now.  The 
extra  knowledge  of  our  own  language,  which 
is  given  by  an  acquaintance  with  Latin  and 
Greek,  may  be  considered  to  have  a  value 
that  is  quasi-intrinsic:  it  must  exist  for  us 
and  for  other  races  whose  languages  owe 
much  to  these  sources ;  but  will  last  only  as 
long  as  our  languages  last.  While  that  kind 
of  information  which,  in  our  schools,  usurps 
the  name  History — the  mere  tissue  of  names 
and  dates  and  dead  unmeaning  events— has  a 
conventional  value  only:  it  has  not  the  re- 
motest bearing  upon  any  of  our  actions ;  and 
is  of  use  only  for  the  avoidance  of  those  un- 
pleasant criticisms  which  current  opinion 
passes  upon  its  absence.  Of  course,  as  those 
facts  which  concern  all  mankind  throughout 
all  time  must  be  held  of  greater  moment  than 
those  which  concern  only  a  portion  of  them 
during  a  limited  era,  and  of  far  greater  mo- 
ment than  those  which  concern  only  a  portion 
of  them  during  the  continuance  of  a  fashion ; 
it  follows  that  in  a  rational  estimate,  knowl- 
edge of  intrinsic  worth  must,  other  things 
equal,,  take  precedence  of  knowledge  that  is 
of  quasi-intrinsic  or  conventional  worth. 

One  further  preliminary.  Acquirement  of ' 
every  kind  has  two  values— value  as  knowl- 
edge and  value  as  discipline.  Besides  its  use 
for  guidance  in  conduct,  the  acquisition  of 
each  order  of  facts  has  also  its  use  as  mental 
exercise ;  and  its  effects  as  a  preparative  for 
complete  living  have  to  be  considered  under 
both  these  heads. 

These,  then,  are  the  general  ideas  with 
which  we  must  set  out  in  discussing  a  curric- 
ulum:— lAie  as  divided  into  several  kinds  of 
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activity  of  succeesively  decreasing  impor- 
tance; the  worth  of  each  order  of  facts  as 
regulating  these  several  kinds  of  activity, 
intrinsically,  quasi-intrinsically,  and  conven- 
tionally ;  and  their  regulative  influences  esti- 
mated both  as  knowledge  and  discipline. 

Happily,  that  all-important  part  of  educa- 
tion which  goes  to  secure  direct  self-preser- 
vation, is  in  great  part  already  provided  for. 
Too  momentous  to  be  left  to  our  blundering, 
Nature  takes  it  into  her  own  hands.  While 
yet  in  its  nurse^s  arms,  the  infant,  by  hiding 
its  face  and  crying  at  the  sight  of  a  stranger, 
shows  the  dawning  instinct  to  atteun  safety 
by  flying  from  that  which  is  unknown  and 
may  be  dangerous;  and  when  it  can  walk, 
the  terror  it  manifests  if  an  imfamiliar  dog 
comes  near,  or  the  screams  with  which  it 
runs  to  its  mother  after  any  startling  sight  or 
sound,  shows  this  instinct  further  developed. 
Moreover,  knowledge  subserving  direct  self- 
preservation  is  that  which  it  is  chiefly  busied 
in  acquiring  from  hour  to  hour.  How  to 
balance  its  body;  how  to  control  its  move- 
ments so  as  to  avoid  collisions;  what  objects 
are  hard,  and  will  hurt  if  struck ;  what  ob- 
jects are  heavy,  and  injure  if  they  fall  on  the 
limbs ;  which  things  will  bear  the  weight  of 
the  body,  and  which  not;  the  pains  inflicted 
by  fire,  by  missiles,  by  sharp  instnunents— 
these,  and  various  other  pieces  of  informa- 
tion needful  for  the  avoidance  of  death  or  ac- 
cident, it  is  ever  learning.  And  when,  a  few 
years  later,  the  energies  go  out  in  running, 
climbing,  and  jumping,  in  games  of  strength 
and  games  of  skill,  we  see  in  all  these  actions 
by  which  the  muscles  are  developed,  the  per- 
ceptions sharpened,  and  the  judgment 
quickened,  a  preparation  for  the  safe  con- 
duct of  the  body  among  surrounding  objects 
and  movements;  and  for  meeting  those 
greater  dangers  that  occasionally  occur  in 
the  lives  of  all.  Being  thus,  as  we  say,  so 
well  cared  for  by  Nature,  this  fundamental 
education  needs  comparatively  little  care 
from  us.  What  we  are  chiefly  called  upon  to 
see,  is,  that  there  shall  be  free  scope  for  gain- 
ing this  experience,  and  receiving  this  disci- 
pline,— that  there  shaU  be  no  such  thwarting 
of  Nature  as  that  by  which  stupid  schoolmis- 
tresses commonly  prevent  the  girls  in  their 
charge  from  the  spontaneous  physical  activi- 
ties they  would  indulge  in;  and  so  render 
them  comparatively  incapable  of  taking  care 
of  themselves  in  circumstances  of  peril. 

This,  however,  is  by  no  means  all  that  is 
comprehended  in  the  education  that  prepares 
for  direct  self-preservation.  Besides  guard- 
ing the  body  against  mechanical  damage  or 


destruction,  it  has  to  be  guarded  against  in- 
jury from  other  bauses— against  the  disease 
and  death  that  follow  breaches  of  physiologic 
law.  For  complete  living  it  is  necessary,  not 
only  that  sudden  annihilations  of  life  shall  be 
warded  off;  but  Jalso  that  there  shall  be  es- 
caped the  incapacities  and  the  slow  aimihila- 
tion  which  unwise  habits  entail.  As,  with- 
out health  and  energy,  the  industrial,  the  pa- 
rental, the  social,  and  all  other  activities  be- 
come more  or  less  impossible;  it  is  dear  that 
this  secondary  kind  of  direct  self-preservation 
is  only  less  important  than  the  primary  kind; 
and  that  knowledge  tending  to  secure  it 
should  rank  very  high. 

It  is  true  that  here,  too,  guidance  is  in  some 
measure  ready  supplied.  By  our  various 
phjrsical  sensations  and  desires.  Nature  has 
insured  a  tolerable  conformity  to  the  chief  re- 
quirements. Fortunately  for  us,  Want  of 
food,  great*  heat,  extreme  cold,  produce 
promptings  too  peremptory  to  be  disregarded. 
And  would  men  habitually  obey  these  and  all 
like  promptings  when  less  strong,  compara- 
tively few  evils  would  arise.  If  fatigue  of 
body  or  brain  were  in  every  case  followed  by 
desistance;  if  the  oppression  produced  by  a 
close  atmosphere  always  led  to  ventilation; 
if  there  were  no  eating  without  hunger,  or 
drinking  without  thirst;  then  would  the  sys- 
tem be  but  seldom  out  of  working  order.  But 
so  profound  an  ignorance  is  there  of  the  laws 
of  life,  that  men  do  not  even  know  that  their 
sensations  are  their  natural  guides,  and  (when 
not  rendered  morbid  by  long-continued  diso- 
bedience) their  trustworthy  guides.  So  that 
though,  to  speak  teleologically.  Nature  has 
provided  efficient  safeguards  to  health,  lack 
of  knowledge  makes  them  in  a  great  measure 
useless. 

If  any  one  doubts  the  importance  of  an  ac- 
quaintcmce  with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  physiology  as  a  means  to  complete  living, 
let  him  look  around  and  see  how  many  men 
and  women  he  can  flnd  in  middle  or  later  life 
who  are  thoroughly  weU.  Occasionally  only 
do  we  meet  with  an  example  of  vigorous 
health  continued  to  old  age;  hourly  do  we 
meet  with  examples  of  acute  disorder,  chronic 
ailment,  general  debility,  premature  decrepi- 
tude. Scarcely  is  there  one  to  whom  you  put 
the  question,  who  has  not,  in  the  course  of 
his  life,  brought  upon  himself  iUnesses  which  a 
little  knowledge  would  have  saved  him  from. 
Here  is  a  case  of  heart  disease  consequent  on 
a  rheumatic  fever  that  followed  reckless  ex- 
posure. There  is  a  case  of  eyes  spoiled  for  life 
by  overstudy.  Yesterday  the  accoimt  was 
of  one  whose  long-enduring  lameness  was 
brought  on  by  continuing,  spite  of  the  pain, 
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to  lue  a  knee  after  it  had  been  slightly  in- 
jured. And  to-day  we  are  told  of  another 
who  has  had  to  lie  by  for  years,  because  he 
did  not  know  that  the  palpitation  he  suffered 
from  resulted  from  overtaxed  brain.  Now 
we  hear  of  an  irremediable  injury  that  fol- 
lowed some  silly  feat  of  strength ;  and,  again, 
of  a  constitution  that  has  never  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  excessive  work  needlessly 
undertaken.  While  on  all  sides  we  see  the 
perpetual  minor  ailments  which  accompany 
feebleness.  Not  to  dwell  on  the  natural  pain, 
the  wearinesB,  the  gloom,  the  waste  of  time 
and  money  thus  entailed,  only  consider  how 
greatly  ill-health  hinders  the  discharge  of  all 
duties— makes  business  often  impossible,  and 
always  more  difficult ;  produces  an  irritability 
fatal  to  the  right  management  of  children; 
puts  the  functions  of  citizenship  out  of  the 
question;  and  makes  amusement  a  bore.  Is 
it  not  clear  that  the  physical  sins— i>artly  our 
forefathers'  and  partly  our  own — which  pro- 
duce this  ill-healthy  deduct  more  from  com- 
plete living  thancmything  else?  and  to  a  great 
extent  make  life  a  fetilure  and  a  burden  in- 
fltead  €i  a  benefaction  and  a  pleasure? 

To  all  which  add  the  fact,  that  life,  besides 
being  thus  immensely  deteriorated,  is  also  cut 
short  It  is  not  true,  as  we  commonly  sup- 
pose, that  a  disorder  or  disease  from  which 
we  have  recovered  leaves  us  as  before.  No 
distarbance  of  the  normal  course  of  the  func- 
tions  can  i>as8  away  and  leave  things  exactly 
as  they  were.  In  all  cases  a  permanent  dam- 
age is  done — not  immediately  appreciable,  it 
nay  be,  but  still  there;  and  along  with  other 
nch  items  which  Nature  in  her  strict  account- 
keeping  never  drops,  will  tell  against  us  to 
the  inevitable  shortening^'  of  our  days. 
Through  the  accumulation  of  small  injuries 
it  is  that  constitutions  are  conmionlyomder- 
Buned,  and  break  down,*  long  before  their 
time.  And  if  we  call  to  mind^ow  far  the  av- 
ttage  duration  of  life  falls  below  the  possible 
-duralaon^  we  see  how  immense  is  the  loss. 
When,  to  the  numerous  partial  deductions 
vhich  bad  health  entails,  we  add  this  great 
fiual  deduction,  it  results  that  ordinarily  more 
than  one-half  of  life  is  thrown  away. 

Hence,  knowledge  which  subserves  direct 
aelf-preservation  by  preventing  this  loss  of 
healUi,  is  of  primary  importance.  We  do  not 
contend  that  possession  of  such  knowledge 
would  by  any  means  wholly  remedy  the  evil. 
For  it  is  dear  that  in  our  present  phase  of 
civilization  men's  necessities  often  compel 
ttiem  to  transgress.  And  it  is  further  clear 
that,  even  in  the  absence  of  such  compulsion, 
their  inclinations  would  frequently  lead  them, 
•pits  ci  their  knowledge,  to  sacrifice  future 


good  to  present  gratification.  But  we  do  con- 
tend that  the  right  knowledge  impressed  in 
the  right  way  would  effect  much;  and  we 
further  contend  that  as  the  laws  of  health 
must  be  recognized  before  they  can  be  fully 
conformed  to,  the  imparting  of  such  knowl- 
edge must  precede  a  more  rational  living — 
come  when  that  may.  We  infer  that  as  vig- 
orous health  and  its  accompanying  hi^ 
spirits  are  larger  elements  of  happiness  than 
any  other  things  whatever,  the  teaching  how 
to  maintain  them  is  a  teaching  that  yields  in 
moment  to  no  other  whatever.  And  there- 
fore we  assert  that  such  a  course  of  physiol- 
ogy as  is  needful  for  the  comprehension  of  its 
general  truths,  and  their  barings  on  daily 
conduct,  is  an  all-essential  part  of  a  rational 
education. 

Strange  that  the  assertion  should  need  mak- 
ing! Stranger  still  that  it  should  need  de- 
fending! Yet  are  there  not  a  few  by  whom 
such  a  proposition  will  be  received  with  some- 
thing approaching  to  derision.  Men  who 
would  blush  if  caught  saying  Iphig^nia  in- 
stead of  Iphigenia,  or  would  resent  as  an  in- 
sult any  imputation  of  ignorance  respecting 
the  fabled  labors  of  a  fabled  demi-^od,  show 
not  the  slightest  shame  in  confessing  that 
they  do  not  know  where  the  Eustachian  tubes 
are,  what  are  the  actiotis  of  the  spinal  cord, 
what  is  the  normal  rate  of  pulsation,  or  how 
the  lungs  are  inflated.  While  anxious  that 
their  sons  should  be  well  up  in  the  supersti- 
tions of  two  thousand  years  ago,  they  care 
not  that  they  should  be  taught  anything 
about  the  structiu*e  and  functions  of  their  own 
bodies— nay,  would  even  disapprove  such  in- 
struction. So  overwhelming  is  the  influence 
of  established  routine!  So  terribly  in  our 
education  does  the  ornamental  override  the 
useful! 

We  need  not  insist  on  the  value  of  that 
knowledge  which  aids  indirect  self-preserva- 
tion by  facilitating  the  gaining  of  a  livelihood. 
This  is  admitted  by  all;  and,  indeed,  by  the 
mass  is  perhaps  too  exclusively  regarded  as 
the  end  of  education^  But  while  every  one 
is  ready  to  endorse  the  abstract  proposition 
that  instruction  fitting  youths  for  the  business 
of  life  is  of  high  importance,  or  even  to  con- 
sider it  of  supreme  importance ;  yet  scarcely 
any  inquire  what  instruction  will  so  fit  them. 
It  is  true  that  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
are  taught  with  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
their  uses;  but  when  we  have  said  this  we 
have  said  nearly  all.  While  the  great  bulk 
of  what  else  is  acquired  has  no  bearing  on  the 
industrial  activities,  an  immensity  of  infor- 
mation that  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  indus- 
trial activities  is  entirely  passed  over. 
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For,  leaving  out  only  some  very  small 
olasse^  what  are  all  men  employed  in?  They 
are  employed  in  the  production,  preparation, 
and  distribution  of  commodities.  And  on 
what  does  efficiency  in  the  production,  prepa- 
ration, and  distribution  of  commodities  de- 
pend? It  depends  on  the  use  of  methods  fit- 
ted to  the  respective  natures  of  these  com- 
modities; it  depends  on  an  adequate  knowl- 
edge of  their  physical,  chemical,  or  vital  prop- 
erties, as  the  case  may  be ;  that  is,  it  depends 
on  Science.  This  order  of  knowledge,  which 
is  in  great  part  ignored  in  our  school  courses, 
is  the  order  of  knowledge  underlying  the 
right  performance  of  all  those  processes  by 
which  civilized  life  is  made  possible.  Unde- 
niable as  is  this  truth,  and  thrust  upon  us  as 
it  is  at  every  turn,  there  seems  to  be  no  liv- 
ing consciousness  of  it:  its  very  familiarity 
makes  it  imregarded.  To  give  due  weight  to 
our  argument,  we  must,  therefore,  realize  this 
truth  to  the  reader  by  a  rapid  review  of  the 
facts. 

For  all  the  higher  arts  of  construction, 
some  acquaintance  with  Mathematics  is  in- 
dispensable. The  village  carpenter,  who, 
lacking  irational  instruction,  lays  out  his 
work  by  empirical  rules  learnt  in  his  appren- 
ticeship, equally  with  the  builder  of  a  Bri- 
tannia Bridge,  makes  hourly  reference  to  the 
laws  of  quantitative  relations.  The  surveyor 
<ni  whose  survey  the  land  is  purchased;  the 
architect  in  designing  a  mansion  to  be  built 
on  it;  the  builder  in  preparing  his  estimates; 
his  foreman  in  laying  out  the  foimdations; 
the  masons  in  cutting  the  stones;  and  the  va- 
rious artisans  who  put  up  the  fittings;  are  all 
guided  by  geometrical  truths.  Railway-mak- 
ing is  regulated  from  beginning  to  end  by 
mathematics:  alike  in  the  preparation  of 
plans  and  sections;  in  staking  out  the  lii\e; 
m  the  mensuration  of  cuttings  and  embank- 
ments; in  the  designing,  estimating,  and 
building  of  bridges,  ciilverts,  viaducts,  tun- 
nels, stations.  And  similarly  with  the  har- 
bors, docks,  piers,  and  various  engineering 
and  architectural  works  that  fringe  the 
coasts  and  overspread  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try; as  well  as  the  mines  that  run  under- 
neath it.  Out  of  geometry,  too,  as  applied  to 
astronomy,  the  art  of  navigation  has  grown; 
and  so,  by  this  science,  has  been  made  possi- 
ble that  enormous  foreign  commerce  which 
supports  a  large  part  of  our  population,  and 
supplies  us  with  many  necessaries  and  most 
of  our  luxuries.  And  now-a-days  even  the 
farmer,  for  the  correct  laying  out  of  his 
drains,  has  recourse  to  the  level— that  is,  to 
geometrical  principles.  When  from  those  di- 
visions of  mathematics  which  deal  with  apace, 


and  number,  some  small  smattering  of  which 
is  given  in  schools,  we  turn  to  that  oth^  di- 
vision which  deals  with  force,  of  wbidi  even 
a  smattering  is  sccurcely  ever  given,  we  meet 
with  another  large  class  of  activities  whidi 
this  science  presides  over.    On  the  applica- 
tion of  rational  mechanics  depends  the  suc- 
cess of  nearly  all  modem  manufacture.    The| 
properties  of  the  lever,  the  wheel  and  axle, 
etc.,  are  involved  in  every  machine^-everyl 
machine  is  a  solidified  mechanical  theorem;  | 
and  to  machinery  in  these   times  we  01 
nearly  all  production.    Trace  the  history 
the  breakfast-roll.    The  soil  out  of  whidi  it 
came  was  drained  with  machine-made  tiksi 
the  surface  was  turned  over  by  a  machinei 
the  seed  was  put  in  by  a  machine;  the  wl 
was  reaped,  thrashed,  and  winnowed  by 
chines ;  by  machinery  it  was  ground  and  bdl 
ed;  and  had  the  flour  been  sent  to  Gospoi 
it  might  have  been  made  into  biscuits  by 
machine.    Look  round  the  room  in  wl 
you  sit.    If  modem,  probably  the  bricks 
its  walls  were  machine-made;  by  machine 
the  flooring  was  sawn  and  planed,  the  maol 
shelf  sawn  and  polished,  the  paptr-l 
made  and  printed;  the  veneer  on  the 
the  turned  legs  of  the  chairs,  the  carpet, 
curtains,  are  all  products  of  machinery, 
your  clothing— plain,  figured,  or  pnnted- 
it   not   wholly  woven,    nay,  perhaps 
sewed  by  machinery?    And  the  volmne  y( 
are  reading — are  not  its  leaves  fabricated 
one  machine  and  covered  with  these 
by  another?    Add   to   which   that   for 
means  of  distribution  over  both  land  and 
we  are  similarly  inclebted.    And  then  let  it 
remembered  that  according  as  the  princi[ 
of  mechanics  are  well  or  ill  used  to  these 
comes  success  or  failure— individual  and 
tionaL    The  engineer  who  misapplies  his  f< 
mulsB  for  the  strength  of  materiaLi,  bi 
bridge  that  breaks  down.     The   mam 
urer  whose  apparatus  is  badly  devised, 
compete  with  another  whose  apparatus 
less  in  friction  and  inertia.    The  8hip-buil< 
adhering  to  the  old  model,  is  outsailed  by 
who  builds  on  the  mechanically-justified 
line  principle.    And  as  the  ability  of  a 
to  hold  its  own  against  other  nations  depei 
on  the  skilled  activity  of  its  units,  we  see 
on  such  knowledge  may  turn  the  natic 
fate.    Judge  then  the  worth  of  mathemal 

Pass  next  to  Physics.    Joined  with 
matics,  it  has   given  us  the   steam- 
which  does  the  work  of  millions  of  laboi 
That  section  of  physics  which  deals  with 
laws  of  heat,  has  taught  us  how  to  eoon< 
fuel  in  our  various   industries;  how  to 
crease  the  produce  of  our  smelting 
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1^  sabetitiitiog  the  hot  for  the  cold  blast; 
how  to  ventilate  our  mines;  how  to  prevent 
ezplodons  by  using  the  safety-lamp;  and, 
through  the  thermometer,  how  to  regulate  in- 
nomarable  processes,  lliat  division  which 
has  the  phenomena  of  light  for  its  subject, 
pves  eyes  to  the  old  and  the  myopic;  aids 
through  the  microscope  in  detecting  diseases 
and  adulterations;*  and  by  improved  light- 
hooses  prevents  shipwrecks.  Besearches  in 
electricity  and  magnetism  have  saved  incal- 
culable life  and  property  by  the  compass; 
have  subserved  sundry  arts  by  the  electro- 
Ijjrpe;  and  now,  in  the  telegraph,  have  sup- 
plied us  with  the  agency  by  which  for  the  fu- 
ture all  mercantile  transactions  will  be  regu- 
lated, political  intercourse  carried  on,  and 
perhaps  national  qiuurels  often  avoided. 
While  in  the  details  of  indoor  life,  from  the 
improved  kitchen-range  up  to  the  stereoscope 
on  the  drawing-room  table,  the  applications 
of  advanced  physics  underlie  our  comforts 
and  gratifications. 

Still  more  numerous  are  the  bearings  of 
CSiemistry  on  those  activities  by  which  men 
jlbtain  the  means  of  living.  The  bleacher, 
!  fte  dyer,  the  calico-printer,  are  severally  oc- 
iopied  in  processes  that  are  well  or  ill  done 
according  as  they  do  or  do  not  conform  to 
^rimmical  laws.  The  economical  reduction 
from  their  ores  of  copper,  tin,  zinc,  lead,  sil- 
it&^  iron,  are  in  a  great  measure  questions  of 
KAemistry.  Sugar-refining,  gas-making,  soap- 
Mling,  gunpowder  manufacture,  are  oi>erar 
jioDs  all  partly  chemical;  as  are  also  those 
hr  which  are  produced  glass  and  porcelain. 
fVhether  the  distiller's  wort  stops  at  the  al- 
ioholic  fermentation  or  passes  into  the  ace- 
ma,  is  a  chemical  question  on  which  hangs 
ids  profit  or  loss  and  the  brewer,  if  his  busi- 
MB  ia  sufficiently  large,  finds  it  pay  to  keep 
lidiemist  on  his  premises.  Glance  through  a 
^k  on  technology,  and  it  becomes  at  once 
|l|ipQrent  that  there  is  now  scarcely  any  proc- 
in  the  arts  or  manufactures  over  some 
of  which  chemistry  does  not  preside, 
then,  lastly,  we  come  to  the  fact  that  in 
times,  agriculture,  to  be  profitably  car- 
on,  must  have  like  guidance.  The  analy- 
of  manures  and  soils;  their  adaptations  to 

EL  other;  the  use  of  gyx)sum  or  other  sub- 
ce  for  fixing  ammonia;  the  utilization  of 
leoprolites;  the  production  of  artificial  ma- 
Inres-all  these  are  boons  of  chemistry^hich 
ft  beeves  the  farmer  to  acquaint  himself 
iwith.  Be  it  in  the  lucifer  match,  or  in  disin- 
iMsted  sewage,  or  in  photographs — in  bread 
lude  without  fermentation,  or  perfumes  ex- 
pacted  from  refuse,  we  may  perceive  that 
Siemistry  affects  all  our  industries ;  €uid  that, 


by  consequence,  knowledge  of  it  concerns 
every  one  who  is  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
nected with  our  industrie& 

And  then  the  science  of  life — Biology:  does 
not  this,  too,  bear  fundamentally  upon  these 
processes  of  indirect  self-preservation?  With 
what  we  ordinarily  call  manufactures,  it  has, 
indeed,  little  connection;  but  with  the  all-es- 
sential manufacture— that  of  food— it  is  insep- 
arably connected.  As  agriculture  must  con- 
form its  methods  to  the  phenomena  of  vegeta- 
ble and  animal  life,  it  follows  necessarily 
that  the  science  of  these  phenomena  is  the  ra- 
tional basis  of  agriculture.  Various  biological 
truths  have  indeed  been  empirically  estab- 
lished and  acted  upon  by  fcurmers  while  yet 
there  has  been  po  conception  of  them  as  sci- 
ence: such  as  that  particular  manures  are 
suited  to  particular  plants;  that  crops  of  cer- 
tain kinds  unfit  the  soil  for  other  crops ;  that 
horses  cannot  do  good  work  on  poor  food; 
that  such  and  such  diseases  of  cattle  and 
sheep  are  caused  by  such  and  such  conditions. 
These,  and  the  every-day  knowledge  which  the 
agriculturist  gains  by  experience  respecting 
the  right  management  of  plants  and  animals, 
constitute  his  stock  of  biological  facts;  on  the 
largeness  of  which  greatly  depends  his  suc- 
cess. And  as  these  biological  facts,  scanty,  in- 
definite, rudimentary,  though  they  axe,  aid 
him  so  essentially;  judge  what  must  be  -the 
value  to  him  of  such  facts  when  they  become 
positive,  definite,  and  exhaustive.  Indeed, 
even  now  we  may  see  the  benefits  that  ra- 
tional biology  is  conferring  on  him.  The 
truth  that  the  production  of  animal  heat 
implies  waste  of  substance,  and  that,  there- 
fore, preventing  loss  of  heat  prevents  the  need 
for  extra  food— a  purely  theoretical  conclu- 
sion— ^now  guides  the  ^ttening  of  cattle :  it  is 
foun^  that  by  keeping  cattle  warm,  fodder  is 
saved.  Similarly  with  respect  to  variety  of 
food. 

The  experiments  of  physiologists  have 
shown  that  not  only  is  change  of  diet  benefi- 
cial, but  that  digestion  is  facilitated  by  a  mixt- 
ure of  ingredients  in  each  meal:  both  which 
truths  are  now  infiuencing  cattle-feeding.  The 
discovery  that  a  disorder  known  as  ^*  the  stag- 
gers," of  which  many  thpusands  of  sheep  have 
died  annually,  is  caused  by  an  entozoon 
which  presses  on  the  brain;  and  that  if  the 
creature  is  extracted  through  the  softened' 
place  in  the  skull  which  marks  its  position,  the 
sheep  usually  recovers ;  is  another  debt  which 
agriculture  owes  to  biology.  When  we  ob- 
serve the  marked  contrast  between  our  farm- 
ing and  farming  on  the  Continent,  and  remem- 
ber that  this  contrast  is  mainly  due  to  the  far 
greater  influence  science  has  had  upon  farm- 
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ing  here  than  there;  and  when  we  aee  how, 
dfiUly,  competition  is  making  the  adoption  of 
scientific  methods  more  general  and  necessary ; 
we  shall  rightly  infer  that  very  soon,  agricult- 
ural success  in  England  will  be  impossible 
without  a  competent  knowledge  of  animal  and 
vegetable  physiology. 

Yet  one  more  science  have  we  to  note  as 
bearing  directly  on  industrial  success— the 
Science  of  Society.  Without  knowing  it,  men 
who  daily  look  at  the  state  of  the  money-mar- 
ket, glance  over  prices  current,  discuss  the 
probable  crops  of  com,  cotton,  sugar,  wool, 
silk,  weigh  the  chances  of  war,  and  from  all 
those  data  decide  on  their  mercantile  opera- 
tions, are  students  of  social  science:  empirical 
and  blimdering  students  it  m^y  be;  but  still, 
students  who  gain  the  prizes  or  are  plucked  of 
their  profits,  according  as  they  do  or  do  not 
reach  the  right  conclusion.  Not  only  the 
manufacturer  and  the  merchant  must  guide 
their  transactions  by  calculations  of  supply 
and  demand,  based  on  numerous  facts,  and 
tacitly  recognizing  sundry  general  principles 
of  social  action ;  but  even  the  retailer  must  do 
the  like:  his  prosperity  very  greatly  depend- 
ixig  upon  the  correctness  of  his  judgments  re- 
specting the  future  wholesale  prices  and  the 
future  rates  of  consumption.  Manifestly,  all 
who  take  part  in  the  entangled  commercial  ac- 
tivities of  a  community,  are  vitally  interested 
in  understanding  the  laws  according  to  which 
those  activities  vary. 

Thus,  to  all  such  as  are  occupied  in  the  pro- 
duction, exchange,  or  distribution  of  commod- 
ities, acquaintance  with  science  in  some  of  its 
departments,  is  of  fundamental  importance. 
Whoever  is  immediately  or  remotely  impli- 
cated in  any  form  of  industry  (and  few  are 
not)  has  a  direct  interest  in  understanding 
something  of  the  mathematical,  physical,  and 
chemical  properties  of  things ;  perhaps,  also, 
has  a  direct  interest  in  biology ;  and  certainly 
has  in  sociology.  Whether  he  does  or  does 
not  succeed  well  in  that  indirect  self-preserva- 
tion which  we  call  getting  a  good  livelihood, 
depends  in  a  great  degree  on  his  knowledge 
of  one  or  more  of  these  sciences :  not,  it  may 
be,  a  rational  knowledge ;  but  still  a  knowl- 
edge, though  empiricaL  For  what  we  call 
learning  a  business,  really  implies  learning 
the  science  involved  in  it ;  though  not  perhaps 
under  the  name  of  science.  And  hence  a 
grounding  in  science  is  of  great  importance, 
both  because  it  prepares  for  all  this,  and  be- 
cause rational  knowledge  has  an  immense  su- 
periority over  empirical  knowledge.  More- 
over, not  only  is  it  that  scientific  culture  is 
requisite  for  each,  that  he  may  understand 
the  how  and  the  why  of  the  things  and  proc- 


esses with  which  he  is  concerned  as  makei 
or  distributor;  but  it  is  often  of  much  mo- 
ment that  he  should*  understand  the  haw  and 
the  why  of  various  other  things  and  processes. 
In  this  age  of  joint-stock  undertakings,  nearly 
every  man  above  the  laborer  is  interested  as 
capitalist  in  some  other  occupation  than  his 
own;  and,  as  thus  interested,  his  profit  (X 
loss  often  depends  on  his  knowledge  of  the 
sciences  bearing  on  this  oth^r  occupation. 
Here  is  a  mine,  in  the  sinking  of  which  many 
shareholders    ruined   themselves,  from  not 
knowing  that  a  certain  fossil  belonged  to  the 
old  red  sandstone,  below  which  no  coal  is 
found.    Not  many  years  ago,  dO,000?.  was  lost  ] 
in  the  prosecution  of  a  scheme  for  collecting  ^ 
the  alcohol  that  distils  from  bread  in  baking:  ' 
all  which  would  have  been  saved  to  the  sub-  * 
scribers,  had  they  known  that  less  than  a  hun-  ' 
dredth  part  by  weight  of  the  flour  is  changed  '• 
in  fermentation.    Numerous  attempts  have  ' 
been  made  to  construct  electro-magnetic  en- 
gines, in  the  hope  of  superseding  steam;  but' 
had  those  who  supplied  the  money,  under- 
stood the  general  law  of  the  correlation  and 
equivalence  of  forces,  they  might  have  had 
better  balances  at  their  bankers.    Daily  a^; 
men  induced  to  aid  in  carrying  out  inventions  "t 
which  a  mere  tyro  in  science  could  show  to  \ 
be  futile.    Scarcely  a  locality  but  has  its  his-  j 
tory  of  fortunes  thrown  away  over  some  im- 1 
possible  project.  * 

And  if  already  the  loss  from  want  of  sci- 
ence is  so  frequent  and  so  great,  still  greater  . 
and  more  frequent  will  it  be  to  those  who^ 
hereafter  lack  science.  Just  as  fast  as  pro-^ 
ductive  processes  become  more  scientiftc,  » 
which  competition  will  inevitably  make  them|^ 
do;  and  just  as  fast  as  joint-stock  undertak-*^ 
ings  spread,,  which  th^y  certainly  will;  so  ^ 
fast  will  scientific  knowledge  grow  necessary^ 
to  every  one.  i 

That  which  our  school  courses  leave  almort^ 
entirely  out,  we  thus  find  to  be  that  which  ^ 
most  nearly  concerns  the  business  of  life.  All  1 
our  industries  would  cease,  were  it  not  iar\ 
that  information  which  men  begin  to  acquire  1 
as  they  best  may  after  their  education  is  said  j 
to  be  finished.  And  were  it  not  for  this  in-1 
formation,  that  has  been  from  age  to  age  ac-1 
cumulated  and  spread  by  unofficial  means,  \ 
these  industries  would  never  have  existed.  ^ 
Had  there  been  no  teaching  but  such  as  is  ' 
given  ii  our  public  schools,  England  would  ^ 
now  be  what  it  was  in  feudal  times.  That  in-  ^ 
creasing  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  phe- 
nomena which  has  through  successive  ages ' 
enabled  us  to  subjugate  Nature  to  our  needs, 
and  in  these  days  gives  the  common  laborer^ 
comforts  which ^ a  few  centuries  ago  kings- 
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miA  not  purchase,  is  scarcely  in  any  degree 
owed  to  the  appointed  m^ans  of  instaructing 
our  youtL  The  vital  knowledge--that  by 
which  we  have  grown  as  a  nation  to  what  we 
are,  and  which  now  underlies  our  whole  ex- 
ttteoce,  is  a  knowledge  that  has  got  itself 
taoght  in  nooks  and  comers;  while  the  or- 
dained Agencies  for  teaching  have  been 
mumbling  litUe  else  but  dead  f  ormulaa 

We  oome  now  to  the  third  great  division  of 
iiuman  activities— a  division  for  which  no 
preparation  whatever  is  made.  If  by  some 
strange  chance  not  a  vestige  of  us  descended 
to  the  remote  future  save  a  pile  of  our  school- 
books  or  some  college  examination  papers,  we 
nay  imagine  how  puzzled  an  antiquary  of 
tte  period  would  be  on  finding  in  them  no  in- 
dication that  the  learners  were  ever  likely  to 
iie  parents.  '*This  must  have  been  the  cur- 
rieiUum  for  their  celibates,'^  we  may  fancy 
kim  condudixig.  **  I  perceive  here  an  elabo- 
rate preparation  for  many  things:  especially 
(or  reading  the  books  of  extinct  nations  and 
ft  co-existing  nations  (from  which  indeed  it 
pnms  clear  that  these  people  had  very  little 
^rarth  reading  in  their  own  tongue) ;  but  I 
hd  no  reference  whatever  to  the  bringing  up 
tf  diildren.  They  could  not  have  been  so 
ibBurd  as  to  omit  all  training  for  this  gravest 
III  responsibilitiea  Evidently  then,  this  was 
he  school  course  of  one  of  their  monastic  or- 
lers." 

I  Seriously,  is  it  not  an  astonishing  fact,  that 
Iboagh  on  the  treatment  of  offispring  dei>end 
Iheir  lives  or  deaths,  and  their  moral  welfare 
rroin;  yet  not  one  word  of  instruction  on 
le  treatment  of  ofEspring  is  ever  given  to 
koee  who  will  hereafter  be  parents?  Is  it  not 
Bcmetrous  that  the  &te  of  a  new  generation 
hmM  be  left  to  the  chances  of  imreasoning 
RBtom,  impulse,  fancy— joined  with  the  sug- 
iHtinis  of  ignorant  nurses  and  the  preju- 
Ibed  counsel  of  grandmothers?  If  a  mer- 
Aant  commenced  business  without  any 
knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  book-keeping, 
jra  should  exclaim  at  his  folly,  and  look  for 
BttBtrous  conflequ«ice&  Or  if,  before  study- 
|ig  anatomy,  a  man  set  up  as  a  surgical  op- 
mtor,  we  should  wonder  at  his  audacity  and 
^  his  patients.  But  that  parents  should 
^^in  the  difficult  task  of  rearing  children 
rithout  ever  having  given  a  thought  to  the 
Irindples— physical,  moral,  or  intellectual— 
vhich  ought  to  guide  them,  excites  neither 
nrprise  at  the  actors  nor  pity  for  their  vic- 
intt. 

To  tens  of  thousands  that  are  killed^  add 
Nndreds  of  thousands  that  survive  with  f ee- 
tte  oonstituti(»is,  and  millions  that  £70w  up 


with  constitutions    not   so   strong  as   they 
should  be ;  and  you  will  have  some  idea  of  the 
curse  inflicted  on  their  offspring  by  parents 
ignorant  of  the  laws  of  life.    Do  but  consider 
for  a  moment  that  the  regimen  to  which 
children  are  subject  is  hourly  telling  upon 
them  to  their  life-long  injury  or  benefit;  and 
that  there  are  twenty  ways  of  going  wrong  to 
oneway  of  going  right;   and  you  will  get 
some  idea  of  the  enormous  mischief  that  is 
almost  everywhere  inflicted  by  the  thought- 
less, haphazard  system  in  common  use.    Is  it 
decided  that  a  boy  shall  be  clothed  in  some 
flimsy  short  dress,  and  be  allowed  to  go  play- 
ing about  with  limbs  reddened  by  cold?    The 
decision  will  tell  on  his  whole  future  existence 
— either  in  illnesses;  or  in  stunted  growth; 
or  in  deficient  energy;  or  in  a  maturity  less 
vigorous  than  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  con- 
sequent hindrances  to  success  and  happiness. 
Are  children  doomed  to  a  monotonous  diet- 
ary, or  a  dietary  that  is  deficient  in  nutri- 
tiveness?    Their  ultimate  physical  power  and 
their  efficiency  as  men  and  women,  will  inev- 
itably be  more  or  less  diminished  by  it.    Are 
they  forbidden  vociferous  play,  or  (being  4oo 
ill-dothed  to  bear  exposure),  are  they  kept 
in-doors  in  cold  weather?    They  are  certfidn 
to  fall  below  that  measure  of   health  and 
strength  to  which  they  would  else  have  at- 
tained.   When  sons  and  daughters  grow  up 
sickly  and  feeble,  parents  commonly  regard 
the  event  as  a  misfortune — as  a  visitation  of 
Providence.     Thinking  after  the  prevalent 
chaotic  fashion,  they  assume  that  these  evils 
come  without  causes;  or  that  the  causes  are 
supernatural    Nothing  of  the  kind.    In  some 
cases  the  causes  are  doubtless  inherited ;  but 
in  most   cases  foolish   regulations  ore   the 
causes.     Very  generally  parents  themselves 
are  responsible  for  aU  this  pain,  this  debility, 
this  depression,  this  misery.    They  have  un- 
dertaken to  control  the  lives  of  their  offspring 
from  hour  to  hour;  with  cruel  carelessness 
they  have  neglected  to  learn  anything  about 
these  vital  processes  which  they  are  imceas- 
ingly  affecting  by  their  commands  and  pro- 
hibitions; in  utter  ignorance  of  the  simplest 
physiologic  laws,  they  have  been  year  by 
year  undermining  the  constitutions  of  their 
children;  and  have  so  inflicted  disease  and 
premature  death,  not  only  on  them  but  on 
their  descendants. 

Equally  great  are  the  ignorance  and  the 
consequent  injury,  when  we  turn  from  phys- 
ical training  to  moral  training.  Consider  ^e 
young  mother  and  her  nursery  legislation. 
But  a  few  years  ago  she  was  at  school,  where 
her  memory  was  crammed  with  words,  and 
names,  and  dates,  and  her  reflective  faculties 
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scarcely  in  the  slighteBt  degree  ezercified— 
where  not  one  idea  was  giv^i  her  respecting 
the  methods  of  dealing  with  the  opening  mind 
of  childhood ;  and  where  her  discipline  did  not 
in  the  least  fit  her  for  thinking  out  methods 
of  her  own.    The  intervening  years  have  heen 
passed  in  practising  music,  in  fancy-work,  in 
novel-reading,  and  in  party rgoing :  no  thought 
having  yet  been  given  to  the  grave  responsi- 
bilities of  maternity;   and  scarcely  any  of 
that  solid  intellectual  culture  obtained  which 
would  be  some  preparation  for  such  responsi- 
bilities.   And  now  see  her  with  an  imf  olding 
human  character  committed  to  her  charge— 
see  her  profoundly  ignoituit  of  the  phenomena 
with  which  she  has  to  deal,  undertaking  to 
do  that  which  can  be  done  but  imperfectly 
even  with  the  aid  of  the  prof oundest  knowl- 
edge.   She  knows  nothing  about  the  nature 
of   the  emotions,  their  order  of  evolution, 
their  functions,  or  where  use  ends  and  abuse 
begins.     She  is  under  the  impression  that 
some  of  the  feelings  are  wholly  bad,  which  is 
not  true  of  any  one  of  them;  and  that  others 
are  good,  however  far  they  may  be  carried, 
which  is  also  not  true  of  any  one  of  them. 
And  then,  ignorant  as  she  is  of  that  with 
which  she  has  to  deal,  she  is  equally  ignorant 
of  the  effects  that  will  be  produced  on  it  by 
this  or  that  treatment.    What  can  be  more 
inevitable  than  the  disastrous  results  we  see 
hourly  arising?    Lacking  knowledge  of  men- 
tal phenomena,  with  their  causes  and  conse- 
quences, her  interference  is  frequently  more 
mischievous  than  absolute  passivity  would 
have  been.    This  and  that  kind  of  action, 
which  are  quite  normal  and  beneficial,  she 
perpetually  thwarts;  and  so  diminishes  the 
child^s  happiness  and  profit,  injures  its  tem- 
per and  her  own,  and  produces  estrangement. 
Deeds  which  she  thinks  it  desirable  to  en- 
courage, she  gets  performed  by  threats  and 
bribes,  or  by  exciting  a  desire  for  applause: 
considering  little  what  the  inward  motive 
may  be,  so  long  as  the  outward  conduct 
conforms;  and  thus  cultivating  hypocrisy, 
and    fear,    and    selfishness,    in    place    of 
good  feeling.    While  insisting  on  truthful- 
ness, she  constantly  sets  an  example  of  im- 
truth,  by  threatening   penalties  which  she 
does  not  inflict.    While  inculcating  self-con- 
trol, she  hourly  visits  on  her  little  ones  angry 
scoldings  for  acts  that  do  not  call  for  them. 
She  has  not  the  remotest  idea  that  in  the 
nursery,  as  in  the  world,  that  alone  is  the 
truly  salutary  discipline  which  visits  on  all 
conduct,  good  and  bad,  the  natural  conse- 
quences—the consequences,    pleasurable    or 
painful,  which  in  the  nature  of  things  such 
conduct  tends  to  bring.    Being  thus  without 


theorotic  guidance,  and  quite  incapable  of 
guiding  herself  by  tracing  the  mental  proc- 
esses going  on  in  her  children,  her  rule  is  im- 
pulsive, inconsistent,  mischievous,  often,  in 
the  highest  degree ;  and  would  indeed  be  gen- 
erally ruinous,  were  it  not  that  the  over- 
whelming tendency  of  the  growing  mind  to 
assume  the  moral  type  of  the  race,  usually 
subordinates  all  minor  influences. 

And  then  thQ  culture  of  the  intellect — is  not 
this,  too,  mismanaged  in  a  similar  mannert 
Grant  that  the  phenomena  of   intelligence 
conform  to  laws;  grsmt  that  the  evolatioQ  of 
intelligence  in  a  child  also  conforms  to  laws; 
and  it  follows  inevitably  that  education  can 
be  rightly  guided  only  by  a  knowledge  of 
these  laws.    To  suppose  that  you  can  prop- 
erly regulate  this  process  of  forming  and  ac- 
cumulating ideas,  without  understanding  the 
nature  of  the  process,  is  absurd.    How  widely, 
then,  must  teaching  as  it  is,  differ  &om  teach- 
ing as  it  should  be ;  when  hardly  any  parents; 
and  but  few  teachers,  know  anything  about 
psychology.    As  might  be  expected,  the  sys- 
tem is  grievously  at  fault,  alike  in  matter  anoL 
in  manner.    While  the  right  class  of  facts  ii 
withheld,  the  wrong  class  is  forcibly  admin-; 
istered  in  the  wrong  way  and  in  the  wTOogi 
order.    With  that  common  limited  idea  o^ 
education  which   confines  it  to  knowledgQ 
gained  from  books,  parents  thrust  primer^ 
into  the  hands  of  their  little  ones  years  toC( 
soon,  to  their  great  injury.    Not  recogmnngj 
the  truth  that  the  function  of  books  is  sup- 
plementary— ^that    they    form    an    indired 
means  to  knowledge  when  direct  means  fai 
— a  means  of  seeing  through  other  men  what 
you  cannot  see  for  yourself;  they  are  eagef 
to  give  second-hand  facts  in  place  of  first- 
hand  facts.     Not  perceiving  the  enormoui 
value  of  that  spontaneous  education  whid 
goes  on  in  early  years — ^not  perceiving  that  a 
child^s  restless  observation,  instead  of  being 
ignored  or  checked,  should  be  diligently  ad^ 
ministered  to,  and  made  as  accurate  and  com' 
plete  as  jKMSsible;  they  insist  on  occupying  iti 
eyes  and  thoughts  with  things  that  are,  foi 
the  time  being,  incomprehensible  and  repug 
nant.     Possessed    by  a   superstition  whia 
worships  the  symbols  of  knowledge  instead 
of  the  knowledge  itself,  they  do  not  see  thad 
only  when  his  acquaintance  with  the  object) 
and  processes  of  the  household,  the  stre^ 
and  the  fields,  is  becoming  tolerably  exhaust 
ive— only  then  should  a  child  be  introduced 
to  the   new  sources  of    information  whid 
books   supply:   and  this,  not  only  becaoai 
immediate  cognition  is  of  far  greater  valoi 
than  mediate  cognition ;  but  also,  because  tfai 
words  contained  in  books  can  be  rightly  in 
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lerpreted  into  ideas,  only  in  proportion  to  the 
antecedent  experience  of  thinga  Observe 
next,  that  this  formal  instruction,  far  too 
80(m  commenced,  is  carried  on  with  but  lit- 
tle reference  to  the  laws  of  mental  develop- 
ment 

Intellectual  progress  is  of  necessity  from 
the  concrete  to  the  abstract  But  regardless 
of  this,  highly  abstract  subjects,  such  as  gram- 
mar, which  should  come  quite  late,  are  be- 
gun quite  early.  Political  geography,  dead 
and  uninteresting  to  a  child,  and  which 
should  be  an  appendage  of  sociological  studies, 
is  commenced  betimes;  while  physical  geog- 
n^hy,  comprehensible  and  comparatively 
attractive  to  a  child,  is  in  great  part  passed 
over.  Nearly  every  subject  dealt  with  is  ar- 
ranged in  abnormal  order:  definitions,  and 
rules,  and  principles  being  put  first,  instead 
of  being  disclosed,  as  they  are  in  the  order  of 
nature,  through  the  study  of  cases.  And 
then,  pervading  the  whole,  is  the  vicious  sys- 
tem of  rote  learning— «  system  of  sacrificing 
the  spirit  to  the  letter.  See  the  results. 
What  with  perceptions  unnaturaUy  dulled  by 
early  thwarting,  and  a  coerced  attention  to 
books— what  with  the  mental  confusion  pro- 
duced by  teaching  subjects  before  they  can 
be  understood,  and  in  each  of  them  giving 
generalisations  before  the  facts  of  which  these 
are  the  generalizations — ^what  with  making  the 
pupil  a  mere  passive  recipient  of  other^s  ideas, 
aodnot  in  the  least  leading  him  to  be  an  active 
inquirer  or  self-instructor^and  what  with 
taxing  the  faculties  to  excess;  there  are  very 
few  minds  that  become  as  efficient  as  they 
might  be.  Examinations  being  once  passed, 
books  are  laid  aside;  the  greater  part  of 
what  has  been  acquired,  being  unorganized, 
soon  drops  out  of  recollection;  what  remains 
is  mostly  inert— the  art  of  applying  knowl- 
edge not  having  been  cultivated;  and^theqe 
is  but  Uttle  power  either  of  accurate  observa- 
tion or  independent  thinking.  To  all  which 
add,  that  while  much  of  the  information 
gained  is  of  relatively  small  value,  an  im- 
mense mass  of  information  of  transcendent 
value  is  entirely  passed  over. 

Thus  we  find  the  facts  to  be  such  as  might 
have  been  inferred  d  j^rion.  The  training  of 
children— physical,  moral,  and  intellectual — 
is  dreadfully  defective.  And  in  great  meas- 
ure it  is  so,  because  parents  are  devoid  of  that 
knowledge  by  which  this  training  can  alone 
be  rightly  guided.  What  is  to  be  expected 
▼ben  one  of  the  most  intricate  of  problems  as 
undertaken  by  those  who  have  given  scarcely 
a  thought  to  the  principles  on  which  its  solu- 
tion depends?  For  shoe-making  or  house- 
^^cling,  for  the  management  of  a  ship  or  a 


locomotive-engine,  a  long  I4>pr6nticeship  is 
needf  uL  Is  it  then,  that  the  unfolding  of  a 
human  being  in  body  and  mind,  is  so  compar- 
atively simple  a  process,  that  any  one  may 
superintend  and  regulate  it  with  no  prepara- 
tion whatever?  If  not — if  the  process  is  with 
one  exception  more  complex  than  any  in  Na- 
ture, and  the  task  of  administering  to  it  one 
of  surpassing  difficulty ;  is  it  not  madness  to 
make  no  provision  for  such  a  task?  Better 
sacrifice  accomplishments  than  omit  this  all^ 
essential  instruction.  When  a  father,  acting 
on  false  dogmas  adopted  without  examination, 
has  alienated  his  sons,  driven  them  into  re- 
bellion by  his  harsh  treatment,  ruined  them, 
and  made  himself  miserable ;  he  might  reflect 
that  the  study  of  Ethology  would  have  been 
worth  pursuing,  even  at  the  cost  of  knowing 
nothing  about  .^Sschylus.  When  a  mother  is 
mourning  over  a  first-bom  that  has  sunk  un- 
der the  sequelse  of  scarlet-fever— when  per- 
haps a  candid  medical  man  has  confirmed  her 
suspicion  that  her  child  would  have  recovered 
had  not  its  system  been  enfeebled  by  over- 
study — when  she  is  prostrate  under  the  pangs 
of  combined  grief  and  remorse;  it  is  but  a 
small  consolation  that  she  can  read  Dante  in 
the  original. 

Thus  we  see  that  for  regulating  the  third 
great  division  of  human  custivities,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  of  life  is  the  one  thing  need- 
fulji  Some  acquaintance  with  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  physiology  and  the  elementary  truths 
of  psychology  is  indispensable  for  the  right 
bringing  up  of  children.  We  doubt  not  thai 
this  assertion  will  by  many  be  read  with  a 
smile.  That  parents  in  general  should  be  ex- 
pected to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  subjects  so 
abstruse,  will  seem  to  them  an  absurdity. 
And  if  we  proposed  that  an  exhaustive  knowl- 
edge of  these  subjects  should  be  obtained  by 
all  fathers  and  mothers,  the  absurdity  would 
indeed  be  glaring  enough.  But  we  do  not. 
General  principles  only,  accompanied  by  such 
detailed  illustrations  as  may  be  needed  to 
make  them  understood,  would  suffice.  And 
these  might  be  readily,  taught— if  not  ration- 
ally, then  dogmatically.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
however,  here  are  the  indisputable  facts: — 
that  the  development  of  children  in  mind  and 
body  rigorously  obeys  certain  laws;  that  un- 
less these  laws  are  in  some  degree  conformed 
to  by  parents,  death  is  inevitable;  that  unless 
they  are  in  a  great  degree  conformed  to,  there 
must  result  serious  physical  and  mental  de- 
fects ;  and  that  only  when  they  are  completely 
conformed  to,  can  a  perfect  maturity  be 
reached.  Judge,  then,  whether  all  who  may 
one  day  be  parents,  should  not  strive  with 
I  some  anxiety  to  learn  what  these  laws  are. 
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From  the  parental  functions  let  us  pass  now 
to  the  functions  of  the  citizen.  We  have  here 
to  inquire  what  knowledge  best  fits  a  man  for 
the  discharge  of  these  functions.  It  cannot 
be  alleged,  as  in  the  last  case,  that  the  need 
for  knowledge  fitting  hin>  for  these  f xmctions 
is  whoUy  overlooked ;  for  our  school  courses 
contain  certain  studies  which,  nominally  at 
least,  bear  upon  political  and  social  duties. 
Of  these  the  only  one  that  occupies  a  promi- 
nent place  is  History. 

But  as  already  more  than  once  hinted,  the 
historic  information  commonly  given  is  al- 
most   valueless  £or  purposes  of    guidance. 
Scarcely  any  of  the  facts  set  down  in  our 
school-histories,  and  very  few  even  of  those 
contained  in  the  more  elaborate  works  writ- 
ten for  adults,  give  any  clue  to  the  right  prin- 
ciples of  political  ax;tion.    The  biographies  of 
monarchs  (and  our  children  commonly  learn 
little  else)  throw  scarcely  any  light  upon  the 
science  of  society.    Familiarity  with  court 
intrigues,  plots,  usurpations,  or  the  like,  and 
with  all  the  personalities  ^accompanying  them, 
aids  very  little  in  elucidating  the  principles, 
on  which  national  welfare  depends.    We  read 
of  some  squabble  for  power,  that  it  led  to  a 
pitched  battle;  that  such  and  such  were  the 
names  of  the  generals  and  their  leading  sub- 
ordinates; that  they  had  each  so  many  thou- 
sand infantry  and  cavalry,  and  so  many  can- 
non; that  they  arranged  their  forces  in  this 
and  that  order;  that  they  manoBuvred,  at- 
tacked, and  fell  back  in  certain  ways;  that  at 
this  part  of  the  day  such  disasters  were  sus- 
tained and  at  that  such  advantages  gained ; 
that  in  one  particuleu*  movement  some  leading 
officer  fell,  while  in  another  a  certain  regiment 
wasdecimated;  that  after  all  the  changing  fort- 
uned of  the  fight,  the  victory  was  gained  by 
thi9  or  that  army;  and  that  so  many  were 
killed  and  wounded  on  each  side,  and  so  many 
captured  by  the  conquerors.    And  now,  out 
of  the  accumulated  details  which  make  up 
the  narrative,  say  which  it  is  that  helps  you 
in  deciding  on  your  conduct  as  a  citizen. 
Supposing  even  that  you  had  diligently  read, 
not  only  ''  The  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the 
World,"  but  accounts  of  all  other  battles  that 
history  mentions ;  how  much  more  judicious 
would  your  vote  be  at  the  next  election? 
**  But  these  are  factd— interesting  facts,''  you 
say.    Without  doubt  they  are  facts  (such,  at 
least,  as  are  not  wholly  or  partially  fictions) ; 
and  to  many  they  may  be  interesting  facts. 
But  this  by  no  means  implies  that  tiiey  are 
valuable.    Factitious  or  morbid  opinion  often 
gives    seeming   value  to    things  that  have 
scarcely  any.    A  tuhpomaniac  will  not  part 
with  a  choice  bulb  for  its  weight  in  gold.    To 


another  man  an  ugly  piece  of  cracked  old 
china  seems  his  most  desirable  possession. 
And  there  are  those  who  give  high  prices  for 
the  relics  of  celebrated  murderers.    Will  it 
be  contended  that  these  tastes  are  any  meas- 
ures of  value  in  the  things  that  gratify  them? 
If  not,  then  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  lik- 
ing felt  for  certain  classes  of  historical  facts 
is  no  proof  of  their  worth;  cmd  that  we  must 
test  their  worth  as  we  test  the  worth  of  other 
facts,  by  asking  to  what  uses  they  are  appli- 
cable.   Were  some  one  to  tell  you  that  your 
neighbor's  cat  kittened  yesterday,  you  would 
say  the    information  was  worthless.     Fact 
though  it  might  be,  you  would  say  it  was  an 
utterly  useless  fact— a  fact  that  could  in  no 
way  influence  your  actions  in  life — ^a  fact  that 
would  not  help  you  in  learning  how  to  live 
completely.    Well,  apply  the  same  test  to  the 
great  mass  of  historical  facts,  and  ydu  will  get 
the  same  results.    They  are  facts  from  which 
no  conclusions  can  be  drawn — unorganizabk 
facts ;  and  therefore  facts  which  can  be  of  no 
service  in  establishing  principles  of  conduct, 
which  is  the  chief  use  of  facts.    Bead  them, 
if  you  like,  for  amusement;  but  do  not  flatter 
yourself  they  are  instructive. 

That  which  constitutes  History,  properly  so 
called,  is  in  great  part  omitted  from  works 
on  the  subject.    Only  of  late  years  have  his- 
torians commenced  giving  us,  in  any  consid- 
erable quantity,  the  truly  valuaUe  informa- 
tion.   As  in  past  ages  the  king  was  everything 
and  the  people  nothing;  so,  in  past  histories 
the  doings  of  the  king  fill  the  entire  picture, 
to  which  the  national  life  forms  but  an  ob- 
scure background.    While  only  now,  when 
the  welfare  of  nations  rather  than  of  rulers  is 
becoming  the  dominant  idea,  are  historians 
beginning  to  occupy  themselves  with  the  i^e- 
nomena  of  social  progress.   That  which  it  real- 
ly coi^cems  us  to  know,  is  the  natural  history 
of  society.    We  want  all  facts  which  help  us 
to  understand  how  a  nation  has  grown  and  oi^ 
ganized  itself.    Among  these,  let  us  of  course 
have  an  account  of  its  ^vemnaent;  with  as 
little  as  may  be  of  gossip  about  the  men  who 
officered  it,  and  as  much  as  possible  about  the 
structure,   principles,    methods,    prejudioee, 
corruptions,  etc.,  which  it  exhibited:  and  let. 
this  account  not  only  include  the  nature  and 
actions  of  the  central  government,  but  alao 
those  of  local  governments,  down  to  their  mi- 
nutest ramifications.    Let  us  of  course  also 
have  a  parallel  description  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal government— its  organization,  its  oonduct, 
its  power,  its  relations  to  the  State:  and  ao* 
companying  this,  the  ceremonial,  creed,  and 
religious  ideas— not  only  those  nominally  be- 
lieved, but  those  really  believed  and  acted 
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upon.  Let  us  at  the  same  time  be  informed 
of  the  control  exercised  by  class  over  class, 
as  displayed  in  all  social  observances'-in  ti- 
tles, ralutations,  and  forms  of  address.  Let 
118  know,  too,  what  were  all  the  other  customs 
wMch  regulated  the  popular  life  out  of  doors 
and  uHloors:  including  those  which  concern 
the  relations  of  the  sexes,  and  the  relations  of 
parents  to  children.  The  superstitions,  also, 
from  the  more  important  myths  down  to  the 
charms  in  common  use,  should  be  indicated. 
Next  should  come  a  delineation  of  the  indus- 
trial system;  showing  to  what  extent  the  di- 
vision of  labor  was  carried;  how  trades  were 
regulated,  whether  by  caste,  guilds,  or  other- 
wise; what  was  the  connection  between  em- 
ployers and  employed ;  what  were  the  agen- 
cies for  distributing  commodities,  what  were 
(he  means  of  communication;  what  was  the 
circolating  medium.  Accompanying  all 
which  should  come  an  account  of  the  indus- 
trial arts  technically  considered :  stating  the 
processes  in  use,  and  the  quality  of  the  pro- 
ducts. Further,  the  intellectual  condition  of 
the  nation  in  its  various  grades  should  be  de- 
picted :  not  only  with  respect  to  the  kind  and 
amount  of  education,  but  with  respect  to  the 
progress  made  in  science,  and  the  prevailing 
maimer  of  thinking.  The  d^ree  of  aesthetic 
culture,  as  displayed  in  architecture,  sculpt- 
ure, painting,  dress,  music,  poetry,  and  fic- 
tion, should  be  described.  Nor  should  there 
be  omitted  a  sketch  of  the  daily  lives  of  the 
people— their  food,  their  homes,  and  their 
amusements.  And  lastly,  to  connect  the 
▼hole,  should  be  exhibited  the  morals,  theo- 
retical and  practical,  of  all  classes:  as  indi- 
cated in  their  laws,  habits,  proverbs,  deeds. 
All  thebe  facts,  given  with  as  much  brevity  as 
oonaists  with  clearness  and  accuracy,  should 
be  80  grouped  and  arranged  that  they  may  be 
o(»nprehended  in  their  ensemble;  and  thus 
may  be  contemplated  as  mutually  dependent 
puts  of  one  great  whole.  The  aim  should  be 
wto present  them  that  we  may  readily  trace 
the  wnsenaus  subsisting  among  them;  with 
the  view  of  learning  what  social  phenomena 
coexist  with  what  others.  And  then  the  cor- 
raeponding  delineations  of  succeeding  ages 
should  be  so  managed  as  to  show  us,  as  clear- 
ly as  may  be,  .how  each  belief,  institution, 
custom  and  arrangement  was  modified;  and 
how  the  conaentus  of  preceding  structures 
end  functions  was  developed  into  the  concen- 
sus of  succeeding  ones.  Such  alone  is  the 
kind  of  information  respecting  past  times, 
whidi  can  be  of  service  to  the  citizen  for  the 
i^egolation  of  his  conduct.  The  only  history 
that  is  of  in-actical  value,  is  what  may  be 
^SAl&ed  Descriptive  Sociology.    And  the  high- 1 


est  office  of  the  historian  is  to  so  narrate  the 
lives  of  nations,  as  to  furnish  mateiials  for  a 
Comparative  Sociology;  and  for  the  subse- 
quent determination  of  the  ultimate  laws  to 
which  social  phenomena  conform. 

But  now  mark,  that  even  supposing  an  ade- 
quate stock  of  this  truly  valuable  historical 
knowledge  has  been  acquired,  it  is  of  compar- 
atively little  use  without  the  key.  And  the 
key  is  to  be  found  only  in  Science.  Without 
an  acquaintance  with  the  general  truths  of  bi- 
ology and  psychology,  rational  interpretation 
of  social  phenomena  is  impossible.  Only  in 
proportion  as  men  obtain  a  certain  rude,  em- 
pirical knowledge  of  human  nature,  cure  they 
enabled  to  understand  even  the  simplest  facts 
of  social  life:  as,  for  instance,  the  relation  be- 
tween supply  and  demand.  And  if  not  even 
the  most  elementary  truths  of  sociology  can 
be  reached  until  some  knowledge  is  obtained 
of  how  men  generally  think,  feel,  and  act  un- 
der given  circumstances;  then  it  is  manifest 
that  there  can  be  nothing  like  a  wide  compre- 
hension of  sociology,  unless  through  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  man  in  all  his  faculties, 
bodily  and  mental.  Ck)nsider  the  matter  in 
the  abstract,  and  this  conclusion  is  self-evi- 
dent. Thus : — Society  is  made  up  of  individu- 
als; all  that  is  done  in  society  is  done  by  the 
combined  actions  of  individuals;  and  there- 
fore, in  individual  actions  only  can  be  found 
the  solutions  of  social  phenomena.  But  the 
actions  of  individuals  depend  on  the  laws  of 
their  natures;  and  their  actions  cannot  be 
understood  until  these  laws  are  understood. 
These  laws,  however,  when  reduced  to  their 
simplest  expression,  are  found  to  depend  on 
the  laws  of  body  and  mind  in  general.  Hence 
it  necessarily  follows,  that  biology  and  psy* 
chology  are  indispensable  as  interpreters  of  so- 
ciology. Or,  to  state  the  conclusions  still  more 
simply : — all  social  phenomena  are  phenomena 
of  life— are  the  most  complex  manifestations 
of  life — are  ultimately  dependent  on  the  laws 
of  life— and  can  be  understood  only  when  the 
laws  of  life  are  understood.  Thus,  then,  we 
see  that  for  the  regulation  of  this  foiuth  divi- 
sion of  htunan  activities,  we  are,  as  before,  de- 
pendent on  Science.  Of  the  knowledge  com- 
monly imparted  in  educational  courseis,  very 
little  is  of  any  service  in  guiding  a  man  in  his 
conduct  as  a  citizen.  Only  a  small  part  of  the 
history  he  reads  is  of  practical  value;  and  of 
this  small  part  he  is  not  prepared  to  make 
proper  use.  He  commonly  lacks  not  only  the 
materials  for,  but  the  very  conception  of,  de- 
scriptive sociology;  and  he  also  lacks  that 
knowledge  of  the  organic  sciences,  without 
which  even  descriptive  sociology  can  give 
him  but  little  aid. 
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EDUCATION. 


And  now  we  come  to  that  remaining  divi- 
sion of  human  life  which  includes  the  relaxa- 
tions, pleasures,  and  amusements  filling  leis- 
ure hours.  After  considering  what  training 
best  fits  for  self-preservation,  for  the  obtain- 
ment  of  sustenance,  for  the  discharge  of  pa- 
I'ental  duties,  and  for  the  regulation  of  social 
and  political  conduct ;  we  have  now  to  consid- 
er what  training  best  fits  for  the  miscellaneous 
ends  not  included  in  these — ^for  the  enjoy- 
ments of  Nature,  of  Literature,  and  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  in  all  their  foi*ms.  Postponing 
them  as  we  do  to  things  that  bear  more  vitally 
upon  human  welfare;  and  bringing  every- 
thing, as  we  have,  to  the  test  of  actual  value; 
it  will  perhaps  be  inferred  that  we  are  inclined 
to  sUght  these  less  essential  things.  No  great- 
er mistake  could  be  made,  however.  We 
yield  to  none  in  the  value  we  attach  to  aesthetic 
culture  and  its  pleasures.  Without  painting, 
sculpture,  music,  poetry,  and  the  emotions 
produced  by  natural  beauty  of  every  kind, 
life  woiild  lose  half  its  charm.  So  far  from 
thinking  that  the  training  and  gratification 
of  the  tastes  are  unimportant,  we  believe  the 
time  will  come  when  they  will  occupy  a  much 
larger  share  of  human  life  than  now.  When 
the  forces  of  Nature  have  been  fully  conquered 
to  man^s  use— when  the  means  of  production 
have  been  brought  to  perfection — ^when  labor 
has  been  economized  to  the  highest  degree — 
when  education  has  been  so  systematized  that 
a  preparation  for  the  more  essential  activities 
may  be  made  with  comparative  rapidity — and 
when,  consequently,  there  is  a  great  increase 
of  spare  time ;  then  will  the  poetry,  both  of 
Art  and  Nature,  rightly  fill  a  large  space  in 
the  minds  of  all. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  admit  that  aesthetic 
culture  is  in  a  high  degree  conducive  to  hu- 
man happiness ;  and  another  thing  to  admit 
that  it  is  a  fundamental  requisite  to  human 
happiness.  However  important  it  may  be,  it 
must  yield  precedence  to  those  kinds  of  cult- 
ure which  bear  more  directly  upon  the  duties 
of  life.  As  before  hinted,  literature  and  the 
fine  arts  are  made  possible  by  those  activities 
which  make  individual  and  social  life  possi- 
ble; and  manifestly,  that  which  is  made  possi- 
ble, must  be  postponed  to  that  which  makes 
it  possible.  A  florist  cultivates  a  plant  for  the 
sake  of  its  flower;  and  regards  the  roots  and 
leaves  as  of  value,  chiefly  because  they  are  in- 
strumental in  producing  the  flower.  But 
while,  as  an  ultimate  product,  the  flower  is 
the  thing  to  which  everything  else  is  subordi- 
nate, the  florist  very  well  knows  that  the 
root  and  leaves  are  intrinsically  of  greater 
importance ;  because  on  them  the  evolution  of 
the  flower  depends.    He  bestows  every  care 


in  rearing  a  healthy  plant;  and  k&ows  it 
would  be  folly  if,  in  his  anxiety  to  obtain  the 
flower,  he  were  to  neglect  the  plant.  Simflar- 
ly  in  the  case  before  us.  Architecture,  scqlpt- 
ure,  painting,  music,  poetry,  etc.,  may  be 
truly  called  the  efflorescence  of  civilized  life. 
But  even  supposing  them  to  be  of  such  tran-  ' 
sceudent  worth  as  to  subordinate  the  civilized 
life  out  of  which  they  grow  (which  can  hardly 
be  asserted),  it  will  still  be  admitted  that  the 
production  of  a  healthy  civilized  life  must  be 
the  first  consideration;  and  that  the  knowl- 
edge conducing  to  this  must  occupy  the  high- 
est place. 

And  here  we  see  most  distinctly  the  vice  of 
our  educational  system.  It  n^lects  the  plant ' 
for  the  sake  of  the  flower.  In  anxiety  for  de- 
gance,  it  forgets  substance.  While  it  gives 
no  knowledge  conducive  to  self-preservation 
— while  of  knowledge  that  facilitates  gaining 
a  livelihood  it  gives  but  the  rudim^itB,  and 
leaves  the  greater  part  to  be  picked  up  any 
how  in  after  life— while  for  the  discharge  of 
parental  functions  it  makes  not  the  slightest 
provision—and  while  for  the  duties  of  citizeD- 
ship  it  prepares  by  imparting  a  mass  of  facte, 
most  of  which  are  irrelevant,  and  the  lesl 
without  a  key ;  it  is  diligent  in  teaching  every- 
thing that  adds  to  reflnement,  polish,  ^dat. 
However  fully  we  may  admit  that  extensiTe 
acquaintance  with  modem  languages  is  a 
valuable  accomplishment,  which,  through 
reading,  conversation,  and  travel,  aids  in 
giving  a  certain  finish;  it  by  no  meaoB  fol- 
lows that  this  result  is  rightly  purchased  at 
the  cost  of  that  vitally  important  knowledge 
sacrificed  to  it.  Supposing  it  true  that  daasi- 
cal  education  conduces  to  elegance  and  cor- 
rectness of  style;  it  cannot  be  said  that  ele- 
gance and  correctness  of  style  are  compara^ 
ble  in  importance  to  a  familiarity  wiUi  the 
principles  that  should  guide  the  reanng  of 
children.  Grant  that  the  taste  may  be  great- 
ly improved  by  reading  all  the  poetry  writ- 
ten in  extinct  languages;  yet  it  is  not  to  be 
inferred  that,  such  improvement  of  taste  is 
equivalent  in  value  to  an  acquaintance  with 
the  laws  of  health.  Accomplishments,  the 
fine  arts,  bellea-lettrea^  and  all  those  things 
which,  as  we  say,  constitute  the  effloresoence 
of  civilization,  should  be  wholly  subordinate 
to  that  knowledge  and  discipline  in  which 
civilization  rests.  As  they  occupy  the  iei^wt 
part  of  life,  bo  should  they  occupy  the  ieiaure 
part  of  education. 

Becognizing  thus  the  true  position  of  9» 
thetics,  and  holding  that  while  the  cultivation 
of  them  should  form  a  part  of  education  from 
its  conmiencement,  such  cultivation  sboold 
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be  subsidJary ;  we  have  now  to  inquire  what 

knowledge  is  of  moet  use  to  this  end — ^what 
knowledge  hest  fits  for  this  remaining  sphere 
of  activity.  To  this  question  the  answer  is 
still  the  same  as  heretofore.  Unexx>ected  as 
the  assertion  may  he,  it  is  nevertheless  true, 
that  the  highest  Art  of  every  kind  is  hased 
upon  Science — that  without  Science  there  can 
be  neither  perfect  production  nor  full  appre- 
ciation. Science,  in  that  limited  technical 
acceptation  current  in  society,  may  not  have 
been  possessed  by  many  artists  of  high  re- 
pute; but  acute  observers  as  they  have  been, 
they  have  always  possessed  a  stock  of  those 
empirical  generalizations  which  constitute 
science  in  its  lowest  phase;  and  they  have 
habitually  fallen  far  below  perfection,  partly 
because  their  generalizations  were  compara- 
tively few  and  inaccurate.  That  science  nec- 
essarily underlies  the  fine  arts,  becomes  mani- 
fest, a  priori,  when  we  remember  that  art- 
products  are  all  more  or  less  representative 
of  objective  or  subjective  phenomena;  that 
they  can  be  true  only  in  proportion  as  they 
conform  to  the  laws  of  these  phenomena;  and 
that  before  they  can  thus  conform  the  artist 
muRt  know  what  these  laws  are.  That  this 
d  priori  conclusion  tallies  with  experience 
we  shall  soon  see. 

Youths  preparing  for  the  practice  of  sculpt- 
ure, have  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
bones  and  muscles  of  the  human  frame  in 
their  distribution,  attachments,  and  move- 
ments. This  is  a  portion  of  science;  and  it 
has  been  found  needful  to  impart  it  for  the 
prevention  of  those  many  errors  which  sculp- 
tors who  do  not  possess  it  commit.  For  the 
prevention  of  other  mistakes,  a  knowledge  of 
mechanical  principles  is  requisite;  and  such 
knowledge  not  being  usually  possessed,  grave 
mechanical  mistakes  are  frequently  made. 
Take  an  instance.  For  the  stability  of  a  fig- 
ure it  is  needful  that  the  perpendicular  from 
the  centre  of  gravity—**  the  line  of  direction," 
as  it  is  called — should  fall  within  the  base  of 
support;  and  hence  it  happens,  that  when  a 
man  assumes  the  attitude  known  as  **  stand- 
ing at  ease,"  in  which  one  leg  is  straightened 
and  the  other  relaxed,  the  line  of  direction 
falls  within  the  foot  of  the  straightened  leg. 
But  sculptors  unfamiliar  with  the  theory  of 
equihbrium,  ndt  unconunonly  so  represent  this 
attitude,  that  the  line  of  direction  falls  mid- 
way between  the  feet.  Ignorance  of  the  laws 
of  momentum  leads  to  analogous  errors:  as 
witness  the  admired  Discobolus,  which,  as  it 
is  posed,  must  inevitably  fall  forward  the 
moment  the  quoit  is  delivered. 

In  painting,  the  necessity  for  scientific 
knowledge,  empirical  if  not  rational,  is  still 


more  conspicuoua  In  what  consists  the  gro- 
tesqueness  of  Chinese  pictures,  unless  in  their 
utter  disregard  of  the  laws  of  appearances — in 
their  absurd  linear  perspective,  and  their  want 
of  aerial  perspective?  In  what  are  the  drawings 
of  a  child  so  faulty,  if  not  in  a  similar  absence 
of  truth — an  absence  arising,  in  great  part, 
from  ignorance  of  the  way  in  which  the  as- 
pects of  things  vary  with  the  conditions?  Do 
but  remember  the  books  and  lectures  by 
which  students  are  instructed;  or  consider 
the  criticisms  of  Buskin;  or  look  at  the  do> 
ings  of  the  Pre-Baffaelites;  and  you  will  see 
that  progress  in  painting  implies  increasing 
knowledge  of  how  effects  in  Nature  are  pro- 
duced. The  moet  diligent  observation,  if  not 
aided  by  science,  fails  to  preserve  from  error. 
Every  painter  will  indorse  the  assertion  that 
unless  it  is  known  what  api>earance6  must 
exist  under  given  circumstances,  they  often 
will  not  be  perceived;  and  to  know  what  ap- 
pearances must  exist,  is,  in  so  far,  to  under- 
stand the  science  of  appearances.  From  want 
of  science  Mr.  J.  Lewis,  careful  painter  as  he 
is,  casts  the  shadow  of  a  lattice-window  in 
sharply-defined  lines  upon  an  opposite  wall ; 
which  he  would  not  have  done,  had  he  been 
familiar  with  the  phenomena  of  penumbrse. 
From  want  of  science,  Mr.  Bosetti,  catching 
sight  of  a  peculiar  iridescence  displayed  by 
certain  hairy  surfaces  under  particular  lights 
(an  iridescence  caused  by  the  diffraction  of 
light  in  passing  the  hairs),  commits  the  error 
of  showing  this  iridescence  on  surfaces  and 
in  positions  where  it  could  not  occur. 

To  say  that  music,  too,  has  need  of  scientific 
aid  will  seem  still  more  surprising.  Tet  it  is 
demonstrable  that  music  is  but  an  idealization 
of  the  natural  lang^uage  of  emotion ;  and  that 
consequently,  music  must  be  good  or  bad  ac- 
cording as  it  conforms  to  the  laws  of  this  nat- 
ural language.  The  various  infiections  of 
voice  which  accompany  feelings  of  different 
kinds  and  intensities,  have  been  shown  to  be 
the  germs  out  of  which  music  is  developed. 
It  has  been  further  shown,  that  these  infiec- 
tions and  cadences  are  not  accidental  or  arbi- 
trary;  but  that  they  are  determined  by  cer- 
tain general  principles  of  vital  action;  and 
that  their  expressiveness  depends  on  this. 
Whence  it  follows  that  musical  phrases  and 
the  melodies  built  of  them,  can  be  effective 
only  when  they  are  in  harmony  with  these 
general  principles.  It  is  difficult  here  prop- 
erly to  illustrate  this  position.  But  perhaps 
it  will  suffice  to  instance  the  swarms  of  worth- 
less ballads  that  infest  drawing-rooms,  as 
comi)oeitions  which  science  would  forbid. 
They  sin  against  science  by  setting  to  music 
ideas  that  are  not  emotional  enough  to  prompt 
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musioal  expression ;  and  they  also  sin  against 
science  by  using  musical  phrases  that  have  no 
natural  relation  to  the  ideas  expressed:  even 
where  these  are  emotional.  They  are  bad  be- 
cause they  are  tmtrue.  And  to  say  they  are 
untrue,  is  to  say  they  are  unscientific. 

Even  in  poetry  the  same  thing  holds.  Like 
music,  poetry  has  its  root  in  those  natiu*al 
modes  of  expression  which  accompany  deep 
feeling.  Its  rhythm,  its  strong  and  numerous 
meti^hors,  its  hyperboles,  its  violent  inver- 
sions, are  simply  exaggerations  of  the  traits 
of  excited  speech.  To  be  good,  therefore, 
poetry  must  pay  respect  to  those  laws  of  ner- 
vous action  which  excited  speech  obeys.  In 
intensifying  and  combining  the  traits  of  ex- 
cited speech,  it  must  have  due  regard  to  pro- 
portion—must not  use  its  appliances  without 
restriction;  but,  where  the  ideas  are  least 
emotional,  must  use  the  forms  of  poetical  ex- 
pression sparingly;  must  use  them  more 
freely  as  the  emotion  rises;  and  must  carry 
them  all  to  their  greatest  extent  only  where 
the  emotion  reaches  a  climax.  The  entire 
contravention  of  these  principles  results  in 
bombast  or  doggereL  The  insufficient  respect 
for  them  is  seen  in  didactic  poetry.  And  it 
is  because  they  are  rarely  fully  obeyed,  that 
we  have  so  much  poetry  that  is  inartistic. 

Not  only  is  it  that  the  artist,  of  whatever 
kind,  cannol  produce  a  truthful  wbrk  without 
he  understands  the  laws  of  the  phenomena  he 
represents ;  but  it  is  that  he  must  also  under- 
stand how  the  minds  of  spectators  or  listeners 
will  be  affected  by  the  several  peculiarities  of 
his  work — ^a  question  in  psychology.  What 
impression  any  given  art-product  generates, 
manifestly  depends  upon  the  mental  natures 
of  those  to  whom  ft  is  presented ;  and  as  all 
mental  natures  have  certain  general  princi- 
ples in  common,  there  must  result  certain 
corresponding  general  principles  on  which 
alone  art-products  can  be  successfully  framed. 
These  general  principles  cannot  be  fully  un- 
derstood and  applied,  unless  the  artist  sees 
how  they  follow  from  the  laws  of  mind.  To 
ask  whether  the  composition  of  a  picture  is 
good,  is  really  to  ask  how  the  perceptions  and 
feelings  of  observers  will  be  affected  by  it. 
To  ask  whether  a  drama  is  well  constructed, 
18  to  ask  whether  its  situations  are  so  ar- 
ranged as  duly  to  consult  the  power  of  atten- 
tion of  an  audience,  and  duly  to  avoid  over- 
taxing any  one  class  of  feelings.  Equally  in 
arranging  the  leading  divisions  of  a  x>oem  or 
fiction,  and  in  combining  the  words  of  a  sin- 
gle sentence,  the  goodness  of  the  effect  de- 
pends upon  the  skill  with  which  the  mental 
energies  and  susceptibilities  of  the  reader  are 
economized.    Every  artist,  in  the  course  of 


his  education  and  after-life,  accumulates  a 
stock  of  maxims  by  which  his  practice  is  reg- 
ulated. Trace  such  maxims  to  their  roots, 
and  you  find  they  inevitably  lead  you  down 
to  psychological  principles.  And  only  when 
the  artist  rationally  understands  these  p^- 
chological  principles  and  their  various  corol- 
laries, can  he  work  in  harmony  with  them. 

We  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that 
science  will  make  an  artist.  While  we  con- 
tend that  the  leading  laws  both  of  objective 
and  subjective  phenomena  must  be  under- 
stood by  him,  we  by  no  means  contend  that 
knowledge  of  such  laws  will  serve  in  place  of 
natural  perception.  Not  only  the  poet,  but 
also  the  artist  of  every  type,  is  bom,  not 
made.  What  we  assert  is,  that  innate  faculty 
alone  will  not  suffice ;  but  must  have  the  aid 
of  organized  knowledge.  Intuition  will  do 
much,  but  it  will  not  do  alL  Only  when 
Genius  id  married  to  Science  can  the  highest 
results  be  produced. 

As  we  have  above  asserted,  Science  is  nec- 
essary not  only  for  the  most  successful  pro- 
duction, but  also  for  the  full  appreciation  of 
the  fine  arts.  In  what  consists  the  greater 
ability  of  a  man  than  of  a  child  to  perceive 
the  beauties  of  a  picture;  unless  it  is  in  his 
niore  extended  knowledge  of  those  truths  in 
nature  or  life  which  the  picture  renders! 
How  happens  the  cultivated  gentleman  to  en- 
joy a  fine  poem  so  much  more  than  a  bocnr 
does;  if  it  is  not  because  his  wider  acquaint- 
ance with  objects  and  actions  enables  him  to 
see  in  the  poem  much  that  the  boor  cannot 
see?  And  if,  as  is  here  so  obvious,  there 
must  be  some  familiarity  with  the  things  rep- 
resented, before  the  representation  can  be  ap- 
preciated; then  the  representation  can  be 
completely  appreciated,  only  in  proportion  as 
the  things  represented  are  completely  under- 
stood. The  fact  is,  that  every  additional 
truth  which  a  work  of  art  expresses,  gives  an 
additional  pleasure  to  the  percipient  mind— a 
pleasure  that  is  missed  by  those  ignorant  of 
this  truth.  The  more  realities  an  artist  indi- 
cates in  any  given  amoimt  of  work,  the  more 
faculties  does  he  appeal  to;  the  more  numer- 
ous associated  ideas  does  he  suggest ;  the  more 
gratification  does  he  afford.  But  to  receive 
this  gratification  the  spectator,  listener,  or 
reader,  must  know  the  realilies  which  the 
artist  has  indicated ;  and  to  know  these  reali- 
ties is  to  know  so  much  science. 

And  now  let  us  not  overlook  the  further 
great  fact,  that  not  only  does  science  under- 
lie sculpture,  painting,  music,  poetr>%  but  that 
science  is  itself  poetic.  The  current  opinion 
that' science  and  poetry  are  opposed  is  a  delu- 
sion.   It  is  doubtless  true  that  as  states  of 
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consciousness,  cognition  and  emotion  tend  to 
exclude  each  other.  And  it  is  doubtless  also 
true  that  an  extreme  activity  of  the  reflective 
powers  tends  to  deaden  the  feelings ;  while  an 
extreme  activity  of  the  feelings  tends  to 
deaden  the  reflective  powers;  in  which  sense, 
indeed,  all  orders  of  activity  are  antagonistic 
to  each  other.  But  it  is  not  true  that  the 
fiacts  of  science  are  unpoeticcd:  or  that  the 
cultivation  of  science  is  necessarily  unfriendly 
to  the  exercise  of  imagination  or  the  love  of 
the  beautiful.  On  the  contrary  science  opens 
up  realms  of  poetry  where  to  the  unscientiflc 
ail  is  a  blank.  Those  engaged  in  scientific 
researches  constantly  show  us  that  they  real- 
ize not  less  vividly,  but  more  vividly,  than 
others,  the  poetry  of  their  subjects.  Who- 
ever wiU  dip  into  Hugh  Miller's  works  on  ge- 
ology, or  read  Mr.  Lewes's  '*  Seaside  Studies, '' 
will  perceive  that  science  excites  poetry  rather 
than  extinguishes  it.  And  whoever  will  con- 
template the  life  of  Goethe  will  see  that  the 
poet  and  the  man  of  science  can  co-eidst  in 
equal  activity.  Is  it  not,  indeed,  an  absurd 
and  almost  a  sacrilegious  belief  that  the  more 
a  man  studies  Nature  the  less  he  revei:es  it? 
Think  you  that  a  drop  of  water,  which  to  the 
vulgar  eye  is  but  a  drop  of  water,  loses  any- 
thing in  the  eye  of  the  physicist  who  knows 
that  its  elements  are  held  together  by  a  force 
which,  if  suddenly  liberated,-  would  produce 
a  flash  of  lightning?  Think  you  that  what 
is  carelessly  looked  upon  by  the  uninitiated 
as  a  mere  snow-flake,  does  not  suggest  higher 
associations  to  one  who  has  seen  through  a 
microscope  the  wondrouidy  varied  and  ele- 
gant forms  of  snow-crystals?  Think  you 
that  the  rounded  rock  marked  with  parallel 
scratches  calls  up  as  much  poetry  in  an  igno- 
rant mind  as  in  the  mii^d  of  a  geologist,  who 
knows  that  over  this  rock  a  glacier  slid  a  mill- 
ion years  ago?  The  truth  is,  that  those  who 
have  never  entered  upon  scientiflc  pursuits 
know  not  a  tithe  of  the  poetry  by  which  they 
are  surrounded.  Whoever  has  not  in  youth 
ooUected  plants  and  insects,  knows  not  half 
th^  halo  of  interest  which  lanes  and  hedge- 
rows can  assume.  Whoever  has  not  sought 
for  fossils,  has  little  idea  of  the  poetical  asso- 
ciations that  surroimd  the  places  where  im- 
bedded treasures  were  found.  Whoever  at 
the  seaside  has  not  had  a  microscope  and 
aquarium,  has  yet  to  learn  what  the  highest 
pleasures  of  the  seaside  are.  Sad,  indeed,  is 
it  to  see  how  men  occupy  themselves  with 
trivialitieB,  and  are  indifferent  to  the  gprand- 
est  phenomena — care  not  to  understand  the 
architecture  of  the  Heavens,  but  are  deeply 
interested  in  some  ccntemptible  controversy 
about  the  intrigues  of  Mary  Queen  of  Soots! 


—are  learnedly  critical  over  a  Greek  ode,  and 
pass  by  without  a  glance  that  grand  epic 
written  by  the  flnger  of  Gk>d  upon  the  strata 
of  the  Earth  I 

We  find,  then,  that  even  for  this  remaining 
division  of  hiunan  activities,  scientiflc  culture 
is  the  proper  preparation.  We  find  that  sbs-  , 
thetics  in  general  are  necessarily  based  u'pon 
scientific  principles ;  and  can  be  pursued  with 
complete  success  only  through  an  acquaint- 
ance with  these  principles.  We  find  that  for 
the  criticism  and  due  appreciation  of  works 
of  art,  a  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of 
things,  or  in  other  words,  a  knowledge  of 
science,  is  requisite.  And  we  not  only  find 
that  science  is  the  handmaid  to  all  forms  of 
art  and  poetry,  but  that,  rightly  regarded, 
science  is  itself  poetical. 

Thus  far  our  question  has  been,  the  worth 
of  knowledge  of  this  or  that  kind  for  pur- 
poses of  g^dance.  We  have  now  to  judge 
the  relative.values  of  different  kinds  of  knowl- 
edge for  purposes  of  discipline.  This  divi- 
sion of  our  subject  we  are  obliged  to  treat 
with  comparative  brevity;  and  happily,  no 
very  lengthened  treatment  of  it  is  needed. 
Having  found  what  is  best  for  the  one  end, 
we  have  by  implication  found  what  is  beet 
for  the  other.  We  may  be  quite  sure  that 
the  acquirement  of  those  classes  of  facts  which 
are  most  useful  for  regulating  conduct,  in- 
volves a  mental  exercise  best  fitted  for 
strengthening  the  faculties.  It  would  be  ut- 
terly contrary  to  the  beautiful  economy  of 
Natui-e,  if  one  kind  of  culture  were  needed 
for  the  gaining  of  information  and  another 
kind  were  needed  as  a  mental  gymnastic. 
Everywhere  throughout  creation  we  find  fac- 
ulties developed  through  the  performance  of 
those  functions  which  it  is  their  office  to  per- 
form; not  through  the  performance  of  artifl* 
cial  exercises  devised  to  fit  them  for  these 
functions.  The  Bed  Indian  acquires  the  swift- 
ness and  agility  which  make  him  a  successful 
hunter,  by  the  actual  pursuit  of  animals;  and 
by  the  miscellaneous  activities  of  his  life,  he 
gains  a  better  balance  of  physical  powers  them 
gymnastics  ever  give.  That  skill  in  tracking 
enemies  and  prey  which  he  has  reached  by 
long  practice,  implies  a  subtlety  of  perception 
far  exceeding  anything  produced  by  artificial 
training.  And  similarly  throughout.  From 
the  Bushman,  whose  eye,  which  being  habit- 
ually employed  in  identifying  distant  objects 
that  are  to  be  pursued  or  fled  from,  has  ac- 
quired a  quite  telescopic  range,  to  the  account- 
ant whose  daily  practice  enables  him  to  add 
up  several  columns  of  flgures'simultaneously. 
we*  find  that  the  highest  power  of  a  faculty 
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results  from  the  discharge  of  those  duties 
which  the  conditions  of  life  require  it  to  dis- 
charge. And  we  may  be  certain,  d  priori, 
that  the  same  law  holds  throughout  education. 
The  education  of  most  value  for  guidance, 
must  at  the  same  time  be  the  education  of 
most  value  for  discipline.  Let  us  consider 
the  evidence. 

One  advantage  claimed  for  that  devotion  to 
language-learning  which  forms  so  prominent 
a  feature  in  the  ordinary  curriculum^  is,  that 
the  memory  is  thereby  strengthened.  And  it 
is  apparently  assumed  that  this  is  an  advan- 
tage peculiar  to  the  study  of  words.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  the  sciences  afford  far  wider 
fields  for  the  exercise  of  memory.  It  is  no 
slight  task  to  remember  all  the  facts  ascer- 
tained respecting  our  solar  system;  much 
more  to  remember  all  that  is  known  concern- 
ing the  structure  of  our  galaxy.  The  new 
compounds  which  chemistry  daily  accumu- 
lates, are  so  niunerous  that  few,  save  profes- 
sors, know  the  names  of  them  all;  and  to  rec- 
ollect the  atomic  constitutions  and  affinities 
of  all  these  compounds,  is  scarcely  possible 
withoi|t  making  chemistry  the  occupation  of 
life.  In  the  enormous  mass  of  phenomena 
presented  by  the  Earth^s  crust,  and  in  the  still 
more"  enormous  mass  of  phenomena  presented 
by  the  fossils  it  contains,  there  is  matter 
which  it  jbakes  the  geological  student  years  of 
application  to  master.  In  each  leading  divi- 
sion of  physics—sound,  heat,  light,  electricity 
— the  &cts  are  numerous  enough  to  alarm 
any  one  proposing  to  learn  them  all.  And 
when  we  pass  to  the  organic  sciences,  the  ef- 
fort of  memory  required  becomes  still  greater. 
In  human  anatomy  alone,  the  quantity  of  de- 
tail is  so  great,  that  the  young  surgeon  has 
commonly  to  get  it  up  half-a-dozen  times  be: 
fore  he  can  permanently  retain  it.  The  nimi- 
ber  of  species  of  plants  which  botanists  dis- 
tinguish, amoimts  to  some  3)^,000;  while  the 
varied  fovms  of  animal  life  with  which  the 
zoologist  deals,  are  estimated  at  some  two 
millions.  So  vast  is  the  accumulation  of  facts 
which  men  of  science  have  before  them,  that 
only  by  dividing  and  subdividing  their  labors 
can  they  deal  with  it.  To  a  complete  knowl- 
edge of  his  own  division,  each  adds  but  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  the  rest.  Surely,  then,  sci- 
ence, cultivated  even  to  a  very  moderate  ex- 
tent, affords  adequate  exercise  for  memory. 
To  say  the  very  least,  it  involves  quite  as  good 
a  training  for  this  faculty  as  language  does. 

But  now  mark  that  while  for  the  training 
of  mere  memory,  science  is  as  good  as,  if  not 
better  than,  language;  it  has  an  immense  su- 
periority in  the  kind  of  memory  it  cultivates. 
In  the  acquirement  of  a  language,  the  connec- 


tions of  ideas  to  be  established  in  the  mind  cor- 
respond to  facts  that  are  in  great  measure 
accidental;  whereas,  in  the  acquirement  of 
science,  the  connections  of  ideas  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  mind  correspond  to  facts  that  are 
mostly  necessary.    It  is  true  that  the  relations 
of  words  to  their  meaning  is  in  one  sense  nat- 
ural, and  that  the  genesis  of  these  relationR 
may  be  traced  back  a  certain  distance ;  though 
very  rarely  to  the  beginning;  (to  which  let  us 
add  the  remark  that  the  laws  of  this  genesiB 
form  a  branch  of  mental  science— the  science 
of  philology.)    But  since  it  will  not  be  con- 
tended that  in  the  acquisition  of  languages,  as     | 
ordinarily  carried  on,  these  natural  relations     I 
between  words  and  their  meanings  are  habit-     | 
ually  traced,  and  the  laws  regulating  them  ex-     j 
plained ;  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  are     [ 
commonly  learned  as  fortuitous  relation&   On 
the  other  hand,  the  relations  which  science 
presents  are  casual  relations;  and,  when  prop- 
erty taught,  are  understood  as  such.    Instead 
of  being  practically  accidental,  they  are  nec- 
essary ;  and  as  such,  give  exercise  to  the  rea- 
soning faculties.    While  language  familiar 
izes  with  non-rational  relations,  science  fa- 
miliarizes with  rational  relations.    While  the 
one  exercises  memory  only,  the  other  exer- 
cises both  memory  and  understanding. 

Observe  next  that  a  great  superiority  of  sci- 
ence over  language  as  a  means  of  discipline, 
is,  that  it  cultivates  the  judgment.  As,  in  a 
lecture  on  mental  education  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  Professor  Faraday  well  re- 
marks, the  most  common  intellectual  fault  is 
deficiency  of  judgment.  He  contends  that 
''society,  speaking  generally,  is  not  only  ig- 
norant as  respects  education  of  the  judgm^it, 
but  it  is  also  ignorant  of  its  ignorance."  And 
the  cause  to  which  h,e  ascribes  this  state  is 
want  of  scientific  culture.  The  truth  of  his 
conclusion  is  obvious.  Ck>rrect  judgment  with 
regard  to  all  surrounding  things,  events,  and 
consequences,  becomes  possible  only  through 
knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  surrounding 
phenomena  depend  on  each  other.  No  extent 
of  acquaintance  with  the  meanings  of  words, 
can  give  the  power  of  forming  correct  infer- 
ences respecting  causes  and  effects.  The  con- 
stant habit  of  drawing  conclusions  from  data, 
and  then  of  verifying  those  conclusions  by  ob- 
servation and  experiment,  can  alone  give  the 
power  of  judging  correctly.  And  that  it  ne- 
cessitates this  habit  is  one  of  the  inunense  ad- 
vantages of  science. 

Not  only,  however,  for  inteUectual  disci- 
pline is  science  the  best;  but  also  for  moral 
discipline.  The  learning  of  languages  tends, 
if  anything,  further  to  increase  the  already 
undue  respect  for  authority.    Such  and  sudi 
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are  the  meanings  of  these  words,  says  the 
teacher  or  the  dictionary.    So  and  so  is  the 
rale  in  this  case,  says  the  grammar.    By  the 
pupil  these  dicta  are  received  as  unquestion- 
able   His  constant  attitude  of  mind  is  that 
of  submission  to  dogmatic  teaching.    And  a 
necessary  result  is  a  tendency  to  accept  with- 
out inquiry  whatever  is  established.     Quite 
opposite  is  the  attitude  of  mind  generated  by 
the  cultivation  of  science.    By  science,  con- 
stant appeal  is  made  to  individual  reason. 
Its  truths  are  not  accepted  upon  authority 
alone ;  but  all  €U-e  at  liberty  to  test  them— nay, 
in  many  cases,  the  pupil  is  reqiured  to  think 
out  his  own  conclusions.    Every  step  in  a  sci- 
entific investigation  is  submitted  to  his  judg- 
ment.   He  is  not  asked  to  admit  it  without 
seeing  it  to  be  true.    And  the  trust  in  his  own 
powcfrs  thus  produced,  is  further  increased  by 
the  constancy  with  which  Nature  justifies  his 
conclusions  when  they  are  correctly  drawn. 
From  all  which  there  flows  that  independence 
which  is  a  most  valuable  element  in  char- 
acter.   Nor  is  this  the  only  moral  benefit  be- 
queathed by  scientific  culture.    When  carried 
on,  as  it  should  always  be,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble under  the  form  of  independent  research, 
it  exercises  perseverance  and  sincerity.     As 
says  Prof essor  Tyndall'of  inductive  inquiry, 
''it  requires  patient  industry,  and  an  humble 
aud  conscientious  acceptance  of  what  Nature 
reveals.    The  first  condition  of  success  is  an 
honest  receptivity  and  a  willingness  to  aban- 
don all  preconceived  notions,  however  cher- 
ished, if  they  be  found  to  contradict  the  truth. 
Believe  me,  a  self-renunciation  which   has 
something  noble  in  it,  and  of  which  the  world 
never  hears,  is  often  enacted  in  the  private  ex- 
perience of  the  true  votary  of  science." 

Lastly  we  have  to  assert— and  the  assertion 
win,  we  doubt  not,  cause  extreme  surprise— 
that  the  discipline  of  science  is  superior  to 
that  of  our  ordinary  education,  because  of  the 
reUgioua  cultui^  that  it  gives.  Of  course  we 
do  not  here  use  the  words  scientific  and  relig- 
ions in  their  ordinary  limited  acceptations; 
but  in  their  widest  and  highest  acceptations. 
Doubtless,  to  the  superstitions  that  pass  under 
the  name  of  religion,  science  is  antagonistic ; 
but  not  to  the  essential  religion  which  these 
superstitions  merely  hide.  Doubtless,  too,  in 
much  of  the  science  that  is  current,  there  is  a 
pervading  spirit  of  irreligion;  but  not  in  that 
true  science  which  has  passed  beyond  the 
superficial  into  the  prof  otmd. 

*"  Tme  adenoe  and  tme  religion,"  says  Professor  Huxley  at 
the  dose  at  a.  recent  course  of  lectoreB,  "  are  twin^ilsters,  and 
die  Kparatlcm  of  either  from  the  other  is  sure  to  prove  the 
desth  of  both.  Science  proepera  exactly  in  proportion  as  it 
b  nUgloas;  and  religion  flourishes  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
ieieBliaedepIti  and  firmness  of  its  basis.    The  great  deeds  of 


phUoeopherB  have  been  less  the  f  mlt  of  their  intellect  than  at 
the  direction  of  that  inteUect  by  on  eminently  religious  tone 
of  mind.  Truth  has  yielded  herself  rather  to  their  patience, 
their  lore,  their  single-heartedness,  and  their  self-denial,  than 
to  their  logical  acumen.' 


It 


So  far  from  science  being  irreligious,  as 
many  think,  it  is  the  neglect  of  science  that 
is  irreligious— it  is  the  refusal  to  study  the  . 
surrounding  creation  that  is  irreligious.  Take 
a  humble  simile.  Suppose  a  writer  were  daily  "" 
saluted  with  praises  couched  in  superlative 
language.  Suppose  the  wisdom,  the  grandeur, 
the  beauty  of  his  works,  were  the  constant 
topics  of  the  eulogies  addressed  to  him.  Sup- 
pose those  who  unceasingly  uttered  these  eu- 
logies on  his  works  were  content  with  looking 
at  the  outsides  of  them ;  and  had  never  opened 
them,  much  less  tried  to  imderstand  them. 
What  value  should  we  put  upon  their,  praises?  • 
What  should  we  think  of  their  sincerity? 
Tet,  comparing  small  things  to  great,  such  is 
the  conduct  of  mankind  in  general,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Universe  and  its  Cause.  Nay,  it 
is  worse.  Not  only  do  they  pass  by  without 
study,  these  things  which  they  daily  proclaim 
to  be  so  wonderful;  but  very  frequently  they 
condemn  as  mere  triflers  thote  who  give  time 
to  the  observation  of  Nature— they  actually 
scorn  those  who  show  any  active  interest  in 
these  marvels.  We  repeat,  then,  that  not 
science,  but  the  neglect  of  science,  is  irrelig- 
ious. Devotion  to  science  is  a  tacit  worship 
—a  tacit  recognition  of  worth  in  the  things 
studied;  and  by  implication  in  their  Cause. 
It  is  not  a  mere  lip-homage,  but  a  homage  ex- 
pressed in  actions— not  a  mere  professed  re- 
spect, but  a  respect  proved  by  the  sacrifice  of 
time,  thought,  and  labor. 

Nor  is  it  thus  only  that  true  science  is  es- 
sentially religious.  It  is  religious,  too,  inas- 
much as  it  generates  a  profound  respect  for, 
and  an  implicit  faith  in,  those  uniform  laws 
which  underlie  all  things.  By  accumulated 
experiences  the  man  of  science  acquires  a 
thorough  belief  in  the  unchanging  relations  of 
phenomena — in  the  invariable  connection  of 
cause  and  consequence— in  the  necessity  of 
good  or  evil  residts.  Instead  of  the  rewards 
and  punishments  of  traditional  belief,  which 
men  vaguely  hope  they  may  gain,  or  escape, 
spite  of  their  disobedience ;  he  finds  that  there 
are  rewards  and  punishments  in  the  ordained 
constitution  of  things,  and  that  the  evil  results 
of  disobedience  are  inevitable.  He  sees  that 
the  laws  to  which  we  must  submit  are  not 
only  inexorable  but  beneficent.  He  sees  that 
in  virtue  of  these  laws,  the  process  of  things 
is  ever  towards  a  greater  perfection  and  a 
higher  happiness.  Hence  he  is  led  constantly 
to  insist  on  these  laws,  and  is  indignant  when 
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men  digregard  them.  And  thus  does  he,  by 
susserting  the  eternal  principles  of  things  and 
the  necessity  of  conforming  to  them,  prove 
himself  intrinsically  religious. 

To  all  which  add  the  further  religious  aspect 
of  science,  that  it  alone  can  give  us  true  con- 
ceptions of  ourselves  and  our  relation  to  the 
mysteries  of  existence.    At  the  same  time  that 
it  shows  us  all  which  can  be  known,  it  shows 
us  the  limits  beyond  which  we  can  know  noth- 
ing.   Not  by  dogmatic  assertion  does  it  teach 
the  impossibility  of  comprehending  the  ulti- 
mate cause  of  things;  but  it  leads  us  clearly 
to  recognize  this  impossibility  by  bringing  us 
in  every  direction  to  boundaries  we  cannot 
cross.    It  realizes  to  us  in  a  way  which  noth- 
ing else  can,  the  littleness  of  human  intelli- 
gence in  the  face  of  that  which  transcends 
human  intelligence.    While  towards  the  tra- 
ditibns  and  authorities  of  men  its  attitude 
may  be  proud,  before  the  impenetrable  veil 
which  hides  the  Absolute  its  attitude  is  hum- 
ble— a  true  pride  and  a  true  humility.    Only 
the  sincere  man  of  science  (and  by  this  title 
we  do  not  mean  the  mere  calculator  of  dis- 
tances, or  analyzer  of  compounds,  or  labeller 
of  species ;  but  him  who  through  lower  truths 
seeks  higher,  and  eventually  the  highest) — 
only  the  genuine  man  of  science,  we  say,  can 
truly  know  how  utterly  beyond,  not  only  hu- 
man knowledge,  but  human  conception,  is  the 
Universal  Power  of  which  Nature,  and  Life, 
and  Thought  are  manifestations. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  for  discipline,  as 
well  as  for  guidance,  science  is  of  chiefest 
valua  In  all  its  effects,  learning  the  mean- 
ings of  things,  is  better  than  learning  the 
mesoiings  of  words.  Whether  for  intellectual, 
moral,  or  religious  training,  the  study  of  sur- 
rounding phenomena  is  immensely  superior 
to  the  study  of  graomiars  and  lexicons. 

Thus  to  the  question  with  which  we  set  out 
—What  knowledge  is  of  most  worth?— the 
imiform  reply  is — Science.  This  is  the  ver- 
dict OD  all  the  counts.  For  direct  self-preser- 
vation, or  the  maintenance  of  life  and  health, 
the  all-important  knowledge,  is — Science.  For 
that  indirect  self-preservation  which  we  call 
gaining  a  livelihoood,  the  knowledge  of  great- 
est value  is — Science.  For  the  due  discbarge 
of  parental  functions,  the  proper  guidance  is 
to  be  found  only  in—Science.  For  that  inter- 
pretation of  national  life,  past  and  present, 
without  which  the  citizen  cannot  rightly  reg- 
udate  his  conduct,  the  indispensable  key  is — 
Science.  Alike  for  the  most  perfect  produc- 
tion and  highest  enjoyment  of  art  in  all  its 
forms,  the  needful  preparation  is  still — Sci- 
ence.    And  for.  purposes   of  discipline—in- 


tellectual, moral,  r^igious— the  mont  effi- 
cient study  is,  once  more--Science.  The  qiM» 
tion  which  at  first  seemed  so  i>erplexed,  has 
become,  in  the  course  of  our  inquiry,  ccnnpar- 
atively  simple.  We  have  not  to  estimate  the 
degrees  of  importance  of  different  orders  of 
human  activity,  and  different  studies  as  sev- 
erally fitting  us  for  them;  since  we  find  that 
the  study  of  Science,  in  its  most  comprehen- 
sive meaning,  is  the  best  preparation  for  all 
these  orders  of  activity.  We  have  not  to  de- 
cide between  the  claims  of  knowledge  of 
great  though  conventional  value,  and  knowl- 
edge of  less  though  intrinsic  value;  seeing 
that  the  knowledge  which  we  find  to  be  of 
most  value  in  all  other  respects,  is  intrin- 
sically most  valuable:  its  worth  is  not  depen- 
dent upon  opinion,  but  is  as  fixed  as  is  the 
relation  of  man  to  the  surrounding  world. 
Necessary  and  eternal  as  are  its  truths,  all 
Science  concerns  all  mankind  for  all  time. 
Equally  at  present,  and  in  the  remotest  fu- 
ture, must  it  be  of  incalculable  importance 
for  the  regulation  of  their  conduct,  that  men 
should  understand  the  science  of  life,  physi- 
cal, mental,  and  social;  and  that  they  should 
imderstand  all  other  science  as  a  key  to  the 
science  of  life. 

And  yet  the  knowledge  which  is  of  such 
transcendent  value  is  that  which,  in  our  age 
of  boasted  education,  receives  the  least  at- 
tention.   While  this  which  we  call  civilizati<Hi 
could  never  have  arisen  had  it  not  been  for 
science ;  science  forms  scarcely  an  appreciable 
element  in  what  men  consider  civilized  train- 
ing.   Though  to  the  progress  of  science  we 
owe  it,  that  miUions  find  support  where  once 
there  was   food  only  for  thousands;  yet  of 
these  millions  but  a  few  thousands  pay  any  re- 
spect to  that  which  has  made  their  existence 
possible.    Though  this  increasing  knowledge 
of  the  properties  and  relations  of  things  has 
not  only  enabled  wandering  tribes  to  grow  in- 
to populous  nations,  but  has  gi'V^en  to  the  count- 
less members  of  those  populous  nations  com- 
forts and  pleasures  which  their  few  naked 
ancestors  never  even  conceived,    or   could 
have  believed,  yet  is  this  kind  of  knowledge 
only  now  receiving  a  grudging  recognition  in 
our  highest  educational  institutions.    To  the 
slowly  growing  acquaintance  with  the  uni- 
form  co-existences    and   sequences  of  phe- 
nomena—to the  establishment  of  invariable 
laws,  we  owe  our   emancipation  from  the 
grossest  superstitions.    But  for  science   ^¥pb 
should  be  still  worshipping  fetishes;  or,  with 
hecatombs  of  victims,  propitiating  dialxdical 
deities.    And  yet  this  science,  which,  in  place 
of  the  most  degrading  conceptions  of  things, 
has  given  us  some  insight  into  the  grandeurs 
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o£  creation,  ir  written  a^sainst  in  our  theol- 
ogieB  and  frowned  upon  from  our  pulpite. 

Pan^^dirasmg  an  Eastern  fable,  we  may 
ny  that  in  the  family  of  knowledges,  Science 
Ib  the  household  drudge,  who,  in  obscurity, 
lides  unrecognized  perfections/  To  her  has 
been  committed  all  the  work ;  by  her  skill, 
iikemgoice  and  devotion,  hare  aU  the  con- 
leBiences  and  gratifications  been  obtained; 
md  while  ceaselessly  occupied  ministering  to 
fhe  lest^  she  has  been  kept  in  the  background, 
^  her  hau^ty  sisters  might  flaunt  their 
Upperies  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  The 
^ftraOel  hc^ds  yet  further.  For  we  are  fast 
Knung  to  the  denovament^  when  the  positions 
IPill  be  changed;  and  while  these  haughty 
{tors  sink  into  merited  negliect.  Science, 

Klahned   as  highest  alike  in  worth  and 
ity^  will  rei^  supreme. 


CHAPTER  n. 
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I  fBtSR  cannot  fail  to  be  a  relationship  be^ 
lueen  the  successive  systems  of  education, 
lad  the  successive  socicd  states  with  which 
have  oo-existed.  Having  a  ocMnmon  or- 
in  the  national  mind,  the  institutions  of 
q>och,  whatever  be  their  special  func- 
mtst  have  a  family  l&eness.  When 
recdved  their  creed  and  its  inter|»retar 
from  an  infallible  authority  deigning  no 
^lanations,  it  was  natural  that  the  teach- 
of  children  should  be  purely  dogmatic. 
Le  *n)elieve  and  ask  no  questions'^  was 
ht  maxim  of  the  Church,  it  was  fitly  the 
tooim  of  the  school.  Conversely,  now  that 
hotestantiam  has  gained  for  adults  a  right 
M  private  judgment  and  established  the  prac- 
Kee  of  appealing  to  reason,  there  is  harmony 
b  fhe  change  that  has  made  juvenile  instruc- 
Ken  a  process  of  exposition  addressed  to  the 
Mendanding;  Along  with  political  despot- 
{ha,  stem  in  its  conmiands^  ruling  by  force 
bf  terror,  visiting  trifling  crimes  with  death, 
Itad  implacable  in  its  vengeance  on  the  dis- 
b^al,  there  necessarily  grew  up  an  academic 
fenpline  similarly  harsh — a  discipline  of 
iRultiplied  injunctions  and  blows  for  every 
heaeh  of  them — a  discipline  of  unlimited  au- 
tocracy upheld  by  rods,  and  ferules,  and  the 
Uack-hole.  On  the  other  hand,  the  increase 
of  political  liberty,  the  abolition  of  law  re- 
itricting  individual  action,  and  the  ameliora- 
woa  ol  the  criminal  code,  have  been  accom- 
JKmied  by  a  kindred  progress  towards  non- 


coercive education:  the  pupil  is  hampered  by 
fewer  restraints,  and  other  means  than  punr 
ishments  are  used  to  govern  hinu  In  those 
ascetic  days  when  men,  acting  on  the  great- 
est misery  principle,  held  that  the  more  grat- 
ifications they  denied  themselves  the  mpre 
virtuous  they  were,  they,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  considered  that  the  best  education 
which  most  thwarted  the  wishes  c^  their  chil- 
dren, and  cut  short  all  spontaneous  activity 
with-—**  You  mustn't  do  so."  While  on  tiie 
contrary,  now  that  happiness  is  coming  to  be 
r^;arded  as  a  legitimate  ain>— now  that  hours 
of  labor  are  bmng  shortened  and  popular  rec- 
reations provided,  parents  and  teachers  are 
beginning  to  see  that  most  childish  desires 
may  rightly  be  gratified,  that  childish  sports 
should  be  encouraged,  and  that  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  growing  mind  are  not  altogether 
so  diabohcal  as  was  supposed.  The  age  in 
which  all  thought  that  trades  must  be  estab- 
lished by  bounties  and  prohibitions;  that 
manufacturers  needed  their  materials  and 
({ualitieB  and  prices  to  be  prescribed;  and 
that  the  value  of  money  could  be  determined 
by  law;  was  an  age  which  unavoidably  cher- 
ished the  notions  that  a  child's  mind  could  be 
made  to  order;  that  its  powers  were  to  be  im- 
parted by  the  schoolmaster;  that  it  was  a  re- 
ceptacle into  whidi  knowledge  was  to  be  put 
and  there  budlt  up  aft^r  its  teacher's  ideal 
In  this  free-trade  era,  however,  when  we  are 
learning  that  there  is  much  more  self-regula- 
tion in  things  than  was  supposed;  that  labor, 
and  commerce,  and  agriculture,  and  navigar 
tion  can  do  better  without  noanagement  than 
with  it;  that  poiitieal  governments,  to  be  ef- 
ficient, nnist  grow  up  from  within  and  not 
be  imposed  firom  without;  we  are  also  begin- 
ning to  see  that  there  is  a  natural  process  ol 
mental  evolution  which  is  not  to  be  disturbed 
without  injury;  that  we  may  not  force  on 
the  unfolding  mind  our  artificiaLforms;  but 
that  Psychology,  also,  discloses  taus  a  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  to  which,  if  we  would 
not  do  harm,  we  must  conform.  Thus  alike 
in  its  oracular  dogmatism,  in  its  harsh  disci- 
pline, in  its  multiplied  restrictions,  in  its  pro- 
fessed ascetibism,  and  in  its  iaith  in  the  de- 
vices of  men,  the  old  educational  regime  was 
akin  to  the  social  systems  with  which  it  was 
contenfporaneous;  and  similarly,  in  the  re* 
verse  of  these  characteristics  our  modem 
modes  of  culture  correspond  to  our  more  lib- 
eral religious  and  political  institutions. 

But  there  remain  further  parallelisms  to 
which  we  have  not  yet  adverted :  that,  name- 
ly, between  the  processes  by  which  these 
respective  changes  have  been  wrought  out; 
and  that  between  the  several  states  of  het* 
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oioa  to  which  they  have 
uries  ago  there  was  uniform- 
ligiouB,  political,  and  educa- 
1  were  Romanists,  all  were 
were  diBciples  of  Aristotle, 
lught  of  calling  in  question 
;hool  routine  under  which  all 
p.  The  aame  agency  has  in 
^  this  uniformity  by  a  con- 
ig  diveraity.  That  tendency 
n  of  the  individuaUty,  which, 
ig  to  produce  the  great  Prot- 
it,  has  since  gone  on  to  pro- 
reasing  number  of  sects — that 
I  initiated  political  parties, 
no  primary  ones  has,  in  these 
olved  a  multiphcity  to  which 
—that  tendency  which  led  to 
ibellion  against  the  schools, 
originated  here  and  abroad 
atems  of  thought— is  a  t«n- 
1  education  also,  has  caused 
le  accumulation  of  methods. 
[Sequences  of  the  same  inter- 
)e  processes  have  necessarily 
»  simultaneous.  The  decline 
whether  papal,  philow^hic, 
ial,  is  essentially  one  phenom- 
:  ite  aspects  a  leaning  towards 
in  aUke  in  the  working  out  of 
lU,  and  in  the  new  forms  of 
tice  to  which  the  change  has 

Frill  regret  this  multiplication 
uvenile  culture,  the  cathoHo 
seem  in  it  a  means  of  ensur- 
tablifihment  of  a  rational  sys- 
r  may  bethought  of  theologi- 
',  clear  that  dissent  in  educa- 
aciUtating  inquiry  by  the  di- 
Wero  we  in  possession  of  the 
ivergence  from  it  would,  of 
idicial;  but  the  true  method 
und,  the  efforts  of  numerous 
ikers  carrying  out  their  re- 
srent  directions,  constitute  a 
or  finding  it  than  any  that 
1.  Each  of  them  struck  by 
ght  which  probdbly  contains 
basis  in  facts — each  of  them 
If  of  his  plan,  fertile  in  expe- 
B  correctness,  and  untiring  in 
ake  known  its  succeaa— each 
ss  in  bis  criticism  on  the  rest 
Eail,  by  composition  of  forces, 
approximation  of  all  towards 
B.  Whatever  portion  of  the 
any  one  of  them  has  discov- 
he  constant  exhibition  of  its 
self  into  adoption;  whatever 


wrong  practices  he  has  joined  witii  it  anut,  I 
repeated  experiment  and  failure,  be  expla 
ed.  And  by  this  aggr^ation  of  truths  u 
elimination  of  errors,  there  must  eventual 
be  developed  a  correct  and  complete  body  | 
doctrine.  Of  the  three  phases  throu^  wUf 
human  opinion  passes — the  unanimity  of  fl 
ignorant,  the  disagreement  of  the  inquiriq 
and  the  unanimity  of  the  wise— it  is  man^ 
that  the  second  is  the  parent  of  the  th&i 
They  are  not  sequences  in  time  only;  tU 
are  sequences  in  causation.  However  iam 
tiently,  therefore,  we  may  witness  the  pi 
ent  conflict  of  educational  systems,  and  ha 
ever  much  we  may  regret  its  accompanyjj 
evils,  we  must  recognize  it  as  a  tranfdtl 
stage  needfid  to  be  passed  through,  and  H 
eflcent  in  its  ultimate  efiFecte.  ' 

Meanwhile  may  we  not  advantageoo^ 
take  stock  of  our  progreast  After  fifty  ye( 
of  discussion,  experiment,  and  comparison  | 
results,  may  we  not  expect  a  few  steps  to 
ards  the  goal  to  be  already  made  good?  8d 
old  methods  must  by  this  time  have  Um 
out  of  use ;  some  new  ones  must  have  becd 
established;  and  many  others  must  be  i 
process  of  general  abandonment  or  adoptil 
Probably  we  may  see  in  these  vaiM 
changes,  when  put  side  by  side,  aimilar  da 
acteristics — may  find  in  them  a  conuium  f 
dency ;  and  so,  by  inference,  may  got  a  m 
to  the  direction  in  which  experience  is  lean 
us,  and  gather  hints  how  we  may  achieTej 
further  improvements.  Let  us  then,  M 
preliminary  to  a  deeper  consideration  of^ 
matter,  glance  at  the  leading  contrasts ' 
tween  the  education  of  the  past  and  o€  \ 


The  suppresaioQ  of  every  error  is  commoi 
followed  by  a  temporary  ascendency  ot  \ 
contrary  one;  and  it  so  happened,  tiiat  af 
the  ages  when  physical  development  all 
was  aimed  at,  there  came  an  age  when  a| 
ure  of  the  mind  was  the  sole  solicitude— w| 
children  had  lesson-books  put  before  then) 
between  two'  and  three  years  old — i^ 
school-hours  were  protracted,  and  the  g<ett 
of  knowledge  was  thought  the  one  Ui 
needfuL  As,  further,  it  usually  happt 
that  after  one  of  these  reactions  the  next 
vance  is  achieved  by  co-ordinating  the  an] 
onist  errors,  and  perceiving  that  they  are 
poeite  sides  of  one  truth ;  so  we  are  nowr  o< 
ing  to  the  conviction  that  body  and  to 
must  both  be  cared  for,  and  the  whole  be 
unfolded.  The  forcing  ayst^n  has  been 
great  measure  given  up,  and  precocity  id 
couraged.  People  are  beginning  to  seel 
the  first  requisite  to  success  in  life,  is  tol 
good  animal.    The  beet  brain  is  found  of  I 
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service,  if  there  be  not  enough  vital  enei^  to 
mak  it;  and  hence  to  obtain  the  one  by  sac- 
lifldng  the  source  of  the  other,  is  now  con- 
sidered a  folly — a  folly  which  the  eventucd 
fsihire  of  juvenile  prodigies  constantly  illus- 
trates. Thus  we  are  discovering  the  wisdom 
of  the  saying,  that  one  secret  in  education  is 
''to  know  how  wisely  to  lose  tima" 

llie  once  universal  practice  of  learning  by 
rote,  is  daily  falling  more  into  discredit.    All 
modem  authorities  condemn  the  old  mechan- 
ical way  of  teaching  the  alphabet.    The  mul- 
tiplication table  is  now  frequently  taught  ex- 
perimentally.    In  the  acquirement  of  lan- 
guages, the  grammar-school  plan  is  being  su- 
'  perseded  by  plans  based  on  the  spontaneous 
process  followed  by  the  child  in  gaining  its 
i  mother  tongue.      Describing   the   methods 
[Uiere  used,  the  ''Reports  on  the  Training 
[School  at  Battersea  "  say:—" The  instruction 
in  the  whole  preparatory  course  is  chiefly 
oral,  and  is  illustrated  as  much  as  possible  by 
'appeals  to  nature. "    And  so  throughout.    The 
lote-system,  like  other  systems  of  its  age, 
made  more  of  the  forms  and  symbols  than  of 
Plbe  things  symbolized.    To  repeat  the  words 
Urrectly  was  everything ;  to  understand  their 
laeaning  nothing:   and  thus  the  spirit  was 
iKrifioed  to  the  letter.    It  is  at  length  per- 
ttrred,  that  in  this  case  as  in  others,  such  a 
tesult  is  not  accidental  but  necessary — ^that 
fa  proportion  as  there  is  attention  to  the 
^sgns,  there  must  be  inattention  to  the  things 
vgnifled;  or  that,  as  Montaigne  long  ago  said 
'— Sfcwoir  par  ccBur  rCest  pas  sgatxnr. 

Along  with  rote-teaching,  is  declining  also 
tie  nearly  allied  teaching  by  rules.  The  par- 
ticulars first,  and  then  the  generalization,  is 

new  method— a  method,  as  the  Battersea 

1  Beports  remark,  which,  though  "the 

of  the  method  usually  followed  which 

in  giving  the  pupil  the  rule  first,"  is 

prolred  by  experience  to  be  the  right  one. 
Bule-teaching  is  now  oondenmed  as  impart- 
ing a  merely  empipcal  knowledge — as  pro- 
locing  an  appearance  of  understanding  with- 
pit  the  reality.    To  give  the  net  product  of 
muiry,  without  the  inquiry  that  leads  to  it, 
^  found  to  be  both  enervating  and  inefficient. 

eral  truths  to  be  of  due  and  permanent 

must  be  earned.    "  Easy  oome  easy  go,*' 
a  saying  as  applicable  to  knowledge  as  to 

th.  While  rules,  lying  isolated  in  the 
—not  joined  to  its  other  contents  as  out- 
ihs  from  them — are  continually  forgot- 

the  principles  which  those  rules  express 

eal,  become,  when  once  reached  by  the 

dri^,  enduring  possessions.    While 

rule-taught  youth  is  at  sea  when  beyond 

rales,  the  youth  instructed  in  principles 


solves  a  new  case  as  readily  as  an  old  one. 
Between  a  mind  of  rules  and  a  mind  of  prin- 
ciples, there  exists  a  difference  such  as  that 
between  a  confused  heap  of  materials,  and  the 
same  materials  organized  into  a  complete 
whole,  with  all  its  parts  bound  together.  Of 
which  types  this  last  has  not  only  the  advan- 
tage that  its  constituent  parts  are  better  re- 
tained, but  the  much  greater  advantage,  that 
it  forms  an  efficient  agent  for  inquiry,  for  in- 
dependent thought,  for  discovery— ends  for 
which  the  first  is  useless.  Nor  let  it  be  sup- 
X)osed  that  this  is  a  simile  only:  it  is  the  lit- 
eral truth.  The  imion  of  facts  into  generali- 
zations %8  the  organization  of  knowledge, 
whether  considered  as  an  objective  phenome- 
non, or  a  subjective  one:  and  the  mental 
grasp  may  be  measured  by  the  extent  to 
which  this  organization  is  carried. 

From  the  substitution  of  principles  for  rules, 
and  the  necessarily  co-ordinate  practice  of 
leaving  abstractions  untaught  imtil  the  mind 
has  been  familiarized  with  the  facte  from 
which  they  are  abstracted,  has  resulted  the 
postponement  of  some  once  early  studies  to  a 
late  period.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  aban- 
donment of  that  intensely  stupid  custom,  the . 
teaching  of  grammar  to  children.  As  M.  Mar- 
cel says:—**  It  may  without  hesitation  be  af- 
firmed that  grammar  is  not  the  stepping- 
stone,  but  the  finishing  instnmient."  As  Mr. 
Wyse  argues: — "  Grammar  and  Syntax  are  a 
collection  of  laws  and  rules.  Rules  are  gath- 
ered from  practice:  they  are  the  results  of  in- 
duction to  which  we  come  by  long  obser- 
vation and  comparison  of  facts.  It  is,  in 
fine,  the  science,  the  philosophy  of  languaige. 
In  following  the  process  of  nature,  neither  in- 
dividuals nor  nations  ever  arrive  at  the 
science  ^r^f.  A  language  is  spoken,  and  x>oe- 
try  written,  many  years  before  either  a 
grammar  or  prosody  is  even  thought  of. 
Men  did  not  wait  till  Aristotle  had  con- 
structed his  logic,  to  reason.  In  short,  as 
grammar  was  made  after  language,  so  ought 
it  to  be  taught  after  language:  an  inference 
which  all  who  jecognize  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  evolution  of  the  race  and  of  the  in- 
dividual, will  see  to  be  unavoidable. 

Of  new  practices  that  have  grown  up  dur- 
ing the  decline  of  these  old  ones,  the  most 
important  is  the  systematic  culture  of  the 
powers  of  observation.  After  long  ages  of 
blindness  men  are  at  last  seeing  that  the 
spontaneous  activity  of  the  observing  facul- 
ties in  children  has  a  meaning  and  a  use. 
What  was  once  thought  mere  purposeless  ac- 
tion or  play,  or  mischief,  as  the  case  might  be, 
is  now  recognized  as  the  process  of  acquiring 
a  knowledge  on  which  all  after-knowledge  is 
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baaed.  Hence  the  wdl-eonoeiTed  but  iU-eon- 
cl«cte<)  system  oi  objed-lesa&M,  The  saying 
of  Bacon,  that  physics  is  the  moth^  of 
eeiences,  has  come  to  have  a  meaning  in  edu- 
cation. Without  an  accurate  acquaintance 
with  the  visible  and  tangible  prop^ties  of 
thing8!»  our  conceptions  must  be  erroneous, 
our  inferences  fallacious,  and  oujr  operations 
unsuccessful.  ''  The  education  of  the  senses 
neglected,  ail  after  education  partakes  of  a 
drowsiness,  a  haziness,  an  insufficieney  which 
it  is  impossible  to  cure."  Indeed,  if  we  con- 
sider it,  we  shall  find  that  exhaustiTe  obser- 
vation is  an  element  in  all  great  .succe6&  It 
is  not  to  artists^  naturalists,  and  men  of 
science  only,  that  it  is  needful ;  it  is  not  only 
that  the  skUf  ul  physician  depends  on  it  fcr  the 
correctness  of  his  diagnosis,  and  that  to  the 
good  engineer  it  is  so  important  that  some 
years  in  the  workshop  are  prescribed  for  him ; 
but  we  may  see  that  the  philosopher  also  is 
fundamentally  one  who  obaervea  relationships 
of  things  which  others  had  overlooked*  and 
that  the  poet,  too,  is  one  who  sees  the  fine 
facts  in  nature  which  all  recognize  when 
pointed  out,  but  did  not  before  remark. 
Nothing  requires  more  to  be  ioaisted  on  than 
that  vivid  and  complete  impressions  are  all 
essential.  No  soimd  fabric  of  wisdom,  can  be 
woven  out  of  raw  material. 

While  the  old  method  of  presenting  truths 
in  the  abstract  has  been  falling  out  of  use, 
there  has  been  a  corresponding  adoption  of 
the  new  method  of  presenting  them  in  the 
concrete.  The  rudimentary  facts  of  exact 
science  are  now  being  learnt  by  direct  intui- 
tion, as  textures,  and  tastes,  and  colors  are 
learnt.  Employing  the  bcdl-frame  for  first 
lessons  in  arithmetic  exemplifies  this.  It  is 
well  illustrated,  too,  in  Professor  De  Morgan's 
mode  of  explaining  the  decimal  notation.  M. 
Marcel,  rightly  repudiating  the  old  system  of 
tables,  teaches  weights  and  measures  by  re- 
ferring to  the  actual  yard  and  foot,  pound 
and  ounce,  gallon  and  quart;  and  lets  the  dis- 
covery of  their  relationships  be  experimental. 
The  use  of  geographical  modelci  and  models  of 
the  regular  bodies,  etc.,  as  introductory  to 
geography  and  geometry  respectively,  are 
facts  of  the  same  class.  Manifestly  a  com- 
mon trait  of  these  methods  is,  that  they  carry 
each  child's  mind  through  a  process  like  that 
which  the  mind  of  humanity  at  large  has  gone 
through.  The  truths  of  number,  of  form,  of 
relationship  in  position,  were  all  originally 
drawn  from  objects;  and  to  present  these 
truths  to  the  child  in  the  concrete  is  to  let  him 
learn  them  as  the  race  learnt  them.  By  and 
by,  perhaps,  it  will  be  se^i  that  he  cannot 
XXOBsibly  leajm  them  in  any  other  way;  for 


that  if  he  is  made  to  repeat  thwa  as  abskrae- 
ticms,  the  abfitractionft  can  have  no  meaning 
for  him,  until  he  finds  that  they  are  sixnply 
statements  of  whttb  he  intuitively  diaeeras. 

But  of  aU  the  changes  taking  place,  the 
most  significant  is  the  growing  desire  to  muke 
the  acquirement  of  knowledge  pleaauraJols 
rather  than  painful— a  desire  based  on  tiie 
more  oir  less  distinct  perception  that  at  ecK^h  age 
the  intellectual  action  which  a  child  likes  is  a 
healthful  one  for  it;  and  conversely.  There  is 
e^  spreading  opinion  that  the  rise  of  an  appe- 
tite for  any  kind  <^  knowledge  implies  that' 
the  unfolding  mind  has  become  fit  ta 
late  it,  and  needs  it  for  the  purposes  of  growth ; 
and  that  on  the  other  hand,  the  disgust  felt 
towards  any  kind  of  knowlec^  is  a  aig»' 
either  that  it  is  prematurely  presented,  or 
that  it  is  presented  in  an  indigestible  form.' 
Hence  the  efforts  to  make  early  edueatkA 
amusing,  and  all  education  interesting. 
Hence  the  lectures  on  the  value  of  pk^. 
Hence  the  defence  oi  nursery  riiymes,  and 
fairy  tales.  Daily  we  more  and  more  eon- 
form  our  plans  to  juvenile  opinion.  Does  ths' 
child  like  this  or  that  kind  of  teac^mig  9  does 
he  take  to  it  ?  we  constantly  aA,  ^*  Hi» 
natural  desire  of  variety  should  be  indid^ed,^ 
says  M.  Marcel;  ''and  the  gratification  of  his^ 
curiosity  should  be  combined  with  his  im« 
provement.^'  ''Lessons,"  he  again  remarks* 
"should  cease  before  the  diild  evinces  symp- 
toms of  weariness. "  And  so  with  later  educa- 
tion. Short  l»*eaks  during  school-hours,  ex- 
cursions  into  the  country,  amusing  lectcireSy 
choral  songs—in  these  and  many  like  traits, 
the  change  may  be  discerned.  Ascetieismc  is 
disappearing  out  of  education  as  out  of  hfe; 
and  the  usual  test  of  political  legislation— its 
tendency  to  promote  happiness— is  beginning 
to  be,  in  a  great  degree,  the  test  of  legislation 
for  the  school  and  the  nursery. 

What  now  is  the  common  characteristic  of 
these  several  changes?  Is  it  not  an  increas> 
ing  conformity  to  the  qiethods  of  naturef  . 
The  relinquishment  of  early  forcing  against  j 
which  nature  ever  rebels,  and  the  leaving  of  1 
the  first  years  for  exercise  of  the  limbs  and  1 
senses,  show  this.    The  supersedinir  of  rote*  1 
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puperseding 
learnt  lessons  by  lessons  orally  and  expeii- 
mentally  given,  like  those  of  the  field  and 
play-ground,  shows  this.  The  disuse  of  rule* 
teaching,  and  the  adoption  of  teaching  by 
principles— that  is,  the  leaving  of  geiieralijEa- 
tion  until  there  are  particulars  to  base  tbera 
on— show  this.  The  system  of  object-lessons 
shows  this.  The  teaching  of  the  rudiments 
of  science  in  the  concrete  instead  of  Uie  ab> 
stract,  shows  this.  And  above  aU,  thia  ten- 
dency is  shown  in  the  variously  directed  eC- 
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forts  to  proBGDi  knowledge  in  attractive  fottag^ 
and  so  to  make  the  aoquiiem^it  of  it  pleas- 
)iiabi&  For  as  it  is  the  order  of  nature  in  all 
creatures  that  the  gratification  accompany- 
ing the  fulfilment  of  needful  functions  serves 
SBastimulusto  their  fuifiknent— as  duiing  the 
JBetf-education  of  the  young  child,  the  delight 
Isken  in  the  biting  of  coivds,  and  the  pulling 
llopidoes  of  toys,  becomes  the  prompter  to  ac* 
pioBS  which  teach  it  the  properties  of  matter; 
followB  that,  in  choosing  the  succession  of 
ijects  and  the  modes  of  instruction  which 
pnost  interest  the  pupil,  we  are  fulfilling  na- 
Inra's  behests,  and  adjusting  our  proceedings 
b  the  laws  of  life. 

I  Thus,  then,  we  are  on  the  highway  towards 
doctrine  long  ago  enunciated  by  Pesta- 
thatalike  in  its  order  and  its  methods^ 
cation  must  conform  to  the  natural  proc^ 
of  mental  evolution— that  there  is  a  cer- 
sequence  in  which  the  faculties  spcmta- 
y  develq;),  and  a  certain  kind  of  know!- 
which  each  requires  during  its  develop- 
fc;  and  that  it  is  for  us  to  ascertain  this 
ice,  and  supply  tiiis  knowledge.  All 
improvements  above  alluded  to  are  par- 
apidications  oC  this  general  principle.  A 
s  perception  of  it  now  prevails  among 
and  it  is  daily  more  insisted  on  in 
nal  works.  ''  The  method  of  nature 
the  archetype  of  all  methods,"  says  M. 
''The  vital  principle  in  the  pursuit 
to  enable  the  pupil  rightly  to  instruct  him- 
writes  Mr.  Wyse.  The  more  science 
us  with  the  constitution  of  things 
more  do  we  see  in  them  an  inherent  self- 
.  A  higher  knowledge  tends 
ually  to  limit  our  interference  with  the 
of  life.  As  in  medicine  the  old 
heroic  treatment  "  has  given  place  to  mild 
t,  and  often  no  treatment  save  a 
reginaen — as  we  have  found  that  it  is 
needful  to  mould  the  bodies  of  babes  by 
them  in  papoose  fashion  or  other- 
in  Jails  it  is  being  discovered  that 
eimningly  devised  discipline  of  ours  is  so 
t  in  producing  reformation  as  the 
discipline,  the  making  prisoners  main- 
themselves  by  productive  labor;  so  in 
ion  we  are  finding  that  success  is  to  be 
ed  only  by  rendering  our  measures 
t  to  that  spontaneous  unfolding 
hieh  all  minds  go  through  in  their  progress 
matimty. 
I  Of  coarse,  this  fundamental  principle  of 
iBitioa,  that  the  arrangement  of  matter  and 
|Pi0thad  must  correspond  with  the  order  of 
l^ution  and  mode  of  activity  of  the  facul- 
gw  a  principle  so  obviously  tioie,  that  once 
itated  it  seems  almost  self -evident— has  never 
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been  wholly  disreigarded.  Teachers  have 
unavoldaUy  made  their  schoolK»uraes  coin- 
cide with  it  in  some  degree,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  education  is  possible  only  on  tiiat 
condition.  Boys  were  never  taught  the  rule* 
of -three  until  after  they  had  learnt  addition, 
miey  were  not  set  to  write  exercises  bef ote 
they  had  got  into  their  copy-books.  Conic 
eectionB  have  always  been  preceded  by  Eu- 
clid»  But  the  error  of  the  old  methods  con- 
sists in  this,  that  they  do  not  recognise  in  de* 
tail  what  they  are  obliged  to  recognize  in  the 
general  Tet  the  principle  applies  through- 
out. If  from  the  time  when  a  child  is  able  to 
conceive  two  things  as  related  in  positionf 
years  must  elapse  before  it  can  form  a  true 
concept  <^  the  eart^  as  a-sphere  made  up  of 
land  and  sea,  covered  with  mountains,  forests, 
rivers^  and  cities,  revolving  on  its  axis,  and 
sweeping  round  the  sun-— if  it  gets  from  the 
one  concept  to  the  other  by  degieee— if  the 
intermediate  concepts  which  it  forms  are 
consecutively  larger  and  more  complicated; 
is  it  not  manifest  that  there  is  a  general  suc- 
cession through  which  only  it  can  pass;  that 
each  larger  conc^  is  made  by  the  combina- 
Moa  of  smaller  ones,  and  presupposes  them; 
and  that  to  present  any  of  these  compound 
concepts  before  the  child  is  in  possession  of 
its  constituent  ones,  is  only  less  absurd  than 
to  present  the  fimd  concept  of  the  aeries  be- 
fore the  Initial  onet  In  the  mastering  of 
every  subject  some  course  of  increasingly 
complex  ideas  has  to  be  g(me  through.  The 
evolution  of  the  corresponding  faculties  con- 
sists in  the  assimilation  of  these;  which  in 
any  true  sense,  is  impossible  without  they  are 
put  into  the  mind  in  the  normal  order.  And 
when  this  order  is  not  followed,  the  result  is, 
that  they  are  received  with  apathy  or  dis- 
gust; and  that  unless  the  pupil  is  intelligent 
enough  to  eventually  fill  up  the  gaps  himself, 
they  Ue  in  his  memory  as  dead  facts,  capable 
of  being  turned  to  little  or  no  use. 

'*  Why  double  ourselves  about  imy  curriC' 
tdum  at  ail? "  it  may  be  asked.  **  If  it  be  true 
that  the  mind  like  the  body  has  a  predeter- 
mined course  of  evolution, — if  it  unfolds 
spontaneously — if  its  successive  desires  for 
this  or  that  kind  of  information  arise  when 
these  are  severally  required  for  its  nutrition, 
>-if  there  thus  exists  in  itself  a  prompter  to 
the  right  species  of  activity  at  the  right  time ; 
why  interfere  in  any  way!  Why  not  leave 
children  wholly  to  the  discipline  of  nature? — 
why  not  remain  quite  passive  and  let  them 
get  knowledge  as  they  best  can?— why  not  be 
consistent  throughout?  '^  This  is  an  awkward 
looking  question.  Plausibly  implying  as  it 
does,  that  a  system  of  complete  laissez-faire 
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18  the  logical  outcome  of  the  doctrines  set 
forth,  it  seems  to  furnish  a  disproof  of  them 
by  reductio  <zd  absurdum.    In  truth,  how- 
ever, they  do  not,  when  rightly  understood, 
commit  us  to  any  such  untenable  position. 
A  glance  at  the  physical  analogies  will  clearly 
show  this.    It  is  a  general  law  of  all  life  that 
the  more  complex  the  organism  to  be  pro- 
duced, the  longer  the  period  during  which  it 
is  dependent  on  a  parent  organism  for  food 
and  protection.     The  contrast  between  the 
minute,     rapidly-formed,     and    self-moving 
spore  of  a  conferva,  and  the  slowly  devel- 
oped seed  of  a  tree,  with  its  multiplied  envel- 
opes and  large  stock  of  nutriment  laid  by  to 
nourish  the  germ  during  its  first  stages  of 
growth,  illustrates  this  law  in  its  application 
to  the  vegetable  world.    Among  animal  or- 
ganisms we  may  trace  it  in  a  series  of  con- 
trasts from  the  monad  whose  spontaneously- 
divided  halves  are  as  self-sufficing  the  mo- 
ment after  their  separation  as  was  the  origi- 
nal whole;  up  to  man,  whose  offspring  not 
only  passes  through  a  protracted  gestation, 
and  subsequently  long  depends  on  the  breast 
for  sustenance;  but  after  that  must  have  its 
food  artificially  administered;  must,  after  it^ 
has  learned  to  feed  itself,  continue  to  have 
bread,  clothing,  and  shelter  provided;  and 
does  not  acquire  the  power  of  complete  self- 
support  imtil  a  time  varying  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  years  after  its  birth.    Now  this  law 
appUes  to  the  mind  as  to  the  body.     For 
mental  pabulum  also,  every  higher  creature, 
and  especially  man,  is  at  first  dependent  on 
adult   aid.     Lacking   the   al>nity  to   move 
about,  the  babe  is  as  powerless  to  get  mate- 
rials on  which  to  exercise  its  i)erceptions  as  it 
is  to  get  supplies  for  its  stomach.    Unable  to 
prepare  its  own  food,  it  is  in  like  manner  un- 
able to  reduce  many  kinds  of  knowledge  to  a 
fit    form   for   assimilation.     The   language 
through  which  all  higher  truths  are  to  be 
gained  it  wholly  derives  from  those  surround- 
ing it.    And  we  see  in  such  an  example  as 
the  Wild  Boy  of  Aveyron,  the  arrest  of  de- 
velopment that  results  when  no  help  is  re- 
ceived from  parents  and  nurses.    Thus,  in 
providing  from  day  to  day  the  right  kind  of 
facts,  prepared  in  the  right  manner,  and  giv- 
ing them  in  due  abundance  at  appropriate  in- 
tervals, there  is  as  much  scope  for  active  min- 
istration to  a  child's  mind  as  to  its  body.    In 
either  case  it  is  the  chief  function  of  parents 
to  see  that  the  conditions  requisite  to  growth 
are  maintained.    And,  as  in  supplying  ali- 
ment, and  clothing,  and  shelter,  they  may 
fulfil  this  function  without  at  all  interfering 
with    the   spontaneous  development  of  the 
limbs  r.nd  viscera  either  in  their  order  or 


mode;  so  they  may  supply  sounds  for  imifti- 
tion^  objects  for  examination,  books  for  read-j 
ing,  problems  for  solution,  and,  if  they  on  j 
neither  direct  nor  indirect  coercion,  may  do| 
this  without  in  any  way  disturbing  the  nor- 
mal process  of  mental  evolution;  or  ralherJ 
may  greatly  fedlitate  that  process.  He&oi| 
the  admission  of  the  doctrines  enunciated] 
does  not,  as  some  might  argue,  involve 
abandonment  of  all  teaching;  but  leaves 
pie  room  for  an  active  and  elaborate 
of  culture. 


from  generalities  to  special 
orations  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  pi 
the  Pestalozzian  system  seems  scarcely 
have  fulfilled  the  promise  of  its  theory.    Wi^ 
hear  of  children  not  at  all  interested  in  il 
lessons, — disgusted  with  them  rather; 
so  far  as  we  can  gather,  the  Pestalc 
schools  have  not  turned  out  any  unusual 
portion  of  distinguished  men, — ^if  even 
have  reached  the  average.    We  are  not 
prised  at  this.    The  success  of  every  ap] 
ance  depends  mainly  ui>on  the  int 
with  which  it  is  used.    It  is  a  trite 
that,  having  the  choicest  tools,  an  unskiU 
artisan  will  botch  his  work;  and  bad 
will  fail  even  with  the  best  methods, 
deed,  the  goodness  of  the  method  becomes 
such  case  a  cause  of  failure;  as,  to  contini 
the  simile,  the  perfection  of  the  tool 
in  undisciplined  hands  a  source  of  impel 
tion  in  results.     A  simple  unchanging, 
most  mechanical  routine  of  tuition  may 
carried  out  by  the  commonest  intellects, 
such  small  beneficial  effect  as  it  is  ci^pable 
producing ;  but  a  complete  system,— «  s] 
as  heterogeneous  in  its  appliances  as  the 
in  its  faculties, — a  system  proposing  a  s] 
means  for  each  special  end,  demands  for 
right  employment  powers  such  as  few  teacl 
possess.    The  mistress  of  a  dame-school 
hearsx)elling-leesons;  any  hedge-school 
can  drill  boys  in  the  multiplication-table; 
to  teach  spelling  rightly  by  using  the  powas< 
the  letters  instead  of  their  names,  or  to 
in  numerical  combinations  by  exp^'u 
synthesis,  a  modicum  of   understanding 
needful:  and  to  pursue  a  like  rational 
throughout  the  entire  range  of  studies, 
an  amount   of  judgment,  of  invention, 
intellectual  sympathy,  of  analytical 
ty,  which  we  shall  never  see  applied  to 
while  the  tutorial  office  is  held  in  such 
esteem.     The  true  education  is  piBcti< 
only  to  the  true  philosophy.    Judge; 
what  prospect  a  philosophical  method 
has  of  being  acted  out !    Knowing  so  littlei 
we  yet  do  of  Psychology,  and  ignorant  as 
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teachers  are  of  that  Utile,  what  chance  has  a 
sjstem  which  requires   Psychology  for  its 

basis? 

Further  hindrance  and  discouragement  has 
arisen  from  confounding  the  Pestalozzian 
prmciple  with  Ihe  forms  in  which  it  has  been 
embodied.  Because  particular  plans  have 
not  answered  expectation,  discredit  has  been 
cast  upon  the  doctrine  associated  with  them; 
dio  inquiry  being  made  whether  these  plans 
truly  conform  to  such  doctrine.  Judging  as 
usual  by  the  concrete  rather  than  the  ab- 
stract, men  have  blamed  the  theory  for  the 
:  bonglings  of  the  practice.  It  is  as  though 
Fapin*s  futile  attempt  to  construct  a  steam- 
eogine  had  been  held  to  prove  that  steam 


ieould  not  be  used  as  a  motive  power.  Let  it 
^  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  while  right 
|ia  his  fundamental  ideas  Pestalojssi  was  not 
ilheref  ore  right  in  all  his  applications  of  them : 
-and  we  believe  the  fact  to  be  that  he  was  oft- 
lea  wrong.  As  described  even  by  his  admir^ 
OS,  PestaloEzi  was  a  man  of  partial  intuitions, 
tman  who  had  occasional  flashes  of  insight, 
ler  than  a  man  of  systematic  thought, 
first  great  success  at  Stantz  was  achieved 
he  had  no  books  or  appliances  of  ordi- 
teaching,  and  when  *'  the  only  object  of 
attention  was  to  find  out  at  each  moment 
hat  instruction  his  children  stood  peculiarly 
need  of,  and  what  was  the  best  manner  of 
meeting  it  with  the  knowledge  they  already 
"  Much  of  his  power  was  due,, not 
calmly  reasoned-out  plans  of  culture,  but 
his  profound  sympathy,  which  gave  him 
instinctive  perception  of  childish  needs 
difficulties.  He  lacked  the  ability  logi- 
ly  to  co-ordinate  and  develop  the  truths 
he  thus  from  time  to  time  laid  hold  of; 
had  in  great  measure  to  leave  this  to  his 
itBj  Kruesi,  Tobler,  Buss,  Niederer,  and 
imid.  The  result  is  that  in  their  details 
own  plans^  and  those  vicariously  devised, 
itain  numerous  crudities  and  inconsisten- 
HJB  nursery-method,  described  in  ''  The 
>th^s  Manual,'^  beginning  as  it  does  Vith 
nomenclature  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
ly,  and  proceeding  next  to  specify  their 
ive  positions,  and  next  their  connections, 
ij  be  proved  not  at  aU  in  accordance  with 
initial  stages  of  mental  evolution.  His 
of  teaching  the  mother  tongue  by  f  or- 
exeicises  in  the  meanings  of  words  and 
the  construction  of  sentences,  is  quite 
Qess,  and  must  entail  on  the  pupil  loss  of 
le,  labor,  and  happiness.  His  proposed 
le  of  teaching  geography  is  utterly  un- 
italozadan.  And  often  where  his  plans  are 
itially  sound  they  are  either  incomplete 
rvitiated  by  some  remnant  of  the  old  regime. 


While,  therefore,  we  would  defend  in  its  en- 
tire extent  the  general  doctrine  which  Pes- 
talozzi  inaugurated,  we  think  great  evil  likely 
to  result  from  an  uncritical  reception  of  his 
specific  devices.  That  tendency  which  man- 
kind constantly  exhibit  to  canonize  the  forms 
and  practices  along  with  which  any  great 
truth  has  been  bequeathed  to  them, — ^their 
liability  to  prostrate  their  intellects  before  the 
prophet,  and  swear  by  his  every  word,— their 
proneness  to  mistake  the  clothing  of  the  idea 
for  the  idea  itself;  renders  it  needful  to  insist 
strongly  upon  the  distinction  between  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  Pestalozzian 
system,  and  the  set  of  expedients  devised  for 
its  practice:  and  to  suggest  that  while  #ie 
one  may  be  considered  as  established,  the 
other  is  probably  nothing  but  an  adumbra- 
tion of  the  normal  course.  Indeed,  on  look^ 
ing  at  the  state  of  our  knowledge  we  may  be 
quite  sure  that  this  is  the  case.  Before  our 
educational  methods  can  be  made  to  harmo- 
nize in  character  and  arrangement  with  the 
faculties  in  their  mode  and  order  of  unfold- 
ing, it  is  first  needful  that  we  ascertain  with 
some  completeness  how  the  faculties  do  un- 
fold. At  present  our  knowledge  of  the  matter 
extends  only  to  a  few  general  notions.  These 
general  notions  must  be  developed  in  detail, — 
must  be  transformed  into  a  multitude  of  spe- 
cific propositions,  before  we  can  be  said  to 
X)OB8eBS  liiat  science  on  which  the  art  of  edu- 
cation must  be  based.  And  then  when  we 
have  definitely  made  out  in  what  succession^ 
and  in  what  combinations  the  mental  powers 
become  active,  it  remains  to  choose  out  of  the 
many  possible  ways  of  exercising  each  of 
them  that  which  best  conforms  to  its  natural 
mode  of  action.  Evidently,  therefore,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  even  our  most  ad- 
vanced modes  of  teaching  are  the  right  ones^ 
or  nearly  the  right  ones. 

Bearing  in  mind  then  this  distinction  be- 
tween the  principle  and  the  practice  of  Pesta- 
lozzi,  and  inferring  from  the  grounds  assigned 
that  the  last  must  necessarily  be  very  defec- 
tive, the  reader  will  rate  at  its  true  worth  the 
dissatisfaction  with  the  system  which  some 
have  expressed ;  and  will  see  that  the  due  re- 
alization of  the  Pestalozzian  idea  remains  to 
be  achieved.  Should  he  argue,  however,  f  rcxn 
what  has  just  been  said  that  no  such  realiza- 
tion is  at  present  practicable,  and  that  all  ef- 
fort ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  preliminary 
inquiry;  we  reply,  that  though  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  a  scheme  of  culture  to  be  perfected 
either  in  matter  or  form  until  a  rational  Psy- 
chology has  been  established,  it  is  possible, 
with  the  aid  of  certain  guiding  principles,  to 
make  empirical  approximations   towards  a 
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perfect  wcheme.  To  prepare  tb»  way  for  fur- 
ther research  we  will  now  specify  these  prin- 
cipleB.  Some  of  them  have  ak«ady  heen 
more  or  less  distihctly  implied  in  the  forego- 
in|^  pages;  but  it  wiU  be  well  here  to  state 
them  all  in  logical  order. 

1.  That  in  education  we  should  proceed 
£K>m  the  simple  to  the  complex  is  a  truth 
which  has  always  been  to  some  extent  acted 
upon;  not  professedly,  indeed,  nor  by  any 
means  consistently.  The  mind  grows.  Like 
all  things  that  grow  it  progresses  from  the 
homogeneouB  to  the  hetensgeneous;  and  a 
mnrmal  training  system  being  an  objective 
cdtnterpart  of  this  subjective  process,  must 
exhibit  the  like  progression.  Moreover,  re- 
garding it  from  this  point  of  view,  we  may 
see  that  this  formula  has  much  wider  appli- 
cations than  at  first  appears.  For  its  ratian- 
ale  involves  not  only  that  we  should  proceed 
from  the  single  to  the  combined  in  ^le^teach- 
ing  of  each  branch  of  knowledge ;  but  that  we 
should  do  the  like  with  knowledge  as  a  whole. 
As  the  mind,  consisting  at  first  ol  but  few  ac- 
tive faculties,  has  its  later-ccnnpleted  facul- 
ties successively  awakened,  and  ultimately 
comas  to  have  all  its  faculties  in  simultaneous 
action;  it  follows  that  our  teaching  should  be- 
gin with  but  few  subjects  at  once,  and  suc- 
cessively adding  to  these,  should  finally  carry 
on  L.A  Lubjects  abreast^-that  not  only  in  its 
details  should  education  proceed  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex,  but  in  its  enaenMe 
also. 

2,  To  say  that  our  lessons  ought  to  start 
from  the  concrete  and  end  in  the  abstract, 
may  be  considered  as  in  part  a  repetition  of 
the  foregoing.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  maxim 
that  needs  to  be  stated:  if  withnoot^erview, 
then  with  the  view  of  showing  in  certain 
cases  what  are  truly  the  simple  and  the  com- 
plex. For  unfortunately  there  has  been 
nmch  misimderstanding  on  this  point.  Gen- 
eral formulas  which  men  have  devised  to  ex- 
press groups  of  details,  and  which  have  sev- 
erally simplified  their  conceptions  by  uniting 
many  facts  into  one  fact,  they  have  supposed 
must  simplify  the  conceptions  of  the  ch^d 
also;  quite  forgetting  that  a  generalisation  is 
nmple  only  in  comparison  with  the  whole 
mass  of  particular  truths  it  comprehends— 
that  it  is  more  complex  than  any  one  of  these 
truths  taken  singly— ^at  only  after  many  of 
these  single  truths  have  been  acquired  does 
the  generalisation  ease  the  memory  and  help 
the  reason — and  that  to  the  child  not  potoess- 
\Dg  these  single  truths  it  is  necessarily  a  mys- 
tery. Thus  confoimding  two  kinds  of  simpli- 
flcatkm,  teachers  have  constantly  erred  by 


setting  out  with  ''  finst  principles'':  apiooeed> 
ing  eesentialiy,  though  not  appar^tly,  at  va- 
riance with  the  primary  rule ;  which  imphes 
that  the  mind  should  be  introduced  to  princi- 
ples through  the  medium  of  examples,  and  so 
should  be  led  from  the  particular  to  the  gen- 
eral— from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract. 

3.  The  education  of  the  child  must  accord 
both  in  mode  and  arrangement  with  the  edu- 
cation of  mankind  as  considered  hist(xically: 
or  in  other  words,  the  genesis  of  knowledge 
in  the  individual  must  follow  the  same  couree 
as  the  genesis  of  knowledge  in  the  race.  To 
M.  Comte  we  believe  society  owes  the  enunci- 
ation of  this  doctrine— a  doctrine  which  we  \ 
may  accept  without  committing  ourselves  to  I 
his  theory  of  the  genesis  of  knowledge  either  . 
in  its  causes  or  its  order.  In  support  of  this  | 
doctrine  two  reasons  may  be  assigned,  either  ^ 
of  them  sufficient  to  establish  it.  One  is  de- 1 
ducible  from  the  law  of  hereditary  taansmis-  j 
sion  as.c(»i8idered  in  its  wider  consequenoea 
For  if  it  be  true  that  men  exhibit  likeness  to  . 

• 

ancestry  both  in  aspect  and  character—if  it 
be  true  that  certain  mental  manifestations,  as  i 
insanity,  will  occur  in  successive  members  of 
the  same  family  at  the  same  age— if ,  passing . 
from  individual  cases  in  which  the  traits  d ' 
many  dead  ancestors  mixing  with  those  of  a  ; 
few  living  ones  greatly  obscure  the  law,  we 
turn  to  national  types,  and  remark  how  the  * 
contrasts  between  them  are  persistent  from ', 
€ige  to  age— if  we  remember  that  these  re- ; 
spective  types  came  from  a  comjnon  stock, 
and  that    hence   the   present   marked  dif- 
ferences between   them   must   have  arisen^ 
from  the  action  of  modifying  circumstan- '^ 
cee   upon  successive  generations  who  sev-^ 
erally  transmitted  the  accumulated  efifects 
to  their  descendants — if  we  find  the  differ- 
ences to  be  now  organic,  so  that  the  Frendi ; 
child  grows  into  a  French  man  even  whea- 
brought  up  among  strangers— and  if  the  geo-  \ 
eral  fact  thus  illustrated  is  true  of  the  whole  \ 
nature,  intellect  inclusive ;  then  it  follows  thai ; 
if  there  be  an  order  in  which  the  human  race 
has  mastered  its  various  kinds  of  knowledge, 
there  will  arise  in  every  child  an  latitude  to ; 
acquire  these  kinds  of  knowledge  in  the  same 
order.    So  that  even  were  the  order  intrinsi- 
cally indifferent,  it  would  facilitate  education 
to  lead  the  individual  mind  through  the  st^ 
traversed  by  the  general  mind.    But  the  («der 
is  not  intrinsically  indifferent;  and  hence  the 
fundamental  reason  why  education  should  be 
a  repetition  of  civilisation  in  Uttle.    It  is  aMSu 
provable  that  the  historical  sequence  was,  in 
its  main  outlines,  a  necessary  one;  and  thai 
the  causes  which  determined  it  apply  to  the 
child  as  to  the  race.    Not  to  specify  these 
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caus6B  in  detail,  it  will  suffice  here  to  point 
out  that  as  the  mind  of  humanity  placed  in  the 
midst  of  phenomena  and  striving  to  compre- 
hend them,  has,  after  endless  comparisons, 
speculationB,  experiments,  and  theories, 
reached  its  present  knowledge  of  each  subject 
by  a  specific  route;  it  may  rationally  be  in- 
ferred that  the  relationship  between  mind  and 
phenomena  is  such  as  to  prev^it  this  knowl- 
edge from  being  reached  by  any  other  route; 
and  that  as  each  child's  mind  stands  in  this 
flame  relationship  to  phenomena,  they  can  be 
aooessible  to  i(  only  through  the  same  route. 
Qffloce  in  deciding  upon  the  right  method  of 
education,  an  inquiry  into  the  method  of  civ- 
ilisation will  help  to  guide  us. 

4.  One  of  the  conclusions  to  which  such  an 
inquiry  leads  is,  that  in  each  branch  of  in* 
fltmction  we  should  proceed  from  the  empiri- 
cal to  the  rational.  A  leading  fact  in  human 
progress  is,  that  every  science  is  evolved  out 
of  its  corresponding  €u-t.  It  results  from  the 
adoeesity  we  are  under,  both  individually  and 
as  a  race,  of  reaching  the  abstract  by  way  of 
the  concrete,  that  there  must  be  practice  and 
an  accruing  experience  with  its  empirical  gen- 
eralizations, before  there  can  be  science. 
Science  is  organized  knowledge;  and  before 
knowledge  can  be  organized,  some  of  it  must 
first  be  possessed.  Every  study,  therefor^ 
should  have  a  purely  experimental  introduc- 
tion; and  only  after  an  ample  fund  of  obser- 
vations has  been  accumulated,  should  reason- 
ing herein.  As  illustrative  applications  of  this 
nde,  we  may  instance  the  modem  course  of 
placmg  grammar,  not  before  language,  but 
after  it;  or  the  ordinary  custom  oi  prefacing 
perspective  by  practical  drawing.  By  and  by 
Curther  applications  of  it  will  be  indicated. 

6.  A  second  corollary  from  the  foregoing 
{[cofiral  principle,  and  one  which  cannot  be 
eoo  strenuously  insisted  upon,  is,  that  in  edu- 
eatioQ  the  process  of  self  Klevelopment  should 
be  encouraged  to  the  fullest  extent.  Children 
should  be  led  to  make  their  own  investiga- 
tions, and  to  draw  their  own  inferences. 
They  should  be  told  as  little  as  possible,  and 
induced  to  discover  as  much  as  possible.  Hu- 
laanity  has  progressed  solely  by  self -instruc- 
tion; and  that  to  achieve  the  best  results, 
^ach  mind  must  prc^^ress  somewhat  after  the 
same  fashion,  is  continually  proved  by  the 
marked  success  of  self-made  men.  Those  who 
have  been  brou^t  up  under  the  ordinary 
school<drill,  and  have  carried  away  with  them 
the  idea  that  education  is  practicable  only  in 
that  style,  will  think  it  hopeless  to  make  chil- 
thren  their  own  teachers.  K,  however,  they 
will  call  to  mind  that  the  all-important  knowl- 
edge of  surrounding  objects  which  a  child  gets 


in  its  early  years  is  got  without  help— if  they 
will  remember  that  the  child  is  self-taught  in 
the  use  of  its  mother  tongue— if  they  will  es- 
timate the  amount  of  that  experienoe  of  life, 
that  out-of -school  wisdom,  which  every  boy 
gath^*s  for  himself —if  they  will  mark  the  un- 
usual intelligence  of  the  uncared-for  London 
gamin,  as  shown  in  all  the  directions  in  which 
his  faculties  have  been  tasked— if  further, 
they*  wiU  think  how  many  minds  have  strug- 
gled up  unaided,  not  only  through  the  mys- 
teries of  our  irrationally  planned  curriculum, 
but  through  hosts  of  other  obetcK^les  besides; 
they  will  find  it  a  not  unreasonable  conclusion, 
that  if  the  subjects  be  put  before  him  in  right 
order  and  right  form,  any  pupil  of  ordinary 
capacity  wiU  surmount  his  successive  difficul- 
ties with  but  little  assistance.  Who  indeed 
can  watch  the  ceaseless  observation,  and  in- 
quiry, and  inference  going  on  in  a  child^s 
mind,  or  list^i  to  its  acute  r^iKurks  on  matters 
within  the  range  of  its  fa^culties,  without  per^ 
ceiving  that  these  powers  which  it  manifests, 
if  brought  to  bear  systematically  upon  any 
:studies  within  the  soane  range,  would  readily 
master  them  without  help?  This  need  for  per- 
petual  telling  is  the  result  of  our  stupidity, 
net  of  the  child^s.  We  drag  it  away  from  the 
facts  in  which  it  is  interested,  and  which  it  is 
actively  assimilating  of  itself;  we  put  before 
it  facts  far  too  complex  for  it  to  miderstand, 
and  therefore  distasteful  to  it ;  finding  that  it 
will  not  voluntarily  acquire  these  foots,  we 
thrust  them  into  its  mind  by  force  of  threats 
and  punishment;  by  thus  denying  the  knowl- 
edge it  craves,  and  cramming  it  with  knowl- 
edge it  cannot  digest,  we  produce  a  morbid 
state  of  its  faculties,  and  a  consequent  disgust 
for  knowledge  in  general;  and  when,  as  a  re- 
sult partly  of  the  stolid  indolence  we  have 
brought  on,  and  partly  of  still  continued  un- 
fitness in  its  studies,  the  child  can  understand 
nothing  without  explanation,  and  becomes  a 
mere  passive  recipient  of  our  instruction,  we 
infer  that  education  must  necessarily  be  car- 
ried on  thus.  Having  by  our  method  induced 
helplessness,  we  straightway  make  the  help- 
lessness a  reason  for  our  method.  Clearly 
.then  the  experience  of  pedagogues  cannot  ra- 
tionally be  quoted  against  the  doctrine  we  are 
defending.  And  whoever  sees  this  will  see 
that  we  may  safely  follow  the  method  of  nar 
ture  throughout— may,  by  a  skilful  ministra* 
tion,  make  the  mind  as  self -developing  in  its 
later  stages  as  it  is  in  its  earlier  ones ;  and  that 
only  by  doing  this  can  we  produce  the  high- 
est power  and  activity. 

6.  As  a  final  test  by  which  to  judge  any 
plan  of  culture,  should  come  the  question, — 
Does  it  create  a  pleasurable  excitement  in  the 
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pupils?  When  in  doubt  whether  a  particular 
mode  or  arrangement  is  or  ispiot  more  in  har- 
mony with  the  foregoing  principles  than  some 
other,  we  may  safely  abide  by  this  criterion. 
Sven  when,  as  considered  theoretically,  the 
proposed  course  seems,  the  best,  yet  if  it  pro- 
duce no  interest,  or  less  interest  than  another 
course,  we  should  relinquish  it;  for  a  child's 
intellectual  instincts  are  more  trustworthy 
than  our  reasonings.  In  respect  to  the  know- 
ing factdties,  we  may  confidently  trust  in  the 
general  law,  that  under  normal  conditions, 
healthful  action  is  pleasurable,  while  action 
which  gives  pain  is  not  healthful.  Though 
at  present  very  incompletely  conformed  to  by 
the  emotional  nature,  yet  by  the  intellectual 
nature,  or  at  least  by  those  parts  of  it  which 
the  child  exhibits,  this  law  is  almost  wholly 
conformed  to.  The  repugnances  to  this  and 
that  study  which  vex  the  ordinary  teacher, 
are  not  innate,  but  result  from  his  unwise 
system.  Fellenberg  says,  '*  Experience  has 
taught  me  that  indolence  in  yoimg  persons  is 
so  directly  opposite  to  their  natural  disposi- 
tion to  activity,  that  imless  it  is  the  conse-: 
quence  of  bad  education,  it  is  almost  invari- 
ably connected  with  some  constitutional  de- 
fect. "  And  the  spontaneous  activity  to  which 
children  are  thus  prone,  is  simply  the  pursuit 
of  those  pleasures  which  the  healthful  exer- 
cise of  the  faculties  gives.  It  is  true  that 
some  of  the  higher  mental  powers  as  yet  but 
little  developed  in  the  race,  and  congenitally 
possessed  in  any  considerable  degree  only  by 
the  most  advanced,  are  indisposed  to  the 
amount  of  exertion  required  of  them.  But 
these,  in  virtue  of  their  very  complexity,  will 
in  a  normal  course  of  culture,  come  last  into 
exercise,  and  will  therefore  have  no  demands 
made  upon  them  until  the  pupil  has  arrived 
at  an  age  when  ulterior  motives  can  be 
brought  into  play,  and  an  indirect  pleasure 
made  to  counterbalance  a  direct  displeasure. 
With  all  faculties  lower  than  these,  however, 
the  direct  gratification  consequent  on  activity 
is  the  normal  stimulus;  and  under  good  man- 
agement the  only  needful  stimulus.  When 
we  are  obliged  to  fall  back  on  some  other,  we 
must  take  the  fact  as  evidence  that  we  are  on 
the  wrong  track.  Experience  is  daily  show- 
ing with  greater  clearness  that  there  is  always 
a  method  to  be  found  productive  of  interest- 
even  of  delight;  and  it  ever  turns  out  that 
this  is  the  method  proved  by  all  other  tests  to 
be  the  right  one. 

With  most,  these  guiding  principles  will 
weigh  but  little  if  left  in  this  abstract  form* 
Partly,  therefore,  to  exemplify  their  applica- 
tion, and  partly  with  a  view  of  making  sun- 
dry specific  suggestions,  we  propose  now  to 


pass  from  the  theory  of  education  to  the  prac- ' 
tice  of  it. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Pestalozzi— an  opinion 
which  has  ever  since  his  day  been  gaining 
ground—that  education  of  some  kindshonld 
begin  from  the  cradle.  Whoever  has  watched 
with  any  discernment,  the  wide-eyed  gaze  o! 
the  infant  at  surrounding  objects,  knows  very 
well  that  education  does  begin  thus  early, 
whether  we  intend  it  or  not;  and  that  these 
fingerings  and  suckings  of  everything  it  can 
lay  hold  of,  these  open-mouthed  listenings  to 
every  sound,  are  the  first  ste|^  in  the  series 
which  ends  in  the  discovery  of  unseen  planets, 
the  invention  of  calculating  engines,  the  pro- 
duction of  great  paintings,  or  the  composition 
of  symphonies  and  operas.  This  activity  of 
th6  faculties  from  the  very  first  being  sponta- 
neous and  inevitable,  the  question  is  whether 
we  shall  supply  in  due  variety  the  materials 
on  which  they  may  exercise  themselves;  and 
to  the  question  so  put,  none  but  an  affirmative 
answer  can  be  given.  As  before  said,  how- 
ever, agreement  with  Pestalozzi's  theory  does 
not  involve  agreement  with  his  practice;  and 
here  occurs  a  case  in  point.  Treating  of  in- 
struction in  spelling  he  says: — 

**The  Bpelling-book  ought,  therefore,  to  oontain  aD  the 
sounds  of  the  language,  and  these  ought  to  be  taught  hi  e«ei7 
fftnily  from  the  earliest  infancy.  The  child  who  learns  hit 
spelling-book  ought  to  rei»eat  them  to  the  infant  in  the  cradle, 
before  it  is  able  to  pronounoe  even  one  of  them^  so  that  tbej 
may  be  deeply  impressed  upon  its  mind  by  fniqnant  repalif 
tlon." 

Joining  this  with  the  suggestions  for  "a 
nursery-method,"  as  set  down  in  his  "Moth- 
er's Manual,"  in  which  he  makes  the  names, 
X)ositions,  connections,  numbers,  properties, 
and  uses  of  the  limbs  and  body  his  first  les- 
s^iiis,  it  becomes  clear  that  Pestalozzi*s  notions 
on  early  mental  development  were  too  crude 
to  enable  bim  to  devise  judicious  planes.  Let 
us  inquire  into  the  course  which  Psychology 
dictates. 

The  earliest  impressions  which  the  mind  can 
assimilate,  are  those  given  to  it  by  the  un- 
decomposable  sensations— resistance,  light, 
sound,  etc.  Manifestly  decomposable  states 
of  consciousness  cannot  exist  before  the  states 
of  consciousness  out  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed. There  can  be  no  idea  of  form  un- 
til some  familiarity  with  light  in  its  grada- 
tions and  qualities,  or  resistance  in  its  differ- 
ent intensities,  has  been  acquired;  for,  as  has 
been  long  known,  we  recognize  visible  form 
by  means  of  varieties  of  light,  and  tangiUe 
form  by  means  of  varieties  of  resistanca  Sim- 
ilarly, no  articidate  sound  is  cognizable  until 
the  inarticulate  sounds  which  go  to  make  it 
up  have  been  learned.    And  thus  must  it  be 
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in  every  ottier  case.  Following,  therefore,  the 
neoesBaiy  law  of  progression  from  the  simple 
to  the  complex,  we  should  provide  for  the  in- 
fiwt  a  sufficiency  of  objects  presenting  differ- 
ent degrees  and  kinds  of  resistance,  a  suffi- 
ciency of  objects  reflecting  different  amounts 
and  qualities  of  Mght,  and  a  sufficiency  of 
sounds  contrasted  in  their  loudness,  their 
pitch  and  their  timbre.  How  fully  this  d 
priori  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  infantile  in- 
stincts all  will  see  on  being  reminded  of  the 
delight  which  every  young  child  has  in  biting 
its  toys,  in  feeling  its  brother^s  bright  jacket- 
buttons,  and  pulling  papa's  whiskers— how 
absorbed  it  becomes  in  gazing  at  any  gaudily 
painted  object,  to  which  it  applies  the  word 
*' pretty,"  when  it  can  pronoimceit,  wholly  in 
virtue  of  the  bright  colors— and  how  its  face 
broadens  into  a  laugh  at  the  tattlings  of  its 
nurse,  the  snapping  of  a  visitor's  fingers,  or 
any  sound  which  it  has  not  before  heard. 
Fortunately,  the  ordinary  practices  of  the 
nursery  fulfil  these  early  requirements  of  edu- 
cation to  a  considerable  degree.  Much,  how- 
ever, remains  to  be  done;  and  it  is  of  more 
importance  that  it  should  be  done  than  at 
first  appears.  Every  faculty  during  the  pe- 
riod of  its  greatest  activity — ^the  period  in 
which  it  is  spontaneously  evolving  itself— is 
capable  of  receiving  more  vivid  impressions 
than  at  any  other  period.  Moreover,  as  these 
simplest  elements  must  eventually  be  mas- 
tered, and  as  the  mastery  of  them  whenever 
achieved  must  take  time,  it  becomes  an  econ- 
omy of  time  to  occupy  this  first  stage  of  child- 
hood, during  which  no  other  intellectual  ac- 
tion is  possible,  in  gaining  a  complete  famil- 
iarity with  them  in  all  their  modifications. 
Add  to  which,  that  both  temper  cmd  health 
wiUbe  improved  by  the  continual  gratifica- 
tion resulting  from  a  due  supply  of  these  im- 
pressions which  every  child  so  greedily  assim- 
ilates^ Sp€u»,  could  it  be  spared,  might  here 
be  well  filled  by  some  suggestions  towards  a 
more  systematic  ministration  to  these  sim- 
plest of  the  perceptions.  But  it  must  suffice 
to  point  out  that  any  such  ministration  ought 
to  be  based  uiK>n  the  general  truth  that  in  the 
development  of  every  faculty,  markedly  con- 
trasted impressions  are  the  first  to  be  distin- 
guished: that  hence  sounds  greatly  differing 
in  loudness  and  pitch,  colors  very  remote 
from  each  other,  and  substances  widely  unlike 
in  hardness  or  texture,  should  be  the  first  sup- 
plied; and  that  in  each  case  the  progression 
must  be  by  slow  degrees  to  impressions  more 
nearly  allied. 

Paaang  on  to  objeot-lesson3,  which  mani- 
festly form  a  natural  continuation  of  this 
primary  culture  of  the  senses,  it  is  to  be  re- 


marked, that  the  system  commonly  pursued 
is  wholly  at  variance  with  the  method  of  na- 
ture, as  alike  exhibited  in  infancy,  in  adult 
life,  and  in  the  course  of  civilization.  *'The 
child,"  says  M.  Marcel,  "  must  be  shown  how 
all  the  parts  of  an  object  are  connected,  etc. ; " 
and  the  various  manuals  of  these  object-les- 
sons severally  contain  lists  of  the  facts  which 
the  child  is  to  be  told  respecting  each  of  the 
things  put  before  it.  Now  it  needs  but  a 
glance  at  the  daily  life  of  the  infant  to  see 
that  all  the  knowledge  of  things  which  is 
gained  before  the  acquirement  of  speech,  is 
self -gained-— that  the  qualities  of  hardness  and 
weight  associated  with  certain  visual  appear- 
ances, the  possession  of  pckrticular  forms  and 
colors  by  particular  persons,  the  production 
of  special  sounds  by  animals  of  special  as- 
I>ects,  are  phenomena  which  it  observes  for 
itself.  In  manhood  too,  when  there  are  no 
longer  teachers  at  hand,  the  observations  and 
inferences  required  for  daily  guidance,  must 
be  made  imhelped ;  and  success  in  life  depends 
upon  the  accuracy  and  completeness  with 
which  they  £kre  made.  Is  it  probable  then, 
that  while  the  process  displayed  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  humanity  at  large,  is  repeated  alike 
by  the  infant  and  the  man,  a  reverse  process 
must  be  followed  during  the  period  between 
infancy  and  manhood?  and  that  too,  even  in 
so  simple  a  thing  as  learning  the  properties 
of  objects?  Is  it  not  obvious,  on  the  contrary, 
that  one  method  must  be  pursued  throughout? 
And  is  not  nature  perpetually  thrusting  this 
method  upon  us,  if  we  had  but  the  wit  to  see 
it,  and  the  humility  to  adopt  it?  What  can 
be  more  manifest  than  the  desire  of  children 
for  intellectual  sympathy?  Mark  how  the 
infant  sitting  on  your  knee  thinists  into  your 
face  the  toy  it  holds,  that  you  too  may  look 
at  it.  See  when  it  makes  a  creak  with  its  wet 
finger  on  the  table,  how  it  turns  and  looks  at 
you;  does  it  again,  and  again  looks  at  you; 
thus  saying  as  clearly  as  it  can — '*  Hear  this 
new  sound."  Watch  how  the  elder  children 
come  into  the  room  exclaiming — **  Mamma, 
see  what  a  curious  thing,"  '^  Mamma,  look  at 
this,"  "Mamma,  look  at  that;"  and  would 
continue  the  habit,  did  not  the  silly  mamma 
tell  t!:em  not  to  tease  her.  Observe  how, 
when  out  with  the  nurse-maid,  each  little  one 
runs  up  to  her  with  the  new  flower  it  has 
gathered,  to  show  her  how  pretty  it  is,  and  to 
get  her  also,  to  say  it  is  pretty.  Listen  to  the 
eager  volubility  with  which  every  urchin  de- 
scribes any  novelty  he  has  been  to  see,  if  only 
he  can  find  some  one  who  will  attend  with 
any  interest.  Does  not  the  induction  lie  on 
the  surface?  Is  it  not  clear  that  we  must  con- 
form our  course  to  these  intellectual  instincts 
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— -tluit  we  must  just  systematisse  the  natural 
prooesB— that  we  must  listen  to  all  the  child 
has  to  tell  us  about  each  object,  must  induce 
it  to  say  everything  it  can  think  of  about 
such  object,  must  occasionally  draw  its  atten- 
tion to  facts  it  has  not  yet  observed,  with  the 
view  of  leading  it  to  notice  them  itself  when- 
ever they  recur,  and  must  go  on  by  and  by  to 
indicate  or  supply  new  series  of  things  for  a 
like  exhaustive  ezaxninationf  See  the  way  in 
which,  on  this  method,  the  intelligent  mother 
conducts  her  lessons.  Step  by  step  she  famil- 
iarizes her  little  boy  with  the  names  of  the 
simpler  attributes,  hardness,  softness,  color, 
taste,  size,  etc.,  in  doing  which  she  finds  him 
eagerly  help  by  bringing  this  to  show  her  that 
it  is  red,  and  the  other  to  make  her  feel  that 
it  is  hard,  as  fast  as  she  gives  him  words  for 
these  properties.  Each  additional  property, 
as  she  draws  his  attention  to  it  in  some  fresh 
tiling  which  he  brings  her,  she  takes  care  to 
mention  in  connection  with  those  he  already 
knows;  so  that  by  the  natural  tendency  to 
imitate,  he  may  get  into  the  habit  of  repeat- 
ing them  one  after  another.  Gradually  as 
there  occmr  cases  in  which  he  omits  to  name 
one  or  more  of  the  properties  he  has  become 
acquainted  with,  she  introduces  the  practice 
of  asking  him  whether  there  is  not  something 
mone  that  he  can  tell  her  about  the  thing  he 
has  got.  Probably  he  does  not  understand. 
After  letting  him  puzzle  awhile  she  tells  him ; 
perhaps  laughing  at  him  at  him  a  little  for 
his  failure.  A  few  recurrences  of  this,  and 
he  perceives  what  is  to  be  done.  When  next 
she  says  she  knows  something  more  about  the 
object  than  he  has  told  her,  his  pride  is  roused ; 
he  looks  at  it  intently ;  he  thinks  over  all  that 
he  has  heard;:  and  the  problem  being  easy, 
presently  finds  it  out.  He  is  full  of  glee  at 
h!is  success,  aud  she  sympathizes  with  him. 
In  conmion  with  every  child,  he  delights  in 
the  discovery  of  his  powers.  He  wishes  for 
more  victories,  and  goes  in  quest  of  more 
things  about  which  to  teU  her.  As  his  facul- 
ties unfold  she  adds  quality  after  quality  to 
his  hst:  progressing  from  hardness  and  soft- 
ness to  roughness  and  smoothness,  fi'om  color 
to  polish,  from  simple  bodies  to  composite 
<mes— thus  constantly  complicating  the  prob- 
lem as  he  gains  competence,  constantly  tax- 
ing his  attention  and  memory  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent, constantly  maintaining  his  interest  by 
supplying  him  with  new  impressions  such  as 
his  mind  can  assimilate,  and  constantly  grati- 
fying him  by  conquests  over  such  small  diffi- 
culties as  he  can  master.  In  doing  this  she 
is  manifestly  but  following  out  that  sponta- 
neous process  that  was  going  on  during  a  still 
earlier  period — simply  aiding  self -evolution ; 


and  is  aiding  it  in  the  mode  suggested  by  the 
boy's  instinctive  behavior  to  hen  Manifestly, 
too,  the  course  she  is  pursuing  is  the  one  beat 
calculated  to  establish  a  habit  of  exhanstiTe 
observation;  which  is  the  professed  aim  of 
these  leeson&  To  ^eUachildthisand  to«ftotr 
it  the  other,  is  not  to  teach  it  how  to  observe, 
but  to  make  it  a  mere  recipient  of  -aaother'B 
observations:  a  proceeding  which  weakens 
rather  than  strengthens  its  powers  of  self- 
instruction — which  deprives  it  <^  the  pleas- 
ures resulting  from,  successful  activity— which 
presents  this  all-attractive  knowledge  under 
the  aspect  of  formal  tuition— and  which  thus 
generates  that  indifference  and  even  disgust 
with  which  these  object-lessons  are  not  un- 
frequently  regarded.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
pursue  the  course  above  described  is  simply 
to  guide  the  intellect  to  its  appropriate  food; 
to  join  with  the  intellectual  appetites  their 
natural  adjuncts^— amour  propre  and  the  de- 
sire for  sympathy ;  to  induce  by  the  union  of 
all  these  an  intensity  of  attention  which  in- 
sures perceptions  alike  vivid  and  complete; 
and  to  habituate  the  mind  from  the  beginning 
to  that  practice  of  self-help  which  it  must 
ultimately  follow. 

Object-lessons  should  not  only  be  carried 
on  after  quite  a  different  fashion  from  that 
conunonly  pursued,  but  should  be  extended 
to  a  range  of  things  far  wider,  and  continue 
to  a  period  far  later,  than  now.  They  should 
not  be  linuted  to  the  contents  of  the  house: 
but  should  include  those  of  the  fields  and 
hedges,  the  quarry  and  the  sea-shore.  They 
should  not  cease  with  early  childhood;  but 
should  be  so  kept  up  during  youth^  as  inseQ- 
sibly  to  merge  into  the  investigati9ns  of  the 
naturalist  and  the^  racui  of  science.  Here 
again  we  have  but  to  follow  nature^s  leadings. 
Where  can  be  seen  an  intenser  delight  than 
that  of  children  picking  up  new  flowers  and 
watching  new  insects,  or  hoarding  pebbles 
and  shells?  And  who  is  there  but  perceives 
that  by  sympathizing  with  them  they  may  be 
led  on  to  any  extent  of  inquiry  into  the  qual- 
ities and  structujres  of  these  things?  Every 
botanist  who  has  had  children  with  him  in 
the  woods  and  the  lanes  must  have  noticed 
how  eagerly  they  joined  in  his  pursuits,  how 
keenly  they  searched  put  plants  for  him,  how 
intently  they  watched  whilst  he  examined 
them,  how  they  overwhelmed  him  with  ques- 
tions. The  consistent  follower  of  Bacon— the 
^'servant  and  interpreter  of  nature,'' will  see 
that  we  ought  modestly  to  adopt  the  course 
of  culture  thus  indicated.  Having  gained 
due  familiarity  with  the  simpler  properties  of 
inorganic  objects,  the  child  should  by  the 
same  process  be  led  on  to  a  like  exhaustive 
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examination  of  the  things  it  picks  up  in  its 
daU J  walks— the  less  complex  facts  they  pre- 
aent  being  alone  noticed  at  first:  in  plants, 
the  color,  number,  and  forms  of  the  petals 
and  shapes  of  the  stalks  and  leaves:  in  in- 
sects, the  nmnbers  of  the  wings,  legs,  and  an- 
tennae, and  their  colors.  As  these  become 
folly  appreciated  and  invariably  observed, 
further  facts  may  be  successively  introduced : 
in  the  one  case,  the  numbers  of  stamens  and 
pistils,  the  forms  of  the  flowers,  whether  ra- 
diid  or  bilateral  in  symmetry,  the  arrange- 
ment and  character  of  the  leaves,  whether 
opposite  or  alternate,  stalked  or  sessile, 
smooth  or  hairy,  serrated,  toothed,  or  cre- 
nate;  in  the  other,  the  divisions  of  the  body, 
the  segments  of  the  abdomen,  the  markings 

;  of  the  wings,  the  number  of  joints  in  the  legs, 

;  and  the  forms  of  the  smaller  organs— the  sy s* 
tem  pursued  throughout  being  that  of  making 
it  the  child's  ambition  to  say  respecting  every- 
thing it  finds,  all  that  can  be  said.    Then  when 

I  afit  age  has  been  reached,  the  means  of  pre- 
aenring  these  plants  which  have  become  so 

^  interesting  in  virtue  of  the  knowledge  ob- 
tained of  them,  may  as  a  great  favor  be  sup- 
ptied;  and  eventually,  as  a  still  greater  favor, 
nay  also  be  supplied  the  apparatus  needful 
for  keeping  the  larvse  of  our  common  butter- 
flies and  moths  through  their  transformations 
-a  practice  which,  as  we  can  i)ersdnaUy  tes- 
tify, yields  the  highest  gratification;  is  con- 
tinued with  ardor  f  cm:  years;  when  joined  with 
the  formation  of  an  entomological  coUection, 
adds  immense  interest  to  Saturday-afternoon 
ramUes;  and  forms  an  admirable  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  physiology. 

We  are  quite  prepared  to  hear  from  many 
that  all  this  is  throwidg  away  time  and  en- 
ergy; and  that  children  would  be  much  better 
oocapied  in  writing  their  copies  or  learning 
yieir  pence-taMes,  and  so  fitting  themselves 
for  the  business  of  life.  We  regret  that  such 
erode  ideas  of  what  constitutes  education  and 
rach  a  narrow  conception  of  utility,  should 
etiU  be  generally  prevalent.  Saying  nothing 
on  the  need  for  a  systematic  culture  of  the 
perceptions  and  «the  value  of  the  practices 
above  inculcated  as  subserving  that  need,  we 
are  prepared  to  defend  them  even  on  the 
eeore  of  the  knowledge  gained.  If  men  are  to 
be  mere  cits,  mere  porers  over  ledgers,  with 
no  ideas  beyond  their  trades— if  it  is  well  that 
they  should  be  as  the  cockney  whose  concep- 
tion  of  rural  pleasures  extends  no  further  than 
sitting  in  a  tea-garden  smoking  pipes  and 
drinking  porter;  or  as  the  squire  who  thinks 
oC  woods  as  places  for  shooting  in,  of  unculti-. 
^^ated  plants  as  nothing  but  weeds,  and  who 
ehsBiftas  animals  into  game,  vermin,  and 


stock— then  indeed  it  is  needless  for  men  to 
leam  anything  that  does  not  directly  help  to 
replenish  the  till  and  fill  the  larder.  But  if 
there  is  a  more  worthy  aim  for  us  than  to  be 
drudges— if  there  are  other  uses  in  the  things 
around  us  than  their  power  to  bring  money — 
if  there  are  higher  faculties  to  be  exercised 
than  acquisitive  and  sensual  ones^if  the 
pleasures  which  poetry  and  art  and  science 
and  philosophy  can  bring  are  of  any  moment 
— ^then  is  it  desirable  that  the  instinctive  in- 
dUmation  which  every  child  shows  to  observe 
natural  beauties  and  investigate  natural  phe- 
nomena should  be  encouraged.  But  this  gross 
utilitarianism  which  is  cont^it  to  come  into 
the  world  and  quit  it  again  without  knowing 
what  kind  of  a  world  it  is  or  what  it  contains, 
may  be  met  on  its  own  groimd.  It  will  by 
and  by  be  found  that  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  life  is  more  important  than  any  other 
knowledge  whatever^that  the  laws  of  life 
include  not  only  all  bodily  and  mental  pro- 
cesses, but  by  implication  all  the  transactions 
of  the  house  and  the  street,  £dl  commerce,  all 
JM^itics,  all  morals^— and  that  iheretore  with- 
out a  due  acquaintance  with  them  neither 
personal  nor  social  conduct  can  be  rightly  reg- 
ulated. It  will  eventually  be  seen  too,  that 
the  laws  of  life  are  essentially  the  same 
throughout  the  whole  organic  creation;  and 
further,  that  they  cannot  be  properly  imder- 
stood  in  their  complex  manifestations  until 
they  have  been  studied  in  their  sLmpler  ones. 
And  when  this  is  seen,  it  will  be  also  seen  that 
in  aiding  the  child  to  acquire  the  out-of-door 
information  for  which  it  shows  so  great  an 
avidity,  and  in  encouraging  the  acquisition 
of  such  information  throughout  youth,  we 
are  simply  inducing  it  to  store  up  the  raw 
mateiial  for  future  organization — th^  facts 
that  will  one  day  bring  home  to  it  with  due 
force  those  great  generalizations  of  science 
by  which  actions  may  be  rightly  guided. 

The  spreading  recognition  of  drawing  as  an 
element  of  education,  is  one  amongst  many 
signs  of  the  more  rational  views  on  jnental 
culture  now  beginning  to  prevail.  Once 
more  it  may  be  remarked  that  teachers  are  at 
length  adopting  the  course  which  nature  has 
for  ages  been  pressing  upon  their  notice.  The 
spontaneous  efforts  made  by  children  to  rep- 
resent the  men,  houses,  trees,  and  animals 
around  them — on  a  slate  if  they  can  get  noth- 
ing better,  or  with  lead-pencil  on  paper,  if 
they  can  beg  them— «re  familiar  to  alL  To 
be  shown  through  a  picture-book  is  one  of 
their  highest  gratifications;  and  as  usual, 
their  strong  imitative  tendency  presently 
generates  in  them  the  ambition  to  make  pict- 
ures themselves  also.    This  attempt  to  depict 
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the  striking  things  they  see  is  a  further  in- 
stinctive exercise  of  the  perceptions— a  means 
whereby  still  greater  €iccuracy  and  complete- 
ness of  observation  is  induced.  And  alike  by 
seeking  to  interest  us  in  their  discoveries  of 
the  sensible  properties  of  things,  and  by  their 
endeavors  to  draw,  they  solicit  from  us  just 
that  kind  of  culture  which  they  most  need. 

Had    teachers    been  guided    by  nature^s 
hints  not  only  in  the  making  of  drawing  a 
part  of  education,  but  in  the  choice  of  their 
modes  of  teaching  it,  they  woiild  have  done 
still  better  than  they  have  done.    What  is  it 
that  the  child  first  tries  to  represent?    Things 
that  are  large,  things  that  are  attractive  in 
color,  things  round  which  its  pleasurable  as- 
sociations most  cluster— human  beings  from 
whom  it  has  received  so  many  emotions,  cows 
and  dogs  which  interest  by  the  many  phenom- 
ena they  present,  houses  that  are  hourly  visible 
and  strike  by  their  size  and  contrast  of  parts. 
And  which  of  all  the  processes  of  representa- 
tion gives  it  most  delight?    Coloring.    Paper 
and  pencil  are  good  in  default  of  something 
better ;  but  a  box  of  paints  and  a  brush — these 
are  the  treasures.    The  drawing  of  outlines 
immediately  becomes  secondary  to  coloring — 
is  gone  through  mainly  with  a  view  to  the 
coloring;  and  if  leave  can  be  got  to  color  a 
book  of  prints,  how  great  is  the  favor?    Now, 
ridiculous  as  such  a  position  will  seem  to 
drawing-masters,  who  postpone  coloring  and 
who  teach  form  by  a  dreary  discipline   of 
copying  lines,  we  believe  that  the  course  of 
culture  thus  indicated  is  the  right  one.    That 
priority  of  color  to  form,  which,  as  already 
pointed  out,  has  a  psychological  basis,  and  in 
virtue  of  which  psychological  basis  arises  this 
strong  preference  in  the  child,  should  be  rec- 
ognized from  the  very  beginning;  and  from 
the  very  beginning  also  the  things  imitated 
should  be  real.     That  greater  delight  in  color 
whioh  is    not  only  conspicuous  in  children 
but   persists   in   most   persons   throughout 
life,  should  be    continuously  employed    as 
the  natural  stimulus  to  the  mastery  of  the 
comparatively,  difficult     and     unattractive 
form—should  be  the  prospective  reward  for 
the   achievement  of  form.     And   these  in- 
stinctive attempts  to  represent   interesting 
actualities  should  be  all  along  encouraged ;  in 
the  conviction  that  as,  by  a  widening  expe- 
rience, smaller  and  more  practicable  objects 
become  interesting  they  too  will  be  attempt- 
ed; and  that  so  a  gradual  approximation  will 
be  made  towards  imitations  having  some  re- 
semblance to  the  realities.    No  matter  how 
grotesque  the  shapes  produced:  no   matter 
how  daubed  and  glaring  the  colors.     The 
question  is  not  whether  the  child  is  producing 


good  drawings:  the  question  is,  whether  it  is 
developing  its  faculties.  It  has  finst  to  gain 
some  command  over  its  fingers,  some  crade 
notions  of  likeness ;  and  this  practice  is  better 
than  any  other  for  these  ends ;  seeing  that  it 
is  the  spontaneous  and  the  interesting  one. 
During  these  early  years,  be  it  remembered, 
no  formal  drawing-lessons  are  possible:  shall 
we  therefore  repress,  or  neglect  to  aid,  theee 
efforts  at  self -culture?  or  shaU  we  encourage 
and  guide  them  as  normal  exercises  of  the 
perceptions^and  the  powers  of  manipulationf 
If  by  the  supply  of  cheap  woodcuts  to  be  col- 
ored, and  simple  contour-maps  to  have  their 
boundary  lines  tinted,  we  can  not  only  pleas- 
urably  draw  out  the  fistculty  of  color,  but  can 
incidentally  produce  some  familiarity  with 
the  outlines  of  things  and  countries,  and 
some  ability  to  move  the  brush  steadily;  and 
if  by  the  supply«of  temptingly-painted  objects 
we  can  keep  up  the  instinctive  practice  of 
making  representations,  however  rough,  it 
must  happen  that  by  the  time  drawing  is 
commonly  commenced  there  will  exist  a  fa- 
cility that  would  else  have  been  absent 
Time  will  have  been  gained;  and  trouble, 
both  to  teacher  and  pupil,  saved. 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  may  be 
readily  inferred  that  we  wholly  disapprove 
of  the  practice  of  drawing  from  copies;  and 
still  more  so  of  that  formal  discipline  in  mak- 
ing straight  lines  and  curved  lines  and  com- 
pound lines,  with  which  it  is  the  fashion  of 
some  teachers  to  begin.  We  regret  to  find 
that  the  Society  of  Arts  has  recently,  in  its 
series  of  manuals  on  **  Rudimentary  Art-In- 
struction,^* given  its  countenance  to  an  ele- 
mentary drawing-book,  which  is  the  most  Ti- 
cious  in  principle  that  we  have  seen.  We  re- 
fer to  the  ''  Outline  from  Outline,  or  from  the 
Flat,''  by  John  Bell,  sculptor.  As  expressed 
in  the  prefatory  note,  this  publication  pro- 
poses **  to  place  before  the  student  a  simple, 
yet  logical  mode  of  instruction;  "  and  .to  this 
end  sets  out  with  a  number  of  definitions 
thus: — 

"  A  simple  line.in  drawing  is  a  fUn  mark  drawn  from  one 
point  to  another. 

"  Lines  may  be  divided,  as  to  their  nature  in  drawing,  into 
two  classes:— 

**  1.  Straight,  which  are  mariBs  thai  go  the  shortest  rosd 
between  two  points,  as  A  B. 

'*2.  Or  Curved,  which  are  marks  which  do  not  go  the 
shortest  road  between  two  points,  as  C  D.*' 

And  so  the  introduction  progresses  to  hori- 
asontal  lines,  perpendicular  lines,  oblique  lines, 
angles  of  the  several  kinds,  and  the  various  fig- 
ures which  lines  and  angles  make  up.  The 
work  is,  in  short,  a  grammar  of  form,  with  ex- 
ercises.   And  thus  the  system  of  conmienciog 
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with  a  dry  analysis  of  elements,  which,  in  the 
teaching  of  language,  has  been  exploded,  is 
to  be  le-instituted  in  the  tecuihing  of  drawing. 
The  abstract  is  to  be  preliminary  to  the  con- 
crete.   Scientific  conceptions  are  to  precede 
empirical  experiences.    That  this  is  an  inver- 
sion of  the  normal  order,  we  need  scarcely 
repeat.    It  has  been  well  said  concerning  the 
custom  of  prefacing  the  art  of  speaking  any 
tongue  by  a  drilling  in  the  parts  of  speech 
and  their  functions,  that  it  is  about  as  reason- 
able as  pre&u;ing  the  art  of  walking  by  a 
course  of  lessons  on  the  bones,  muscles,  and 
nerves  of  the  legs;  and  much  the  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  the  proposal  to  preface  the  art 
of  representing  objects  by  a  nomenclature 
and  definitions  of  the  lines  which  they  yield 
on  analysis.    These  technicalities  are  alike 
repulsive  and    needless.     They  render    the 
study  distasteful  at  the  very  outset;  and  all 
with  the  view  of  teaching  that,  which,  in  the 
course  of  practice,  will  be  learnt  unconscious- 
ly.   Just  as  the  child  incidentally  gathers  the 
meanings  of  ordinary  words  from  the  conver- 
sations going  on  around  it,  without  the  help 
of  dictionaries;  so,  from  the  remarks  on  ob- 
jects, pictures,  and  its  own  drawings,  will  it 
presently  acquire,  not  only  without  effort  but 
even  pleasurably,  those  same  scientific  terms 
which,  if  presented  at  first,  are  a  mystery 
and  a  weariness. 

If  any  dependence  is  to  be  placed  upon  the 
general  principles  of  education  that  have 
been  laid  down,  the  process  of  learning  to 
draw  should  be  throughout  continuous  with 
those  efforts  of  early  childhood  described 
above,  as 'so  worthy  of  encouragement.  By 
the  time  that  the  voluntary  practice  thus  ini- 
tiated has  given  some  steadiness  of  hand,  and 
some  tolerable  ideas  of  proportion,  there  will 
have  arisen  a  vague  notion  of  body  as  pre- 
senting its  three  dimensions  in  perspective. 
And  when,  after  sundry  abortive,  Chinese- 
Jike  attempts  to  render  this  appearance  on 
paper  there  has  grown  up  a  pretty  clear  per- 
ception of  the  thing  to  be  achieved,  and  a  de- 
sire to  achieve  it,  a  first  lesson  in  empirical 
perspective  may  be  given  by  means  of  the 
apparatus  occasionally  used  in  explaining 
perspective  as  a  science.  This  sounds  formid- 
able; but  the  experiment  is  both  comprehen- 
sive and  interesting  to  any  boy  or  girl  of  or- 
dinary intelligence.  A  plate  of  glass  so 
framed  as  to  stand  vertically  on  the  table, 
being  placed  before  the  pupil,  and  a  book,  or 
like  simple  object,  laid  on  the  other  side  of  it, 
he  is  requested,  whilst  keeping  the  eye  in  one 
podtion,  to  make  ink  dots  upon  the  glass,  so 
that  they  may  comcide  with,  or  hide  the 
comers  of  this  object.    He  is  then  told  to 


join  tiiese  dots  by  lines;  on  doing  which  he 
perceives  that  the  lines  he  makes  hide,  or  co- 
incide with,  the  outlines  of  the  object.  And 
then  on  being  asked  to  put  a  sheet  of  paper 
on  the  other  side  of  the  glass,  he  discovers 
that  the  lines  he  has  thus  drawn  represent 
the  object  as  he  saw  it.  They  not  only  look 
like  it,  but  he  perceives  that  they  must  be 
like  it,  because  he  made  them  agree  with  its 
outlines;  and  by  removing  the  paper  he  can 
repeatedly  convince  himself  that  they  do 
agree  with  its  outlines.  The  fact  is  new  and 
striking;  and  serves  him  as  an  experimental 
demonstration,  that  lines  of  certain  lengths, 
placed  in  certain  directions  on  a  plane,  can 
represent  lines  of  other  lengths,  and  having 
other  directions  in  space.  Subsequently,  by 
gradually  changing  the  position  of  the  object 
he  may  be  led  to  observe  how  some  lines 
shorten  and  disappear,  whilst  others  come 
into  sight  and  lengthen.  The  convergence  of 
parallel  hnes,  and,  indeed,  all  the  leading  facts 
of  perspective  may,  from  tune  to  time,  be  simi- 
larly illustrated  to  him.  If  he  has  been  duly 
accustomed  to  self-help,  he  will  gladly,  when 
it  is  suggested,  make  the  attempt  to  draw  one 
of  these  outlines  upon  paper,  by  the  eye  only ; 
and  it  may  soon  be  made  an  exciting  aim  to 
produce,  unassisted,  a  representation,  as  like 
as  he  can,  to  one  subsequently  sketched  on 
the  glass.  Thus,  without  the  unintelligent 
mechanical  practice  of  copying  other  draw- 
ings, but  by  a  method  at  once  simple  and  at- 
tractive— rational,  yet  not  abstract,  a  famil- 
iarity with  the  linear  appearances  of  things, 
and  a  facility  of  rendering  them,  may  be, 
step  by  step,  acquired.  To  which  advantages 
aid  these: — ^that  even  thus  early  the  pupil 
learns,  almost  unconsciously,  the  true  theory 
of  a  picture— namely,  that  it  is  a  delineation 
of  objects  as  they  appear  when  projected  on  a 
plane  placed  between  them  and  the  eye;  and 
that  when  he  reaches  a  fit  age  for  commenc- 
ing scientific  perspective  he  is  already  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  facts  which 
form  its  logical  basis. 

As  exhibiting  a  rational  mode  of  communi- 
cating primary  conceptions  in  geometry,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  following 
passage  from  Mr.  Wyse: — 

"  A  child  has  been  In  the  habit  of  ushi^  oubea  for  arithme- 
tic; let  him  use  them  also  for  the  elements  of  geometry.  I 
would  begin  with  soUds,  the  reTerse  of  the  usual  pbm.  It 
saves  aU  the  difficult  of  absurd  definitions,  and  bod  explanar 
tjons  on  points,  lines,  and  surfaces,  which  are  nothing  but  ab- 
stractions. ...  A  cube  presents  many  of  the  principal 
elements  of  geometry ;  it  at  once  exhibits  points,  straight  lines, 
parallel  lines,  angles,  paraUelograms,  etc.,  etc.  These  cubes 
are  divisible  into  various  parts.  The  pupil  has  already  been 
familiarized  with  such  divisions  in  numeration,  and  he  now 
proceeds  to  a  comparison  of  their  several  parts,  and  of  the 
relation  of  these  parts  to  each  other.    .    .    .    From  thence  iie 
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advaaoes  to  globes,  which  fumbfa  Um  with  elementarj  no- 
tioxLs  of  the  circle,  of  curves  generaUy,  eta,  etc. 

*'  Being  tolerably  familiar  with  solids,  he  may  now  substi- 
tute planes.  The  transition  may  be  made  very  easy.  Let  the 
cubs,  for  instance,  be  cut  into  tidn  divisions,  and  placed  on 
paper:  be  will  then  see  as  many  plane  rectangles  as  he  has 
divisions:  so  with  all  the  others.  Globes  may  bo  treated  in 
the  same  manner;  he  will  thus  see  how  surfaces  really  are 
generated,  and  be  enabled  to  abstiaet  them  with  f acflity  in 
every  solid, 

''  He  has  thus  acquired  the  alphabet  and  reading  of  geom- 
etry.   He  now  proceeds  to  write  it. 

''  The  simplest  operation,  and  therefors  liie  first,  is  merely 
to  place  these  plaaea  on  a  piece  ol  paper,  and  pass  the  pencil 
round  them.  When  this  has  been  frequently  done,  the  plane 
may  be  put  at  a  little  distance,  and  the  child  required  to  copy 
it,  and  so  on." 

A  stock  of  geometrical  coiiceptioiis  having 
been  obtained,  in  some  such  manner  as  this 
recommended  by  Mr.  Wyse,  a  further  step 
may,  in  course  of  time,  be  taken,  by  introduc- 
ing the  practice  of  testing  the  correctness  of 
all  figures  drawn  by  the  eye;  thus  alike  excit- 
ing an  ambition  to  make  them  exact,  and  con- 
tinually illustrating  the  difficulty  of  fulfilling 
that  ambition.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
geometry  had  its  origin  (as,  indeed,  the  word 
implies)  in  the  methods  discovered  by  artisans 
and  others,  of  making  accurate  measurement 
for  the  foundations  of  buildings,  areas  of  in- 
closures^'and  the  like ;  and  that  its  truths  came 
to  be  treasured  up,  merely  with  a  view  to  their 
immediate  utility.  They  should  be  introduced 
to  the  pupil  under  analogous  relationships. 
In  thecutting  out  of  pieces  for  his  card-houses, 
in  the  drawing  of  ornamental  diagrams  for 
coloring,  and  in  those  various  instructive  oc- 
cupations which  an  inventive  teacher  will 
lead  him  into,  he  may  be  for  a  length  of  time 
advantageously  left,  like  the  primitive  builder, 
to  tentative  processes;  and  will  so  gain  an 
abundant  experience  of  the  difficulty  of  achiev- 
ing his  aims  by  the  unaided  senses.  When, 
having  meanwhile  undergone  a  valuable  dis- 
cipline of  the  perceptions,  he  has  reached  a  fit 
age  for  using  a  pair  of  compasses,  he  will, 
whilst  duly  appreciating  these  as  enabling 
him  to  verify  his  ocular  guesses,  be  still  hin- 
dered by  the  difficulties  of  the  approximative 
method.  In  this  stage  he  may  be  left  for  a 
further  period:  partly  as  being  yet  too  young 
for  anjrthing  higher;  partly  because  it  is  de- 
sirable that  he  should  be  made  to  feel  still 
more  strongly  the  want  of  systematic  contri- 
vances. If  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  to 
be  made  continuously  interesting;  and  if,  in 
the  early  civilization  of  the  child,  as  in  the 
early  civilization  of  the  race,  science  becomes 
attractive  only  as  ministering  to  art;  it  is 
manifest  that  the  proper  preliminary  to  geom- 
etry is  a  long  practice  in  those  constructive 
processes  which  geometry  will  facilitate.  Ob- 
serve that  here,  too,  nature  points  the  way. 
Almost  invariably,  children  show  a  strong 


propensity  to  cut  out  things  in  paper,  to  make, 
to  build— a  propensity  which,  if  duly  encour- 
aged and  directed,  will  not  only  prepare  the 
way  for  scientific  conceptions,  but  will  devel- 
op those  powers  of  manipulation  in  which 
most  people  are  so  deficient. 

When  the  observing  and  inventive  faculties 
have  attained  the  requisite  power,  the  pupil 
may  be  introduced  to  empirical  geometiy; 
that  is— geometry  dealing  with  methodiail 
solutions,  but  not  with  the  demonstrations  of 
them.    Like  all  other  transitions  in  education, 
this  should  be  made  not  formally  but  incident- 
ally;  and  the  relationship  to  constructive  art 
should  still  be  maintained.    To  make  a  tetra- 
hedron in  cardboard,  like  one  given  to  him,  is 
a  problem  which  will  alike  interest  the  pupil, 
and  serve  as  a  convenient  starting-point.    In 
attempting  this,  he  finds  it  needful  to  draw 
four  equilateral  triangles  arranged  in  special 
positions.    Being  unable  in  the  absence  of  an 
exact  method  to  do  this  accurately  he  discov- 
ers on  putting  the  triangles  into  their  respec- 
tive positions,  that  he   cannot  make  their 
sides  fit,  and  that  their  angles  do  not  properly 
meet  at  the  apex.    He  may  now  be  shown  how 
by  describing  a  couple  of  circles,  each  of  thesB 
triangles  may  be  drawn  with  perfect  correct- 
ness and  without  guessing;  and  after  his  £edl- 
ure  he  will  duly  value  the  information.    Hav- 
ing thus  helped  him  to  the  solution  of  his  fiist 
problem,  with  the  view  of  illustrating  the 
nature  of  geometrical  methods,  he  is  in  future 
to  be  left  cdtogether  to  his  own  ingenuity  in 
solving  the  questions  put  to  him.    To  bisect  a 
line,  to  erect  a  perpendicular,  to  describe  a 
square,  to  bisect  an  angle,  to  draw  a  line  par- 
allel to  a  given  line,  to  describe  a  hexagon, 
are  problems  which  a  little  patience  will  ena- 
ble him  to  fiind  out.    And  from  these  he  may 
be  led  on  step  by  step  to  questions  of  a  more 
complex  kind;  all  of  which,  imder  judicious 
management,  he  will  puzzle  through  unhelped. 
Doubtless,  many  of  those  brought  up  under 
the  old  regime,  will  look  upon  this  assertion 
sceptically.    We  speak  from  facts,  however, 
and  those  neither  few  nor  special.    We  have 
seen  a  class  of  boys  become  so  interested  in 
making  out  solutions  to  these  problems,  as  to 
look  forward  to  their  geometry  lesson  as  a 
chief  event  of  the  week.    Within  the  last 
month,  we  have  been  told  of  one  girls'  school, 
in  which  some  of  the  young  ladies  voluntarily 
occupy  themselves  with  geometrical  quesUcns 
out  of  school-hours;  and  of  another,  in  which 
they  not  only  do  this,  but  in  which  one  of  them 
is  begging  for  problems  to  find  out  during  the 
holidays— both  which  facts  we  state  on  the 
authority  of  the  teacher.    There  could  indeed 
be  no  stronger  proofs  than  are  thus  afiEorded 
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of  the  practicability  and  the  immense  advan- 
tage of  self -development.    A  branch  of  knowl- 
edge which  as  commonly  taught  is  dry  and 
even  repulsive,  may,  by  f oUowing  the  method 
of  nature,  be  made  extremely  interesting  and 
profoundly  beneficial.     We  say  profoundly 
beneficial,  because  the  effects  are  not  confined 
to  the  gaining  of  geometrical  facts,  but  often 
revolutionize  the  whole  state  of  mind.    It  has 
repeatedly  occurred,  that  those  who  have  been 
stupefied  by  the  ordinary  school-drill — by  its 
ahstract  formulas,  by  its  wearisome  tasks,  by 
its  cramming— have  suddenly  had  their  intel- 
lectB  roused,  by  thus  ceasing  to  make  then^ 
passive  recipients,  and  inducing  them  to  be- 
0(nne  active  discoverers.    The  discouragement 
brought  about  by  bad  teaching  having  been 
diminished  by  a  little  sympathy,  and  sufficient 
poBeverance  induced  to  achieve  a  first  success, 
there  arises  a  revulsion  of  feeling  affecting  the 
whole  nature.    They  no  longer  find  them- 
selves incompetent;  they  too  can  do  some- 
thing.   And  gradually  as  success  follows  suc- 
cess, the  incubus  of  despair  disappears,  and 
they  attack   the  difficulties  of   their  other 
studies  with  a  courage  that  insures  conquest. 
This  empirical  geometry  which  presents  an- 
endless  series  of  problenw,  and  should  be  con- 
tinued along  with  other  studies  for  years,  may 
throughout  be  advantageously  accompanied 
by  those  concrete  applications  of  its  principles 
which  serve  as  its  preliminary.    After  the 
CDbe,  the  octahedron,  and  the  various  forms 
of  pyramid  and  prism  have  been  mastered, 
nay  come  the  more  complex  regular  bodies — 
the  dodecahedron,  and  the  icoeahedron— to 
construct  which  out  of  single  pieces  of  card- 
board requires  considerable  ingenuity.    From 
these,  the  transition  may  naturally  be  made 
to  such  modified  forms  of  the  regular  bodies 
ss  are  met  with  in  crystals — ^the  truncated 
cube,  the  cube  with  its  dihedral  as  well  as  its 
solid  angles  truncated,  the  octahedron  and  the 
^^arious  prisms  as  similarly  modified ;  in  imi- 
tating which  numerous  forms  assumed  by 
difterent  metals  and  salts,  cm  acquaintance 
with  the  leading  facts  of  mineralogy  will  be 
incidentally  gained.    After  long  continuance 
in  exercises  of  this,  kind,  rational  geometry, 
as  may  be  supposed,  presents  no  obstacles. 
Ckmstantly  habituated  to  contemplate   rela- 
tionships of  form  and  quantity,  and  vaguely 
perceiving  from  time  to  time  the  necessity  of 
certain  results  as  reached  by  certain  means, 
the  pupO  comes  to  regard  the  demonstrations 
of  Euclid  as  the  missing  supplements  to  his 
familiar  problems.    His  well-disciplined  facul- 
ties enable  hinx  easily  to  master  its  successive 
propositions,  and  to  appreciate  their  value; 
snd  he  has  the  occasional  gratification  of 


finding  some  of  his  own  methods  proved  to  be 
true.  Thus  he  enjoys  what  is  to  the  unpre- 
pared a  dreary  task.  It  only  remains  to  add, 
that  his  mind  will  presently  arrive  at  a  fit 
condition  for  that  most  valuable  of  all  ezej> 
cises  for  the  reflective  faculties — ^the  makii}^ 
of  original  demonstrations.  Such  theorems 
as  those  appended  to  the  successive  books  of 
the  Messrs.  Chambers'  Euclid,  will  soon  be- 
come practicable  to  him;  and  in  proving  them 
the  process  of  self -development  will  be  not 
intellectual  only,  but  moral. 

To  continue  much  further  these  suggestions 
would  be  to  write  a  detailed  treatise  on  educa- 
tion, which  we  do  not  purpose.  The  forego- 
ing outlines  of  plans  for  exercising  the  percep- 
tions in  early  childhood  for  conducting  object- 
lessons  for  teaching  drawing  and  geometry, 
must  be  considered  as  roughly -sketched  illus- 
trations of  the  niethod  dictated  by  the  gen- 
eral principles  previously  specified.  We  be- 
lieve that  on  examination  they  will  be  found 
not  only  to  progress  from  the  simple  to  the 
complex,  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract, 
from  the  empirical  to  the  rational ;  but  to  sat- 
isfy the  further  requirements  that  education 
shall  be  a  repetition  of  civilization  in  little, 
that  it  shall  be  as  much  as  possible  a  process 
of  self-evolution,  and  that  it  shall  be  pleasura- 
ble. That  there  should  be  one  type  of  method 
capable  of  satisfying  all  these  conditions,  tends 
alike  to  verify  the  conditions,  and  to  prove 
that  t3rpe  of  method  the  right  one.  And  when 
we  add  that  this  method  is  the  logical  out- 
come of  the  tendency,  characterizing  all  mod- 
em systems  of  instruction  —that  it  is  but  an 
adoption  in  full  of  the  method  of  natxu^  which 
they  adopt  pjuiiially— that  it  displays  this 
complete  adoption  of  the  method  of  nature, 
not  only  by  conforming  to  the  above  princi- 
ples, but  by  following  the  suggestions  which 
the  unfolding  mind  itself  gives,  facilitating  its 
spontaneous  activities,  and  so  aiding  the  de- 
velopments which  nature  is  busy  with — when 
we  add  this,  there  seems  abundant  reason  to 
conclude,  tiiat  the  mode  of  procedure  above 
exemplified,  closely  approximates  to  the  true 
one. 

A  few  paragraphs  must  be  appended  in  fur- 
ther inculcation  of  the  two  general  principles, 
alike  the  most  important  and  the  least  at- 
tended to :  we  mean  the  principle  that  through- 
out youth,  as  in  early  childhood  and  in  matu- 
rity, the  process  shall  be  one  of  self -instruc- 
tion; and  the  obverse  principle,  that  the  men- 
tal action  induced  by  this  process  shall  be 
throughout  intrinsically  grateful.  If  progres- 
sion from  simple  to  complex,  and  from  con- 
crete to  abstract,  be  considered  the  essential 
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requirements  as  dictated  by  abstract  psychol- 
ogy, then  do  these  requirements  that  knowl- 
edge shall  be  self-mastered,  and  pleasurably 
mastered,  become  the  tests  by  which  we  may 
judge  whether  the  dictates  of  abstract  psy- 
chology are  being  fulfilled.  If  the  first  em- 
Dqdy  the  leading  generalizations  of  the  9cieiiice 
of  mental  growth,  the  last  are  the  chief  can- 
ons of  the  art  of  fostering  mental  growth. 
For  manifestly  if  the  steps  in  our  curriciUum 
are  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  successively 
ascended  by  the  pupil  himself  with  little  or  no 
help,  they  must  correspond  with  the  stages  of 
evolution  in  his  faculties;  and  manifestly  if 
the  successive  achievements  of  these  steps  are 
intrinsically  gratifying  to  him,  it  follows  that 
they  require  no  more  than  a  normal  exercise 
of  his  powers. 

Buttihe  making  education  a  process  of  self- 
evolution  has  other  advantages  than  this  of 
keeping  our  lessons  in  the  right  order.    In  the 
first  place,  it  guarantees  a  vividness  and  per- 
manency of  impression  which  the  usual  meth- 
ods can  never  produce.    Any  piece  of  knowl- 
edge which  the  pupil  has  Imnself  acquired, 
any  problem  which  he  has  himself  solved,  be- 
comes by  virtue  of  the  conquest  much  more 
thoroughly  his  than  it  could  else  be.    The 
preliminary  activity  of  mind  which  his  suc- 
cess implies,  the  concentration  of  thought  nec- 
essary to  it,  and  the  excitement  consequent 
on  his  triumph,  conspire  to  register  all  the 
facts  in  his  memory  in  a  way  that  no  mere 
information  heard  from  a  teacher,  or  read  in 
a  school-book,  can  be  registered.    Even  if  he 
fails,  the  tension  to  which  his  faculties  have 
been  wound  up  insures  his  remembrance  of 
the  solution  when  given  to  him,  better  than 
half  a  dozen  repetitions  would.  Observe  again, 
that  this  discipline  necessitates  a  continuous 
^organization  of  the  knowledge  he  acquires. 
It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  facts  and  infer- 
ences, assimilated  in  this  normal   manner, 
that  they  successively  become  the  premises 
'Of  further  conclusions, — the  means  of  solving 
still  further  questions.    The  solution  of  yes- 
terday^s  problem  helps  the  pupil  in  mastering 
to-day^s.    Thus  the  knowledge  is  turned  into 
faculty  as  soon  as  it  is  taken  in,  and  forth- 
with aids  in  the  general  function  of  thinking 
—does  not  lie  merely  written  in  the  pages  of 
an   internal   library,    as   when    rote-learnt. 
Mark  further,  the  importance  of  the  moral 
culture  which  this  constant  self-help  involves. 
Ck>urage  in  attacking  difficulties,  patient  con- 
centration   of   the   attention,    persevercmce 
through   failures— these   are  characteristics 
which  after-life  specially  requires;  cmd  these 
are  characteristics  which  this  system  of  mak- 
ing ;the  nund  work  for  its  food  specially  pro- 


duces. That  it  is  thoroughly  practicable  to 
carry  out  instruction  after  this  fashiim  we 
can  ourselves  testify;  having  been  in  youth 
thus  led  to  successively  solve  the  compaia- 
tively  complex  problems  of  Perspective*  And 
that  leading  teachers  have  been  gradually 
tending  in  this  direction  is  indicated  alike  in 
the  saying  of  Fellenberg,  that  ''the  individ- 
ual, independent  activity  of  the  pupil  is  of 
much  greater  importance  than  the  ordinary 
busy  officiousnees  of  many  who  assume  Um 
office  of  educators ; ''  in  the  opinion  of  Horace 
Mann,  that ' '  unfortunately  education  amongst 
us  at  present  consists  too  much  in  telling,  not 
in  training;  "  and  in  the  remark  of  M.  Maroel 
that  ''what  the  learner  discovers  by  mental  • 
exertion  is  better  known  than  what  is  tdd  to  j 
him." 

Similarly  with  the  correlative  requiremeati  , 
that  the  method  of  culture  pursued  shall  be 
one  productive  of  an  intrinsically  happy  ao-  . 
tivity, — an  activity  not  happy  in  virtue  of  ex-  . 
trinsic  rewards  to  be  obtained,  but  in  virtue  . 
of  its  own  healthfulness.    Conformity  to  this  ^ 
requirement    not    only   guards   us   against 
thwarting  the  normal  process  of  evolution,  but 
incidentally  secures  positive  benefits  of  im- 
portance.   Unless  we  are  to  return  to  an  as*  i 
cetic  morality,  the  maintenance  of  youthful  ; 
happiness  must  be  considered  as  in  itself  a  \ 
worthy  aim.    Not  to  dwell  upon  this,  how- ! 
ever,  we  go  on  to  remark  that  a  pleasurable 
state  of  feeling  is  far  more  favorable  to  intel* 
lectual  action  than  one  of  indifference  or  dis-  . 
gust.    Every  one  knows  that  things  read, 
heard,  or  seen  with  interest,  are  better  remem- 
bered than  those  read,  heard,  or  seen  with 
apathy.    In  the  one  case  the  faculties  ap- 
pealed to  are  actively  occupied  with  the  sub- 
ject presented;  in  the  other  they  are  inac- 
tively occupied  with  it;  and  the  attention  is 
continually  drawn  away  after  more  attractive 
thoughts.    Hence  the  impressions  are  respec- 
tively strong  and  weak.    Moreover,  the  intel- 
lectual listlessness  which  a  pupil^s  lack  of  in- 
terest in  any  study  involves,  is  further  com- 
plicated by  his  anxiety,  by  his  fear  of  conse- 
quences, which  distract  his  attention,  and  in- 
crease the  difficulty  he  finds  in  bringing  his 
faculties  to  bear  upon  these  facts  that  are  re- 
pugnant to  them.    Clearly,  therefore,  Uie  ef- 
ficiency of  any  intellectual  action  will,  other 
things  equal,  be  proportionate  to  the  gratifi- 
cation with  which  it  is  performed. 

It  should  be  considered  also,  that  important 
moral  consequences  depend  upon  the  habitual 
pleasure  or  pain  which  daily  lessons  produca 
No  one  can  compare  the  faces  and  manners  ef 
two  boys— the  one  made  happy  by  mastering 
interesting  subjects,  and  the  other  made  nua* 
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eiBUa  by  dicq^ast  with  his  stadias,  by  oonse- 
qu^t  faihire,  by  cold  looks,  by  threats,  by 
punishnient— without  seeing  that  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  one  is  being  benefited,  and  that  of 
the  other  greatly  injured.  Whoever  has 
marked  the  effect  of  intellectual  success  upon 
tite  mind,  and  the  power  of  the  mind  over  the 
body,  will  see  that  in  the  one  case  both  tem- 
per and  health  are  favorably  affected ;  whilst 
in  tiie  other  there  is  danger  of  permanent 
moroeeness,  of  permanent  timidity,  and  even 
of  permanent  constitutional  depression.  To 
all  which  considerations  we  must  add  the  fur- 
ther one,  that  the  relationship  between  teach- 
as  and  their  pupils  is,  other  things  equal, 
rendered  friendly  and  influential,  or  antago- 
nistic and  powerless,  according  as  the  system 
of  ctdtuie  produces  happiness  or  misery.  Hu- 
man beings  are  at  the  mercy  of  their  associ- 
ated ideas.  A  daily  minister  of  pain  cannot 
M  to  be  r^arded  with  a  secret  dislike,  and 
if  he  causes  no  emotions  but  painful  ones,  will 
inevitably  be  hated.  Conversely,  he  who  con- 
itantly  aids  children  to  their  ends,  hourly  pro- 
vides them  with  the  satisfactions  of  conquest, 
llourly  encourages  them  through  their  difficul- 
ties and  sympathizes  in  their  successes,  can* 
not  fail  to  be  liked;  nay,  if  his  behavior  is 
consistent  throughout,  must  be  loved.  And 
when  we  remember  how  efficient  and  benign 
k  the  control  of  a  master  who  is  felt  to  be  a 
friend,  when  compared  with  the  control  of  one 
who  is  looked  upon  with  aversion,  or  at  best 
indifferei^ce,  wa  may  infer  that  the  indirect  ad- 
vantages of  conducting  education  on  the  hap- 
'^€88  principle  do  not  fall  far  short  of  the  di- 
rect ones.  To  all  who  question  the  possibility 
of  acting  out  the  system  here  advocated,  we 
i^ly  as  before,  that  not  only  does  theory  point 
to  it,  but  experience  commends  it.  To  the 
i&any  verdicts  of  distinguished  teachers  who 
flnce  Pestalozzi's  time  have  testified  this,  may 
he  here  added  that  of  Professor  Pillans,  who 
I  asserts  that ''  where  young  people  are  taught 
as  they  ought  to  be,  they  are  quite  as  happy 
hi  school  as  at  play,  seldom  less  delighted, 
I  nay,  often  more,  with  the  well-directed  exer- 
I  ciee  of  their  mental  energies,  than  with  that 
I  of  their  muscular  powers." 

As  suggesting  a  final  reason  for  making  ed- 
j  ncation  a  process  of  self -instruction,  and  by 
I  consequence  a  process  of  pleasurable  instruc- 
I  tion,  we  may  advert  to  the  fact  that,  in  pro- 
I  portion  as  it  is  made  so,  is  there  a  probability 
[  that  education  will  not  cease  when  school- 
\  days  end.  As  long  as  the  acquisition  of 
I  knowledge  is  rendered  habitually  repugnant, 
,  so  long  will  there  be  a  prevailing  tendency  to 
discontinue  it  when  free  from  the  coercion  of 
parents  and  masters.    And  when  the  acquisi- 


tion of  knowledge  has  been  rendered  hahitu* 
ally  gratifying,  then  will  there  be  as  prevail- 
ing a  tendency  to  continue,  without  superin* 
tendence,  that  same  self -culture  previously 
carried  on  imder  superintendence.  These  re^ 
suits  are  inevitable.  While  the  laws  of  men- 
tal association  remain  true— while  men  dich 
like  the  things  and  places  that  suggest  pain- 
ful recollections,  and  delight  in  those  which 
call  to  mind  bygone  pleasures— painful  lee- 
sons  will  make  knowledge  repulsive,  and 
pleasiirable  lessons  will  make  it  attractive. 
The  men  to  whom  in  boyhood  information 
came  in  dreary  tasks  along  with  threats  of 
pimishment,  and  who  wei^  never  led  into 
habits  of  independent  inquiry,  are  unlikely 
to  be  students  in  after  years;  while  those  to 
whom  it  came  in  the  natural  forms,  at  the 
proper  times,  and  who  remember  its  facts  as 
not  only  interesting  in  themselves,  but  as  the 
occasions  of  a  long  series  of  gratifying  suo 
cesses,  are  likely  to  continue  through  life  that 
self -instruction  commenced  in  youth. 


CHAPTER  IIL 


MORAL  EDUCATION. 


Strakoely  enough,  the  most  glaring  defect 
in  our  programmes  of  education  is  entirely 
overlooked.  While  much  is  being  done  in 
the  detailed  improvement  of  oiu*  systems  in 
respect  both  of  matter  and  manner,  the  most 
pressing  desideratum  has  not  yet  been  even 
recognized  as  a  desideratum.  To  prepare  the 
young  for  the  duties  of  life  is  tacitly  admitted 
by  all  to  be  the  end  which  parents  and  school- 
masters should  have  in  view;  and  happily 
the  value  of  the  things  taught,  and  the  good- 
ness of  the  method  followed  in  teaching  them, 
are  now  ostensibly  jugded  by  their  fitness  to 
this  end.  The  propriety  of  substituting  for 
an  exclusively  classical  training  a  training  in 
which  the  modem  languages  shall  have  a 
share,  is  argued  on  this  ground.  The  neces- 
sity of  increasing  the  amoimt  of  science  is 
urged  for  like  reasons.  But  though  some 
care  is  taken  to  fit  youth  of  both  sexes  for  so- 
ciety and  citizenship,  no  care  whatever  is 
taken  to  fit  them  for  the  still  more  important 
position  they  will  ultimately  have  to  fill— the 
position  of  parents.  While  it  is  seen  that  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  a  livelihood,  an  elabo- 
rate preparation  is  needed,  it  appears  to  be 
thought  that  for  the  bringing  up  of  children, 
no  preparation  whatever  is  needed.  While 
many  years  are  spent  by  a  boy  in  gaining 
knowledge,  of  which  the  chief  value  is  that  it 
constitutes  ''the  education  of  a  gentleman;*' 
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and  while  many  years  ai^  spent  by  a  girl  ur 
those  decorative  acquirements  which  fit  her 
for  evening  parties;  not  an  hour  is  spent  by 
either  of  them  in  preparation  for  that  gravest 
of  all  responsibilities— the  management  of  a 
^unily.  Is  it  that  this  responsibility  is  but  a 
remote  contingency?  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
certain  to  devolve  on  nine  out  of  ten.  Is  it 
that  the  discharge  of  it  is  easy?  Certainly 
not:  of  all  functions  which  the  adult  has  to 
fulfil  this  is  the  most  difficult.  Is  it  that  each 
may  be  trusted  by  s^-instruction  to  fit  him- 
self, or  herself,  for  the  ofGlce  of  parent?  No: 
not  only  is  the  need  for  such  self -instruction 
unrecognized,  but  the  complexity  of  the  sub- 
ject renders  it  the  one  of  all  others  in  which 
self-instruction  is  least  likely  to  succeed.  No 
rational  plea  can  be  put  forward  for  leaving 
the  Art  of  Education  out  of  our  curriculum. 
Whether  as  bearing  upon  the  happiness  of 
parents  themselves,  or  whether  as  affecting 
the  characters  and  lives  of  their  children  and 
remote  descendants,  we  must  admit  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  right  methods  of  juvenile 
culture,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral,  is  a 
knowledge  second  to  none  in  importance. 
This  topic  should  occupy  the  highest  and  last 
place  in  the  course  of  instruction  passed 
through  by  each  man  and  woman.  As  phys- 
ical maturity  is  marked  by  the  ability  to 
produce  offspring,  so  mental  maturity  is 
marked  by  the  ability  to  train  those  off- 
spring. The  sfuJbject  which  involves  all  other 
evbjectSy  and  therefore  the  avJbQect  in  which  the 
education  of  every  one  should  culminate,  is 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education. 

In  the  absence  of  this  preparation,  the 
management  of  children,  and  more  especially 
the  moral  management,  is  lamentably  bad. 
Parents  either  never  think  about  the  matter 
at  all,  or  else  their  conclusions  are  crude  and 
inconsistent.  In  most  cases,  and  especially 
on  the  part  of  mothers,  the  treatment  adopted 
on  every  occasion  is  that  which  the  impulse 
of  the  moment  prompts:  it  springs  not  from 
any  reasoned-out  conviction  as  to  what  will 
most  conduce  to  the  chOd's  welfare,  but 
merely  expresses  ther  passing  parental  feel- 
ings, whether  good  or  ill;  and  varies  from 
hour  to  hour  as  these  feeljags  vary.  Or  if 
these  blind  dictates  of  passion  are  supple- 
mented by  any  definite  doctrines  and  meth- 
ods, they  are  those  that  have  been  handed 
down  from  the  past,  or  those  suggested  by 
the  remembrances  of  childhood,  or  those 
adopted  from  nurses  and  servants— methods 
devised  not  by  the  enlightenment,  but  by  the 
ignorance  of  the  time.  Commenting  on  the 
chaotic  state  of  opinion  and  practice  relative 
to  family  government,  Richter  writes:— 


*' U  the  aeerat  Tiariaiioes  of  a  lai^  cla«  of  ordinarf  filfaat 
were  brou^t  to  light,  and  laid  down  as  a  plan  of  stodieB.  aad 
reading  catalogued  for  a  moral  education,  they  would  ran 
somewhat  after  this  fashion:— In  the  first  hour  *  pure  moralitj 
must  be  read  to  the  child,  either  by  myself  or  the  tutor; '  fa 
the  second,  *  mixed  moniuty,  or  that  which  may  be  i^vhed 
to  one's  own  advantage; '  in  the  third,  *  do  you  not  aee  tint 
your  father  does  so  and  sor*  in  the  fourth,  *  you  are  little,  and 
this  is  only  fit  for  grown-up  people  ;*  in  the  fifth,  *  the  chief 
matter  is  that  you  should  succeed  in  the  world,  and  become 
something  in  the  state; '  in  the  sixth,  *  not  the  temporary,  bat 
the  eternal,  determines  the  worth  of  a  man; '  in  the  seTantli, 
*  therefore  rather  suflter  injustice,  and  be  kind;*  intfaecii^dh, 
*•  but  defend  yourself  bravely  if  any  one  attack  you;  *  ia  tiie 
ninth,  *do  not  make  a  noise,  dear  child;  *  in  the  tenth, '  a  bo^ 
must  not  sit  so  quiet;  *  in  the  eleventh,  *  you  must  ob^  your 
parents  better;  *  in  the  twelfth,  *and  educate  yourself.*  So 
by  the  hourly  change  of  his  principles,  the  father  conoesli 
theh*  untenableness  and  onesidedness.    As  for  his  wife,  she  is 
neither  like  him,  nor  yet  like  that  harlequin  who  came  on  to 
the  stage  with  a  bundle  of  pKpfn  under  each  ana,  and 
answered  to  the  inquiry,  what  he  had  under  his  rl^t  ann, 
'  orders,*  and  to  what  he  had  Under  his  left  arm,  *  counter- 
orders.*    But  the  mother  mi^t  be  much  better  oomparBd  to 
a  giant  Qriareus,  who  had  a  hundred  arms,  and  a  bundls  of 
papers  under  each.** 

Thijsifstate  of  things  is  not  to  be  readily 
changed.  Generations  must  pass  before  any 
great  amelioration  of  it  can  be  expected. 
Like  political  constitutions,  educational  sys- 
tems are  not  made,  but  grow;  and  within 
brief  periods  growth  is  insensible.  Slow, 
however,  as  must  be  any  improvement,  even 
that  improvement  implies  the  use  of  means; 
and  among  the  means  is  discussion. 

We  are  not  among  those  who  believe  in 
Lord  Palmerston's  dogma,  that  *'all  children 
are  bom  good."  On  the  whole,  the  opposite 
dogma,  imtenable  as  it  is,  seems  to  us  leas 
wide  of  the  truth.  Nor  do  we  agree  with 
those  who  think  that,  by  skilful  discipline, 
children  may  be  made  altogether  what  they 
should  be.  Contrariwise,  we  are  satisfied 
that  though  imperfections  of  nature  may  be 
diminished  by  wise  management,  they  can- 
not be  removed  by  it.  The  notion  that  an 
ideal  humanity  might  be  forthwith  produced 
by  a  perfect  system  of  education,  is  near  akin 
to  that  shadowed  forth  in  the  poems  of  Shd- 
ley,  that  would  mankind  give  up  their  old  in- 
stitutions, prejudices,  and  errors,  all  the  evils 
in  the  world  would  at  once  disappear :  neither 
notion  being  acceptable  to  such  as  have  dis- 
passionately studied  human  affairs. 

Not  that  we  are  without  sympathy  with 
those  who  entertain  these  too  sanguine  hopes. 
Enthusiasm,  pushed  even  to  fanaticism,  is  a 
useful  motive-power— perhaps  an  indispens- 
able one.  It  is  clear  that  the  ardent  politi- 
cian would  never  imdergo  the  labors  and 
make  the  sacrifices  he  does,  did  he  not  believe 
that  the  reform  he  fights  for  is  the  one  thing 
needful.  But  for  his  conviction  that  drunk- 
enness is  the  root  of  almost  all  social  evih, 
the  teetotaller  would  agitate  far  less  energe^- 
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cally.  In  philanthropy  as  in  other  things 
great  advantage  results  from  division  of 
labor;  and  that  there  may  be  division  of 
labor,  each  class  of  philanthropists  must  be 
more  or  less  subordinated  to  its  function^ 
must  have  an  exaggerated  faith  in  its  work. 
Hence,  of  those  who  regard  education,  intel- 
lectual or  moral,  as  the  panacea,  their  undue 
expectations  are  not  without  use;  and  that 
perhaps  it  is  part  of  the  beneficent  order  of 
things  that  their  confidence  cannot  be  shaken. 
Even  were  it  true,  however,  that  by  some 
possible  sjrstem  of  moral  government  children 
could  be  moulded  into  the  desired  form ;  and 
even  could  every  parent  be  duly  indoctrinated 
with  this  system;  we  should  still  be  far  from 
achieving  the  object  in  view.  It  is  forgotten 
that  the  carrying  out  of  any  such  system, 
presupposes,  on  the  part  of  adults,  a  degree  of 
intelligence,  of  goodness,  of  self-control,  pos- 
sessed by  no  one.  The  great  error  made  by 
those  who  discuss  questions  of  juvenile  disci- 
pline, is  in  ascribing  all  the  faults  and  diiffi- 
colties  to  the  children,  and  none  to  the  par- 
ents. The  current  assumption  respecting 
^unily  government,  as  respecting  national 
^ovemment,  is,  that  the  virtues  are  with  the 
rulers  and  the  vices  ¥nith  the  ruled.  Judging 
by  educational  theories,  men  and  women  are 
entirely  transfigured  in  the  domestic  relation. 
The  citizens  we  do  business  with,  the  people 
ve  meet  in  the  world,  we  all  know  to  be  very 
imperfect  creatures.  In  the  daily  scandals, 
m  the  quarrels  of  friends,  in  bankruptcy  dis- 
closures, in  lawsuits,  in  police  reports,  we 
have  constantly  thrust  before  us  the  pervad- 
ing selfishness,  dishonesty,  brutality.  Yet 
when  we  criticise  nursery  management,  and 
canvass  the  misbehavior  of  juveniles,  we 
habitually  take  for  granted  that  these  culpa- 
ble men  and  women  are  free  from  moral  de- 
Knquency  in  the  treatment  of  their  offspring  I 
60  far  is  this  from  the  truth,  that  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  to  pcurental  misconduct  is 
traceable  a  great  part  of  the  domestic  disorder 
conuDonly  ascribed  to  the  perversity  of  chil- 
dren. We  do  not  assert  this  of  the  more  sym- 
pathetic and  self -restrained,  among  whom  we 
hope  most  of  our  readers  may  be  classed,  but 
we  assert  it  of  the  mass.  What  kind  of  moral 
discipline  is  to  be  expected  from  a  mother 
who,  time  after  time,  angrily  shakes  her  in- 
fant because  it  will  not  suckle  her,  which  we 
once  saw  a  mother  do?  How  much  love  of 
justice  and  generosity  is  likely  to  be  instilled 
by  a  father  who,  on  having  his  attention 
drawn  by  his  child's  scream  to  the  fact  that 
its  finger  is  jammed  between  the  window  sash 
and  the  sill,  forthwith  begins  to  beat  the  child 
instead  of  releasing  it?    Yet  that  there  are 


such  fathers  is  testified  to  us  by  an  eye-wit- 
ness. Or,  to  take  a  still  stronger  case,  also 
vouched  for  by  direct  testimony— what  are 
the  educational  prospects  of  the  boy  who,  on 
being  taken  home  with  a  dislocated  thigh,  is 
saluted  with  a  castigation?  It  is  true  that 
these  are  extreme  instances— instances  exhib- 
iting in  human  beings  that  blind  instinct 
which  impels  brutes  to  destroy  the  weakly 
and  injured  of  their  own  race.  But  extreme 
though  they  are,  they  typify  feelings  and 
conduct  daily  observable  in  many  families. 
Who  has  not  repeatedly  seen  a  child  slapped 
by  nurse  or  parent  for  a  fretfulness  probably 
resulting  from  bodily  derangement?  Who, 
when  watching  a  mother  snatch  up  a  fallen 
little  one,  has  not  often  traced,  both  in  the 
rough  manner  and  in  the  sharply-uttered  ex- 
clamation—''You  stupid  little  thing! ''—an 
irascibility  foretelling  endless  future  squab- 
bles? Is  there  not  in  the  harsh  tones  in  which 
a  father  bids  his  children  be  quiet,  evidence 
of  a  deficient  fellow-feeling  with  them?  Are 
not  the  constant,  and  often  quite  needless, 
thwartings  that  the  young  experience— the 
injunctions  to  sit  still,  which  an  active  child 
cannot  obey  without  suffering  great  nervous 
irritation,  the  commands  not  to  look  out  of 
the  window  when  travelling  by  railway, 
which  on  a  child  of  any  intelligence  entails 
serious  deprivation— are  not  these  thwart- 
ings, we  ask,  signs  of  a  terrible  lack  of  sym- 
pathy? The  truth  is,  that  the  difficulties  of 
moral  education  are  necessarily  of  dual  origin 
— necessarily  result  from  the  combined  faults 
of  parents  and  children.  If  hereditary  trans- 
mission is  a  law  of  nature,  as  every  naturalist 
knows  it  to  be,  and  as  our  daily  remarks  and 
current  proverbs  admit  it  to  be;  then  on  the 
average  of  cases,  the  defects  of  children  mir- 
ror the  defects  of  their  parents ;— on  the  aver- 
age of  cases,  we  say,  because,  complicated  as 
the  results  are  by  the  transmitted  traits  of  re- 
moter ancestors,  the  correspondence  is  not 
special  but  only  general  And  if,  on  the  av- 
erage of  cases,  this  inheritance  of  defects 
exists,  then  the  evil  passions  which  parents 
have  to  check  in  their  children  imply  like 
evil  passions  in  themselves;  hidden,  it  may 
be,  from  the  public  eye;  or  perhaps  obscured 
by  other  feelings;  but  still  there.  Evidently, 
therefore,  the  general  practice  of  any  idecd 
system  of  discipline  is  hopeless:  parents  are 
not  good  enough. 

Moreover,  even  were  there  methods  by 
which  the  desired  end  could  be  at  once  ef- 
fected, and  even  had  fathers  and  mothers 
sufficient  insight,  sympathy,  and  self-com- 
mand to  employ  these  methods  consistently, 
it  might  still  be  contended  that  it  would  be  of 
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no  iise  to  reform  family  discipline  faster  than 
other  things  are  reformed.  What  is  it  that 
we  aim  to  do?  Is  it  not  that  education  of 
whatever  kind  has  for  its  proximate  end  to 
prepare  a  child  for  the  buainees  of  life — ^to 
produce  a  citizen  who,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  is  well  conducted,  is  also  able  to  make  his 
way  in  the  world?  And  does  not  making  his 
way  in  the  world  (by  which  we  mean,  not 
the  acquirement  of  wealth,  but  of  the  means 
requisite  for  properly  bringing  up  a  family) 
—does  not  this  imply  a  certain  fitness  for  the 
world  as  it  now  is?  And  if  by  any  system  of 
culture  an  ideal  human  being  could  be  pro- 
duced, is  it  not  doubtful  whether  he  would  be 
fit  for  the  world  as  it  now  is?  May  we  not, 
on  the  contrary,  suspect  that  his  too  keen 
sense  of  rectitude,  and  too  elevated  standard 
of  conduct,  would,  make  life  alike  intolerable 
and  impossible?  And  however  admirable  the 
results  might  be,  considered  individually, 
would  it  not  be  self-defeating  in  so  far  as  soci- 
ety and  posterity  are  concerned?  It  may,  we 
think,  be  argued  with  much  reason,  that  as  in 
a  nation  so  in  a  family,  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment is,  on  the  whole,  about  as  good  as  the 
general  state  of  human  nature  i>ermit8  it  to 
be.  It  may  be  said  that  in  the  one  case,  as  in 
the  other,  the  average  character  of  the  people 
determines  the  quality  of  the  control  exer- 
cised. It  may  be  inferred  that  in  both  cases 
amelioration  of  the  average  chanu^ter  leads 
to  an  amelioration  of  system;  and  further, 
that  were  it  possible  to  ameliorate  the  sys- 
tem without  the  average  character  being 
first  ameliorated,  evil,  rather  than  good, 
would  follow.  It  may  be  urged  that  such 
degree  of  harshness  as  children  now  ex- 
perience from  their  parents  and  teachers, 
is  but  a  preparation  for  that  greater  harsh- 
ness which  they  will  meet  with  on  entering 
the  world;  and  that  were  it  possible  for  par- 
ents and  teachers  to  behave  towards  them 
with  perfect  equity  and  entire  sympathy, 
it  would  but  intensify  the  sufferings  which 
the  selfishness  of  men  must,  in  after  life, 
infiict  on  them.* 


*  This  Ifl  the  plea  put  In  by  some  for  tbe  rough  treatment 
experienced  by  boys  at  our  public  schools;  where,  as  it  is  said. 
they  are  introduced  to  a  miniature  world  whose  imperfections 
and  hardships  prepare  them  for  those  of  the  real  world;  and 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  plea  has  some  force.  But  it  is  a 
Tery  insufficient  plea.  For  whereas  domestic  and  school  dis- 
dpllne,  though  they  should  not  be  rery  much  better  than  the 
discipline  of  adult  life,  should  at  any  rate  be  somewhat  better; 
the  discipline  which  bqys  meet  with  at  Eton,  Winchester, 
Barrow,  etc.,  is  much  worse  than  that  of  adult  life— much 
more  unjust,  cruel,  bnitaL  Instead  of  being  an  aid  to  hu- 
man progress,  which  all  culture  should  be,  the  cultmis  of  oar 
public  schools,  by  accustoming  boys  to  a  despotio  form  of 
govemmFnt  and  an  Intercourse  regulated  by  brute  force, 
tends  to  lit  them  for  a  lower  state  of  society  than  that  which 
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"  But  does  not  this  pro^e  too  much?**  some 
one  will  ask.  ^'  If  no  system  of  moral  culture 
can  forthwith  make  children  altogether  ivhat 
they  should  be;  if,  even  were  there  a  system 
that  would  do  this,  existing  parents  are  too 
imperfect  to  carry  it  out;  and  if  even  could 
such  a  sjrstem  be  successfully  carried  out,  its 
results  would  be  disastrously  incongruous 
with  the  present  state  of  society;  does  it  not 
follow  that  a  reform  in  the  system  now  in 
use  is  neither  practicable  nor  desirable!  ** 
No.  It  merely  follows  that  reform  in  domes- 
tic government  must  go  on,  pari  passu  with 
other  reforms.  It  merely  follows  that  meth- 
ods of  discipline  neither  can  be  nor  should 
be  ameliorated,  except  by  instalmenta  It 
merely  follows  that  the  dictates  of  abstract 
rectitude  will,  in  practice,  inevitably  be  sub- 
ordinated by  the  present  state  of  human  na 
ture— by  the  imperfections  alike  of  children, 
of  parents,  and  of  society;  and  can  only  be 
better  fulfilled  as  the  general  charact^  be- 
comes better. 

**  At  any  rate,  then,"  may  rejoin  our  crilac, 
''it  is  clearly  useless  to  set  up  any  ideal 
standard  of  family  discipline.  There  can  be 
no  advantage  in  elaborating  and  recommend- 
ing methods  that  are  in  advance  of  the  tim&" 
Again  we  must  contend  for  the  contrary. 
Just  as  in  the  case  of  political  government, 
though  pure  rectitude  may  be  at  present  im- 
practicable, it  is  requisite  to  know  where  the  ^ 
right  lies,  so  that  the  changes  we  make  may 
be  towards  the  right  instead  of  atoay  from 
it;  so  in  the  case  of  domestic  government, 
an  ideal  must  be  upheld,  that  there  may  be 
gradual  approximations  to  it.  We  need  fear 
no  evil  consequences  from  the  maintenance 
of  such  an  ideal  On  the  average  the  consti- 
tutional conservatism  of  mankind  is  always 
strong  enough  to  prevent  a  too  rapid  change. 
So  admirable  are  the  arrangements  of  things 
that  until  men  have  grown  up  to  the  level  of 
a  higher  belief,  they  cannot  receive  it:  nomi- 
nally, they  may  hold  it,  but  not  virtually. 
And  even  when  the  truth  gets  recognised, 
the  obstacles  to  conformity  with  it  are  so  per- 
sistent as  to  outlive  the  patience  of  philanthro- 
pists and  even  philosophera  We  may  be 
quite  sure,  therefore,  that  the  many  difficul- 
ties standing  in  the  way  of  a  normal  govern- 
ment of  children,  will  always  put  an  adequate 
check  upon  the  efforts  to  realize  it. 

With  these  preliminary  explanations,  let  us 
go  on  to  consider  the  true  auns  and  methods 
of  moral  education— moral  education,  strictly 
so  called, we  mean;  for  we  do  not  propose  to 

esdsts.  And  chiefly  recrattod  as  oiirleglslatare  Is  ftxunamoQf 
those  who  are  hrought  np  at  these  schools,  this  barbaiisii^  Sn* 
flueaoe  becomes  a  serious  hindramoe  to  national  progress. 
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eater  upon  the  quesUon  of  religioufl  eduoation 
as  an  aid  to  the  education  ezcluBively  moraL 
This  we  omit  as  a  topic  better  dealt  with 
separately.  After  a  few  pagee  devoted  to  the 
settlement  of  general  principles,  during  the 
perusal  of  which  we  bespeak  the  reader's 
patience,  we  shall  aim  by  illustrations  to 
make  clear  the.right  methods  of  parental  be- 
havior in  the  hourly  occurring  difficulties  of 
&mily  government. 

When  a  child  falls,  or  runs  its  head  against 
the  table,  it  suffers  a  pain,  the  remembrance 
of  which  tends  to  make  it  more  careful 
for  the  future;  and  by  an  occasional  rep- 
etition of  like  experiences,  it  is  eventualiy 
disciplined  into  a  proper  guidance  of  its 
movements.  If  it  lays  hold  of  the  fire*bars, 
tiirusts  its  finger  into  the  candle-fiame,  or 
qpills  boiling  water  on  any  part  of  its  skin, 
the  resulting  bum  or  scald  is  a  lesson  not 
easily  forgotten.  So  de^  an  impression  is 
produced  by  one  or  two  such  events,  that 
afterwards  no  persuasion  wiU  induce  it  again 
to  disregard  tide  laws^of  its  constitution  in 
these  way& 

Now  in  these  and  like  cases,  Nature  illus- 
trates to  us  in  the  simplest  way,  the  true 
theory  and  practice  of  moral  diiscipline—a 
theory  and  practice  which,  however  much 
they  may  seem  to  the  superficial  like  those 
commonly  received,  we  shall  find  on  exami- 
nation to  differ  from  them  very  widely. 

Observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  bodily 
injuries  and  their  penalties  we  have  miscon- 
duct and  its  consequences  reduced  to  their 
simplest  forms.  Though,  according  to  their 
popular  acceptations,  right  and  wnmg  are 
w(ttds  scarcely  applicable  to  actions  that 
have  none  but  direct  bodily  effects;  yet  who- 
ever considers  the  matter  will  see  that  such 
actions  must  be  as  much  Haiwiflfthlp  under 
these  heculs  as  any  other  actions.  From 
whateveir  basis  they  start,  aU  theories  of  mor- 
ality agree  in  considering  that  conduct  whose 
total  results,  immediate  aad  remote,  are  hesor 
eftcial,  is  good  conduct;  while  conduct  whose 
total  results,  immediate  and  remote,  are  in- 
jurious, is  bad  conduct.  The  happiness  or 
misery  caused  by  it  are  the  uLHmaie  standards 
by  which  all  men  judge  of  behavior.  We 
consider  drunkenness  wrong  because  of  the 
physical  degeneracy  and  accompanying  moral 
evils  entailed  on  the  transgressor  and  his  de- 
pendents. Did  theft  unifomily  give  pleasure 
both  to  taker  and  loser,  we  should  not  find  it 
in  our  catalogue  of  sins.  Wese  it  conceiva- 
ble that  benevolent  actions  multiplied  hiunan 
pains,  we  should  condemn  them-Hshould  not 
ccmsider  tiiem  benevolent.    It  needs  but  to 


read  the  first  newspaper  leader,  or  listen  to 
any  conversation  touching  social  affairs,  to 
see  that  acts  of  parliament,  political  move- 
ments, philanthropic  agitations,  in  common 
with  the  doings  of  individuals,  are  judged  by 
their  anticipated  results  in  multiplying  the 
pleasures  or  pains  of  men.  Andif  onl(x>kittg 
on  ail  secondary  superinduced  ideas,  we  find 
these  to  be  our.  ultimate  tests  of  right  and 
wrong,  we  cannot  refuse  to  class  purely  phys- 
ical actions  as  right  or  wrong  according  to 
the  beneficial  or  detriment^  results  they  pro- 
duce. 

Note,  in  the  second  place,  the  character  of 
the  punishments  by  which  these  physical 
transgressions  are  prevented.  Punishments, 
we  call  them,  in  the  absence  of  a  better  word ; 
for  th^  are  not  punishments  in  the  literal 
sense.  They  are  not  artificial  and  unneces- 
sary infiictions  of  pcun;  but  are  simply  the 
beneficent  checks  to  actions  that  are  essen- 
tially at  variance  with  bodily  welfare— checks 
in  the  absence  of  which  life  would  quickly  be 
destroyed  by  bodily  injuries.  It  is  the  pecul- 
iarity of  these  x>enalties,  if  we  must  so  call 
them,  that  they  are  nothing  more  than  the 
unavoidaJble  consequeneea  of  the  deeds  which 
they  follow:  they  are  nothing  more  than  the 
inevitable  reactions  entailed  by  the  child's 
actions. 

Let  it  be  further  borne  in  mind  that  these 
painful  reactions  are  proportionate  to  the  de- 
gree in  which  the  organic  laws  have  been 
transgressed.  A  slight  accident  brings  a 
slight  i>ain,  a  more  serious  one,  a  greater 
pain.  When  a  child  tumbles  over  the  door- 
step, it  is  not  ordained  that  it  shall  suffer  in 
excess  of  the  amount  necessary,  with  the 
view  of  making  it  still  more  cautious  than 
the  necessary  suffering  will  make  it«  But 
from  its  daily  experience  it  is  left  to  learn  the 
greater  or  less  penalties  of  greater  or  less  er- 
rors; and  to  behave  accordingly. 

And  then  mark,  lastly,  that  these  natural 
reactions  which  follow  the  child's  wrong  ac- 
tions, are  constant,  direct,  imhesitating,  and 
not  to  be  escaped.  No  threats:  but  a  silent, 
rigorous  performance.  If  a  child  runs  a  pin 
into  its  finger,  pain  follows.  If  it  does  it 
again,  there  is  again  the  same  result:  and  so 
on  perpetually.  In. all  its  dealings  with  sur- 
rounding inorganic  nature  it  finds  this  im- 
swerving  persLstence,  which  listens  to  no  ex- 
cuse, and  from  which  there  is  no  appeal;  and 
very  soon  recognizing  this  stem  though  be- 
neficent discipline,  it  becomes  extremely  care- 
ful not  to  transgress. 

Still  more  significant  will  these  genera] 
truths  appear,  when  we  remember  that  they 
hold  throughout  adult  life  as  well  as  through- 
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out  infantine  life.  It  is  by  an  experimentally- 
gained  knowledge  of  the  natural  consequences, 
that  men  and  women  are  checked  when  they 
go  wrong.  After  home  education  has  ceased, 
and  when  there  are  no  longer  parents  and 
teachers  to  forbid  this  or  that  kind  of  con- 
duct, there  comes  into  play  a  discipline  like 
that  by  which  the  young  child  is  taught  its 
first  lessons  in  self -guidance.  If  the  youth 
entering  upon  the  business  of  life  idles  away 
his  time  and  fulfils  slowly  or  unskilfully  the 
duties  entrusted  to  him,  there  by  and  by  fol- 
lows the  natural  penalty:  he  is  discharged, 
and  left  to  suffer  for  awhile  the  evils  of  rela- 
tive poverty.  On  the  unpunctual  man,  failing 
alike  his  appointments  of  business  and  pleas- 
ure, there  continually  fall  the  consequent  in- 
conveniences, losses,  and  deprivations.  The 
avaricious  tradesman  who  charges  too  high  a 
rate  of  profit,  loses  his  customers,  and  so  is 
chepked  in  his  greediness.  Diminishing  prac- 
tice teaches  the  inattentive  doctor  to  bestow 
more  trouble  on  his  patients.  The  too  credu- 
lous creditor  and  the  over^anguine  specula- 
tor alike  lecon  by  the  difficulties  which  rash- 
ness entails  on  them,  the  necessity  of  being 
more  cautious  in  their  engagements.  And 
so  throughout  the  life  of  every  citizen.  In 
the  quotation  so  often  made  dpropoa  of  these 
cases-—''  The  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire  "-—we 
see  not  only  that  the  analogy  between  this 
social  discipline  and  Nature's  early  discipline 
of  infants  is  universally  recognised;  but  we 
also  see  an  implied  conviction  that  this  disci- 
pline is  of  the  most  efficient  kind.  Nay  more, 
tills  conviction  is  not  only  in^plied,  but  dis^ 
tinctly  stated.  Every  one  has  heard  others 
tx>nfe6s  that  only  by  ''dearly  bought  experi- 
ence '*  had  they  been  induced  to  give  up  some 
bad  or  foolish  course  of  conduct  formerly 
pursued.  Every  one  has  heard,  in  the  criti- 
cisms passed  on  the  doings  of  this  spendthrift 
or  the  other  speculator,  the  remark  that  ad- 
vice was  useless,  and  that  nothing  but "  bitter 
experience"  would  produce  any  effect:  noth- 
ing, that  is,  but  suffering  the  unavoidable 
consequences.  And  if  further  proof  be  needed 
that  the  i>enalty  of  the  natural  reaction  is  not 
only  the  most  efficient,  but  that  no  humanly- 
devised  penalty  can  replace  it,  we  have  such 
further  proof  in  the  notorious  illnsuccess  of 
our  various  penal  systems.  Out  of  the  many 
methods  of  criminal  discipline  that  have  been 
proposed  and  legally  enforced,  none  have  an- 
swered the  expectations  of  theil-  advocates. 
Not  only  have  artificial  punishments  failed 
to  produce  reformation,  but  they  have  in 
many  cases  increased  the  criminality.  The 
only  successful  reformatories  are  those  pri- 
vately-established ones  which  have  approxi- 


mated their  rigime  to  the  method  of  Nature 
— ^which  have  done  little  more  than  adminis* 
ter  the  natural  consequences  of  criminal  con- 
duct: the  natural  consequences  being,  that  by 
imprisonment  or  other  restraint,  the  criminal 
shall  have  his  liberty  of  action  diminished  as 
much  as  is  needful  for  the  salety  of  society; 
and  that  he  shall  be  made  to  tnAJnt-ftin  him- 
self while  living  under  this  restraint.    Thus 
we  see  not  only  that  the  discipline  by  which 
the  young  child  is  so  successfully  taught  to 
regulate  its  movements  iscdso  the  discipline 
by  which  the  great  mass  of  adults  are  kept  in 
order,  and  more  or  less  improved;  but  that 
the  discipline  humanly-devised  for  the  worst 
adults,  fails  when  it  diverges  from  this  di- 
vinely-ordained discipline,  and  begins  to  suc- 
ceed when  it  approximates  to  it. 

Have  we  not  here,  then,  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple of  moral  education?  Must  we  not  infer 
tlutt  the  system  so  beneficent  in  its  effects, 
alike  during  infancy  and  maturity,  will  be 
equally  beneficent  thoughout  youth?  Can 
any  one  believe  that  the  method  which  an- 
swers so  well  in  the  first  and  the  last  divisions 
of  life  will  not  answer  in  the  intermediate  di- 
visionf  Is  it  not  manifest  that  as  "minis- 
ters and  interpreters  of  Nature"  it  is  the 
function  of  parents  to  see  that  their  children 
habitually  experience  the  true  consequences 
of  their  conduct  —  the  natural  reactions: 
neither  warding  them  off,  nor  intensifying 
them,  nor  putting  artificial  consequences  in 
place  of  them?  No  impr&judiced  reader  will 
hesitate  in  his  assent. 

Probably,  however,  not  a  few  will  contend 
that  already  most  parents  do  this—that  the 
punishments  they  inflict  are,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  the  true  consequences  of  ill-c<niduct 
—that  parental  anger,  venting  itself  in  harsh 
words  and  deeds,  is  the  result  of  a  child's 
transgression— «nd  that,  in  the  suffering, 
physical  or  moral,  which  the  child  is  subject 
to,  it  experiences  the  natural  reaction  of  its 
misbehavior.  Along  with  much  error  this 
assertion,  doubtless,  contains  some  truth.  It 
is  unquestionable  that  the  displeasure  of 
fathers  and  mothers  is  a  true  consequence  of 
juvenile  delinquency;  and  that  the  manifes- 
tation of  it  is  a  normal  check  upon  such  de- 
linquency. It  is  unquestionable  that  the 
scoldings,  and  threats,  and  blows,  which  a 
passionate  parent  visits  on  offending  little 
ones,  are  effects  aetu€tlly  produced  in  such-  a 
parent  by  their  offences;  and  so  are,  in  some 
sort,  to  be  considered  as  among  the  natural 
reactions  of  their  wrong  actions.  And  we 
are  by  no  means  prepared  to  say  that  these 
modes  of  treatment  are  not  relatively  rig^t— 
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ngiit,  that  |s  in  relation  to  the  uncontrollable 
children  of  Hi-controlled  adults:  and  right  in 
relation  to  a  state  of  society  in  which  such  iU- 
controlled  adults  make  up  the  mass  of  the 
people.  As  already  suggested,  educational 
systems,  like  political  and  other  institutions, 
are  generaUy  as  good  as  the  state  of  human 
nature  permits.  The  barbarous  children  of 
barhaious  parents  are  probably  only  to  be  re- 
strained by  the  barbarous  methods  which  such 
parents  spontaneously  employ ;  while  submis- 
Bon  to  these  barbarous  methods  is  perhaps  the 
best  preparation  such  children  can  have  for 
tiie  barbarous  society  in  which  they  are  pres- 
ently to  play  a  part.  Conversely,  the  civilissed 
meniberB  of  a  civilized  society  will  spontane- 
ioosly  manifest  their  displeasure  in  less  vio- 
lent ways— will  spontaneously  use  milder 
[aieasures:  measui^  strong  enough  for  their 
tetter-natured  children.  Thus  it  is  doubtless 
jtnie  that,  in  so  far  as  the  expression  of  parent- 
^  feeling  is  concerned,  the  principle  of  the 
^Batoral  reaction  is  always  more  or  lees  f ol- 
lofr^L  The  system  of  domestic  government 
jerer  gravitates  towards  its  right  form. 
I  But  now  observe  two  important  facts.  In 
jiie  first  place,  observe  that,  in  states  of  rapid 
tensttion  like  ours,  whidi  witness  a  long- 
pbawn  battle  between  old  and  new  theories 
liiid  old  and  new  practices,  the  educational 
^lethods  in  use  are  apt  to  be  considerably  out 
|if  hannony  with  the  times.  In  deference  to 
Ipgmas  fit  only  for  the  ages  that  uttered 
JBmqi,  many  parents  inflict  punishments  that 
jlDTiolence  to  their  own  feelings,  and  so  visit 
Bnlheir  children  lennatural  reactions;  while 
Ither  parents,  enthusiastic  in  their  hopes  of 
Immediate  perfection,  rush  to  the  opposite 
pKtreme.  And  then  observe,  in  the  second 
^hce,  that  the  discipline  on  which  we  are  in- 
pisting  18  not  so  much  the  experience  of  pa- 
rental approbation,  or  disapprobation,  which, 
b  most  cases,  is  only  a  secondary,  conse- 
Sie&ce  of  a  child^s  conduct ;  but  it  is  the  expe- 
tieoee  of  those  results  whidh  would  naturally 
kw  from  the  conduct  in  the  absence  of  pa- 
IBntal  opinion  or  interference.  The  truly  in* 
itanetive  and  salutary  consequences  are  not 
Hkoee  inflicted  by  parents  when  they  take 
QKm themselves  to  be  Nature^s  proxies;  but 
^  are  those  inflicted  by  Nature  herself. 
l7e  will  endeavor  to  make  this  distinction 
ckar  by  a  few  illustrations,  which,  while  they 
Aow  what  we  mean  by  natural  reactions  as 
nntrasted  with  artificial  ones,  will  afford 
Nnae  directly  practical  suggestions, 
la  every  family  where  there  are  young 
duldren  there  almost  daily  occur  cases  of 
»faai  nu>ther8  and  servants  call  ^'making  a 
Ktter.*^   A  child  has  had  out  its  box  of  toys, 


and  leaves  them  scattered  about  the  floor. 
Or  a  handful  of  flowers,  brought  in  from  a 
morning  walk,  is  presently  seen  dispersed 
over  tables  and  chairs.  Or  a  little  girl,  mak- 
ing doU's-dothes,  disfigures  the  room  with 
shreds.  Ii^  most  cases  the  trouble  of  rectify- 
ing this  disorder  falls  anywhere  but  in  the 
right  place:  if  in  the  nursery,  the  nurse  her- 
self, with  many  grumblings  about  *'  tiresome 
little  things,'*  etc.,  undertakes  the  task;  if 
below  stairs,  the  task  usually  devolves  either 
on  one  of  the  elder  children  or  on  the  house- 
maid; the  transgressor  being  visited  with 
nothing  more  than  a  scolding.  In  this  very 
simple  case,  however,  there  are  many  parents 
wise  enough  to  follow  out,  more  or  less  con- 
sistently, the  normal  course— that  of  making 
the  child  itself  coUect  the  toys  or  shreds. 
The  labor  of  putting  things  in  order  is  the 
true  consequence  of  having  put  them  in  dia* 
order.  Every  trader  in  his  office,  every  wife 
in  her  household,  has  daOy  exx>eri6nce  of  this 
fact.  And  if  education  be  a  preparation  for 
the  business  of  life,  then  every  child  should 
also,  from  the  beginning,  have  daily  experi- 
ence of  this  fact.  If  the  natural  penalty  be 
met  by  any  refractory  behavior  (which  it 
may  perhaps  be  where  the  general  system  of 
moral  discipline  previously  pursued  has  been 
bad),  then  the  proper  course  is  to  let  the  child 
feel  the  ulterior  reaction  consequent  on  its 
disobedience.  Having  refused  or  neglected 
to  pick  up  and  put  away  the  things  it  has 
scattered  about,  and  having  thereby  entailed 
the  trouble  of  doing  this  on  some  one  else,  the 
child  should,  on  subsequent  occasions,  be  de- 
nied the  means  of  giving  this  trouble.  When 
next  it  petitions  for  its  toy-box,  the  reply  of 
its  mamma  should  be— '*The  last  time  you 
had  your  toys  you  left  them  lying  on  the 
floor,  and  Jane  had  to  pick  them  up.  Jane 
is  too  busy  to  pick  up  every  day  the  things 
you  leave  about;  and  I  cannot  do  it  myself. 
So  that,  as  you  will  not  put  away  your  toys 
when  you  have  done  with  them,  I  cannot  let 
you  have  them.''  This  is  obviously  a  natiural 
consequence,  neither  increased  nor  lessened; 
and  must  be  so  recognized  by  a  child.  The 
penalty  comes,  too,  at  the  moment  when  it  is 
most  keenly  felt.  A  new-bom  desire  is  balked 
at  the  moment  of  anticipated  gratification; 
and  the  strong  impression  so  produced  can 
scarcely  fail  to  have  an  ^ect  on  the  future 
conduct;  an  effect  which,  by  consistent  repe- 
tition, will  do  whatever  can  be  done  in  curing 
the  foult.  Add  to  which,  that,  by  this  meth- 
od, a  child  is  early  taught  the  lesson  which 
cannot  be  learnt  too  soon,  that  in  this  world 
of  oucs  pleasures  are  rightiy  to  be  obtained 
only  by  labor. 
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TaJce  another  case.  Not  long  since  we  had 
frequently  to  listen  to  the  reprimands  visited 
on  a  little  girl  who  was  scarcely  over  ready 
Iq  time  for  the  daily  walk.  Of  eager  disposi- 
tion, and  apt  to  become  thoroughly  absorbed 
in  the  occupation  of  the  moment,  Constance 
never  thought  of  putting  on  her  things  until 
the  rest  were  ready.  The  governess  and  the 
other  children  had  almost  invariably  to  wait; 
and  from  the  mamma  there  almost  invaria- 
bly came  the  same  scolding.  Utterly  as  this 
system  failed  it  never  occurred  to  the  mam- 
ma to  let  Constance  experience  the  natural 
penalty.  Nor,  indeed,  would  she  try  it  when 
it  ^  was  suggested  to  her.  In  the  world  the 
penalty  of  being  behind  time  is  the  loss  of 
some  advantage  that  would  else  have  been 
gained:  the  train  is  gone;  or  the  steamboat 
is  just  leaving  its  moorings ;  or  the  best  things 
in  the  market  are  sold;  or  all  the  good  seats 
in  the  <k)ncert-room  are  filled.  And  every 
one,  in  cases  perpetually  occurring,  may  see 
that  it  is  the  prospective  deprivations  en- 
tailed by  being  too-  late  which  prevent  people 
from  being  too  late.  Is  liot  the  inference  ob- 
vious? Should  not  these  prospective  depriva- 
tions control  the  child's  conduct  also?  If  Con- 
stance is  not  ready  at  the  appointed  time,  the 
natural  result  is  that  of  being  left  behind, 
and  losing  her  walk.  And  no  one  can,  we 
think,  doubt  that  after  having  once  or  twice 
remained  at  home  while  the  rest  were  enjoy- 
ing themselves  in  the  fields,  and  after  having 
felt  that  this  loss  of  a  much-prized  gratifica- 
tion was  solely  due  to  want  of  promptitude, 
some  amendment  would  take  place.  At  any 
rate,  the  measure  would  be  more  effective 
than  that  perpetual  scolding  which  ends  only 
in  producing  callousness. 

Again,  when  children,  with  more  than  usual 
carelessness,  break  or  lose  the  things  given  to 
them,  the  natural  penalty— the  penalty  which 
makes  grown-up  persons  more  careful— is  the 
consequent  inconvenience.  The  want  of  the 
lost  or  damaged  article,  and  the  cost  of  sup- 
plying its  place,  are  the  experienoes  by  which 
men  and  women  are  disciplined  in  these  mat- 
ters; and  the  experience  of  children  should 
be  as  much  as  possible  assimilated  to  theirs. 
We  do  not  refer  to  that  early  period  at  which 
toys  are  pulled  to  pieces  in  the  process  of 
learning  tSieir  physical  properties,  and  at 
which  the  results  of  carelessness  cannot  be 
understood;  but  to  a  later  period,  when  the 
meaning  and  advantages  of  property  are  per- 
ceived. When  a  boy,  old  enough  to  possess  a 
penknife,  uses  it  so  roughly  as  to  soap  the 
blade,  or  leaves  it  in  the  grass  by  some  hedge- 
side,  where  he  was  cutting  a  stick,  a  thpught- 
less  parent,  or  some  indulgent  relative,  will 


commonly  forthwith  buy  him  cmotfaer;  nd 
seeing  that,  by  doing  this,  a  valuable  leeKm 
is  lost.  In  such  a  case,  a  father  may  propedy 
explain  that  penknives  cost  money,  and  that 
to  get  money  requires  labor;  that  he  caimot 
afford  to  pundiase  new  penknives  for  one 
who  loses  or  breaks  them;  and  that  until  he 
sees  evidence  of  greater  carefulness  he  m\irt 
decline  to  make  good  the  loss.  A  parallel  dis^ 
cipline  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  checking 
extravagance. 

These  few  familiar  instances,  here  choeoihe- 
cause  of  the  simplicity  with  which  they  iltos* 
trate  our  pointy  will  make  clear  to  everyone 
the  distinction  between  those  natural  penal- 
ties which  we  contend  are  1±ie  truly  effident 
ones,  and  those  artificial  penalties  which  pa^ 
eats  eonmxonly  substitute  for  them.  Before 
going  on  to  exhibit  the  higher  and  subtler  ap- 
plications of  this  principle,  let  us  note  its 
many  and  great  superiorities  over  the  princi- 
ple, or  rather  the  empirical  practice,  which 
prevails  in  most  famihes. 

In  the  first  place,  right  conceptions  of  cause 
and  effect  ace  early  formed;  and  by  frequent 
and  consistent  experience  are  eventually  ren- 
dered definite  and  complete.  Proper  condncfc 
in  life  is  much  better  guaranteed  when  the 
good  and  evil  consequences  of  actions  aieiar 
tionally  understood,  than  when  they  are 
merely  believed  on  authority.  A  child  who 
finds  that  disorderliness  entails  the  subse- 
quent trouble  of  putting  things  in  order,  or 
who  misses  a  gratification  from  dilatarinesi, 
or  whose  want  of  care  is  followed  by  the  loas 
or  breakage  of  some  much-prized  posseaeion, 
not  cmly  experiences  a  keenly-felt  conse- 
quence, but  gains  a  knowledge  of  causation: 
both  the  one  and  the  other  being  just  lika 
those  which  adult  life  will  bring.  Whereas 
a  child  who  in  such  cases  receives  some  rep^ 
rimand  or  some  factitious  penalty,  not  only 
experiences  a  consequence  for  which  it  often 
cares  very  little,  but  lacks  that  instructioa 
respecting  the  essential  natures  of  good  and 
evil  conduct,  which  it  would  else  have  gath- 
ered. It  is  a  vice  of  the  common  oystemof 
artificial  rewards  and  punishments,  long  sinoa 
noticed  by  the  cleaivsighted,  that  by  sub8ti> 
tuting  for  the  natural  results  of  misbehavior 
certain  threatened  tasks  or  castigati<His,  it 
produces  a  radically  wrong  standard  of  moral 
guidance.  Having  throughout  in&mcy  and 
boyhood  always  regarded  parental  ortutonai 
displeasure  as  the  result  of  a  forbidden  ac- 
tion, the  youth  has  gained  an  established  as- 
sociation of  ideas  between  such  action  and 
such  displeasure,,  as  cause  and  effect;  and 
coxiaequently  when  parents  and  tutors  hatt 
abdicated,  and  their  displeasure  is  not  to  b» 
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feared,  the  restraint  on  a  forbidden  action  is 
in  great  measure  removed:  the  true  re- 
straints, the  natural  reactions,  having  yet  to 
be  learnt  by  sad  experience.  As  writes  one 
who  haBhad  personal  knowledge  of  this  short- 
sighted system: — *'  Young  men  let  loose  from 
school,  particularly  those  whose  parents  have 
neglected  to  exert  their  influence,  plunge  into 
every  description  of  extravagance ;  they  know 
so  rule  of  action — they  are  ignorant  of  the 
reasons  for  moral  conduct— they  have  no 
foundation  to  rest  upon— and  until  they  have 
been  severely  disciplined  by  the  world  are  ex- 
tremely dangerous  members  of  society/' 

Another  great  advantage  of  this  natural  sys- 
tem of  discipline  is,  that  it  is  a  system  of  pure 
justice;  and  will  be  recognized  by  every  child 
as  such.  Whoso  suffers  nothing  more  than 
the  evil  which  obviously  follows  naturally 
from  his  own  misbehavior,  is  much  less  like- 
ly to  think  himself  wrongly  treated  than  if 
he  suffers  an  evil  artificially  inflicted  on  him; 
and  this  will  be  true  of  children  as  of  men. 
Takethecaseof  a  boy  who  is  habitually  reck- 
less of  his  clothes— scrambles  through  hedges 
without  caution,  or  is  utterly  regardless  of 
mod.  If  he  is  beaten,  or  sent  to  bed,  he  is  apt 
to  regard  himself  as  ill-used;  and  his  mind  is 
more  likely  to  be  occupied  by  thinking  over 
his  injuries  than  repenting  of  his  transgres- 
sbns.  But  suppose  he  is  required  to  rectify 
as  far  as  he  can  the  harm  he  has  done— to 
clean  off  the  mud  with  which  he  has  cov- 
ered himself,  or  to  mend  the  tear  as  well  as 
he  can.  Will  he  not  feel  that  the  evil  is  one 
of  his  own  producing?  Will  he  not  while 
paying  this  pemdty  be  continuously  conscious 
of  the  connection  between  it  and  its  cause? 
And  will  he  not,  spite  his  irritation,  recognize 
more  or  less  clearly  the  justice  of  the  arrange- 
ment? If  several  lessons  of  this  kind  fail  to 
produce  amendment— if  suits  of  clothes  are 
prematurely  spoiled — ^if  pursuing  this  jsame 
system  of  discipline  a  father  declines  to  spend 
money  for  new  ones  until  the  ordinaiiy  time 
has  elapsed— and  if,  meanwhile,  there  occur 
occasions  on  which,  having  no  decent  clothes 
to  go  in,  the  boy  is  debarred  from  joining  the 
rest  of  the  family  on  holiday  excursions  and 
fHe  days,  it  is  manifest  that  while  he  will 
'  keenly  feel  the  punishment,  he  can  scarcely 
fan  to  trace  the  chain  of  causation,  and  to 
perceive  that  his  own  carelessness  is  the  ori- 
gin of  it;  and  seeing  this,  he  will  not  have 
that  same  sense  of  injustice  as  when  there  is 
no  obvious  connection  between  the  transgres- 
sion and  its  penalty. 

Again,  the  tempers  both  of  parents  and 
children  are  much  less  liable  to  be  ruffled 
under  this  system  than  under  the  ordinary 


system.  Instead  of  letting  children  expe- 
rience the  painful  results  which  naturally  fol- 
low from  wrong  conduct,  the  usual  course 
pursued  by  parents  is  to  inflict  themselves 
certain  other  painful  results.  A  double  mis- 
chief arises  from  this.  Making,  as  they  do, 
multiplied  family  laws;  and  identifying  their 
own  supremacy  and  diignity  with  the  main- 
tenance of  these  laws;  it  happens  that  every 
tr^ansgreesion  comes  to  be  regarded  as  an 
offence  against  themselves,  and  a  cause  of 
anger  on  their  part.^  Add  to  which  the  fur- 
ther irritations  which  result  from  taking  upon 
themselves,  in  the  shape  of  extra  labor  or 
cost,  those  evil  consequences  which  should 
have  been  allowed  to  fall  on  the  wrong-doers. 
Similarly  with  the  children.  Penalties  which 
the  necessary  reaction  of  things  brings  round 
upon  them— penalties  which  are  inflicted  by 
impersonal  agency,  produce  an  irritation  that 
is  comparatively  slight  and  transient;  where- 
as, penalties  which  are  voluntarily  inflicted 
by  a  parent,  and  are  afterwards  r^men^bered 
as  caused  by  him  or  her ^  produce  an  irritation 
both  greater  and  more  continued.  Just  con- 
sider how  disastrous  would  be  the  result  if 
this  empirical  method  were  pursued  from  the 
beginning.  Suppose  it  were  possible  for  par- 
ents to  take  upon  themselves  the  physical 
sufferings  entailed  on  their  children  by  igno- 
rance and  awkwardness ;  and  that  while  bear- 
ing these  evil  consequences  they  visited  on 
their  children  certain  other  evil  consequences, 
with  the  view  of  teaching  them  the  impro* 
priety  of  their  conduct.  Suppose  that  when 
a  child,  who  had  been  forbidden  to  meddle 
with  the  kettle,  spilt  some  boiling  water  on 
its  foot,  the  mother  vicariously  assumed  the 
scald  and  gavea  blow  in  place  of  it;  and  sim- 
ilarly in  all  other  cases.  Would  not  the  daily 
mishaps  be  sources  of  far  more  anger  than 
now?  Would  not  there  be  chronic  ill-temper 
on  both  sides?  Yet  an  exactly  parallel  policy 
is  pursued  in  after  years.  A  father  who  pun- 
ishes his  boy  for  carelessly  or  wilfully  break- 
ing a  sister's  toy,  and  then  himself  pays  for  a 
new  toy,  does  substantially  this  same  thing 
—inflicts  an  artificial  penalty  on  the  trans- 
gressor, and  takes  the  natural  penalty  on 
himself:  his  own  feelings  and  those  of  the 
transgressor  being  alike  needlessly  irritated, 
If  he  simply  required  restitution  to  be  made, 
he  would  produce  far  less  heartburning.  If 
he  told  the  boy  that  a  new  toy  must  be  bought 
at  his,  the  boy^s  cost,  and  that  his  supply  of 
pocket-money  must  be  withheld  to  the  needful 
extent,  there  would  be  much  less  cause  for 
ebullition  of  temper  on  either  side;  while  in 
the  deprivation  afterwards  felt,  the  boy 
would  experience  the  equitable  and  salutary 
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consequence.  In  brief,  the  system  of  disci- 
pline by  natural  reactions  is  less  injurious  to 
tecdper,  alike  because  it  is  perceived  on  both 
sides  to  be  nothing  more  than  pure  justice, 
and  because  it  more  or  less  substitutes  the 
impersonal  agency  of  nature  lor  the  personal 
agency  of  parents. 

Whence  also  follows  the  manifest  corollary, 
that  under  this  system  the  parental  and  filial 
relation  will  be  a  more  friendly,  and  there- 
fore a  more  influential  one.  Whether  in  par- 
ent or  child,  anger,  however  caused,  and  to 
whomsoever  directed,  is  more  or  less  detri- 
mental. But  anger  in  a  parent  towards  a 
child,  and  in  a  child  towards  a  parent,  is  es- 
pecially detrimental ;  because  it  wectkens  that 
bond  of  sympathy  which  is  essential  to  a  be- 
neficent control.  In  virtue  of  the  general  law 
of  association  of  ideas,  it  inevitably  results, 
both  in  young  and  old,  that  dislike  is  con- 
tracted towards  things  which  in  our  experi- 
ence are  habitually  connected  with  disagree- 
able feelings.  Or  where  attachment  origi- 
nally existed,  it  is  weakened,  or  destroyed,  or 
turned  into  repugnance,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  painful  impressions  received. 
Parental  wrath,  with  its  accompanying  repri- 
mands and  castigations,  cannot  fail,  if  often 
repeated,  to  produce  filial  alienation;  while 
the  resentment  and  sulkiness  of  children  can- 
not fail  to  weaken  the  affection  felt  for  them, 
and  may  even  end  in  destroying  it.  Hence 
the  numerous  cases  in  which  parents  (and  es- 
pecially fathers,  who  are  conunonly  deputed 
to  express  the  anger  and  infiict  the  punish- 
ment) are  regarded  with  indifference,  if  no); 
with  aversion;  and  hence  the  equally  numer- 
ous cases  in  which  children  are  looked  upon 
as  inflictions.  Seeing,  then,  as  all  must  do, 
that  estrangement  of  this  kind  is  fatal  to  a 
salutary  moral  culture,  it  follows  that  par- 
ents cannot  be  too  solicitous  in  avoiding  oc- 
casions of  direct  antagonism  with  their  chil- 
dren— occasions  of  personal  resentment.  And 
therefore  they  cannot  too  anxiously  avail 
themselves  of  this  discipline  of  natural  conse- 
quences—this system  of  letting  the  penalty  be 
inflicted  by  the  laws  of  things;  which,  by 
saving  the  parent  from  the  function  of  a 
penal  agent,  prevents  these  mutual  exaspera- 
tions and  estrangements. 

Thus  we  see  that  this  method  of  moral  cult- 
ure by  experience  of  the  normal  reactions 
which  is  the  divinely-ordained  method  alike 
for  infancy  and  for  adult  life,  is  equally  ap- 
plicable during  the  intermediate  childhood 
and  youth.  And  among  the  advantages  of 
this  method  we  see-— First.  That  it  gives 
that  rational  comprehension  of  right  and 
wrong  conduct  which  results  from  actual  ex- 


perience of  the  good  and  bad  consequences 
caused  by  them.  Second.  That  the  child, 
suffering  nothing  more  than  the  painful  ef- 
fects brought  upon  it  by  its  own  wrong  ac- 
tions, must  recognize  more  or  less  clearly  the 
justice  of  the  penalties.  Third.  That,  rec- 
ognizing the  justice  of  the  penalties,  and  re- 
ceiving those  penalties  through  the  working 
of  things,  rather  than  at  the  hands  of  an  in- 
dividual, its  temper  will  be  less  disturbed; 
while  the  parent  occupying  the  compara- 
tively passive  position  of  taking  care  that  the 
natural  i>enalties  are  felt,  will  preserve  a  com- 
parative equanimity.  And  Fourth.  Thai 
mutual  exasperation  being  thus  in  great 
measure  prevented,  a  much  happier,  and  a 
more  influential  state  of  f  eeUng,  will  exist  be- 
tween parent  and  child. 

^*  But  what  is  to  be  done  with  more  serious 
misconduct?''  some  will  ask.  '*How  is  this 
plan  to  be  carried  out  when  a  petty  theft  has 
been  conunitted?  or  when  a  lie  has  been  told? 
or  when  some  younger  brother  or  sister  has 
been  ill-used?" 

Before  replying  to  these  questions,  let  us 
consider  the  bearings  of  a  few  illustrative 
facts. 

Living  in  the  family  of  his  brother-in-law, 
a  friend  of  ours  had  undertaken  the  educa- 
tion of  his  little  nephew  and  niece.  This  he 
had  conducted,  more  perhaps  from  natural 
sympathy  than  from  reasoned-out  conclu- 
sions, in  the  spirit  of  the  method  above  set 
forth.  The  two  children  were  in  doors  his 
pupils  and  out  of  doors  his  companions. 
They  daily  joined  him  in  walks  and  botanic 
ing  excursions,  eagerly  sought  out  plants  for 
him,  looked  on  while  he  examined  and  iden- 
tified them,  and  in  this  and  other  ways  were 
ever  gaining  both  pleasure  and  instruction  in 
his  society.  In  short,  morally  considered,  he 
stood  to  them  much  more  in  the  position  of 
parent  than  either  their'f  ather  or  mother  did. 
Describing  to  us  the  results  of  this  policy,  he 
gave,  among  other  instances,  the  following. 
One  evening,  having  need  for  some  article  ly- 
ing in  another  part  of  the  house,  he  asked  his 
nephew  to  fetch  it  for  him.  Deeply  inter- 
ested as  the  boy  was  in  some  amusement  of 
the  moment,  he,  contrary  to  his  wont,  eith^ 
exhibited  great  reluctance  or  refused,  we  for- 
get which.  His  uncle,  disapproving  of  a  co- 
ercive course,  fetched  it  himself;  merely  ex- 
hibiting by  his  manner  the  annoyance  this 
ill-behavior  gave  him.  And  when,  later  in 
the  evening,  the  boy  made  overtures  for  tiie 
usual  play,  they  were  gravely  repelled—the 
uncle  manifested  just  that  coldness  of.  feeling 
naturally  produced  in  him,  and  so  let  the  boy 
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ezperienoe  the  neceesary  conflequeiices  of  his 
oonduct.  Next  moming  at  the  usual  time 
for  risiDg,  our  friend  heard  a  new  voice  out- 
side the  door,  and  in  walked  his  little  nephew 
with  the  hot  water;  and  then  the  hoy,  peer- 
ing about  the  room  to  see  what  else  could  he 
done,  exclaimed,  *'  Oh  I  you  want  your  boots, *' 
and  forthwith  rushed  down  stairs  to  fetch 
them.  In  this  and  other  ways  he  showed  a 
true  penitence  for  his  misconduct;  he  endeav. 
ored  by  unusual  services  to  make  up  for  the 
service  he  had  refused;  his  higher  feelings 
had  of  themselves  conquered  his  lower  ones, 
and  acquired  strength  by  the  conquest;  and 
he  valued  more  than  before  the  friendship  he 
thus  regained. 

This  gentleman  is  now  himself  a  father; 
acts  on  the  same  system;  and  finds  it  answer 
completely.  He  makes  himself  thoroughly 
his  children's  friend.  .  The  evening  is  longed 
for  by  them  because  he  will  be  at  home;  and 
Ihey  especially  enjoy  the  Sunday  because  he 
is  with  them  all  day.  Thus  possessing  their 
perfect  confidence  and  affection,  he  finds  that 
tiie  simple  display  of  his  approbation  or  dis- 
approbation gives  him  abundant  power  of 
control.  If,  on  his  return  home,  he  hears  that 
one  of  his  boys  has  been  naughty,  he  behaves 
towards  him  with  that  comparative  coldness 
which  the  consciousness  of  the  boy's  miscon- 
duct naturally  produces;  and  he  finds  this  a 
most  efficient  punishment.  The  mere  with- 
holding of  the  usual  caresses,  is  a  soiurce  of 
the  keenest  distress — produces  a  much  more 
prolonged  fit  of  crying  than  a  beating  would 
do.  And  the  dread  of  this  purely  moral  penal- 
ty is,  he  says,  ever  present  during  his  absence : 
80  much  so^  that  frequently  during  the  day  his 
children  inquire  of  their  mamma,  how  they 
have  behaved,  and  whether  the  report  will  be 
good.  Recently,  the  eldest,  an  active  urchin 
of  five,  in  one  of  those  bursts  of  animal  spirits 
common  in  healthy  children,  committed  sun- 
dry extravagances  during  his  mamma's  ab- 
sence— cut  off  part  of  his  brother's  hair  and 
wounded  himself  with  a  razor  taken  from  his 
father's  dressing-case.  Hearing  of  these  oc- 
currences on  his  return,  the  father  did  not 
speak  to  the  boy  either  that  night  or  next 
moming.  Not  only  was  the  tribulation  great, 
but  the  subsequent  effect  was,  that  when,  a 
few  days  after,  the  mamma  was  about  to  go 
oat,  she  was  earnestly  entreated  by  the  boy 
not  to  do  so;  and  on  inquiry,  it  appeared  his 
fear  was  that  he  might  again  transgress  in 
her  absence. 

We  have  introduced  these  facts  before  reply- 
ing to  the  question—'  ^  What  is  to  be  done  with 
the  graver  offences? "  for  the  purpose  of  first 
exhibiting  the  relation  that  may  and  ought  to 


be  established  between  parents  and  children; 
for  on  the  existence  of  this  relation  depends  the 
successful  treatment  of  these  graver  offences. 
And  as  a  further  preliminary,  we  must  now 
point  out  that  the  establishment  of  this  rela-  . 
tion  will  result  from  adopting  the  system  we 
advocate.  Already  we  have  shown  that  by 
letting  a  child  experience  simply  the  painful 
reactions  of  its  own  wrong  actions,  a  parent  in 
great  measiure  avoids  assuming  the  attitude 
of  an  enemy,  and  escapes  being  regarded  as 
one;  but  it  still  remains  to  be  shown  that 
where  this  course  has  been  consistently  pur- 
sued from  the  beginning,  a  strong  feeling  of  ac- 
tive friendship  will  be  generated. 

At  pi'esent,  mothers  and  fathers  are  mostly 
considered  by  their  offspring  as  friend- 
enemies.  Determined  as  their  impressions 
inevitably  are  by  the  treatment  they  receive; 
and  oscillating  as  that  treatment  does  between 
bribery  and  thwarting,  between  petting  and 
scolding,  between  gentleness  and  castigation; 
children  necessarily  acquire  conflicting  beliefs 
respecting  the  parental  character.  A  mother 
commonly  thinks  it  quite  sufficient  to  tell  her 
little  boy  that  she  is  his  best  friend;  and  as- 
suming that  he  is  in  duty  bound  to  believe 
her,  concludes  that  he  will  forthwith  do  so. 
''  It  is  all  for  your  good ;  "  *'  I  know  what  is 
proper  for  you  bett^  than  you  do  yourself; " 
*'You  are  not  old  enough  to  understand  it 
now,  but  when  you  grow  up  you  will  thank 
me  for  doing  what  I  do;  "—these,  and  like  as- 
sertions, are  daily  reiterated.  Meanwhile  the 
boy  is  diaily  suffering  positive  penalties;  and 
is  hourly  forbidden  to  do  this,  that,  and  the 
other,  which  he  was  anxious  to  do.  By  words 
he  hears  that  his  happiness  is  the  end  in  view ; 
but  from  the  accompanying  deeds  he  habitu- 
ally receives  more  or  less  pain.  Utterly  in- 
competent as  he  is  ^  understand  that  future 
which  his  mother  nas  in  view,  or  how  this 
tr^tment  conduces  to  the  happiness  of  that 
future,  ne  judges  by  such  results  as  he  feels; 
and  finding  these  results  anything  but  pleas- 
urable, he  becomes  sceptical  respecting  these 
professions  of  friendship.  And  is  it  not  folly 
to  expect  any  other  issue?  Must  not  the  child 
judge  by  such  evidence  as  he  has  got?  and 
does  not  this  evidence  seem  to  warrant  his 
conclusion?  Th^mother  would  reason  in  just 
the  same  way  ii  similarly  placed.  If,  in  the 
circle  of  her  acquaintance,  she  found  some  one 
who  was  constantly  thwarting  her  wishes,  ut- 
tering sharp  reprimands,  and  occasionally  in- 
fiicting  actual  penalties  on  her.  she  would  pay 
but  little  attention  to  any  professions  of  anxie- 
ty for  her  welfare  which  accompanied  these' 
acts.  Why,  then,  does  she  suppose  that  her 
boy  will  conclude  otherwise? 
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But  no<v  observe  how  different  will  be  the 
results  if  the  system  we  contend  for  be  con- 
sistently pursued— if  the  mother  not  only 
avoids  becoming  the  instrument  of  punish- 
ment, but  plays  the  part  of  a  friend,  by  warn- 
ing her  boy  of  the  punishments  which  Nature 
will  inflict.  Take  a  case;  and  that  it  may  il- 
lustrate the  mode  in  which  this  policy  is  to  be 
early  initiated,  let  it  be  one  of  the  simplest 
cases.  Suppose  that,  prompted  by  the  exper- 
imental spirit  so  conspicuous  in  children, 
whose  proceedings  instinctively  conform  to 
the  inductive  method  of  inquiry —suppose  that 
so  prompted  the  child  is  amusing  hiinself  by 
lighting  pieces  of  paper  in  the  candle  and 
watching  them  bum.  If  his  mother  is  of  the 
ordinary  unreflective  stctmp,  she  will  either, 
on  the  plea  of  keeping  the  child  **  out  of  mis- 
chief," or  from  fear  that  he  will  burn  himself , 
command  him  to  desist;  and  in  case  of  non- 
compliance will  snatch  the  paper  from  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  should  he  be  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  a  mother  of  sufficient  rationality, 
who  knows  that  this  interest  with  which  the 
child  is  watching  the  paper  bum  results  from 
a  healthy  inquisitiveness,  without  which  he 
would  never  have  emerged  out  of  infantine 
stupidity,  and  who  is*  also  wise  enough  to 
consider  the  moral  results  of  interference, 
she  will  reason  thus: — "If  I  put  a  stop  to 
this  I  shall  prevent  the  acquirement  of  a 
certain  amount  of  knowledge.  It  is  true 
that  I  may  save  the  child  from  a  burn ;  but 
what  then?  He  is  sure  to  bum  himself  some- 
time; and  it  is  quite  essential  to  his  safety  in 
life  that  he  should  learn  by  experience  the 
properties  of  flame.  Moreover,  if  I  forbid  him 
from  running  this  present  risk,  he  is  sure  here- 
after to  run  the  same  or  a  greater  risk  when 
no  one  is  present  to  prevent  him ;  whereas,  if 
he  should  have  any  acqMent  how  that  I  am 
by,  I  can  save  him  froni  any  great  injury; 
add  to  which  the  advantage  that  he  will  have 
in  future  some  dread  of  fire,  and  will  be  less 
likely  to  bum  himself  to  death,  or  set  the 
house  in  a  flame  when  others  are  absent. 
Furthermore,  were  I  to  make  him  desist,  I 
should  thwart  him  in  the  pursuit  of  what  is  in 
itself  a  purely  harmless,  and  indeed,  instruct- 
ive gratification ;  and  he  would  be  sure  to  re- 
gard me  with  more  or  less  Jll-feeling.  Igno- 
rant as  he  is  of  the  pain  from  which  I  would 
save  him,  and  feeling  only  the  pain  of  a 
balked  desire,  he  could  not  fail  to  look  upon 
me  as  the  cause  of  that  pain.  To  save  him 
from  a  hurt  which  he  cannot  conceive,  and 
,which  has  therefore  no  existence  for  him,  I 
inflict  upon  him  a  hurt  which  he  feels  keenly 
enough ;  and  so  become,  from  his  point  of  view, 
a  minister  of  evil.    My  best  course  then,  is 


simply  to  warn  him  of  the  danger,  and  to  be 
ready  to  prevent  any  serious  damage."  And 
following  out  this  conclusion,  she  says  to  the 
child — **  I  fear  you  will  hurt  yourself  if  you 
do  that."  Suppose,  now,  that  the  child  pe^ 
severes,  as  he  will  very  probably  do;  and  sup- 
pose that  he  ends  by  burning  himself.  What 
are  the  results?  In  the  first  place  he  has 
gained  an  experience  which  he  must  gain 
eventually,  and  which,  for  his  own  safety  he 
cannot  gain  too  soon.  And  in  thesecond  place, 
he  has  found  that  his  mother^s  disapproval  or 
warning  was  meant  for  his  welfare :  he  has  a 
further  positive  experience  of  her  benevolence 
—a  further  reason  for  placing  confidence  in 
her  judgment  and  her  kindness— a  further 
reason  for  loving  her. 

Of  course,  in  those  occasional  hazards 
where  there  is  a  risk  of  broken  limbs  or  other 
serious  bodily  injury,  forcible  prevention  is 
called  for.  But  leaving  out  these  extreme 
cases,  the  system  pursued  should  be  not  that 
of  guarding  a  child  against  the  small  dangers 
into  which  it  daily  runs,  but  that  of  advising 
and  warning  it  against  them.  And  by  con- 
sistently pursuing  this  course,  a  much  strong- 
er filial  affection  will  be  generated  than  com- 
monly exists.  If  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  disci- 
pline of  the  natural  reactions  is  allowed  to 
come  into  play — ^if  in  all  those  out-of-door 
scramblings  and  in-door  experiments,  by 
which  children  are  liable  to  hurt  themselves, 
they  are  allowed  to  persevere,  subject  only  to 
dissuasion  more  or  less  earnest  according  to 
the  risk,  there  cannot  fail  to  arise  an  ever-in- 
creasing faith  in  the  parental  friendship  and 
guidance.  Not  only,  as  before  shown,  doee 
the  adoption  of  this  principle  enable  fathers 
and  mothers  to  avoid  the  chief  part  of  that 
odium  which  attaches  to  the  infliction  of  pos- 
itive punishment;  but,  as  we  here  see,  it  ena- 
bles them  further  to  avoid  the  odium  that  at- 
taches to  constant  thwartings;  and  even  to 
turn  each  of  those  incidents  which  commonly 
cause  squabbles,  into  a  means  of  strengthen- 
ing the  mutual  good  feeling.  Instead  of  be- 
ing told  in  words,  which  deeds  seem  to  con- 
tradict, that  their  parents  are  their  best 
friends,  children  will  leam  this  troth  by  a 
consistent  daily  experience ;  and  so  learning 
it,  will  acquire  a  degree  of  trust  and  attach- 
ment which  nothing  else  can  give. 

And  now  having  indicated  the  much  more 
sympathetic  relation  which  must  result  from 
the  habitual  use  of  this  method,  let  us  re- 
turn to  the  question  above  put— How  is 
this  method  to  be  applied  to  the  graver  of- 
fences? 

Note,  in  the  first  place,  that  these  graver 
offences  are  likely  to  be  both  less  frequent  and 
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loBB  grave  under  the  rigime  we  have  described 
than  under  the  ordinary  r^me.  The  "perpet- 
ual ill-behavior  of  many  children  is  itself  the 
consequence  of  that  chronic  irritation  in 
which  they  are  kept  by  bad  management. 
The  state  of  isolation  and  antagonism  pro- 
duced by  frequoit  puni^ment,  necessarily 
deadens  the  sympathies;  necessarily,  there- 
fore, opens  the  way  to  those  transgressions 
which  the  sympathies  should  check.  That 
hanh  treatment  which  children  of  the  same 
fomily  inflict  on  each  other  is  often,  in  great 
measure,  a  reflex  of  the  harsh  treatment  they 
.receive  from  adults— partly  suggested  by  di- 
rect example,  and  partly  generated  by  the  ill- 
temper  and  the  tendency  to  vicarious  retalia- 
tion, which  follow  chastisements  and  scold- 
ings. It  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  greater 
activity  of  the  affections  and  happier  state  of 
feeling,  maintained  in  children  by  the  disci- 
pline we  have  described,  must  prevent  their 
fODB  against  each  other  from  being  either  so 
great  or  so  frequent.  Moreover,  the  still 
more  reprehensible  offences,  as  lies  and  petty 
thefts,  wUl,  by  the  same  causes,  be  dimin- 
ished. Domestic  estrangement  is  a  fruitful 
souice  of  such  transgressions.  It  is  a  law  of 
hmnan  nature,  visible  enough  to  all  who  ob- 
serve, that  those  who  are  debarred  the  higher 
gratifications  fcdl  back  upon  the  lower;  those 
^dio  have  no  sympathetic  pleasures  seek  self- 
ish ones;  and  hence,  conversely,  the  mainte- 
nance of  happier  relations  between  parents 
and  children  is  calculated  to  dnninish  the 
nomher  of  those  offences  of  which  selfishness 
is  the  origin. 

When,  however,  such  offences  are  commit- 
ted, as  they  will  occasionally  be  even  mider 
the  best  system,  the  discipline  of  conse- 
qnenoes  may  still  be  resorted  to;  and  if  there 
exist  that  bond  of  confidence  and  affection 
which  we  have  described,  this  discipline  will 
be  found  efficient.  For  what  are  the  natural 
consequences,  say,  of  a  theft?  They  are  of 
two  ^nds — direct  and  indirect.  The  direct 
eonsequence,  as  dictated  by  pure  equity,  is 
tiiat  of  making  restitution.  An  absolutely 
just  ruler  (and  every  parent  should  aim  to  be 
one)  will  demand  that,  wherever  it  is  possi- 
ble, a  wrong  act  shall  be  undone  by  a  right 
one:  and  in  the  case  of  theft  this  implies 
ather  the  restoration  of  the  thing  stolen,  or, 
iJ  it  is  consumed,.then  the  giving  of  an  equiv- 
alent: which,  in  the  case  of  a  child,  may  be 
effected  out  of  its  jKXjket-money.  The  indi- 
rect and  more  serious  consequence  is  the 
grave  displeasure  of  parents— a  •consequence 
which  inevitably  follows  among  all  peoples 
flofficiently  civilized  to  regard  theft  as  a 
crime;  and  the  manifestation  of  this  displeas- 


ure is,  in  this  instance,  the  most  severe  of 
the  natural  reactions  produced  by  the  wrong 
action.  *'  But,"  it  will  be  said,  **  the  manifes- 
tation of  parental  displeasure,  either  in  words 
or  blows,  is  the  ordinary  course  in  these 
cases:  the  method  leads  here  to  nothing 
new."  Very  true.  Already  we  have  ad- 
mitted that,  in  some  directions,  this  method 
is  spontaneously  pursued.  Already  we  have 
shown  that  there  is  a  more  or  less  manifest 
tendency  for  educational  systems  to  gravi- 
tate towards  the  true  system.  And  here  we 
may  remark,  as  before,  that  the  intensity  of 
this  natural  reaction  will,  in  the  beneficent 
order  of  things,  adjust  itself  to  the  require- 
ments—that this  parental  displeasure  wiQ 
vent  itself  in  violent  measures  during  com- 
paratively barbarous  times,  when  the  chil- 
dren are  also  comparatively  barbarous;  and 
will  express  itself  less  cruelly  in  those  more 
advanced  social  states  in  which,  by  implica- 
tion, the  children  are  amenable  to  milder 
treatment.  But  what  it  chiefly  concerns  us 
here  to  observe  is,  that  the  manifestation  of 
strong  parental  displeasure,  produced  by  one 
of  these  graver  offences,  will  be  ];>otent  for 
good  just  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the 
attachment  existing  between  parent  and  child. 
Just  in  proportion  as  the  discipline  of  the  natur- 
al consequences  has  been  consistently  pursued 
in  other  cases,  will  it  be  efficient  in  this  case. 
Proof  is  within  the  experience  of  all,  if  they 
will  look  for  it.  , 

For  does  not  every  man  know  that  when 
he  has  offended  another  person,  the  amount 
of  genuine  regret  he  feels  (of  course,  leaving 
worldly  considerations  out  of  the  question) 
varies  with  the  degree  of  sympathy  he  has 
for  that  person.  Is  he  not  conscious  that 
when  the  person  offended  stands  to  him  in  the 
position  of  an  enemy,  the  having  given  him 
annoyance  is  apt  to  be  a  source  rather  of  se- 
cret satisfaction  than  of  sorrow?  Does  he 
not  remember  that  where  umbrage  has  been 
taken  by  some  total  stranger,  he  has  felt 
much  less  concern  than  he  would  have  done 
had  such  lunbrage  been  taken  by  one  with 
whom  he  was  intimate?  While,  conversely, 
has  not  the  anger  of  an  admired  and  cher- 
ished friend  been  regarded  by  him  as  a 
serious  misfortune,  long  and  keenly  regret- 
ted? Clearly,  then,  the  effects  of  parental 
displeasure  upon  children  must  similarly 
depend  upon  the  pre-existing  relationship. 
Where  there  is  an  established  alienation,  the 
feeling  of  a  child  who  has  transgressed  is  a 
purely  selfish  fear  of  the  evil  consequences 
likely  to  fall  upon  it  in  the  shape  of  physical 
penalties  or  deprivations;  and  after  these 
evil  consequences  have  been  inflicted,  there 
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ore  aroused  an  antagonism  and  dislike  which 
are  morally  injurious,  and  tend  further  to 
increase  the   alienation.     On  the  contrary, 
where  there  exists  a  warm  filial  affection  pro- 
duced hy  a  consistent  parental  friendship— a 
friendship  not  dogmatically  asserted  as  an 
excuse  for    punishments   and    denials,    but 
daily  exhibited  in  ways  that  a  child  can  com- 
prehend—a friendship  which   avoids   need- 
less thwartings,  which   warns   against  im- 
pending evil  consequences,  and  which  sym- 
X)athizes  with    juvenile  pursuits— there  the 
state  of  mind  caused  by  parental  displeasure 
will  not  only  be  salutary  as  a  check  to  future 
misconduct  of  like  kind,  but  will  also  be  in- 
trinsically salutary.    The  moral  pain  conse- 
quent upon  having,  for  the  time  being,  lost 
so  loved  a  friend,  will  stand  in  place  of  the 
physical  pain  usually  inflicted;  and  where 
this  attachment  exists,  will  prove  equally,  if 
not  more,  efficient.     While  instead  of  the 
fear  and  vindictiveness  excited  by  the  one 
course,  there  will  be  excited  by  the  other 
more  or  less  of  sympathy  with  parental  sor- 
row, a  genuine  regret  for  having  caused  it, 
and  a  desire,  by  some  atonement,  to  re-estab- 
lish the  hd^bitual  friendly  relationship.     In- 
stead of  biinging  into  play  those  purely  ego- 
istic  feelings   whose  predominance   is    the 
cause  of  criminal  acts,  there  will  be  brought 
into  play  those  altruistic  feelings  which  check 
criminal  acts.     Thus  the  di8ci|51ine  of  the 
natural  consequences  is  applicable  to  grave 
as  well  as  trivial  faults;  and  the  practice  of 
it  conduces  not  simply  to  the  repression,  but 
to  the  eradication  of  such  f  atdts. 

In  brief,  the  truth  is  that  savageness  begets 
savageness,  and  gentleness  begets  gentleness. 
Children  who  are  unsympathetically  treat- 
ed become  relatively  imsympathetic ;  where- 
as treating  them  with  due  fellow-feeling  is 
8^  means  of  cultivating  their  fellow-feeling. 
With  family  governments  as  with  political 
ones,  a  harsh  despotism  itself  generates  a 
great  part  of  the  crimes  it  has  to  repress; 
while  conversely  a  mild  and  liberal  rule  not 
only  avoids  many  causes  of  dissension,  but 
so  ameliorates  the  tone  of  feeling  as  to  dimin- 
ish the  tendency  to  transgression.  As  John 
Locke  long  since  remarked,  **  Great  severity 
of  punishment  does  but  very  little  good,  nay, 
great  harm,  in  education;  and  I  believe  it 
will  be  found  that,  cceteris  paribua,  those 
children  who  have  been  most  chastised  sel- 
dom make  the  best  men.'^  In  confirmation 
of  which  opinion  we  may  cite  the  fact  not 
long  since  made  public  by  Mr.  Rogers,  Chap- 
lain of  the  Pentonville  Prison,  that  those  ju- 
venile criminals  who  have  been  whipped  are 
those  who  most  frequently  return  to  prison. 
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On  the  other  hand,  as  exhibiting  -the  beoeA- 
cial  effects  of  a  kinder  treatment,  we  will  in- 
stance the  fact  stated  to  us  by  a  French  lady, 
in  whose  house  we  recently  staid  in  Paris. 
Apologizing  for  the  disturbance  daily  caused 
by  a  little  boy  who  was  unmanageable  boHi 
at  home  and  at  school,  she  expressed  her  fear 
that  there  was  no  remedy  save  that  which 
had  succeeded  in  the  case  of  an  elder  brotbor; 
namely,  sending   him  to  an  English  school 
She   explained   that  at  various  schools  in 
Paris  this  elder  brother  had  proved  utteiij 
untractable;   that  in  despair  they  had  fol- 
lowed the  advice  to  send  him  to  England; 
and  that  on  his  return  home  he  was  as  good 
as  he  had  before  been  bad.    And  this  remaik- 
able  change  she  ciscribed  entirely  to  the  com- 
parative mildness  of  the  English  diaciplina 

After  this  exposition  of  principles,  our  ie« 
maining  space  may  best  be  occupied  by  a  few 
of  the  chief  maxims  and  rules  deducible  from 
them;  and  with  a  view  to  brevity  we  will  put 
these  in  a  more  or  less  hortatory  form. 

Do  not  expect  from  a  child  any  great 
amount  of  moral  goodness.  During  early  \ 
years  every  civilized  man  passes  through  thai  j. 
phase  of  character  exhibited  by  the  barbaroof  i- 
race  from  which  he  is  descended.  As  the  | 
child's  features— flat  nose,  forward-opening  y 
nostrils,  large  lips,  wide-apart  eyes,  ahseat  f . 
frontal  sinus,  etc.— resemble  for  a  time  ihoaa  i : 
of  the  savage,  so,  too,  do  his  instincts.  Hence  \ 
the  tendencies  to  cruelty,  to  thieving,  to  ly-  ^ 
ing,  so  general  among  children — tendencies'' 
which,  even  without  the  aid  of  discipline,  will  r- 
become  more  or  less  modified  just  as  the  feal» 
ures  do.  The  popular  idea  that  children  axe ' : 
*'  innocent,"  while  it  may  be  true  in  so  far  n< 
it  refers  to  evil  knowledge,  is  totally  false  in  .4 
so  far  as  it  refers  to  evil  impulses,  as  half  an  '^ 
hom*'s  observation  in  the  nursery  will  prove! 
to  any  one.  Boys  when  left  to  them8elvea»  \ 
as  at  a  public  school,  treat  each  other  far  ^ 
more  brutally  than  men  do;  and  were  they  i 
left  to  themselves  at  an  earlier  age  their  bra*  j 
tality  would  be  still  more  conspicuous. 

Not  only  is  it  unwise  to  set  up  a  high  stand* 
ard  for  juvenile  good  conduct,  but  it  is  ev&i 
imwise  to  use  very  urgent  incitements  to  suck 
good  conduct.  Already  most  people  reoof^ 
nize  the  detrimental  results  of  intellectual 
precocity ;  but  there  remains  to  be  recognized : 
the  truth  that  there  is  a  moral  precocUff 
which  is  also  detrimental.  Our  higher  niorai^ 
faculties,  like  our  higher  intellectual  ones^i 
are  comparatively  complex.  By  conseqaenoe  ^ 
they  are  both  comparatively  late  in  their  evcK'' 
lution.  And  with  the  one  as  with  the  otliert  n 
a  very  early  activity  produced  by  stimulatioe^ 
will  be  at  the  expense  of  the  future  character  i 
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Henoe  the  not  uncommon  foct  that  those  who 
during  childhood  were  instanced  as  models 
of  juvenile  goodness,  by  and  by  undergo  some 
disastrous  and  seemingly  inexplicable  change, 
and  end  by  being  not  above  but  below  par; 
while  relatively  exemplary  men  are  often  the 
iBsae  of  achildhood  by  no  mecms  so  promis- 
ing. 

Be  content,  therefore,  with  moderate  meas- 
nras  and  moderate  results.  Constantly  bear 
in  mind  the  fact  that  a  higher  morality,  like 
ahi^er  intelligence,  must  be  reached  by  a 
8k)w  growth ;  and  you  will  then  have  more 
patience  with  those  imperfections  of  nature 
▼hich  your  child  hourly  displays.  You  will 
be  less  prone  to  that  constant  scolding,  and 
threatening,  and  forbidding,  by  which  many 
parents  induce  a  chronic  domestic  irritation, 
mthe  foolish  hope  that  they  will  thus  make 
tiidr  children  what  they  should  be. 

This  comparatively  liberal  form  of  domestic 
0[>Temment,  which  does  not  seek  despotically 
[to  regulate  all  the  details  of  a  child's  conduct, 
iBceBsanly  results  from  the  system  for  which 
vehave  been  contending.  Satisfy  yourself 
ivith  seeing  that  your  child  always  suffers 
the  natural  consequences  of  his  actions,  and 
lioa  will  avoid  that  excess  of  control  in  which 
|io  many  parents  err.  Leave  him  wherever 
jmi  can  to  the  discipline  of  experience,  and 
;|oa  will  so  saV^  him  from  that  hothouse 
[virtae  which  over-regulation  produces  in 
fielding  natures,  or  that  demoralizing  antago- 
friam  which  it  produces  in  independent  ones. 
I  %s  aiming  in  all  cases  to  administer  the 
JHitural  reactions  to  your  child's  actions,  you 
^  put  an  advantageous  check  upon  your 
Mm  temper.  The  method  of  moral  education 
jiorsaed  by  many,  we  fear  by  most,  parents, 
iBlitUeelsethan  that  of  venting  their  anger 
in  the  way  that  first  suggests  itself.  The 
^ksp^  and  rough  shakings,  and  sharp  words, 
^ri&  which  a  mother  commonly  visits  her 
Bl^ring's  small  offences  (many  of  them  not 
MEnioee  considered  intrinsically),  are  very 
iBQeraUy  but  the  manifestations  of  her  own 
Pkontrolled     feelings — ^result    much    more 

^  the  promptings  of  those  feelings  than 
a  wish  to  benefit  the  offenders.  While 
Ikey  are  injurious  to  her  own  character,  these 
KKdhtions  tend,  by  alienating  her  children 
Ind  by  decreofling  their  respect  for  her,  to 
iiminish  her  influence  over  them.  But  by 
finaing  in  each  case  of  transgression  to  con- 
ider  what  is  the  natural  consequence,  and 
kowthat  natural  consequence  may  best  be 
nought  home  to  the  transgressor,  some  little 
Bme  is  necessarily  obtained  for  the  mas- 
^of  yourself;  the  mere  blind  anger  first 
Ikroosed  in  you  settles  down  into  a  less  vehe- 


ment feeling,  imd  one  not  so  likely  to  mich 
lead  you. 

Do  not,  however,  seek  to  behave  as  an 
utterly  passionless  instrument.  Remember 
that  besides  the  natural  consequences  of  your 
child's  conduct  which  the  working  of  things 
tends  to  bring  round  on  him,  your  own  ap* 
probation  or  disapprobation,  is  also  a  natural 
consequence,  and  one  of  the  ordained  agen- 
cies for  guiding  him.  The  terror  which  we 
have  been  combating  is  that  of  substituting 
parental  displeasure  and  its  artificial  penal- 
ties, for  the  penalties  which  nature  has  estab- 
lished. But  while  it  should  not  be  substituted 
for  these  natural  penalties,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  it  should  not,  in  some  form,  ac- 
company them.  The  secondary  kind  of  pun- 
ishment should  not  usurp  the  place  of  the 
primary  kind;  but,  i^  moderation,  it  miay 
rightly  supplement  the  primary  kind.  Such 
amount  of  disapproval,  or  sorrow,  or  indigna- 
tion, as  you  feel,  should  be  expressed  in  words 
or  manner  or  otherwise;  subject,  of  course, 
to  the  approval  of  your  judgment.  The 
degree  and  kind  of  feeling  produced  in 
you  will  necessarily  depend  upon  your 
own  character,  and  it  is  therefore  useless 
to  say  it  should  be  this  or  that.  All  that 
can  be  recommended  is,  that  you  should  aim 
to  modify  the  feeling  into  that  which  you 
believe  ought  to  be  entertained.  Beware, 
however,  of  the  two  extremes;  not  only  in 
respect  of  the  intensity,  but  in  respect  of  the 
duration  of  your  displeasure.  On  the  one 
hand,  anxiously  avoid  that  weak  impulsive- 
ness, so  general  among  mothers,  which  scolds 
and  forgives  almost  in  the  same  breath.  On 
the  other  hand,  do  not  undidy  continue  to 
show  estrangement  of  feeling,  lest  you  accus- 
tom your  child  to  do  without  your  friendship 
and  so  lose  your  influence  over  him.  The 
moral  reactions  called  forth  from  you  by  your 
child's  actions,  you  should  as  much  as  possi- 
ble assimilate  to  those  which  you  conceive 
would  be  called  forth  from  a  parent  of  per- 
fect natin*e. 

Be  sparing  of  commands.  Command  only 
in  those  cases  in  which  other  means  are  inap- 
plicable, or  have  failed.  **  In  frequent  orders 
the  parents'  advantage  is  more  considered 
than  the  child's,"  says  Eichter.  As  in  primi- 
tive societies  a  breach  of  law  is  punished,  not 
so  much  because  it  is  intrinsically  wrong  as 
because  it  is  a  disregard  of  the  king's  author- 
ity— a  rebellion  against  him;  so  in  many  fam- 
ilies, the  penalty  visited  on  a  transgressor 
proceeds  less  from  reprobation  of  the  offence 
than  from  anger  at  the  disobedience.  Listen 
to  the  ordinary  speeches — "How  dare  you 
disobey  me? "    "  I  tell  you  I'll  make  you  do  it, 
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Sir."  "  ru  soon  teach  you  who  is  master'''^ 
and  then  confidder  what  the  words,  the  tone, 
and  the  manner  imply.  A  detennination  to 
Buhjugate  is  much  more  conspicuous  in  them 
them  an  anxiety  for  the  child's  welfare.  For 
the  time  being  the  attitude  of  mind  differs  but 
little  from  that  of  the  despot  bent  on  punish- 
ing a  recalcitrant  subject.  The  right-feeling 
parent,  however,  like  the  philanthropic  legis- 
lator, will  not  rejoice  in  coercion,  but  will  re- 
joice in  dispensing  with  coercion.  He  will  do 
without  law  in  all  cases  where  other  modes  of 
regulating  conduct  can  be  successfully  em- 
ployed; and  he  will  regret  the  having  recourse 
to  law  when  it  is  necesssary.  As  Richter  re- 
marks— ''  The  best  rule  in  politics  is  said  to  be 
■  pas  trop  gouvemer:  *  it  is  also  true  in  educa- 
tion.'* And  in  spontaneous  conformity  with 
this  maxim,  parents  whose  lust  of  dominion 
is  restrained  by  a  true  sense  of  duty,  will  aim 
to  make  their  children  control  themselves 
wherever  it  is  possible,  and  will  fall  back  upon 
absolutism  only  as  a  last  resort. 

But  whenever  you  do  command,  command 
with  decision  and  consistency.    If  the  case  is 
one  which  really  cannot  be  otherwise  dealt 
with,  then  issue  your  fiat,  and  having  issued 
it,  never  afterwards  swerve  from  it.    Consider 
t    well  beforehand  what  you  are  going  to  do; 
weigh  all  the  con^quences;  think  whether 
your  firmness  of  purpose  will  be  sufficient; 
and  then,  if  you  finally  make  the  law,  enforce 
it  imif ormly  at  whatever  cost.    Let  your  pen- 
alties be  like  the  penalties  inflicted  by  inani- 
mate   nature — ^inevitable.     The  hot  cinder 
bums  a  child  the  first  time  he  seizes  it;  it 
.   bums  him  the  second  time ;  it  bums  him  the 
third  time;  it  burns  him  every  time;  and  he 
very  soon  learns  not  to  touch  the  hot  cinder. 
If  you  are  eq\ially  consistent—if  the  conse- 
quences which  you  tell  your  child  will  follow 
.  certain  acts,  follow  with  like  uniformity,  he 
will  soon  come  to  respect  your  laws  as  he  does 
.  those  of  Nature.    And  this  respect  once  estab- 
:  hshed  will  prevent  endless  domestic  evils.    Of 
•  errors  in  eaucation  one  of  the  worst  is  that  of 
inconsistency.    As  in  a  community,  crimes 
I  multiply  when  there  is  no  certain  administra- 
tion of  justice;  so  in  a  feunily,  an  immense 
increase  of  transgressions  results  from  a  hesi- 
tating or  irregular  infliction  of  penalties.    A 
weak  mother,  who  perpetually  threatens  cmd 
rarely  performs — who  makes  rules  in  haste 
:and  repents  of  them  at  leisure— who  treats 
'the  same   offence  now  with   severity  and 
now  >  with  leniency,  according  as  the  passing 
humor  dictates,  is  laying  up  miseries  both 
Ifor  herself  and  her  children.    She  is  making 
herself  contemptible  in  their  eyes;  she  is  set- 
^tin^them  an  example  of  uncontrolled  feelings ; 


she  is  encouraging  them  to  transgress  by  &e 
prospect  of  probable  impunity;  she  is  entail- 
ing endless  squabbles  and  accompanying  dam- 
age to  her  own  temper  and  the  tempers  of  her 
little  ones;  she  is  reducing  their  minds  to  a 
moral  chaos,  which  after-years  of  bitter  expe- 
rience will  with  difficulty  bring  into  order. 
Better  even  a  barbarous  form  of  domestic 
government  carried  out  consistently,  than  a 
humane  one  inconsistently  carried  out.  Again 
we  say,  avoid  coercive  measures  whenever  it 
is  possible  to  do  so;  but  when  you  And  despot- 
ism really  necessary,  be  despotic  in  gJEMd 
earnest. 

Bear  constantly  in  mind  the  truth  that  the 
aim  of  your  discipline  should  be  to  produce  a 
self-governing  being;  not  to  produce  a  being 
to  be  governed  by  others.    Wore  your  children 
fated,  to  pass  their  lives  as  slaves,  you  could 
not  too  much  accustom  them  to  slavery  dur- 
ing their  childhood ;  but  as  they  are  by  and  by 
to  be  free  men,  with  no  one  to  control  their 
daily  conduct,  you  cannot  too  much  accuBtom 
them  to  self-control  while  they  are  still  under 
your  eye.    This  it  is  which  makes  the  system 
of  discipline  by  natural  consequences,  so  espe- 
cially appropriate  to  the  social  state  which 
in  England  have  now  reached.    Under  early, 
tyrannical  forms  of  society,  when  one  of 
chief  evils  the  citizen  had  to  fear  was  the 
ger  of  his  superiors,  it  was  well  that  d 
childhood  parental  vengeance  should  be 
predominant  means  of  government.    But  na 
that  the  citizen  has  little  to  fear  from  any 
— ^now  that  the  good  or  evil  which  he  e: 
ences  throughout  life  is  mainly  that  which  i 
the  nature  of  things  results  from  his  own 
duct,  it  is  desirable  that  from  his  first  y 
he  should  begin  to  learn,  experimentally, 
good  or  evil  consequences  which  naturally  £ 
low  this  or  that  conduct.    Aim,  therefore, 
diminish  the  amount  of  parental  govemmi 
as  fast  as  you  can  substitute  for  it  in  y 
child's  mind   that   self-government  ai 
from  a  foresight  of  results.    In  infancy  a 
siderable  amount  of  absolutism  is  neoessary^ 
A  three-year-old  urchin  playing  with  an  oj 
razor,  cannot  be  allowed  to  learn  by  this 
cipline  of  consequences;  for  the  consequ 
may,  in  such  a  case,  be  too  serious.    But 
intelligence  increases,  the  number  of  i 
calling  for  peremptory  interference  may 
and  should  be,  diminished ;  with  the  view 
gradually  ending  them  as  maturity  is 
preached.    All  periods  of  transition  are 
gcrous;  and  the  most  dangerous  is  the 
tion  fom  the  restraint  of  the  family  circle 
the  non-restraint  of  the  world.    Henoe 
importance  of  pursuing  the  policy  we  ad 
cate;  which,  alike  br  cultivating  a  chil 
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bcMy  of  sdf-restraint,  by  continuaUy  m- 
o^asiDg  the  degree  in  which  it  is  1^  to  it3 
eelf^xmstraant,  and  by  8o  bringing  it,  step 
by  step,  to  a  state  of  unaided  self-restraint, 
obGterates  the  ordinary  sudden  and  hazard- 
eoB  change  from  eztemally-goyemed  youth 
to  intemally  governed  maturity.  Let  the  his- 
tory of  your  domestic  rule  typify,  in  little,  the 
history  of  our  politicai  rule:  at  the  outset,  au- 
tocratic control,  where  control  is  really  need- 
ful; by  and  by  an  incipient  constitutionalism, 
in  which  the  liberty  of  the  subject  gains  some 
express  recognition ;  successive  extensions  of 
this  liberty  of  the  subject;  gradually  ending 
in  parental  abdication. 

Do  not  regret  the  exhibition  of  considerable 
nif-will  on  the  part  of  your  children.  It  is 
the  correlative  of  that  diminished  coercive- 
nesB  so  conspicuous  in  modem  education. 
The  greater  tendency  to  assert  freedom  of  ac- 
tion on  the  one  side,  corresponds  to  the 
smaller  tendency  to  tyrannize  on  the  other. 
Ihey  both  indicate  an  approach  to  the  sys- 
tem of  discipline  we  contend  for,  under  which 
diildren  will  be. more  and  more  led  to  rule 
themselves  by  the  experience  of  natural  con- 
sequences; and  they  are  botii  the  accompani- 
ments of  our  more  advanced  social  state. 
The  independent  English  boy  is  the  father  of 
tlie independent  l«lng1iflh  man;  and  youcan- 
iiot  have  the  last  without  the  first.  Qerman 
teachers  say  that  they  had  rather  manage  a 
dosen  German  boys  than  one  English  one. 
flhall  we,  therefore,  wish  that  our  boys  had 
.the  manageableness  of  the  Qerman  ones^  and 
irith  it  the  submissiveness  and  political  serf- 
dom of  adult  Germans  ?  Or  shall  we  not 
nther  tolerate  in  our  boys  those  feelings 
whkh  make  them  free  men,  and  modify  our 
methods  accordingly  ? 

Lastly,  always  remember  that  to  educate 
ri^tly  is  not  a  simple  and  easy  thing,  but  a 
complex  and  extremely  difficult  thing:  the 
harckBst  task  which  devolves  upon  adult-life. 
The  rough  and  ready  style  of  domestic  gov- 
crmnent  is  indeed  practicable  by  the  meanest 
and  most  uncultivated  intellects.  Slaps  and 
diarp  words  are  penalties  that  suggest  them- 
lelTes  alike  to  the  least  reclaimed  barbarian 
and  the  most  stotid  peasant.  Even  brutes 
cannsethis  method  of  discipline;  as  you  may 
see  in  the  growl  and  half -bite  with  which  a 
hitch  wih  check  a  too-exigeant  puppy.  But 
if  you  would  carry  out  with  success  a  rational 
and  civilized  system,  you  must  be  prepared 
for  considerable  mental  exertion — ^f  or  some 
^tody,  some  ingenuity,  some  patience,  some 
seif-controL  You  will  have  habitually  to 
trace  the  consequences  of  conduct— to  consid- 
er what  are  the  results  which  in  adult  life 


follow  certain  kind  of  acts;  and  then  you  will 
have  to  devise  methods  by  which  parallel 
results  shall  be  entailed  on  the  parallel  acts 
of  your  children.  You  wiU  daily  be  called 
upon  to  analyze  the  motives  of  juvenile  con- 
duct: you  must  distinguish  between  acts  that 
are  reaUy  good  and  those  which,  though  ex- 
ternally simulating  them,  proceed  from  infe- 
rior impulses:  while  you  must  be  ever  on 
your  guard  against  the  crUel  mistake  not  un* 
frequently  made,  of  translating  neutral  acts 
into  transgressions,  or  ascribing  worse  feel- 
ings than  were  entertained.  You  must  more 
or  less  modify  your  method  to  suit  the  dispo- 
sition of  each  child ;  and  must  be  prepared  to 
make  further  modifications  as  each  child's 
disposition  enters  on  a  new  phase.  Your 
faith  will  often  be  taxed  to  maintain  the  re- 
quisite perseverance  in  a  course  which  seems 
to  produce  little  or  no  effect.  Especially  if 
you  are  dealing  with  children  who  have  been 
tnrongly  treated,  you  must  be  prepared  for  a 
lengthened  trial  of  patience  before  succeeding 
with  better  methods;  seeing  that  that  which 
is  not  easy  even  where  a  right  state  of  feeling 
has  been  established  from  the  beginning,  be- 
comes doubly  difficult  when  a  wrong  state  of 
feeling  has  to  be  set  right.  Not  only  will  you 
have  constantly  to  analyze  the  motives  of 
your  children,  but  you  will  have  to  analyse 
your  own  motives — to  discriminate  between 
those  internal  suggestions  springing  from  a 
true  paternal  solicitude,  and  those  which 
spring  from  your  own  selfishness,  from 
jour  love  of  ease,  from  your  lust  of 
dominion.  And  then,  more  trying  still, 
you  will  have  not  only  to  detect,  but  to  curb 
these  baser  impulses.  In  brief,  you  will  have 
to  carry 'on  your  higher  education  at  the 
same  time  that  you  are  educating  your  chil- 
dren. Intellectually  you  must  cultivate  to 
good  purpose  that  most  complex  of  subjects-* 
human  nature  and  its  laws,  as  exhibited  in  your 
children,  in  yotirself,  and  in  the  world.  Mor- 
ally, you  must  keep  in  constant  exercise  your 
higher  feelings,  and  restrain  your  lower.  It 
isa  truth  yet  remaining  to  be  recognised,  that 
the  last  stage  in  the  mental  development  of 
each  man  and  woman  is  to  be  reached  only 
through  the  proper  discharge  of  the  parental 
duties.  And  when  this  truth  is  recognized,  it 
will  be  seen  how  admirable  is  the  ordination 
in  virtue  of  which  human  beings  are  led  by 
their  strongest  affections  to  subject  them- 
selves to  a  discipline  which  they  would  else 
elude. 

While  some  will  probably  regard  this  con- 
ception of  education  as  it  should  be,  with 
doubt  and  discouragement,  others  will,  we 
think,  perceive  in  the  exalted  ideal  which  it 
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involves,  evidence  of  its  truth.  That  it  can- 
not he  realized  hy  the  impulsive,  the  un- 
sympathetic, and  the  short-sighted,  hut  de- 
maniJs  the  higher  attributes  of  hmnan  nature, 
they  will  see  to  be  evidence  of  its  fitness  for 
the  more  advanced  states  of  humanity. 
Though  it  calls  for  much  laboi^  and  self-sacri- 
fice, they  will  see  that  it  promises  an  abund- 
ant return  of  happiness,  immediate  and  re- 
mote. They  will  see  that  while  in  its  injurious 
effects  on  both  x>arent  and  child  a  bad  system 
is  twice  cursed,  a  good  system  is  twice  blessed 
—it  blesses  him  that  trains  and  him  that's 
trained. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  said  nothing 
in  this  Chapter  about  the  transcendental  dis- 
tinction between  right  and  wrong,  of  which 
wise  men  know  so  little,  and  children  noth- 
ing. All  thinkers  9j:e  agreed  that  we  may 
find  the  criterion  of  right  in  the  effect  of 
actions,  if  we  do  not  find  the  rule  there;  and 
that  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  we  have  had 
in  view.  Nor  have  we  introduced  the  relig- 
ioui3  element.  We  have  confined  our  inquiries 
to  a  nearer,  and  a  much  more  neglected  field, 
though  a  very  important  one.  Our  readers 
may  supplement  our  thoughts  in  any  way 
they  please;  we  are  only  concerned  that  they 
should  be  accepted  as  far  as  they  go. 
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Equally  at  the  squire's  table  after  the  with- 
drawal of  the  ladies,  at  the  farmers'  market- 
ordinary,  and  at  the  village  ale-house,  the 
topic  which,  after  the  political  question  of  the 
day,  excites  perhaps  the  most  general  interest, 
is  the  management  of  animals.  Riding  home 
from  hunting,  the  conversation  is  pretty  sure 
to  gravitate  towards  horse-breeding,  and  ped- 
igrees, and  comments  on  this  or  that  '*good 
point; "  while  a  day  on  the  moors  is  very  un- 
likely to  pass  without  something  being  said 
on  the  treatment  of  dogs.  When  crossing  the 
fields  together  from  church,  the  tenants  of  ad- 
jacent farms  are  apt  to  pass  from  criticisms  on 
the  sermon  to  criticisms  on  the  weather,  the 
crops,  and  the  stock;  and  thence  to  slide  into 
discussions  on  the  various  kinds  of  fodder 
and  their  feeding  qualities.  Hodge  and  Giles, 
after  comp6kring  notes  over  their  respective 
pig-styes,  show  by  their  remarks  that  they 
have  been  more  or  less  observant  of  their  mas- 
ters' beasts  and  sheep;  and  of  the  effects  pro- 
duced on  them  by  this  or  that  kind  of  treat- 
ment.   Nor  is  it  only  among  the  rural  popu- 


lation that  the  regulations  of  the  kennel,  the 
stable,  the  cow-shed,  and  the  sheep-pen,  are 
favorite  subjects.  In  towns,  too,  the  nume^ 
ouB  artisans  who  keep  dogs,  the  young  men 
who  are  rich  enough  to  now  and  then  indulge 
their  sporting  tendencies,  and  their  more 
staid  seniors  who  talk  over  agricultural  prog- 
ress or  read  Mr.  Mechi's  annual  reports  and 
Mr.  Caird's  letters  to  the  Times,  form,  when 
added  together,  a  large  portion  of  the  inhab- 
itants. Take  the  adult  males  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  a  great  majority  will  be  foond 
to  show  some  interest  in  the  breeding,  reai^ 
ing,  or  training  of  animals,  of  one  kind  or 
other. 

But,  during  after-dinner  conversations,  or 
at  other  times  of  like  intercourse,  who  hears 
an3rthing  said  about  the  rearing  of  children! 
When  the  country  gentleman  has  paid  his 
daily  visit  to  the  stable,  and  personally  in- 
spected the  condition  and  treatment  of  his 
horses ;  when  he  has  glanced  at  his  minor  livB 
stock,  and  given  directions  about  them;  how 
often  does  he  go  up  to  the  nursery  and  exam- 
ine into  its  dietary,  its  hours,  its  ventilatiaaf 
On  his  library  shelves  may  be  found  White's  ; 
"Farriery,"  Stephen's  "Book  of  the  Farm," 
Nimrod  "  On  the  Condition  of  Hunters ;  "  and 
with  the  contents  of  these  he  is  more  or  lesB  ; 
familiar;  but  how  many  books  has  he  read  on  ' 
the  management  of  infancy  and  childhood!  ' 
The  fattening  properties  of  oil-cake,  the  rela-  ' 
tive  values  of  hay  and  chopped  straw,  the  dan-  , 
gers  of  unlimited  clover,  are  points  on  which  \ 
every  landlord,  farmer,  and  peasant  has  soma  ; 
knowledge ;  but  what  proportion  of  them  know 
much  about  the  quahties  of  the  food  they  give  \ 
their  children,  and  its  fitness  to  the  oonstita 
tional  needs  of  growing  boys  and  girls?    Per- 
haps the  business  interests  of   these  clasees 
will  be  assigned  as  accounting  for  this  anom* 
aly.     The  explanation  is   inadequate,  how- 
ever ;  see  that  the  same  contrast  holds  more  <Nr 
less  among  other  classes.    Of  a  score  of  towns- 
people few,  if  any,  would  prove  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  undesirable  to  work  a  horse 
soon  after  it  has  eaten;  and  yet,  of  this  same 
score,  supposing  them  all  to  be  fathers,  prob- 
ably not  one  would  be  found  who  had  consid' 
ered  whether  the  time  elapsing  between  his 
children's  dinner  and  their  resumption  of  les- 
sons was  sufficient.'    Indeed,  on  cross-exam- 
ination, nearly  every  man  would  disclose  the 
latent  opinion  that  the  regimen  of  the  nursery 
was  no  concern  of  his.     ^'  Oh,  I  leave  all  those 
things  to  the  women,"  would  probably  be  the 
reply.    And  in  most  cases  the  tone  and  mrn- 
ner  of  this  reply  would  convey  the  implicar 
tion,  that  such  cares  are  not  consistent  witt 
masculine  dignity. 
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Ckmsidar  the  fact  from  any  but  the  conTenr 
tionaliXMnt  of  view,  and  it  will  seem  strange 
that  while  the  raising  of  first-rate  bullocks  is 
an  occupation  on  which  men  of  education  will- 
ingly bestow  much  time,  inquiry,  and  thought, 
tiie  bringing  up  of  fine  human  beings  is  an 
occupation  tacitly  voted  unworthy  of  their 
attention.  Mammas  who  have  been  taught 
Utile  but  languages,  music,  and  accomplish- 
ments,  aided  by  nurses  full  of  antiquated  prej- 
udices, are  held  competent  regulators  of  the 
food,  clothing,  and  exercise  of  children. 
Meanwhile  the  fathers  read  books  and  period- 
icals, attend  agricultural  meetings,  try  ex- 
periments, and  engage  in  discussions,  all  with 
the  view  of  discovering  how  to  fatten  prize 
(MgBl  Infinite  pains  will  be  taken  to  produce 
a  racer  that  shall  win  the  Derby:  none  to  pro- 
duce a  modem  athlete.  Had  Gulliver  nar- 
rated of  the  Laputans  that  the  men  vied  with 
each  other  in  learning  how  best  to  rear  the 
affispring  of  other  creatures,  and  were  care- 
less of  learning  how  best  to  rear  their  own 
offispring,  he  would  have  paralleled  any  of 
the  other  absurdities  he  ascribes  to  them. 

The  matter  is  a  serious  one,  however.  Lu- 
dicrous as  is  the  antithesis,  the  fact  it  ez- 
pTOflses  is  not  less  disastrous.  As  remarks  a 
toggestive  writer,  the  first  requisite  to  suc- 
oeasinlifeis  **to  bea  good  animal;"  and  to 
bea  nation  of  good  animals  is  the  first  condi- 
tion to  national  prosperity.  Not  only  is  it 
that  the  event  of  a  war  often  turns  on  the 
strength  and  hardiness  of  soldiers;  but  it  is 
that  the  contests  of  commerce  are  in  part 
determined  by  the  bodily  endurance  of  pro- 
ducers. Thus  far  we  have  found  no  reason 
to  fear  trials  of  strength  with  other  races  in 
either  of  these  fielda  But  thereare  not  want- 
ing signs  that  our  powers  wiU  presently  be 
taxed  to  the  uttermost.  Already  under  the 
keen  competition  of  modem  life,  the  applica- 
tion required  of  almost  every  one  is  such  as 
few  can  bear  without  more  or  less  in jiuy. 
Already  thousands  break  down  under  the 
high  pressure  they  are  subject  to.  If  this 
pressure  continues  to  increase,  as  it  seems 
likely  to  do,  it  will  try  severely  all  but  the 
fiouttdest  constitution.  Hence  it  is  becoming 
of  especial  importance  that  the  training  of 
i^iildren  should  be  so  carried  on,  as  not  only 
to  fit  th^n  mentally  for*  the  struggle  before 
them,  but  also  to  make  them  physically  fit  to 
hear  its  excessive  wear  and  tear. 

Happily  the  matter  is  beginning  to  attract 
attention.  The  writings  of  Mr.  Kingsley  in- 
dicate a  reaction  against  over-culture;  car- 
ried, as  reactions  usually  aire,  somewhat  too 
&r.  Occasional  letters  and  leaders  in  the 
ii6wspapers  have  shown  an  awakening  inter- 


est in  physical  training.  And  the  formation 
of  a  school,  significantly  nicknamed  that  of 
*' muscular  Christianity,"  implies  a  growing 
opinion  that  our  present  methods  of  bringing 
up  children  do  not  sufficiently  regard  the  wal- 
&u*e  of  the  body.  The  topic  is  evidently  ripe 
for  discussion. 

To  conform  the  regimen  of  the  mursery  and 
the  school  to  the  established  truths  of  modem 
science— this  is  the  desideratum.  It  is  time 
that  the  benefits  which  our  sheep  and  oxen 
have  for  years  past  derived  from  the  investi- 
gations of  the  laboratory,  should  be  partici- 
pated in  by  our  children.  Without  calling  in 
question  the  great  importance  of  horse-train- 
ing and  pig-feeding,  we  would  suggest  that, 
as  the  rearing  of  well-grown  men  and  women 
is  also  of  some  moment,  the  conclusions  indi- 
cated by  theory,  and  endorsed  by  practice, 
ought  to  be  acted  on  in  the  last  case  as  in  the 
first.  Probably  not  a  few  will  be  startled — 
perhaps  offended — ^by  this  collocation  of 
ideas.  But  it  is  a  fact  not  to  be  disputed, 
and  to  which  we  had  best  reconcile  our- 
selves, that  man  is  subject  to  the  same 
organic  laws  as  inferior  creatures.  No  anatr 
omist,  no  physiologist,  no  chemist,  will  for  a 
mostient  hesitate  to  assert,  that  the  general 
principles  which  rule  over  the  vital  processes 
in  animals  equally  rule  over  the  vital  proc- 
esses in  man.  And  a  candid  admission  of 
this  fact  is  not  without  its  reward:  namely, 
that  the  truths  established  by  observation  and 
experiment  on  brutes,  become  more  or  less 
available  for  human  guidanoa  Rudimentary 
as  is  the  Science  of  Life,  it  has  already  at- 
tained to  certain  fundamental  principles  un- 
derlying the  development  of  all  organisms, 
the  human  included.  That  which  has  now  to 
be  done,  and  that  which  we  shall  endeavor  in 
some  measiure  to  do,  is  to  show  the  bearing 
of  these  fundamental  principles  upon  the 
physical  training  of  childhood  and  youth. 

The  rhythmicaji  t^dency  which  is  tracea- 
ble in  all  departments  of  social  life — ^which  is 
illustrated  in  the  access  of  despotism  after 
revolution,  or,  among  ourselves,  in  the  alter- 
nation of  reforming  epochs  and  conservative 
epochs— which,  after  a  dissolute  age,  brings 
an  age  of  asceticism,  and  conversely — ^which^ 
in  commerce,  produces  the  regularly  recur- 
ring  inflations  and  panics — ^which  carries  the 
devotees  of  fashion  from  one  absurd  extreme 
to  the  opposite  one; — this  rhythmical  ten- 
dency affects  also  our  table-habits,  and  by  im- 
plication,, the  dietary  of  the  young.  After  a 
period  distinguished  by  hard  drinking  and 
hard  eating,  has.  come  a  period  of  comparar 
tive  sobriety,  which,  in  teetotalism  and  vege- 
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tarianism,  exhibits  extreme  forms  of  its  pro- 
test against  the  riotous  living  of  the  past. 
And  along  with  this  change  in  the  regimen 
of  adults,  has  come  a  parallel  change  in  the 
regimen  for  boys  and  girls.  In  i>ast  genera- 
tions, the  belief  was,  that  the  more  a  child 
could  be  induced  to  eat,  the  better;  and  even 
now,  among  farmers  and  in  remote  districts, 
where  traditional  ideas  most  linger,  parents 
may  be  found  who  tempt  their  children  to 
gorge  themselves.  But  among  the  educated 
classes,  who  chiefly  display  this  reaction  tow- 
ards abstemiousness,  there  may  be  seen  a 
decided  leaning  to  the  unde^-feeding,  rather 
than  the  over-feeding,  of  children.  Indeed 
their  disgust  for  bygone  animalism  is  more 
clearly  shown  in  the  treatment  of  their  off- 
spring than  in  the  treatment  of  themselves; 
seeing  that  while  their  disguised  asceticism 
is,  in  so  far  as  their  personal  conduct  is  con- 
cerned, kept  in  check  by  their  appetites,  it 
has  full  play  in  legislating  for  juveniles. 

That  over-feeding  and  under-feeding  are 
both  bad,  is  a  truism.  Of  the  two,  however, 
the  last  is  the  worst.  As  writes  a  high  au- 
thority, ''the  effects  of  casual  repletion  are 
less  prejudicial,  and  more  easOy  corrected, 
than  those  of  inanition. "  *  Add  to  which,  that 
where  there  has  been  no  injudicious  interfer- 
ence, repletion  will  seldom  occur.  ''Excess 
is  the  vice  rather  of  adults  than  of  the  young, 
who  are  rarely  either  gourmands  or  epicures, 
.unless  through  the  fault  of  those  who  rear 
them."t  This  system  of  restriction  which 
many  parents  think  so  necessary,  is  based 
upon  very  inadequate  observation,  and  very 
erroneous  reasoning.  There  is  an  over-legis- 
lation, in  the  nursery,  as  well  as  an  over-legis- 
lation in  the  State;  and  one  of  the  most  inju- 
rious forms  of  it  is  this  limitation  in  the  quan- 
tity of  food. 

^'  But  are  children  to  be  allowed  to  surfeit 
themselves?  Shall  they  be  suffered  to  take 
their  fill  of  dainties  and  make  themselves  ill, 
as  they  certainly  will  do? "  As  thus  put,  the 
question  admits  of  but  one  reply.  But  as  thus 
put,  it  assumes  the  point  at  issue.  We  con- 
tend that,  as  appetite  is  a  good  guide  to  all 
the  lower  creation— as  it  is  a  good  guide  to  the 
infant— as  it  is  a  good  guide  to  the  in  valid— as 
it .  is  a  good  guide  to  the  differently-placed 
races  of  men,  and  as  it  is  a  good  guide  for 
every  adult  who  leads  a  healthful  life;  it  may 
safely  be  inferred  that  it  is  a  good  guide  for 
childhood.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  were 
It  here  alone  untrustworthy. 

Probably  not  a  few  will  read  this  reply  Tt  ith 
some  impatience;  being  able,  as  they  think. 
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to  cite  facts  totally  at  variance  with  it.   It 
will  appear  absurd  if  we  deny  the  relevaiusj 
of  these  facts;  and  yet  the  paradox  is  quite 
defensible.    The  truth  is,  that  the  instanceB 
of  excess  which  such  persons  have  in  mind, 
are  usually  the  consequences  of  therestrictiTe 
system  they  seem  to  justify.    They  are  the 
sensual  reactions  caused  by  a  more  or  less  as- 
cetic regimen.    They  illustrate  on  a  small 
scale  that  commonly  remarked  fact,  that  thosd 
who  during  youth  have  been  subject  to  the 
most  rigorous  discipline,  are  apt  afterwards 
to  rush  into  the  wildest  extravagances.    They 
are  analogous  to  those  frightful  phenomena* 
once  not  uncommon  in  convents,  where  nuns 
suddenly  k^sed  from  the  extremest  austeri- 
ties  into  an  almost   demoniac  wickedness 
They  simply  exhibit  the  uncontrollable  vehe- 
mence of  a  long-denied  desire.    Consider  the 
ordinary  tastes  and  the  ordinary  treatment 
of  children.    The  love  of  sweets  is  conspiciib- 
ous  and  almost  universal  among  them.    Prob- 
ably ninety-nine  people  in  a  h\m.dred,  pre- 
smne  that  there  is  nothing  more  in  this  than 
gratification  of  the  palate;  and  that,  in  oomr 
mon  with  other  sensual  desires,  it  should 
be  discouraged.    The  physiologist,  however, 
whose  discoveries  lead  him  to  an  ever-increas- 
ing reverence  for  the  arrangements  of  things^ 
will  suspect  that  there  is  something  more  in 
this  love  of  sweets  than  the  current  hypothr 
esis  supposes;  and  a  little  inquiry  confirms 
the  suspicion.    Any  work  on  organic  cheok- 
istry  shows  that  sugar  plays  an  imp<nrfeaiDt 
part  in  the  vital  processes.    Both  saccharine 
and  fatty  matters  are  eventually  oxidised  in 
the  body ;  and  there  is  an  accompanying  evo- 
lution of  heat.    Sugar  is  the  form  to  which  nun- 
dry  other  compounds  have  to  be  reduced  be- 
fore they  are  available  as  heat-making  food: 
and  this /ormo^ion  of  sugar  is  carried  <mi  in 
the  body.    Not  only  is  starch  changed  into 
sugar  in  the  course  of  digestion,  but  ithas 
been  proved  by  M.  Claude  Bernard  that  the 
liver  is  a  factory  in  which  other  constituents 
of  food  are  transformed  into  sugar.    Now, 
when  to  the  fact  that  children  have  a  marked 
desire  for  this  valuable  heat-food,  we  join  the 
fact  that  they  have  usually  a  marked  dislik» 
to  that  food  which  gives  out  the  greatest 
amoimt  of  heat  during  its  oxidation  (namely, 
fat),  we  shall  see  strong  reason  for  thii>iHi^g 
that  excess  of  the  one  compensates  for  defect 
of  the  other— that  the  organism  deottzids 
more  sugar  because  it  cannot  deal  with  mpch 
fat.    Again,  children  are  usually  very  fond  of 
vegetable  acids.    Fruits  of  all  kinds  are  thor 
delight;  and,  in  the  absmice  ctf  anything  bel- 
ter, they  will  devour  unripe  gooBsberries  and 
the  sourest  of  crabs.    Now,  not  only  are 
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etable  addB,  in  common  with  mineral  ones, 
Tery  good  tonics,  and  beneficial  as  such  when 
taken  in  moderation;  but  they  have,  when  ad- 
ministered in  their  natural  forms,  other  ad- 
vantages. ''Bipe  fruit,"  says  Dr.  Andrew 
C(Hnbe,  ''is  more  freely  given  on  the  Conti- 
nent than  in  this  country;  and,  particularly 
when  the  bowels  act  imperfectly,  it  is  often 
Tory  useful."  See,  then,  the  discord  between 
the  instinctive  wants  of  children  and  their 
habitual  treatment.  Here  are  two  dominant 
desires,  which  there' is  good  reason  to  believe 
express  certain  needs  of  the  juvenile  constitu- 
tion; and  not  only  are  they  ignored  in  the 
nursery  regimen,  but  there  is  a  general  ten- 
dency to  forbid  the  gratification  of  them. 
Bread^and-milk  in  the  morning,  tea  and  bread- 
and-butter  at  night,  or  some  dietcuy  equisdly 
insipid,  is  rigidly  adhered  to;  and  any  minis- 
tration to  the  palate  is  thought  not  only  need- 
less but  wrong.  What  is  the  necessary  con- 
seqoence?  When,  on  fdte-days  there  is  an  un- 
hmited  access  to  good  things—when  a  gift  of 
pocket-money  brings  the  ccmtents  of  the  con- 
fectioner's window  within  reach,  or  when  by 
some  accident  the  free  run  of  a  fruitTgarden  is 
(Stained;  then  the  long-denied,  and  therefore 
intense,  desires  lead  to  great  excesses.  There 
is  an  impromptu  carnival,  caused  not  only  by 
tiie  rdeaae  from  past  restraints,  but  also  by 
the  consciouaness  that  a  long  Lent  will  begin 
on  the  morrow.  And  then,  when  the  evils  of 
repletion  display  themselves,  it  is  argued  that 
children  must  not  be  left  to  the  guidance  of 
their  appetites!  These  disastrous  results  of 
artificial  restrictions,  are  themselves  cited  as 
proving  the  need  for  further  restrictions! 
We  contend,  therefore,  that  the  reasoning 
commonly  used  to  justify  this  system  of  in- 
terference is  vicious.  We  contend  that,  were 
diiklren  allowed  daily  to  partake  of  these 
more  sapid  edibles,  for  which  there  is  a  phys- 
iological requirement,  they  would  rarely  ex- 
ceed, as  they  now  mostly  do  when  they  have 
file  opportunity:  were  fruit,  as  Dr.  Combe 
recommends,  *' to  constitute  a  part  of  the  r^- 
nlar  food  "  (given,  as  he  advises,  not  between 
meals,  but  along  with  them),  there  would  be 
none  of  that  craving  which  prompts  the  de- 
vouring of  sudii  fruits  as  crabs  cmd  sloes. 
And  similarly  in  other  cases. 

Not  only  is  it  that  the  d  priori  reasons  for 
trusting  the  appetites  of  children  are  so 
strong;  and  that  the  reasons  assigned  for  dis- 
trosting  them  are  invalid;  but  it  is  that  no 
oOier  guidance  is  worthy  of  any  confidence. 
What  is  the  value  of  this  parental  judgment, 
iet  op  as  an  alternative  regulator?  When  to 
'*  Oliver  asking  for  more,"  the  mamma  or  the 
l^emess  replies  in  the  negative,  on  what 


data  does  she  proceed?  She  thinks  he  has 
had  enough.  But  where  are  her  groimds  for 
so  thinking?  Has  she  some  secret  under- 
standing with  the  boy's  stomach— some  clair- 
voyant i>ower  enabling  her  to  discern  the 
needs  of  his  body?  If  not,  how  can  she 
safely  decide?  Does  she  not  know  that  the 
demand  of  the  system  for  food  is  determined 
by  numerous  and  involved  causes — ^varies 
with  the  temperature,  with  the  hygrometric 
state  of  the  air,  with  l^e  electric  state  of  the 
ear— varies  also  according  to  the  exercise 
taken,  cu^cording  to  the  kind  and  quality  of 
food  eaten  A  th.e  last  meal,  and  according  to 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  last  meal  was 
digested  ?  How  can  she  calculate  the  result  of 
such  a  combination  of  causes?  As  we  heard 
said  by  the  father  of  a  five-years-old  boy 
who  stands  a  head  taller  than  most  of  his  age, 
and  is  proportionately  robust,  rosy,  and  ac- 
tive:— ''I  can  see  no  artificial  standard  by 
which  to  mete  out  his  food.  If  I  say,  'this 
much  is  enough,'  it  is  a  mere  guess;  tuid  the 
guess  i3  as  likely  to  be  wrong  as  right.  Con- 
sequently, having  no  faith  in  guesses,  I  let 
him  eat  his  fiU."  And  certainly,  any  one 
judging  of  his  policy  by  its  effects,  would  Se 
constrained  to  admit  its  wisdom.  In  truth, 
this  confidence,  with  which  most  parents 
take  upon  themselves  to  legislate  for  the 
stomachs  of  their  children,  proves  their  un- 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  physiol- 
ogy;  a  they  knew  more,  they  would  be  more 
modest.  '*The  pride  of  science  is  humble 
when  compared  with  the  pride  of  ignorance." 
If  any  one  would  learn  how  little  faith  is  to 
be  placed  in  human  judgments,  and  how 
much  in  the  pre-established  arrangements  of 
things,  let  him  compare  the  rashness  of  the 
inexperienced  physician  with  the  caution  of 
the  most  advanced;  or  let  him  dip  into  Sir 
John  Forbes'  work,  "On  Nature  and  Art  in 
the  Cure  of  Disease;"  and  he  will  then  see 
that,  in  proportion  as  men  gain  a  greater 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  life,  they  come  to 
have  less  confidence  in  themselves,  and  more 
in  Nature. 

Turning  from  the  question  of  quantity  of 
food  to  that  of  quality^  we  may  discern  the 
same  ascetic  tendency.  Not  simply  a  more 
or  less  restricted  diet^  but  a  comparatively 
low  diet,  is  thought  prox)er  for  children.  The 
current  opinion  is,  that  they  should  have  but 
little  animal  food.  Among  the  less  wealthy 
classes,  economy  seems  to  have  dictated  this 
opinion— the  wish  has  been  father  to  the 
thought.  Parents  not  affording  to  buy  much 
meat,  and  liking  meat  themselves,  answer 
the  petitions  of  juveniles  with — "  Meat  is  not 
good  for  little  boys  and  girls; "  and  this,  at 
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first,  probably  nothing  but  a  convenient  ex- 
cuse, has  by  repetition  grown  into  an  article 
of  faith.  While  the  classes  with  whom  cost 
is  not  a  consideration,  have  been  swayed 
partly  by  the  example  of  the  majority,  i>artdy 
by  the  influence  of  nurses  drawn  from  the 
lower  classes,  and  in  some  measure  by  the  re- 
action against  past  animalism. 

If,  however,  we  inquire  for  the  basis  of  this 
opinion,  we  find  little  or  none.  It  is  a  dogma 
repeated  and  received  without  proof,  like  that 
which,  for  thousands  of  years,  izudsted  on 
the  necessity  of  swaddling-clothes.  It  may 
indeed  be  true  that,  to  the  young  child^s 
stomach,  not  yet  endowed  with  much  muscu- 
lar power,  meat,  which  requires  considerable 
trituration  before  it  can  be  made  into  chyme, 
is  an  unfit  aliment.  But  this  objection  does 
not  tell  against  animal  food  from  which  the 
fibrous  part  has  been  extracted;  nor  does  it 
apply  when,  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three 
years,  considerable  muscular  vigor  has  been 
acquired.  And  while  the  evidence  in  sup- 
j[>ort  of  this  dogma,  partially  valid  in  the 
case  of  very  young  children,  is  not  valid  in 
the  case  of  older  children,  who  are,  neverthe- 
less, ordinarily  treated  in  conformity  with 
the  dogma,  the  adverse  evidence  is  abundant 
and  conclusive.  The  verdict  of  science  is  ex- 
actly opposite  to  the  popular  opinion.  We 
have  put  the  question  to  two  of  our  leading 
physicians,  and  to  several  of  the  moat  dis- 
tinguished physiologists,  and  they  uniformly 
agree  in  the  conclusion,  that  children  should 
have  a  diet  not  less  nutritive,  but,  if  anything, 
vnore  nutritive  than  that  of  adults. 

The  grounds  for  this  conclusion  are  obvious, 
and  the  reasoning  simple.  It  needs  but  to 
compare  the  vital  processes  of  a  man  with 
those  of  a  boy,  to  see  at  once  that  the  demand 
for  sustenance  is  relatively  greater  in  the  boy 
than  in  the  v  man.  What  are  the  ends  for 
which  a  man  requires  food?  Each  day  his 
body  undergoes  more  or  less  wear— -wear 
through  muscular  exertion,  wear  of  the  ner- 
vous system  through  mental  actions,  wear  of 
the  viscera  in  carrying  on  the  functions  of  life ; 
and  the  tissue  thus  wasted  has  to  be  renewed. 
Esudi  day,  too,  by  perpetual  radiation,  his 
body  lopes  a  large  amount  of  heat;  and  as, 
for  the  continuance  of  the  vital  actions,  the 
temperature  of  the  body  must  be  maintained, 
this  loss  has  to  be  compensated  by  a  constant 
production  of  heat:  to  which  end  certain  con- 
stituents of  the  food  are  unceasingly  under- 
gmng  oxidation.  To  make  up  for  the  day's 
waste,  and  to  supply  fuel  for  the  day^s 
expenditure  of  heat,  are,  then,  the  sole  pur- 
poses for  which  the  adult  requires  food. 
€k)n6ider,  now,  the  case  of  the  boy.    He,  too, 


wastes  the  substance  of  his  body  by  acticm; 
and  it  needs  but  to  note  his  restless  actiyi^ 
to  see  that,  in  proportion  to  his  bulk,  be 
probably  wastes  as  much  as  a  man.    He,  too, 
loses  heat  by  radiation;  and,  as  his  body  ex- 
poses a  greater  surface  in  proportion  to  itB 
mass  than  does  that  of  a  man,  and  therefore 
loses  heat  more  rapidly,  the  quantity  of  heat- 
food  he  requires  is,  bulk  for  bulk,  greater 
than  that  required  by  a  man.    So  that  even 
had  the  boy  no  other  vital  processes  to  carry 
on  than  the  man  has,  he  would  need«  rela- 
tively to  his  size,  a  somewhat  larger  supply 
of   nutriment.     But,  besides   repairing  his 
body  and  maintaining  its  heat,  the  boy  has  to 
make  new  tissue — ^to  grow.    After  waste  and 
thermal  loss  have  been  provided  for,  such 
surplus  of  nutriment  as  remains,  goes  to  the 
further  building  up  of  the  frame;  and  only   i 
in  virtue  of  this  surplus  is  normal  growth 
possible— the  growth  that  sometimes  takes 
place  in  the  absence  of  such  surplus,  causiiiK 
a  manifest  prostration  consequent  upon  de- 
fective repair.    How  peremptory  is  the  de^ 
mand  of  the  unfolding  organism  for  materially 
is  seen  alike  in  that  ''school-boy  hunger.^ 
which  after-life  rarely  parallels  in  intensi^, 
and  in  the  comparatively  quick  return  ci  9J^ 
petite.    And  if  there  needs  further  evidence 
of   this  extra  necessity  for  nutriment,  we 
have  it  in  the  fact  that,  during  the  famines 
following  shipwrecks  and  other  disasters,  the 
children  are  the  first  to  die. 

This  relatively  greater  need  for  nutrimeol 
being  admitted,  as  it  must  perforce  be,  the 
question  that  remains  is — shall  we  meet  it  \sj 
giving  an  excessive  quantity  of  what  may  be 
called  dilute  food,  or  a  more  moderate  quanr 
tity  of  concentrated  food?  The  nutriment  ob-  ' 
tainable  from  a  given  weight  of  meat  is  obtain- 
able only  from  a  larger  weight  of  bread,  or 
from  a  still  larger  weight  of  potatoes,  and  so  on. 
Xo  fulfil  the  requirement,  .the  quantity  must  be 
increased  as  the  nutritiveness  is  diminished. 
Shall  we,  then,  respond  to  the  extra  wants  of 
the  growing  child  by  giving  an  adequate 
quantity  of  food  as  good  as  that  of  adults? 
Or,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  its  stomach 
has  to  dispose  of  a  relatively  larger  quantity 
even  of  this  good  food,  shall  we  further  tax  it 
by  giving  an  inferior  food  in  still  greater 
quantity? 

The  answer  is  tolerably  ob vloua  The  more 
the  labor  of  digestion  can  be  economized,  the 
more  energy  is  left  for  the  purposes  of  growth 
and  action.  The  functions  of  the  stomadi 
and  intestines  cannot  be  performed  without  a 
large  supply  of  blood  and  nervous  power; 
and  in  the  comparative  lassitude  that  f  dlloiit 
a  hearty  meal,  every  adult  has  proof  that  thii 
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8U|^3r  of  blood  and  nervous  power  is  at  the 
expense  of  the  system  at  large.  If  the  req- 
unite  nutriment  is  furnished  by  a  great 
quantity  of  innutritious  food,  more  work  is 
entailed  on  the  viscera  than  when  it  is  fur- 
nished by  a  moderate  quantity  of  nutritious 
food.  This  extra  work  is  so  much  sheer  loss 
~a  loss  which  in  children  shows  itself  either 
in  diminished  energy,  or  in  smaller  growth, 
or  in  both.  The  inference  is,  then,  that  they 
should  have  a  diet  which  combines,  as  much 
as  possible,  nutritiveness  and  digestibility. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  boys  and  girls  may 
be  brou^t  up  upon  an  exclusively,  or  almost 
ezchisi vely ,  vegetable  diet.  Among  the  upper 
dasBes  are  to  be  found  children  to  whom 
comparatively  little  meat  is  given ;  and  who, 
nevertheless,  grow  and  appear  in  good  health. 
Animal  food  is  scarcely  tasted  by  the  off- 
spring of  laboring  people ;  and  yet  they  reach 
a  healthy  maturity.  But  these  seemingly 
adverse  facts  have  by  no  means  the  weight 
commonly  supposed.  In  the  first  place,  it 
does  not  follow  that  those  who  in  early  years 
ikmrish  on  bread  and  potatoes,  will  eventu- 
ally reach  a  fine  development ;  and  a  compar- 
ison between  the  agricultural  laborers  and 
the  gentry,  in  England,  or  between  the  mid- 
dle and  lower  classes  in  France,  is  by  no 
means  in  favor  of  vegetable  feeders.  In  the 
teoond  place,  the  question  is  not  only  a  ques- 
tion of  huUe^  but  abac  a  question  of  quality.  A 
soft,  flabby  fiesh  makes  as  good  a  show  as  a 
iim  one ;  but  though  to  the  careless  eye,  a  child 
(if  fall,  flaccid  tissue  may  appear  the  equal  of 
one  whose  fibres  are  weU  toned,  a  trial  of 
strength  will  prove  the  difference.  Obesity 
in  adults  is  often  a  sign  of  f eeblenee&  Men 
lose  weight  in  training.  And  hence  the  ap- 
peaianoe  of  these  low-fed  children  is  by  no 
means  conclusive.  In  the  third  place,  not 
only  size,  but  energy  has  to  be  considered. 
Between  children  of  the  meat-eating  classes 
snd  those  of  the  bread-and-potato-eating 
daaaes,  there  is  a  marked  contrast  in  this 
nspect  Both  in  mental  and  physical  vivacity 
the  bw-f ed  peasant-boy  is  greatly  inferior  to 
the  better-fed  son  of  a  gentleman. 

If  we  compare  different  classes  of  AnimAlg^ 
«  different  races  of  men,  or  the  same  animals 
fs  men  when  differently  fed,  we  find  still 
more  distinct  proof  that  the  degree  of  energy 
^itentiaUy  depends  on  the  nutritiveness  of  the 
food. 

In  a  cow,  subsisting  on  so  innutritive  a 
food  as  grass,  we  see  that  the  immense 
(pumtity  required  to  be  eaten  necessitates  an 
ttKomous  digestive  system;  that  the  limbs, 
■nan  in  comparison  with  the  body,  are  bur- 
dened by  its  weight;  that  in  carrying  about 


this  heavy  body  and  digesting  this  excessive 
quantity  of  food,  a  great  amount  of  force  is 
expended;  and  that,  having  but  little  energy 
remaining,  the  creature  is  sluggish.  Compare 
with  the  cow  a  horse-— an  animal  of  nearl]^ 
allied  structure,  but  adapted  to  a  more  con-  - 
centrated  food.  Here  we  see  that  the  body, 
and  more  especially  its  abdominal  region, 
bears  a  much  smaller  ratio  to  the  limbs;  that ' 
the  powers  are  not  taxed  by  the  support  of 
such  massive  viscera,  nor  the  digestion  of  so 
bulky  a  food;  and  that,  as  a  consequence, 
there  is  great  locomotive  energy  and  consider- 
able vivacity.  If,  again,  we  contrast  the 
stolid  inactivity  of  the  graminivorous  sheep 
with  the  liveliness  of  the  dog,  subsisting  upon 
fiesh  or  farinaceous  food,  or  a  mixture  of  the 
two,  we  see  a  difference  similar  in  kind,  but 
still  greater  in  degree.  And  after  walking 
through  the  Zoological  Gktrdens,  and  noting 
the  restlessness  with  which  the  carnivorous 
animals  pace  up  and  down  their  cages,  it 
needs  but  to  remember  that  none  of  the  her- 
bivorous animals  habitually  display  this 
superfluous  energy,  to  see  how  clear  is  the 
relation  between  concentration  of  food  and 
degree  of  activity. 

That  these  differences  are  not  directly  con- 
sequent upon  differences  of  constitution,  as 
some  may  argue ;  but  are  directly  consequent 
upon  differences  in  the  food  which*the  creat- 
ures are  constituted  to  subsist  on;  is  proved 
by  the  fact,  that  they  are  observable  between 
different  divisions  of  the  same  species.  Take 
the  case  of  mankind.  The  Australians,  Bush- 
men, and  others  of  the  lowest  savages  who 
live  on  roots  and  berries,  varied  by  larvsB  of 
insects  and  the  like  meagre  fare,  are  compar- 
atively puny  in  stature,  have  large  abdo- 
mens, soft  and  undeveloped  muscles,  and  are 
quite  imable  to  cope  with  Europeans,  either 
in  a  struggle  or  in  prolonged  exertion. 
Count  up  the  wild  races  who  are  well  grown, 
strong  and  active,  as  the  Kaffirs,  North- 
American  Indians,  and  Patagonians,  and 
you  find  them  large  consumers  of  flesh.  The 
ill-fed  Hindoo  goes  down  before  the  English- 
man'fed  on  more  nutritive  food;  to  whom  he 
is  as  inferior  in  mental  as  in  physical  energy. 
And  generally,  we  think,  the  history  of  the 
world  shows  that  the  well-fed  races  have 
been  the  energetic  and  dominant  races. 

Still  stronger,  however,  becomes  the  argu- 
ment, when  we  find  that  the  same  individual 
animal  becomes  capable  of  more  or  less  exer- 
tion according  as  its  food  is  more  or  less  nu- 
tritious. This  has  been  clearly  demonstrated 
in  the  case  of  the  horse.  Though  flesh  may 
be  gained  by  a  gracing  horse,  strength  is  lost; 
as  putting  him  to  hard  work  proves.    **  The 
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confiequence  of  turning  horses  out  to  grass  is 
relaxation  of  the  muscular  system. "  '  *  Grass 
is  a  very  good  preparation  for  a  hullock  for 
Smithfield  market,  but  a  very  bad  one  for  a 
himter.'^  It  was  well  known  of  old  that, 
after  passing  the  summer  months  in  the 
fields  hunters  required  some  months  of 
stable-feeding  before  becoming  able  to  follow 
the  hounds;  and  that  they  did  not  get  into 
good  condition  until  the  beginning  of  the 
next  spring.  And  the  modem  practice  is 
that  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Apperley — "  Never  to 
give  a  hunter  what  is  called  *  a  summer's  run 
at  grcuss/  and,  except  imder  particular  €tnd 
very  favorable  Circumstances,  never  to  tui*n 
him  out  at  all.  '*  That  is  to  say,  never  give  him 
poor  food:  great  energy  and  endurance  are 
to  be  obtained  only  by  the  continuous  use  of 
very  nutritive  food.  So  true  is  this  that,  as 
proved  by  Mr.  Apperley,  prolonged  high-feed 
ing  will  enable  a  middling  horse  to  equal,  in 
his  performances,  a  first-rate  horse  fed  in  the 
ordinary  way.  To  which  various  evidences 
add  the  familiar  fact  that,  when  a  horse  is  re- 
quired to  do  double  duty,  it  is  the  practice  to 
give  him  beans— a  food  containing  a  larger 
proportion  of  nitrogenous,  or  flesh-making 
material,  than  his  habitual  oats. 

Once  more,  in  the  case  of  individual  men 
the  truth  has  been  illustrated  with  equal,  or 
still  greater,  clearness.  We  do  not  refer  to 
men  in  training  for  feats  of  strength,  whose 
regimen,  liowever,  thoroughly  conforms  to 
the  doctrine.  W^  refer  to  the  experience  of 
railway  contractors  and  their  laborers.  It 
has  been  for  years  past  a  well-established  fact 
that  the  English  navvy,  eating  largely  of  flesh, 
is  far  nu)re  efficient  than  a  Continental  navvy 
living  on  a  less  nutritive  food :  so  much  more 
efficient,  that  English  contractors  for  Conti- 
nental railways  have  habitually  taken  their 
laborers  with  them.  That  difference  of  diet 
and  not  difference  of  race  caused  this  superi- 
ority, has  been  of  late  distinctly  shown.  For 
it  has  turned  out,  that  when  the  Continental 
navvies  live  in  the  same  style  as  their  English 
competitors,  they  presently  rise,  more  or 
less  nearly,  to  a  par  with  them  in  efficiency. 
To  which  fact  let  us  here  add  the  converse  one, 
to  which  we  can  give  personal  testimony  based 
upon  six  months'  experience  of  vegetarian- 
ism, that  abstinence  from  meat  entails  dimin- 
ished energy  of  both  body  and  mind. 

Do  not  these  various  evidences  distinctly 
endorse  our  argument  respecting  the  feeding 
of  children?  Do  they  not  imply  that,  even 
supi>osing  the  same  stature  and  bulk  to  be  at- 
tained on  an  innutritive  as  on  a  nutritive  diet, 
the  quality  of  tissue  is  greatly  inferior?  Do 
they  not  establish  the  position  that,  where 


energy  as  well  as  growth  has  to  be  main- 
tained, it  can  only  begone  by  high  feeding? 
Do  they  not  confirm  the  d  priori  conclusion 
that,  though  a  child  of  whom  little  is  ex- 
pected in  the  way  of  bodily  or  mental  actiTi- 
ty,  may  thrive  tolerably  well  on  farinaceous 
substances,  a  child  who  is  daily  reqiiired,  not    • 
only  to  form  the  due  amount  of  new  tissae, 
but  to  supply  the  waste  consequent  on  great 
muscular  action,  and  the  further  waste  conse- 
quent on  hard  exercise  of  brain,  must  live  on 
substances  containing  a  larger  ratio  of  nutri- 
tive matter?    And  is  it  not  an  obvious  oorol- 
lary,  that  denial  of  tiiis  better  food  will  be  at 
the  expense  either  of  growth,  or  of  bodily  ac- 
tivity, or  of  mental  activity;  as  constitution 
and  circumstances  may  determine?    We  be- 
lieve no  logical  intellect  will  question  it.    To 
think  otherwise  is  to  entertain  in  a  disguised 
form  the  old  fallacy  of  the  perpetual-moti(m 
schemers^that  it  is  possible  to  get  power  oat 
of  nothing. 

Before  leaving  the  question  of  food,  a  few 
words  must  be  said  on  another  requisite— ixi* 
riety.  In  this  respect  the  dietary  of  the 
young  is  very  faulty.  If  not,  like  our  sd- 
diers,  condemned  to  *' twenty  years  of  boiled 
beef,"  our  children  have  mostly  to  bear  a  mo- 
notony which,  though  less  extreme  and  less 
lasting,  is  quite  as  clearly  at-  variance  with 
the  la^nrs  of  health.  At  dinner,  it  is  true,  they 
usually  have  food  that  is  more  or  less  mixed, 
and  that  is  changed  day  by  day.  But  week 
after  week,  month  after  month,  year  after 
year,  comes  the  same  breakfast  of  bread-and- 
milk,  or,  it  may  be,  oatmeal  porridge.  And 
with  like  persistence  the  day  is  closed,  per- 
haps with  a  second  edition  of  the  bread-and- 
milk,  perhaps  with  tea  and  bread-and-butt^. 

This  practice  is  opposed  to  the  dictates  of 
physiology.  The  satiety  produced  by  an 
often-repeated  dish,  and  the  gratificatioii 
caused  by  one  long  a  stranger  to  the  palate, 
are  not  meaningless,  as  many  carelesaly  as- 
sume; but  they  are  the  incentives  to  a 
wholesome  diversity  of  diet.  It  is  a  fact, 
established  by  numerous  expenments,  that 
there  is  scarcely  any  one  food,  however  good, 
which  supplies  in  due  proportions  or  right 
forms  aU  the  elements  required  for  carrying 
on  the  vital  processes  in  a  normal  mamier: 
from  whence  it  is  to  be  inferred  thatfrequent 
change  of  food  is  desirable  to  balance  the  sap- 
ply  of  all  the  elements.  It  is  a  further  fiact, 
well  known  to  physiologists,  that  the  enjoy- 
ment given  by  a  much-liked  food  is  a  nervous 
stimulus,  which,  by  increasing  the  action  of 
the  heart  and  so  propelling  the  blood  i^th  in- 
creased vigor,  aids  in  the  subsequent  diges- 
tion.   And  these  truths  ajce  in  harmony  with 
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(he  maxims  of  modem  cattle-feeding,  which 
dictate  a  rotation  of  diet. 

Not  only,  however,  is  periodic  change  of 
food  yery  desirable;  but,  for  the  same  rea- 
BOOS,  it  is  very  desirable  that  a  mixture  of 
food  should  be  taken  at  each  meaL    The  bet- 
ter bahmce  of  ingredients,  and  the  greater 
nervous  stimulation,  are  advantages  which 
hold  here  as  before.    If  facts  ore  asked  for, 
we  may  name  as  one,  the  comparative  ease 
with  which  the  stomach  disposes  of  a  French 
dinner,  enormous  in  quantity  but  extremely 
varied  in  material.    Few  will  contend  that  an 
equal  weight  of  one  kind  of  food,  however 
well  cookedf  could  be  digested  with  as  much 
facility.    If  any  desire  further  facts,  they 
may  find  them  in  every  modem  book  on 
the  management  of  animals.    Animals  thrive 
best  when  each  meal  is  made  up  of  several 
things.    And  indeed,  among  men  of  science 
the  truth  has  been  long  ago  established.    The 
experiments  of  Gross  and  Stark  **  afford  the 

\  most  decisive  proof  of  the  advantage,  or 
rather  the  necessity,  of  a  mixture  of  sub- 
stances, in  order  to  produce  the  compound 

'  which  is  the  best  adapted  for  the  actiouu  of  the 
stomach."'* 

Should  any  object,  as  probably  many  will, 
that  a  rotating  dietary  for  children,  and  one 
which  also  requires  a  mixture  of  food  at  each 
meal,  would  entail  too  much  trouble;  we  re- 
ply, that  no  trouble  is  thought  too  great 
which  conduces  to  the  mental  development  of 
children,  and  that  for  their  future  welfare, 

I  good  bodily  development  is  equally  important. 

!   Moreover,  it  seems  edike  sad  smd  strange  that 

I  a  trouble  which  is  cheerfully  taken  in  the  fat- 
tiling  of  pigs,  should  be  thought  too  great  in 
the  rearing  of  children. 

One  more  paragraph,  with  the  view  of 
warning  those  who  may  propose  to  adopt  the 
reigimen  indicated.  The  change  must  not  be 
made  suddenly ;  for  continued  low-feeding  so 
enfeebles  the  system,  as  to  disable  it  from  at 
QDoe  dealing  with  a  high  diet.  Deficient  nu- 
trition  is  itself  a  cause  of  dyspepsia.  This  is 
true  evai  of  animals.  **  When  cialvesarQ  fed 
with  skinmied  milk,  or  whey,  or  other  poor 
food,  they  are  liable  to  indigestion."*  Hence, 
therefore,  where  the  energies  are  low,  the 
transition  to  a  generous  diet  must  be  gradual: 
each  increment  of  strength  gained,  justifying 
a  further  increase  of  nulaiment.  Further,  it 
should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  con- 
centration of  nutriment  maybe  carried  too 
far.  A  bulk  sufficient  to  fill  the  stomach  is 
one  requisite  of  a  proper  me^;  and  this  req- 
Qiate  negatives  a  diet  deficient  inth 
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matters  which  give  adequate  mass.  Though 
the  size  of  the  digestive  organs  is  lees  in  the 
well-fed  civilized  races  than  in  the  ill-fed  sav- 
age ones;  and,  though  their  size  may  eventu- 
ally diminish  still  further;  yet,  for  the  time 
being,  the  bulk  of  the  ingesta  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  existing  capacity.  But,  pay^ 
ing  due  regard  to  these  two  qualifications  our 
conclusions  are— that  4he  food  of  children 
should  be  highly  nutritive;  that  it  should  be 
varied  at  each  meal  and  at  successive  meals; 
and  that  it  should  be  abundant. 

With  dothing  as  with  food,  the  estab- 
lished tendency  is  towards  an  improper 
scantiness.  Here,  too,  asceticism  i>eeps  out. 
There  is  a  current  theory,  vaguely  enter- 
tained, if  not  put  into  .a  definite  formula,  that 
the  sensations  are  to  be  disregarded.  They 
do  not  exist  for  our  guidance,  but  to  mislead 
us,  seems  to  be  the  prevalent  belief  reduced 
to  its  naked  form.  It  is  a  grave  error:  we 
are  much  more  beneficently  constituted.  It 
is  not  obedience  to  the  sensations,  but  disobe- 
dience to  them,  which  is  the  habitual  cause 
of  bodOy  evils.  It  is  not  the  eating  when 
hungry,  but  the  eating  in  the  absence  of  appe- 
tite, which  is  bad.  It  is  not  the  drinking 
when  thirsty,but  the  continuing  to  drink  when 
thirst  has  ceased,  that  is  the  vice.  Harm  re- 
sults not  from  breathing  that  fresh  air  which 
every  healthy  person  enjoys;  but  from  con- 
tinuing to  breathe  foul  air,  spite  of  the  pro- 
test of  the  lungs.  Harm  results  not  from  tak- 
ing that  active  exercise  which,  as  every  child 
shows  us,  nature  strongly  prompts;  but  from 
a  persistent  disregard  of  nature's  promptings. 
Not  that  mental  activity  which  is  spontaneous 
and  enjoyable  does  the  mischief;  but  that 
which  is  persevered  m  after  a  hot  or  aching 
head  conunaads  deeistanca  Not  that  bodily 
exertion  which  is  pleasant  or  indifferent,  does 
injury ;  but  that  which  is  continued  when  ex- 
haustion f orbida  It  is  true  that,  in  those 
who  have  long  led  unhealthy  lives,  the  senses 
tions  are  not  trustworthy  guides.  People 
who  have  for  years  been  almost  constantly  in- 
doors, who  have  exercised  their  brains  very 
much,  and  their  bodies  scarcely  at  all,  who  in 
eating  have  obeyed  their  clocks  without  con- 
sulting their  stomachs,  may  very  likely  be 
misled  by  their  vitiated  f  eelinga  But  their 
abnormal  state  is  itself  the  result  of  trans- 
gressing their  feelings.  Had  they  fr<Hn  child- 
hood up  never  disobeyed  what  we  may  term 
the  physical  conscience,  it  would  not  have 
been  seared,  but  would  have  remained  a  faith- 
itor. 
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Among  the  sensations  serving  for  our  guid- 
ance are  those  of  heat  and  cold;  and  a  cloth- 
ing for  children  which  does   not  carefully 
consult  these  sensations  is  to  be  condemned. 
The  common  notion  about  *'hardening"isa 
grievous  delusion.    Children  are  not  unfre- 
queiltly  '^hardened**  out  of  the  world;  and 
those  who  survive,  permanently  suffer  either 
in  growth  or  constitution.    '*  Their  delicate 
appearance  furnishes  ample  indication  of  the 
mischief  thus  produced,  and  their  frequent 
attacks  of  illness  might  prove  a  warning  even 
to  unreflecting  parents,"  says  Dr.  Combe. 
The  reasoning  on  which  this  hardening  theory 
rests  is  extremely  superficial.    Wealthy  par- 
ents, seeing  little    peasant  boys  and   girls 
playing  about   in  the   open  air  only  half- 
dothed,  and  joining  with  this  fact  the  general 
healthiness  of  laboring  people,  draw  the  un- 
warrantable conclusion  that  the  healthiness 
is  the  result  of  the  exposure,  and  resolve  to 
keep  their  own  offspring  scantily  covered !    It 
is  forgotten  that  these  urchins  who  gambol 
upon  village-greens  are  in  many  respects  fa- 
vorably circumstanced — ^that  their  days  are 
spent  in  almost  perpetual  play;  that  they  are 
always  breathing  fresh  air;  and  that  their 
systems   are   not    disturbed  by  over-taxed 
brains.    For  aught  that  appears  to  the  con- 
trary, their  good  health  may  be  maintained, 
not  in  consequence  of,  but  in  spite  of,  their 
deficient  clothing.    This  alternative  conclu- 
sion we  believe  to  be  the  true  one;  and  that 
an  inevitable  detriment  results  from  the  need- 
less loss  of  animal  heat  to  which  they  are 
subject. 

For  when,  the  constitution  being  sound 
enough  to  bear  it,  exposure  does  produce 
hardness,  it  does  so  at  the  expense  of  growth. 
This  truth  is  displayed  alike  in  animals  and 
in  man.  The  Shetland  pony  bears  greater 
inclemencies  than  the  horses  of  the  south,  but 
is  dwarfed.  Highland  sheep  and  cattle,  liv- 
ing in  a  colder  climate,  are  stunted  in  com- 
parison with  English  breeds.  In  both  the 
arctic  and  antarctic  regions  the  human  race 
falls  much  below  its  ordinary  height:  the 
Laplander  and  Esquimaux  are  very  short; 
and  the  Terra  del  Fuegians,  who  go  naked 
in  a  cold  latitude,  are  described  by  Darwin  as 
so  stunted  and  hideous,  that  *'  one  can  hardly 
make  one^s  self  believe  they  are  fellow-<n^at- 
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lures. 

Science  clearly  explains  this  dwarfishness 
produced  by  great  abstraction  of  heat:  show- 
ing that,  food  and  other  things  being  equal, 
it  unavoidably  results.  For,  as  before  pointed 
out,  to  make  up  for  that  cooling  by  radiation 
which  the  body  is  constantly  undergoing, 
there  must  be  a  constant  oxidation  of  certain 


matters  which  form  part  of  the  food.  And  in 
proportion  as  the  thermal  loss  is  great,  most 
the  quantity  of  these  matters  required  ix 
oxidation  be  great.  But  the  power  of  the  di- 
gestive organs  is  limited.  Hence  it  f oDowa, 
that  when  they  have  to  prepare  a  large  quan- 
tity of  this  material  needful  for  maintaining 
the  temperature,  they  can  prepare  but  a  small 
quantity  of  the  material  which  goes  to  build 
up  the  frame.  Excessive  expenditure  for 
fuel  entails  diminished  means  for  other  pur^ 
poses:  wherefore  tbere  necessarily  results  a 
body  small  in  size,  or  inferior  in  texture,  or 
both. 

Hence  the  great  importance  of  clothing. 
AsLiebig  says: — "Our  clothing  is,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  temperature  of  the  body,  merdy 
an  equivalent  for  a  certain  amount  of  food." 
By  diminishing  the  loss  of  heat,  it  diminishes 
the  amount  of  fuel  needful  for  maintaining 
the  heat;  and  when  the  stomach  has  less  to 
do  in  preparing  fuel,  it  can  do  more  in  pre- 
paring other  materials.  This  deduction  is 
entirely  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  those 
who  manage  animals.  Cold  can  be  borne  by 
animals  only  at  an  expense  of  fat,  or  muscle, 
or  growth,  as  the  case  may  be.  *'  If  fatten- 
ing cattle  are  exposed  to  a  low  temperature, 
either  their  progress  must  be  retarded,  or  a 
great  additional  expenditure  of  food  in- 
curred."* Mr.  Api)erley  insists  strongly 
that,  to  bring  hunters  into  good  condition,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  stable  should  be  kept 
warm.  And  among  those  who  rear  racers,  it 
is  an  established  doctrine  that  exposure  is  to 
be  avoided* 

The  scientific  truth  thus  illustrated  by  etii- 
nology,  and  recognized  by  agriculturists  and 
sportsmen,  applies  with  double  force  to  chil- 
dren. In  proportion  to  their  smallnessand 
the  rapidity  of  their  growth  is  the  injury  from 
cold  great.  In  France,  new-bom  infants 
often  die  in  winter  from  being  carried  to  tbe 
office  of  the  maire  for  registration.  '*M. 
Quetelet  has  pointed  out,  that  in  Belgium  two 
infants  die  in  January  for  one  that  dies  in 
July. "  And  in  Russia  the  infant  mortality  is 
something  enormous.  .  Eh^en  when  near  ma- 
turity, the  undeveloped  frame  is  comparsr 
tively  imable  to  bear  exposure :  as  witness  the 
quickness  with  which  young  soldiers  succumb 
in  a  trying  campaign.  The  rationale  is  obvi- 
ous. We  have  already  adverted  tothe&ct 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  varying  relation 
between  surface  and  bulk,  a  child  loses  a  rda- 
tively  larger  amount  of  heat  than  an  adult; 
and  here  we  must  point  out  that  the  disad- 
vantage under  which  the  child  thus  labors  is 
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rery  great     Lehmann  says:— *' If  the  car- 
bonic acid  excreted  by  children  or  jQung  ani- 
mals is  calculated  for  an  equal  bodily  weight, 
it  results  that  children  produce  nearly  twice 
as  much  acid  €U9  adults."    Now  the  quantity 
of  carix>nic  acid  given  off  varies  with  tolera- 
ble accuracy  as  the  quantity  of  heat  pro- 
duced.   And  thus  we  see  that  in  children  the 
system,  even  when  not  placed  at  a  disadvant- 
age, is  called  upon  to  provide  nearly  double 
the  proportion  of  material  for  generating  heat. 
See,  then,  the  extreme  folly  of  clothing  the 
young  scantily.     What  father,    full-grown 
though  he  is,  losing  heat  lees  rapidly  as  he 
does,  and  having  no  physiological  necessity 
but  to  supply  the  waste  of  each  day — what 
father,  we  ask,  would  think  it  salutary  to  go 
about  with  bare  legs,  bare  arms,  and  bare 
neck?   Yet  this  tax  upon  the  system,  from 
which  he  would  shrink,  he  inflicts  upon  his 
little  ones,  who  are  so  much  less  able  to  bear 
itl  or,  if  he  does  not  inflict  it,  sees  it  inflicted 
without  protest.    Let   him  remember  that 
eyery  ounce  of  nutriment  needlessly  expended 
for  the  maintenance  of  temperature,  is  so  much 
deducted  from  the  nutriment  going  to  build 
up  the  frame  and  maintain  the  energies;  and 
that  even  when  colds,  congestions,  or  other 
consequent  disorders  are  escaped,  diminished 
growth  or  less  perfect  structure  is  inevitable. 
"The  rule  is,  therefore,  not  to  dress  in  an 
invariable  way  in  all  cases,  but  to  put  on 
dothing  in  kind  and  quantity  sufficient  in  the 
individval  case  to  protect  the  body  effectually 
from  an  abiding  aenaatian  of  cold,  hotcever 
dight.^    This  rule,  the  importance  of  which 
Dr.  Gombe  indicates  by  the  italics,  is  one  in 
which  men  of  science  and  practitioners  agree. 
We  have  met  with  none  competent  to  form  a 
judgment  on  the  matter,  who  do  not  strongly 
condemn  the  exposure  of  children's  limbs. 
If  there  is  one  point  above  others  in  which 
''pestQent  custom'*  should  be  ignored,  it  is 
thk 

Lamentable,  indeed,  is  it  to  see  mothers 
seriously  damaging  the  constitutions  of  their 
children  out  of  compliance  with  an  irrational 
fashion.  It  is  bad  enough  that  they  should 
themselves  conform  to  every  folly  which  our 
QaJlic  neighbors  please  to  initiate;  but  that 
they  should  clothe  their  children  in  any 
mountebank  dress  which  Le  petit  Courrier 
des  Dames  indicates,  regardless  of  its  insuffi- 
ciency and  tinfitness,  is  monstrous.  Discom- 
fort more  or  lees  great,  is  inflipted;^  frequent 
disorders  are  entailed;  growth  is  checked  or 
stamina  undermined;  premature  death  not 
uncommonly  caused;  and  all  because  it  is 
thought  needful  to  make  frocks  of  a  size  and 
material  dictated  by  French  caprice.    Not 


only  is  it  that  for  the  sake  of  conformity, 
mothers  thus  punish  and  injure  their  little 
ones  by  scantiness  of  covering;  but  it  is  that 
from  an  allied  motive  they  impose  a  style  of 
dress  which  forbids  healthful  activity.    To 
please  the  eye,  colors  and  fabrics  are  chosen 
totally  unfit  to  bear  that  rough  usage  which 
unrestrained  play  involves ;  and  then  to  pre- 
vent damage  the  unrestrained  play  is  inter- 
dicted.   **Get  up  this  moment:  you  will  soil 
your  clean  frock,**  is  the  mandate  issued  to 
some  urchin   creeping   about  on  the  floor. 
'*  Come  bctck:  you  will  dirty  your  stockings," 
calls  out  the  governess  to  one  of  her  charges, 
who  has  left  the  footpath  to  scramble  up  a 
bank.    Thus  is  the  evil  doubled.    That  they 
may  come  up  to  their  mammals  standard  of 
prettiness,  and  be  admired  by  her  visitors, 
children  must  have  habiliments  deficient  in 
quantity  and  unfit  in  texture;  and  that  these 
easily-damaged   habiliments    may  be    kept 
clean  and  uninjiu*ed,  the  restless  activity,  so 
natural  and  needful  for  the  young,  is  more  or 
less  restrained.    The  exercise  which  becomes 
doubly  requisite  when  the  clothing  is  insuffi- 
cient, is  cut  short,  lest  it  should  deface  the 
clothing.    Would  that  the  terrible  cruelty  of 
this  system  could  be  seen  by  those  who  main- 
tain it.    We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  through 
enfeebled  health,  defective  energies,  and  con- 
sequent non-success  in  life,  thousands  are  an- 
nually doomed  to  unhappiness  by  this  unscru- 
pulous  regard  for  appearances:  even  when 
they  are  not,  by  early  death,  literally  sacri- 
ficed to  the  Moloch  of  maternal  vanity.    We 
are  reluctant  to  counsel  strong  measures,  but 
really  the  evils  are  so  great  as  to  justify,  or 
even  to  demand,  a  peremptory  interference 
on  the  part  of  fathers. 

Our  conclusions  are,  then-^that,  while  the 
clothing  of  children  should  never  be  in  such 
excess  as  to  create  oppressive  warmth,  it 
should  always  be  sufficient  to  prevent  any 
general  feeling  of  cold ;  *  that,  instead  of  the 
flimsy  cotton,  linen,  or  mixed  fabrics  com- 
monly used,  it  should  be  made  of  some  good 
non-conductor,  such  as  coarse  woollen  cloth ; 
that  it  should  be  so  strong  as  to  receive  little 
damage  from  the  hard  wear  and  tear  which 
childish  sports  will  give  it;  and  that  its  col- 
ors should  be  such  as  will  not  soon  suffer  from 
use  and  exposure. 


*  It  is  needful  to  remark  that  children  whose  legs  and  arms 
have  been  from  the  beginning  habi|iiaU7  without  oorering, 
cease  to  be  conscious  that  the  exposed  surfaces  are  odd;  just 
as  by  use  we  hare  all  ceased  to  be  conscious  that  our  faces 
are  cold,  even  when  out  of  doors.  But  though  in  such  chil- 
dren  the  sensations  no  longer  protest,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  syBtoem.  escapee  injury;  any  more  than  it  follows  that  the 
Fuef?ian  is  undamaged  by  exposure,  because  he  bears  with 
indifference  the  melting  of  the  falling  snow  on  his  naked  body. 
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To  .the  importance  of  bodily  exercise  most 
people  are  in  some  degree  awake.  Perhaps 
less  needs  saying  on  this  requisite  of  physical 
education  than  on  most  others:  at  any  rate, 
in  so  far  as  boys  are  concerned.  Public 
schools  aad  private  schools  alike  furnish  tol- 
erably adequate  playgrounds;  and  there  is 
usually  a  fair  share  of  time  for  out-Gf-^loor 
games,  and  a  recognition  of  them  as  needful. 
In  this,  if  in  no  other  direction,  it  seems  ad- 
mitted that  the  natural  promptings  of  boyish 
instinct  may  advantageously  be  followed; 
and,  indeed,  in  the  modem  practice  of  break- 
ing the  prolonged  morning  and  aftemoon^s 
lessons  by  a  few  minutes'  open-air  recreation, 
we  see  an  increasing  tendency  to  conform 
school  regulations  to  the  bodily  sensations  of 
the  pupils.  Here,  then,  little  needs  to  be  said 
in  the  way  of  expostulation  or  suggestion. 

But  we  have  been  obliged  to  qualify  this  ad- 
mission by  inserting  the  clause  *'  in  so  far 
as  boys  are  concerned."  Unfortunately,  the 
fact  is  quite  otherwise  in  the  case  of  girls. 
It  chances,  somewhat  strangely,  that  we  have 
daily  opportunity  of  drawing  a  comparison. 
We  have  both  a  boy's  and  a  girl's  school  with- 
in view;  and  the  contrast  between  them  is  re- 
markable. In  the  one  case,  nearly  the  whole 
of  a  large  garden  is  turned  into  an  open, 
gravelled  space,  affording  ample  scope  for 
games,  and  supplied  with  poles  and  horizontal 
bars  for  gymnastic  exercises.  Every  day  be- 
fore breakfast,  again  towards  eleven  o'clock, 
again  at  midday,  again  in  the  afternoon,  and 
once  more  after  school  is  over  the  neighbor- 
hood is  awakened  by  a  chorus  of  shouts  and 
laughter  as  the  boys  rush  out  to  play;  and 
for  as  long  as  they  remain,  both  eyes  and  ears 
give  proof  that  they  are  absorbed  in  that  en- 
joyable activity  which  makes  the  pulse 
bound  and  ensures  the  healthful  activity  of 
every  organ.  How  unlike  is  the  picture  of- 
fered by  the  ''Establishment  for  Young  La- 
dies"! Until  the  fact  was  pointed  out,  we 
actually  did  not  know  that  we  had  a  girls' 
school  as  close  to  us  as  the  school  for  boys. 
The  garden,  equally  large  with  the  other, 
affords  no  sign  whatever  of  any  provision 
for  juvenile  recreation;  but  is  entirely  laid 
out  with  prim  grassplots,  gravel-walks, 
shrubs,  and  flowers,  after  the  usual  suburban 
style.  During  five  months  we  have  not  once 
had  our  attention  drawn  to  the  premises  by 
a  shout  or  a  laugh.  Occasion£dly  girls  may 
be  observed  sauntering  along  the  paths  with 
their  lesson  books  in  their  hands,  or  else- walk- 
ing arm-i]>arm.  Once,  indeed,  we  saw  one 
chase  another  round  the  garden;  but,  with 
this  exception,  nothing  like  vigorous  exertion 
has  been  visible. 


Why  this  astonishing  difference?    Is  it  Hiat 
the  constitution  of  a  girl  differs  so  entirely 
from  that  of  a  boy  as  not  to  need  these  act- 
ive exercises?    Is  it  that  a  girl  has  none  of 
the  promptings  to  vociferous  play  by  which^ 
boys  are  impelled?    Or  is  it  that,  while  in 
boys  these  promptings  are  to  be  regarded  as 
securing  that  bodily  activity  without  which 
there  cannot  be  adequate  development,  to 
their  sisters  nature  has  given  them  for  no 
purpose  whatever— unless  it  be  for  the  vex- 
ation   of   schoolmistresses?     Perhaps,  how- 
ever, we  mistake  the  aim  of  those  who  train 
the  gentler  sex.    We  have  a  vague  suspicion 
that  to  produce  a  robust  physique  is  thought 
undesirable;  that  rude  health  and  abundant 
vigor  are  considered    somewhat    plebeian; 
that  a  certain  delicacy,  a  strength  not  compe- 
tent to  more  than  a  mile  or  two's  walk,  an 
appetite  fastidious  and  easily  satisfied,  joined 
with  that  timidity  which  commonly  accom- 
panies feebleness  are  held  more  lady-like.  We 
do  not  expect  that  any  would  distinctly  avow 
this;  but  we  fancy  the  governess-mind  is 
haunted  by  an  ideal  yoimg  lady  bearing  not  a 
little  resemblance  to  this  type.    If  so,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  established  system  is 
admirably  calculated  to   realize   this  ideal 
But  to  suppose  that  such  is  the  ideal  of  the 
opposite   sex   is   a  profound  mistake.    That 
men  are  not  commonly  drawn  towards  mascu- 
line women,  is   doubtless  true.    That  such 
relative  weakness  as  calls  for  the  protection 
of  superior  strength  is  an  element  of  attrac- 
tion, we  quite  admit.    But  the  difference  to 
which  the  feelings  thus  respond  is  the  natural, 
pre-established  difference,  which  will  assert 
itself    without    artificial    appliances.     And 
when,  by  artificial  appliances,  the  degree  of 
this  difference  is  increased,  it  becomes  an  ele- 
ment of  repulsion  rather  than  attraction. 

'*  Then  girls  should  be  allowed  to  run  wild 
— ^to  become  as  rude  as  boys,  and  grow  up 
into  romps  and  hoydens  I "  exclaims  some  de- 
fender of  the  proprieties.  This,  we  presume, 
is  the  ever-present  dread  of  schoolmistressea 
It  appears,  on  inquiry,  that  at  ''Estabhsh- 
ments  for  Toung  Ladies  "  noisy  play  like  that 
daily  indulged  in  by  boys,  is  a  punishable 
offence;  and  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  this 
noisy  play  is  forbidden,  lest  unlady-like  habits 
should  be  formed.  The  fear  is  quite  ground- 
less, however.  For  if  the  sportive  activity 
allowed  to  boys  does  not  prevent  them  from 
growing  up  into  gentlemen ;  why  should  a  like 
sportive  activity  allowed  to  girls  prevent 
them  from  growing  up  into  ladies?  Bough  as 
may  have  been  their  accustomed  play-ground 
frOii^s,  youths  who  have  left  school  do  not 
iniulge  in  leapfrog  in  the  street,  or  marbles 
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in  the  drawing-room.  Abandoning  their 
jackets,  they  abandon  at  the  sanoie  time  boy- 
iah  games;  and  display  an  anxiety— often  a 
ludicrous  anxiety — ^to  avoid  whatever  is  not 
manly.  If  now,  on  arriving  at  the  due  age, 
tiiis  feeling  of  masculine  dignity  puts  so  effi- 
cient a  restraint  on  the  romping  sports  of  boy- 
hood, will  not  the  feeling  of  feminine  mod- 
esty, gradually  strengthening  as  maturity  is 
ai^roached,  but  an  efficient  restraint  on  the 
like  sports  of  girlhood?  Have  not  women 
evea  a  greater  regard  for  appearances  than 
men!  and  will  there  not  consequently  arise 
in  them  even  a  stronger  check  to  whatever  is 
rough  or  boisterous?  How  absurd  is  the 
supposition  that  the  womanly  inatinets  would 
DOt  assert  themselveB  but  for  the  rigorous  dis- 
cipline of  schoolmistresses  I 

In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  to  remedy  the 
evils  of  one  artificiality,  another  artificiality 
has  been  introduced.  The  natural  spontane- 
ous exercise  having  been  forbidden,  and  the 
bad  coeequences  of  no  exercise  having  become 
ooQspicuous,  there  has  been  adopted  a  system 
of  faictitious  exercise— gymnastics.  That  this 
is  better  than  nothing  we  admit;  but  that  it 
is  an  adequate  substitute  for  play  we  deny. 
The  defects  are  both  positive  and  negative, 
in  the  first  place,  these  formal,  muscular 
motions,  neceesarily  much  less  varied  than 
those  accompanying  juvenile  sports,  do  not 
secure  so  equable  a  distribution  of  action  to 
all  parts  of  the  body;  whence  it  results  that 
the  exertion,  falling  on  special  parts,  produces 
fiitigue  sooner  than  it  would  else  have  done: 
add  to  which,  that,  if  constcmtly  repeated, 
this  exertion  of  special  parts  leads  to  a  dispro- 
porticmate  development.  Again,  the  quantity 
of  exercise  thus  taken  will  be  deficient,  not 
<mly  in  consequence^of  uneven  distribution, 
but  it  will  be  further  deficient  in  consequence 
of  lack  of  interest.  Even  when  not  made 
repulsive,  as  they  sometimes  are,  by  assuming 
the  shape  of  appointed  lessons,  these  monot- 
(»]0U8  movements  are  sure  to  become  weari- 
some, from  the  absence  of  amusement.  Com- 
petition, it  is  true,  serves  as  a  stimulus;  but 
it  is  not  a  lasting  stimulus,  like  that  enjoy- 
ment which  accompanies  varied  play.  Not 
only,  however,  are  gymnastics  inferior  in 
respect  of  the  quantity  of  muscular  exertion 
which  they  secure;  they  are  still  more  in- 
ferior in  respect  of  the  quality.  This  com- 
parative want  of  enjoyment  to  which  we 
have  just  referred  as  a  cause  of  early  desist- 
aooe  from  artificial  exercises,  is  also  a  cause 
of  inferiority  in  the  effects  they  produce  on 
the  system.  The  conunon  assumption  that  so 
long  as  the  amount  of  bodily  action  is  the 
same,  it  matters  not  whether  it  be  pleasurable 


or  otherwise,  is  a  grave  mistake.  An  agree* 
able  mental  excitement  has  a  highly  invigor- 
ating influence.  See  the  e£fect  produced  upon 
an  invalid  by  good  news,  or  by  the  visit  of  an 
old  friend.  Mark  how  easeful  medical  men 
are  to  recommend  lively  society  to  debilitated 
patienta  Remember  how  beneficial  to  the 
health  is  the  gratification  produced  by  change 
of  scene.  The  truth  is  that  happiness  is  the 
most  powerful  of  tonics.  By  accelerating 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  it  facilitates 
the  performance  of  every  function;  and  so 
tends  alike  to  increase  health  when  it  exists, 
and  to  restore  it  when  it  has  been  lost. 
Hence  the  essential  superiority  of  play  to 
gymnastics.  The  extreme  interest  felt  by 
children  in  their  games,  and  the  riotous  glee 
with  which  they  carry  on  their  rougher 
frolics,  are  of  as  much  importance  as  the 
accompanying  exertion.  And  as  not  supply- 
ing these  mental  stimuli,  gymnastics  must  be 
fundamentally  defective. 

Granting  then,  as  we  do,  that  formal  exer- 
dsee  of  the  limbs  are  better  than  nothing— 
granting,  further,  that  they  may  be  used 
with  advantage  as  supplementary  aids;  we 
yet  contend  that  such  formal  exercises  can 
never  supply  the  place  of  the  exercises 
prompted  by  nature.  For  girls,  as  well  as 
boys,  the  sportive  activities  to  which  the  in- 
stincts impel,  are  essential  to  bodily  welfare. 
Whoever  forbids  them,  forbids  the  divine- 
ly-appointed means  to  physical  develop- 
ment. 

A  topic  still  remains— one  perhaps  more  ur- 
gently demanding  consideration  than  any  ot 
the  foregoing.  It  is  asserted  by  not  a  few, 
that  among  the  educated  classes  the  younger 
adults  and  those  who  are  verging  upon  matur- 
ity are,  on  the  average,  neither  so  well  grown 
nor  so  strong  as  their  seniors.  When  first 
we  heard  this  assertion,  we  were  inclined  to 
disregard  it  as  one  of  the  many  manifestations 
of  the  old  tendency  to  exalt  the  past  at  the 
expense  of  the  present.  Calling  to  mind  the 
facts  that,  as  measured  by  ancient  armor, 
modem  men  are  proved  to  be  larger  than  an- 
cient men,  and  that  the  tables  of  mortality 
show  no  diminution,  but  rather  an  increase 
in  the  duration  of  life,  we  paid  little  attention 
to  what  seemed  a  groundless  belief.  Detailed 
observation,  however,  has  greatly  shaken 
our  opinion.  Omitting  from  the  comparison 
the  laboring  classes,  we  have  noticed  a  major- 
ity of  cases  in  which  the  chiioren  do  not 
reach  the  stature  of  their  parents;  and  in 
massivenees,  making  due  allowance  for  dif- 
ference of  age,  there  seenm  a  like  inferiority. 
In  health,  the  contrast  appears  still  greater. 
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Men  of  past  geneirations,  living  riotously  as 
they  did,  could  bear  much  more  than  men  of 
the  present  generation,  who  live  soberly,  can 
bear.  Though  they  drank  hard,  kept  irregu- 
lar hours,  were  regardless  of  fresh  air,  and 
thought  little  of  cleanliness,  our  recent  ances- 
tors were  capable  of  prolonged  application 
without  injury,  even  to  a  ripe  old  age:  wit- 
ness the  annals  of  the  bench  and  the  bar. 
Yet  we  who  think  much  about  our  bodily 
welfare;  who  eat  with  moderation,  and  do 
not  drink  to  excess;  who  attend  to  ventila- 
tion, and  use  frequent  ablutions;  who  make 
annual  excursions,  and  have  the  benefit  of 
greater  medical  knowledge; — we  are  continu- 
ally breaking  down  under  our  work.  Paying 
considerable  attention  to  the  laws  of  health, 
we  seem  to  be  weaker  than  our  grandfathers 
who,  in  many  respects,  defied  the  laws  of 
health.  And,  judging  from  the  appearance 
and  frequent  ailments  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion, they  are  likely  to  be  even  less  robust 
than  ourselves. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this?  Is  it  that 
past  over-feeding,  alike  of  adults  and  juve- 
niles, was  less  injurious  than  the  imder-feed- 
ing  to  which  we  have  adverted  as  now  so  gen- 
eral? Is  it  that  the  deficient  clothine  which 
this  delusive  hardening  theory  has  encour- 
aged, is  to  blame?  Is  it  that  the  greater  or 
less  discouragement  of  juvenile  sports,  in 
deference  to  a  false  refinement,  is  the  cause? 
From  our  reasonings  it  may  be  inferred  that 
each  of  these  has  probably  had  a  share  in 
producing  the  evil.  But  there  has  been  yet 
another  detrimental  influence  at  work,  per- 
haps more  potent  than  any  of  the  others:  we 
mean— excess  of  mental  application. 

On  old  and  young,  the  pressure  of  modem 
life  puts  a  still-increasing  strain.  In  all  busi- 
nesses and  professions,  intenser  competition 
taxes  the  energies  and  abilities  of  every 
adult ;  and,  with  the  view  of  better  fitting  the 
young  to  hold  their  place  imder  this  intenser 
competition,  they  are  subject  to  a  more  severe 
discipline  than  heretofore.  The  damage  is 
thus  doubled.  Fathers,  who  find  not  only 
that  they  are  run  hard  by  their  multiplying 
competitors,  but  that,  while  laboring  under 
this  disadvantage,  they  have  to  maintain  a 
more  expensive  style  of  living,  are  all  the 
year  roimd  obliged  to  work  early  and  late, 
taking  little  exercise  and  getting  but  short 
holidays.  The  constitutions,  shaken  by  this 
long  continued  over-application,  they  be- 
queath to  their  children.  And  then  these 
comparatively  feeble  children,  predisposed  as 
they  are  to  break  down  even  under  an  ordi- 
nary strain  upon  their  energies,  are  required 
to  go  through  a  curriculum  much  more  ex- 


tended than  that  prescribed  for  the  unen- 
feebled  children  of  past  generations. 

That  disastrous  consequences  must  result 
from  this  cmnulative  transgression  might  be 
predicted  with  certainty;  and  that  they  do 
result,  every  observant  person  knows.  Go 
where  you  will,  and  before  long  there  onm 
under  your  notice  cases  of  children,  or 
youths,  of  either  sex,  more  or  less  injured  by 
undue  study.  Here,  to  recover  from  a  state 
of  debility  thus  produced,  a  year's  rusticatkni 
has  been  found  necessary.  There  you  find  a 
chronic  congestion  of  the  brain,  that  has  al- 
ready lasted  many  months,  and  threatens  to 
last  much  longer.  Now  you  hear  of  a  fever 
that  resulted  from  the  over-excitement  in 
some  way  brought  on  at  school.  And,  agam, 
the  instance  is  that  of  a  youth  who  has  already 
had  once  to  desist  from  his  studies,  and  who, 
since  he  has  returned  to  them,  is  frequently 
taken  out  of  his  class  in  a  fainting  fit.  We 
state  facts — facts  that  have  not  been  sought 
for,  but  have  been  thrust  upon  our  observa- 
tion during  the  last  two  years;  and  that,  too, 
within  a  very  limited  range.  Nor  have  we  by 
any  means  exhausted  the  list.  Quite  recently 
we  had  the  opportunity  of  marking  how  the 
evil  becomes  hereditary :  the  case  being  that 
of  a  lady  of  robust  parentage,  whose  system 
was  so  injured  by  the  rSgime  of  a  Scotch 
boardingHSchool,  where  she  was  under-fed  and 
over-worked,  that  she  invariably  suffers  from 
vertigo  on  rising  in  the  morning;  and  whose 
children,  inheriting  this  enfeebled  brain,  are 
several  of  them  imable  to  bear  even  a  moder- 
ate amoimt  of  study  without  headache  or  gid- 
diness. At  the  present  time  we  have  daily 
under  our  eyes,  a  young  lady  whose  system 
has  been  damaged  for  life  by  the  college-course 
through  which  she  has  passed.  Taxed  as  she 
was  to  such  an  extent  that  she  had  no  energy 
left  for  exercise,  she  is,  now  that  she  has  fin- 
ished her  education,  a  constant  complainant 
Appetite  small  and  very  capricious,  mostly 
refusing  meat;  extremities  perpetuaUy  cold, 
even  when  the  weather  is  warm;  a  feebleness 
which  forbids  anything  but  the  slowest  walk- 
ing, and  that  only  for  a  short  time ;  palpita- 
tion on  going  up  stairs;  greatly  impaired  vis- 
ion—these, joined  with  checked  growth  and 
lax  tissue,  are  among  the  results  entailed. 
And  to  her  case  we  may  add  that  of  her 
friend  and  fellow-student;  who  is  similariy 
weak ;  who  is  liable  to  faint  even  under  the 
excitement. of  a  quiet  party  of  friends;  and 
who  has  at  length  been  obliged  by  her  medi- 
cal attendant  to  desist  from  study  entirely. 

If  injuries  so  conspicuous  are  thus  frequent, 
how  very  general  must  be  the  smaller  and  in- 
conspicuous injuries.    To  one  case  where  pos- 
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iiive  flfaiesB  is  dir^otly  traceable  to  over^ppli- 
catm,  there  are  probably  at  least  haM'9rdx>ir 
en  caaes  where  the  evil  is  unobtrusive  and 
slowly  aocumuIatingr-HsafieB  where  there  ie 
frequent  denu^ement  of  the  ^mctione,  attrib- 
uted to  this  or  that  special  cause,  or  to  con- 
stitutional delicacy;  cases  where  there  is  re- 
tardation and  premature  arrest  of  bodily 
growth;  cases  where  a  latent  tendency  to 
coDfliimpticm  is  brought  out  and  established ; 
cases  where  a  predisposition  is  given  to  that 
now  oommon  cerebral  disorder  brought  on  by 
ibe  bard  work  of  adult  Ufo.  How  commonly 
coDStittttaans  eve  thus  undermined,  will  be 
.  elear  to  all  who  after  noting  the  frequent  ail- 
ments of  hard- worked  professional  and  mer- 
eantile  men,  will  reflect  on  the  disastrous  ef- 
fects which  imdue  application  must  produce 
upon  the  undeveloped  systems  of  the  young. 
Ilie  young^  are  competent  to  bear  neither  as 
much  hardi^p,  nor  as  much  physical  exer- 
tion, nor  as  much  mental  exertion,  as  the  full 
grown.  Judge,  then,  if  the  full  grown  so 
manifestly  suffer  from  the  excessive  mental 
eicrtioa  required  of  them,  how  great  must  be 
the  damage  which  a  mental  exertion,  often 
equally  excessive,  inflicts  upon  the  young  I 

Indeed,  when  we  examine  the  mercaless 
idiooi  diiU  to  whidli  many  children  are  sub* 
jested,  the  wonder  is,  not  that  it  does  great 
injury,  but  that  it  can  be  borne  at  alL  Take 
t>s  instance  given  by  Sir  Jcdin  Forbes  from 
penonal  knowledge;  and  which  he  asserts, 
sfter  much  inquiry,  to  be  an  average  sam- 
ple d  the  middle-class  girrs-^chool  system 
throughout  England.  Omitting  the  detailed 
diriaioDS  of  time,  we  quote  the  sununary  of 
the  twenty-four  hours. 
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And  what  are  the  results  of  this  "  astound- 
ing regimen,^  as  Sir  John  Forbes  terms  it? 
Of  couTBe  feebleness,  pallor,  want  of  spir- 
Hb,  general  iU-health.  But  he  describes  some- 
thing more.  This  utter  disregard  of  physical 
^veihre,  ont  of  extreme  anxiety  to  cultivate 
Hie  mind— this  prolonged  exercise  of  the 
brain  and  deficient  exercise  of  the  limbs, — he 
foandto  be  habitually  followed,  not  only  by 


disordered  functions  but  by  malformation. 
He  says: — **We  lately  visited,  in  a  large 
town,  a  boarding-school  containing  forty  girls; 
and  we  learnt,  on  close  and  accurate  inquiry, 
that  there  was  not  one  of  the  girls  who  had 
been  at  the  school  two  years  (and  the  majori- 
ty had  been  as  long)  that  was  not  more  or  leas 
crookad!  "♦ 

It  may  be  that  since  1833,  when  this  was 
writteui  some  improvement  has  taken  place. 
We  hope  it  has.  But  that  the  system  is  still 
common — ^nay,  that  it  is  in  some  cases  carried 
even  to  a  greater  extreme  than  ever;  we  can 
personally  testify.  We  recently  went  over  a 
training  college  for  young  men:  one  of  those 
instituted  of  late  years  for  the  purpose  of  sup^ 
plying  schools  wiih  well-disciplined  teachers. 
Here  under  official  supervision,  where  some- 
thing better  than  the  judgment  of  private 
schocdnustresses  might  have  been  looked  for, 
we  found  the  daily  routine  to  as  follows  :— 

M  0  o'dook  th»  students  are/»Ued, 
''  7  to  8  studies, 

**  8  too  scripture  reMliag,  prayers,  and  breakfaflt, 
«*  StolHstudifiS, 
**  U  to  li  leisure,  nominally  devoted  to  walk  or  other  ez- 

erdse,  but  often  spent  in  study, 
**  1^  to  t  diBBor,  the  meal  oommonly  oocupying  twenir 

minutes, 
*'  9  to  5  studies, 
**  6  to  0  tea  and  reiajcatioii, 
•*  0to8(8tudies, 

**  8i  to  9i  private  stadias  in  preparing  lesBons  fbr  the  ii9ift 

day, 
**  lOtobed. 

Thus,  out  <tf  the  twenty-four  hours,  eight 
are  devoted  to  sleep;  four  and  a  quarter  are 
occupied  in  dressing,  prayers,  meals,  and  the 
brief  periods  of  rest  aooompany ing  them ;  ten 
and  a  half  are  given  to  study;  and  one  and  a 
quarter  to  exercise,  which  is  optional  and 
often  avoided.  Not  only,  however,  is  it  that 
the  ten  and  a  half  hours  of  recognized  study 
are  frequently  increased  to  eleven  and  a  half 
by  devoting  to  books  the  time  set  apairt  fear 
exerciae;  but- some  of  the  students  who  are 
not  quick  in  learning,  get  up  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning  to  prepare  their  lessons,;  and 
are  actually  encouraged  by  their  teachers  to 
do  this!  The  course  to  be  passed  through  in 
a  given  time  is  so  extensive;  the  teachers, 
whose  credit  is  at  stake  in  getting  their  pupils 
well  through  the  examinations,  are  so  urgent ; 
and  the  difficulty  of  satisfying  the  require- 
ments is  so  great;  that  pupils ^re  not  uncom- 
monly induced  to  spend  twelve  and  thirteen 
hours  a  day  in  mental  labor  I 

It  needs  no  prophet  to  see  that  the  bodily 
injury  inflicted  must  be  great.  As  we  were 
told  by  one  of  the  inmates,  those  who  arrive 
■'      ■  ■  ■■..,.        I 

•  **  CyclopsBdia  of  Pnctica],  Medicine,"  toL  i.  pp.  4»7, 481. 
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with  fresh  complexions  quickly  become 
blanched.  Illness  is  frequent:  there  are  al- 
ways some  on  the  sick-list.  Failure  of  appe- 
tite and  indigestion  are  very  common.  Diar- 
rhoea is  a  prevalent  disorder:  not  uncom- 
monly a  third  of  the  whole  number  of  stu- 
dents suffering  under  it  at  the  same  time. 
Headache  is  generally  complained  of;  and  by 
some  is  borne  almost  daily  for  months. 
While  a  certain  percentage  break  down  en- 
tirely and  go  away. 

That  this  should  be  the  regimen  of  what  is 
in  some  sort  a  model  institution,  established 
and  superintended  by  the  embodied  enlight- 
enment of  the  age,  is  a  startling  facti.  That 
the  severe  examinations,  joined  with  the 
short  period  assigned  for  preparation,  shoidd 
practically  compel  recourse  to  a  system  which 
inevitably  undermines  the  health  of  all  who 
pass  through  it,  is  proof,  if  not  of  cruelty, 
then  of  wof  ul  ignorance. 

Doubtless  the  case  is  in  a  great  degree  ex- 
ceptional—perhaps to  be  paralleled  only  in 
other  institutions  of  the  same  class.  But  that 
cases  so  extreme  should  exist  at  all,  indicates 
pretty  clearly  how  great  is  the  extent  to 
which  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation  are 
overtasked.  Expressing  as  they  do  the  ideas 
of  the  educated  community,  these  training 
colleges,  even  in  the  absence  of  all  other  evi- 
dence, would  conclusively  imply  a  prevailing 
tendency  to  an  imduly  urgent  system  of  cult- 
ure. 

It  seems  strange  that  there  should  be  so  lit- 
tle consciousness  of  the  dangers  of  over-edu- 
cation during  youth,  when  there  is  so  gen- 
eral a  consciousness  of  the  dangers  of  over- 
education  during  childhood.  Most  parents 
are  more  or  less  aware  of  the  evil  conse- 
quences that  follow  infant  precocity.  In 
every  society  may  be  heard  reprobation  of 
those  who  too  early  stimulate  the  minds  of 
their  little  ones.  And  the  dread  of  this  early 
stimulation  is  great  in  proportion  aa  there  is 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  effects:  witness  the 
implied  opinion  of  one  of  our  most  distin- 
guished professors  of  physiology,  who  told  us 
that  he  did  not  intend  his  little  boy  to  learn 
any  lessons  tmtil  he  was  eight  years  old.  But 
while  to  all  it  is  a  familiar  truth  that  a  forced 
development  of  intelligence  in  childhood 
entails  disastrous  results— either  physical 
feebleness,  or  ultimate  stupidity,  or  early 
death— it  appears  not  to  be  perceived  that 
throughout  youth  the  same  truth  holds.  Yet 
it  is  certain  that  it  must  do  so.  There  is  a 
given  order  in  which,  and  a  given  rate  at 
which,  the  faculties  unfold.  If  the  course  of 
education  conforms  itself  to  that  order  and 
rate,  well.    If  not — if  the  higher  foculties  are 


early  taxed  by  presenting  an  order  of  knowl- 
edge more  complex  and  abstract  than  can  be 
readily  assimilated ;  or  if,  by  excess  of  cult- 
ure, the  intellect  in  general  is  developed  to  a 
degree  beyond  that  which  is  natural  to  the 
age;  the  abnormal  result  so  produced  will  in- 
evitably be  accompanied  by  some  equivalent, 
or  more  than  equivalent,  evil. 

For  Nature  is  a  strict  accountant;  and  if 
you  demand  of  her  in  one  direction  more  than 
she  is  prepared  to  lay  out,  she  balances  the 
accoimt  by  making  a  deduction  elsewhere.    If 
you  will  let  her  follow  her  own  course,  taking 
care  to  supply,  in  right  quantities  and  kinds, 
the   raw  materials   of   bodily   and   m«ital 
growth  required  at  ea<;h  age,  she  will  event- 
ually produce  an  individual  more   or  less 
evenly  developed.    If,  however,  you  insist  on 
premature  or  undue  growth  of  any  one  part, 
she  will,  with  more  or  less  protest,  concede 
the  point;  but  that  she  may  do  your  extra  \ 
work,  she  must  leave  some  of  her  more  im-  ' 
portant  work  undone.    Let  it  never  be  fo^  ; 
gotten  that  the  amount  of  vital  energy  which  • 
the  body  at  any  moment  possesses  is  limited;  ^ 
and  that,  being  limited,  it  is  impossible  to  get  1 
from  it  more  than  a  fixed  quantity  of  results  j. 
In  a  child  or  youth  the  demands  upon  this  I 
vital  energy  are  various  and  urgent.    As  be- 1 
fore  pointed  out,  the  waste  consequent  on  the  ^ 
day*s  bodily  exercise  has  to  be  repaired;  the 
wear  of  brain  entailed  by  the  day^s  study  liat  - 
to  be  made  good;  a  certain  additional  growth 
of  body  has  to  be  provided  for;  and  also  a ) 
certain  additional  growth  of  brain :  add  to  | 
which  the  amount  of  energy  absorbed  in  Uie  j 
digestion  of  the  large  quantity  of  food  re- 1 
quired  for   meeting   these  many  demands,  j 
Now,  that  to  divert  an  excess  of  energy  into  \ 
any  one  of  these  channels  is  to  abstract  it  j 
from  the  others,  is  not  only  manifest  h  prion;  \ 
but  may  be  shown  d  ixwfenon  from  the  ex- j 
perience  of  every  one.    Every  one  knows^  for  j 
instance,  that  the  digestion  of  a  heavy  meal  ^ 
makes  such  a  demand  on  the  system  as  to 
produce  lassitude  of  mind  and  body,  ending  ^ 
not  unf requently  in  sleep.    Every  one  knows. 
too,  that  excess  of  bodily  exercise  diminisheB 
the  power  of  thought— that  the  temporaiT 
prostration  following  any  sudden  exertion,  or 
the  fatigue  produced  by  a  thirty  miles^  wallu 
is  accompanied  by  a  disinclination  to  m^stal 
effort;  that,  after  a  month's  pedestrian  taar^  j 
the  mental  inertia  is  such  that  some  days  an 
required  to  overcome  it;  and  that  in  peasanto; 
who  spend  their  lives  in  muscular  labor  the 
activity  of  mind  is  very  small.    Again,  it  isa 
truth  familiar  to  all  that  during  those  fits  of 
extreme  rapid  growth  which  sometimeB  o^ 
cur  in  childhood,  the  great  abstraction  of  < 
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ergy  is  shown  in  the  attendant  proetration, 

bodily  and  mental  Once  more,  the  facts 
that  violent  muscular  exertion  after  eating 
will  stop  digestion^  and  that  children  who  are 
early  put  to  hard  labor  become  stunted,  sim- 
ilarly exhibit  the  antagonism — similarly  im- 
ply that  excess  of  activity  in  one  direction  in- 
volves deficiency  of  it  in  other  directions. 
Now,  the  law  which  is  thus  manifest  in  ex- 
treme cases  holds  in  all  cases.  These  inju- 
rious abstractions  of  energy  as  certainly  take 
place  when  the  undue  demands  are  slight  and 
constant,  as  when  they  are  great  and  sudden. 
Hence,  if  in  youth,  the  expenditure  in  mental 
labor  exceeds  that  which  nature  had  provided 
tot;  the  expenditure  for  other  purposes  falls 
below  what  it  should  have  been :  and  evils  of 
one  kind  or  other  are  inevitably  entailed. 
Let  us  briefly  consider  these  evils. 

Supposing  the  over-activity  of  brain  not  to 
be  extreme,  but  to  exceed  the  normal  activity 
only  in  a  moderate  degree,  there  will  be 
nothing  more  than  some  slight  reaction  on 
tbe  development  of  the  body:  the  stature 
Ming  a  Mttle  below  that  which  it  would  else 
bave  reached;  or  the  bulk  being  less  than  it 
would  have  been;  or  the  quality  of  tissue 
being  not  so  good.  One  or  more  of  these 
effects  must  necessarily  occur.  The  extra 
quantity  of  blood  supplied  to  the  brain,  not 
only  during  the  period  of  mental  exertion, 
but  during  the  subsequent  period  in  which 
the  waste  of  cerebral  substance  is  being 
made  good,  is  blood  that  would  dm  have 
been  circulating  through  the  limbs  and 
viscera;  and  the  amoimt  of  growth  or  repair 
for  which  that  blood  would  have  supplied 
materials,  is  lost.  This  physical  reaction 
being  certain,  the  question  is,  whether  the 
gain  resulting  from  the  extra  culture  is  equiv- 
alent to  the  loss?— whether  defect  of  bodily 
growth,  or  the  want  of  that  structural  perfec- 
tion which  gives  high  vigor  and  endurance, 
ia  compensated  for  by  the  additional  knowl- 
edge gained? 

When  the  excess  of  mental  exertion  is 
greater,  there  follow  results  far  more  serious ; 
telling  not  only  against  bodily  perfection, 
but  against  the  perfection  of  the  brain  itself. 
It  is  a  physiological  law,  first  pointed  out  by 
X.  Isidore  St.  Hilaire,  and  to  which  attention 
has  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Lewes  in  his  essay  on 
" Dwarfs  and  Giants,^'  that  there  is  an  antag- 
(mism  between  growth  and  det^elopment  By 
growth,  as  used  in  this  antithetical  sense,  is  to 
be  understood  increcwe  of  size;  by  develop- 
ment, inereaae  of  structure.  And  the  law  is, 
that  great  activity  in  either  of  these  proc- 
esses invcdves  retardation  or  arrest  of  the 
other.    A  f^x^yWit^  illustration  is  furnished  by 


the  cases  of  the  caterpillar  and  the  chrysalis. 
In  the  caterpillar  there  is  extremely  rapid 
augmentation  of  bulk;  but  the  structure  is 
scarcely  at  all  more  complex  when  the  cater- 
pillar is  full-grown  than  when  it  is  small.  In 
the  chrysalis  the  bulk  does  not  increase;  on 
the  contrary,  weight  is  lost  during  this  stage 
of  the  creature^s  life;  but  the  elaboration  of  a 
more  complex  structure  goes  on  with  great 
activity.  The  antagonism,  here  so  clear,  is 
less  traceable  in  higher  creatures,  because  the 
two  processes  are  carried  on  together.  But 
we  see  it  pretty  well  illustrated  among  our- 
selves by  contrasting  the  sexes.  A  girl  de- 
velops in  body  and  mind  rapidly,  and  ceases 
to  grow  comparatively  early.  A  boy's  bodily 
and  mental  development  is  slower,  and  his 
growth  greater.  At  the  age  when  the  one  is 
mature,  finished,  and  having  all  f acultiea  in 
full  play,  the  other,  whose  vital  energies 
have  been  more  directed  towards  increase  of 
size,  is  relatively  incomplete  in  structure; 
and  shows  it  in  a  comparative  awkwardness, 
bodily  and  mental.  Now  this  law  is  true  not 
only  of  the  organism  as  a  whole,  but  of  each 
separate  part.  The  abnormally  rapid  ad- 
vance of  any  part  in  respect  of  structure  in^ 
volves  prematui'e  arrest  of  its  growth ;  and 
this  happens  with  the  organ  of  the  mind  as 
certainly  as  with  any  pther  organ.  The  brain, 
which  during  early  years  is  relatively  large 
in  mass  but  imperfect  in  structure  will,  if 
required  to  perform  its  functions  with  un- 
due activity,  imdergo  a  structural  advance 
greater  than  is  appropriate  to  the  age;  but 
the  ultimate  effect  will  be  a  falling  short  of 
the  size  and  power  that  would  else  have  been 
attained.  And  this  is  a  part  cause— proba- 
bly the  chief  cause— why  precocious  children, 
and  youths  who  up  to  a  certain  time  were 
carrying  all  before  them,  so  often  stop  short 
and  disappoint  the  high  hopes  of  their  par^ 
ents. 

But  these  results  of  over-education,  disas- 
trous  as  they  are,  are  perhaps  less  disastrous 
than  the  results  produced  upon  the  health — 
the  undermined  constituticm,  the  enfeebled 
energies,  the  morbid  feelings.  Recent  dis- 
coveries in  physiology  have  shown  how  im- 
mense is  the  influence  of  the  brain  over  the 
functions  of  the  body.  The  digestion  of  the 
food,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  through 
these  all  other  organic  processes,  are  pro- 
foundly affected  by  cerebral  excitement. 
Whoever  has  seen  repeated,  as  we  have,  the 
experiment  first  performed  by  Weber,  show- 
ing the  consequence  of  irritating  the  vagus 
nerve  which  connects  the  brain  with  the  vis- 
cera—whoever haa  seen  the  action  of  the 
heart  suddenly  arrested  by  the  irritation  of 
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ttiis  nerve;  slowly  feoommancing  when  the 
irritation  is  suspended;  and  again  arrested 
the  moment  it  is  renewed ;  will  have  a  vivid 
conception  of  the  depressing  influence  which 
an  over-wrought  brain  exercises  on  the  body. 
The  effects  thus  physiologically  explained, 
are  indeed  exemplified  in  ordinary  exj^rience. 
There  is  no  one  but  has  felt  the  palpitation 
aocomp{ui3ring  hoi>e,  fear,  anger,  joy — ^no  on6 
but  has  observed  how  labored  becomes  the 
action  of  the  heart  when  these  feelings  are 
very  violent.     And  though  there  are  many 
who  have  never  themselves  suffered  that  ex- 
treme emotional  excitement  which  is  follow- 
ed by  arrest  of  the  heart's  action  and  fainting ; 
yet  every  one  knows  them  to  be  cause  and 
effect.    It  is  a  familiar  fact,  too,  that  disturb- 
ance of  the  stomach  is  entailed  by  mental 
excitement  exceeding   a  certain    intensity. 
Loss  of  appetite  is  a  conunon  result  alike  of 
very  pleasurable  and  very  painful  states  of 
mind.    When  the  event  producing  a  pleas- 
urable^ or  painful  state  of  mind  occurs  shortly 
after  a  meal,  it  not  unfrequently  happens 
either  that  the  stomach  rejects  what    has 
been  eaten,  or  digests  it  with  great  difficulty 
and  under  prolonged  protest.    And  as  every 
one  who  taxes  his  brain  much  can  testify, 
even  purely  intellectual  action  will,  when  ex- 
cessive, produce  analogous  effects.    Now  the 
relation  between  brain  and  body  which  is  so 
manifest  in  these  extreme  cases,  holds  equal- 
ly in  ordinary,  less-marked  cases.    Just  as 
these  violent  but  temporary  cerebral  excite- 
ments produce  violent  but  temporary  disturb- 
ances of  the  viscera;  so  do  the  less  violent 
bat  chronic  cerebral  excitements,    produce 
less  violent  but  chronic  visceral  disturbances. 
This  is  not  simply  an  inference— it  is  a  truth 
to  which  every  medical  man  can  bear  wit- 
ness; and  it  18 one  to  which  along  and  sad 
experience  enables  us  to  give  personal  testi- 
mony.   Various  degrees  and  forms  of  bodily 
derangement,  often  taking  years  of  enforced 
idleness  to  set  partially  right,  result  from 
this  prolonged  over-exertion  of  mind.    Some- 
times the  heart  is  chiefly  affected:  habitual 
palpitations;  a  pulse   much   enfeebled;  and 
very  generally  a  diminution  in  the  number 
of  beats  from  seventy-two  to  sixty,  or  even 
fewer.    Sometimes  the  conspicuous  disorder 
is  of  the  stomach;  a  dyspepcda  which  makes 
life  a  burden  ,  and  is  amenable  to  no  remedy 
but  time.     In  many  cases  both  heart  and 
stomach  are  implicated.    Mostly  the  sleep  is 
short  and  broken.    And  very  generally  there 
is  more  or  less  mental  depression. 

Consider,  then,  how  great  must  be  the  dam- 
age inflicted  by  undue  mental  excitement  on 
children  and  youths.     More  or  less  of  this 


constitutional  disturbance  will  inevitably  fol- 
low an  exertion  of  brain  beyond  that  which 
nature  had  provided  for;  and  when  not  so  ex- 
cessive as  to  produce  absolute  illness,  is  sure 
to  entail  a  slowly  accumulating  degeneracy 
of  physique.    With  a  small  and  fastidknis 
appetite,  an  imperfect  digestion,  and  an  en- 
feebled circulation,  how  can  the  developing 
body  flourish  ?    The  due  performance  of  every 
vital  process  depends  on  the  adequate  supply 
of  good  blood.    Without  enough  good  blood, 
no  gland  can  secrete  properly,  no  viscus  can 
fully  discharge  its  office.    Without  enough 
good  blood,  no  nerve,  muscle,  memlntuie,  or 
other  tissue  can  be  efficiently  repaired.    With- 
out enough  good  blood,  growth  will  neither  be 
sound  nor  sufficient.     Judge  then,  how  bad 
must  be  the  consequences  when  to  a  growing 
body  the  weakened  stomach  supplies  blood 
that  is  deflcient  in  quantity  and  poor  in  qual- 
ity; while  the  debUitated  heart  propels  this 
pocNT  and  scanty  blood  with  unnatural  slow- 
ness. 

And  if,  as  all  who  candidly  investigate  the 
matter  must  admit,  physical  degeneracy  is  a 
consequence  of  excessive  study,  how  grave  is 
the  condemnation  to  be  passed  upon  this  cram- 
ming system  above  exemplified.    It  is  a  terri- 
ble mistake,  from  whatever  point  of  view  re- 
garded.   It  is  a  mistake  in  so  far  as  the  mere 
acquirement  of  knowledge  is  concerned:  for 
it  is  notorious  that  the  mind,  like  the  body, 
cannot  assimilate  beyond  a  certain  rate ;  and  if 
you  ply  it  with  foots  faster  than  it  can  aasimi- 
late  them,  they  ai*e  very  soon  rejected  again: 
they  do  not  become  permanently  built  into  the 
intellectual  fabric ;  but  fall  out  of  recollection 
after  the  passing  of  the  examination  for  which 
they  were  got  up.    It  is  a  mistake,  too,  be- 
cause it    tends  to  make   study  distasteful. 
Either  through  the  painful  associations  pro- 
duced by  ceaseless  mental  toil,  or  through  the 
abnormal  state  of  brain  it  leaves  behind,  it 
often  generates  an  aversion  to  books ;  and,  in- 
stead of  that  subsequent  self -culture  induced 
by  a  rational  education,  there  comes  a  contin- 
ued retrogression.    It  is  a  mistake,  also,  inas- 
much as  it  assumes  that  the  acquisition  oi 
knowledge  is  everything:  and  forgets  that  a 
much  more  important  matter  is  the  organnn- 
tion  of  knowledge,  for  which  time  apd  spon- 
taneous thinking  are  requisite.    Just  as  £DDm- 
boldt  remarks  respecting  the  progress  of  intel- 
ligence in  general,  that  ''the  interpretation  of 
nature  is  obscured  when  the  description  Ian- 
guiBhes  under  too  great  an  accumulation  of 
insulated  facts ;  '*  so  it  may  be  remarked,  re- 
specting the  progress  of  individual  intelli- 
gence, that  the  mind  is  overburdened  and 
hamx)ered  by  an  excess  of  ill-digested  inf  ornia- 
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tioxL  It  is  not  the  knowledge  stored  up  as 
iateOeciual  fiat  which  is  of  yalue;  but  that 
which  is  turned  into  intellectual  muscle.  But 
tiie  mistake  is  still  deeper.  Even  were  the 
oyston  good  as  a  system  of  intellectual  train- 
ing, which  it  is  not,  it  would  still  be  bad,  be- 
cause, as  we  have  shown,  it  is  fatal  to  that 
vigor  of  pkt^iqvte  which  is  needful  to  make 
infeellectual  training  available  in  the  struggle 
of  life.  Those  who,  in  eagerness  to  cultivate 
their  papils' minds,  are  reckless  of  their  bodies, 
donot  remember  that  success  in  the  world 
depends  much  more  upon  energy  than  upon 
information ;  and  that  a  policy  which  in  cram- 
ming with  information  undermines  energy,  is 
fldlf-defeating.  The  strong  will  and  untiring 
activity  which  result  from  abundant  animal 
Tjgor,  go  far  to  compensate  even  for  great  do- 
lecte of  education;  and  when  joined  with  that 
<{ait6  adequate  education  which  may  be  ob- 
tained without  sacrificing  health,  they  oisure 
an  easy  victory  over  competitors  enfeebled  by 
eioeaaive study:  prodigies  of  learning  though 
they  may  be.  A  comparatively  small  and  ill- 
nude  engine,  worked  at  high-pressure,  will 
4o  more  than  a  larger  and  well-finished  one 
worked  at  low-pressure.  What  folly  is  it, 
then,  while  finishing  the  engine,  so  to  damage 
the  boiler  that  it  vdU  not  generate  steam! 
Once  more,  the  system  is  a  mistake,  as  involv- 
ing a  false  estimate  of  welfare  in  life.  Even 
supposing  it  were  a  means  to  worldly  success, 
instead  of  a  means  to  worldly  failure,  yet,  in 
the  oitailed  ill-health,  it  would  inflict  a  more 
than  equivalent  curse.  What  boots  it  to  have 
attained  wealth,  if  the  wealth  is  accompanied 
\if  ceaseless  ailxnentsf  What  is  the  worth  of 
distinction,  if  it  has  brought  hypochondria 
with  it?  Surely  none  needs  telling  that  a 
good  digestion,  a  boimding  pulse,  and  high 
spirits  are  elements  of  happiness  which  no  ex- 
ternal advantages  can  outbalance.  Chronic 
bodily  disorder  casts  a  gloom  over  the  bright- 
nt  prospects;  while  the  vivacity  of  strong 
heatth  ^Ids  even  misfortune.  We  contend, 
then,  that  this  over-education  is  vicious  in 
«Tery  way — ^^acious,  as  giving  knowledge  that 
win  soon  be  forgotten;  vicious,  as  producing 
adiflgust  for  knowledge;  vicious,  as  neglecting 
that  organization  of  knowledge  which  is  more 
important  than  its  acquisition;  vicious,  as 
wakening  or  destroying  that  energy,  without 
which  a  trained  intellect  is  useless;  vicious, 
as  entaOing  that  ill-health  for  which  even  suc- 
0888  would  not  compensate,  and  which  makes 
faQnre  doubly  bitter. 

On  women  the  effects  of  this  forcing  system 
Are,  if  possible,  even  more  injurious  than  on 
men.  Being  in  great  measure  debarred  from 
those  vigorous  and  enjoyable  exercises  of  body 


by  which  boys  mitigate  the  evils  of  excessive 
study,  girls  feed  these  evils  in  their  fuU  intensi- 
ty. Hence,  the  much  smaller  proportion  of 
them  who  grow  up  well  made  and  healthy.  In 
the  pale,  angular,  flat-chested  young  ladies,  so 
abundant  in  London  drawing-rooms,  we  see 
the  effect  of  merciless  application,  unrelieved 
by  youthful  sports;  and  this  physi^cal  degen- 
eracy exhibited  by  them,  hinders  their  welfare 
far  more  than  their  many  accomplishments 
aidit.  Mammas  anxious  to  make  their  daugh- 
ters attractive,  could  scarcely  choose  a  course 
more  fatal  than  this,  which  sacriflces  the  body 
to  the  mind.  £ither  they  disregard  the  tastes 
of  the  opposite  sex,  or  else  their  conception  of 
those  tastes  is  erroneous.  Men  care  compara- 
tively little  for  erudition  in  women;  but  very 
much  for  {diysical  beauty,  and  good-nature, 
and  sound  sensa  How  many  conquests  does 
the  blue-stocking  make  through  her  extensive 
knowledge  of  history?  What  man  ever  fell 
in  love  with  a  woman  because  she  understood 
Italian  ?  Where  is  the  Eklwin  who  was  brought 
to  Angelina's  feet  by  her  German?  But  rosy 
cheeks  and  laughing  eyes  are  great  attrac- 
tions. A  finely  rounded  figure  draws  admir- 
ing glances.  The  liveliness  and  good  humor 
that  overflowing  health  produces,  go  a 
great  way  towards  establishing  attachments. 
Every  one  knows  cases  where  bodily  perfec- 
tions, in  the  absence  of  all  other  recommenda- 
tions, have  incited  a  passion  that  carried  all 
before  it;  but  scarcely  any  one  can  point  to  a 
case  where  mere  intellectual  acquirements, 
apart  from  moral  or  physical  attributes,  have 
aroused  such  a  feeling.  The  truth  is  that,  out 
of  the  many  elements  uniting  in  various  pro- 
portions to  produce  in  a  man's  breast  that 
complex  emotion  which  we  call  love,  the 
strongest  are  those  produced  by  physical  at- 
tractions; the  next  in  order  of  siarength  are 
those  produced  by  moral  attractions;  the 
weakest  are  those  produced  by  intellectual  at- 
tractions; and  even  these  are  dependent  much 
less  upon  acquired  knowledge  than  on  natural 
faculty — quickness,  wit,  insight.  If  any  think 
the  assertion  a  derogatory  one,  and  inveigh 
against  the  masculine  character  for  being  thus 
swayed;  we  reply  that  they  little  know  what 
they  say  when  they  thus  call  in  question  the 
Divine  ordinations.  Even  were  there  no  ob- 
vious meaning  in  the  arrangement,  ^«e  might 
be  sure  that  some  important  «nd  was  sub- 
served. But  the  meaning  is  quite  obvious  to 
those  who  examine.  It  needs  but  to  remem- 
ber that  one  of  Nature's  ends,  or  rather  her  su- 
preme end,  is  the  welfare  of  posterity — it  needs 
but  to  remember  that,  in  so  far  as  posterity 
are  concerned,  a  cultivated  intelligence  based 
upon  a  bad  physique  is  of  little  worth,  seeing 
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that  its  descendantB  will  die  out  in  k  genera- 
tion or  two — ^it  needs  but  to  bear  in  mi^  that 
a  good  physique,  however  poor  the  accompa- 
nying mented  endowments,  is  worth  preserv- 
ing, because,  throughout  future  generations, 
the  mental  endowments  may  be  indefinitely 
developed— it  needs  but  to  contemplate  these 
truths,  to  see  how  important  is  the'balance  of 
instincts  above  described.  But,  purpose  apart, 
the  instincts  being  thus  balanced,  it  is  a  fatal 
folly  to  persist  in  a  system  which  undermines 
a  girl's  constitution  that  it  may  overload  her 
memory.  Educate  as  highly  as  possible— the 
higher  the  better— providing  no  bodily  injury 
is  entailed  (and  we  may  remark,  in  passing, 
that  a  high  standard  might  be  so  reached  were 
the  parrot-faculty  cultivated  less,  and  the  hu- 
man faculty  more,  and  were  the  discipline  ex- 
tended over  that  now  wasted  period  between 
leaving  school  and  being  married).  But  to 
educate  in  such  manner,  or  to  such  extent,  as 
to  produce  physical  degeneracy,  is  to  defeat 
the  chief  end  for  which  the  toil  and  cost  and 
anxiety  are  submitted  to.  By  subjecting 
their  daughters  to  this  high-pressiu^  system, 
parents  frequently  ruin  their  prospects  in  life. 
Not  only  do  they  inflict  on  them  enfeebled 
health,  with  all  its  pains  and  disabilities  and 
gloom;  but  very  often  they  actually  doom 
them  to  celibacy. 

Our  general  conclusion  is,  then,  that  the 
ordinary  treatment  of  children  is,  in  various 
ways,  seriously  prejudicial.  It  errs  in  defi- 
cient feeding;  in  deficient  clothing;  in  defi- 
cient exercise  (among  girls  at  least) ;  and  in 
excessive  mental  application.  Considering 
the  rigime  as  a  whole,  its  tendency  is  too  ex- 
acting: it  asks  too  much  and  gives  too  little. 
In  the  extent  to  which  it  taxes  the  vital  ener- 
gies, it  makes  the  juvenile  life  much  more 
like  the  adult  life  than  it  shotdd  be.  It  over- 
looks the  truth  that,  as  in  the  foetus  the  en- 
tire vitality  is  expended  in  the  direction  of 
growth — ^as  in  the  infant,  the  expenditure  of 
vitality  in  growth  is  so  great  as  to  leave  ex- 
tremely little  for  either  physical  or  mental 
action;  so  throughout  chUdhood  and  youth 
growth  is  the  dominant  I'equirement  to  which 
all  others  must  be  subordinated:  a  require- 
ment which  dictCites  the  giving  of  much  and 
the  tailing  away  of  little— a  requirement 
which,  therefore,  restricts  the  exertion  of 
,body  and  mind  to  a  degree  proportionate  to 


the  rapidity  of  growth— a  requirement  which 
permits  the  mental  and  physical  activities  to 
increase  only  as  fast  as  the  rate  of  growth 
diminishes. 

Begarded  from  another  point  of  view,  this 
high-presslire  education  manifestly  lesultB 
from  our  passing  phase  of  civilization.  In 
primitive  times,  when  aggressiop  and  de- 
fence were  the  leading  social  activities,  bodily 
vigor  with  its  accompanying  courage  were 
the  desiderata;  and  then  education  was  al- 
most wholly  physical:  mental  cultivation  was 
little  cared  for,*  and  indeed,  as  in  our  own  fea* 
dal  ages,  was  often  treated  with  contempt. 
But  now  that  our  state  is  relatively  peaoefol 
-^now  that  muscular  power  is  of  use  for  little 
else  than  manual  labor,  while  social  suGceaB 
of  nearly  every  kind  depends  very  much  on 
mental  power;  our  educati(xi  has  become  al- 
most exclusively  mental.  Instead  of  respect-  [ 
ing  the  body  and  ignoring  the  mind,  we  now  \ 
respect  the  mind  and  ignore  the  body.  Bo&  ^ 
these  attitudes  are  wrong.  We  do  not  yet  . 
sufficiently  realize  the  truth  that  as,  in  this 
life  of  ours,  the  physical  underlies  the  men-  t 
tal,  the  mental  must  not  be  developed  at  the  ' 
expense  of  the  physical  The  ancient  and  ' 
modem  conceptions  must  be  combined.  | 

Perhaps  nothing  will  so  much  hasten  the  | 
time  when  body  and  mind  will  both  be  ade- 1 
quately  cared  for,  as  a  diffusion  of  the  belief ! 
that  the   preservation  of  health  is  a  duty,  1 
Few  seem  conscious  that  there  is  such  a  thing  j 
as  physical  morality.    Men^s  habitual  words  * 
and  acts  imply  the  idea  that  they  are  at  lib- ' 
erty  to  treat  their  bodies  as  they  please.    Dis- 
orders entailed  by  disobedience  to  Nature^-- 
dictates,  they  regard  simply  as  grievances:  I 
not  as  the  effects  of  a  conduct  more  or  tess  | 
flagitious.     Though  the    evil   consequences  ^ 
inflicted  on  their  dependents,  and  on  future 
generations,  are  often  as  great  as  those  caused 
by  crime;  yet  they  do  not  think  themselyes 
in  any  degree  criminal.    It  is  true,  that,  in 
the  case  of  drunkenness,  the  viciousnees  of  a 
purely  bodily  transgression  is  recognised ;  but 
none  appear  to  inf dr  that,  if  this  bodily  tians^ ' 
gression  is  vicious,  so  too  is  every  bodily 
transgression.    The  fact  is,  that  all  breachea 
of  the  laws  of  health  are  physical  sins.    When 
this  is  generally   seen,  then,  and   peihapa 
not  till  then,  will  the  physical  training  o£ 
the  young  receive  all  the  attention   it  de- 
serves. 
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PREFACE  TO  SECOND  EDITION. 

On  this  new  edition  I  have  endeavored  to  bring 
all  my  pieTious  knowledge  to  bear,  in  order  that 
it  might  be  rendered  more  in  keeping  with  my 
other  works.  The  poetical  translations  have  been 
thrown  aside,  and  in  every  case  I  have  given  the 
passage  in  prose. 

I  have  taken  advantage  of  Duport's  parallelisins 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  show  the  wonderful 
resemblance  that  the  language  of  Homer  bears 
more  particularly  to  the  sentiments  found  in  the 
Old  Testament.  In  tlie  other  Greek  Authors  I 
have  also  attempted  to  show  the  similarity  be- 
tween them  and  the  Sacred  Writers. 

The  volume  has  been  nearly  doubled  by  the  addi- 
tion of  new  passages,  and  extracts  from  many  writ- 
ers have  been  given,  which  did  not  appear  in  the 
former  edition. 

Wallace  Hatj.,  Ut  May^  1878. 


PREFACE  TO  FIRST  EDITION. 

The  Editor  is  encouraged  by  the  unexpected 
faror  with  which  his  former  work  has  been  re- 
ceived to  bring  forward  a  companion  volimie  from 
'*  Greek  Authors,"  which  he  ventures  to  hope  will 
be  found  equally  interesting.  While  many  new 
topics  have  been  introduced,  the  reader  will  here 
have  an  opportunity  of  tracing  the  original  source, 
from  which  the  master-spirits  of  Rome  derived 
many  of  their  finest  thoughts.  So  true  is  the  ob- 
lervation  of  Horace — 

**  OnBcia  capta  feram  Tlctorem  oepit  et  artes 
IntaUt  agread  Laao." 

To  show  how  closely  the  Romans  imitated  their 
Greek  masters,  the  Editor  has  introduced  copious 
illttstrations  from  his  former  work,  and  has  also 
taken  advantage  of  Mr.  Grocott's  valuable  volume 
of "  Index  of  Quotations,  Ancient  and  Modem," 
to  point  out  how  much  the  English  classic  authors 
are  indebted  to  the  ancients  for  many  of  those 
gems  that  are  scattered  so  profusely  through  their 
writings.  Their  bold  flights  of  imagination,  and 
the  volumes  of  wisdom  compressed  4nto  a  phrase, 
are  often  but  loans  derived  from  the  classical  au- 


thors of  Greece  and  Rome.  It  has  been,  therefore, 
an  agreeable  task  to  award  to  those  pure  and 
thoughtful  spirits  of  the  olden  times,  their  due 
meed  of  praise,  by  trying  to  ascertain  the  exact 
contributions  which  each  has  made  to  the  intel- 
lectual riches  of  the  world. 

Another  peculiar  feature  in  the  .present  work  la 
the  numerous  references  to  the  Holy  Scriptures 
for  points  of  resem'blance.  It  is  impossible,  in- 
deed, to  examine  the  heathen  doctrines  of  religion 
and  ethics  without  being  struck  with  their  wonder- 
ful likeness  to  those  which  are  sometimes  consid- 
ered to  be  peculiar  to  Christianity;  here  may, be 
found  many  of  the  moral  doctrines  and  sublime 
sayings  of  the  Gospel,  but  there  is  always  some- 
thing wanting  to  give  them  life,  and  bring  them 
home  to  the  heart  and  feelings  of  human  beings. 
Noble  truths  have  always  been  taught  by  both 
Eastern  and  Western  sages;  yet  they  want  that 
clear  and  perfect  ring,  which  they  possess  when 
they  are  known  to  issue  from  Divine  lips.  The 
Editor  has  selected  9(uch  from  the  writings  of 
Plato,  to  show  how  far  this  resemblance  extends; 
and,  no  doubt,  he  has  omitted  many  passages 
which  would  have  borne  equally  strong  testimony 
that  it  is  not  without  good  reason  that  Plato  has 
been  called  the  **  Atticising  Moses." 

It  has  been  well  observed,  that  nothing  can  be 
more  useful  to  young  minds  having  capacity  and 
high  aspirations  than  such  selections  as  the  Editor 
has  brought  together  from  the  works  of  great 
men.  Each  quotation  is  a  separate  bait,  a  temp- 
tation to  feel  greatly,  and  to  do  greatly;  a^d  a 
friend,  whose  delicate  health  has  obliged  him  to 
retire  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  very  beauti- 
f  uUv  remarks  that  their  charm  for  the  old  and  in- 
firm  is  scarcely  less :  to  such  *'  it  is  nothing  short 
of  delightful  to  have  a  book  at  hand  which  will 
suit  itself  either  to  the  exigencies  or  the  deficien- 
cies of  the  minute  with  an  elastic  power  of  adapta- 
bility which  no  living  friend  can  possess."  It 
was  for  those  of  lofty  aspirations  among  the  youngs 
and  for  men  of  cultivated  minds  among  the  old« 
that  the  Editor  has  attempted  to  make  a  selection 
from  a  treasure  that  has  continued  to  accumulate 
from  the  earliest  times,  till  it  now  comprehends  a 
brief  abstract  of  the  wisdom  of  all  ages. . 

CRAUFITRD  TAIT  RAMAGE. 
Wallacb  Hall,  Ist  October,  1864. 
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.S8CHIK1GS. 

BOBir  B.C.  389— DIED  B.C.  314. 

iBscHniEs,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Athiaiiin  oraton,  was  the  son  of  Tromes,  the 
lUvB  of  a  aeboofanaster,  Elpias,  and  Glaada,  who 
giiiied  her  livelihood  by  playing  and  singing  at 
the  sacred  festivals.  His  father  succeeded  to  the 
nbool  of  Elpias,  and  ^sehines,  in  his  youth,  was 
oi^ioyed  by  his  father  to  clean  his  schoolroom. 
When  he  was  somewhat  older  he  assisted  his 
mother  in  her  theatrical  performances,  being  re- 
markable for  a  strong  and  sonorous  voice;  but  in 
ttis  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  suocessf  ul,  as 
on  one  occasion,  when  he  was  performing  in  the 
ehaiacter  of  CEnomaus,  he  was  hissed  off  tlie  stage. 
We  then  find  him  entering  the  military  service, 
pining  great  distinction  at  the  battle  of  Mauti- 
ifiiay  B.C.  362.  It  was,  however,  as  an  orator  that 
ke  acquired  the  reputation  which  has  handed 
down  his  name  to  posterity.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  his  p<^lifial  career  he  took  an  active  part 
igainst  Philip  of  Macedon,  though  he  became 
convinced,  ere  long,  that  nothing  but  peace  with 
Philip  would  avert  utter  ruin  from  his  country. 
His  opponents  accused  him  of  having  been  bribed 
^ttieking  to  support  his  measures;  but  there 
does  not  appear  any  reason  to  believe  that  he  act^d 
treacherously  towards  his  country.  He  was  the 
opponent  of  Demosthenes;  and  though  he  failed 
in  his  attacks^  it  was  to  him  that  we  owe  the  cele- 
brated speech  of  Demosthenes  on  the  crown, 
iriikich  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  bursts  of  elo- 
quence which  the  world  has  ever  produced.  The 
three  great  speeches  of  ^schines  which  stiU  re- 
main were  called  by  the  ancients  the  Graces.  They 
SIS  distiagoiriied  by  great  felicity  of  diction, 
wonderful  boldness  and  vigor  of  description,  so 
thM  it  is  generally  allowed  that  he  was  only  sec- 
ond to  Demosthenes. 

BUTUBS  OF  A  JUDOB  IK  A  FBEB  8TATB. 

For  jon  ought  to  be  well  aware  that  there  are 
tiu«e  diffeicBEi  f onna  of  government  established 
IB  the  world-— monarchy,  oligarchy,  and  demoo* 
taey.  In  the  two  former  the  government  is  con- 
daeted  ai  the  wm  of  the  nalUig  powers,  while  in 


the  latter  it  proceeds  according  to  established 
laws.  Let  none  of  you,  therefore,  be  ignorant, 
but  let  it  be  deeply  engravexr  on  the  minds  of  all, 
that  when  he  enters  the  tribunal  to  give  judg- 
ment on  a  case  where  the  law  has  been  violated, 
he  is  that  day  giving  sentence  on  his  own  liberties. 

THB   PUBLIC    AND   PBIVATE    CHABACTSB   OF   A 

STATESMAN. 

He  who  hates  his  own  children,  he  who  is  a  bad 
parent,  cannot  be  a  good  leader  of  the  people.  He 
who  is  insensible  to  the  duties  which  he  owes  to 
those  who  are  nearest,  and  who  ought  to  be  dear- 
est, to  him,  will  never  feel  a  higher  regard  for 
your  welfare,  who  are  strangers  to  him.  He  who 
acts  wickedly  in  private  life  can  never  be  expected 
to  show  himself  noble  in  his  public  conduct.  He 
who  is  base  at  home  will  not  acquit  himself  with 
honor  when  sent  to  a  toreign  country  in  a  public 
capacity:  for  it  is  not  the  man,  but  the  place 
merely,  that  is  changed. 

A  DEFEAT  IS  NOT  THB  GBEATEST  OF  CALAMITIES. 

For  a  defeat  in  war  is  not  the  gijeatest  of  all 
evils;  but  when  the  defeat  has  been  inflicted  by 
enemies  who  are  unworthy  of  you,  then  the 
calamity  is  doubled. 

CHABACTSB  OF  B0A8TBB8. 

For  other  boasters,  when  thS)F%e,  try  not  to 
speak  too  particularly  or  plainly,  from  fear  of  be- 
ing disproved  afterwards. 

IKTBGBITT. 

Integrity  is  to  be  preferred  to -eloquence. 

A  PBODIGAL. 

For  no  wealth  can  enrich  a  vicious  prodigal. 

AMNESTY. 

Amnesty,  that  noble  word,  the  genuine  dictate 
of  wisdom. 

A  MEBB  CBAFTSMAN  OF  WOBDS. 

A  fellow,  whose  tongue  is  his  sole  merit,  and 
without  it,  like  a  flute,  all  that  there  is  of  him  be- 
sides, were  good  for  nothing. 
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THE    POWER   OF 


A  PRIVATE    INDIVIDUAL    IN  A 
REPUBLIC. 


For  in  a  republican  state  every  private  individ- 
ual shai^B  regal  power  by  means  of  the  laws  and 
his  vote;  but  when  he  surrenders  these  to  another, 
he  annuls  his  own  sovereignty. 

VAUNTING. 

For  men  of  real  merit,  and  whose  noble  and  glo- 
rious deeds  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge,  are  yet 
not  to  be  endured  when  they  vaunt  their  own 
actions. 

EDUCATION  BY  EXAMPLE. 

For  you  are  well  aware  that  it  is  not  only  by 
bodily  exercises,  by  educational  institutions,  or  by 
lessons  in  music,  that,  our  youth  are  trained,  but 
much  more  effectually  by  public  examples. 


^SCHYLUS. 

BORN  B.C.  52&— DIED  B.C.  456. 

-^SCHYLUS,  the  son  of  Euphorion,  a  native  of 
Eleusis,  in  Attica,  was  the  f atlier  of  the  Athenian 
drama.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
B.C.  490,  in  which  he  was  greatly  distinguished 
along  with  his  brothers;  and  in  a  picture  repre- 
Hcnting  this  batt.e  he  was  placed  in  the  foreground, 
and  was  thus  associated  in  tlie  honors  which  were 
paid  to  Miltiades.  Six  years  afterwards,  B.C.  484, 
the  same  year  in  which  Herodotus  was  bom, 
^schylus  gainedjiis  first  victory  as  a  competitor 
for  the  prize  of  tragedy;  and  he  was  successful 
thirteen  times  during  an  interval  of  sixteen  years. 
He  visited  the  court  of  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse, 
who  was  a  distinguished  patron  of  the  learned, 
and  who  had  induced  such  men  as  Pindar  and 
Simonides  to  reside  with  him.  There  is  a  power 
in  the  language,  a  sublimity  in  the  imagery,  with 
which  the  poet  bodies  forth  the  creations  of  his 
genius,  that  makes  him  rank  among  the  mafiter 
spirits  of  the  world. 

TIBS  OF  KINDRED  ARE  STRONG. 

Strong  are  the  ties  of  kindred  and  long  converse. 

ALL  HAVE  THEIR  LOT  APPOINTED. 

Everything  has  been  accomplished  except  for 
the  other  gods  to  rule ;  for  no  one  is  free  save  Jove. 

WAVES. 

And  countless  dimpling  of  the  waves  of  the  deep. 

So  BOIton  ("  Fivadiie  Loit,'*  iv.  106>- 

**  Cheered  with  the  grateful  smell,  old  Ooean  smfles.' 
Lord  Byron  (opening  of  the  ♦'  Giaour  ">— 

There  mildly  dimpling  ooean's  oheek 


NECESSITY  NOT  TO  BE  RESISTED. 

But  I  must  endure  my  doom  as  easily  as  may  be, 
knowing,  as  I  do,  that  the  power  of  necessity  is 
irresistible. 

So  Shakespeare  ("  Richard  n.,**  act  v.  so.  IH 

"  I  am  sworn  brother,  sweet,  » 

To  grim  Necessity;  and  he  and  I 
Will  keep  a  league  till  death.' 
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Reflects  the  tints  of  many  a  peak, 
Caught  by  the  laughing  tides  that  lave 
Those  Edens  of  the  ecurtem  wave/* 


A  TYRANT  DISTRUSTS. 

For  somehow,  there  is  this  disease  in  tyiamiy, 
not  to  put  confidence  in  friends. 

So  Shakespeare  ("  Pericles,'*  act  i.  sc.  8>^ 

"  Tyrants*  fears 
Decrease  not,  but  grow  faster  with  their  years." 

EASY  TO  GIVE  ADVICE  TO  THE  AFFLICTED. 

'Tis  easy  for  any  man  who  has  his  foot  unentsn- 
gled  by  sufferings  both  to  exhort  and  toadmonisli 
him  that  is  in  difficulties. 

AFFLICTION. 

Henoe  in  the  same  way  does  affliction,  roamiiig 
to  and  fro,  settle  down  on  different  individuali. 

TRUTK 

And  thou  shalt  know  that  fliese  words  are  sin- 
cere, and  not  the  false  glozings  of  a  flatteri&i^ 
tongue. 

TO  KICK  AGAINST  THE  PRICKS. 

If  thou  takest  me  for  thy  instructor,  thou  wilt 
not  kick  against  the  pricks. 

PETULANT  TONGUB. 

What  I  knowest  thou  not  as  certain,  highly  intel- 
ligent though  thou  art,  that  pnifishment  is  inflicted 
on  a  petulant  tonguef 

SOFT  SPEECH  TtJRNETH  AWAY  WRATH* 

Oc.  Knowest  thou  not  this,  then,  Promethens, 
that  words  are  the  physicians  of  a  distempered 
mind? 

Prom.  True,  if  one  soften  properly  the  heait^ 
and  do  not  with  rude  violence  exasperate  the 
troubled  mind. 

So  MUton  C*  Samson  Agonistes  **>-< 

**  Apt  words  have  power  to  soage 
The  tumoTB  of  atroubled  mind.** 

And  Proverbs  <zt.  1)—'^  A  soft  answer  tonietfa  away  wnlli 
but  grierouB  words  stir  up  anger.** 

THE  WISE. 

Since  it  is  of  the  highest  advantage  for  one  that 
is  wise  not  to  seem  to  be  wise. 

MAN  IN  A  RARRAROUS  STATE. 

But  as  to  the  ills  of  men,  hear  how  I  made  those, 
who  were  before  senseless  as  children,  intelligent 
and  possessed  of  wisdom.  I  shall  tell  yon,  not 
with  the  view  of  throwing  blame  upon  them,  bat 
to  show  my  kindly  feelings  from  what  I  gi^ve  tiwin; 
who  at  first  seeing,  saw  not,  and  hearing,  beaid 
not    But  like  to  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  dxeun, 
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f.ir  a  long  time  tbey  oned'to  huddle  together  all 
things  at  landom:  naught  they  knew  about  brick- 
built  houses,  sun-ward,  nor  the  raftered  roof;  but, 
like  tiny  ants,  they  dwelt  in  the  excavated  earth, 
in  sunless  depths  of  caves.  They  had  no  certain 
sign  of  winter,  or  flower-perfumed  spring,  or  fruit- 
ful summer;  but  they  did  everytfaing  without 
judgment  till  I  instructed  them  to  mark  the  ris- 
ing of  the  stars  and  their  setting,  a  harder  science 
yet  And  verily  I  discovered  for  them  numbers, 
the  most  surprising  of  all  inventions,  and  the 
union  of  letters,  and  memory,  the  active  mother  of 
all  wisdom.  I  also  first  taught  the  patient  steer 
to  bear  the  yoke;  and  in  order  with  their  bodies 
they  might  assist  mortals  in  their  severest  toils,  I 
taught  steeds  to  whirl  cars  obedient  to  the  reins, 
to  grace  the  pride  of  wealth.  And  no  one  else 
than  I  invented  the  canvas-winged  chariots  of 
mariners  that  roam  over  the  ocean. 

So  Sfatthew  (xiU.  14>-"  And  in  them  is  fulfUled  the  propbeoj 
of  EmIas,  which  aaith.  By  hearhig  ye  shAll  hear,  and  shaU 
noc  nnderatand;  and  seeing  ye  ahaU  see,  and  shall  not  per- 
cehe." 

KECBSSITT. 

Necessity  is  stronger  far  than  art. 

PLEASURES  OF  HOPE. 

It  is  pleasant  to  lengthen  out  a  long  life  with 
confident  hopes,  making  the  spirits  swell  with 
bright  merriment. 

FEEBLENESS  OF  MOBTAL8. 

Sawest  thou  not  the  powerless  weakness,  like  a 
dream,  in  which  the  blind  race  of  men  is  entan- 
gled ?  Never  at  any  time  shall  the  plans  of  mor- 
tals get  the  better  of  the  harmonious  system  of 
Jove. 

BSWABD  OF  BTMPATHT. 

Since  to  weep  and  lament  over  misfortunes, 
when  it  draws  the  sympathizing  tear,  brings  no 
light  recompense. 


So  Shakespeare  (Poems)— 

**  Oompanionshlp  in  woe,  doth  woe 

THE  SICK. 

To  the  sick,  indeed,  some  gleam  of  hope  flows 
from  a  clear  knowledge  beforehand  of  the  result 
of  their  pains. 

UABBT  IN  YOUB  OWN  BANK. 

Wise  was  the  man,  ay,  wise  indeed,  who  first 
weighed  well  this  maxim,  and  with  his  tongue 
jmblished  it  abroad,  that  to  marry  in  one's  own 
class  is  best  by  far,  and  that  a  peasant  should  woo 
the  hand  neither  of  any  that  have  waxed  wanton 
by  riches,  nor  of  such  as  pride  themselves  in  high- 
traced  lineage. 

THE  WISH  IS  FATHEB  TO  THE  THOUGHT. 

Thou  indeed  art  predicting  against  Jove  the 
things  thou  wishest. 


DEAF  AS  THE  BILLOWS. 

Thou  tronblest  me  with  thy  advice  as  vainly  as 
thou  wouldst  do  the  billows. 

Shakespeare  ("  Merchant  of  Venice,**  act  It.  ae.  1)  says— 

"Tou  may  as  well  go  stand  npon  the  heach, 
And  bid  the  main  flood  bate  his  usual  height' 

And  Milton  C'  Samson  Agonlstes  **)— 

**  DcUUah.    I  see  thou  art  Implacable,  more  deaf 
To  prayers  than  winds  or  i 
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Shakespeare  ("  Henry  IV.,'*  Pt  U.  act  iv.  sc.  4) 

''  Thy  wish  was  father,  Hany,  to  that  thought.** 


OBSTINACY. 

For  obstinacy  in  a  man  that  is  not  gifted  with 
wisdom,  itself  by  itself,  is  worth  less  than  nothing. 

GOB  KNOWS  NOT  TO  BE  FALSE. 

The  mouth  of  God  knows  not  to  utter  falsehood, 
but  brings  everything  to  pass. 

So  Numbers  (xxili.  19)—*'  Qod  is  not  a  man,  that  He  should 
lie;  neither  the  son  of  man,  that  He  should  repent;  bath  He 
said,  and  shall  He  not  do  it?  or  hath  He  spoken,  and  shall  He 
not  make  it  good?  '*  And  8  Corinthians  (i.  aO)>-"  For  aU  the 
promises  of  Qod  in  him  are  yea,  and  iahim  Amen,  unto  the 
glory  of  Qod  by  us.*' 

THE  WISE. 

For  it  is  base  for  the  wise  to  err. 

THE  LOWLT. 

For  it  is  unbecoming  in  inferiors  to  assume  bold* 
ness  of  speech. 

VABIOUS  ILLS  OF  MEN. 

King  of  the  Pelasgians,  various  are  the  ills  of 
men :  nowhere  canst  thou  behold  the  same  wing  of 
trouble. 

GOD  BEGABDS  THE  AFFLICTED. 

Look  up  to  him  that  beholds  from  on  high,  the 
protector  of  suffering  mortals,  who  address  their 
kindred  in  suppliant  tones,  but  obtain  not  what 
justice  demands.  Therefore  the  wrath  of  Jove, 
guardian  of  the  suppliant,  waits  on  the  groans  of 
tiie  sufferers,  and  is  not  to  be  appeased. 

SLANDBB. 

But  every  one  bears  a  ready  evil  tongue  against 
a  stranger,  and  to  speak  slander  is  an  easy  thing. 

DANGBBS  OF  BEATJTT. 

But  I  charge  you  not  to  disgrace  me,  as  thou  art 
in  the  bloom  of  youth  that  ezcitest  desire.  It  is 
not  easy  to  guard  the  tender  ripe  fruit;  for  beasts 
and  men  injure  it  in  some  way,  and  winged  insects 
and  four-footed  animals.  Yenus  proclaims  their 
opening  bloom.  I  say  that  rapine  is  their  fate, 
however  much  they  try  to  avoid  it.  And  on  the 
fair-formed  beauty  of  virgins  every  one  that  passes 
sends  forth  a  melting  dart  from  his  eye,  overcome 
by  desire.. 

A  PBOSPEBOUS  STATE. 

For  a  state  that  is  prosperous  honors  the  gods. 

WOMAN. 

Keitherin  adversity  nor  in  the  joys  of  prosperity 
may  I  be  associated  with  womankind;  for  whea 
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woman  i&  joyous,  herllcenoe  U  act  to  be  endured; 
and  when  she  ia  in  terror^  she  is  a  still  greater 
plague  to  her  hoifte  and  ci^, 

OBSDIBVCX. 

I 

For  obedience,  woman,  is  the  mother  of  success, 
bringing  safety;  so  says  the  proverb. 

I>UTISS  OF  MESr  AND  WOMEN  IN  WAS. 

It  is  for  men  to  present  victims  and  offerings  to 
appease  the  gods,  when  the  enemy  are  at  the 
gates;  'tis  thine,  woman,  to  hold  thy  peace,  and 
keep  within  doors, 

THE  NOBLB  AND  BBAVIE. 

Nobly  bom  and  honoring  the  throne  of  modesty, 
hating  vaunting  language — such  an  one  is  wont  to 
be  slow  at  base  deeds,  and  no  coward. 

TO  BE,  NOT  TO  SEEM. 

For  he  does  not  wish  to  seem,  but  to  be,  the  no- 
blest, reaping  a  rich  harvest  from  a  deep  furrow 
in  his  mind,  from  which  sprout  forth  excellent 
counsels.  Against  such  an  one  I  charge  thee  to 
send  wise  and  prudent  champions.  Dreadful  is 
the  foe  that  fears  the  gods. 

IMPIOUS  rSIXOWBHIP. 

AlasI  it  is  a  bad  omen  for  the  just  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  impious.  Indeed  in  everything 
naught  is  worse  than  wicked  fellowship,  the  fruit 
of  which  is  fraught  with  death.  For  whether  a 
good  man  happens  to  have  embarked  with  sail- 
ors, whose  hearts  are  hot  and  full  of  villany,  he 
perishes  with  the  i-ace  abhorred  of  Heaven,  or 
whether,  being  righteous,  he  has  fixed  his  seat 
amidst  citizens  inhospitably  bent  and  regardless 
of  the  gods,  he  is  struck  down  by  the  scourge  of 
the  Deity,  which  falls  on  all  alike,  having  rightly 
fallen  into  the  same  nets  with  his  countrymen. 

AN  OLD  HEAD  ON  TOUNO  SHOULDEBfl. 

In  manhood's  vig'rous  prime 
He  bears- the  providence  of  age. 

THE  8TAB8. 

I  pray  the  gods  that  I  may  be  released  from  these 
toils,  slave  of  a  year-long  sentry,  during  which,  ly- 
ing on  my  elbows  on  the  roofs  of  the  Atrid®,  like 
a  dog,  I  have  contemplated  the  choir  of  nightly 
stars,  radiant  rulers  that  bring  winter  and  summer, 
stars  shining  conspicuously  in  the  firmament,  both 
when  they  set  and  when  they  rise. 

WHAT  IS  PATED. 

Things  are  as  they  are  and  will  be  brought  to 
the  issue  doomed. 

TOTTEBING  OED  AOE. 

But  we  with  our  aged  frame  were  left  inglorious 
behind  the  expedition  of  those  days,  iHropping  on 
st»ff  our  steps  like  children;  for  both  the  marrow 
of  youth,  while  it  is  springing  up  in  our  breasts, 
is  weak  as  age,  and  the  vigor  for  war  is  not  yet 
attained;  very  advanced  age,  too,  when  its  foliage 


ia  withered,  totters  along  its  three-footed  path, 
and  in  no  way  superior  to  a  ohild^  fiits  like  a  day- 
dream. 

GOD  CHASTENS  MAN  FOB  HIS  GOOD. 

The  man  who  cheerfully  celebrates  Jove  in  tri- 
umphal hynfns  shall  ever  be  crowned  with  success 
— ^him  that  guides  mortals  to  wisdom,  teaching 
tliei^  by  suffering  to  remain  firm.  But  even  in 
slumber  the  pangs  from  the  memoiy  of  ills  keep 
dripping  before  the  heart,  and  thus  wisdom  comes 
to  the  unwilling.  'Tis  a  gracious  gift  of  the  gods, 
compulsory  as  fate,  who  sit  severely  on  the  awful 
bench. 

BE  NOT  ANXIOUS  FOB  THE  FUTIJBE. 

To  those  that  suffer  justice  brings  wisdom;  but 
for  futurity,  since  it  will  come,  farewell  to  it.  "Us 
but  the  same  with  sorrowing  beforehand;  for  the 
event  will  come  dawning  clearly  with  the  morning 
rays. 

QOD  PUNISHES  THE  WICKED. 

They  feel  the  stroke  of  Jove;  we  may  say  this, 
and  trace  it  out  exactly;  they  have  fared  as  they 
deserved.  Some  one  denied  that  the  gods  deigned 
to  care  for  mortals,  who  trampled  on  their  laws. 
Not  holy  was  he  who  said  so;  it  has  come  upon 
the  descendants  of  those  who  were  breathing  forth 
more  violently  than  just  a  war  which  they  ought 
not  to  have  dared,  while  their  dwellings  were 
teeming  beyond  all  measure  with  rich  spoils.  But 
may  such  calm  of  soul  be  mine,  so  as  to  meet  the 
force  of  circumstances. 

THE    IMPIOUS    SEEN  THBOUGH    THEIB  DISGUISE. 

For  riches  is  no  bulwark  against  destruction  to 
the  man  who  has  wantonly  spumed  the  gi*eat  altsr 
of  Justice;  but  wretched  Persuasion,  preparing 
intolerable  evils  for  posterity,  urges  him  on,  and 
there  is  no  remedy.  Guilt  is  never  hidden,  but  is 
seen  through  her  disguise,  a  light  of  lurid  glare; 
and  like  adulterated  bi-ass,  when  proved,  is  found 
black  by  wear  and  rubbing,  fond  as  a  boy  to  cha«e 
the  bird  light-flitting  round.  And  not  a  god  lends 
an  ear  to  his  prayers,  but  sweeps  away  the  un- 
righteous that  hath  concerned  himself  with  tiiese 
doings. 

THE  FATE  OF  THE  WABBIOB. 

And  Mars,  bartering  for  gold  their  bodies,  and 
holding  the  balance  in  the  tug  of  war,  sends  to 
their  friends  a  small  fragment  of  scorched  dust 
from  Troy,  to  be  wept  with  many  tears,  filling  the 
urns  with  light  ashes  instead  of  the  man.  And 
they  sigh  while  they  sing  the  praises  of  one  as  re- 
nowned in  arms,  and  another  as  having  fallen 
gloriously  amid  the  carnage  in  defence  of  anothefs 
wife.  Some  one  mutters  these  words  in  silence, 
and  jealous  vexation  creeps  upon  the  chieftani 
sons  of  Atreus. 

MUB3IUBS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

Dreadful  are  the  murmurs  of  the  people  if  they 
be  accompanied  with  hate;  but  this  is  the  tribute 
greatness  pays  for  its  exalted  station. 
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THS  OPPBBSflOB* 

For  tiie  godft  are  not  forgetful  of  thoee  who 
esnse  great  slaughter.  The  black  Furies  in  one 
short  hour  hurl  to  perdition  the  man  who  is  Ivusky 
without  righteousness  by  a  sad  reverse  of  fortune, 
nor  does  he  reeeiye  aid  from  his  citisens.  For  a 
man  to  be  raised  aloft  is  dangerous,  as  the  thun- 
derbolt of  Jove  is  sure  to  be  launched  against  him. 

SrOITE  BUT  THR  GODS  HAYS  UlTMIXBD  HAPPINESS. 

Tea,  the  conflict  is  well  o'er;  in  the  passage  of 
so  long  a  time  one  might  say  that  some  things  fall 
out  well,  while  others  are  open  to  eomplaint;  for 
who  save  the  gods  can  claim  through  life's  whole 
course  an  unmixed  happiness  ? 

A  FOKD  WIFE. 

For  what  day  is  more  delightful  to  woman  than 
that  when  she  opes  the  gate  to  her  husband  re- 
turning gloriously  from  war,  preserved  by  the 
Kods  ?  Bear  this  message  to  my  husband,  that  he 
hasten  his  long-desired  return.  May  he  come 
speedily,  where  he  will  find  a  faithful  wife  in  his 
house,  such  as  he  left  her,  a  watch-dog  of  his 
home,  to  his  enemies  irreccn  ilable,  and  in  all 
other  points  aUke,  not  having  effaced  one  single 
seal  in  the  long  course  of  years.  I  have  known  no 
delight  wiih  other  men,  nor  has  there  been  any 
stonderous  report  against  my  character,  any  more 
than  b/ass  can  be  tinged  with  dyes. 

So  Shakespeare  r  Xwdi  Ado  about  Nbtblnff,"  act  fr.  8C  1) 


**  ir  I  know  mon  of  any  man  alive 
Than  that  which  maiden  modesty  doth  warrant, 
Lot  an  my  sins  lack  meroy.** 

Aid  *«  Wtaitar'a  Tate,"  (act  iJL  so.  SK 

**If  one  jot  beyond 
lbs  bomid  of  honor,  or  in  act  or  will 
That  way  inclining,  hardened  be  the  hearts 
Of  aU  that  hear  me,  and  my  near'st  of  kin 
Cry,  Flel  upon  my  graTo." 

HAPPT  ABK  THOSE  WHO  DIE  KOT  CHILDLESS. 

There  is  among  mankind  an  old  adage,  uttered 
in  ancient  times,  '*that  it  is  great  happiness  to 
see  our  children  rise  around  us,  not  dying  child- 
less; but  fronn  good  fortnne  often  sprouts  the 
hitter  fruit  of  woe  to  maa." 

OKS  BASE  DEED  PBODTTCBS  AKOTHEB. 

For  one  base  deed  engenders  more  like  to  its 
own  race;  but  to  those  swayed  by  unbending  Jus- 
tioe  a  beauteous  race  still  flourishes. 


Shelley,  to  his  "Hellas,*' 

**  Bevonge  and  wrong  bring  forth  their  kind, 
Tto  foul  enbs  like  their  parents  are." 

JUSTICE. 

But  Justice  shines  in  smoky  cottages,  and  hon- 
ors the  pious.  Leaving  with  averted  eyes  the 
gorgeous  glare  of  gold  obtained  by  polluted  hands, 
rite  la  wont  to  draw  nigh  to  holiness,  not  revarenc- 
iag  wealth  when  falsely  stamped  with  praise, 
tad  assigiiiiig  each  deed  its  righteous  doom. 


Masiy  are  desirous  to  seem  good  while  they  do 
not  what  is  right  Some  are  ready  to  weep  with 
those  who  weep,  though  the  pang  of  sorrow 
reaches  not  the  heart;  otiiers  join  in  the  joys  of 
others,  dressing  in  forced  smiles  their  unwilling 
face.  ^  But  wi^n  a  man  is  able  to  discern  charac- 
ter, tiien  it  is  not  possible  that  the  eyes  of  a  man,. 
lint  only  seem  with  sympathetic  tear  to  show  a 
kindly  feeling,  should  deceive  him. 

EHVY. 

Few  men  have  stnmgth  of  mind  to  honor  a 
friend's  success  without  a  touch  of  envy;  for  that 
malignant  passion  clinging  to  the  heart  doubles 
the  burden  of  the  man  infected  by  it;  he  is 
weighed  down  by  the  weight  of  his  own  woes,  and 
sighs  to  see  the  happiness  of  others.  I  speak 
from  experience, — ^f or  well  do  I  know,  that  those 
who  bore  in  public  the  semblance  of  my  firmest 
friends,  were  but  the  looking-glass  of  friendship, 
the  shadow  of  a  shade. 

THINQS  THAT  ABE  WELCOME. 

I  would  call  my  husband  a  watch-dog  of  the 
fold,  a  saving  mainstay  of  the  ship,  a  foundation 
pillar  of  the  lofty  roof,  an  only  child  to  a  fond  pa- 
rent, welcome  as  land  to  the  mariner  which  he 
has  descried  beyond  his  hopes,  welcome  as  day 
after  a  night  of  storms,  a  gushing  rill  to  a  thirsty 
wayfarer.  'Tis  pleasant  to  escape  from  all  con* 
straint. 

The  following  heauttful  paraphnwe  is  given  in  the  Qmtfi^ 
terly  Review:-^ 

**  Fsitfaful-as  dog,  the  lonety  tfiepherd's  pride, 
Itue— as  the  hehn,  the  bark'e  protecting  guide. 
Firm— as  the  shaft  that  props  the  towering  dome^ 
Sweet— as  to  shipwrecked  eeaman  land  and  home. 
Lovely— as  child,  a  parent's  sole  delight, 
Radiant--ss  mom  that  breaks  a  stormy  night, 
Grateful— as  stream  that  in  some  deep  recess 
With  riUs  unhoped  the  panting  traveUer  blees, 
Jb  he  that  links  with  mhie  his  chain  of  life, 
NaoMS  himself  lord,  and  deigns  to  call  me  wife." 

TO  BE  FBEB  FBOU  EVIL  THOUGHTS. 

To  be  without  evil  thoughts  is  God's  best  gift; 
but  we  must  call  him  happy  who  has  ended  life  in 
prosperity. 

THE  POPULAB  VOICE. 

Yet  has  the  popular  voice  much  potency. 

THE  UWEirVTED. 

But  the  unenvied  is  not  of  the  happy. 

BE  KOT  ELATED. 

God  from  afar  looks  graciously  on  him  t^at  is 
mild  in  victory;  for  no  one  willingly  submits  to 
the  yoke  of  slavery. 

MIBEBT  IS  THE  LOT  OF  MAKKIKD. 

For  there  is  a  limit  to  the  best  of  health;  diseafle 
creeps  upon  it  as  a  close-adjoining  neighbor:  and 
a  man's  destiny  holding  on  a  straight  coarse  is  apt 
to  dash  upon  a  hidden  reef.  If  timidity  fling  away 
a  x>art  of  his  wealth  with  a  well-measured  cast  of 
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the  sling,  the  whole  fabric  sinks  not,  though  teem- 
ing with  woe,  nor  founders  the  bark  beneath  the 
sea.  For  often,  by  Jove's  gracious  goodness,  the 
yearly  furrows  quell  the  pangs  of  hunger. 

V  WHO  CAN  RECALL  UFB? 

But  who  can  recall  by  charms  man's  purple 
streaming  blood,  when  it  has  once  fallen  on  the 
ground  before  his  feet?  Otherwise  Jove  would 
not  have  put  an  end  to  the  leech  (CEsculapius)  who 
could  raise  the  dead.  And  if  fate  fixed  irrevoca- 
bly by  the  gods  did  not  prevent  another  fate  from 
bringing  assistance,  I  would  bring  it,  and  my 
heart,  outstripping  my  tongue,  would  have  poured 
f  ortli  the  tale. 

CONTBAST  OF  AN  OLD  FAMILT  AND  AN   UP8TABT. 

If  slavery  be  a  man's  fate,  great  is  the  advan- 
tage of  having  masters  of  long-established  opu- 
lence. For  they  who  have  reaped  a  rich  harvest 
unexpectedly  are  harsh  to  their  slaves  in  all 
things,  and  go  beyond  the  line  of  right. 

PBOSPERITY  AND  ADVEB8ITT. 

Alas  for  the  fate  of  men !  Even  in  the  midst  of 
the  highest  prosperity  a  shadow  may  overturn 
them ;  but  if  they  be  in  adverse  fortune,  a  moist- 
ened sponge  can  blot  out  the  picture. 

PB08PEBOU8   FORTUNE. 

All  men  have  boundless  wishes  for  prosperous 
fortune;  none  will  banish  and  keep  it  from  their 
dwelling,  saying,  *' Enter  thou  no  more." 

TO  KNOW  AND  TO  CONJECTURE  ARE  NOT  THE 

SAME. 

To  know  and  to  conjecture  differ  widely. 


TO     CIRCUMVENT    A    FOE     UNDER    THE    FORM 

FRIENDSHIP. 


OF 


For  how  could  one,  conceiving  thoughts  of  ven- 
geance on  a  foe,  achieve  the  deed  more  surely 
tiian  to  bear  the  form  of  friendship,  encircling 
him  with  wiles  difficult  to  overleap? 

qUALITIBS  OF  WOMAN. 

Wiles  and  deceit  are  female  qualities. 

EXILES. 

An  exile,  I  well  know,  feeds  on  vain  hopes. 

SUCCESS  WOBSHIPPED  AS   A  GOD. 

Success!  to  thee, 
As  to  a  god,  men  bend  the  knee. 

JUSTICE. 

The  swift  stroke  of  Justice  comes  down  upon 
some  in  the  noonday  light;  pain  waits  on  others 
slowly  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  and  the  gloom  of 
night  overshadows  them. 

ONE  FATE  ALIKE  TO  BOND  AND  FREE. 

For  destiny  awaits  alike  the  free  man  and  him 
that  trembles  at  the  tyrannous  hand  of  a  lord» 


DOBR  MUST  SUFFER. 

But  O  ye  mighty  Fates!  grant  that,  by  theinll 
of  Jove,  it  may  end  as  justice  requires— ^*  In  re> 
torn  for  a  hostile  speech,  let  a  hostile  speech  be 
paid  back,"  cries  Justice,  loudly,  as  she  exacts 
the  debt;  *^and  in  return  for  a  murderous  blow. 
let  him  suffer  a  murderous  blow."  ''Doer  must 
suffer,"  thus  saith  the  thrice-old  proverb. 

THE  SOUL  LITES. 

My  child,  the  consuming  fire  of  the  funeral  pile 
quells  not  the  spirit  of  the  dead,  but  in  after  times 
he  shows  his  wrath.  The  dead  is  bewailed,  and 
he  who  wronged  him  is  discovered. 

Shakespeare  ("  Hamlet,"  act  L  ac.  8)  says— 

"Foul  deeds  wfl]  rise, 
Though  all  the  earth  o'erwfaaha  them,  to  mMi*a 


.    WORDS  ARE  DAGGERS. 

This  pierced  qtute  through  my  ears,  like  a  dait 

Shakespeare  C*  Hamlet,"  act  m.  sa  8)  flays— 

"Oh  speak  to  me  no  more; 
llieee  words  like  daggers  enter  in  mine  ears; 
No  mosv,  sweet  Hamletl " 

BLOOD  FOR  BLOOD. 

But  it  is  a  law  that  drops  of  gore  poured  upon    I 
the  ground  call  for  other  bloodshed  in  addition. 

So  Genesis  (iz.  6):  "  Whoso  sheddetfa  man*s  blood,  bj  mu 
shall  his  blood  be  shed." 


WHAT  IS  POREDOOMED, 

That  which  is  foredoomed  remains  from  the 
olden  time,  and  will  come  to  those  who  pray  for  it 

CHILDREN. 

For  children  preserve  the  fame  of  the  dead  with 
surviving  glory,  and  are  like  corks  that  buoy  the 
net,  saving  the  flaxen  line  from  sinking  to  the  bot- 
tom. 

MURDER  CANNOT  BE  EXPIATED. 

For  though  one  were  to  pour  out  every  kind  U 
libation  for  a  single  murder,  vain  is  the  labor;  so 
runs  the  proverb. 

THE  DARING  SPIRIT  OF  HAN. 

One  may  describe  creatures  that  fly  and  thoie 
that  crawl,  and  the  fierce  rage  of  hurricanes,  but 
who  can  describe  the  arrogant  daring  of  man  sod 
of  woman  of  hardened  spirit,  and  their  loves,  lesd- 
ing  them  to  endure  everything,  even  the  utmost 
woes  of  mortals.  Unlioly  love,  lording  it  in  femsle 
heart,  overcomes  the  conjugal  union  of  brutes  and 
of  men. 

MISERY  OF  MAN. 

None  of  mortals  can  hope  to  live'  unscathed  a 
life  through  its  whole  course,  free  from  misfort- 
unes. Alas  I  alas  I  of  troubles  one  is  just  upon  us, 
and  another  will  come. 

FURIES. 

Away  I  I  bid  you  off  with  speed  from  these 
abodes ;  out  from  the  oracular  shrines,  lest,  havini; 
received  the  winged  swift  snake  (arrow)  hurled 
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from  the  goIden-twiBted  string,  you  disgorge  with 
pain  the  black  gore  you  sucked  from  men,  vomit- 
ing the  clots  of  blood  which  you  have  drawn  from 
them.  It  is  in  every  way  unbecoming  to  enter 
these  abodes  of  mine;  go  where  heads  are 
wrenched  from  the  body  and  eyes  are  gouged,  to 
revengeful  deeds  and  slaughters,  maiming  of  boys 
and  stonings,  and  where  those  impaled  by  the 
spine  groan  with  loud  yellings.  Te  hags  abhorred, 
these  are  the  feasts  in  which  you  delight;  your 
execrable  form  is  proof  of  this.  It  is  right  that 
such  should  inhabit  the  dens  of  the  blood-ravening 
lion,  but  not  to  tarry  in  these  prophetic  shrines 
with  impure  tread.  Of  such  a  herd  the  gods  dis- 
dain to  take  the  charge. 

THB  INVOGENT  AlTD  THE  IMPIOUS. 

No  vindictive  rage  from  us  (the  Furies)  comes 
stealthily  on  him  whose  hands  are  free  from  guilt, 
but  he  passes  through  life  without  harm.  Where- 
as whoever,  like  this  man,  commits  crimes  and 
hides  his  ruffian  hands,  we  are  close  at  hand  as 
witnesses  of  the  deed,  api>earing  as  avengers  of 
blood. 

THE  HUBDEBBB. 

For  avenging  Fate  has  assigned  us  (the  Furies) 
this  office,  saying,  *^  Let  those  guilty  of  murders 
without  provocation  be  pursued  till  they  find  ref- 
uge in  the  realms  below;"  even  when  dead  they 
aie  not  quite  free.  But  over  the  victims  let  tliis 
be  the  song,  bringing  madness,  distracting,  mind- 
destroying,  the  hymn  of  the  Furies,  thaC  charms 
minds  without  the  lyre,  causing  shii veiling  ta 
mortals. 

HEAB  BOTH  PASTIES. 

He  hears  but  half  that  hears  one  party  only. 

SOBBOW. 

It  is  good  to  grow  wise  under  sorrow. 

TBB  mqUITIBS  OF  THE  FATHEBS  VISITED  OIT  THE 

CHILDBEN. 

For  ti&e  Fiates  have  assigned  them  (the  Furies)  a 
despotic  sway  over  men  in  all  things;  he  who  feels 
their  terrors,  knows  not  whence  come  the  ills  of 
life;  for  the  sire's  long-passed  crimes  bring  chast- 
ening on  their  sons,  and  amidst  his  thoughts  of 
greatness  silent  ruin  with  hostile  wrath  crushes 
Urn. 

THE  MASTEH  THE  EYE  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

For  I  deem  the  presence  of  the  master  to  be  the 
eye  of  the  house. 

MEN  ABE  A  SUFFICIENT  BULWABK. 

For  whilo  there  are  men,  there  is  a  sure  bulwark. 

THE  AFFLICTED  FEAB  ALL  THINGS. 

Hy  friends,  whoever  has  experienced  misfort- 
unes knows  that  when  a  mountain-wave  of  ills 
cones  upon  mortals,  they  are  wont  to  fear  all 
things;  but  when  the  gale  of  fortune  blows 
smoothly,  they  are  confident  that  the  same  deity 
will  constantly  propel  their  bark  with  a  favorable 
breese. 


TH^  LOT  OF  MEN  MUST  BE  BOBNE. 

Human  misfortunes  must  befall  mankind.  For 
afflictions  rise,  many  from  sea,  and  many  from 
land,  if  life  be  measured  through  a  lengjihened 
course. 

So  Job  (▼.  7>— "  Yet  man  Is  born  to  trouble,  as  the  sparks 
fly  upward/" 


»» 


THB    DOOMED. 

But  when  a  man  is  rushing  on  the  road  to  de- 
struction, Qod  also  lends  a  hand. 

0PPBEB8I0N. 

How  unbecoming  it  is  for  one  that  is  mortal  to 
entertain  proud  aspiring  thoughts;  for  presumjv- 
tion,  when  it  has  put  forth  the  blade,  is  wont  to 
produce  for  fruit  an  all-mournful  harvest  of 
woe. 

VOICELESS  LAW. 

Thou  seest  voiceless  law,  which  is  not  seen  by 
thee  while  thou  sleepest,  walkest,  and  sittest,  but 
which  accompanies  thee  now  sideways,  now  be- 
hind. For  the  darkness  of  nijjht  does  not  conceal 
thy  evil  deeds,  but  whatsoever  crime  thou  hast 
committed,  doubt  not  some  one  has  seen  it. 

THE  MIGHTY  POWEB  OF  OOD. 

O  Jupiter!  father  Jupiter!  thine  is  the  mighty 
power  of  heaven;  thou  lookost  on  the  villanous 
and  lawless  acts  of  the  celestials  and  of  men;  it 
belongs  to  thee  to  watch  the  violence  of,  and  pass 
sentence  on,  the  deeds  of  savage  beasts. 

A  PBOSPEBOUS  FOOL. 

A  senseless  fool  in  prosperity  is  certainly  a  heavy 
burden. 


80  FroT^ertM  (XXX.  »«)— "A  fool,  when  he  is  flll«i  with 
meat" 

THE  BESULT  OF  INDULGENCE  IN  WINE.. 

Bronze  is  the  mirror  to  reflect  the  face,  wine  to 
reflect  the  mind. 

W0BD8. 
Words  are  the  cause  of  senseless  wrath. ' 

So  ProTerbfl  (xv.  1>— "  A  soft  answer  tumeth  away  wrath: 
but  grloTOus  words  stir  up  anger.'* 

OATHS. 

Oaths  are  not  the  cause  why  a  man  is  believed, 
but  the  character  of  the  man  is  the  cause  why  the 
oath  is  believed. 

THE  DISTBEBSED. 

Ood  loves  to  assist  those  in  distress. 

80  Psahns  (xliv.  1)—'*  God  is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a 
very  present  help  in  trouble.'' 


i» 


THE  WICKED  IN  PBOSPEBITr. 

The  wicked  in  prosperity  are  not  to  be  borne. 

80  Psalms  (x.  2)—"  The  wicked  In  his  pride  doth  persecute 
the  poor:  let  them  be  taken  in  the  devices  that  ther  have  im* 
agined." 
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THS  RACK  07  MAN. 

For  the  raoe  of  man  has  thoaghte  that  Itot 
merely  f<Nr  a  day,  and  are  no  more  real  than  the 
Bbadowa  of  smoke. 

So  Psalms  (cii  8)—**  For  mj  days  are  consumed  Uke  tmoke, 
and  n^  bones  are  burned  as  an  hearth.*' 

FOBTUNB. 

Fortune,  thou  beginning  and  end  of  mortals  I  it 
is  thou  that  bestowest  the  glory  of  wisdom  on  hu- 
man works;  and  the  good  more  than  the  bad 
spring  from  thee.  Beauty  and  grace  shine  around 
thy  golden  wing;  and  whatever  is  weighed  by  thy 
scales  is  most  blessed.  In  the  midst  of  distresses 
thou  pointest  the  way  out  of  difficulties;  thou 
sheddest  a  bright  light  in  darkness,  thou  most  ex- 
cellent of  divinities. 

MAN  DIES  ONLY  AT  HIS  FATAL  MOBCEITT. 

But  neither  does  any  one,  however  many  wounds 
he  may  have  received,  die,  unless  he  has  run  his 
allotted  term  of  life;  nor  does  any  man,  though  he 
sits  quietly  by  the  fireside  under  his  own  roof,  es- 
cape the  more  his  fated  doom. 

So  Job  (viL  1)~"  Is  there  not  an  appointed  time  to  man 
upon  earth?  are  not  his  days  also  like  the  days  of  an  hireling?'' 

HATRED  OF  DEATH  KOT  JUST. 

Men  do  not  with  justice  hate  death,  whieh  is  a 
mighty  remedy  for  many  woes. 

THE  IKDUSTBIOUS. 

Glory,  begotten  of  labor,  is  a  debt  owed  by  the 
gods  to  the  man  who  works  laboriously. 

So  Prorerfas  (ziil.  11)—'*  He  that  gathers  by  labor  shall  fai- 
oreaae." 

POWBB  Ain)  JUSTICE. 

When  power  and  justice  unite,  what  stronger 
pair  is  there  than  this? 

DEATH  TO  B9  PREPEBBED  TO  A  LIFE  OF  WICKED- 
NESS. 

Death  is  more  desirable  than  a  wicked  life. 
And  not  to  be  bom  is  better  than  to  lead  a  dis- 
graceful life. 

DEATH  BPUBK8  GIFTS. 

Death  alone  of  the  gods  cares  not  for  gifts,  nor 

'  wilt  thou  accept  sacrifices  nor  libations.    Nq  altar 

is  erected  to  thee,  nor  is  any  hymn  sung  to  thy 

praise.    Persuasion  stands  aloof  from  thee  alone 

of  the  gods. 

DEATH  THE  PHT8ICIAH. 

O  thou  savior  Death!  do  not  despise  me  coming 
to  thee,  for  thou  alone  art  the  physician  of  in- 
curable woes;  no  sorrow  reaches  tiie  dead. 

JUSTICE  WATCHES  OVEB  THE  DEAD. 

If  thou  wishest  to  do  good  or  ill  to  the  dead, 
thou  hast  in  both  ways  those  who  have  neither  joy 
nor  sorrow;  yet  recollect  that  there  is  an  avenging 
goddess  sui>erior  to  us,  and  justice  feels  a  jealousy 
over  the  character  of  tiie  dead. 


ALC^nS. 

Algjeus,  of  Mitylene,  one  of  the  greatest  Ijik 
poets  of  Greece,  flourished  about  the  beginniBg  of 
the  0th  century  b.c. 

BRAVE  MEN  THE  BBST  BULWARK  OF  A  CTTT. 

It  is  not  the  stones  of  a  city,  well  built  in,  hot 
brave  men,  that  are  the  bulwaik  of  a  city. 


ALEXIS. 

FLOUBIBHBD  B.C.  .$66. 

Alexis,  a  native  of  Thurii,  in  Italy,  was  the 
uncle  of  the  celebrated  Menander,  and  one  of  the 
principal  writers  of  the  middle  comedy.  He 
flourished  b.c.  356,  and  continued  to  exhibit  till 
B.C.  a06,  being  upwards  of  one  hundred  years  old 
when  he  died.  He  wrote  245  plays,  of  which  Athe- 
n»us  gives  the  titles  of  113. 

SEEK  AlTD  WE  SHALL  FIND. 

All  that  thou  seekest  may  be  found,  if  thoa 
shrinkest  not  nor  fliest  from  labor.  For  since 
some  have  discovered  things  in  heaven,  thongh 
they  are  far  removed,  such  as  the  rising  and  set- 
ting of  the  stars,  the  solstices  and  eclipses  fi 
the  sun,  what  common  things  that  are  connected 
with  man  here  below,  should  be  able  to  esc^w  his 
search? 

THE  CHANGES  OF  LIFE. 

This  life  is  like  a  game  played  with  dice— the 
same  flgures  do  not  always  turn  up :  so,  too,  life 
has  not  always  the  same  shape,  but  is  ever  chang* 
ing. 

MAN  BE8BICBLE8  WINE. 

The  nature  of  man  is  in  some  respects  veiy  nsch 
resembling  wine.  For,  like  new  wine,  the  yoath- 
ful  mind  requires  to  have  its  fermentation  thrown 
off,  and  its  roughness  skimmed ;  but  when  its  exces- 
sive violence  has  abated,  and  the  fury,  which 
swam  on  the  top,  has  disappeared,  then  it  beoomee 
drinkable,  and  settles  down,  continuing  ploawnt 
to  all  future  time. 

TBUST  DEEDS,  NOT  OATHS. 

The  wise  ought  not  to  trust  the  oaths  of  WB^t 
but  always  their  deeds. 

THE  BYKNING  OF  LIFE. 

For  now  my  life  ^s  approaching  its  evening. 

SLEEP. 

Neither  mortal  nor  immortal,  but  having  a  eer- 
tain  composite  nature,  so  as  to  live  neither  tiie  life 
of  man  nor  of  the  gods,  but  to  be  always  springing 
up  anew,  and  again  perishing,  invisible  to  tiie  eye, 
but  known  to  all.— »B.  Thou  always  lovest,  0 
woman,  to  speak  in  riddles.  —  A.  "Suj,  I  spesk 
plainly,  and  in  tiie  utmost  simplicity. — B.  Wbo» 
then,  can  this  youngster  be  with  such  a  natoief-* 
A,  Sleep,  my  good  girl,  the  soother  of  the  laboi» 
of  man. 


AMPHIS.—A2rACBX0N.—A2rAXA2n>SIDE3. 
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BICHBS  TAJCS  UHTO  THXMBXLVSS  WINGS. 


» 


Begud  riches  as  the  last  of  the  good  things  of 
this  life,  for  they  are  the  least  certain  of  the  things 
ve  possess:  other  things  remain  with  those  who 
possess  them  in  a  moderate  degree.- 

WOMAH  DIFFICULT  TO  BE  OUABDBD.  ' 

Neither  walls  nor  goods  nor  anything  is  more 
difficult  to  be  guarded  than  woman. 

PLEASURS. 

Fly  pleasure,  which  at  last  brings  loss. 

THB  DREGS   OF  LIFE  ABE  LIKE  YDTKGAB. 

Our  life  has  great  resemblance  to  wine;  when 
Jittie  of  it  remains,  it  becomes  vinegar:  for  all 
[lioman  ills  proceed  to  old  age  as  to  a  workshop. 


AMPHIS. 

FLOUBISHED  A^OUT  B.C.  S82. 

Amphis,  a  poet  of  the  middle  comedy,  flourished 
sboat  B.C.  332.  We  haye  the  titles  of  twenty-six 
nf  his  plays. 

ABT. 

There  is  no  sweeter  consolation  in  misfortune 
ttsQ  the  pursuit  of  art;  for  the  mind  employed  in 
Soqniring  it  sails  secretly  past  its  mishaps. 


DBINK,  AJSTD  BS  MEBBT. 

Drink,  be  merry!  life  is  mortal,  the  time  on 
ttrth  is  short;  death  is  immortal  when  we  are 
«M)edead. 

A  MAN  Hr  DI8TBB88. 

Apollo,  how  ill  to  please  is  man  in  distress  and 
[iDDoyed  by  everything. 


There  is  nothing  more  powerful  than  silence. 


ANACREON. 

FIiOITBISHED  B.C.  659-526. 

AvACBBOir,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Giesk  lyric  iK>ets,  was  a  native  of  Teos,  in  Asia 
IfiacH',  respecting  whom  we  have  few  facts  on 
which  we  can  depend.  He  was  the  contemporary 
if  Cyras,  Cambyses,  and  Polycrates  of  Samoa,  at 
wfaoie  court  we  And  him,  b.c.  531,  enjoying  high 
tmnr,  and  singing  the  praises  of  the  tyrant.  We 
next  hear  of  him  at  the  court  of  Hipparchus  at 
Athens,  b.c.  525,  where  he  met  the  poet  Simonides. 
fie  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  being  choked,  as 
'1Bt»  story  goes,  by  a  cherry-stone.  Except  that  he 
yai  a  voluptuary,  and  spent  his  time  in  singing 
IBie  praises  of  love,  we  know  little  else  respecting 
Ms  private  history.  There  were  five  books  of 
fAascreon's  poems  in  the  time  of  Suidas,  who  is 
nppoB^  to  have  lived  in  the  eleventh  century, 
m  of  these  only  a  few  extracts  have  been  pre- 
ivred.   We  have  given  a  few  extracts  froi:i  his 


odes,  though  it  is  supposed  that  they  may  be  of  a 
later  date  than  the  time  of  Anacreon. 

Tax  BEAUTY  OF  WOUBJf. 

Nature  has  given  horns  to  bulls,  hoofs  to  horses, 
swiftness  to  hares,  the  power  of  swimming  to 
fishes,  of  flying  to  birds,  understanding  to  men. 
She  had  nothing  more  for  women.  What  then  does 
she  give?  Beauty,  which  can  resist  shields  and 
spears.  She  who  is  beautiful,  is  stronger  than 
iron  and  fire. 

LIPE  PASSES  SWIFTLY  AWAY. 

For  like  the  chariot's  wheel  life  runs  fast  away. 
A  little  dust  we  lie,  when  our  body  has  sunk  in 
dissolution. 

ENJOY  THE  PRESENT. 

Since  I  was  bom  a  mortal,  to  pass  over  the 
beaten  track  of  life,  the  road  I  have  often  passed, 
I  know;  what  I  have  to  run  over,  of  that  I  am  un- 
acquainted. Teasing  cares,  leave  me  alone  I  What 
have  I  to  do  with  you?  Before  my  last  hour  shaU 
come,  I  shall  play,  I  shall  laugh,  I  shall  dance  with 
the  fair  Lyo»us. 

So  Luke  (xU.  19>— "Take  thine  ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be 
merry;  "  and  (xt.  8S)— ^^Letns  eat  and  be  menry.** 

ADVANTAGES  OF  WINE. 

When  I  quaff  wine,  my  cares  are  lulled  to  rest. 
What  have  I  to  do  with  labors,  woes,  or  cares? 
Die  I  must,  whether  I  will  or  no.  Why  should  I 
wander  through  life?  Let  us  then  quaff  the  wine 
of  fair  Lyoeus.    With  it  our  cares  are  forgotten. 

GOLD. 

In  consequence  of  gold  there  are  no  brothers,  no 
parents,  but  wars  and  murders  arise  from  it  And 
what  is  worse,  for  it  we  lovers  are  bought  and  sold. 

OLD  AGE. 

Kow  we  have  gray  temples,  and  a  white  head; 
no  longer  is  graceful  youth  present,  but  decayed 
teeth;  no  longer  is  there  remaining  much  time  of 
pleasant  life.  Therefore,  often  do  I  drop  the  tear, 
dreading  Tartarus.  The  gulf  of  Hades  is  terrific, 
and  the  way  to  it  painful,  for  it  is  not  for  man, 
once  down,  to  reascend. 


ANAXANDRIDES. 

FLOURISHED  B.C.  S76. 

Anaxandrides,  a  writer  of  the  middle  comedy, 
was  a  native  of  the  city  Camirus,  in  Rhodes,  or, 
according  to  others,  of  Colophon,  in  Ionia.  He 
flourished  b.c.  876,  and  was  exhibiting  his  dra- 
matic pieces  till  b.c.  347,  when  he  was  present  at 
the  celebration  of  the  Olympia  at  Bium  by  Philip, 
king  of  Macedon.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  vicious  stage  by  the 
introduction  of  love  scenes  and  intrigues.  If  his 
play  was  unsuccessful,  he  used  to  consign  it  as 
waste  paper  to  the  performers,  and  never  deigned 
to  retouch  it,  as  other  authors  were  in  the  habit 
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ANONYMOUS, 


of  doiug  (A then.  iz.  8^4,  a.)>  Hii  death  U  said  to 
have  been  caused  by  the  following  ciroumstance : 
Euripides  had  said  in  one  of  his  tragedies,  '*  Ka- 
ture  has  wished  it  so,  who  regards  not  laws. "  An- 
axandrides  parodied  the  verse  by  substituting 
"  the  city  "  instead  of  *'  nature.''  The  Athenians 
condemned  him  to  die  by  starvation  (Suidas). 
Athenseus  mentions  the  names  of  twenty-two  of 
his  comedies. 

OLD  AOB. 

Old  age  is  not,  father,  the  heaviest  of  burdens, 
as  thou  thinlcest;  but  whoever  bears  it  unwisely, 
he  is  the  party  who  makes  it  so;  if  he  bears  it 
without  grumbling,  he  sometimes  in  this  way  lulls 
it  asleep,  dexterously  changing  its  character,  tak- 
ing away  pain  and  substituting  pleasure,  but  mak- 
ing it  pain  if  he  is  peevish. 

▲  BLABBSB. 

Whoever  receiving  a  statement  in  confidence 
proceeds  to  repeat  it,  is  a  scoundrel,  or  very  leaky. 
If  he  does  it  for  personal  gain,  he  is  a  scoundrel; 
and  if  he  does  so  without  a  personal  object,  he  is 
leaky:  both  characters  are  equally  bad. 


PLEASUBB. 


Don't  make  thyself  a  slave  to  pleasure, 
is  the  act  of  a  lewd  woman,  not  of  a  man. 


That 


DBATH. 


It  is  good  to  die  before  a  man  has  done  anything 
worthy  of  death. 


ANONYMOUS. 


GOOD  SPIBITS. 


Round  thy  fiery  throne  stand  labor-loving  an- 
gels, whose  business  it  is  that  all  things  be  accom- 
plished for  men. 

EVIL  SPIBITS. 

(God)  whom  the  devils  fear,  and  the  multitude 
•of  gods  regard  with  awe. 

•  "  CAST  YOUB  CABB  XTPOV  GOD." 

Oast  all  thy  care  upon  the  gods:  they  often 
.raise  men  from  misfortunes,  who  are  lying  on  the 
•dark  earth:  and  again,  often  overthrow  those  who 
.are  enjoying  the  height  of  prosperity. 

So  1  Peter  (t.  7)—"  Casting  all  your  care  upon  bim;  for  he 
careth  for  you. 

GOD  IB  ALL-WISB. 

God  always  directs  all  things  and  lives  in  him- 
self, since  he  is  wisdom  itself. 

GOD  IB  HOLT. 

God  differs  from  the  good  man  this  much,  that 
God  is  virtue  pure  and  uncorrupted,  free  from  all 
ihuman  weakness. 

So  Beyelatton  (zv.  4)—'*  For  thou  only  art  holy." 


GOD  18  AI/Ii-WIBB. 

€k>d  always  directs  all  things  and  lives  in  him- 
self, since  he  is  wisdom  itself. 
So  BomaoB  (zvL  S7)— «' To  God,  only  wise,  be  gtay." 

GOD. 

God  is  mind  and  spirit;  and  thd  mler  of  tiie whole 
mass  of  the  universa  God  can  neitiier  be  swa 
nor  perceived  by  any  sense,  but  is  only  oompi»> 
bended  by  words  and  the  mind's  eye.  But  bis 
works  and  what  he  does  are  evident,  and  percei?ed 
by  all  meiL 

So  Oninthlaiis  (IL 14)-."  Eyen  80  tiie  tilings  of  God  knovefh 
no  man,  but  the  spirit  of  God.  But  the  natural  man  reoefTott 
not  the  things  of  the  spirit  of  God.  Neither  can  he  knov 
them,  because  th«y  are  spdrltaally  diaoenied.*^ 

Dionysius  Cato  says—*'  If  God  be  a  spirit,  as 
our  poets  say,  he  is  to  be  specially  wonhipped 
with  a  pure  mind." 

St.  John  (hr.  94)—"  God  is  a  spirit:  and  they  that  wonihlp him 
must  worship  him  In  spirt  and  in  truth." 


FBIBKD8  AND  BNBMIBS. 

We  must  treat  our  friend  kindly,  that  he  xaay 
be  still  more  a  friend,  but  make  our  enemy  onr 
friend. 

Bo  Bmnaas  (zlL  S0>->**  Therefore,  If  thhie  enemy  bmat; 
feed  hhn;  If  he  thirst,  gire  him  drink:  for  Inaodoiag  ttoi 
Shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head.* 


\ 


»» 


ONB  GOD. 

There  is  one  self -existing  being;  eveiythiDf 
that  is  generated  is  produced  by  him  alive,  and 
there  is  no  one  that  rules  except  the  Almighty 
king. 

So  Ephesians  (Iv.  6>— **  One  God  and  father  of  all,  who  is 
above  all*  and  thiDUfl^  an,  and  in  yon  alL** 

HOLINESS  TO  THE  LOBD. 

''He  who  enters  witliin  the  precincts  of  the 
temple  full  of  incense  ought  to  be  holy:  h<diiiMS 
is  to  have  holy  thoughts."  This  is  the  inscrip- 
tion in  the  Temple  at  Epidaurus. 


GOD  BEEN  BT  NONE. 

No  mortsd  sees  God,  but  he  sees  alL 

So  Exodus  (xz.  21)— *'But  Uoees  drew  near  onto  tte  tUA  ' 
darimesB  where  God  waa." 

CONSCyCNCE  IB  A  GOD. 

Conscience  is  a  Grod  to  all  men. 

Seneca  (Bp.  41),  says  much  to  the  same  effset :— **  lAeRii  { 
a  sacred  q;»irit  seated  within  us,  the  oberver  and  gnardlaaat 
what  is  good  and  bad  to  us ;  he,  aooording  as  he  la  traateil  tf 
us,  sohe  treats  us."  , 

So  Romans  (iz.  1)—"  I  lie  not;  my  oonadenoe  aliobeirtiC 
me  witness  in  the  Holy  Ghost** 

ANGBB. 

Anger  often  has  revealed  the  concealed  thoQghii 
of  men  much  more  effectually  than  madmen. 

FORCE  WITHOUT  PBUDENCB. 

Force  attended  by  wisdom  is  very  advantageous 
but  ruinous  apart;  it  brings  calamity. 


AJSmPHANEB. 
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A  child  is  either  a  cause  of  fear  or  grief  during 
the  whole  of  life. 

INEZOBABLE  HXCESiSITT. 

For  inexorable  necessity  has  power  over  man; 
it  has  no  dread  of  the  immortals,  who  haTehooses 
in  Olympus  away  from  sad  grief. 

OIJ>  AGB. 

When  thou  hast  got  past  the  sixtieth  sun,  O 
GryliiiSy  die  and  become  ashes;  how  dark  is  the 
angel  of  life  after  thatl  for  now  the  light  of  life  is 
dimmed. 

VO  OBB  ALWAYS  HAPPT. 

It  is  best  for  mortals  not  to  be  bom,  nor  to  see 
the  light  of  the  sun.    No  one  is  fortunate  all  his 

life. 

OLD  AOB  AND  MABmAGE. 

Old  age  and  marriage  have  a  great  resemblance 
to  each  other,  for  we  are  in  a  hurry  to  obtain  both ; 
and  when  we  have  obtained  them,  then  we  are 
grieyed. 


KOT  LOST,  BTTT  GONX  BBFOBB. 

We  should  lament  in.moderation  the  loss  of  our 
friends,  for  they  are  not  dead,  but  have  gone  be- 
fore the  same  road  which  we  must  all  necessarily 
pass;  tiien  we  also  will  hereafter  come  to  the  same 
place  with  them,  spending  eternity  in  their  com- 
pany. 

This  idea  Ib  often  referred  to  by  Seneca— 

(Oon.  Marc.,  80).— *'Let  lis  think  that  they  are  absent,  and 
let  us  deceiye  ourselTes.  .  .  .  We  have  sent  them  away,  nay, 
ve  have  sent  them  before,  about  to  follow  tfaem.^*  Again 
(I^ist.  00)—**  He  has  been  sent  before,  whom  those  thinkest  to 
have  perished."  Again  (Oon.  Polyb.,  98>— "  Thou  art  mis- 
taken, eta  Why  do  we  bemoan  what  Is  fftted?  He  has  not 
left  us,  but  gone  before."  Again  (Epist  08)—'*  And  perhaps, 
if  only  the  Idea  of  the  wise  is  true,  and  some  place  receive 
us  after  death,  he  whom  we  think  to  have  perished  has  bee4 
sent  before  us." 

So  E.  EUiot  C*  The  Bzeuiston  ">- 


tk 


The  buried  are  not  lost,  but  gone  before. 


»i 


^'THIS  NIGHT  THY  SOUL  SHALL  BE  BBQUIBBD 

THEE." 


OF 


Health!  thou  most  august  of  the  blessed  good- 
nesses, with  thee  may  I  spend  the  remainder  of  my 
life;  mayest  thou  benignly  dwell  with  me;  for  if 
there  be  any  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  riches,  or 
children,  or  royal  power  making  men  equal  to  the 
gods,  or  longing  desire,  which  we  hunt  after  with 
tiie  secret  nets  of  Yenus,  or  if  there  be  any  other 
delight  bestowed  on  men  by  the  gods,  or  respite 
from  pains,  with  thee,  blessed  Health,  all  these 
flomish  and  beam  effulgent  like  the  spring  arising 
from  the  graces:  without  thee,  no  one  is  happy. 

GOD  IS  SLOW  IK  PUNISHING. 

Such  is  the  way  that  €k)d  punishes,  not  on 
every  occasion  as  a  mortal  man,  who  is  quick 
in  temper.  Whoeyer  commits  transgression  is  not 
altogeUier  f  oi^gotten,  but  in  every  case  is  found 
oat  at  last.  He  punishes  one  immediately,  an- 
other at  a  later  period;  if  they  escape,  and  ap- 
proaching fate  does  not  come  hastily  upon  them, 
it  comes  in  every  case  at  last;  either  their  chil- 
dren or  their  distant  posterity  suffer  for  their 
deeds,  though  themselves  guiltless. 

BoSlrsch  (▼.  5)—"  Say  not,  I  have  sfamed,  and  what  harm 
hqipened  to  me?  for  the  Lord  is  long-suffering.  He  will  in  no 
Vi^lettfaeego." 


ANTIPHAKES. 
BOBN  ABOUT  B.C.  404— DIED  ABOXTT  B.C.  380. 

Anhphaneb,  the  most  highly  esteemed  writer 
of  the  middle  comedy,  of  whose  personal  history 
we  know  nothing.  We  still  possess  the  titles  of 
about  130  of  his  plays;  but  in  all  they  are  said  to 
have  been  S65,  or  at  least  260,  as  some  of  the  plays 
ascribed  to  him  were  by  other  writers. 


Ko  one,  master,  has  ever  died  who  was  ready  to 
die;  but  Charon  draws  by  the  legs  to  his  ferry- 
boat those  who  are  desirous  to  live,  and  carries 
them  off  in  the  midst  of  their  banquetings,  and 
with  everything  around  them  richly  to  enjoy.  It 
is  hunger  that  is  the  medicine  for  immortality* 

OU>  AGE. 

O  old  age!  how  desired  thou  art  by  all,  how 
happy  thou  art  thought  to  be  I  then,  when  thou 
comest,  how  sad,  how  full  of  sorrow;  no  one 
speaks  well  of  thee,  every  one  ill  of  thee,  if  he 
speaks  with  wisdom. 

BICHE8  AND  POVEBTT. 

Riches  are  a  cloak  for  ills,  O  mother;  poverty  is 
transparent  and  abject. 

^    THE  UPBIGHT. 

He  who  commits  no  crime  requires  no  law. 

UNBIGHTEOUS  GAINS. 

Unjust  gains  give    short-lived  pleasures)  but 

afterwards  lengthen^  griefs. 

So  Proverbs  (zvl8)->"  Better  is  a  Uttte  with  righteousness, 
than  great  revenues  vrithout  right" 

THE     ACqUTSmON     OF    WEALTH     DEADENS     THE 
SENSE  OF  BIGHT   AND    WBONG. 

How  unhappy  thou  art,  to  whom  the  base  ap^ 
pears  preferable  to  the  honorable  for  the  sake  of 
gain;  for  the  acquiring  of  riches  darkens  the 
sense  of  right  and  wrong  I 

MOBTALITT  OF  ^AN. 

My  best  of  friends,  if  thou  art  mortal,  think  of 
thy  mortality. 

A  GOOD  CONSCIENCE. 

To  be  conscious  to  one's  self  of  having  committed 
no  unjust  act  throughout  life  is  the  cause  of 
much  pleasure. 

DILIGENCE. 

AH  things  are  subservient  to  diligence. 
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HABITS  OF  HOarOB. 


Habits  of  justice  are  a  most  yaluable  possession. 


A  SLAVS. 


To  a  slave  deprived  of  his  country,  I  think  a 
good  master  is  his  country. 

PLBASUBES  OF  LOVE, 

If  any  one  says  that  those  in  love  have  no  sense, 
he  is  certainly  stupid  and  good  for  nothing;  for  if 
we  take  away  the  pleasures  of  love  from  life,  there 
is  nothing  left  but  to  die. 

WOMAN  TO  BE  TBUSTBD  Oin.T  IK  OinC  THmO. 

One  thing  only  do  I  believe  in  a  woman,  that 
she  will  not  come  to  life  again  after  she  is  dead; 
in  everything  else  I  distrust  her  till  she  is  dead. 

VmrO  AND  BODY. 

Think  not  about  decking  thy  body  with  orna- 
ments, but  thy  heart  with  pure  thoughts  and 
habits. 

HOlTBST  POYEBTT  AND  UNJITST  GAUf. 

It  is  better  to  be  poor  with  honor  than  to  be  rich 
through  unjust  means;  the  one  brings  pity,  the 
other  censure. 

OBIBF. 

Grief  seems  to  be  next  neighbor  to  madness. 

OLD  AGE. 

Old  age  is,  as  it  were,  th^  altar  of  ills;  we  may 
see  them  all  taking  refuge  in  it. 


MARCUS  ANTONINUS,  OB  AURELIUS. 

BOBN  A.D.   121— DIED  AJD.  180. 

MABCtTS  Antoninus,  or  Mabcus  Aubelius,  the 
sixteenth  Emperor  of  Rome  in  succession  from 
Augustus,  was  descended  from  a  family  which 
pretended  to  trace  its  origin  to  Numa,  and  to  be 
connected  with  a  king  of  the  Salentini,  in  the 
south  of  Italy,  called  Malennius,  who  had  founded 
the  city  Lupisd,  now  Lecce.  His  more  immediate 
ancestors,  however,  had  come  from  the  small 
municipal  town  Succubo,  in  Spain,  and  had  by 
their  industry  and  abilities  reached  the  highest 
dignities  in  Rome.  His  father  was  Annius  Verus, 
the  friend  of  the  Emperor  Adrian,  and  his  mother 
was  Domitia  Calvilla,  daughter  of  Calvisius  Tul- 
lus,  who  had  been  twice  consuL  Marcus  Antoni- 
nus was  bom  at  Rome,  20th  April  a.d.  121,  in 
the  fifth  year  of  Adrian's  reign.  He  was  placed 
by  his  gi-andf  ather  under  the  ablest  masters  which 
Rome  could  supply,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  of 
a  disposition  which  led  him  to  take  pleasure  in 
every  intellectual  pursuit.  Philosophy,  in  all  her 
various  ramifications,  was  his  delight  from  his 
earliest  years;  and  while  he  was  scarcely  twelve 
years  old,  he  was  so  earnest  in  its  pursuit  that  he 
began  to  practice  some  of  those  foolish  austerities 
which  the  Stoics  were  in  the  habit  of  recommend- 


ing.   He  insisted  on  being  allowed  to  sleep  on  fbe 
ground;  and  it  required  all  the  authority  of  hit 
mother  to  make  him  forego  his  boyish  freak.   He 
received  instruction  from  Herodes  Atticus,  Coin. 
Fronto,  Sextus   of    Oh»roneia  the  grandson  of 
Plutarch,  ApoUonius,  the   friend   of   Antoniniu 
Pius;  and  even  after  he  had  ascended  the  thnme 
he  did  not  consider  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  s(- 
tend   the   public   lectures  of   the   philosopheiiL 
From  the  connection  of  his  father  with  Adrian,  he 
attracted  at  an  eai'ly  period  the  attention  of  tiie 
emperor.    Adrian  adopted  Antoninus  Pins,  ad. 
138,  only  on  condition  that  he  should  admit  into 
his  family  his  young  friend,  Annius  Verus,  and 
Lucius  Verus,  the  son  of  that  ^lius  Verus  who 
had  been  selected  by  Adrian  to  succeed  him.    He 
was  at  this  time  only  eighteen,  and  seems,  by  ^ 
respectful  conduct,  soon  to  have  won  the  heart  of 
his  adopted  father,  who  gave  him  the  name  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  by  which  he  is  generally  known 
in  history.    As  soon  as  Antoninus  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  he  raised  Aurelius  to  the  dignity  of 
Ccesar;  and  though  he  had  been  betrothed  to  the 
daiighter  of  L.  Cejonius  Commodus,  he  prevailed 
on  him  to  forego  his  engagement,  and  marry  his 
youngest  daughter,  Annia  Faustina,  who  became 
soon  equally  profligate  as  her  mother.    During  the 
whole  of  tlie  reign  of  Antoninus,  Aurelius  lived  in 
the  most  complete  state  of  harmony  with  his 
father-in-law,  and  on  his  deathbed  was  appointed 
to  succeed  him.    He  ascended  the  throne,  a.d.  161, 
in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age.    On  his  accession 
to  the  throne  his  history  is  merged  in  that  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  which  was  then  beginning  to  he 
attacked  on  all  sides  by  the  neighboring  nations. 
The  Parthians,  in  the  East,  first  attracted  his  at- 
tention; and  no  sooner  were  they  compelled  to 
submit,  than  a  still  more  formidable  war  broke 
out  on  the  side  of  Germany.    Though  his  time 
was  much  occupied  with  state  affairs,  his  greatest 
pleasure  was  derived  from  philosophy  and  litera- 
ture.   Music,  poetry,  and  painting  were  not  for- 
gotten; and  the  severer  sciences  of  matiiematics 
and  law  engaged  no  small  part  of  his  attention. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  letters  which  were 
found   in    the    recently-discovered    remains   of 
Fronto,  the  only  work  of  Marcus  which  has  come 
down  to  us  is  a  volume  composed  in  6reek,~« 
kind  of  commonplace  book,  in  which  he  put  down 
from  time  to  time  his  thoughts  and  feelings  upon 
moral  and  religious  subjects,  together  with  rema^- 
able  maxims  which  he  had  culled  from  writers 
distinguished  for  wisdom  and  virtue.    The  great- 
est blot  on  his  memory  is  the  severity  with  which 
he  treated  the  Christians;    and  it  is  the  more 
difficult  to  understand  the  reason  of  his  conduct, 
as  it  is  altogether  at  variance  with  his  geneial 
principles  as  laid  down  in  his  **  Meditations." 

MAN  FOBMED  OF  BODY,  SOtTL,  AND  SPIRIT. 

Whatever  I  am,  I  am  formed  of  body,  breath, 
and  spirit;  wherefore,  as  if  thou  wast  now  dying, 
abstain  from  fleshly  lusts. 

8o  1  Peter  (ii.  11)—"  Abstain  from  fleshlj  lusts,  whldi  w 
>  against  the  souL" 
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TBI  PBB8BNT  IB  THS  TIMB  FOB  BEFOBMATIOK  OF 

CHABACTES. 

• 

Thou  miifli  now  at  last  perceiye  of  what  imi- 
Terse  thon  f  ormest  a  part,  and  of  what  ruler  of 
the  universe  thou  art  an  eflSux;  and  that  a  term 
of  time  18  allotted  to  thee,  which  if  thou  dost  not 
use  for  clearing  away  tiie  clouds  from  thy  mind, 
it  will  go  and  tiiou  wilt  go,  and  it  will  not  again 
'return. 

60  9  Ooiiiithiaii8<TLS>--'*  Behold  now  l8  the  accepted  time, 
BOW  iB  the  day  of  nlvation/* 


DO 


lYTHniG  AS  IF  IT  WEBB  THB  LAST  ACT 
OF  THT  LIFB. 


See  that  thou  devote  thyself  zealously,  as  a 
Roman  and  a  man  of  energy,  to  every  work  that 
thou  mayest  have  on  hand,  with  scrupulous  and 
uifeigned  dignity  of  character,  with  love  of  the 
buman  race,  independence,  and  a  strict  adherence 
to  Justice,  and  withdraw  thyself  from  all  other 
tikonghts.  Thou  wilt  give  thyself  relief  if  thou 
doest  every  act  of  this  life  as  if  it  were  the  last. 

IiIFB  THB  SAME  TO  ALL. 

Though  thou  wert  about  to  live  three  thousand 
years,  and  as  many  myriads,  yet  thou  oughtest 
never  to  forget  that  no  man  loses  any  other  portion 
of  life  than  that  which  he  is  living  at  the  moment, 
nor  does  he  live  any  other  than  that  which  he  now 
loses.  Therefore  the  longest  life  comes  to  the 
same  point  with  the  shortest,  since  the  present 
time  is  equal  to  all,  and  therefore  what  is  lost  is 
eqoal  to  all.  For  a  man  cannot  lose  either  the 
past  or  the  future. 

BTEBTTHDJTG  18  XBBB  OPINIOK. 

Everything  is  mere  opinion. 

LIFE  A  WABFABB« 

And  to  say  everything  in  the  shortest  compass, 
everything  which  belongs  to  the  body  is  a  stream, 
tod  what  belongs  to  t^e  soul  is  a  dream  and 
vapor;  life  is  a  warfare,  and  a  stranger's  sojourn, 
and  after-fame  is  oblivion.  What  is  that,  then, 
which  is  able  to  conduct  a  man  ?  Ope  thing,  and 
only  one,  philosophy. 

80  James  Ov.  14)—*' For  what  is  your  life?  it  Ja  eren  a 
wpor." 

UA33i  SHOITLD  STAND  BBBCT. 

Be  cheerful  also,  and  seek  not  external  help, 
nor  the  tranquillity  which  others  give.  A  man 
tben  must  stand  erect,  not  be  kept  erect  by  others. 

AV  XTPBIOHT  MAN  NBVBB  UNPBBPABBD  TO  LBAYB 

LIFE. 

In  the  mind  of  a  man  that  is  chastened  and  pur- 
ified thou  wilt  find  nothing  foul,  impure,  or  any 
KHce  skinned  over;  nor  will  fate  ever  overtake  him 
in  a  state  of  being  that  is  imperfect,  just  as  one 
may  say  of  a  tragic  actor  who  leaves  the  stage  be- 
fore he  has  finished  his  part 

TSB  LON6E8T  POSTHUMOUS  FAME  IS  8ROBT. 

Short,  toOy  the  longest  posthumous  fame,  and 
even  this  only  continued  by  a  succession  of  poor 


human  beings,  who  vdll  very  soon  die,  and  who 
know  not  even  themselves,  much  less  him  who 
died  long  ago.  , 

THE  VANUT  OF  ALL  THIN08. 

But  perhaps  the  love  of  fame  may  tdrment  thee. 
Consider  how  soon  all  things  will  be  buried  in  f or- 
getf  uluess,  and  what  a  bottomless  chaos  exists  on 
both  sides  of  thee;  how  vain  is  the  applause  of  the 
world,  how  changeable  the  opinions  of  the^mob  of 
mankind,  and  how  utterly  doToid  of  judgment 
they  are;  in  short,  within  how  narrow  a  space 
this  fame,  of  which  thou  art  so  greedy,  is  circum- 
scribed. For  the  whole  earth  is  a  point,  and  how 
small  a  nook  in  it  is  thy  dwelling,  and  how  few 
are  there  in  it,  and  what  kind  of  people  are  they 
who  will  praise  thee? 

DEATH  AND  BIBTH  EQUALLY  A  MT8TBBT. 

Death  is  something  like  the  birth  of  man, 
equally  a  mystery  of  nature,  a  composition  out  of 
the  same  elements,  and  a  decomposition  into  the 
same ;  and  nothing  at  all  of  which  any  one  need 
be  ashamed,  for  it  is  not  contrary  to  the  natura  of 
a  reasonable  animal,  and  not  contrary  to  the 
reason  of  our  constitution. 

DEATH  IS  ALWAYS  IMPENDING. 

Do  not  act  as  if  thou  wert  about  to  live  ten 
thousand  years.  Death  is  impending.  WhOe 
thou  enjoyest  life,  and  while  thou  mayest,  be 
good  and  upright 

PBEDESTINATION. 

Has  any  good  fortune  befallen  thee?  It  has 
been  predestinated  to  thee  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  and  whatever  happens  has  been  so  fated. 

NOTHING  NEW  UNDEB  THE  StTN. 

Consider,  for  example,  and  thou  wilt  find  that 
almost  all  the  transactions  in  the  time  of  Vespa- 
sian differed  little  from  those  of  the  present  day. 
Thou  there  findest  marrying  and  giving  in  mar* 
riage,  educating  children,  sickness,  death,  war, 
joyous  holidays,  traffic,  agriculture,  flatterers,  in- 
solent pride,  suspicions,  laying  of  plots,  longing 
for  the  death  of  others,  newsmongers,  lovers, 
misers,  men  canvassing  for  the  consulship  and  for 
the  kingdom  ;^yet  all  these  passed  away,  and  are 
nowhere. 

So  Eocteslaates  (1.  9)— "The  thing  that  hath  been,  it  is  thaS 
which  shall  be;  and  that  wlxich  is  done,  is  that  which. shall  be 
done;  and  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun." 

WHAT  IB  AN  ETEBNAL  BEMEHBBANCE? 

And  what  is  even  an  eternal  remembrance?  A 
mere  empty  nothing.  What  is  it,  then,  about 
which  we  ought  to  employ  our  serious  thoughts? 
This  one  thing,  thoughts  just  and  acts  social, 
words  that  never  are  false,  a  disposition  that 
gladly  submits  to  whatever  happens,  as  necessary, 
as  usual,  as  flowing  from  a  principle  and  source  of 
the  same  kind. 

DESCBIPnON  OF  TIME. 

Time  is  like  a  river,  made  up  of  the  things 
which  happen,  and  a  torrent;  for  as  soon  as  a 
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thing  has  been  seen,  then  it  is  carried  off  and  an- 
other comes  in  its  place,  and  this  will  be  carried 
away  ^o. 

SI8E  CONTENTED  FBOM  THE  FEAST  OF  LIFE. 

To  eonclude,  see  how  ephemeral  and  worthless 
human  things  are,  and  what  was  yesterday  a  little 
mucus,  to-morrow  will  be  a  mummy  or  ashes. 
Pass,  t^en,  through  this  little  space  of  time  suita- 
bly to  nature,  and  end  thy  journey  in  content, 
Just  as  an  olive  falls  off  when  it  is  ripe,  blessing 
nature  who  produced  it,  and  thanking  the  tree  on 
which  it  grew. 

So  PMlipplans  (hr.  11)—"  I  have  teamed,  In  wfaatBoerrer  state 
I  am,  therewith  to  be  content** 

NOTHING  PEBISHE8  T7TTEBLY. 

I  consist  of  figure  and  matter:  neither  of  these 
will  be  annihilated,  as  neither  of  them  were  crea- 
ted from  nothing.  Therefore,  eyery  part  of  me, 
when  a  change  shall  take  place,  will  go  into  some- 
thing else  in  the  world,  and  this  again  will  be 
changed  into  some  other  thing,  and  so  on  ad  itifirir 
itum, 

MAN  18  AS  HIS  MIND. 

Such  as  are  thy  habitual  thoughts,  such  also 
will  be  the  character  of  thy  mind;  for  the  soul  is 
dyed  by  the  thoughts. 

THE  BEAL  WOBTH  OP  MAN. 

Be  aware,  therefore,  that  every  man  is  worth 
just  so  much  as  the  things  are  worth  about  which 
he  busies  himself. 

OBLIVION  OF  ALL  TBINOS. 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  thou  wilt  forget  and 
be  forgotten  by  all. 

LOVE  TOTJB  ENEMIES. 

It  is  the  duty  of  men  to  love  even  those  who  in- 
jure them. 

EVEBTTHINO  IN  CHANGE. 

Ifature,  which  rules  the  universe,  will  soon 
change  all  things  which  thou  seest,  and  out  of  their 
substance  will  make  other  things,  and  again  other 
things  from  the  substance  of  them,  that  the  world 
ixiay  ever  be  fresh. 

OBEY  GOD  AND  LOVE  THY  NEIGHBOB. 

Be  simple  and  modest  in  deportment,  and  treat 
^^th  indifference  whatever  lies  between  virtue  and 
vice.    Love  the  human  race;  obey  God. 

WHAT  HAS  BEEN  WILL  BE. 

Look  at  the  past — at  the  innumerable  changes  of 
governments.  Thou  mayest  thus  conjecture  with 
safety  as  to  the  future,  for  they  will  be  altogether 
alike,  and  it  will  not  be  possible  for  them  to  devi- 
ate from  the  order  of  the  things  which  are  at  pres- 
ent. Wherefore,  to  contemplate  human  life  for 
forty  years  is  the  same  as  to  have  contemplated  it 
;for  ten  thousand  years.  For  what  more  wilt  thou 
see? 


OOD  IS  MEBCIFITL. 

The  gods,  being  immortal,  are  not  annoyed,  be- 
cause during  so  long  a  time  they  are  obliged  to 
endure  men  such  as  they  are,  and  so  many  of 
them  bad ;  and,^  besides  this,  they  also  take,  care  of 
them  in  all  ways. 

8o  Psahn  (dlL  8)—"  The  Lord  is  merolful  and  gracioiM,a]ov 
to  anger,  and  pl^iteous  in  mercy/ 
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He,  too,  who  transgresses  her  will  (ie.,  who 
lies)  is  clearly  guilty  of  impiety  to  the  eldest  of 
goddesses,  for  the  imiversal  nature  is  the  nature  of 
things  that  are,  and  things  that  are  have  an  inti- 
mate relation  to  all  things  that  come  into  exist- 
ence. Moreover,  that  universal  nature  is  called 
truth,  and  is  the  first  cause  of  all  things  thataie 
true.  He,  therefore,  who  lies  intentionally,  Mts 
with  impiety,  inasmuch  as  he  acts  unjustly  by  de- 
ceiving, and  he  also  who  lies  unintentionally,  ina»> 
much  as  he  is  at  variance  with  universal  uatare,  j 
fighting  against  the  nature  of  the  universe ;  for  lie  . 
fights  against  it  who  is  borne  of  himself  to  tiiat  j 
which  is  contrary  to  truth,  for  he  had  received  \ 
powers  from  nature,  through  the  neglect  of  which  j 
he  is  not  able  to  distinguish  falsehood  from  tratii.   , 

DEATH. 

i 

Do  not  despise  death,  but  receive  it  with  glad-  ^ 
ness,  as  one  of  those  things  which  nature  wills. 
For  as  it  is  to  be  young  and  to  grow  old,  to  in- 
crease in  size  and  reach  maturity,  to  have  teeth,  s 
beard,  and  gray  hairs,  and  to  beget  and  to  be  preg- 
nant, and  to  bring  forth,  and  all  other  operatioss 
which  the  seasons  of  thy  life  bring,  such  also  is 
thy  dissolution. 

DEATH. 

O  death!  mayest  thou  approach  quickly,  lest 
perchance  I  too  should  forget  myself. 

THE   WBONG-DOEB. 

He  who  does  wrong,  does  wrong  against  him* 
self;  he  who  acts  unjustly,  acts  unjustly  to  him- 
self by  making  himself  bad. 

So  John  (Tiii.  64>— "  Whosoever  committetb  sin  1b  the  ae^ 
vant  of  sin.** 

F0BQIVENES8. 

If  thou  art  able,  correct  by  teaching  those  who 
sin ;  but  if  thou  art  tmable,  remember  that  indul- 
gence is  given  to  thee  for  this  purpose;  the  gods, 
too,  are  indulgent  to  such. 

Bo  Hatthew  (vi.  14H"  For  if  ye  forgive  men  tfaeir  tie»- 
poflooa,  your  heayenlj  Father  will  also  forgive  jou.*' 

ALL  THINOB  ABE  THE  SAME. 

All  things  are  the  same,  familiar  in  experience, 
ephemeral  in  time,  and  worthless  in  matter.  S^ 
erything  now  is  just  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  tboee 
whom  we  have  buried. 

ALL  THINGS  ABE  CHANOINO. 

All  things  are  changing;  and  thou  thyself  artia 
continuous  mutation,  and  in  a  manner  in  constant 
wasting  away;  so  also  is  the  whole  universe. 
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CHA50E8  COME  LIKX  WA.YK  UPON  WAYS. 

3oon  will  the  earth  cover  us  all;  then,  too,  the 
earth  will  change;  and  bo  on  things  will  change 
foreTer  and  ever;  for  when  a  man  reflects  on  the 
changes  and  transformations  which  follow  one  an- 
uther,  like  wave  apon  wave,  and  their  rapidity,  he 
will  despise  everything  that  is  mortaL 

THE  YALUS  OF  A  P08THT7H0U8  NAMB  AND  BBPU- 

TATION. 

Look  down  from  above  on  the  countless  herds 
of  men  and  their  conntless  solemnities,  their  va- 
lious  voyagings  in  storms  and  calms,  and  the  cfon- 
tests  among  those  who  are  bom,  who  live  together 
and  die.  And  consider  also  the  life  lived  by  otb- 
en  in  tiie  olden  times,  and  the  life  of  those  who 
will  live  after  thee,  and  the  life  now  lived  among 
barbarons  nations,  and  how  many  know  not  even 
thy  name,  and  how  many  will  soon  forget  it,  and 
how  they  who  are  now  praising  thee  will  very  soon 
Uame  tiiee,  and  that  neither  a  posthumous  name 
is  of  any  value,  nor  reputation,  nor  anything  else. 

MEN  OONSTA2rTI.Y  FABSING  AWAY. 

AH  tilings  which  thou  seest  will  soon  perish,  and 
those  who  have  looked  on  them,  as  they  pass  away, 
will  themselves  soon  perish;  and  he  who  dies  at 
the  extremest  old  age  will  be  brought  into  the 
same  condition  with  him  who  died  prematurely. 

WHAT  UAPPVSB  IS  PBEPASBD  FBOH  ALL  BTSBHTTY. 

Whatever  may  hapi>en  to  thee  has  been  prepared 
to  thee  from  all  eternity;  and  the  concatenation 
of  causes  was  from  eternity  spinning  the  thread 
of  thy  being  and  of  that  which  is  incident  to  it, 

WHAT  TIME  IS. 

Let  the  idea  of  the  whole  of  time  and  of  the 
wnoie  of  substan<^  be  constantly  before  thy 
Noughts,  and  thou  wilt  find  that  all  individual 
things  as  to  substance  are  a  grain  of  fig,  and  as  to 
tnnoy  the  turning  of  a  gimlet. 

WHAT  MEN  ASE  IN  BSALTTY. 

Consider  what  men  are  when  they  are  eating, 
sleeping,  generating,  easing  themselves,  and  so 
forth;  then  what  kind  of  men  they  are  when  they 
bear  themselves  haughtily,  or  are  angry  and  scold 
from  their  lofty  place.  And  then  consider  to 
whom  they  wore  slaves  a  short  time  ago,  and  for 
wliat  tilings;  and  then  think  in  what  condition 
they  will  be  after  a  little  time. 

THE  DHAMA8  OF  LIFE. 

Consider,  in  a  word,  how  all  things,  such  as  they 
aie  now,  were  so  formerly,  and  consider  that  they 
win  be  so  again.;  and  place  before  thy  eyes  whole 
dramas  and  stages  of  the  same  kind,  whatever 
tiiou  hast  become  acquainted  with  from  thy  own 
ttperience  or  from  the  history  of  olden  times — 
•ach  as  tiie  whole  court  of  Hadrian,  and  the  whole 
oonrt  Off  Antoninlis,  and  the  whole  court  of  Philip, 
Alexander,  and  Criossus,  for  all  these  were  such 
dramas  as  we  see  at  presMit,  only  with  different 
Mton. 


The  f  onowing  pasnges,  which  speak  of  the  drama  of  Uf  e, 
may  serve  as  parallels  to  the  aentiments  of  Antonlnua  (Demo* 
phJluB,  Bimilltudhiea,  MoraUa,  i.  10,  Orelll  opera):— 

'*  Youth  l8  the  flnt  part  of  llfe,]lke  that  of  adrama;  wheie> 
foro  ail  attach  themaetyea  to  It** 

And  again  AiistonymDa,  In  Stoboeoa,  cap.  ctL  14  (ed. 
Mehicke.  1855>~ 

**  Life  is  like  a  theatrOi  for  the  wocst  often  oocopy  the  beat 
place  hi  It." 

Aadagahioiiftof  thaeplgrBnisof  Fanadaa(AiitfaoL  Cbmc 

Life  ia  a  aoene,  and  we  are  pli^Tera;  oitfaer  learn  to  play* 
forgetting  tbe  labors,  or  suffer  the  pain  of  losing." 

Augostua,  on  his  deathbed  (Sneton.  Aug.  c.  W),  aald— 
"*  Whether  did  thcT  think  that  he  had  acted  the  drama  of  Ute 
in  a  beoomhig  mamwr.** 

MEN  ABE  LIKE  LBAYES., 

Thy  children  are  like  leaves.  Leaves,  too,  are 
they  who  bawl  oat  as  if  they  were  worthy  of 
credit,  and  give  praise,  or,  in  the  opposite  way, 
curse,  or  secretly  find  fault  and  sneer;  and  leaves, 
likewise,  are  those  who  shall  receive  and  transmit 
a  man's  fame  to  aftertimes.  For  all  such  things 
as  these  '' are  produced  in  the  season  of  spring; " 
then  the  wind  throws  them  down;  then  tiie  forest 
produces  others  in  their  stead.  But  a  brief  exist- 
ence is  common  to  aU  things,  yet  thou  avoidest 
and  f ormest  aU  things  as  if  they  would  be  etemaL 
But  a  little  while  and  thou '  shalt  close  thy  eyes, 
and  him  who  has  attended  thee  to  thy  grave  an^ 
other  soon  will  lament. 

BOMB  ABB  ALWAYS  OLAD  AT  THB  DEATH  OF  AN- 

OTHBB. 

There  is  no  one  so  fortunate  to  whom  at  his 
death  there  are  not  some  who  are  pleased  at  the 
calamity  that  has  happened. 

BE  PBEPABBD  TO  DIE  AT  ANY  MOMENT. 

What  a  soul  that  is  which  is  ready,  if  at  any  mo- 
ment it  must  be  separated  from  the  body,  and 
ready  either  to  be  extinguished  or  dispersed  or 
continue  to  exist  I  but  so  that  this  readiness  comes 
from  a  man's  own  judgment,  not  from  mere  obsti- 
nacy, as  with  the  Christians,  but  considerately 
and  with  dignity,  and  in  a  way  to  persuade  an- 
other^ without  tragic  show. 

THE  YOICE  TO  BE  WBITTEN  ON  THE  FOBEHBAD. 

The  voice  ought  to  be  clearly  written  on  the 
forehead;  according  as  a  man's  character  is,  he 
shows  it  forthwith  in  his  eyes.  Just  as  he  who  is 
beloved  reads  everything  in  the  eyes  of  the  lover. 
So,  also^ought  the  upright  and  good  man  to  be 
like  the  strong-smelling  goat,  so  that  the  by- 
stander, as  soon  as  he  comes  near,  should  perceive 
him,  whether  he  wills  it  or  not.  But  the  affecta- 
tion of  honesty  is  like  a  crooked  stick.  Nothing 
is  more  disgraceful  than  a  wolfish  friendship. 
Avoid  this  most  of  all.  The  good,  simple,  and  be- 
nevolent, show  these  feelings  in  the  eyes,  and 
there  is  no  concealment  of  them. 

EYEBYTHINO  LIES  NAKED  BEFOBE  GOD« 

God  sees  the  minds  of  all  stripped  bare  of  their 
bodily  coverings  and  pollutions* 
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APOLLODOS  U8.'^ASATU8.^ABCHIL0Cnua. 


man's  bxlf-lovx. 

I  have  often  wondered  how  every  xnan  loves  him- 
self more  than  all  the  rest  of  men,  yet  sets  less 
value  on  his  own  opinion  of  himself  than  on  the 
opinion  of  others. 

WHBBB  ABX  KOW  MEN  OF  THE  OBBATB8T  FAME? 

Brings  always  to  thy  remembrance  that  those 
who  have  made  great  complaints  about  any- 
thing, those  who  have  been  most  remarkable  by 
the  greatest  fame,  or  misfortunes,  or  enmities,  or 
fortunes  of  any  kind;  then  consider,  where  are 
they  all  now?  Smoke  and  ash  and  a  tale,  or  not 
even  a  tale. 


APOLLODORUS. 


FLOUBI8HED  B.C.  290. 

APOLLODOBUS,  a  native  of  Gtola,  in  Sicily,  flour- 
ished between  b.c.  800-260.  He  was  a  celebrated 
comic  poet,  of  whose  poetry  some  fragments  have 
been  preserved. 

A  PLEASANT  UFE. 

It  is  pleasant  to  lead  an  idle  life;  it  is  a  happy 
and  delightful  life  if  it  be  with  other  idle  people: 
with  beasts  and  apes  one  ought  to  be  an  ape.    O 
*the  misery  of  life  I 

WHEN  NIOHT  APPEAB8  TO  BE  LONG. 

For  to  those  overwhelmed  in  sorrow  and  grief 
every  night  is  sure  .to  api>ear  long. 

HOW  DEATH  APPEABS  IK  DIFFEBENT  STAGES   OF 

LIFE. 

When  I  was  a  young  man,  I  pitied  those  who 
were  carried  off  prematurely;  but  now  when  I  see 
the  funeral  of  the  old,  I  weep,  for  this  is  my  con- 
cern, the  other  was  not. 

THE  HABITS  OF  THE  OLD. 

Do  not  despise,  Philinus,  the  habits  of  the  old, 
to  which,  if  thou  reachest  old  age,  thou  wilt  be 
subject.  But  we,  fathers,  are  greatly  inferior  in 
this.  If  a  father  does  not  act  kindly,  you  reproach 
him  in  some  such  language  as  this — **  Hast  thou 
never  been  young  ? ''  And  it  is  not  possible  for 
the  old  to  say  to  his  son,  if  he  acts  imprudently, 
**  Hast  thou  never  been  old  ?  " 

FELLOW-SUFFBBEBS. 

This  is  according  to  nature;  every  one  in  mis- 
fortune grieves  most  pleasantly  in  company  with 
those  who  are  suffering  in  the  same  way. 

NEYEB  DB8PAIB. 

Men,  it  is  not  right  for  him  who  is  in  misfortune 
to  despair,  but  always  to  expect  better  fortune. 

WHO  IS  HAPPY? 

For  it  is  not  right  to  call  the  man  who  possesses 
much  riches  happy,  but  the  man  who  is  not  in 
grief. 


FOBTUNB. 

Fortune  is  a  sore,  sore  thing;  but  we  most  betr 
it  in  a  certain  way,  as  a  burden. 

TIME. 

For  if  thou  takest  time  into  thy  atZaixi,  itwiV 
allay  and  arrange  all  things. 


ARATUS. 

FLOVBISHED  B.C.  270. 

Abatus,  a  Greek  poet,  of  Soli,  in  Cilioia,  floia^ 
ished  B.O.  270,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus,  and  was  the  contemporary  of  Theocritus,  by 
whom  he  is  spoken  of  in  honorable  terms  ( vL  1-46). 
Aratus  spent  much  of  his  time  at  the  oourt  of 
Antigonus  Gonatas,  B.c.  282-239.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  work  entitled  *'  Phenomena,"  which 
has  been  preserved,  and  which  is  a  description  of 
the  heavens  in  hexameter  verse.  It  is  a  poem  of 
782  lines,  and  contains  rather  a  poetical  thsa 
scientific  account  of  the  appearances  in  the  hear- 
ens.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  great  favorite  with 
the  Romans,  as  it  was  frequently  translated  into 
Latin  verse.  Cicero,  in  his  youth,  employed  him- 
self in  translating  it,  but  it  adds  little  to  the  repn- 
tation  of  the  orator.  Another  work  of  Aiatos 
which  we  possess  is  entitled  "  Diosemeia,"  prog- 
nostics of  the  weather,  which  was  also  translated 
by  Cicero. 

WE  ABE  THE  OFFSPBINa  OF  GOD. 

Let  us  begin  our  song  from  Jupiter;  let  ns 
never  leave  his  name  unuttered;  all  paths,  all 
haunts  of  men  are  full  of  Jove,  the  sea  and  heav- 
ens; we  all  everywhere  require  the  aid  of  Jove, 
for  we  are  his  offspring.  Benevolent,  he  warai 
mankind  to  good ;  urges  them  to  toU  with  hope  of 
food. 

GOD  PLACED  SIGKS  IN  THE  HEAVEHS. 

For  God  himself  placed  these  signs  in  tiie 
heaven,  having  set  apart  the  stars. 

So  Genesis  (i.  14)-*' And  Qod  add.  Let  there  be  Ugfata  lathe 
flnnament  of  heaven,  to  divide  the  day  from  the  nlKhti  sod 
let  them  be  for  signs.** 

THE  GOLDEN  AGE. 

They  were  not  then  acquainted  with  miserable 
strife,  nor  dissensions,  with  complaints  without 
end,  nor  tumults;  thus  they  lived  in  simplicity. 
The  boisterous  sea  lay  aside,  no  ships  brought 
food  from  afar,  but  oxen  and  ploughs  supplied  it; 
and  Justice  herself,  the  boimtif ul  giver  of  good, 
furnished  boundless  gifts  to  nations;  so  it  was  so 
long  as  the  earth  fed  a  golden  race. 


ARCHILOGHUS. 

Abchilochus  of  Paris,  in  Lydia,  flonrished 
about  714-676  b.c.  and  is  regarded  as  the  first  of 
the  lyric  poets. 

SPEAK  NOT  ILL  OF  THE  DEAD. 

'  For  it  is  not  good  to  jeer  at  the  dead. 


ABCHIPPU8.^ABI8T0FHANE8. 


ARCHIPPUa 

FL017BI8HSD  B.C.  415. 

Abcbippus,  an  Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  old 
comedy,  gained  a  single  priise,  b.c.  415.     , 

THE  BSA. 

How  Bweet  it  is,  mother,  to  see  the  sea  from 
the  land,  when  we  are  not  sailing! 
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AKISTOPHANES. 

BOBH  B.C.  444— DIED  ABOTTT  B.C.  880. 

AniBTOFHAirBS,  the  only  writer  of  the  old  com- 
edy of  whom  any  entire  works  are  left,  was  son  of 
Saphorion,  an  Athenian.    Of  his  priyate  history 
we  know  nothing,  except  that  he  was  fond  of 
plsasnre,  and  spent  much  of  his  time  in  drinking 
and  the  society  of  the  witly.    There  are  eleven  of 
his  plays  still  remaining.     The  period   during 
which  he  exhibited  his  plays  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  unf  ortn- 
nate,  that  Athens  ever  witnessed.    It  was  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  b.c.  427, 
that  he  brought  on  the  stage  his  first  play,  and 
for  the  long  period  of  thirty  years  he  continued 
to  produce  a  series  of  caricatures  on  the  leading 
men  of  the  day,  which  give  us  more  insight  into 
the  private  history  of  the  times  than  we  could 
have  got  from  any  other  source.    The  evils  of 
war,  the  folly  of  his  countrymen  in  being  led  by 
lond-monthed  demagogues,  the  danger  of  an  edu- 
cation in  which   scepticism   took  the  place  of 
niigion,  and  the  excessive  love  for  litigation,  to 
which  the  Athenians  were  addicted,  are  the  sub- 
jects against  which  he  inveighs,  with  a  power  and 
a  boldness  which  show  him  to  have  been  an  honest, 
though  not  always  a  wise,  patriot.    Plato  called 
the  soul  of  Aristophanes  a  temple  for  the  Graces, 
and  has  introduced  him  into  his  **  Symposium." 
His  lyrical  powers  were  of  a  high  order,  as  may 
be  seen  in  many  of  his  choruses,  where  his  fancy 
takes  the  widest  range:  frogs   chant  choruses, 
and  the  grunt  of  a  pig  is  formed  into  an  iambic 
Terse.    The  coarseness  and  indecency  which  are 
mixed  up  with  some  of  his  finest  passages  must 
be  referred  more  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived  than 
to  his  own  mind. 

A  BOeiTX. 

If  I  get  dear  of  my  debts,  I  care  not  though 
men  call  me  bold,  glib  of  tongue,  audacious,  im- 
pudent, shameless,  a  fabricator  of  falsehoods,  in- 
ventor of  words,  practised  in  lawsuits,  a  law  tab- 
1^  a  rattle,  a  fox,  a  sharper,  a  slippery  knave,  a 
dissembler,  a  slippery  fellow,  an  impostor,  a 
fogne  that  deserves  the  cat-o'-nine-tails,  a  black- 
Soard,  a  twister,  a  troublesome  fellow,  a  licker-up 
of  hashes.  If  they  call  me  all  this,  when  they 
Bttet  me,  they  may  do  so  if  they  please. 

^  that  I  may  but  fob  my  creditors, 
Let  the  world  talk;  I  care  not  though  it  call  me 
A  bold-faced,  loud-tongoed,  overbearing  bully; 
A  shameless,  vile,  prevarioati^  cheat; 


A  trickilig,  quibbling,  double-dealing  knave; 

A  prating,  pettifogging  limb-o'-th'-law; 

A  sly  old  fox,  a  perjurer,  a  hang-dog, 

A  ragamuffin  made  of  shreds  and  patches. 

The  leavings  of  a  dunghill.    Let  'em  rail, 

Yea,  marry,  let  'em  turn  my  guts  to  fiddle-stringSi 

May  my  bread  be  my  poison,  if  I  carel 

MEHOBT  OF  TWO  SOBTS. 

Oh  I  as  for  that, 
My  memory  is  of  two  sorts,  long  and  short: 
With  them  who  owe  me  aught  it  never  fails; 
My  creditors,  indeed,  complain  of  it 
As  mainly  apt  to  leak  and  lose  its  reckoning. 

OLD  AGE  A  SECOND  CHILDHOOD. 

But  I  would  say,  in  reply,  that  old  men  are  boys 

twice  over. 
And  grant  they  were,  the  proverb's  in  your  teeth. 
Which  says  old  age  is  but  a  second  childhood. 

WE    ABE    THE    CAUSE    OF    inSFOBTXTincS   TO    OUB- 

SELYBS. 

Nay,  rather,  thou  art  thyself  the  cause  of  these 
things  to  thyself,  having  had  recourse  to  wicked 
courses. 

Evil  events  from  evil  causes  spring, 

And  what  you  suffer  flows  from  what  you've  done. 

EYEBTTHIXO  SUBSBBVISNT  TO  BICHES. 

And  by  Jove,  if  there  be  anything  grand,  beauti- 
ful, or  pleasing  to  men,  it  is  through  thee  (riches); 
for  all  things  are  subservient  to  riches. 

SELFISHNESS  OF  MANKIND. 

But  to  me  it  is  a  prodigy,  that  a  man,  who  hath 
any  good  luck,  should  send  for  his  friends  to 
share  it.  Surely  he  hath  done  a  very  unfashiona- 
ble tiling. 

NO  MAN  BIOHTBOUS. 

I  know .  .  ;  .  that  there  is  no  man  truly  honest; 
we  are  none  of  us  above  the  influence  of  gain. 

ADVANTAGE  OF  POVEBTY  TO  THE  HUMAN  BACE. 

Should  this  which  you  long  for  be  accomplished, 
I  say  it  would  not  be  conducive  to  your  happiness ; 
for  should  Plutus  recover  his  sight,  and  distribute 
his  favors  equally,  no  man  would  trouble  himself 
with  the  theory  of  any  art,  nor  with  the  exercise 
of  any  craft;  and  if  these  two  should  once  disaj^ 
pear,  who  afterwards  will  become  a  brasier,  a 
shipwright,  a  tailor,  a  wheelwright,  a  shoemaker, 
a  brickmaker,  a  dyer,  or  a  skinner?  Or  who  will 
plough  up  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  in  order  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  Ceres,  if  it  was  once  possible  for 
you  to  live  with  the  neglect  of  all  these  things? 

POVEBTY  18  8ISTEB  OF  BEGGABT. 

Therefore  we  say,  certainly,  that  poverty  is 
sister  of  beggary. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  POVEBTT  AND  BICHES  ON  MAN. 

And  knowing  that  I  (Poverty)  furnish  men  bet^ 
ter  than  Plutus  (Riches)  both  in  mind  and  body; 
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ARiaTOPHANSa. 


for  with  him  they  are  gouty  in  feet,  pot-lwUied, 
thick-legged,  and  eztravagantiy  fat;  but  with  me 
they  are  thin  and  wasp-liice,  and  annoying  td  their 
enemies. 

TO  COKVTBrCB  XQAISST  OUB  WILL. 

For  thou  Shalt  not  convince  me,  even  if  thou 
shouldst  conviuce  me. 


Gfv 


"  Convince  a  man  against  his  wlD, 
He*8  of  the  same  opinion  stilL" 


A  man's  COUKTBY  WHBBB  HS  LIVB8  BB8T, 

That  is  every  man's  country,  where  he  lives  best. 

ELYSIUM. 

After  that  the  breath  of  fiutes  shall  encompass 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  see  a  most  beautiful  light,  as 
here,  and  myrtle  groves,  and  happy  bands  of  men 
and  women,  and  much  clapping  of  hands. 

Onward  the  dulcet  harmony  of  flutes 
Shall  breathe  around  thee,  while  thou  shalt  behold 
Light*  8  gayest  beams;  such  as  we  here  enjoy, 
And  myrtle  groves,  and  troops  of  either  sex 
Moving  in  mystic  choruses,  and  marking 
With  plausive  hands  their  holy  ecstasy. 

DEBABBUrO    THE     PBOFANE     FBOM    THE     BACBED 

MTSTBBIE8. 

It  is  right  that  he  should  abstain  from  ill-omened 
words,  and  retire  from  our  choirs,  whoever  is  un- 
skilled in  such  words,  or  is  not  pure  in  mind,  and 
has  neither  seen  nor  cultivated  with  dances  the 
orgies  of  the  noble  Muses,  and  has  not  been  ini- 
tiated in  the  Bacchanalian  orgies  of  the  tongue  of 
Cratinus,  the  bull-eater,  or  takes  pleasure  in  buf- 
f oonish  verses,  exciting  buffoonery  at  an  improper 
time,  or  does  not  repress  hateful  sedition,  and  is 
not  kind  to  the  citizens,  but,  desirous  of  his  private 
advantage,  excites  and  blows  it  up;  or,  when  the 
commonwealth  is  tempest-tossed,  being  a  magis- 
trate, yields  to  bribes,  or  betrays  a  garrisoa,  or 
ships  or  imports  from  iBgina  forbidden  goods,  be- 
ing another  Thorycion,  a  vile  collector  of  tolls, 
sending  across  to  Bpidaurus  oar-paddings,  sail- 
cloth and  pitch,  or  who  persuades  any  one  to  sup- 
ply money  for  the  ships  of  the  enemy. 

Hushed  be  each  lawless  tongue,  and,  ye  profane, 
Ye  uninitiated,  from  our  mysteries 
Far  off  retire !    Whoe'er  a  bosom  boasts  not 
Pure  and  unsullied,  nor  has  ever  learned 
To  worship  at  the  Muses'  hallowed  shrine. 
Or  lead  in  sportive  dance  their  votaries, 
Kor  in  Cratinus'  lofty  soimding  style 
Has  formed  his  tongue  to  Bacchus'  praise;— who- 
e'er 
Delights  in  flattery's  unseemly  language;— 
Who  strives  not  to  allay  the  rising  storm 
That  threats  the  public  weal,  nor  cultivates 
The  sweets  of  private  friendship,  but  foments 
Intestine  discord,  blows  the  rancorous  flame 
Of  enmity  'twixt  man  and  man,  to  serve 
Some  sordid  purpose  of  his  narow  soul;*— 
Whoe'er  intrusted  with  the  government 


Of  a  divided  city,  by  corruption 
Is  led  away  from  th'  even  path  of  Justice;— 
Whoe'er  betrays  the  fortress  he  commands, 
Gives  up  his  ship,  or  from  ^gina  sends 
Forbidden  stores,  as  late  that  vHe  collector, 
Shameless  Thorycio,  did  to  Epidaurus; 
Whoe'er  persuades  another  to  supply 
The  enemy  with  money  for  their  fleet. 

TOBTUBB. 

In  every  way,  by  tying  him  to  a  ladder,  by  hang* 
ing,  by  scourging  with  a  whip,  by  flaying,  by 
racking,  and  besides  by  pouring  vinegar  into  his 
nostrilsj  by  heaping  bricks  upon  him,  and  in  eveiy 
other  way ;  only  don't  beat  him  with  leek  or  young 
onion. 

By  every  method- 
Tie  him  upon  the  ladder,— hang  him  up,— 
Give  him  the  bristly  strap,— flog,  torture  him,— 
Pour  vinegar  up  his  nostrils,*»t'  his  feet 
Apply  the  tiles;  question  him  aatliou  wilt^ 
So  'tia  not  with  a  rod  of  leeks  and  bnicms. 

GOOD  FOUU  ABB  SCABCB. 

Good  folks  are  scarce;  and  so  it  is  with  ns. 

THB  AIM  OF  POBTS. 

For  it  becomes  poets  to  practise  this.  For  tee 
how  useful  noble  poets  have  been  from  of  old.  Fbr 
Orpheus  made  known  to  us  noble  mysteries  and  to 
abstain  from  bloodshed;  Mu8«bus,  complete  cores, 
of  diseases  and  oracular  responses;  Hesiod,  agri- 
culture, seed-time,  and  harvest;  and  by  what  did 
the  divine  Homer  gain  honor  and  glory  except  in 
this  way,  that  he  taught  what  was  useful,  militaiy 
skill,  and  all  the  various  use  of  armsf 

POETS  Ain>  8CHOOLMASTEB8. 

Yet  it  ia  right  for  a  poet  to  throw  a  veil  over  eril 
deeds,  not  to  bring  them  unto  the  light  of  day,  or 
produce  them  on  the  stage;  for  he  who  directs  lit- 
tle children  is  their  teacher,  while  poets  are  to 
those  who  are  grown  up.  In  truth  it  is  our  prov- 
ince, above  everything,  to  instruct  men  in  virtae 

and  truth. 

But  horrible  facts 

Should  be  buried  in  silence,  not  bruited  abroad, 
Kor  brought  forth  on  the  stage,  nor  emblawwed 

in  poetry. 
Children  and  boys  have  a  teacher  assigned  them— 
The  bard  is  a  master  for  manhood  and  youth. 
Bound  to  instruct  them  in  virtue  and  truth. 


KOBLB  TH0T7OHT8  PBODUCE  NOBLE  DICTIOV. 

But  you,  wretch,  it  is  necessary  also  to  produce 
words  that  may  correspond  with  great  thoughts 
and  noble  sentiments;  and  besides,  it  ia  natorsl 
that, demigods  should  employ  language  grander 
than  ours,  for  they  use  a  more  magnifioent  attixei 

Elevated  thoughts  and  noble  sentiments, 
Of  course,  produce  a  corresponding  diotioo; 
Heroes,  besides,  with  much  proprie^. 
May  use  a  language  raised  above  the  vulgar. 
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JuBfc  as  they  wear  a  more  superb  attire; — 
Which,  when  I  showed  thee,  thou  hast  done  most 
foolly. 

BSATH  SOOBITB  GIFTS. 

The  only  power  that  scorns  onr  gifts  is  death. 

Lm  IS  DXATH. 

Who  knows  bnt  life  is  death,  to  breathe  a  f east. 
To' sleep  nanght  else  but  a  warm  coverlet? 

THX  NIQRTIHOALK. 

0  King  Jove!  the  voice  of  the  bird!  how  has  It 
filled  with  melody  the  whole  grove! 
O  Jupiter!  the  dear,  delicious  bird! 
With  what  a  lovely  tone  she  swells  and  falls, 
Sweetening  the  wilderness  with  delicate  air. 

FssnB* 

WK  liXABZr  FBOX  OIHS  EHKMIBS. 

You're  mistfdcen;  men  of  sense  often  learn  from 
their  enemies.  Prudence  is  the  best  safeguard. 
This  principle  cannot  be  learned  from  a  friend,  but 
an  enemy  extorts  it  immediately.  It  is  from  their 
foes,  not  their  friends,  that  cities  leani  the  lesson 
of  building  high  walls  and  ships  of  war.  And  this 
lesson  saves  their  children,  their  homes,  and  their 
properties. 

''what  etx  hath  not  seek  nob  eab  hbabd." 

He  speaks  of  a  mighty  bliss,  which  cannot  be 
expressed  in  words  nor  believed  to  be  possible; 
for  he  will  convince  you  by  arguments  that  all 
these  things  are  yours,  both  what  is  here  and  there 
sod  everywhere. 

80  St  Paul  (10ar.il.  0>- 

**Biit  S8  it  iswrttteii.  Eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard, 
Defthor  have  entered  into  tlie  biaart  of  man,  the  things  which 
Sod  bath  prepared  for  them  that  lonre  Him." 

BI<T  AS  A  FOX. 

He's  as  sly  as  a  fox;  he's  contrivance,  adroit- 
ness, subtilty  Itself;  he's  so  cunning  that  he'd 
Blip  through,  your  fingers  like  wild-fire. 

MOJBTAJ^  AND  IMM0BTAX8  CONTBASTED. 

Mortals,  that  are  condemned  to  live  in  darkness 
— mortahi,  that  fade  like  the  leaves,  emblems  of 
imbecility,  images  of  clay,  a  race  lightsome  and 
without  substance,  creatures  of  a  day  without 
wings— miserable  mortals,  men  that  fiit  away  as 
dreams!  give  ear  to  us  who  know  no  decay,  to  us 
who  live  forever,  to  us  who  dwell  on  high,  who 
flourish  in  immortal  youth,  who  harbor  thoughts 
which  peri^  not;  that  having  received  all  accurate 
information  from  us  on  the  subject  of  sublimity, 
having  leamt  correctly  the  nature  of  birds,  the 
birth  of  the  gods,  of  rivers,  of  Erebus^  and  of 
Chaos,  ye  may  tell  Prodicus,  with  his  philosophy, 
Vo  go  hang. 

PEACE  BE  17PON  THIS  PLAOB. 

Peace  be  upon  this  place. 

80  Lake  (z.  Q>-"  Peace  be  to  this  house." 


THE  AJOYANTAOBS  OF  WINE. 

Dost  thou  dare  to  find  fault  with  wine  as  merely 
giving  birth  to  ideas  ?  Why,  canst  thou  point  out 
anything  more  fully  engaged  in  the  practical 
affairs  of  life?  Cont^der  for  a  moment:  when 
men  drink,  then  they  are  rich,  they  traffic,  are  suc- 
cessful in  lawsuits,  are  happy,  give  aid  to  their 
friends.  Gome,  bring  out  quickly  a  stoup  of 
wine,  that  I  may  moisten  my  brain,  and  say  some- 
thing clever. 

BEQUISITB  QITALinES  FOB  A  BEXAGOetTB. 

The  other  qualities  requisite  for  a  demagogue 
are  thine— foul-mouthed,  baso-bom,  a  low  mean 
fellow.  Thou  possessest  every  quality  necessary 
to  make  thy  way  with  the  mob. 

A  PALTBY  OBATOB. 

"To  speak,"  indeed  I  No  doubt  thou  wouldst 
cleverly  take  up  some  case  that  had  fallen  to  thee, 
and  handle  it  properly,  tearing  it  in  pieces  like  a 
piece  of  raw  fiesh.  But  knowest  thou  in  what 
way  thou  seemest  to  me  to  be  placed  ?  Thou  art 
like  the  rest  of  them.  If  thou  hast  anywhere 
pleaded  some  paltry  suit  well  against  a  resident- 
alien,  babbling  the  livelong  night,  and  talking  to 
thyself  in  the  streets,  and  drinking  water,  and 
showing  thyself  off,  and  boring  thy  friends,  thou 
thoughtst  thyself  a  dab  at  oratory— thou  silly 
coxcomb! 

You're  like  the  rest  of  'em— the  swarm  of  polti^, 
weak  pretenders. 

You've  made  your  pretty  speech,  perhaps,  and 
gained  a  little  lawsuit 

Against  a  merchant^oreigner,  by  dint  of  water- 
diinking. 

And  lying  long  awake  o'  nights,  composing  and  re- 
peating. 

And  studying  as  you  walked  the  streets,  and  wear- 
ing out  the  patience 

Of  all  your  friends  and  intimates  with  practising 
beforehand: 

And  now  you  wonder  at  yourself,  elated  and  de- 
lighted 

At  your  own  talent  for  debate— you  silly,  saucy 
coxcomb. — ^Fbebe. 

"to  BTTILD  THE  liOFTY  BHTME." 

Builders  of  ingenious  songs. 
Milton,  in  "  I^cidaa  "  (y.  10),  aays- 

**  Who  would  not  sing  for  I^cidas  ?  he  knew 
Himself  to  sing,  and  build  the  lofty  rhyme.** 

AH  AGED  BABD. 

But  now,  when  you  see  him  in  his  dotage,  you 
do  not  pity  him,  since  the  pegs  fall  out  and  the 
tone  is  no  longer  there,  and  the  harmony  is  disso- 
nant. 

Soott  in  fate  "  Mfaistrel/'  8ay»- 

f*  Bis  wittiered  oheek  and  tresses  gnj 
Seemed  to  hare  known  a  better  day.** 

A  DEMAOOG-UE  FISHIKG  IN  TBOUBIiBD  WATEB8. 

For  thou  art  like  those  who  fish  for  eeUk  When 
the  loch  is  tranquil,  they  catch  nothing;  but  if 
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they  stir  the  mnd  up  and  doi;ni,  they  take.    Thou, 
too,  catchest,  if  thou  disturb  the  city. 

HSAB  BOTH  SIDES  OF  A  QUESTION. 

Of  a  truth  he  was  a  wise  man  who  said,  **  Thou 
shouldst  not  decide  till  thou  hast  heard  what  both 
have  to  say." 

THE  DAYS  THAT  ABB  GONE  BY. 

O  we  I  who  once  in  days  of  old  were  active  in 
dances,  brave  in  battle,  and,  on  this  very  account 
alone,  most  warlike  men.  This  was  of  old;  but 
now  all  that  is  gone,  and  these  hairs  now  blossom 
whiter  than  the  swan. 

O  we!  who  once  were  ardent  in  the  dance, 
And  brave  in  fight,  of  all  men  most  courageous; 
But  this  is  of  old  date — ^'tis  past — and  now 
These  hairs  of  ours  are  whiter  than  the  swan. 

Wheelwbiqht. 

See  Fen^^s  "  Bellqaes,"  roL  il.  p.  IflS— 

**  His  reyerend  locks 
In  oomelye  curies  did  wave; 
And  on  his  aged  temples  grewe 
The  bloflsomes  of  the  grave." 

THE  DAYS  THAT  ABB  60FE  BY. 

Truly  then  I  was  terrible  so  as  to  fear  nothing; 
and  I  subdued  my  foes,  sailing  thither  with  the 
triremes;  for  we  thought  not  how  we  should  si>eak 
rightly  nor  how  we  should  slander  any  one,  but 
how  we  should  be  the  best  steersman. 
Oh  the  days  that  are  gone  by,  oh  the  days  that  are 

no  more, 
When  my  eye  was  bold  and  fearless,  and  my 

hand  was  on  the  oar! 
Merrily  then,  oh  merrily,  I  beat  the  brine  to  lath, 
And  the  sea  once  crossed,  sacked  cities  were  the 

foot-tracks  of  my  path. 

Oh.  the  days  that  are  gone  by ! 
Then  with  none  was  care  to  find 
Dainty  words  and  speech  refined ; 
Beasoning  much  on  taste  and  tact, — 
Quick  of  tongue,  but  slow  to  act. — ^Mitchell. 

THE  BEBULTB  OF  DBINKIK0. 

Drinking  is  bad;  for  it  is  from  wine  that  spring 
the  'breaking  of  doors,  and  the  dealing  of  blows, 
and  the  throwing  of  stones;  and  then  the  paying 
of  money  after  your  drunken  bout. 

So  Shakespeare  ("  Othello,"  act  it  8C  8>- 
"Every  Inonlinatfli  cup  la  unblessed,  and  the  ingredient  is  a 
•devH" 

woman's  TIME  FOB   MABBIA6E  IS  8H0BT. 

For  man,  though  he  be  gray-headed  when  he 
comes  back,  soon  gets  a  young  wife.  But  a 
woman's  time  is  short  within  which  she  can  ex- 
pect to  obtain  a  husband.  If  she  allows  it  to  slip 
away,  no  one  cares  to  marry  her.  She  sits  at 
home  speculating  on  the  probabilities  of  her  mar- 
riage. 

THE  DECEIT  OF  WOMEN. 

A  woman  is  most  ingenious  in  providing  money ; 
and  when  she  is  at  the  head  of  a  house,  can  never 


be  deceived,  for  they  themselves  are  accustomed 

to  deceive. 

Then,  for  the  ways  and  means,  say  who're  more 
skiUed 

Than  women  ?    They,  too,  are  such  arch-deceivers, 

That,  when  in  power,  they  ne'er  will  be  deceiv- 
ed.—Smith. 

AGBICIXLTUBE. 

A,  The  faithful  nurse,  housewife,  helper,  guar- 
dian, daughter,  sister  of  beloved,  j>eac6  to  all  men, 
all  these  epithets  are  applicable  to  me. — B.  But 
what  is  your  name,  pray  ?— •^.  What,  Agriculture. 
— B,  O  day  desired  by  the  just  and  husbandmen! 
having  seen  thee  with  pleasure,  I  wish  to  address 
the  vines. 

DEATH. 

To  fear  death  is  very  great  folly,  for  it  is  fated 
to  all  men  to  die. 


AKISTOPHON. 


Abistophon,  a  comic  poet,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  the  middle  comedy,  but  nothing 
is  known  of  his  life  or  age.  We  know  the  titles  of 
nine  of  his  plays. 


POVEBTY. 


The  storm  is  evident;  poverty,  like  a  lamp, 
shows  everything  bad  and  annoying. 


ARISTOTLE. 

BOBN  B.C.  884— DIED  B.C.  922. 

Abistotle,  the  celebrated  philosopher,  was  a 
native  of  Stageira,  a  seaport  town  of  the  district 
of  Chalcidice,  which  became  subject  to  Philip  of 
Macedon.  He  was  son  of  Nicomachus,  physician 
to  Amyntas  II. ,  King  of  Macedon.  He  lost  his 
father  at  an  early  age,  and  was  intrusted  to  the 
guardianship  of  Proxenus  of  Atameus  in  Hysia, 
who  seems  to  have  performed  his  duties  in  a  way 
to  entitle  him  to  the  grateful  ackuowledgments  of 
his  pupil.  Aristotle  was  attracted  by  his  love  of 
learning  to  Athens,  where  Plato  was  in  the  zenith 
of  his  fame,  and  that  master  soon  discovered  the 
abilities  of  his  ardent  disciple.  On  account  of  his 
industry  and  unwearied  efforts  in  search  of  the 
truth,  Plato  used  to  call  him  the  "  intellect  of  his 
school,"  and  say  "  that  he  needed  a  curb,  while 
Xenocrates  needed  the  spur."  For  twenty  yean 
he  continued  to  be  on  intimate  terms  with  Plato, 
though  he  had  himself  assembled  around  him  a 
circle  of  admiring  followers;  but  at  the  death  of 
Plato,  B.C.  347,  he  left  Athens,  and  joined  his 
former  pupil,  Hermias,  who  had  become  ruler  of 
Atameus  and  Assos.  When  Hermias  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Persians.  Aristotle  fled  toHitylene, 
and  two  years  after,  b.c.  342,  we  find  him  invited 
by  Philip,  King  of  Macedon,  to  undertake  the  in- 
struction and  education  of  his  son,  Alexander, 
then  thirteen  years  of  age.  The  young  prince  be- 
came so  strongly  attached  to  him  that  be  valued 
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his  iuBtniotoT  above  his  own  father.  Ariatotle 
spent  seven  years  in  Macedon.  In  the  year  b.g. 
dB&f  soon  after  Alexander  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
Aristotle  returned  to  Athens,  where  he  collected 
a  large  number  of  pupils  from  th^  elties  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.  There  he  continued  for  thirteen 
years  to  teach  his  doctrines  to  those  who  after- 
wards became  distinguished  as  philosophers,  his- 
torians, statesmen,  and  orators.  On  the  death  of 
Alexander,  he  was  accused  of  impiety,  which  was 
the  usual  prelude  to  an  unjust  condemnation.  To 
deprive  the  Athenians,  as  he  said,  of  sinning  a 
aecoDd  time  against  philosophy,  he  left  Athens, 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Ghalcis,  in 
Eubcsa,  where  the  Macedonian  influence  afforded 
him  protection  and  security.  Out  of  four  hundred 
treatises  which  he  is  said  to  have  composed,  only 
forty-eight  have  been  transmitted  to  the  present 
age: 

HAPPimSSS. 

But  concerning  happiness,  men  cannot  agree  as 
to  its  true  nature,  and  the  vulgar  by  no  means 
hold  the  same  opinion  respecting  it  with  the  edu- 
i  cated;  for  some  are  inclined  to  apply  it  only  to 
I  what  is  distinct  and  marked  in  its  essence,  such  as 
pleasure,  wealth,  or  honor;  each  man  thinking 
diilerently  of  it  from  his  neighbors,  and  often  the 
same  person  entertains  different  opinions  respect- 
ing it  at  different  times.  For,  when  he  is  ill,  he 
thinks  it  to  be  health;  when  poor  to  be  riches; 
bat,  being  conscious  of  their  own  ignorance,  men 
are  apt  to  be  struck  with  admiration  at  those  who 
say  that  it  is  something  great  and  above  them. 

OHS  SWAI^LOW  DOES  NOT  HAKE  SPRDrG. 

For  one  swallow  does  not  make  spring,  nor  yet 
one  fine  day;  so,  also,  neither  does  one  day,  nor  a 
short  time,  make  a  man  blessed  and  happy. 

THE  PJUNC1PI.E  HAI<F  OF  TH^  WHOLE  QUESTION. 

For  the  principle  seems  to  be  more  than  the  half 
*o{  the  whole  question. 

THE  THREE  QUALITIES  INCLUDED  IN  HAPPINESS. 

Happiness  is  the  best,  most  honorable,  and  most 
pleasant  of  all  things;  nor  are  these  qualities  to 
be  disjoined,  as  in  the  inscription  at  Delos,  where 
it  muntains  "that  the  most  Just  is  the  most 
honorable,  that  health  is  what  is  most  to  be  de- 
sired, and  the  most  pleasant  thing  is  to  obtain 
what  we  love:"  for  all  these  qualities  exist  in  the 
beet  energies,  and  we  say  that  these,  or  the  best 
one  if  them,  is  happiness. 

HA2*PINES6  A  DIYINB  GIFT. 

If,  then,  there  is  anything  that  is  a  gift  of  the 
gods  to  men,  it  is  surely  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  happiness  is  a  divine  gift,  and  more  than  any- 
thing else  of  human  things,  as  it  is  the  best. 

IMPOBTAVCB  OF  EARLY  EDUCATION. 

Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  be  in  a  certain  de- 
gree trained  from  our  very  childhood,  as  Plato 
says,  to  feel  pleasure  and  pain  at  what  we  ought; 
for  this  is  education  in  its  true  sense. 


WHAT  CONSTITUTES  AN  ACTION  VIRTUOUS. 

Then,  again,  it  is  not  the  same  in  regard  to  the 
arts  and  the  virtues,  for  works  of  art  have  their 
excellence  in  themselves;  it  is  sufficient,  therefore, 
that  they  should  themselves  jKWsess  such  a  char- 
acter. Whereas  virtuous  deeds  are  just  and  tem* 
perate,  not  if  the  deeds  themselves  have  this  char- 
acter, but  if  the  agent,  who  does  them,  has  in 
himself  this  character;  first,  if  he  does  them 
knowingly;  then,  if  with  deliberate  choice,  and 
deliberate  choice  on  their  own  account;  thirdly,  if 
he  does  them  on  a  fixed  and  unchangeable  princi- 
ple. Now,  with  regard  to  all  other  arts  these 
ideas  are  not  taken  into  account,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  knowledge;  whereas,  with  regard  to  virtues, 
mere  knowledge  has  little  or  no  weight,  while  the 
other  qualifications  are  not  of  small  but  of  infinite 
importance,  since  they  spring  from  the  habit  of 
just  and  temperate  actions. 

TO  HIT  THE  HBAN  IS  DIFFICULT. 

Virtue,  then,  is  a  kind  of  mean  state,  being  at 
least  apt  to  strike  the  mean.  Again,  it  is  possible 
to  go  wrong  in  many  ways  (for  evil,  as  the  Pytha- 
goreans imagined,  is  of  the  nature  of  the  infinite, 
but  good  of  the  finite),  whereas  we  can  go  right 
only  in  one  way;  therefore  the  former  is  easy,  the 
latter  is  difficult;  it  is  easy  to  miss  a  mark,  difficult 
to  hit  it;  and  for  these  reasons  the  excess  and  de- 
fect belong  to  vice,  but  the  mean  to  virtue;  ''  for 
we  are  good  in  one  way  only,  but  bad  in  all  kinds 
of  ways." 

DEATH  IS  A  LIMIT. 

Death  is  the  most  terrible  of  all  things;  for  it  is 
a  limit,  and  it  is  thought  that  there  is  nothing 
good  or  bad  beyond  to  the  dead. 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  CELTIC  RACE. 

If  he  fear  nothing,  neither  earthquake  nor  the 
waves,  as  they  say  of  the  Celts. 

SUICIDE  AN  ACT  OF  COWARDICE. 

To  die  in  order  to  avoid  the  pains  of  poverty, 
love,  or  anything  that  is  disagreeable,  is  not  the 
part  of  a  brave  man,  but  of  a  coward;  for  it  is 
coif ardice  to  shun  the  trials  and  crosses  of  life, 
not  undergoing  death  because  it  is  honorable,  but 
to  avoid  evil. 

THE  CONDUCT  OF   REGULAR  TROOPS  AND  MILITIA 

CONTRASTED. 

Regular  troops  lose  their  courage  when  they  see 
the  danger  greater  than  they  expected,  and  when 
they  find  themselves  surpassed  in  i^umbers  and 
equipments.  For  they  are  the  first  to  turn  their 
backs.  But  the  militia  of  a  country  die  at  their 
posts,  as  happened  at  HermsBum.  For  in  their 
eyes  it  Is  disgraceful  to  fly,  and  death  is  regarded 
as  preferable  to  safety  procured  at  such  a  cost. 
The  others  only  expose  themselves  to  danger  while 
they  think  themselves  superior,  but  when  they 
find  that  they  are  mistaken,  they  at  once  run 
away,  fearing  death  more  than  dishonor.  Thia 
certainly  is  not  the  character  of  the  brave  man. 
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ABI8T0TLE. 


For  to  eat  or  drink  till  a  man  is  surfeited  is  go- 
ing beyond  the  natural  desire  in  quantity;  for 
the  object  of  natural  desire  is  the  satisfying  our 
wants.  Therefore  these  are  called  belly-gods,  as 
they  satisfy  their  wants  more  than  they  ought; 
people  of  excessively  slavish  dispositions  are  apt 
to  do  this. 

So  Fhilippiaiis  (ill.  19)—**  Whose  god  is  tiieir  belly,  and  fi^ory 
tnshaxne." 

THE  CHABACTEBISTIC  OF  THE  MAGNANIMOUB  HAN. 

It  is  t1  e  characteristic  of  a  magnanimous  man  to 
ask  no  1  ayo  ^  or  scarcely  any,  but  to  be  ready  to 
do  kindness  to  others,  to  be  haughty  in  demeanor 
towards  men  of  rank  and  fortune,  kindly  towards 
those  of  the  middle  classes,  for  to  rise  superior  to 
the  former  is  difficult  and  honorable,  over  the 
latter  it  is  easy;  among  the  former  there  is  noth- 
ing ungenerous  in  showing  pride,  among  those  of 
humble  rank  it  is  bad  taste,  just  like  making  a 
show  of  strength  to  the  weak. 

FLATTEBEB8. 

All  flatterers  are  mercenary;  and  low-minded 
men  are  flatterers. 


THE  PAST. 


HEK-PLEASEBS 


AND     THE     CB088-6BAIKBD 
TBASTBD. 


CON- 


Tbanimm  mH  does  Agathon  say,  "Of  tUi 
alone  is  even  Grod  depcivedf  the  power  of  makiiig 
that  which  is  past  never  to  tua% 


In  the  intercourse  of  society  and  life,  in  conver- 
sation and  the  aiTairs  of  the  world,  some  men  ap- 
pear to  be  parasites,  who  praise  everything,  for 
the  sake  of  giving  pleasure,  and  never  contradict 
an  opinion,  but  think  that  they  ought  to  give  no 
opinion  to  those  with  whom  they  happen  to  be; 
others,  the  very  opposite  characters  to  these,  who 
oppose  everything,  and  are  altogether  regardless 
of  the  feelings  of  their  neighbor,  are  called  cross- 
grained  and  quarrelsome. 

TBTJTH  AND  FALSEHOOD. 

Falsehood  is  bad  and  blamable;  truth  honor- 
able and  praiseworthy. 

THE  BEFIKED  AXD  OENTLEHANLT  MAK. 

Kow  the  reflned  and  gentlemanly  man  will  so 
act,  being  as  it  were  a  law  unto  himself;  and  such 
is  he  who  is  in  the  mean,  whether  he  be  called  a 
man  of  tact  or  of  graceful  wit 

A  BULEB  IS  NOT  A  TEBBOB  TO  GOOD  W0BK8. 

Wherefore  we  do  not  allow  man  to  rule  but  rea- 
son, because  man  rules  for  himself,  and  becomes  a 
tyrant.  A  ruler  is  the  protector  of  the  just,  and, 
if  of  the  just,  then,  also,  of  what  is  equitable  to 
aU. 

BIQOB  OF  LAW. 

From  this  it  is  evident  what  is  the  character  of 
the  equitable  man;  for  he  who  is  disposed  to  do 
such  things,  and  is  active  in  their  performance, 
who  does  not  assert  his  rights  to  the  uttermost, 
but  is  willing  to  take  something  less,  even  though 
he  may  have  law  on  his  side,  is  a  man  of  equity: 
this  habit  is  equity,  being  a  kind  of  justice,  and 
not  a  different  habit  from  justice. 


FBIEND8HIP. 


In  i>overty  and  the  other  misfortunes  of  lifs, 
men  think  friends  to  be  their  only  refuge.  Hm 
yoimg  they  keep  out  of  mischief,  to  the  old  they 
are  a  comfort  and  aid  in  their  weakness,  and  thow 
in  the  prime  of  life  they  incite  to  noble  deedsL 


FBIENDS. 


t 


When  men  are  friends,  there  is  no  need  of  jus- 
tice; but  when  they  are  just,  they  still  need  frieod- 
ship. 


FBIENDBHIP  BEQT7IBE8  TIME. 

According  to  the  proverb,  it  is  impossible  for 
friends  to  know  each  other  till  they  have  eaten  a  | 
certain  quantity  of  salt  with  each  other.  Nor  can  \ 
they  be  on  friendly  and  familiar  terms  till  they  ap- 
pear worthy  of  each  other's  friendship  and  confi- 
dence. 


THE  WICKED. 

The  wicked  have  no  stability,  for  tiiey  do  not 
remain  in  consistency  with  themselves;  tiiey  eon* 
tinue  friends  only  for  a  short  time,  rejoicing  in 
each  other's  wickedness. 


TTBANNT. 

The  defection  of  monarchy  is  tyranny;  for  both 
are  monarchies,  but  the  difference  between  them 
is  very  marked :  for  a  tyrant  thinks  only  of  his  own 
interests,  while  a  king  attends  to  those  of  his  sub- 
jects. For  he  is  not  a  king  who  is  not  unoon- 
troUed,  and  who  is  not  possessed  of  all  kinds  of 
goods,  for  such  a  one  stands  in  need  of  nothing 
more;  therefore  he  does  not  require  to  be  looking 
after  his  own  interests,  but  devotes  himself  to  his  ^ 
subjects. 

ATTBANT. 

For  a  tyrant  pursues  his  own  peculiar  good,  sod 
it  is  more  manifest  for  this  very  reason,  that  it  ii 
the  worst  form  of  government,  for  that  is  wont 
which  is  opposite  to  the  best. 

BE  JUST  BEFOBE  YOU  ABB  GENEBOU6. 

We  ought  rather  to  pay  a  debt  to  a  creditor  thin 
give  to  a  companion. 

GIVE.  EYBBY  ONE  HIS  DUS. 

But,  since  we  owe  different  services  to  parents, 
brothers,  companions,  and  benefactors,  we  ought 
to  take  care  to  pay  every  one  his  due,  and  that 
which  is  suitable  to  his  character. 

THE  INTELLBOTUAL  PABT  C0N8T1TUTKB  EACH1CAN*B 

SELF. 

For  the  good  man  agrees  in  opinion  with  him* 
self,  and  desires  the  same  things  with  all  his  soul; 
therefore  he  wishes  what  is  good  for  himself,  and 
what  appears  so,  practising  it:  for  it  is  the  part  of 
a  good  man  to  labor  for  what  is  good,  and  for  bil 
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ARI8T0TLS. 
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own  sake;  for  it  is  for  the  sake  of  his  intellectual 
part,  whleh  is  considered  to  be  a  man's  own  self. 

taSD  la  TEX  UAK. 

And  the  thinking  principle— or,  at  least,  tiliat 
lather  tiian  any  othei^*mnst  be  considered  to  be 
ea^  man's  self. 

A  GOOD  HAN  IS  WTTHOUT  BEPSNTANCE. 

Besides,  the  good  man  has  abundant  subjects 
for  reflection;  he  sympathizes  most  with  himself 
in  joys  and  sorrows;  for  the  same  always  gives  to 
him  the  same  pain  or  sorrow,  and  not  sometimes 
one  thing  and  sometimes  another.  For  he  is,  if 
we  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  without  repentance. 

THX  OOUHSKLS  OF  OOOD  MSZC. 

For  the  counsels  of  good  men  remain  fixed,  and 
do  not  ebb  and  flow  like  the  Euripus;  they  desire 
what  is  just  and  proper. 

WHT  MOTHXBS  ABB  FOND  OF  THEIB  GHILBBEIT. 

For  this  reason,  also,  mothers  are  more  fond  of 
their  children  than  fathers  are;  for  the  bringing 
them  forth  is  more  painful,  and  they  have  a  more 
eertain  knowledge  that  they  are  their  own. 

THB  MASSB8  UU)  BT  FBAB. 

(Treatisea)  have  no  power  to  persuade  the  mul- 
titude to  do  what  is  yirtuous  and  honorable.  For 
the  masses  are  formed  by  nature  to  obey,  not  a 
sense  of  shame,  but  fear;  nor  do  they  refrain  from 
Tidoos  things  on  aoeonnt  of  disgrace,  but  of  pun- 
iriunent;  for  they  live  in  obedience  to  passion, 
pnmiing  their  own  pleasures  and  the  means  of 
gratifying  them;  the^fly  also  from  the  contrary 
psins;  but  of  what  is  honorable  and  really  delight- 
ful, th^y  have  not  the  slightest  idea,  inasmuch  as 
they  never  bad  a  taste  for  them.  What  power  of 
nsBoning,  then,  could  bring  about  a  change  on 
raeh  men  aa  these?  For  it  is  not  possible,  or  at  least 
not  easy  to  change  what  has  been  impressed  for  a 
time  upon  the  moral  charabter. 


■DUCATXOK  THB  DITTT  OP  TRB  STAIB. 

It  would  therefore  be  best  that  the  state  should 
pay  attention  to  education,  and  on  right  principles, 
and  that  it  should  have  the  power  to  enforce  it; 
bnt  if  it  be  neglected  as  a  public  measure,  then  it 
wonld  seem  to  be  the  duty  of  every  individual  to 
eontribute  to  the  virtue  of  his  children  and  friends, 
or  at  least  to  make  this  his  deliberate  pur- 
pose. 

Sir  Thcmas  Kofre  C*ntopis,"  page  91)  says— "If  you  suffer 
yow  people  to  be  ill  educated,  and  their  mannerB  to  be  cor^ 
nvced  ftom  thefr  Infkacy,  and  then  punish  them  for  those 
crtaMi  to  whAeh  their  first  education  dispoeed  them,— you 
flnt  make  tUerea,  aad  then  panish  them. 
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SOME  COMXAKD  AND  SOME   OBBT. 

By  nature  some  command  and  some  obey,  that 
•11  may  enjoy  safety;  for  the  being  that  is  able  to 
foresee  coming  events  is  a  ruler  of  nature's  own 
appointment;  whereas  he  who  is  only  able  to  as- 
«i«t  by  bodily  service,  is  a  subordinate  and  natural 


slave.    Hence  the  interest  of  master  and  slave  ia 
identioaL 


THE   DOME8TI0  TIE  IB  THE  FIBST. 

Hesiod  is  right  when  he  says,  **  First  house, 
then  wife,  then  oxen  for  the  plough; "  for  the  ox 
stands  in  place  of  slave  to  the  poor. 

MAN   ALONE    HAS    PEBCBPTION    OF    GOOD    AND 

EVIL. 

For  this  is  the  distinguishing  mark  between  man 
and  the  lower  animals,  that  he  alone  is  endowed 
with  the  power  of  knowing  good  and  evil,  justice 
and  injustice.  It  is  a  participation  in  these  that 
constitutes  a  family  and  a  city. 

THE  FBEEMAN  AND  THE  SLAVE. 

Some  think  that  the  i>ower  of  one  man  over  an- 
other is  contrary  to  nature;  for  they  maintain  that 
it  is  only  human  law  that  makes  one  man  a  slave 
and  another  a  free  man.  But  in  nature  there  is  no 
such  distinction;  wherefore  it  is  an  unjust  ar- 
rangement, for  it  is  the  result  of  force  and  com- 
pulsion. 

See  Milton,  "Paradise  Lost,"  zil,— 

"But  man  orer  men 
He  made  not  lord:  such  title  to  Himself 
Bosrn  V  lu|f— human  left  from  human  free.** 

WOBSB    8KBTED    BY    MANY    8EBVANT8    THAN    BT 

FEW. 

As  in  a  family  we  are  often  served  worse  when 
we  have  many  servants  than  a  few. 

AFFECTION  FOB  ONE'S  SELF  IS  NATUBAL. 

And  also  in  regard  to  pleasure  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed what  a  difference  it  makes  for  a  man  to 
think  that  he  has  something  his  own.  For  possi- 
bly it  may  not  be  in  vain  that  each  person  has  an 
affection  for  himself,  for  this  is  natural,  but  self- 
ishness is  justly  blamed.  This  is  not  merely  to 
love  one's  self,  but  to  love  one's  self  more  than 
we  ought. 

MOBAL   ITNTTT  OF  A  STATE   TO  BE  PBODTTCED  BT 

MORAL  MEANS. 

But  a  state  consisting  of  a  multitude  of  beings, 
as  we  have  before  said,  ought  to  be  brought  to 
unity  and  community  by  education;  and  he  who 
is  about  to  introduce  education,  and  expects 
thei<eby  to  make  the  state  excellent,  will  act  ab- 
surdly if  he  thinks  to  fashion  it  by  any  other 
means  than  by  manners,  philosophy,  and  laws. 

DIFFBBENT  SPECIEB  OF  MEN. 

Tor  that  golden  particle,  which  God  has  mixed 
up  in  the  soul  of  man,  flies  not  from  one  to  the 
other,  but  always  continues  with  the  same;  for  he 
says  that  some  of  our  species  have  gold,  and 
others  silver,  blended  in  their  composition  from 
the  moment  of  their  birth. 

WHAT  IS  THE  DEFINITION  OF  A  dTIZEN? 

The  truest  definition  of  a  complete  citizen  that 
can  be  given  is  probably  this,  that  he  shares  in  the 
judicial  and  executive  part  of  the  government 
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ARISTOTLE. 


TO  COKMAKD  AND  OBBT. 

But  it  is  a  mattes  of  high  commendation  to 
know  how  to  command  as  well  as  to  obey;  to  do 
both  these  things  well  is  the  peculiar  quality  of  a 
distinguished  citizen. ' 

HUSBAND  AND  WIFB. 

The  domestic  employment  of  husband  and  wife 
differs  in  this,  that  the  former  tries  to  acquire 
subsistence,  and  the  latter  to  keep  it. 

WHEN  A  STATE  IS  WELL  GOVEBNED. 

The  supreme  power  must  necessarily  be  in  the 
hands  of  one  person,  or  of  a  few,  or  of  the 
many.  When  the  one,  the  few,  or  the  many  direct 
their  whole  efforts  for  Uie  common  good,  such 
states  must  be  well  governed;  but  when  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  one,  the  few,  or  the  many  is  alone 
regarded,  a  change  for  the  worse  must  be  ex? 
pected. 

WHAT  LAW  IB  A  PLEDGE  OF. 

For  the  law  is  an  agreement,  and,  as  Lycophron 
says,  a  pledge  given  that  citizens  will  do  Justice 
to  each  other;  but  yet  the  law  is  not  able  to  make 
all  the  citizens  good  and  just. 

WHAT  IS  A  STATE? 

Then  it  is  evident  that  a  state  is  not  a  mere 
community  of  place;  nor  is  it  established  that 
men  may  be  safe  from  injury,  and  maintain  an  in- 
terchange of  good  offices.  Al^  these  things,  in- 
deed, must  take  place  where  there  is  a  state,  and 
yet  they  may  all  exist  and  there  be  no  state.  A 
state,  then,  may  be  defined  to  be  a  society  of  i>eo- 
ple  joining  together  by  their  families  and  children 
to  live  happily,  enjoying  a  life  of  thorough  inde- 
pendence. 

AN  UNION  OF   THE   MANY  WITH   THE   FEW  DESIB- 

ABLB. 

For  the  multitude,  when  they  are  collected  to- 
gether, have  sufficient  understanding  for  this  pur^ 
pose  (of  electing  magistrates),  and  mingling  with 
those  of  higher  rank,  are  serviceable  to  the  state; 
as  some  kinds  of  food,  which  would  be  poisonous 
by  itself,  by  being  mixed  with'  the  wholesome, 
makes  the  whole  good;  in  tlie  same  way,  sepa- 
rately, each  individual  is  unfit  to  form  a  Judgment 
by  himself. 

THE  BIGHT  MAN  IN  THE  BIGHT  PLACE. 

A  pretension  to  offices  of  state  ought  to  be 
founded  on  those  qualifications,  which  are  part  of 
itself.  And  for  this  reason,  men  of  birth,  inde- 
pendence, and  fortune  are  right  in  contending 
with  each  other  for  office;  for  those  who  hold 
offices  of  state  ought  to  be  persons  of  independence 
and  property.  A  state  should  no  more  consist  en- 
tirely of  poor  men  than  it  ought  entirely  of  slaves. 
But  though  such  persons  are  requisite,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  there  must  also  be  Justice  and  military 
valor;  for  without  Justice  and  valor  no  state  can 
be  maintained ;  Just  as  without  the  former  class  a 
state  cannot  exist,  and  without  the  latter  it  can- 
not be  well  governed. 


HONORABLE  DESCBNT  OF  GBXAT  X8TBKM. 

The  f reo-bom  and  men  of  high  birth  wUl  dis- 
pute the  point  with  each  other  as  being  nearly  on 
an  equality;  for  citizens  that  are  well  bom  have  a 
right  to  more  respect  than  the  ignoble.  Hono^ 
able  descent  is  in  all  nations  greatly  esteemed; 
besides,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  children  of 
men  of  worth  will  be  like  their  f athers,  for  nobility 
is  the  virtue  of  a  family. 

LAW  OUGHT  TO  BB    BUPBEMB. 

He,  then,  who  orders  the  reasoning  principle  of 
man  to  be  supreme,  seems  to  make  God  and  the 
laws  to  be  supreme,  but  he  who  gives  the  power 
to  man  gives  it  to  a  wild  beast.  For  passion  may 
be  so  called,  and  it  is  passion  that  brings  ruin  on 
rulers,  even  though  they  be  the  very  best  of  men: 
wherefore  the  law  is  rea^n  free  from  paaaioar 

THE  MOBAL  LAW  IS  8UPBBI0B  TO   WBlTI'fcLM    LAW. 

The  moral  law  is  much  superior  to  the  written 
law,  and  treats  of  matters  of  greater  weight;  for 
the  supreme  ruler  is  more  to  be  trusted  than  tiie 
written  law,  though  he  be  inferior  to  the  moraL 

WHAT   FOBMS  A  GOOD  MAN. 

So  that  education  and  morals  will  be  found  to  be 
almost  the  whole  that  goes  to  make  a  good  man; 
and  the  same  things  wiU  make  a  good  atatesniin    f 
and  good  king. 

THE  COBBUPTION  OF  TTHE  BEST  IS  THX  W0B8T. 

The  corruption  of  the  best  and  moat  diyine  loim 
of  government  must  be  the  worst. 

A  DEMOCBACT* 

For  when  a  democracy  is  controlled  by  fixed 
laws,  a  demagogue  has  no  power,  bnt  the  best 
citizens  fill  the  offices  of  state:  when  the  laws  aie 
not  supreme,  there  demagogues  are  found.  For 
the  people  act  like  a  king,  beihg  one  body;  for  the 
many  are  supreme,  not  as  individuals,  but  as  a 
whole. 


THBBB  18  NO  FBBB  STATE  WHBBB  THB  IaAWS  ABB 

NOT  SUPBEMB. 

For  there  is  no  free  state  where  the  laws  do  not 
rule  supreme;  for  the  law  ought  to  be  above  alL 

PEOPLE  LOYB  THEIB  ANCIENT  GUBTOMB. 

For  people  do  not  change  at  once,  bnt  love  their 
ancient  customs,  making  gradual  changea;  so  that 
ancient  laws  remain  in  force,  while  the  power 
continues  with  those  who  bring  about  a  revolution 

in  the  state. 

THE  MIDDLE  STATE  TO  BB  PBBFBBBXD. 

In  every  state  the  people  are  divided  into  three 
kinds:  the  very  rich,  the  very  poor,  and,  thirdly, 
those  who  are  between  them.  Since,  then.  It  is 
tmiversally  acknowledged  that  the  mean  is  best, 
it  is  evident  that  even  in  respect  to  fortune,  a 
middle  state  is  to  be  ^pref erred;  for  that  state  is 
most  likely  to  submit  to  reason.  For  tfaoee  who' 
are  very  handsome,  or  very  strong,  or  very  noble» 
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or,  on  the  hand,  those  who  are  very  poor,  or  very 
weak,  or  yery  mean,  are  with  difficulty  induced  to 
obey  reason.  And  this  because  the  one  class  is 
sopercilious,  and  ''sin  as  it  were  with  a  cart- 
rope,"  the  other  rascally  and  mean;  and  the 
crimes  of  each  arise  respectiyely  from  insolence 
andiillany. 

THS  BEST  STATE  WHEBB  THE  MBAH  OUTNUMBEBS 

THE  EXT^MES. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  most  perfect  politi- 
cal community  is  that  which  is  administered  by 
,  the  middle  classes,  and  that  those  states  are  best 
carried  on  in  which  these  are  the  majority  and 
oatweigh  both  the  other  classes;  and  if  that  can- 
not be,  at  least  when  they  overbalance  each  sepa- 
rate. For,  beinf^  thrown  into  the  balance,  it  will 
|»eyent  either  excess  from  predominating.  Where- 
:  fore  it  is  the  greatest  happiness  to  possess  a  mod- 
jcrate  and  competent  fortune;  since,  where  some 
[possess  too  much,  and  others  nothing  at  all,  the 
jgOTemment  must  be  either  an  exb'eme  democracy 
[«r  else  a  pure  oligarchy,  or,  from  the  excesses  of 
-both,  a  tyranny;  for  this  springs  from  a  head- 
itrong  democracy  or  oligarchy,  but  far  more  sel- 
dom when  the  members  of  the  community  are 
learly  on  an  equality  with  each  other. 

VEIBE  THE    MIBDUB  CLASS  IS  LABOE  LESS  SEDI- 
TION. 

Bat  it  is  clear  that  the  state  where  the  middle 
janks  predominate  is  the  best,  for  it  alone  is  free 
htm  seditious  movements.  Where  such  a  state  is 
luge,  there  are  fewer  seditions  and  insurrections 
to  disturb  the  peace ;  and  for  this  reason  extensive 
Mates  are  more  peaceful  internally,  as  the  middle 
naks  are  numerous.  In  small  states  it  is  easy  to 
pm  to  the  two  extremes,  so  a§  to  have  scarcely  any 
■iddle  ranks  remaining;  but  all  are  either  very 
|oor  or  very  rich. 

TBZ  BULS  OF  HUSBANDMEN  AND  MECHANICS  CON- 

TBASTED. 

Should  the  number  of  husbandmen  be  excessivp, 
iikwill  be  of  the  best  kind;  if  of  mechanics  and 
ittose  who  work  for  pay,  of  the  worst. 

jMBILFrT  AND  M EBIT  ABE  ONI.T  AMONGST  A  FEW. 

I  For  nobility  and  worth  are  to  be  found  only 
^ongat  a  few,  but  their  opposite  amongst  the 
Miy;  for  there  is  not  one  man  of  merit  and  high 
^irit  in  a  hundred,  while  there  are  many  desti- 
[lirte  of  both  to  be  found  everywhere. 

^K  BEOINNINO    IS  THE  HALF  OF  THE    BUSINESS. 

For  the  mischief  lies  in  the  beginning;  for  the 
il^csuming  is  said  to  be  ''half  of  the  whole." 

WHKXCX   SEDITIONS  ABISE    IN  A   DEMOCBACT. 

Democracies  are  chiefly  subject  to  revolutions 
ifom  the  dishonest  conduct  of  demagogues.  For 
^t**^7  by  lodging  informations  against  men  of 
t'^^f  and  partly  by  rousing  the  common 
people  agamst  them,  they  induce  them  to  unite; 
#v  a  common  fear  will  make  the  greatest  enemies 
:te  Jem  together. 


A  HOUSE  DIVIDED  AGAINST  ITSfiLF* 

For  a  government  in  a  constant  state  of  turmoil 
is  weak. 

A  FIBM  STATE. 

The  only  stable  state  is  that  where  every  one 
possesses  an  equality  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  accord- 
ing to  his  merit,  and  enjoys  his  own  unmolested. 

TAIUE  CABE  THAT  NOTHING  BE  DONE  CONTBABT 

TO  LAW. 

For  in  states  that  are  well  blended  particular 
care  ought,  above  all  things,  to  be  taken  that  noth- 
ing be  done  contrary  to  latv;  and  this  should  bo 
chiefly  looked  to  in  matters  of  small  moment:  for 
small  violations  of  law  advance  by  stealthy  steps, 
in  the  same  way  as,  in  a  domestic  establishment, 
trifling  expenses,  if  often  repeated,  consume  a 
man's  whole  estate. 

QUAUFICATIONB  OF  A  STATESMAN. 

There  are  three  qualiflcations  which  ought  to  be 
possessed  by  a  man  who  aspires  to  fill  the  high  of- 
fices of  state;  first,  he  must  be  well  disposed,  and 
prepared  to  support  the  established  constitution 
of  his  country;  next,  he  ought  to  have  a  special 
aptitude  for  the  office  which  he  fills;  and,  thirdly, 
he  should  have  the  kind  of  virtue  and  love  of  jus- 
tice which  suits  the  particular  state  in  which  he 
lives. 

THE  GOOD  NEYEB  FLATTEB. 

On  this  account  tyrants  are  fond  of  bad  men; 
for  they  like  to  be  flattered.  No  man  of  high  and 
generous  spirit  is  ever  willing  to  indulge  in  this 
habit;  the  good  may  feel  affection  for  others,  but 
will  not  flatter  them.  Besides,  bad  men  assist 
them  in  their  evil  deeds:  ''Like  to  like,"  as  the 
proverb  says. 

TYBANTS  ABB  AT  BNMITT  WITH  MEN  OF  MEBTT. 

For  which  reason  they  are  always  at  variance 
with  men  of  merit  as  disaffected  to  their  govern- 
ment, not  only  because  they  are  unwilling  to  be 
governed  despotically,  but  because  they  are  faith- 
ful to  their  own  principles  and  to  their  iriends, 
refusing  to  inform  against  themselves  or  others. 

DEFINITION  OF  DEMOCBACT. 

On  the  contrary,  a  democracy  is  a  government 
in  the  hands  of  men  of  low  birth,  poverty,  and 
vulgar  employments. 

OBIGINAL  SIN. 

For  the  power  of  doing  whatever  a  man  pleases 
is  not  able  to  check  that  eril  particle  which  is  in 
every  man. 

UNIVEBSAL  SUFFBAGE. 

The  last  and  worst  form  of  democracy  is  when 
every  citizen  has  a  share  in  the  administration: 
few  states  can  endure  such  a  form,  nor  can  it  exist 
for  any  length  of  time  unless  it  is  well  supported 
by  laws  and  purity  of  manners. 
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PBKAXTIBB    mCCBSSART   TO    K£SP    TOOBTHXB 

HUMAN  80CIETT. 

For  if  human  society  cannot  be  carried  on  with- 
out actions  at  law,  it  is  impossible  that  it  should 
exist  without  the  infliction  of  penalties. 

HAPPIKB8S  DEPENDS  ON  VmTUE  AND  WtSDOlC. 

Let  us  be  well  persuaded  that  every  one  of  us 
possesses  happiness  in  proportion  to  his  virtue 
and  wisdom,  and  according  as  he  acts  in  obedience 
to  their  suggestion,  taking  God  himself  as  our  ex- 
ample, who  is  completely  happy  and  blessed,  not 
from  any  external  good,  but  in  Himself,  and  be- 
cause He  is  such  by  nature. 

IHPOSTANCE  OF  GOOD  WATEB. 

Since  every  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants,  it  is  of  great  importance 
that  the  city  should  have  a  good  situation,  and, 
next,  that  the  inhabitants  should  have  good  water 
to  drink;  and  this  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  mat- 
ter of  secondary  moment.  For  what  is  used 
chiefly  and  in  great  quantities  for  ttte  support  of 
the  body  must,  above  all,  contribute  to  its  health. 
And  this  is  the  influence  which  the  air  and  the 
water  exercise  over  the  body.  Wherefore,  in  all 
wise  governments  tlie  water  ought  to  be  appor- 
tioned to  different  purposes,  if  all  is  not  equally 
good,  and  if  there  is  not  abundance  of  both  kinds, 
that  for  drinking  should  be -separated  from  that 
which  is  used  for  other  purposes. 

INFLTJENCB    OF   NATURE,    HABIT,    Aim   SEASON 

ON  MANKIND. 

Ken  are  mad^  good  and  honorable  In  three 
ways,— by  nature,  by  custom,  and  by  reason.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  each  individual  ought  to  be  a 
man,  and  not  any  other  animal ;  that  is,  that  he 
should  possess  a  particular  character  both  of  body 
and  soul.  In  some  things,  however,  it  is  of  no 
consequence  to  be  bom  with  them,  for  custom 
makes  great  changes,  there  being  some  things  in 
nature  capable  of  change  either  for  the  better  or 
the  worse.  Now,  other  animals  live  chiefly  a  life 
of  mere  nature,  and  in  very  few  things  according 
to  custom,  but  man  lives  also  according  to  reason, 
with  which  he  alone  is  endowed,  wherefore  he 
ought  to  make  all  these  accord  with  each  other; 
for,  if  they  are  persuaded  that  it  is  best  to  follow 
some  other  way,  men  often  act  contrary  to  nature 
and  custom. 

A  MASTER  SHOULD  BX7PEBINTEND  ALL  THIN08. 

The  saying  of  the  Persian  and  of  the  African 
are  both  to  be  highly  commended ;  for  the  former 
being  asked  what  was  best  for  fattening  a  horse, 
said,  *'  The  eye  of  the  master;"  and  the  African 
being  asked  what  was  the  best  manure,  answered, 
'*  The  footsteps  of  the  master." 

EARLY  TO  BI3E. 

It  is  also  well  to  be  up  before  daybreak,  for 
such  habits  contribute  to  health,  wealth,  and  wis- 
dom. 


A  DtSCBBfiT  WIFE. 

But  the  prudent  and  discreet  wife  will  Ta|| 
properly  regard  the  behavior  of  her  husband  ill 
the  pattern  which  she  ought  to  f  oUow  and  the  IawI 
of  her  life,  invested  with  a  divine  sanction  froit| 
the  marriage  tie;  for  if  she  can  induce  herself 
submit  patiently  to  her  husband's  mode  of  lifd 
she  will  have  no  difficulty  to  manage  her  honml 
hold  affairs;  but  if  not,  she  will  not  find  it  mJ 
easy. 


PARENTS    SHOULD    BET   A    GOOD 

THEIR  CHILDREN. 
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For  unless  parents  set  a  good  example  to 
children,  they  will  furnish  a  plain  reason  to 
used  by  them  against  themselves.    And  this  is 
be  feared,  that,  if  they  have  not  lived  an  honor 
ble  life,  their  sons  will  despise  them  and  absiid( 
them  in  their  old  age. 

MAN  AN  IMITATIVS  ANIMAL. 

For  imitation  is  natural  to  man  from  his  ii 
Man  differs  from  other  animals  particularly  il 
this,  that  he  is  imitative,  and  acquires  his  rndi 
ments  of  knowledge  in  this  way;  besides,  the 
light  in  it  is  universaL 

THE  RIDICULOUS. 

For  the  ridiculous  is  produced  by  any  defe 
that  is  unattended  by  pain  or  by  fatal  c 
quences;  thus  an  ugly  and  deformed  coun 
does  not  fail  to  cause  laughter,  if  it  is  not 
sioned  by  pain. 

HAPPINESS  8PRIN06  FROM  ACTION. 

But  the  principal  of  these  parts  is  the  OMi) 
tion  of  the  incidents;  for  tragedy  ia  imitatfon 
of  individuals  but  of  actions  In  general,  of  hi 
life,  of  good  and  bad  fortune,  for 
springs  from  action;  the  main  purpose  of  life 
action  and  not  quality,  and  though  the  manneis 
men  spring  from  their  qualities,  their  happiness 
misery  depends  on  their  actions. 

NO  VBRT  SMALL  OR  VERT  LARGE  ANIMALS 
BE  VERT  BEAUTIFUL. 

Then  as  to  size,  an  animal,  or  any  other 
that  has  constituent  parts,  in  order  that  it  msy 
beautiful,  must  not  only  have  those  justly 
nected,  but  should  also  have  a  certain  proper  sii 
for  beauty  depends  on  size  as  well  as  symi 
for  which  reason  no  veiy  small  animal  csb 
beautiful,  for  the  view  behig  made  in  almost 
imperceptible  space  of  time,  wiU  be  confi 
nor  could  a  very  large  one,  for,  as  the  whole  vie 
cannot  be  taken  in  at  once,  the  unity  and 
pleteness  that  should  result  from  it  will 
the  spectator. 

MAN  EASILY  AFFBCTKD  TO  ORIEF  OR  JOT. 

As  far  as  it  is  possible,  the  poet  should  eot 
into  the  spirit  of  the  subject  while  he  is  coi 
ing;  for  those  who  are  roused  by  passions 
most  likely  to  express  those  passions  with  fi 
he  who  is  really  agitated  storms,  and  he  wh»i 
really  angry  upbraids  most  naturally. 
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MDBAX.  OHABAOTBB. 

Mond  disnoter  nearly,  bo  to  my,  cvries  with 
It  the  mgfaesi  power  of  cMuing  a  thing  to  be  be- 
hefedl 

A  DBltoCBACY. 

'Thus  a  democracy,  not  only  when  relaxed,  but 
if  OTsntraiiied,  becomes  weaker,  till  at  last  it  will 
pass  into  an  oligarchy  in  the  same  way  as  hook- 
edaess  or  fUttness  of  the  nose  not  only  when  they 
relax  approach  the  mean,  but  also  when  they  be- 
come excessiTely  hooked  or  flat  dispose  the  nos- 
trils in  such  aw^yaa  no  longer  to  resemble  the 


mtTTormas  of  HAPpurBSS, 

Let  happiness  be  defined  to  be  good  fortune  in 
miion  with  virtue— or  independency  of  life— or 
tiie  life  that  is  most  agreeable  attended  with 
security— or  plenty  of  property  and  slaves,  with 
the  power  to  preserve  and  augment  it;  for  all 
ittnkind  agree  that  one  or  more  of  these  things 
amount  nearly  to  happiness. 

KVILA  BSnrO  MBN  TOOETHBB. 

Whence  it  is  said  Hiat  misery  brings  men  to- 
I  gether,  when  the  same  tbing  happens  to  be  hnrt- 
r  fal  to  both. 

SoShalBeipeare  ("Hcinnicm," adfl. sc S)— 

**  Wmi  ji  aoqoaintB  >  num  wUh  rtraage  bedfcBaws.^ 

**  A  SOFT  AJrSWEB.'* 

Towards  auch  as  acknowledge  themselves  to  be 
jnsUy  punished  we  cease  from  our  wrath. 
aoR«v«riia  (XV,  1>-**  A  soft  snsirer  tanetk  airay  wmtii.** 
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Fbr  no  one  loves  the  man  whom  he  fears. 

GolJohii(hr.  18)— ^'TlwretoBofesrlnlo^^biitpflrfeetkive 
QMMkoutfaar.^ 

SIOITB  OP  ABSOOAVCC 

Again,  to  talk  about  one's  self,  and  to  be  one^s 
e»a  trumpeter,  and  to  assert  that  to  be  one's  own 
vhich  belonga  to  another,  these  are  proofs  of  ar- 


AXiI«  TBnrOS  TUIX  Of*  QOD« 

AH  things  are  f  uU  of  the  gods. 

8oFn]iiis(b3lL  19^**  Lai  the  wboleeaithbe  ftdl  of  Os 

AliL  KKir  HAYS  AIT  XDBA  OF  OOIK 

AH  men  have  some  knowledge  of  the  gods. 
8o  F^iheriaBs  Ov.  8>-*' One  God  and  l^irfher  of  sO.*' 


TSK  WOBLD  WAS  CBBATBDw 

AH  say  tbat  the  world  was  created. 

THS  irBnvsBSB. 

!    The  Power  that  extends  over  everything  has  ar- 

P^      1  the  whole  universe,  compelling  the  most 
te  natures  to  hannoniae,  and  by  these  en- 


GOD  IS  A  SPIRIT. 

In  regard  to  the  Deity  we  must  consider  Him 
as  (a  spirit)  tike  most  powerful,  Immortal,  and 
perfection  itself;  wherefoi*e,  being  invisible  to 
mortal  eyes,  He  is  seen  by  his  works. 

Bo  1  Timothy  (t  17)—"  Now,  unto  the  King  eternal,  immor- 
tal, invisible,  tbe  oiilj  wiae  Qod,  be  honor  and  glory  forever 
and  ever." 

GOD  FROM  ETERinTY  TO  ETBRNITT. 

God  extends  from  eternity  to  eternity. 

So  Psalms  (xc.  2>— "Before  thenkouxrtahia  iveie  broiq^t 
forth,  or  ever  Tliou  hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the  world, 
et^en  from  everiaatlng  to  everiaating,  lliouait  Ood.' 
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GOD  IS  HA  PPT  AlfD  BLBSSBD. 

God  is  happy  and  blessed  from  nothing  external 
to  Himself,  but  Himself  from  Himself. 

So  1  TImotby  (vi.  15)—"  Who  is  the  blessed  and  onJ|y  Poten- 
tate, the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lorda" 

GOD  IS  SSLF-SUFFICIFirr. 

It  is  evident  that  God  stands  in  need  of  nothing. 

So  FSahns  a  &«  10>-"  I  will  take  no  buUook  out  4C  thy 
house,  ....  foreveiybeastof  the  forest  is  mine.** 

ONE  GOD  WITH  VARIOUS  NAMES. 

Though  he  be  one  Being,  God  has  many  names, 
being  called  according  to  the  variety  of  outward 
conditions  of  things,' which  he  is  always  changing. 

So  1  Oorintfaiana  (vilL  4)—"  There  is  none  other  Ood  but 
one." 


ARRIANUa 

FL0UBI8HED  A.D.  19flL 

Flavtus  Abbianus,  a  native  of  Nlcomedia  in 
Bithynia,  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  when 
we  find  him,  a.d.  186,  governor  of  Cappsulocia. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  pupils  of  the 
philosopher  Bpictetus,  under  whom  he  studied  at 
Nicopolis  in  Epirus.  The  first  work  which 
he  published  was  called  "  Encheiridion "  (The 
Manual),  and  contains  the  moral  doctrines  of  his 
master,  being  still  preserved.  He  also  vnrote  a 
work  entitled  ''The  Philosophical  Disquisitions  of 
Epictetus,"  of  which  four  books  still  remain. 
But  the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known  to  us  is 
the  "  History  of  Alexander's  Campaigns  in  Asia," 
in  seven  books,  for  which  he  derived  tihe  materials 
chiefly  from  the  histories  of  Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus, 
and  Aristobulus,  who  both  accompanied  Alexan- 
der. As  a  continuation  to  his  history,  he  wrote  a 
little  work,  still  extant,  entitled  "On  India," 
Another  treatise  ascribed  to  him  is,  "  The  Peri  • 
plus  of  the  Eiythr»an  Sea." 

THE  wish  FATHBB  TO  THE  THOtTOHT. 

When  men  are  doubtful  of  the  true  state  of 
things,  their  wishes  lead  them  to  believe  in  what 
is  most  agreeable. 
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AXIONICUa.-^BA  TON.—BION'. 


A  VIBTUOtrS  LIFE. 


To  lead  a  virtuous  life  is  pleasant,  and  to  die  is 
by  no  means  bitter  to  these  who  look  forward  to 
immortal  fame. 

THE  EVENTS  OF  FOBTUITE  ABE  UNEXPECFED. 

The  events  of  fortune  are  unexpected,  and 
therefore  can  never  be  guarded  r  gainst  by  men. 


AXIONICUS. 


Axioincus,  an  Athenian  poet  of  the  middle 
comedy,  of  whom  some  fragments  have  been  pre- 
served. 

LENDING  MONET  TO  THE  WICKED. 

When  a  man  lends  money  to  the  wicked,  he 
Justly  gets  pain  for  his  interest. 


BATON. 

FLOUBIBHSD  ABOUT  B.C.  280. 

Baton,  an  Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  new  com- 
edy, flourished  about  b.o.  280,  of  whom  we  have 
some  fragments. 

to  ebb  IS  HUMAN. 

Being  a  man,  thou  hast  erred;  but  in  life  it  is  a 
wonder  if  a  man  has  been  prosperous  through  life. 


BION. 

FLOUBIBHED  ABOUT  B.C.  280. 

BiON,  a  bucolic  poet,  was  bom  at  Phlossse,  on 
the  river  Meles,  near  Smyrna,  but  little  is  known 
of  his  history  except  what  is  told  us  in  the  third 
Idyll  of  Moschus,  who  laments  his  untimely  death 
by  poison.  Some  of  his  poems  are  extant  entire, 
but  of  others  we  have  only  fragments. 

"  THE  KINO  OF  TEBBOB8." 

Thou  fliest  far,  O  Adonis,  and  comest  to  Acher- 
on and  its  gloomy  and  cruel  king,  but  I  live  in 
misery,  and  am  a  goddess,  and  cannot  follow  thee. 

VirgU  (Oeorg.  tv.  409)  saTS—**  And  he  approttcbed  the  Manes 
and  their  fearful  king,  hearts  not  to  be  softened  by  the 
prajrersofmen." 

In  Job  (xTiii.  14)  we  find—"  His  confldenoe  shall  be  rooted 
oat  of  his  tabernacle;  and  it  shall  bring  him  to  the  Kfaig  of 
TsfTors." 

Spenser,  in  his  **  FaSrie  Queen,* 


^  O  what  avails  it  of  immortal  seed 

To  been  jbred,  and  neyer  bom  to  die; 
For  better  I  It  deem  to  die  with  speed. 
Than  waste  with  woe  and  wailful  miaerie." 

*'he  ejiaiaj  fi<ee  aw  at  A8  a  dbeam." 

Art  thou  dying,  O  thrice-regretted  ?  Away  my 
love  did  fly,  even  as  a  dream;  and  widowed  is 
Cytherea,  and  idle  are  the  Loves  along  my  halls. 

Thus  Job  (xx.  8)—"  He  shall  fly  away  as  a  dream,  and  shall 
not  be  found  j  yea,  he  shall  be  chased  away  as  a  vision  of  the 
night/' 


A  LUXUBI0U8  LIFE. 

Lay  him  down  on  those  soft  vestments,  in  which 

he  slept  the  livelong  night  with  thee,  on  a  goldes 

couch.    Long  thou  for  Adonis,  a  sad  sight  though 

he  be;  and  lay  him  amid^chaplets  of  flowers;  lO 

with  him,  since  he  is  dead,  ay,  all  flowers  have  be^ 

come  withered. 

In  St  Luke  (▼».  9S)  we  find—"  Behold,  th^  which  are  gor 
geously  apparelled,  and  live  delioatdy,  are  in  king's  ooiirtL*§ 
Milton  in  his '' Oomns,"  near  the  end,  sa; 


"  Bedsctf  hyadntfas  and  roses 
Where  young  Adonis  oft  reposes, 
Waadng  well  of  his  deep  wound. 
In  slumber  soft;  and  on  the  grouad 
Sadly  sits  th'  Assyrian  queen.' 


«« 


BION  OF  HOUBxnra. 

Around  him  the  weeping  Loves  set  up  the  mSf^ 
having  their  locks  shorn  for  Adonis;  and  one  wai 
trampling  on  his  arrows,  another  on  his  bow,  and 
another  was  breaking  his  well-feathered  quiver. 

In  EseUel  (zxTii.  SI)  we  find  the  same  customa-**!^ 
shaU  make  themselves  utterfy  bald  for  thee/'  AndinOrll 
(Amor.  ill.  0, 7>-''  Behold  the  son  of  Venus  bears  his  uptnraei 
quiyer,  and  broken  bow  and  quenched  torch." 

^'DAirOE  TUBinED  INTO  MOT7BN1NO.*' 

Hymensus  has  quenched  every  torch  st  thfl 
door-posts,    shredded   and    flung    the  marriage- 
wreath  away;  and  no  more  is  Hymen,  no  more  1$ 
sung  Hymen  the  song,  but  alas!  alas!  is  clianted:^ 
alas,  alas!  for  Adonis  wail  the  Graces  far  mors] 
than  HymensBus.  4 

In  Lamentations  (▼.  1ft)  we  ftnd~"The  joy  of  our  hesitii  ^ 
our  daaoe  Is  turned  Into  mooming.** 


THE  OLD. 

But  the  old  man,  smiling,  shook  his  heal,  and 
answered  the  boy. 

In  Eoclesiastlcus  (xii.  18)  we  find—"  He  will  shake 
and  clap  his  hands  and  whisper  much  and  change  his  coon* 
tenanoe." 

BBIBFNBSS   OF  TIME. 

For  if  Saturn's  son  or  Fate  had  assigned  oift 
two-fold  lifetime,  so  that  one  portion  might  be 
passed  in  joys  and  pleasures,  and  one  in  woes,  it 
might  be  possible  that  he  who  had  his  woesfii^ 
should  have  his  joys  at  last    But  since  the  gods  I 
have  allotted  but  one  life  to  man,  and  this  a  biief  1 
one — too  brief  for  all  we  have  to  do— why  shoslil 
we,  ah  I  wretched  men,  toil  and  moil  over  nemr-  \ 
ending  labors  ?    To  what  end  should  we  waste  our 
health  on  gains  and  arts,  sighing  always  for  more 
wealth  ?    We  surely  all  forget  our  mortal  state- 
how  brief  the  life  allotted  us  by  Fate. 

Job  (zlv.  1)  says— "Man  that  is  bom  of  a  woman  it  of  fls' 
dajB  and  full  of  trouble.**  And  in  the  Epistle  of  Jamw  (!▼.  19) 
— "  Go  to  now»  ye  that  say,  To-day  or  to-morrow  we  wffl  p 
into  such  a  city*  and  continue  there  a  year,  and  buy  and  teH 
and  get  gain;  whereas  ye  know  not  what  shall  be  on  the  nff" 
row:  for  what  is  life?  It  is  even  a  vapor,  that  appesretli  for 
a  little  time  and  then  vanisheth  away." 

THE  DBOP. 

From  the  frequent  drop,  as  the  proveib  saj^ 
ever  falling,  even  the  stone  is  woro  at  last  into  a" 
hollow. 


CALLIMACBUS.'-CBATBS.-^BATnrUS.^DJEMOSTUENES. 
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BBAUTT  AMD  OBACS. 

Beauty  iB  good  for  women,  flmmeas  for  men. 


CALLIMACHUS. 

FL0UBI8RZD  FBOM  B.C.  200  TO  B.C.  240. 

Callim ACHU8  was  a  member  of  the  powerful 
kMiM  at  Cyrene,  named  from  its  founder  Battus, 
he  BattiadsB.  Bom  probably  at  Cyrene,  he  was  a 
|apil  of  the  gnunmarian  Hermocrates,  and  flour- 
^ed  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  dying 
p  that  of  Energites,  his  son  and  successor.  He 
las  chief  librarian  of  the  celebrated  library  at 
^exandria,  being  contemporary  of  Theocritus  and 
^tas.  Gallimachi  quse  supersunt  recensuit  et 
Mm  notarum  delectn,  edidit  C.  J.  Blomfleld,  Lon- 
Bni,  1816. 

"UPT  TIP  TOUB  HEADS,  TB  GATES." 

Kow  ye  bolts  of  your  own  accord  fall  back,  and 
phars,  for  the  god  is  at  hpnd. 

8oIaaiah(TL4)~"Axidtlie  postBoftlie  door  moTedattlie 
lolee  of  hinkthat  cried,  and  the  bouse  was  flUed  with  smoke. -* 
lid  Tuim  (xzlT.  Ty—**  lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates;  and  be 
lllift  up,  ye  ereriaflting  doon;  and  the  King  of  glory  shall 
iueln.'* 

THE.  GOOD  8HAIJL  SEE  QOD. 

Apollo  is  seen  by  none  except  the  just;  whoso 
IMhim,  great  is  he;  little  is  the  man  who  hath 
lot  seen  him. 

BoKatthew  (T.  8)—'*  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  th^ 
IdlKeQod.** 

''healing  in  his  wings." 

The  tresses  of  Apollo  drop  not  mere  oil,  but  heal- 
l^itBelt 

ft»]Iaiaclii  (It.  S>— **  But  unto  yon  thai  fear  my  name  shall 
ie  6m  of  Bigbteousness  arise  with  healing  In  his  wings. 


If 


GRATES. 

FLOURIBHBD  ABOITT  B.C.  460. 

Crates,  a  comic  poet  of  Athens,  of  the  old  com- 
,  flourished  b.c.  450,  being  originally  an  actor 
h^e  plays  of  Cratinus.  He  is  highly  praised  by 
Imtophanes  for  wit  and  abilities.  He  excelled 
Aiefly  in  mirth  and  fun. 


For  time  has  bent  me,  a  wise  workman  no  doubt, 
b«t  making  all  things  weaker. 


CRATIKtJS. 

BOBR  B.C.  510 — DIED  B.C.  422. 

Cratinub,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
AtheniaQ  poets  belonging  to  the  old  comedy,  was 
^  ton  of  CaUimedes.  He  was  bom  b.c.  519,  be- 
hRBiz  years  younger  than  .fischylus,  and  died  at 
ft^age  of  ninetyHseven,  b.c.  422  (Lucian.  Macrob. 


25).  He  is  accused  of  having  been  much  addicted 
to  wine,  and  in  other  respects  bis  private  character 
was  by  no  means  reputable  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  20, 21 ;  Scfa. 
Aristoph.  Pax.  700).  He  wrote  twenty-^ne  plays, 
and  of  these  he  gained  the  prize  nine  times  (Suid.) 
AtheniBus  gives  the  titles  and  some  fragments  of 
eighteen  plays. 

THE  FOOL. 

The  fool  goes  like  the  sheep,  saying,  bah,  bah  I 


DEMOSTHENES. 

BOBK  B.C.  882— DIED  B.C.  322. 

Dbmobthekes,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Greek 
orators,  was  a  native  of  Athens,  being  the  son  of 
Demosthenes  and  of  Cleobule,  who  was  of  Scythian 
extraction.  His  father  died  when  he  was  only 
seven  years  of  age,  and  left  to  him  a  considerable 
property,  which  he  had  amassed  by  the  manufact- 
ure of  warlike  implements.  He  tell  us  (Demosth. 
Cor.  812-22)  that  his  education  was  such  as  his  fort- 
une entitled  him  to;  though  Plutarch  states  that 
it  was  much  neglected  through  the  foolish  induU 
gence  of  his  mother.  His  property  was,  at  all 
events,  greatly  mismanaged  by  his  g^uardians,  and 
he  found  himself  obliged,  as  soon  as  he  had  reach- 
ed the  age  of  manhood,  to  call  them  to  accotmt. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  first  excited  to  devote  him* 
self  to  the  study  of  eloquence  by  listening  to  the 
speech  of  Callistratus  in  defence  of  the  city  Oropus, 
and  )>y  observing  his  triumphant  reception  by  the 
people.  He  studied  under  Is»us  the  aii;  of  oratory, 
though  Isocrates  was  at  this  time  the  most  eminent 
in  his  profession.  His  first  attempt  was  in  the 
cause  against  his  guardians,  b.c.  366;  and  though 
he  gained  it  after  some  difficulty,  he  found  that  his 
property  was  so  much  diminished  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  apply  his  talents  to  business.  In  the 
profession  which  he  had  chosen  he  had  great  difil* 
culties  to  surmount;  his  constitution  was  weak, 
his  manner  awkward,  and  he  had  besides  a  very 
defective  utterance.  In'his  first  attempts  he  was 
repeatedly  laughed  at;  but,  by  unfiinching  per- 
severance, he  completely  got  the  better  of  all  his 
defects,  and  shone  forth  the  most  perfect  orator 
the  world  ever  produced.  It  was  in  his  twenty- 
seventh  year,  b.c.  855,  that  he  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  a  political  cause.  Leptines  had  got  a 
law  passed  forbidding  any  citizen,  except  the  de- 
scendants of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  to  be 
exempted  from  certain  magistracies  which  entailed 
very  heavy  expenses.  Demosthenes  attacked  the 
justice  of  this  law  in  the  case  of  Ctesippus,  who 
considered  the  merits  of  his  father,  Chabrias,  to 
confer  on  him  a  right  of  exemption.  The  same 
year  he  composed  the  speech  against  Androtion, 
which  he  did  not  deliver.  It  would  appear  that 
Demosthenes  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  speeches 
for  citizens,  who  themselves  pronounced  them. 
In  one  case  he  actually  composed  both  the  accusa- 
tion and  the  defence.  The  fierce  and  impetuous 
character  of  Demosthenes  fitted  him  more  pecu- 
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liarly  for  the  part  of  an  aoonser;  and  it  has  been 
aoooitlingly   remarked    that,   of   the    numeronfl 
speeches  that  have  come  down  to  ns,  Bcarcely  any 
of  them  are  written  for  the  defendant.    In  the  year 
B.o.  858  he  deliyered  his  speech  in  favor  of  Mega- 
lopolis, a  colony  protected  by  the  Thebans,  bnt 
which  the  Spartans,  the  allies  of  Athens,  wished  to 
destroy.    It  is  one  of  the  most  striking  examples 
not  so  much  of  his  eloquence  as  of  his  art,  in  which 
he  did  not  less  ezceL     The  great  leading  idea 
which  seems,  from  the  moment  he  entered  public 
life,  to  haye  directed  his  whole  conduct,  was  op- 
position to  Philip  and  his  objects  of  aggrandize- 
ment.   S  leven  speeches,  delivered  within  the  space 
of  fifteen  years,  under  the  name  of  "Philippics" 
and  '*  Olynthiacs,"  khow  the  unwearied  spirit  with 
which  he  maintained  what  he  considered  to  be  the 
interest  of  his  country.    He  was  one  of  the  ambas- 
sadors who  proceeded  to  Macedon  to  negotiate  a 
peace  with  Philip;  and  he  was  so  dissatisfied  with 
the  conduct  of  his  colleague,  JSschinea,  that  he 
brought  the  matter  b.g.  818,  before  the  people  in 
one  of  his   most  able  and   powerful   speeches, 
^sohines  defended  himself  with  equal  ability,  and 
was  so  ably  supported  by  the  party  of  Bubulus, 
that  he  was  acquitted.    The  battle  of  Chnron€a 
followed  soon  afterwards,  B.C.  888,  which  placed 
Greece  at  the  mercy  of  Philip;  but  though  the  or- 
ator had  not  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery 
in  the  field,  he  did  not  despair  of  the  cause  of  his 
country.    Philip  fell  by  the  dagger  of  an  assassin, 
B.C.  836,  and  Demosthenes  again  conceived  hopes 
of  the  entire  independence  of  his  country.    The 
destruction,  however,  of  Thebes  by  Alexander 
soon  dispelled  that  illusion,  and  he  found  himself 
one  of  those  ten  orators  whom  that  prince  required 
tbe  Athenians  to  deliver  up  to  him.    This  demand 
Athens  would  have  found  no  means  of  resisting,  if 
Demades,  the  friend  of  Alexander,  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  procuilng  its  remission.     During  this 
period  of  Grecian  servitude  the  energies  of  De- 
mosthenes were  called  forth  in  his  own  defence. 
Bven  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Chieronga  the  war 
party  at  Athens  still  continued  powerful,  and  it 
was  no  doubt  of  importance  to  them  that  they 
should  show  it  to  the  public  by  some  decisive  act. 
With  this  view  Ctesiphon,  one  of  the  party,  pro- 
posed the  decree  for  crowning  Demosthenes  on  ac- 
count of  his  services;  but  as  those  had  reference 
ohiefiy  to  the  late  unsuccessful  war,  in  was  in  fact 
an  approval  of  all  that  had  been  done.    This  was 
felt  by  ^schines,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  op- 
posite party,  luid  finding  that  the  law  had  not  been 
observed  in  every  particular,  he  took  advantage  of 
this  circumstance  to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
people;  but   though    the   suit  was  commenced 
against  Ctesiphon  the  same  year,  it  was  not  till 
B.a  880  that  it  was  tried.    It  was  then  that  Demos- 
thenes made  that  celebrated  speech,  icepl  ^Lre^dvcvy 
which  is  considered  as  one  of  his  finest  specimens 
of  eloquence.    JBschines  failed  in  proving  his  case, 
and  as  a  heavy  fine  would  have  been  the  conse- 
quence, he  preferred  to  leave  his  country.    When 
Harpalus  fied  to  Athens  with  the  treasures  of 
Alexander,  Demosthenes  was  accused  of  accepting 
a  bribe  from  him,  and  though  he  denied  the  accu- 


sation with  much  vehemence,  he  was  found  guilty, 
and  fined  fif  fy  talents.    He  escaped  the  paymoit 
of  this  fine  by  retiring  to  the  island  <y«gina,  B.C. 
825;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  endured  his 
banishment  with  the  equanimity  worthy  of  his 
character  and  high  name.    On  the  death  <^  Alex- 
ander he  was  recalled,  and  proceeded  to  organiie 
a  new  league  of  opposition  to  the  Macedonian 
power.    Antipater,  however,  soon  put  an  end  to  it, 
and  the  death  of  Demosthenes  was  pronounced  by 
his  own  citizens  at  the  instance  of  Demades.    De- 
mosthenes, with  some  of  his  friends  who  were  in- 
volved in  the  same  sentence,  esc]H>ed  from  Attiens 
by  the  connivance  even  of  his  enemies,  and  he  took 
refuge  in  the  small  island  of  Calauria  in  the  ten* 
pie  of  Neptune.    He  was  followed  by  some  of  tbe 
friends  of  Antipater,  and,  as  he  saw  no  means  of 
escape,  he  placed  a  poisoned  pen  in  his  moath,  \ 
and  died  a  short  time  afterwards.  | 

THE  ACnVX  AHD  DVTBEPID  CONTBABTKD  WITH  TBI  | 

SLUeOISH. 

The  dominions  of  the  absent  belong  naturally  id 
those  in  the  field;  the  property  of  the  lacy  and  ia-  i 
active  to  those  who  are  willing  to  undergo  labor  *-■ 
and  danger, 

MEV  WILLnrO  TO    UHITB   THBMBBLTB8  WITH  TBI 


For  all  are  willing  to  unite  and  to  take  part  wtth-; 
those  whom  they  see  ready  and  willing  to  pot  \ 
forth  their  strength  as  they  ought. 

OVBIOBITT  OF  THE  ATHEHIAMB. 

Or  is  it  your  greatest  pleasure,  tell  me,  wandeiw . 
ing  through  the  public  squares  to  inquire  of  each 
other, ''  What  news  f  " 

So  Acts  (zTii.  a>— "F6r  aC  the  AthenJsns,  and  stnofM 
which  were  thero,  q;)eut  thefir  time  in  Bottdiis  else,  but  i  ' ' 

toteU  or  U>  hear  eome  new  tfains." 


ALUAirOBS  WITH    DESPOTS    DANO^BOUS    TO  FKKS 

STATES. 

For  those   close   and   intimate  allianoes  vift 
despots  are  never  safe  to  free  states. 

DIBTBUST   OF   DESPOTS   THE    aBl];ATS8T    SECUBIIT 

OF    FBEE    STATES. 


Various  are  the  devices  for  the  defence 
security  of  cities,  as  palisades,  walls,  ditches,  sad  | 
other  such  kinds  of  fortification,  aU  wbich  aire  tei 
result  of  the  labors  of  the  hand,  and  maintained  alj 
great  expense.  But  there  is  one  common  bnhnaki  | 
which  men  of  prudence  possess  within  tfaemselvesi 
— ^the  protection  and  guard  of  all  people,  especiaQ^: 
of  free  states,  against  the  attacks  of  ty tantk 
What  is  this?    Distrust. 

A  TYKANT. 

^or  every  king  and  tyrant  is  an  enemy  to  fre^ 
dom,  and  an  opposer  of  equal  laws. 

THE  ADVANTAOES  OF  SOGflETT  SHOULD  MM  ffHAI— 
BT  ALL  ITS  MEMBBBB. 

For,  Athenians,  all  ranks  of  citisens  should 
an  equal  share  in  ttie  advantages  of  aocie^: 
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lieh  ought  to  feel  secure,  and  have  no  ^^tvsA.  of  the 
confiscation  of  their  property,  thus  being  willing 
and  ready  to  contribute  of  their  wealth  to  the 
defence  of  their  country;  the  rest  of  the  citizens 
should  look  upon  public  property  to  belong  to  all, 
sod  be  satisfied  with  their  just  share,  but  all 
private  fortunes  as  the  inalienable  right  of  the 
possessors.  Thus  a  small  state  may  expect  to  rise 
to  eminence,  and  a  great  one  to  maintain  its  high 
place  in  the  world. 

THE   BOSTD    THAT  .U^TTES  COKFEDBRATB  POWBB8. 

For  I  am  well  convinced  that,  when  confederate 
powers  are  united  by  affection  and  identical  in- 
terests, their  agreement  may  be  expected  to  last; 
whereas,  If  the  alliance  has  been  formed  to  carry 
0II^  fraudulent  and  rapacious  objects,  accompanied 
by  deceit  and  yiolence  (as  has  been  the  case  on 
this  occasion),  any  slight  pretext  or  accident  will 
serre  to  give  it  a  shock,  from  which  it  will  not 
easily  recover. 

8U€X;S88  VSIIA  MUr'0  KVIZi  DBBDS. 

Fbr  success  has  a  great  tendency  to  conceal  and 
throw  a  veil  over  the  evil  deeds  of  men. 

SESULT  OF  A  BXYBB8S  OF    FOBTimX  VB   OOYSBir- 

It  happens  as  in  our  bodies:  when  a  man  is  in 
soond  and  vigorous  health,  none  of  the  weak  parts 
of  his  body  are  felt;  but  when  he  is  laid  up  by  ill- 
ness, every  ailment  is  made  worse,  whether  it  be  a 
fracture,  or  a  dislocation,  or  any  other  member 
that  has  been  injured.  So  in  kingdoms  and  gov- 
emments:  as  long  as  they  are  favored  by  victory, 
little  notice  is  paid  to  the  disorders  in  the  state  by 
the  mass  of  the  i)eople;  but  when  a  reverse  of 
fortune  takes  place,  what  is  unsound  becomes 
pslpable  to  every  eye. 


ABSOIiTTIB  MONABOHIBS  DANCOSBOUS  TO 


In  short  free  states,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to 
have  a  wholesome  dread  of  aboolute  monarohies, 
QBpedally  if  they^re  situated  in  their  immediate 
aeighbarhood. 

THB  ULTDLATK  EVENT   DETBBMDrBS  HAK'S  JUDO- 


L    If  a  aua  ancceeds  in  preserving  what  he  has 

;  aequiied,  he  is  willing  enough  to  acknowledge  the 

.Idodness  of  fortune;  but  if  he  squandera  it  fooh 

^  idily,  in  partiiig  with  it  he  parts  with  any  feeling 

i-ef  gratitude.    So  also  in  political  affairs,  those 

i  who  do  not  make  a  good  use  of  their  opportunities 

'  lorget  the  favors  which  they  may  have  received 

from  the  gods.     For  it  is  the  end  ^hich  generally 

determines  man's   judgment  of  what  has  gone 

before. 


TO  FIND  FAULT  18  EAST. 


To  find  fault,  some  one  may  say,  is  easy,  and  in 
man's  power;  but  to  point  out  the  proper 
to  be  pursued  in  the  present  ciroumstanoes, 
is  the  proof  of  a  wise  counsellor. 
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B3ISULT  OF  UNSXPSOTBD  8UCXnB88.> 

For  great  and  unexpected  successes  are  often 
the  cause  of  the  foolish  rushing  into  aols  of 
extravagance. 

POWBB  CAK^rOT  BE  FOUNDED  UPON  INJUBTfOE. 

For  it  is  not,  O  Athenians— it  is  not,  I  assure 
you,  possible  for  lasting  power  to  be  founded  upon 
injustice,  perjury,  and  treachery.  These  may, 
indeed,  suoceed  for  once,  and  for  a  short  time, 
putting  on  the  gay  and  gaudy  appearance  of  hope; 
but  they  are  at  last  found  out,  and  bring  to  ruin 
all  who  trust  in  them.  For  as  in  buildings  of 
every  kind  the  foundation  ought  to  be  the  strong- 
est, so  the  bases  and  principles  of  actions  should 
be  true  and  just. 

THBEAT8  WITHOUT  C0RBE8P0NDENT  ACTIONS  ABE 

CONTEMPTIBLE. 

For  words  and  threats,  if  they  are  not  aceompft- 
nied  by  action,  cannot  but  appear  vain  and  oon- 
temptible. 

HELP  T0UB8BLF  AND  TOUB  FBDBNDB  WILL  HELP 

YOU. 

Ko>  man,  who  will  not  make  an  effort  for  him- 
self, need  apply  for  aid  to  his  friends,  and  much 
less  to  the  gods. 

MAN  IB  APT  TO  BLAME  BVBBT  ONE  BUT  BIM8BLF. 

For  in  the  emergencies  of  war  no  one  of  those 
who  fly  ever  think  of  accusing  himself;  he  will 
rather  blame  the  general,  or  his  fellow-soldiers, 
or  anything  else;  yet  the  defeat  was  certainly 
occasioned  by  the  cowardice  of  each  individual 
For  he  who  accuses  others  might  have  maintained 
his  own  post,  and  if  each  had  done  so,  success 
must  have  been  the  result. 

WE  BBADILY  BBLDEVB  WHAT  WE  WIBH. 

So  that  nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  deceive  one's 
self ;  for  what  we  wish,  that  we  readily 'believe; 
but  such  expectations  are  often  inconsistent  with 
the  real  state  of  thinga 

We  Had  the  smua  idea  In  ^  Achilles  Tatlus  da  LeadpiMB  ec 
CUtophontiB  Amoribus  " (lib.  vf.  17>— "For  the  words  whioh 
show  the  hope  of  otytainlng  the  wlahed-f  or  object  are  md- 
Qy  believed;  which  arises  from,  this,  that  the  dimple  desire 
aiding  the  wishes  eseites  the  hope." 

And  again,  in  '*  Heliodonis  "  (Ub.  vilL),  we  find— 

•*  For  what  the  mind  wishes,  that  tt  also  b^Ueres.** 
LOW  FlTB8inT8  ENOENDEB  LOW  SENTIMENTS. 

It  is  impossible  for  those  who  are  engaged  in 
low  and  grovelling  pursuits  to  entertain  noble 
and  generous  sentiments.  No;  their  thoughts 
must  always  necessarily  be  somewhat  similar  to 
their  employments. 

LET   THE    PBOSPEBOUS    SHOW   KINDNESS   TO    THB 

UNHAPPY. 

Those  enjoying  prosperity  should  always  be 
ready  to  assist  the  unfortunate,  for  no  one  can  say 
what  the  future  may  bring  forth. 
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W      POLinCAIi     TBAN8AGTI0K8     THE      POWERFUL 
PaBBGBIBS  TO  THE  WBAK« 

For  in  civil  society  the  rights  of  individuals, 
without  reference  to  their  power  or  weakness  in 
the  state,  are  determined  by  tlie  laws.  But  in  na- 
tional concerns  the  powerful  always  prescribe  to 
the  weaker. 

THE  P&AISINO  OF  A  MAN'S  SELF  IS  BUBDENSOME. 

It  is  the  natural  disposition  of  all  men  to  listen 
with  pleasure  to  abuse  and  slander  of  their  neigh- 
bor, and  to  hear  ^ith  impatience  those  who  utter 
praises  of  themselves. 

So  Proverbs  (xxrii.  S>~ **  Let  another  man  praise  thee,  and 
BOt  thine  own  mouth;  a  stranger,  and  not  thine  own  lipa.' 
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THE  TBUE  BOND  OF  FBIESTDSHIP. 

For  it  is  not  words  that  give  strength  to  friend- 
ship, but  a  similarity  of  interests. 

80  FroTerbs  (xrii.  84)—"  A  man  that  hath  friends  must 
flbow  himself  friendlj;  and  there  is  a  Friend  that  sUcketh 
closer  than  a  brother." 

A  TBATTOB. 

It  is  not  the  benefit  of  the  traitor  that  is  looked 
to  by  the  man  who  bribes  him,  nor,  after  he  has 
obtained  what  he  bargained  for,  is  he  ever  after- 
wards taken  into  confidence.  If  it  were  so,  no 
one  would  be  happier  than  a  traitor.  How  should 
it  be  so?  It  is  impossible.  For  when  the  ambi- 
tions man  has  once  succeeded  in  gaining  his  object, 
then  knowing  the  utter  baseness  of  the  man,  he 
holds  him  in  detestation,  distrusts,  and  treats  him 
with  supreme  contempt 

ON  WHAT  MEN*  8  CONDUCT  SHOULD  BE  MODELLED. 

Private  individuals  and  public  bodies  should 
take  as  their  pattern  those  actions  by  which  they 
have  acquired  their  fame. 

THE  TBULY  BBAVE. 

For  death  is  the  inevitable  close  of  every  man's 
life,  however  much  he  may  try  to  save  it  by  skulk- 
ing in  some  obscure  comers;  but  the  truly  brave 
should  not  hesitate  to  draw  the  sword  on  all  hon- 
orable occasions,  armed  with  fair  hopes  of  success, 
and,  whatever  may  be  the  result,  to  bear  with 
resignation  the  will  of  Providence. 

A  STATESMAN. 

And,  doing  this,  you  proceed  to  draw  the  por- 
trait of  a  statesman,  as  if  having  given  a  model 
for  a  statue,  you  found  that  the  artist  had  not 
attended  to  your  directions,  forgetting  that  the 
character  of  a  stateslnan  is  to  be  shadowed  forth 
not  by  words  but  by  actions,  and  the  success  of 
his  administration. 

THE  SOWER  OF  MIBGHIEF. 

For  the  sower  of  the  seed  is  assuredly  the  author 
of  the  whole  harvest  of  mischief. 

80  Proverbs  (vi.  14)—"  Frowardneas  is  in  his  heart,  he  devls^ 
eth  miscliief  oontbiually;  he  soweth  discord/* 

THE  TBUE  COUNSELLOR  AND  THE  SYCOPHANT. 

For  the  true  counsellor  and  the  flattering  syoo- 


The  former  openly  declares  his  opinion  on  the 
proper  course  to  be  pursued  before  the  event,  and 
makes  himself  responsible  for  his  advice  to  fort- 
une, to  the  times,  and  to  those  whom  he  has  in- 
fluenced. The  latter  is  silent  when  he  ought  to 
speak;  but  if  anything  unfortunate  takes  place,  he 
dwells  on  it  with  liividlous  earnestness. 

MISFORTUNES. 

Misfortunes  are  the  lot  of  all  men,  whenever  it 
may  please  Heaven  to  inflict  them. 

OUR  FATHERLAND  COMPREHENDS  EVERT  ENDEAB- 

MENT. 

Each  of  them  was  firmly  convinced  that  a  man 
was  bom  not  merely  for  his  parents  but  also  for 
his  country^  You  may  ask  what  is  the  difference. 
It  is  very  clear,  for  he  who  thinks  himself  boni 
only  for  his  parents  awaits  the  fated  hour  with 
calm  submission,  whereas  the  other  will  boldly 
meet  his  fate  that  he  may  not  see  his  country  en- 
slaved, and  will  consider  those  insults  and  dis- 
graces which  he  must  endure  in  a  state  of  slavery 
as  much  more  to  be  dreaded  than  death  itself. 

MAN  PROPOSES,   GOD  DISPOSES. 

Whatever  was  the  duty  of  brave  men,  they  were 
all  ready  to  perform,  but  the  sovereign  Lord  of 
the  luiverse  decided  the  fate  of  each. 

AN    ACCUSER. 

A  false  accuser  is  a  monster,  a  dangerous  mon- 
ster, ever  and  in  every  way  malignant  and  ready 
to  seek  causes  of  complaint. 

A  MINISTER  OF  STATE. 

What,  then,  are  the  duties  of  a  minister  of  state? 
— ^to  watch  the  rise  of  every  event,  to  look  into  the 
future  and  forewarn  his  fellow-citizens  of  what 
^nay  happen.  This  is  precisely  what  I  have  done. 
And  then,  again,  to  confine  within  the  narrowest 
limits  the  fatal  results  that  naturally  arise  from 
irresolution,  lukewarmness,  prejudices,  and  party 
spirit;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  lead  men*! 
minds  to  peace,  good  imderstanding,  and  to  rome 
them  to  a  vigorous  defence  of  their  Just  rights. 

BRIBES. 

By  resisting  his  bribes,  I  conquered  Philip;  for 
as  the  purchaser  conquers  when  a  man  sells  him- 
self, so  the  man  who  refuses  to  be  sold,  and  die-., 
dains  to  be  corrupted,  conquers  the  purchaser. 

WE  KNOW  NOT  WHAT  A  DAY  MAT   BRING   FOBTH.] 

The  man  who  is  in  the  highest  state  of  prosper- 
ity, and  who  thinks  his  fortune  most  secure,  knows] 
not  if  it  will  remain  unchanged  till  the  evening. 

So  ProTerbs  (xzvli.  1>-"  Boast  not  thyself  oT  UHnocro*;] 
for  thou  knowest  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth." 


TO  REMIND  OF  KINDNESS  IS  TO  REPROACH. 

For  it  is  in  accordance  with  my  principles  to 


pbant  differ  from  each  other  particularly  in  this.  |  lieve  that  he  who  receives  a  favor  must  retain 


DIOGENES  LAEMTIU8,—DI0NY81US  OF  IIALICABNA8SU8. 
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recollection  of  it  for  all  time  to  come,  but  that  he 
who  confers  should  at  once  forget  it,  if  he  is  not 
to  show  a  sordid  and  ungenerous  spirit.  To  re- 
mind a  man  of  a  kindness  conferred  on  him,  and 
to  talk  of  it,  is  little  different  from  reproach. 

THE  LOTAIi  STATESMAN. 

It  is  not  the  language,  it  is  not  the  tone  of  yoice 
of  a  public  speaker  that  is  to  be  considered,  but 
such  an  approximation  of  feelings  and  interests 
with  his  f  ellow-oitizens,  that  both  his  enemies  and 
friends  are  the  same  with  those  of  his  country. 
For  he  who  is  thus  animated,  he  it  is  who  will 
speak  his  sentiments  with  an  honest  zeal.  But  he 
who  pays  court  to  those  who  threaten  danger  to 
the  state,  is  not  embarked  in  the  same  vessel  with 
his  fellow-citizens,  and  therefore  does  not  look 
forward  to  the  same  results  for  his  safety. 

THE  GODS. 

Chance  to  despise,  and  fortune  to  control, 
Doth  to  the  immortal  gods  alt)ne  pertain; 

Their  joys  unchanged,  in  endless  currents  roll; 
But  mortals  combat  with  their  fate  in  vain. 

THE  YIBTUOUB  CZTIZEH. 

There  are  two  qualities  which  ought  always  to 
distinguish  a  virtuous  citizen:  he  ought,  in  the 
high  offices  of  state,  to  maintain  the  honor  and 
pre-eminence  of  his  country,  and  in  all  times  and 
dreomstances  to  show  kindly  feelings;  these  are 
dependent  upon  nature,  but  abilities  and  success 
sie  tiie  gifts  of  another  power. 


DIOGENES  LAERTIUS. 

Diogenes  sumamed  La^'rtius,  from  the  town  of 
Laerta  in  Cilicia  wrote  the  **  Lives  of  the  Philoso- 
phers." When  he  lived  is  unknown,  but  probably 
lie  belonged  to  the  second  century  of  our  era. 

GOD  IS  OVB  FATHSB  AND  COBBATDB. 

God  is  the  creator  of  the  universe,  and  also  the 
father  of  all  things,  in  common  with  all,  and  a 
part  of  him  penetrating  all  thing 

CHAOS. 

There  was  once  a  time  when  aU  things  were 

huddled  together. 

8oGeiie8iB(Ll)— ''Inthe  beginning  God  created  the  heaven 
■nd  the  earth." 

GBANDBUB  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  world  is  perfectly  beautiful,  for  it  is  a  work 
of  God. 

THE  WAT  TO  THE  GBATE. 

The  way  to  the  world  below  is  easy,  for  men  go 
to  it  with  shut  eyes. 
80 1  Samuel  Cu.  8)—'*  There  is  but  a  step  between  thee  and 


So  Matthew  (xziL  18>-"  Bind  him  hand  and  foot,  and  take 
him  away,  and  cast  him  into  outward  darkneas." 

HEAVEN  OUB  FATHEBLAND. 

To  one  who  said  to  Anaxagoras,  **  Hast  thou  no 
regard  for  thy  fatherland  ?  "  "  Sof tiy,"  said  he,  "  I 
have  great  regard  for  my  fatherland,"  pointing  to 
heaven. 

So  John  (ziv.  2>— "In  my  father's  house  are  many  man- 
sions: if  it  were  not  so,  I  would  have  told  you.  I  go  to  pr^ 
pare  a  plaoe  for  you." 

CUB8E  NOT  TOUR  ENEMY. 

Speak  not  ill  of  your  friend,  wid  curse  not  your 
enemy. 

IJLW  OF  GOD. 

He  (Plato)  regarded  Justice  as  God's  law. 
There  are  two  divisions  of  law,  the  one  written, 
the  other  unwritten:  the  one  arising  from  natui*e 
and  habit  is  called  unwritten. 

This  is  referred  to  by  Seneca  (Oontrov.  1)—"  Laws  not  writ- 
ten, but  more  certain  in  their  influence  than  laws  that  are 
written." 

So  Bomans  (it  14, 16)—"  For  when  the  gentUee,  which  have 
not  the  law,  do  by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law, 
these  haring  not  the  law,  are  a  law  unto  themselves:  whioh 
show  the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts,  their  con- 
science also  bearing  witness,  and  their  tdftu^^ts  the  mean- 
while accusing  or  else  excusing  one  another." 

WHAT  IS  GOOD  IN  THEE  IS  OF  GOD. 

Most  men  are  bad;  whatever  good  thing  thou 
doest,  ascribe  to  God. 

80  PhlUppians  (ii.  18>— "  For  it  is  God  which  worketh  in  you, 
both  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  good  pleasure; "  and  Sirach 
(▼i.  87)—**  Let  thy  mind  meditate  continually  on  God's  com- 
mandments: He  shall  establish  thine  heart,  and  give  thee 
wisdom  at  thine  own  desire." 
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THE  WICKED. 

The  impure  souls  are  bound  by  the  Furies  in 
duuos  that  cannot  be  broken. 


DIONYSIUS  OF  HALICARNASSUS. 

FLOUBISHED  FBOH  B.C.  29  TO  B.C.  7. 

DsoznrsiCB,  a  celebrated  writer  on  Latin  antiqui- 
ties, was  a  native  of  Halicamassus,  and  came  to 
Rome  about  b.c.  29,  at  the  close  of  the  civil  wars* 
Here  he  continued  for  twenty-two  years,  making 
himself  acquainted  with  the  customs  and  trans- 
actions of  the  Romans.  His  work  is  entitled 
*'  Roman  Antiquities,"  and  goes  back  to  the  origin 
of  the  nations  of  It^y.  It  closed  with  the  ^ear 
B.C.  266,  the  year  before  the  first  Punic  war,  when 
the  history  of  Polybius  properly  begins.  It  con- 
tains many  details  on  the  laws  and  customs  of 
Rome,  which  are  valuable,  as  they  are  nowhere 
else  to  be  found.  It  was  contained  in  twenty 
books,  of  which  eleven  only  have  come  down  to  us, 
with  some  fragments  of  the  others.  They  bring 
the  history  of  Rome  down  to  B.C.  440. 

THE  WOBKS  OF  AH  AUTHOB  ABB  THE  IMAGE  OF  HIS 

MIND. 

For  the  general  observation  is  strictly  correct, 
that  the  works  of  an  author  may  be  considered  the 
representation  of  his  mind. 
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EUPHRON.^BUBIPIDES. 


only  in  what  is  neoessary,  and  not  add  to  it  by  thy 
foUy. 

GOOD  FOttTUmB  18  ONLY  FOB  A  DAY. 

No  misery  is  unlooked  for  by  men,  for  we  find 
good  fortune  lasting  only  for  a  day. 

TIME. 

My  friend,  time  is  the  workman  of  the  state;  it 
rejoices  to  mould  all  things  to  the  worse. 

DEATH  BELEA8BS  MAK  FBOM  TBOUBLE8. 

There  is  no  life  that  has  not  evils,  griefs,  soi^ 
rows,  annoyances,  torments,  diseases;  death,  ap- 
pearing as  the  physician  of  these,  proceeds  to  re- 
lease tliese  who  are  thus  affected,  making  them  to 
cease  by  sleep. 

A  SOBDID  LOVE  OP  MOWBY. 

A  sordid  love  of  money  is  certainly  a  very  sense- 
less thing,  for  the  mind  much  occupied  with  it  is 
blind  to  everything  else. 

CONSCIENCE. 

For  whosoever  is  not  ashamed  when  he  is 
conscious  to  himself  of  having  committed  some 
base  act,  how  will  he  be  ashamed  before  him  who 
is  ignorant  of  it  ? 

TO  BLUSH. 

Whoever  does  not  know  to  blush  or  be  afraid, 
has  the  first  principles  of  every  kind  of  baseness.'^ 

DIFFICTJLT  TO  OATHEB,  EASY  TO  8QT7ANDBB. 

It  is  difficult  to  gather  a  heap  in  a  long  time 
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but  it  is  easy  to  squander  the  whole  in  a  day. 


THE  POOB. 


PBXJDJCNCB. 

How  completely  blessed  is  prudence  in  a  good 
disposition  I 

MOBTALITY. 

Being  bom  mortal,  be  not  always  watchbg  the 
approach  of  death;  time  is  the  physician  of  eveiy 
sorrowt 

LIFE    18  EVEB  CHANGIKO. 

The  life  of  man  is  ever  changing. 


There  is  no  one  more  happy  than  the  poor  man : 
he  expects  no  change  for  the  worse. 

POVEBTY  AND  BAD  CONDUCT. 

Poverty  united  to  bad  conduct  utterly  destroys 
and  upturns  the  life  of  man. 

HAN  BOBN  TO  TBOUBLE. 

I  am  a  mortal;  this  very  thing  is  the  greatest 
cause  of  sorrow  in  life. 

THE  BLE88IN08  AND  BTIL8  OF  LIFE. 

As  fortune,  sometimes,  when  it  is  bringing  up 
one  blessing  for  us,  in  pouring  out  discharges 
three  evils. 

NOTHING  FIXED  IN  LIFE. 

There  is  nothing  fixed  in  the  life  of  man;  for  no 
one  lives  steadily  in  the  way  that  he  has  chosen. 

8HAMBLE8SNES8. 

There  is  no  animal  more  bold  than  shameless- 
ness. 

MAN. 

If  thou  knowest  what  man  is,  thou  wilt  be  more 
happy. 


EUPHRON. 

EupHBON,  an  Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  middle 
comedy,  some  fragments  of  whose  works  have 
come  down  to  us. 

THE  FOOL. 

For  he  who  manages  his  own  life  badly,  how  is 
he  likely  to  take  proper  care  of  what  is  external 
to  himself  ? 

8HOBTNE88   OF   LIFE. 

Pray,  Jupiter,  when  thou  hast  granted  to  nscmly 
a  short  span  of  life,  why  dost  thou  not  allow  ns  to 
pass  it  without  sorrow  ? 


EURIPIDES. 

BOBN  B.C.  481 — ^DISD  B.C.  406b 

EuBiPiDES,  the  celebrated  tragic  writer  of 
Athens,  son  of  Mnesarchus  and  Cleito,  is  said  to 
have  been  bom  on  the  very  day  of  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  to  which  island  his  parents  had  been 
compelled  to  fly  at  the  time  that  Athens  was 
threatened  by  Xerxes.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Prodi- 
cus  of  Chios,  and  took  lessons  from  the  philoso- 
pher Anaxagoras.  The  persecutions  which  Anai- 
agoras  undei'went  warned  Euripides  of  the  dan- 
gerous path  he  was  pursuing,  inducing  him  to  re- 
nounce the  study  of  philosophy,  and  direct  his 
attention  to  the  stage.  This  took  place,  it  is  said, 
in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  in  465  b.c.  he  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  third  prize.  Of  all  the  plays  which 
he  wrote,  only  five,  according  to  Varro,  were 
reckoned  worthy  of  being  crowned ;  but  this  fact 
may  be  explained  by  the  violent  spirit  of  rivaby 
and  jealousy  which  seems  to  have  prevailed  at 
Athens  at  this  time.  In  his  domestic  affairs  he 
was  by  no  means  fortunate;  both  his  wives  dis- 
graced him  by  the  irregularity  of  their  lives;  and 
from  this  circumstance  probably  arose  his  violent 
hatred  of  the  sex,  the  weakness  of  which  he  took 
every  opportunity  of  ridiculing  and  exposing. 
His  private  grief  became  the  butt  of  the  comio 
writers  of  the  day,  and  Aristophanes  more  pai^ 
ticularly  held  him  up  to  the  ridicule  of  the  pub- 
lic. It  was  no  doubt  in  consequence  of  these  in- 
cessant attacks  that  Euripides  determined  to 
leave  Athens.  He  removed  first  to  Magnesia,  and 
thence  to  the  court  of  Archelaus,  King  of  Haoe- 


EURIPIDES. 
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donia,  who  reigned  from  418  to  809  b.c.,  and  was 
then  the  beneficent  patron  of  literature  and  aoi- 
ence.  By  him  he  was  received  with  all  tiiat 
respect  to  which  his  distinguished  talents  entitled 
hiaa,  and  some  say  that  he  was  appointed  one  of 
his  principal  ministers.  Here  he  resided  till  his 
death  (406  b.c),  which  was  as  full  of  tragic  cir- 
cmastances  as  any  story  ever  exhibited  upon  the 
Btsge.  As  he  was  strolling  through  a  wood,  a 
pack  of  the  royal  hounds  attacked  the  poet,  and 
tore  him  in  pieces.  His  remains  were  removed  to 
Pella  by  the  king,  and  every  honor  was  shown  to 
his  memory.  The  Athenians  were  now  anxious  to 
procure  his  ashes,  but  Archelaus  refused  to  gratify 
those  who  had  neglected  the  poet  in  his  lifetime. 

THE  WORDS  OF  THE  WISE. 

When  a  wise  man  chooses  a  fit  subject  for  his 
discourse,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  speaking  well; 
thou  hast  indeed  a  fluent  tongue;  as  if  thou  wert 
wisdom  itself;  but  thy  words  have  not  her  power. 
A  mighty  man,  when  bold  and  able  to  speak,  is  a 
bad  citizen  if  he  lack  discretion. 

THE  TWO  BEST    THIN08  AMONG  MBH. 

For,  young  man,  there  are  two  things  of  prime 
importance  among  men.  Ceres,  the  goddess,  she 
is  the  Earth,  call  her  by  what  name  thou  wilt: 
she  nourishes  mortals  with  dry  food.  But  he  who 
is  come  is  a  match  for  her,  the  son  of  Semele:  he 
has  discovered  the  liquid  drink  of  the  grape,  in- 
troducing it  among  mortals,  causing  the  wretched 
to  forget  their  sorrows,  when  they  are  filled  with 
the  stream  of  the  vine,  giving  balmy  sleep  as  an 
oblivion  of  the  anxieties  that  beset  man  day  by 
day,  nor  is  there  any  other  medicine  that  can  cure 
the  troubles  of  life. 

GLORY  NOT  IN  THY  WISDOM. 

But,  Pentheus,  be  persuaded  by  me,  boast  not 
that  tiiy  imperial  power  has  rule  over  men,  nor 
eTen,  if  thou  thinkest  so,  glory  not  in  thy  wisdom, 
for  thy  glorying  is  vain. 

So  Jeremiah  (iz.  98>~'*Tbu8  aalththe  Lotd,  Lei  not  ttie 
vin  man  gkxy  in  bis  wisdom,  neither  let  the  mighty  man 
{k«7  in  his  might,  let  not  tbe  rich  nuui  glory  in  his  riobes." 

THE  FOOL. 

For  the  fool  speaks  foolish  things. 

PRIDE  BEFORE  A  FALL. 

Misery  is  the  end  of  unbridled  mouths  and  law- 
less foUy,  but  a  quiet  life  accompanied  by  wisdom 
remains  unmoved,  and  knits  together  families; 
for  though  the  heavenly  powers  dwell  in  the  far 
cHstance,  inhabiting  the  air,  they  behold  the  deeds 
of  men.  But  cleverness  is  not  wisdom,  nor  yet 
the  mui4ng  en  things  that  belong  not  to  this 
▼Olid.  Life  is  short,  and  ^ho  pursuing  great 
^ings  in  it  would  not  enjoy  the  present  ?  iliese 
tie  the  manners  of  madmen  and  of  the  ill-disposed 
in  my  opinion.   . 

8o  Matthew  (t.  9)—**  Blessed  are  thepeaeemakers:  for  they 
*itt  be  cbOmI  the  children  of  God. 


«t 


THE  IGNOBANT. 

A  person  may  seem  to  be  ignorant,  even  though 
he  speak  with  wisdom,  to  be  foolish.        * 

BE  AKGBT  AKD  BIS  KOT. 

For  it  is  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  practise  mod*' 
eration  in  passion.  ^ 

So  Epheslaos  (iv.  88)— "Be  ye  angry,  and  sin  not:  let  not 
the  sun  go  down  jjngon  your  wrath." 

WINE  AND  LOVE. 

For  where  there  is  not  wine,  love  fails,  ami 
everything  else  pleasant  to  man. 

THE  DELIGHTS  OF  LIBEBTT. 

Shall ''  I  trip  it  on  the  light  fantastic  toe  "  the 
livelong  night  in  honor  of  Bacchus,  exposing  my 
neck  to  the  dewy  air,  frisking  like  a  fawn  in  the 
delights  of  the  green  meadow,  when  it  has  escaped 
a  fearful  chase  away  from  the  well-woven  nets 
(and  the  huntsman  cheers  and  hurries  on  his 
dogs),  and  toilfully,  like  the  swift  storm,  speeds 
along  the  plain  that  skirts  the  river,  rejoicing  in 
the  solitude,  away  from  men,  and  in  the  thickets 
of  the  dark  f  oliaged  wood  ? 

CRIME  FOLLOWED  BY  PUNISHMENT. 

The  power  of  the  divinity  Is  called  foi-th  slowly, 
but  then  it  is  unerring,  chastising  those  who 
insanely  pay  honor  to  folly,  and  show  not  respeot 
to  the  gods.  The  gods  cunningly  conceal  the  long 
step  of  time,  and  hunt  after  the  impious.,  For  it 
is  wrong  to  determine  or  plan  anything  contrary 
to  their  laws.  It  is  surely  a  slight  matter  to 
regard  what  is  divine  as  exercising  this  power, 
and  that  what  has  been  law  for  a  long  time  is 
eternal,  and  the  dictate  of  nature. 

'the  tbuly  happy. 

Happy  the  man  who  has  escaped  the  tempest- 
tossed  sea,  and  reached  the  port.  Happy  he  who 
has  got  to  the  end  of  the  labors  of  life.  Men 
surpass  each  other  in  riches  and  power.  Myriads 
of  hopes  gay-smiling  rise  before  them.  Some 
continue  with  them  to  the  close  of  life,  some 
vanish  away.  The  man  who  enjoys  the  smiles  of 
fortune  day  by  day  I  pronounce  to  be  happy. 

BEVEBENCE  of  the  G0D6. 

To  be  modest  and  pay  reverence  to  the  gods, 
this,  I  think,  to  be  the  most  honorable  and  visest 
thing  for  mortals. 

DIFFERENT  FATES  OF  MEN. 

Various  are  the  fates  sent  by  the  gods,  and 
much  comes  to  us  that  is  unexpected;  on  the  one 
hand,  what  we  look  for  is  not  accomplished ;  and 
on  the  other,  God  finds  a  way  to  bring  about  what 
we  least  expected.  Such,  too,  is  the  end  of  this 
awful  day. 

DIGNITY  IN  THOSE  OF  NOBLE  BIBTH. 

Nobleness  is  thine,  and  thy  form,  lady,  is  the 
reflection  of  thy  nature,  whoever  thou  art    For 
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by  lookiug  at  ezterAal  appearaaoe  one  is  generally 
able  to  learn  whether  man  is  noble  by  nature. 

« 

THIK09  AGAINST  THB  WILL.  OF  THE  OOD8. 

For  such  things  as  we  strire  after  against  the 
will  of  the  gods,  we  possess  not  as  real  goods,  O 
lady;  but  what  they  give  us  willingly,  by  these  we 
are  benefited. 

EVILS  OF  LIFE. 

Countless  are  the  woes  of  moi'tals,  and  yarious 
are  their  forms;  but  one  single  blessing  for  a 
lengthened  period  one  will  scaroely  find  in  the  life 
of  men. 

▲  WIPE. 

For  woman's  condition  among  men  is  full  of  ills; 
for  the  good  women  being  mixed  up  with  the  bad, 
we  are  objects  of  hatred,  so  wretched  are  we  by 
nature. 

THE  BASE  PVinSHBD  BT  THE  GODS. 

For  whosoever  of  mortals  is  of  a  base  nature, 
him  the  gods  chastise. 

THE  GHILDLB88  AND  TR06K  WTTR  CHILDREN  CON- 

TBABTBD. 

For  there  is  a  constant  spring  of  surpassing  hap- 
piness to  mortals  when  handsome  youths  flourish 
in  the  paternal  hall,  with  wealth  to  transmit  in 
aueoession  from  sires  to  children;  for  they  are  an 
«ver-preseat  aid  in  troubles,  a  joy  in  good  fortone, 
and  in  war  they  bring  help  to  tiieir  countiy  with 
their  spear.  Hay  the  nurturing  care  of  kind  chil- 
dren be  mine  in  preference  to  riches  and  alliances 
with  kings.  ChUdlees  life  I  abhor,  and  I  blame 
him  who  approTes  of  it.  But  with  a  competency 
of  this  world^s  goods  may  I  have  a  noble  offspring. 


THINGS    NEAB 


APPBA&    DIFFERENT 
AT  A  DISTANCE. 


FROM    THOSE 


The  appearance  of  things  does  not  appear  the 
same  when  seen  far  off  and  doee  at  hand. 

RIVAIJSi  or  POLITICAL  HONORS. 

The  good  and  wise  lead  a  quiet  Ufe,  and  aim  not 
at  tiie  honors  of  the  state;  with  them  I  chall  incur 
ridicule,  not  living  tranquilly  in  the  midst  of  a 
city  full  of  turmoil.  Again,  if  I  aspire  to  the 
dignity  of  those  who  direct  the  affairs  of  the 
nation,  I  shall  be  watched  more  closely,  and 
subject  to  hostile  votes;  for  such  is  usual,  my 
father;  those  who  possess  influence  are  most 
inimical  to  those  who  are  their  rivals. 

BOTAL  AND  HUMBLB  LIFB  OONTBA8TBD. 

The  outward  aspect  of  vainly^praised  sovereignty 
Is  indeed  delightful,  but  its  inward  state  is  misery. 
For  who  can  be  happy,  who  can  be  blessed,  drag- 
ging on  a  life  full  of  terrors,  and  every  moment  in 
dread  of  violence  ?  I  would  rather  live  happy  in 
horable  life  than  be  a  tyrant^  forced  to  choose 
my  friends  from  the  wicked,  and  hating  the  good 


from  fear  of  death.  Thou  wilt  say,  no  doubt, 
that  gold  has  sovereign  power  over  such  tfatngt, 
and  that  it  is  pleasant  to  be  rich.  I  love  not  to 
hear  reproach  while  watching  over  my  riches,  and 
to  be  subject  to  toils.  What  I  wish  for  is  a  com- 
petency, unattended  by  pains.  Now  heaMny 
father,  the  advantages  I  have  enjoyed  in  this  place. 
First,  indeed,  leisure,  which  is  most  beloved  by 
men,  and  no  bustling  crowd  around;  nor  am  I 
jostled  from  the  path  by  a  knave,  for  it  is  intol- 
erable to  be  obliged  to  give  way  to  some  insolent 
wretch.  I  was  ever  employed  in  the  woi'ship  of 
the  gods  or  in  the  service  of  men,  who  were  8n^ 
rounded  by  the  happy  and  not  by  the  mourning. 
Some,  indeed,  I  sent  away,  while  other  strangen 
came  in  their  place,  so  that  I  was  always  joyful, 
being  new  with  new  faces.  That  which  men 
should  pray  for,  even  if  it  be  against  their  will,  tc 
be  just  before  the  gods,  custom  and  nature  to- 
gether brought  about  in  me.  Taking  these  things 
into  consideration,  my  father,  I  deem  my  lot  better 
here  than  there.  Suffer  me,  then,  to  live  here, 
for  there  is  equal  pleasure  to  be  got  in  humble 
life  as  in  the  palaces  of  the  gpreat. 

A  FRIEND. 

For  it  is  pleasant  to  enjoy  good  fortune  with 
one's  friends;  but  (avert  it.  Heaven!)  if  any  ill  be- 
fall, a  friend's  kind  eye  beams  comfort. 

THE  DESIGNING  AND  THE  8I1CPLB. 

Alas!  how  I  alwayahate  ill-designing  men,  whO) 
devising  evil  deeds,  gild  them  over  with  artificial 
ornament.  I  would  rather  have  an  honest,  simple 
friend,  than  one  whose  quicker  wit  is  trained  to 
eviL 

.    THB  SLAVE. 

For  one  thing  brings  shame  to  slaves — ^the  name. 
In  everything  else  the  slave  is  nothing  worse  than 
the  free-bom,  if  he  be  virtuous. 

A  STBP-lf  OTHER. 

Thou  hast  rightly  Judged;  for  it  is  a  proverb  that 
step-mothers  bear  hatred  to  their  atep-childreo. 

V 

AID  OF  HEAVEN. 

Slow,  indeed,  at  times,  is  the  aid  of  the  godi, 
but  in  the  end  not  weak. 

THE  GOOD. 

But  him  whose  house  is  threatened  with  calami- 
ties it  becomes  to  worship  the  gods  and  be  of 
good  cheer;  for  in  the  end  the  good  obtain  theb 
due,  but  the  wicked,  as  they  are  naturally  so,  will 
never  fare  welL 

A  8TBF-1I0THXR. 

For  a  step-mother  is  enemy  to  the  children  d 
the  former  marriage,  no  milder  than  a  viper* 

THE  DEAD. 

Time  will  soften  thy  grief;  he  that  is  dead  ii 
nothing. 


I 

■ 


JsuBipass. 
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WIBDOH  nr  THB  OOOD. 

In  the  good  there  is  all  kind  of  wiBdom. 

80  John  (yU.  17)— **If  any  maa  wffl  do  his  win,  be  shall 
kBov  of  ihe  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God. 


n 


THB  PIOUS. 

My  heart  is  confident  that  tiie  man  vho  reveres 

the  gods  will  fare  prosperously. 

80  FSflfans  (czL  Id)-**  The  fear  oC  the  Lord  is  the  begtaming 
ofiriKlom.** 

OLD  MAN. 

It  is  vain  for  old  men  praying  for  death,  com- 
plaining of  age  and  the  length  of  life,  since  if 
death  come  near,  not  one  is  willing  to  die;  then 
old  age  is  no  longer  burdensome  to  them. 

TO-MORROW  UNCERTAIN. 

Enowest  thou  of  what  nature  mortal  things  are  ? 
I  think  not;  how  shouldst  thou  ?  Deatii  is  a  debt 
that  all  mortals  must  pay,  and  there  is  not  one  of 
them  who  knows  whether  he  shall  see  the  coming 
morrow;  for  what  depends  on  fortune  is  uncer- 
tain how  it  will  turn  out,  and  is  not  to  be  learned, 
neither  is  it  to  be  caught  by  art.  Having,  there- 
fore, heard  and  learned  these  things  from  me,  be 
merry,  drink,  and  regard  the  life  granted  to  thee 
day  by  day  as  thine  own,  but  the  rest  to  be  For- 
tune's. 

EFFECT  OF  WINE. 

And  well  do  I  know  that  the  trickling  of  the 
cup  down  thy  throat  will  change  thee  from  thy 
present  gloomy  and  pent  state  of  mind.  Being 
mortals,  we  should  think  as  mortals;  since  to  all 
tiioee  who  are  morose  and  of  sad  countenance,  if 
they  take  me  as  judge  at  least,  life  is  not  truly 
life,  but  misery. 

HUSBAND  AND  WIFE. 

This  is  the  surest  tie  of  conjugal  happiness, 
when  the  wife  is  not  estranged  from  the  husband. 
But  everything  here  is  at  variance,  and  the  dear- 
est ties  are  weakened. 


yooTu. 
For  youth  holds  no  soeiety 


grief. 


JEVXEY  OXB    LOVES  SIMSELF  MORE  THAN  HIS 

NEIGHBOR. 

Dost  thou  only  now  know  this,  that  every  one 
loves  himself  moie  than  his  neighbor,  some,  in- 
deed,  with  justice,  but  others  for  the  sake  of 

gftlM? 

BOYAL  AND  HUMBLE  LIFE. 

The  acts  of  tyrants  are  terrible;  being  seldom 
controlled,  in  most  things  acting  despotically, 
they  lay  aside  with  difficulty  their  passion.  To  be 
aeeustomed  to  humble  life  is  far  better;  may  it  be 
my  lot  then  to  grow  old,  not  in  gorgeous  state,  but 
without  danger.  There  is  a  protection  in  the  very 
name  of  moderation,  and  to  enjoy  it  is  far  the  b^st 
for  man.  Towering  greatness  remains  not  long  to 
mortals,  and  has  often  brought  the  greatest  woes 
on  familiee  when  the  Deity  is  enraged. 


MUSIC. 

Thou  wouldst  not  err  in  calling  men  of  the  olden 
time  silly  and  in  no  way  wise  who  invented  songs 
for  festivals,  banquets,  and  suppers,  delights  that 
charm  the  ear;  but  no  one  has  found  out  how  to 
soothe  with  music  and  sweet  symphony  those  bit- 
ter pangs  by  which  death  and  sad  misfortunes  de- 
stroy families.  And  yet  to  assuage  such  griefs  by 
music  were  wisdom.  For  when  the  banquet  is 
spread,  why  raise  the  song  ?  When  the  table  is 
richly  piled,  it  brings  of  itself  a  cheerfulness  that 
wakes  the  heart  to  joy. 

WOMAN. 

Of  all  beings  who  have  life  and  sense,  we  women 
are  most  wretched.  Fii*st  of  all,  we  must  buy  a 
husband  with  money,  and  receive  in  l^im  a  lord; 
for  this  is  a  still  greater  ill  than  the  former. 
And  then  the  question  is  whether  we  receive  a  bad 
or  good  one.  For  divorces  are  not  honorable  to 
women,  nor  is  it  right  to  repudiate  our  husband. 
For  coming  to  new  tempers  and  new  laws,  we 
must  be  endowed  with  powers  of  prophecy  if  we 
can  know  what  sort  of  yoke-fellow  we  shall  have. 
But  should  a  husband  dwell  with  us,  diligently  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  of  our  duties,  who 
treats  us  with  kindness,  our  lot  is  deserving  of 
envy;  if  not,  death  is  to  be  prefeiTed.  If  a  man 
find  aught  unpleasing  in  his  house,  going  abroad, 
he  seeks  relief  among  his  compeers  or  friends. 
We  must  look  for  happiness  to  one  only.  Men 
say  of  us  that  we  live  a  life  of  ease  at  home,  while 
they  are  fighting  with  tlie  spear.  Misjudging 
men!  thrioe  would  I  engage  in  fierce  conflict  tiian 
once  suffer  the  pangs  of  childbirth. 

A  FIERT  IS   BETTER  THAN  A  SULLEN   SPIRIT. 

For  a  woman  that  is  quick  in  anger,  and  a  man 
too,  can  be  more  easily  guai*ded  against  than  one 
that  is  crafty  and  keeps  silence. 

EXILE. 

Exile  draws  many  evils  in  its  train. 

IMPUDBNCE. 

The  worst  of  all  diseases  among  men  is  impu- 
dence. 

THE   WICKED. 

O  Jove  I  why  hast  thou  given  us  certain  proofs 
to  know  adulterate  gold,  but  stamped  no  mark, 
where  it  is  most  needed,  on  man's  base  metal  ? 

THE   POWER  OF   THE   RHETORICLAN. 

For  in  my  opinion,  the  unjust  man,  whose 
tongue  is  full  of  glozing  rhetoric,  merits  the  heavi- 
est punishment.  Vaunting  that  he  can  with  his 
tongue  gloze  over  injustice,  he  dares  to  act  wick- 
edly, yet  he  is  not  ovei^wise* 

GIFTS  OF  A  BAD   MAN. 

The  gifts 
Of  a  bad  man  can  bring  no  good  with  them. 
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XUBIPIDJE8. 


TEMPESANCK. 

Temperance,  the  noblest  gift  of  Heaven. 

THE   POWEB  OF    GOLD. 

Tlio  saying  is  that  gifts  gain  over  even  the  gods; 
gold  has  greater  power  over  men  than  ten  thousand 
arguments. 

THE  EVILS  OF  LIFE  MUST  BE  BOBNE. 

A  mortal  must  bear  calamities  with  meekness. 

So .  FhiUppians  (i.  88)—"  For  I  am  In  a  strait  betwixt  two, 
haWiig:  a  desire  to  depart,  and  to  be  with  Christ;  which  is  far 
better:  neTertheless  to  abide  in  the  flesh  is  more  needful  for 
you." 

"THE  EVIL  THAT  I  WOULD  HOT,  THAT  I  DO." 

I  know,  indeed,  the  ills  I  am  about  to  commit, 
but  my  inclination  gets  the  better  of  me. 

So  Romans  (vii.  14)—"  For  we  know  that  the  law  is  spirit' 
ual;  but  I  am  carnal,  sold  under  sin. 

THE  BACHELOB. 

I  maintain  that  those  entirely  free  from  wedlock, 
and  who  claim  no  title  to  a  father's  name,  surpass 
in  happiness  those  who  have  families;  those  who 
are  childless,  not  knowing  whether  children  give 
delight  or  anguish,  are  relieved  of  much  misery. 
But  those  who  have  a  sweet  blooming  offspring  of 
children  in  their  house,  I  see  worn  out  with  care 
the  whole  time;  first  of  all,  how  they  shall  bring 
them  up  honorably,  and  how  they  shall  leave  what 
may  sustain  them;  and  besides,  they  know  not 
whether  they  are  toiling  for  good  or  bad  children. 
But  one  ill  to  mortals,  the  worst  of  all,  I  now  shall 
mention.  For  let  us  suppose  that  they  have  got 
together  a  sufficient  fortune,  and  that  their  chil- 
dren have  reached  manhood,  behaving  honorably, 
yet  if  this  should  happen,  that  death,  bearing 
away  their  sons,  vanishes  with  them  to  the  shades 
of  darkness,  I  ask,  why  do  the  gods  heap  on  mor- 
tals this  grief  in  addition,  the  most  bitter  of  all, 
to  drop  the  tears  on  the  lost  son's  untimely  bier  ? 

iro  MORTAL  MAK  IS  HAPFT. 

But  what  belongs  to  mortals  I  do  not  now  for 
the  first  time  deem  to  be  a  mere  shadow,  nor 
would  I  fear  to  say  that  those  who  boast  most  of 
their  wisdom  and  acquired  knowledge,  stray 
widest  in  the  paths  of  folly.  No  mortal  is  happy; 
if  the  tide  of  wealth  flow  in  upon  him,  one  may  be 
more  fortunate  thUn  another,  more  happy  he  can- 
not be. 

«  THE  BESTLESSNESS  OF  THE  LOYE-eiCK. 

Alast  the  evils  of  mortals  and  their  hateful  dis- 
eases! What  shall  I  do  for  thee?  what  not? 
Here  is  the  bright  light  of  day,  here  the  clear  air; 
and  now  thy  couch  on  which  thou  liest  sick  is  out 
of  the  house;  for  every  word  thou  spokest  was  to 
bring  thee  hither;  but  soon  thou  wilt  be  in  a 
hurry  to  return  back  to  thy  chamber;  thou  art 
soon  changed,  and  rejoice  in  nothing;  nothing 
present  pleases,  thou  reckonest  what  is  not  pres- 
ent as  more  agreeable.  It  is  better  to  be  sick  than 
to  tend  the  sick:  the  one  is  a  simple  ill,  but  with 


the  other  is  Joined  both  pain  of  mind  and  toil  of 
body.  The  whole  life  of  men  is  full  of  pain  and 
trouble,  knows  no  rest.  But  whatever  else  thete 
is  more  precious  than  life,  darkness  hangs  round 
it,  concealing  it  in  clouds;  hence  we  appear  to 
dote  on  this  present  state,  because  it  gilds  tiie 
earth,  for  we  know  nothing  of  our  future  life,  and 
cannot  discover  aught  of  the  realms  below;  bat 
all  is  wrapped  in  perplexing  fables. 

A  plague  on  the  whimsies  of  sickly  folk: 
What  am  I  to  do  ?  what  not  ? 
Why,  hei*e's  the  fair  sky, 
And  here  you  lie. 
With  your  couch  in  a  sunny  spot. 
For  this  you  were  puling,  whenever  yon  spoke, 
Craving  to  lie  outside. 
And  now  you'll  be  sure  not  tm  bide; 
You  won't  be  here  for  an  hour — 
You'll  want  to  be  back  to  your  bower; 
Longing  and  never  enjoying. 
Shifting  from  yea  to  nay; 
For  all  that  you  taste  is  cloying, 

And  sweet  is  the  far  awiiy. 
'Tis  bad  to  be  sick  but  worse 
To  have  to  sit  by  and  nurse; 
For  that  is  single,  but  this  is  doable, — 
The  mind  in  pain,  and  the  hands  in  trouble. 
The  life  men  live  is  a  weary  coil; 
There  is  no  rest  from  woe  and  toil; 
And  if  there's  aught,  elsewhere,  more  dear 
Than  drawing  breath  as  we  do  here, 
That  darkness  holds 
In  black  inextricable  folds. 
Love-sick  it  seems  are  we 
Of  this,  whate'er  it  be, 
That  gleams  upon  the  earth, 
Because  that  second  birth. 
That  other  life,  no  man  hath  tried; 
What  lies  below 
No  god  will  show, 
And  we,  because  the  truth's  denied. 
Drift  upon  idle  fables  to  and  fro. 
—From  Thackebat's  "  Anthologia  6r»c.,  Fr.Si** 

I  : 

SICKNESS  OF  THE  HEART. 

The  cares  of  life,  they  say,  if  carried  too  ftr, 
qring  more  of  pain  than  pleasure,  and  war  agaiavt 
the  health.  Thus  I  pr^se  less  what  is  in  extreme 
than  the  sentiment  of  "  Nothing  in  excess,'*  and 
the  wise  will  agree  with*  me, 

PXJBE  HAKDS  BUT  IMPTTBE  THOTTOHTS. 

My  hands  are  clean,  but  my  heart  has  somewhat 
of  impurity. 
So  Romans  (xiU.  V)—**  Thou  shalt  not  ooTei.** 

WE  KNOW  THE  GOOD  BUT  DO  IT  NOT. 

What  is  good  we  understand  and  know,  but 
practise  not,  some  fr^m  sloth,  and  others  prefer- 
ring some  other  pleasure^  to  what  is  right.  For 
there  are  jnany  pleasures  hi  life — lengthened  honis  i 
of  frivolous  conversation,  indolence,  a  pleasing  10, 
and  shame;  but  there  are  two,  the  one  indeed  not 
base,  but  the  other,  the  weight  that  pulls  dowB 
houses;  but  if  the  occasion  in  which  each  is  used 
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were  olaar,  the  twa  things  would  not-  have  the 

same  letten. 

THE  DTFLUXHCE  OF  HIGH  BANK. 

For  when  base  deeds  appear  right  to  tiiose  of 
highest  rank,  all  below  them  esteem  them  as  ob- 
jects of  honest  imitation. 

A  pabbnt's  misdeeds. 

For  it  enslaves  a  ntan,  though  he  be  vaUa&t- 
hesned,  when  he  is  conscious  of  a  mother's  or  a 
father's  misdeeds.  This  alone,  an  honest  and  good 
Jiame,  to  whomsoever  it  belongs^  possesses  a  worth 
excelling  life;  it  is  time,  when  it  so  chances,  that 
shows  the  bad,  as  a  mirror  reflects  a  virgin's  fair 
&ce;  never  among  such  may  I  be  seen. 

PBIDB. 

For  this  is  nothing  else  tnan  pride  to  wish  to  be 
nperior,  to  be  gods. 

So  Proreits  (zvL  8)— "Erery  Toe  that  is  proud  in  heart  is 
tashnmlMtton  to  the  Lord." 

FLATTBBT. 

It  is  this  that  ruins  many  a  well-built  city  and 
kmses— this  glosing  speech.  We  want  not  words 
hat  charm  the  ear,  but  what  excites  to  virtuous 
kedB. 

DXCBIT  BBCOMMEITDBD. 

Iff  tongue  indeed  hath  sworn,  but  not  my  mind. 

WOMASr. 

^  By  this,  too,  it  is  evident  that  woman  is  a  great 
iril;  for  the  father,  who  begot  and  brought  her  up, 
lives  her  a  dowry  and  sends  her  away,  to  be  rid  of 
he  eviL  But  the  husband,  on  the  other  hand, 
fhen  he  has  received  the  bane  into  his  house,  re- 
lies, and  puts  splendid  ornaments. on  the  vile 
Bttge,  tricking  her  out  with  robes,  unhappy  msnt 
rtansting  all  the  riches  of  his  house  upon  her. 
Nit  he  makes  a  virtue  of  necessity,  for,  having 
Died  himself  to  noble  kinsmen,  he  retains  with 
teoiing  joy  his  uneasy  bed,  or,  if  he  has  received 
ii{ood  bride,  but  worthless  parent84i>-law,  he  f  or- 
bIb  the  evil  in  consideration  of  the  good.  Hap- 
fer  is  he  who  leads  to  his  house  a  plain,  gentle- 
Mrted,  simple  wife.  I  hate  the  knowing  dame; 
ay  ^re  not  be  in  my  house  one  more  wise  than 
ttaan  ought  to  be.  For  Venus  with  ease  engen- 
SCB  wiles  in  tliese  knowing  dames;  but  a  woman 
I  sunple  capacity,  by  reason  of  her  small  under- 
^Niding,  is  removed  from  folly. 


THE  DEMA60QX7E. 


For  those  who  are  worthless  among  the  wise 
best  fitted  to  charm  the  rabble. 


JUDGE  BY  THE  EYEICT. 

U I  had  been  successful,  I  would  have  assuredly 
ISQ  ranked  among- the  wise;  for  our  reputation 
V  wisdom  depends  much  on  our  success. 


THE  FOOL. 


0  men  erring  in  many  things  I  why  do  ye  teach 
n  fhoosand  arts,  contriving  and  inventing  every- 
kiag?  hot  one  thing  you  know  not,  nor  yet  have 
Ittdied  onty  to  teach  that  man  wisdom  who  is 
lid  of  sense. 


For  a  speedy  death  is  best  to  the  wretched;  but 
wandering  an  exile  from  thy  fatherland,  thou  shalt 
drag  out  a  life  of  bitterness;  for  this  is  the  reward 
for  the  impious. 

THE  BIGHTEOX78  AND  THE  OUILTT. 

For  gods  rejoice  not  when  the  pious  die;  the 
wicked,  however,  with  their  children  and  houses, 
we  utterly  desta^y. 

THE  OBEAT. 

For  the  aad  stories  of  the  great  make  a  deep  Ibk 
pression. 

THE  EmOTT  OF  BBLATI09B  IS  DBBADFUI.. 

How  dreadful,  mother,  is  the  enmity  of  relations, 
and  how  difficult  a  reconciliation. 

BBAB  WITH  PATIBNCE  THE  CALAMTriBS  OF  LIFE. 

We  ought  to  submit  to  the  inflictions  of  the  gods. 

So  S  COTlnthtans  (vi.  4>~"  Butia  aU  things  approving  our- 
sdvee  as  the  ministers  of  Qod,  In  much  patlenoe.** 

BICH  HAVIBrGS  WHT  BESPECT. 

It  is  a  proverb  long  ago  sung,  but  which  I  shall 
nevertheless  repeal^  ''Wealth  is  most  honored 
among  men,  and  brings  to  them  the  greatest 

power." 

• 

*    PRBCIPITATB  HABTB. 

Precipitate  haste  leads  to  injustice,  but  slowly* 
matured  counsels  bring  forth  deeds  of  wisdom. 

HOW  A  BBOOKCIIiIATIOir   0U6HT    TO  BE    BBOtTOHT 

ABOUT. 

When  a  friend  is  angry  with  his  friend,  let  him 
meet  him  face  to  face,  and  fix  his  eyes  on  his 
friend's  eyes,  remembering  only  the  object  for 
which  he  is  come,  and  forgetting  all  former  griev- 
ances. 

IF  ALL  JI7DGED  ALIKE,  THEBE  WOULD  BE  KO 

DISPUTES. 

If  the  same  thing  were  Judged  honorable  alike 
by  all,  and  also  wise,  no  contest  or  debate  would 
arise  among  men;  but  now  nothing  is  the  same  or 
like  except  the  names;  each  gives  his  own  mean* 
ingto  them. 

AMBinosr. 

Why,  my  child,  dost  thou  court  ambition,^  tiie* 
most  baneful  of  deities  ?  Do  it  not,  she  is  an  un* 
just  goddess.  For  often  hath  she  entered  into 
houses  and  flourishing  cities,  and  issued  forth 
again,  bringing  destruction  on  those  who  welcomed 
her.  Of  such  an  one  thou  art  madly  enamored. 
My  child,  it  is  nobler  to  pay  honor  to  equality, 
which  ever  knits  friends  to  friends,,  states  to  states, 
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and  allies  to  allies ;  for  equality  is  sanctioned  both 
by  nature  and  by  human  laws.  Whereas  the  less 
is  always  at  enmity  with  the  greater,  and  hence 
springs  the  day  of  hatred.  For  it  was  equality 
that  established  measures  among  men,  and  weights 
and  numbers.  The  dark  eye  of  night  and  the  light 
of  the  sun  equally  walk  their  yearly  round,  and 
neither  of  them  being  inferior,  envies  the  other. 
Thus  the  sun  and  the  night  equally  serve  mortals, 
and  wilt  thou  not  brook  equality  and  give  up  his 
share  to  him?  Then,  where  is  Justice  ?  Why  dost 
thou  honor  so  extravagantly  the  royal  state — a 
prosperous  injustice — and  think  so  highly  of  her  ? 
To  be  conspicuous? — a  mere  empty  glory.  Or 
wouldst  thou  labor  to  have  thy  house  full  of  riches  ? 
And  what  is  this  abundance  ?  'tis  nothing  but  a 
name,  since  what  is  sufficient  is  abundance  to  the 
wise.  Man  enjoys  his  stores,  not  as  his  own,  but 
as  the  gifts  of  the  gods,  who,  when  they  choose, 
af^ain  resume  them. 

So  ProTerbs  (zziJL  5)—"  Wilt  thou  set  tfalne  eyeB  upon  that 
"whloh  is  not  t  for  riches  certainly  make  themaelv«6  wings ; 
they  4y  awi^  as  an  ea^^le  toward  beaven.*' 

THB  NBCES8ITY  OF  FATB. 

For  a  mortal  must  endure  the  necessity  of  fate 
proceeding  from  the  gods. 

THE  RICH  AND  THE  POOB. 

It  is  good  for  the  prosperous  to  cast  their  eye  on 
the  poor,  and  for  the  poor  to  look  upward  to  the 
rich  with  a  feeling  of  rivalry,  that  the  desire  of 
wealth  may  spur  on  the  one,  and  the  high  fortune 
of  the  other  may  fear  a  sad  change. 

THE  BEinBFICENCB  OF  THB  DBITT. 

With  others,  indeed,  I  have  disputed  the  ques-« 
jfcion:  for  some  assert  that  the  ills  of  life  outweigh 
the  good  to  man.  But  my  opinion  is  the  opposite, 
I  believe  that  blessings  are  more  abundant;  for,  if 
it  were  not  so,  we  should  not  enjoy  the  light  of 
life.  The  Being  who  called  us  forth  from  foul  and 
savage  life  I  thank,  enduing  us  with  reason,  and 
then  giving  us  the  tongue  as  the  messenger  of 
words,  so  as  to  distinguish  speech;  the  growth  of 
fruits  he  gave,  and  for  that  growth  the  heaven- 
descending  rain,  that  it  might  nourish  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  and  sustain  the  stomach;  besides,  he 
invented  coverings  against  the  cold  of  winter,  and 
to  ward  off  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the 
sailing  over  the  sea,  that  we  might  exchange  with 
each  other  the  fruits  which  each  wants. 

See  8t.  Paul's  speech  at  Lorstra  (Acts  zlr.  17)—"  He  left  not 
Himself  without  witness.  In  that  He  did  good,  and  gave  us 
rain  from  heav«n,  and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  our  hearts  with 
food  and  gladnees."    See  also  Psalm  civ.  throughout. 

THB  INNOCENT  INVOLVED  WITH  THB  OTHLTY. 

For  the  Deity,  deeming  fortune  the  same  to  all, 
is  wont  to  involve  with  him  that  is  guilty  the  man 
that  is  innocent  and  has  done  no  evil. 

THERE  ABB  THREE  CLASSES  IN  EACH  STATE. 

There  are  three  classes  of  citisens;  some  are 
xichy  listless,  and  yet  ever  craving  for  more;  oth«- 


ers,  having  nothing,  and  short  of  the  means  of  life,  I 
are  clamorous,  much  addicted  to  envy,  aiming fbdrj 
bitter  shafts  against  the  rich,  and  led  away  by 
tongues  of  evil  leaders.    Betwixt  these  e: 
there  are  those  who  save  the  state,  goarding 
laws  which  the  state  may  appoint. 

NO  ONB   HAFPT  TO  THB  END  OF  UFB. 

For  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  mortals,  there  il 
nothing  happy  throughout. 

THE  DUTT  OF  ▲  BON  TO  HIS  PARBNT8. 

Unhappy  the  child  who  does  not  help  his 
ents,  a  most  honorable  service;  for  he  reoeii 
back  from  his  children  what  he  has  bestowed 
his  parents. 

THE  DEM AOOOUB. 

We  have  not  there  the  inflated  demagogue,  wl 
pufOing  the  people  up  with  words,  turns  them  as  il 
terest  prompts  him.  For  he  that  is  pleasaot, 
winds  himself  into  their  hearts  to-day,  offends 
morrow;  then,  with  fresh  calumnies  cloaking 
former  errors,  he  escapes  from  justice.  And 
how  can  a  people  rightly  guide  a  city  who  do 
examine  minutely  the  reasons  that  are  broi 
forward  ?  For  time  gives  wisdom  superior  to  ii 
prudent  haste.  But  a  poor  laborer  of  the  soil,  < 
if  he  were  not  unschooled  in  knowledge,  csai 
from  his  very  employment,  be  able  to  look  to 
common  weal.  Surely  ill  fares  it  with  the  bet 
ranks  when  those  of  low  degi-ee  hold  dignit 
''wielding  at  will  the  fierce  democracy,"  risti 
from  base  obscurity. 


« 
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THB  LAND  WHERE,  OIBT  WITH  FBIXND8  OB 
A  MAN  HAT  SPEAK  THE  THING  BB  WILL. 

There  is  no  greater  evil  to  a  state  than  a 
when  in  the  first  and  chief  est  place  tlie  laws  h 
not  one  common  tenor,  but  one  man,  lording 
over  the  laws,  keeps   it  to  himself;  here  is 
equality.     Where  the  laws  ara  written,  the 
and  powerful  have  equal  Justice,  and  the  lo' 
ranks,  when  wronged,  can  answer  the  higher 
bold  words;  the  weaker,  with  justice  on  iti 
triumphs  over  the  great.    This  is  to  be  free, 
there  a  man  fraught  with  good  counsel,  nsefoi 
the  state  ?    He  speaks  it,  and  becomes  illnstri 
else,  if  he  chooses,  he  holds  his  peace.    What 
there  be  more  just  than  this  ?    And  then,  w^ 
the  people  are  sovereigns  of  the  land,  it  glories 
its  valiant  youth;  while  a  tiyant  hates  sack] 
state  of  things,  and  slays  the  best  men,  who 
thinks  are  wise,  fearing  for   his  power.    Ei 
then,  can  a  state  become  strong,  when  in 
power  cuts  off  each  brave  spirit,  and  mows 
each  opening  floweret,  like  the  crops  in  the 
nal  meadow  ? 

DISCRETION  IB  VALOB. 

A  wise  man's  love  streams  first  to  his  chi 
then  to  his  parents  and  country,  which  he 
desire  to  raise  to  glory  and  not  to  crush, 
ous  is  a  daiing  pilot  and  sailor  in  a  ship; 
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he  who  knows  his  time  tg  moor  it  in  safety.    To 
my  mind  disoretion  is  valor.     ^ 

Shakflspeare  makee  Mstaff  C*  King  Heoxy  IV.**  put  L  act 
4>»y- 


T. 

*"nie  better  part  Of  valor  is  discaretton." 
And  **  Othello  "*  (act «.  aoene  SH 

"  Let's  teach  ooreelTea  that  honorable  stop, 
Not  to  out«port  discretion.  ** 

WAB  HOT  WITH  TKB  BBAD. 

I  deem  it  right  to  haiy  the  dead,  from  no  desire 

^  injnre  the  city  or  bring  on  man-slaying  contests, 

hat  preserving  the  common  law  of  Greece.    What 

is  there  wrong  in  tliis  ?    For  suppose  you  have 

niffered  from  the  Arg^ves,  they  are  now  dead;  ye 

have  driven  them  away  with  credit  to  yourselves 

and  disgrace  to  them,  and  thus  justice  has  been 

done.   AUow   the  dead   to  be  entombed  in  the 

euth;  for  each  part  that  forms  the  frame  of  man, 

[  arast  return  whence  it  came,  the  soul  to  the  ethe- 

Ileal  sky,  the  body  to  the  earth.    For  we  do  not 

I  possess  this  body  as  our  own  save  to  dwell  in  dur- 

^Ingtius  breathing  space  of  life,  and  then  we  must 

five  it  back  to  the  earth  that  sustained  it.    Dost 

Ibon  think  to  do  injury  to  Argos  only  by  not  bury- 

1^  the  dead  ?    By  no  means;  this  is  a  question 

Knnmon  to  all  Greece,  if  any  deprive  the  dead 

'If  their  right,  keeping  them  unburied ;  for  it  would 

le  a  disgrace  to  the  brave  if  such  a  law  were  al- 

Imedtohold  good. 

I 

UFS  IS  A  STBVGOLB. 

Bnt,  ye  silly  men,  learn  the  state  of  man;  our 
Hfe  is  a  struggle:  some  gain  the  prize  early,  some 
^ereaf ter,  some  now ;  for  fortune  plays  the  wanton. 
By  the  wretched  she  is  greatly  honored,  that  she 

Cy  favor  him,  while  the  prosperous  hold  her  in 
^  honor,  dreading  the  veering  gale. 

OOURAOB  VAfS, 

\  CoQiage  profits  men  naught,  if  Gk>d  denies  His 

YAHITT  OF  MSN. 

Vain  mortals  1  stretching  the  bow  beyond  what 
^fitting,  and  justly  suiffering  many  ills,  ye  yield 

to  the  advice  of  friends,  but  learn  only  from 

inutances. 

THB  BBAVE  MAK. 

,  For  when  a  man  is  brought  up  honorably,  he 
feels  ashamed  to  act  basely;  every  one  trained  to 
»ble  deeds  blushes^  be  found  recreant;  valor 
y  he  taught,  as  we  teach  a  child  to  speak,  to 
those  tilings  which  he  knows  not;  such  love 
the  child  learns  he  retains  with  fondness  to  old 
trong  incitements  to  train  your  children  well. 


TO  BB  TWICB  TOUKO. 

I  JUas !  why  is  it  not  permitted  to  mortals  twice 
p he  young,  and  thence  return  once  more  to  old 
■fsf  For  in  our  domestic  affairs,  if  aught  be  ill- 
Pondncted,  we  put  it  right  by  after  thoughts,  but 
*%e  have  not  this  power  over  life.    If  we  could  be 


twice  young,  twice  old,  when  we  made  a  mistake, 
having  this  twofold  life,  we  could  correct  it 

MOUBNnfe  FOB  THB  DBATH  OF  A  BAUOHTBB, 

Be  it  so.  What  must  I,  wretched,  do?  Qo 
home,  and  there  see  the  sad  desolation  of  my 
home,  and  loneliness  of  my  life  ?  Oi  shall  I  go  to 
the  dwelling  of  this  Oapaneus  ?  Most  pleasant, 
indeed,  it  was  to  me  before,  when  my  daughter 
was  yet  living,  but  she  lives  no  longer;  then  she 
used  to  caress  my  beard  and  stroke  this  head  with 
her  hand.  Noting  is  dearer  to  an  aged  sire  than 
a  daughter;  sons  have  spirits  of  higher  pitchy  but 
are  less  inclined  to  endearing  fondness.  Will  you 
not  speedily  lead  me  to  my  house,  and  give  me  up 
to  darkness,  when  I  may  perish,  wasting  away  my 
aged  frame  with  fastings  ?  What  will  it  avail  me 
to  touch  the  bones  of  my  child  ?  O  age  I  difficult 
to  be  contended  with,  how  I  hate  thee  wh^n  I 
have  reached  thee,  and  hate  all  who  are  anxious 
to  lengthen  out  existence  with  food,  drink,  and 
spells,  turning  aside  the  stream  of  life  so  as  not  to 
die!  It  is  more  fitting  for  thee,  naught  but  a  use 
less  burden  upon  earth,  to  pass  away  in  death 
and  make  room  for  the  young. 

iovFLICTIOV  FOB  DEATH  OF  CHILDBBN. 

For  what  greater  grief  canst  thou  find  out  for 
mortals  than  to  see  their  children  dead  ? 

HOPE  ALWAYS. 

That  is  the  noble  man,  who  is  full  of  confident 
hopes;  the  abject  soul  despairs. 

THE    GOOD. 

Are  not  the  good,  though  slow  to  speak,  oft  pro* 
voked  to  give  vent  to  their  feelings  ? 

BBDmON. 

Tor  a  city  does  not  prosper  that  shakes  with 
sedition  and  is  rent  by  evil  counsels. 

FATB. 

For  whosoever  strives  against  heaven-sent  oa> 
lamities,  his  striving  is  folly.  What  must  be,  no 
one  will  ever  make  so  that  it  be  not. 

IKCfONSTANCY  OF  HUMAK  THIKG8. 

But  ye  old  men,  brief  is  the  space  of  life  allotted 
to  you;  pass  it  as  pleasantly  as  ye  can,  not  griev- 
ing from  mom  till  eve.  Since  time  knows  not  how 
to  preserve  our  hopes,  but,  attentive  to  its  own 
concerns,  flies  away. 

TOUTB  AKD  AOB. 

Youth  is  dear  to  me,  but  age  ever  lies  upon  my 
head  a  heavier  burden  than  the  rocks  of  ^tna, 
dimming  mine  eyelids  with  sober  veil.  I  would 
not  have  the  riches  of  Asia's  throne,  nor  that  my 
house  should  shine  with  gold,  in  preference  to 
youth,  which  is  fairest  in  wealth  and  fairest  in 
poverty.  Sad  and  funereal  age  I  abhor.  Hence 
may  it  perish  in  the  billows,  and  never  enter  the 
houses  and  cities  of  men,  but  be  borne  on  wings 
through  the  air.  But  if  tne  gods  Had  understood 
and  been  wise  in  the  affairs  uf  snco,  they  would 
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haire  bei^wed  a  twofold  youth,  as  aa  undoubted 
mark  of  virtue,  upon  such  as  shared  it;  and  after 
death  they  would  have  returned  a  second  time  to 
the  light  of  the  sun,  whereas  baseness  would  have 
had  a  single  tenn  of  life,  and  in  this  way  would 
the  bad  and  good  have  been  distinguished,  in  the 
same  way  as  amidst  the  clouds  tiie  stars  are  a 
guide  to  the  sailors.  Whereas  now  there  is  no 
certain  mark  given  by  the  gods  to  distinguish  the 
good  and  bad,  but  time,  as  it  revolves,  is  studious 
of  Wealth  alone. 

DESCBIPTIOir  OF  MADNESS. 

Iris.  The  wife  of  Jove  did  not  surely  send  thee 
hither,  to  show  thy  wisdom. 

Madnesi,  I  swear  by  the  sun  that  I  am  doing 
what  I  desire  not  to  do.  But  if  I  must  needs  be 
subservient  to  Juno  and  thee,  I  must  follow 
swiftly  and  with  a  rush,  as  dogs  follow  the  hunts* 
man.  On  I  go;  not  the  sea  raging  with  billows, 
^  nor  the  rocking  earthquake,  nor  the  thunder's 
rage  inflicting  pangs,  is  so  furious  as  I  when  I 
rush  witii  racing  speed  against  the  breast  of 
Hercules.  And  I  shall  break  down  these  walls 
and  desolate  fiis  house,  having  first  caused  him  to 
slay  his  children;  but  he  that  kills  them  shall  not 
know  that  they  are  his  sons  who  fall  beneath  his 
hands,  till  he  has  respite  from  my  madness.  See 
even  now  he  shakes  his  head,  standing  at  the  bar- 
riers, and  rolls  in  silence  his  distorted  gorgon  eyes. 
And  he  has  no  command  over  his  breathing;  like  a 
bull  prepared  for  the  onslaught,  he  bellows  dread- 
fully, invoking  the  Furies  from  Tartarus.  Quickly 
shall  I  rouse  thee  to  the  dance,  and  give  forth 
music  rife  with  terror.  Away,  Iris,  to  Olympus, 
raising  thy  noble  foot;  but  we  shall  enter  unseen 
the  abode  of  Hercules. 

DroBATrrvDB. 

I  abhor  the  gratitude  of  friendb  that  grows  old, 
and  those,  too,  who  wish  to  share  the  prosperous 
gale,  but  f orsaJce  the  bark  in  adverse  storms. 

OOD  IS  ALL-SUFFICIBlfT. 

For  God,  if  he  be  really  God,  wants  nothing. 
These  are  but  the  miserable  tales  of  poets. 

THE  VIBTUOTJ8. 

For  among  the  virtuous  disgrace  is  considered 
before  life. 


NO  ONE  HAPPT  BBFOBB  HI8  DEATH. 


So  BeTelatlon  (tt.  10)—"  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I 
will  giTe  thee  »  orowtt  ot  life/ 


«t 


TWO  TO  ONE  IS  ODDS. 

Weak  the  conflict  of  one  hand. 

WOMAN. 

For  silence  and  modesty  are  the  best  ornaments 
of  a  woman,  and  to  remain  quietly  within  the 
house. 

So  1  OorinthlADS  (xlv.  84)—**  Let  your  womeo  keep  sUence 
in  the  churches:  for  it  is  not  permitted  unto  them  towpeak." 


By  his  present  fortune  he  pi-oolaiins  akmd  to  aU 
this  truth,  not  to  envy  the  man  who  seemi  proi* 
perous,  ere  we  see  his  death,  as  fortune  is  but  for 
a  day. 

THE  HIGH-BOBN  OUaHT  TO  BE  THUTUrUI^ 

In  such  noble  people  as  you  the  mouth  ought  to 
be  truthfuL 

HIOH  AND  HUKBUB  LIFE* 

I  envy  t^e  man  who  has  passed  through  Ufe 
without  danger,  to  the  world,  to  fame  nnknowBf 
not  those  raised  to  greatness. 

THE  WILT  TONOUE. 

The  tongue  cunning  to  excite  envy  is  an  evIL 

THE  WATBBBB. 

The  wavering  mind  is  a  base  possession,  not  to 
be  trusted  by  friends. 

.  THE  OUNNINCh  CANDIDATE  FOB  POWSB. 

Thou  knowest  when  tton  wast  striving  to  gsio 
the  leadership  of  the  Greeks  against  Troy—in 
appearance  careless  of  the  honor,  but  ucttAf 
desirous  of  i^— how  humble  thou  wast,  shskivg 
every  one  by  the  hand,  and  keeping  open  door  to 
all  who  wished  to  enter;  giving  audience  to  sU  is 
turn,  even  if  he  wished  it  not,  seeking  by  afiEsbili^ 
to  buy  popularity  among  the  multitude.  Aad 
then  when  thou  wert  successful,  changing  thf 
mode  of  acting,  tiiou  wast  no  longer  the  same  to 
thy  old  friends,  difficult  of  access,  and  seldom 
within  doors.  Ill  does  it  become  an  honest  mia 
when  prosperous  to  change  his  manners,  bnt 
rather  then  to  be  staunch  to  his  friends,  when  by 

his  changed  position  he  can  serve  them. 

• 

THE  BULEB  OF  A  STATE. 

I  would  not  make  any  one  ruler  of  a  state  or . 
general  of  an  army  on  account  of  his  wealth:  ths  - 
leader  should  (have  wisdom:  every  man  sags  ia  j 
counsel  is  a  leader. 

THE  NOBLE  AND  IGNOBLE. 

What  advantages  attend  ignoble   birth  I   SmAi 
persons  are  at  liberty  to  weep  and  bemoan  theoh  j 
selves,  but  to  the  noble  tiiis  is  denied.    We  hsvS 
pride  as  the  guide  of  our  life,  and  are  slaves  to  As ' 
people. 

LOVE. 

Blest  are  they  who  enjoy  the  nuptial  ooach  ^' 
Aphrodite,  the  .temperate  and  modest  goddess 
obtaining  a  calm  from  those  maddening  stingi^' 
when  Love  with  golden  locks  bends  both  his  bovt: 
of  graces,  one  for  a  prosperous  fate,  the  other  foe 
life's  wild  tumult  I  deprecate,  O  faireet  Yeno^^ 
the  latter;  but  mine  be  love's  temperate  grsoSf 
the  holy  flame  of  chaste  desire;  mine  be  mitt 
Venus  and  not  ungovemed  passion. 

THE  POWBBFUL. 

To  th'  inferior  ranks  of  life 
The  powerful  and  the  wealthy  are  as  jgods* 


MXTRIPIDEB. 
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A  DAUGSTBB. 

Itisgoodtliata  daughter  leave  her  home,  bat 
yet  it  pains  a  father's  heart  when  he  deliven  a 
child  to  another  house,  the  object  of  his  tender 
oure. 

A  WIFE. 

A  wise  man  shonld  have  a  uaef ul  and  good  wife 
in  his  house,  or  not  marry  at  alL 

A  XOTHBB. 

Childbirth  is  painful,  and  yet  a  child  is  a  matter 
of  great  endearment;  'tis  tommon  to  the  whole 
haman  race  to  toil  on  behalf  of  children. 

LBAH  HOT  TO  TOUB  OWK  UKDBBBTAimnrO. 

There  is  a  time  when  it  is  pleasant  not  to  build 
too  much  on  our  own  wisdom;  but  then,  again, 
there  is  a  time  when  it  is  useful  to  exert  our  judg- 
ment 

So  FtoTBrbs  (Itt.  S)-."*  T^rost  In  the  Loid  wtfli  «U  tbiDe  beart: 
ttidlean  not  unto  thine  own  andflntaadJiig.** 

TO  TOUCH  WITH  THE  TIP  OF  THE  FUTOEB* 

Xing  Agamemnon  will  not  touch  thy  daughter 
eren  with  the  tip  of  his  finger,  so  as  to  lay  hold  of 
hergannent. 

OvSavkmr<Lak!exL  4B>  Mys  oftlie  FharlMes,  tlist  lliqr 
*«fll  not  touch  with  one  of  their  fingers  "  the  burthens 
«Uch  tfaej  htj  on  othen;  and  CloefO  (pro  CoeL*  19)iajs~"T0 
tnoh,  to  to  speek,  with  the  Unger-t^M." 

EXCESS  OF  PBAISB. 

The  noble,  if  praised,  hate  in  a  certain  degree 
those  who  praise  them,  if  they  praise  too  much* 

THE  BI8TBE88BD. 

Bat,  in  fact,  the  good  man,  even  though  he  be 
i  Btranger,  has  good  reason  to  assist  the  distressed* 

80  Buns  r  Winter  Night  ")- 

I  "AflHotkn^soosarehrodierBlndislran; 

i  A  teotbor  to  relieve,  how  eacqnlrtte  the  MlHL** 

8ILSHCE  OITE8  CONSENT. 

B'  en  thy  silence  and  thy  sighs 
Oonf eaa  it. 

!  BinT  OF   A  WIFE. 

I  When  I  was  reconciled  to  thee  and  thy  house, 
;  ^n  wilt  thyself  bear  witness  how  irreproachable 
>  a  wife  I  was,  modest  and  adding  to-  the  splendor 
!  of  tiiy  house,  so  that  both  going  in  and  going  out 
;  tton  wast  blest.  A  wife  like  this  is  a  raxe  prize; 
I  ^  worthless  are  not  rare. 

UFE. 

To  enjoy  the  light  of  hearen  is  most  sweet  to 
aortals;  things  below  are  nothing;  mad  iahewho 
Pnyi  for  death;  to  live  in  misery  is  better  than 
anything  there  is  of  good  in  death. 

THE  MUtrTITUBE* 

The  many  are,  indeed, 
A  dreadful  ill. 


THE  GODS  SAYB  WROX  THEY  IX>TB. 

The  gods  dispense  to  men  what  is  unlocked  for, 
and  those  whom  they  love  they  save. 


ENDUES  DEATH  WITH' PATIENCE. 

I  esteem  not  him  to  be  wise  who,  when  he  sees 
deatli  near,  tries  to  oYeroomeits  terrors  with  wail* 
ings,  being  without  hope  of  safety,  since  he  thus 
has  two  ills  instead  of  one,  and  niakes  his  folly 
known,  dying  none  the  less.  But  one  must  needs 
let  fortune  have  its  way. 

WOMAN  QUICK  TO  FOBM  DEVICS8. 

To  form  devices  quick  is  woman's  wit. 

WOMEN  A  FAITHLBBB  EACB. 

See  how  faithless  is  the  female  race  I  and  ye  ave 
partners  in  what  has  been  done. 

TO  FIGHT  AGAINST  THE  GODS. 

What  benefit  is  there  to  fight  against  the  power- 
ful gods  ? 

THE  COWABD  18  TAUANT  IN  THE  DABS. 

In  darkness  a  runaway  haa  mighty  strength. 

MEN  HATS  DIFFEBSNT  NATUBB8. 

Nature  grants  to  none  to  know  all  things;  one 
gift  belongs  to  one,  another  to  another;  to  thee, 
indeed,  to  fight, — ^but  to  others,  to  give  good  conn- 
seL 

A  GLOBIOUB  DEATH. 

To  die,  if  a  man  must  die,  is  no  doubt  painful 
to  him  that  dies:  for  how  should  it  not  be  so  ? 
but  if  with  glory  to  the  living,  it  is  a  pride  and 
renown  for  one's  family. 

A  STATE  IN  ADVEBSITT. 

For  when  sad  calamity  befalls  a  state  the  gods 
are  neglected,  and  there  is  no  desire  to  honor 
them. 

AFFLICTION. 

Yet  there  is  good  reason  to  invoke  the  gods 
when  we  fall  into  afflictiom 

THE  DEAD. 

The  tearless  dead  forgets  his  sorrows. 

TEAB8. 

How  sweet  are  tears  to  those  who  have  fared  01, 
and  strains  of  lamentation  and  the  Kuse,  who 
tunes  her  notes  to  woe  I 

THE  DEAD. 

My  child,  to  die  is  not  the  same  as  to  behold  the 
light  or  day;  for  the  one  is  nothing,  while  in  the 
other  there  are  hopes. 

TO  FALL   FBOM  HIGH  FOBTUNE. 

Kot  to  be  bom  and  to  die  I  deem  to  be  the  same; 
but  to  die  is  far  better  than  to  live  in  misery,  for 
he  knows  no  grief  who  does  not  feel  his  misery. 
But  to  fall  from  high  fortune  to  abject  wretched- 
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ness  distraotB  the  6oml  with  the  feeling  of  former 
happiness. 


▲  WIFB. 

With  silence  of  the  tongae  and  cheerfulness  of 
look  I  entertained  my  husband.  I  knew  in  what 
things  I  ought  to  command  my  husband,  and  how 
to  yield  obedience  in  what  it  behooved  me. 

A  BBCOKD  MABBIAOB. 

And  yet  they  say  that  short  time  changes  a  wo- 
man's unwillingness  to  a  new  love.  I  aohor  her 
who,  discarding  from  her  thoughts  a  former  hus- 
band, loves  another.  For  not  even  the  mare, 
which  has  been  separated  from  its  fellow,  will 
easily  draw  the  yoke;  and  yet  the  race  of  beasts  is 
without  articulate  voice,  and  fails  in  reason,  being 
lew  excellent  by  nature. 

'     OOD  BULBS  WITH  JT7BTICB. 

O  Jove,  who  rulest  this  revolving  globe,  and 
hast  thy  throne  above  it,  whoever  thou  art,  hard 
to  be  known  even  by  conjecture,  whether  the  ne- 
cessity of  nature  or  the  ruling  mind,  I  adore  thee ; 
for,  proceeding  by  a  noiseless  track,  thou  guidest 
with  justice  all  mortal  affairs. 


8oFinlxnB(czlT.  17)— **  The  Lord  is  righteous  In  all  his  ways, 
and  holy  in  all  His  waricB. 


*t 


LAMENT  OF  HBCUBA  OVEB  A8TTANAX. 

0  wretched  one  I  how  miserably  have  thy  ances- 
tral walls,  the  towers  by  Phoebus  raised,  rent  the 
crisped  ringlets  from  thy  head,  which  thy  mother 
fondly  cherished  with  kisses,  whence,  amidst  the 
crushed  bones,  murder  grins  out,  to  abstain  from 
words  more  shocking!  O  hands!  which  once 
bore  the  dear  image  of  thy  father's,  but  now  lie 
with  loosened  Joints.  O  thou  dear  mouth  I  which 
utteredst  many  a  pleasantry,  thou  hast  perished; 
thou  hast  deceived  me,  when,  flinging  thyself  on 
my  couch,  thou  wouldst  exclaim,  *'  O  mother!  I 
shall  cut  off  these  clustering  locks  for  thee,  and  to 
thy  tomb  ishall  lead  bands  of  compeers,  hailing 
thee  with  dear  address."  Thou  dost  not  bury  me, 
but  I,  old,  reft  of  my  children,  of  my  country, 
bury  thee,  dead  in  thy  early  bloom,  a  wretched 
corse.  Alas!  those  fond  embraces,  tiiose  nursing 
cares,  those  lullabies,  have  all  vanished.  And  on 
thy  tomb  what  verse  shall  the  bard  inscribe  ? — 
*'  This  boy  who  lies  here  the  Greeks  once  slew, 
for  they  feared  him,"— averse  recording  the  dis- 
grace of  Greece. 

FOBTUNE. 

Foolish  I  deem  him  who,  thinkin^i^  that  his  state 
is  blest,  rejoices  in  security;  for  fortune,  like  a 
man  distempered  in  his  senses,  leaps  now  this  way, 
now  that,  and  no  man  is  always  fortunate. 

'   THE  DEAD. 

1  deem  that  it  is  of  little  importance  to  the  dead 
whether  he  obtain  costly  obsequies;  this  is  the 
vain  affectation  ol  the  living. 


TO  BIB  IB   BBTTBB. 

But  death,  a  better  fate,  has  befallen  me. 

SoPhmppiaosa. »)-"  To  die  is  gain.*' 

THE  DEMAOOQUB. 

A  thankless  race  you  are,  who  try  to  gain  honor 
from  the  mob  by  oratoryj  would  that  yon  wen 
not  known  to  me,  who  reck  not  of  injuries  done  to 
friends  if  your  fine  speech  wins  you  favor  with  the 
people. 

WEIGHT  OF  COUNSEL. 

It  is  not  the  counsel  but  the  speaker's  wertb 
that  gives  weight  to  his  eloquence. 

NOBILITY. 

To  be  bom  of  noble  parents  is  a  great  and  dis- 
tinguishing badge  among  men,  and  the  name  of 
nobility  among  the  illustrious  advances  from  great 
to  greater  stilL 

THE  GOOD   AND   THE    BAD. 

To  all  eternity  the  bad  can  never  be  but  bad, 
the  good  but  good;  nor  in  misfortune  does  man { 
degenerate  from  his  nature,  but  he   is  alwayt. 
good.    Is  this  difference  from  parents  or  from  ed-Li 
ucation  ?    To  be  brought  up  well  instils,  indeed,  I. 
the   principles  of   honor;  and   he  that   is  that 
taught  knows,  by  the  law  of  honor,  what  is  base. 

THE  8AIL0B. 

In  a  large  army  the  rabble  are  riotous,  and  the  I 
sailors'  insolence  runs  like  wildfire;  not  to  join  io.) 
wickedness  is  a  crime. 

THE  GODS. 

The  gods  are  strong,  and  powerful  is  their  law;] 
for  by  the  law  we  judge  that  there  are  gods, 
form  our  lives,  having  right  and  wrong  stricHy] 
defined. 

PEB8UASION. 

Wretch  that  I  am,  why  should  we  poor  moi 
strive  after  sciences  of  all  kinds  as  matter  of  daty< 
diving  into   them,  while  we  slight,  aa  not 
worth.  Persuasion,  the  sole  mistress  o'er  the  mil 
of  men,  refusing  to  pay  money  for  that  by  w] 
we  might  persuade  and  gain  what  we  wish  f 

THE  BTBNTS  OF  UFB. 

How  strange  the  events  of  human  life  I  laws 
trol  even  the  Fates,  changing  the  sternest  foe  to ; 
kind  friend,  and  making  enemies  of  those  who 
fore  were  on  good  terms. 

THE  BOASTED  LIBEBTT  OF  MAN. 

There  is  no  man  free;  for  he  is  a  slave  either 
wealth  or  fortune,  or  else  the  populace  of  the  dl 
or  the  laws  prevent  him  from  acting  aooording 
the  dictates  of  his  wilL 

THE  WICKED. 

For  this  is  for  the  general  good  of  all — ^indi^ 
als  and  states,  that  punishment  should  ovei 
the  wicked,  and  that  the  virtuoos  should 
happiness. 
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WOMEN. 

To  be  brief,  if  any  one  in  past  times  has  reviled 
women,  if  any  one  now  does,  or  hereafter  shall  re- 
Tile  fhem,  in  one  brief  sentence  I  shall  comprise 
tbe  whole :  it  is  a  breed  which  neither  sea  nor  earth 
produces  the  like;  he  who  is  always  with  them 
knows  them  best. 

FRIENDSHIP. 

In  adversity  the  friendship  of  the  good  shines 
most  dearly;  prosperity  never  fails  in  friends. 

man's  eyil  manners. 

Wonld  that  the  Greeks  had  forgotten  the  evil 
fortone  which  I  now  endnre,  but  preserved  the 
good  in  memory  as  they  preserve  my  bad. 

Shakespeare  (**  Henry  VUIm"  act  It.  ea  4)  i 


**Xen*i  evfl  mannen  live  in  brass;  their  Tlrtoes 
We  write  In  water/* 

A  BT7DE  HI78BANP. 

When  a  husband  treats  a  woman  roughly,  it  Is 
better  to  die. 

NOTHINO  StBONGEB  THAN  NECBSSITT. 

Not  mine 
This  saying,  but  the  sentence  of  the  sage, 
Kothing  is  strongs  than  necessity. 

MFFEBKNT  FOBTUNE8  TO  DIFFEBXNT  MEN* 

My  daughter,  how  God  assigns  to  different  men 
fortunes  different  and  inscrutable  I  But  well  I 
ween  He  turns  affairs  upside  down,  bearing  them 
hither  and  thither:  one  toils,  another  knows  not 
toil,  but  ruin  overwhelms  him,  having  no  firm  hold 
on  fortune. 

PBITDENOE. 

No  one  ever  grew  rich  on  hallowed  flames  by  idly 
gazing:  discernment  and  prudence  are  the  best 
of  prophets. 

UOHT  LIES  THE  EABTH  ON  THE  BBATE. 

For,  if  the  gods  be  wise,  they  will  lay  the  earth 
ligfaflyon  the  grave  of  the  brave,  but  cast  the 
eraven  beneath  a  hard  mound  of  earth. 

THE  tFNBIOHTEOUS. 

No  one  that  is  unrighteous  has  ever  prospered, 
bat  hopes  of  safety  never  forsake  the  Just. 

*'WH0  HATH  KNOWN  THE  MIND  OF  THE  LOBD  ?" 

• 

Whether  it  was  a  god,  or  not  a  god,  or  something 
between,  who  of  mortals  by  searching  to  the  end 
can  find  out  ? 

THE  LABOBEB. 

It  is  pleasant  for  a  laborer  returning  from  a  dis- 
tsnce  to  find  things  in  his  house  aright^ 

THS  NOBLE  TO  BE  JUDGED  BY  MANNEBS  AND  BY 

DEEDS. 

There  is  no  outward  mark  to  note  the  noble,  for 
fhe  inward  qualities  of  man  are  never  clearly  to  be 
^irtingnished.  I  have  often  seen  a  man  of  no 
rath  Idling  from  a  noble  sire,  and  worthy  chil- 


dren arise  from  vile  parents,  meanness  grovelling 
in  the  rich  man's  mind  and  generous  feelings  in 
the  poor.  How,  then,  shall  we  discern  and  judge 
aright  f  By  wealth  ?  we  shall  make  use  of  a  bad 
criterion.  By  poverty  ?  poverty  has  this  disadvan- 
tage: it  prompts  a  man  to  evil  deeds.  Shall  it  be 
by  arms  ?  But  who,  by  looking  to  the  spear,  could 
thereby  discern  the  dauntless  heart  ?  It  is  best  to 
leave  these  things  to  be  decided  as  they  may.  For 
this  man,  neither  great  among  the  Argives  nor 
puffed  up  by  the  honors  of  his  house,  being  ple- 
beian, has  proved  his  nobility  by  nature.  Will  ye 
not,  then,  learn  wisdom,  ye  who  wander  ih  the 
paths  of  vanity  9  Will  ye  not  leam  to  judge  the 
noble  by  manners  and  by  deeds  ?  For  such  men 
as  these  discharge  their  duties  with  honor  to  the 
state  and  to  their  house.  Mere  flesh  without  a 
spirit  is  nothing  more  than  statues  in  the  Forum. 
For  the  strong  arm  does  not  abide  the  shock  of 
battle  better  than  the  weak:  this  depends  on  na* 
tore  and  an  intrepid  mind; 

JUDGE  NOT  BY  OITrWABD  APPEABANCB. 

They  are  noble  in  appearance,  but  this  is  mere 
outside;  for  many  noble-bom  are  base. 


MABBY  YOUB  EQUAL. 

And  among  all  the  Argives  thou  didst  hear  such 
words  as  these — ''The  man  obeys  the  wife,  and 
not  the  wife  her  husband. ''  This  is  shameful  for 
the  woman,  that  tbe  man  should  not  rule  the 
household;  and  I  hate  those  children  who  are 
spoken  of  as  sprung  from  the  mother,  not  the 
father.  For  he  who  weds  a  wife  of  higher  rank 
and  nobler  blood  sinks  into  nothing,  lost  in  her 
superior  splendor.  • 

UNJUST  WEALTH* 

Katnre  is  immovable,  not  riches;  she  remains 
forever  and  uplifts  her  head:  but  wealth  unjustly 
acquired,  and  in  the  possession  of  the  base,  is 
wont  to  flit  from  the  house,  having  flourished  for 
some  short  space. 

A  WOMAN. 

When  a  wrong  idea  possesses  a  woman,  much 
bitterness  flows  from  her  tongue. 

WOMAN. 

The  woman  who,  in  her  husband's  absence,  seeks 
to  set  her  beauty  forth,  mark  her  as  a  wanton; 
she  would  not  adorn  her  person  to  appear  abroad 
unless  she  was  inclined  to  ilL 

VICE  HOLDS  A  MIBBOB  TO  THE  GOOD. 

Svil  deeds  hold  up  an  example  and  mirror  to  the 
good. 

WED  NOT  A  VICIOUS  WOMAN. 

Whoever,  allured  by  riches  or  high  rank,  marries 
a  vicious  woman  is  a  fool;  for  an  humble  yet  mod- 
est partner  is  better  in  our  house  than  a  noble 
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WOMAK. 

Fortune  rales  in  nuptials;  for  some  I  see  to  be 
a  source  of  joy  to  mortals,  others  torn  out  badly. 

THE  KAPFT. 

Whoever  is  able  to  pass  through  life  calmly,  and 
labors  not  un4er  affliction,  we  deem  to  be  blest 

▲K  UNBBIDIiED  TONGUE^ 

He  had  an  imbridled  tongue,  the  worst  of  dis- 
eases.. 

NATUBS. 

O  nature,  how  great  an  ill  thou  art  among  the 
bad,  but  in  the  virtuous  a  safeguard. 

BLEEP. 

O  precious  balm  of  sleep,  thou  that  soothest  dis- 
ease, how  pleasant  thou  earnest  to  me  in  the  time 
of  needl  O  divine  oblivion  of  my  sufferings,  how 
wise  thou  art,  and  a  goddess  tp  be  invited  by  all 
in  distress! 

ghakeqmtfe  C  Henry  IV.,"  pwt  U.  act  UL  so.  IK 

*'  O  sleep,  O  gentle  aleop! 
Natare*s  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  frighted  thee. 
That  thou  no  more  wQt  weigh  my  eyelids  down. 
And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulness." 

MAN  THAT  IS  FOBTUNATE  IK  HIS  CHILDBEN. 

Happy  the  man  who  is  blest  in  his  children,  and 
hath  not  in  them  experienced  grievous  calamities. 

A  HAPPT  UARBIAQB. 

Life  is  blest  to  those  whose  connubial  state  is 
well  arranged;  but  to  those  to  whom  it  falls  not 
out  well,  their  affairs  are  unfortunate  at  home  and 
abroad. 

A  FBIBND  IN  NEED. 

Friends  should  assist  friends  in  misfortunes; 
when  fortune  smiles,  what  need  of  friends?  For 
God  himself  suffioeth,  being  willing  to  assist. 

AN  EXCITEO  MOB. 

When  the  excited  populace  is  in  full  fury,  it  is 
as  difficult  to  control  them  as  it  is  to  extinguish  a 
rolling  flame;  but  if  we  yield  to  their  violence  as 
it  is  spreading,  watching  our  opportunity,  they 
may  perhaps  eidiaust  their  rage,  and,  as  their  fury 
abates,  thou  may  then  turn  them  as  thou  pleasest 
Their  passions  vary,  now  melting  to  pity,  now 
rough  with  rage,  affording  an  excellent  advantage 
to  one  who  watches  caref  uUy  his  opportunity* 

A  FBIBND  IN  NEICD. 

In  distress  a  friend  comes  like  a  calm  to  the  tem- 
pest-tossed mariner. 


Since  the  man  who  melts  with  social  sympathy, 
though  not  allied  in  blood,  is  more  valuable  as  a 
friend  than  ten  thousand  kinsmen. 


THE  SMOOTH  TONOUE. 


After  him  iises  up  a  man  of  licentious  tenguey 
intemperate,  an  Argive^  yet  not  an  Argive,  foroed 


upon  us,  trusting  to  thoughtless  tumult,  and 
prompt  to  lead  with  empty  words  the  populace  to 
mischief.  For  the  smooth  tongue  that  duams  to 
ill  brings  great  evil  on  the  city.  Whereas  those 
who  give  good  advice  with  forethought,  tkon^ 
not  immediately,  yet  eventually  are  of  use  to  the 
state;  but  the  fai>seeing  ruler  ought  to  look  to 
this. 

THE   MAN  OF  INTEOBITT  AND  PBUDXTlCB. 

But  another  rose  altogether  different,  not  made 
to  please  the  eye,  but  of  manly  form,  cme  who 
rarely  joined  the  city  circles,  a  yoeman-  which 
class  of  men  alone  preserve  the  country,  prudeDt, 
wishing  his  conduct  to  be  in  harmony  wit^  his 
words,  passing  a  pure  and  blameless  life, 

THE   WISE  FBIBND. 

There  is  no  blessing  like  a  prudent  ^iendf 
neither  riches  nor  the  power  of  monarchs :  populsr 
applause  is  of  little  value  in  exchange  for  ac^eqer' 
ouB  friend. 

LIFE  IS   SWEET. 

To  every  man,  even  though  he  be  a  slave«  thii 
light  of  heaven  is  sweet 

WOMEN. 

For  women  are  formed  by  nature  to  feel  som^ 
consolation  in  present  troubles,  by  having  them 
always  in  their  mouth  and  on  their  tongue. 

WOMAN  BBOOKS  NOT  A  BIVAX. 

Woman  is  prone  by  nature  to  jealousy,  and 
brooks  not  a  rival  in  the  nuptial  bed. 

THE  HIOH-BOBN. 

For  those  who  are  puffed  up  with  pride  i^ 
brook  the  speech  of  their  inferiors  though  urged 

with  reason, 

I 

A  BAD  WOMAN. 

Strange  that  one  of  the  gods  should  have  given 
healing  medicines  against  the  venom  of  savage  ser- 
pents, yet  none  have  found  a  cure  against  a  bad 
woman,  more  noxious  tlum  the  viper  or  fire  itself; 
so  pestilent  an  ill  are  we  to  men. 

OLOBY. 

(Hory,  O  glory!  thou  hast  uplifted  high  in  Uf^ 
countless  mortals  who  were  naught:  those  I  deem 
to  be  happy  who  have  acquired  glory  truthfully  t 
but  those  who  have  it  falsely  I  consider  to  have  it 
not;  it  is  the  mere  wantonness  of  fortune  that  has 
given  it  to  them. 

THE  SEMBLANCa  OF  FOWl^ 

Those  who  only  wear  the  semblance  of  worth 
have  splendid  outsides,  but  within  are  found  Hka 
other  men,  unless  they  gain  some  eminenc  for 
wealth;  this,  indeed,  ha&  mighty  power. 

THE  DAUQHTBB  OF  A  BAD  MOTHSB. 

'  Before  his  nupiiak,  I  warned  my  son  not  In 
form  ^alliance  with  thee,  nor  reeeiva  witiilB  fail 
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howse  the  foal  of  a  bad  mother,  for  raoli  Mng 
with  them  their  mother'a  faults;  wherefore  re- 
nemborthis,  ye  wooers,  make  your  brides  daugb- 
ten  of  a  Tirtaons  mother, 

THX  TONOUB. 

From  a  small  beginning  the  tongue  excites 
iliighty  strife  among  men;  but  the  prudent  guard 
agaiiut  oontention  with  their  friends, 

SOCIAL  DTTfiBCOUBSB. 

Social  intercourse  is  tli^  tsaoher  of  all  things  to 
mortals. 

OLD  AGE. 

The  race  of  old  men  is  by  nature  haaty  and  im- 
patient of  control,  through  choler. 

THB  PABSIONATB. 

If  he  be  paasionate,  he  will  meet  with  passion, 
lad  shall  receive  deeds  in  return  for  deeds. 

8oHaftt.<T.«)— **YehaTe  heftrd  that  It  was  said  by  them 
of  old  time,  Tliou  ahalt  not  kill;  and  whosoerw  shall  kill 
ikall  be  Jn  danger  of  the  judameiit:  hut  I  nyonto  you,  that 
whottxiver  is  ansiy  with  his  brother  without  a  oauae  shall  be 
Is  daager  of  the  judament 


It 


A  VOICX  XSm  FOTHIVO  MOBB. 

What  thou  sayest  I  bear  unmoyed;  for  thou 
hast  a  voice  void  of  power,  like  a  shadow:  thou 
csDst  do  naught  but  talk. 

CALAMITIES  800HBB  OB  LATBll. 

Cslamitiee  sent  by  the  gods  come  to  all  mortals 
Mouer  or  later. 

Bo  Firoverfas  (zvL  88)— *'The  lot  Is  cast  Into  the  lap;  bat 
te  whole  diqposiBa  thereof  Is  of  the  Lord. 


n 


rSMALE  BXrSYBODIBS. 

But  never,  never  (for  I  shall  repeat  it  more  than 
once),  should  the  wise  allow  females  to  frequent 
their  house;  they  are  instructors  to  evil  deeds. 
One  corrupts  the  wife  to  make  gain  by  it;  another, 
vho  has  faUen  from  virtue,  wishes  to  make  her 
Yik  like  herself;  and  many  do  this  from  mere 
wantonness;  hence  the  homes  of  men  are  ruined, 
igainst  such  let  him  guard  well  his  gates  with 
holts  and  bars;  for  these  visits  of  women  from 
without  do  no  good,  but  abundant  ilL 

PATES  OF  MEF. 

Seest  thoa  not  what  various  fates  the  Divinity 
makes  man  to  pass  through,  changing  and  turning 
fbemfroia  day  to  day. 

TDfB. 

Thne  will  discover  everything  to  posterity:  it  is 
shabbier,  and  speaks  even  when  no  question  is 
pat 

rATHBBLAJTD* 

What  is  more  dearto  aman  than  his  fatherland  ? 

DBATH. 

TIm  debt  of  nafore  must  be  paid,  ev^  by  the 
who  remains  at  home,  away  from  all  dangers. 


TIBTTTOUS  LIFE. 

Virtuous  and  noble  deeds  are  better  than  high 
descent 

THE  TONOT7E. 

If  thou  wilt  not  restrain  thy  tongue,  it  will 
bring  evil  upon  thee. 

BICH  AND  POOB. 

Do  you  think  that  a  land  can  prosper  where  the 
whole  government  is  in  the  hand  of  the  poor, 
without  any  admixture  of  the  rich?  The  rich 
and  poor  should  not  be  separate;  but  there  should 
be  a  mixture,  that  the  country  may  prosper.  For 
the  rich  supply  what  the  poor  have  not;  and  what 
we  rich  men  do  not  possess,  we  can  obtain  by  em- 
plojring  the  poor. 

WICKED  ACTIONS  OF  MEN. 

# 

Do  you  think  that  the  evil  deeds  of  men  fly  on 
wings  to  heaven,  and  are  there  registered  in  the 
books  of  Jove,  and  that  he,  examining  each,  inflicts 
punishment  on  men  ?  If  it  were  so,  the  whole 
expanse  of  heaven  would  not  be  sufficient  to  con- 
tain the  sins  of  mankind,  nor  could  Jove  have 
time  to  read  and  punish  each.  Yet  Vengeance,  if 
we  only  carefully  watch,  dwells  always  near  us. 
O  woman,  the  gods  send  this  to  take  vengeance  on 
those  men  whom  they  hate,  for  no  bad  man  is  be* 
loTed  by  them. 

VENGEANCE  0VEBTAKE8  THB  WICKED. 

Whoever  thinks  that  he  can  go  on  committing 
sin  without  the  knowledge  of  the  gods,  acts  fool- 
ishly; he  will  be  overtaken,  when  Vengeance  flnds  ' 
leisure,  and  will  suffer  for  lUl  his  former  misdeeds. 

YENGEANCB  SLOW  OF  FOOT. 

Vengeance  comes  not  openly,  either  upon  you 
or  any  wicked  man,  but  steals  silently  and  imper- 
ceptibly, placing  his  foot  on  the  bad. 

FOBTUNE  ATTENDS  ON  THB  WISE. 

Experience  has  shown  that  whoever  first  uttered 
the  proverb  was  right  when  he  said  **  that  Fortune 
is  the  constant  attendant  on  the  wise  and  pru- 
dent" 

TABIOUB  INCLINATIONS  OF  lOBN. 

Various  are  the  inclinations  of  man:  one  desirea 
to  be  considered  noble;  another  cares  nothing  for 
high  birth,  but  wishes  to  be  possessed  of  much 
wealth.  Others,  long  for  eloquence  to  persuade 
their  audience  to  anything,,  however  aodaeious. 
Others,  again,  prefer  gain  to  honor;  so  dissimilar 
are  men.  For  my  own  part,  I  care  for  none  of 
'these,  but  pray  for  a  good  name  and  reputation. 

A  BAD  BEGINNING  BBINGS  A  BAD  ENDING. 

A  bad  ending  follows  a  bad  beginning. 

DEATH  THE  FATE  OF  ALL. 

All  must  die;  it  is  wisdom  to  submit  with  pa- 
tience  to  the  common  lot 
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CBILDBEN  LIKE  THBIB  FATHEB.  «* 

Son  of  Croon,  how  true  is  the  observation,  that 
noble  children  spring  from  noble  fathers;  and  that 
the  children  of  the  bad  are  like  in  nature  to  their 
parents. 

irBVEB  DESPAIB. 

The  wise  should  possess  their  lives  in  hope. 

QOD  DBPBIYES  OF  REASON  HIM  WHOM  HE  WISHES 

TO  DESTBOT. 

When  Grod  is  contriving  misfortunes  for  man, 
He  first  deprives  him  of  bis  reason. 

PLBASAKT  TO  BEMEMBEB  PAST  LABOBS. 

How  pleasant  it  is  for  him  who  is  saved  to  re- 
member his  danger. 

A  fatheb's  advice  to  his  son. 

In  the  first  place,  thou  must  have  a  gentle  dispo- 
sition: pay  respect  to  all,  giving  the  rich  not  more 
than  an  equal  poiiiion:  be  not  opinionative  when 
one  of  two  things  must  be  determined:  get  not 
riches  by  unjust  means,  if  thou  wishest  them  to 
continue  in  thy  family,  for  riches  unjustly  acquired 
quickly  vanish;  yet  try  to  get  them,  for  riches  and 
high  descent  enable  a  man  to  marry  well:  in  pov- 
erty there  is  dishonor,  even  though  a  man  be  wise, 
and  also  disgrace:  get  friends  who  are  not  willing 
to  yield  to  thy  wishes,  and  shut  the  bars  of  thy 
doors  against  the  wicked,  who  are  anxious  to 
gratify  thy  desires:  love  the  conversation  of  those 
who  are  older  than  thyself,  and  hate  those  of  in- 
temperate habits,  only  pleasant  to  joke  with;  the 
enjoyment  of  unholy  pleasure  is  of  short  duration. 

ENVY. 

Who  was  the  mother  or  father  that  produced  ill- 
omened  envy,  such  a  gre&t  ill  to  mortals  ?  Where 
does  she  dwell,  and  in  what  part  of  the  body  ?  Is 
she  in  our  hands,  or  heart,  or  eyes  ?  What  a  dread- 
ful labor  for  physicians  to  remove  this  greatest  of 
all  diseases  in  men,  whether  by  the  knife,  by  po- 
tions, or  drugs! 

PEACE. 

Peace,  thou  richest  and  most  beautiful  of  the 
happy  gods,  the  envy  of  all,  why  dost  thou.loiter  ? 
I  fear  lest  old  age  overtake  me  with  its  ailments 
before  I  behold  thy  delightful  produce,  songs  with 
the  dance  and  garland-crowned  revellings.  Thou 
benignant  goddess,  visit  my  city,  and  drive  off 
from  my  house  bloody  sedition  and  frantic  conten- 
tion, delighting  in  the  sharp-pointed  sword. 

.  ODD  BBLP8  THEM  THAT  HELP  THEMSELVES. 

Call  in  self-help,  then  ask  the  gods  to  aid, 
For  the  gods  aid  the  man  who  helps  himself. 


HERODOTUS. 

BOBN  B.C.  484— WAS  AUVB  3,0.  40S. 

HEBODorirs,  the  father  of  history,  was  a  native 
of  Halicamassus,  a  tovm  of  Caria,  in  Asia  Minor. 


Of  his  private  history  very  little  information,  oa 
wl\ioh  reliance  can  be  put,  has  come  down  to  u. 
He  was  the  son  of  Lyxes  and  Dryo,  being  descended 
from  a  family  not  less  distinguished  for  its  wealth 
and  political  influence  than  for  its  love  of  liten- 
ture.    His  uncle,  Panyasis,  was  highly  esteemed  tt 
an  epic  poet    The  tyranny  of  Lygdamis  drove  him 
from  his  native  town,  and  though  he  assisted  in 
delivering  his  country,  the  disputes  among  thedt- 
izens  after  their  liberation  were  so  little  to  hu 
taste  that  he  withdrew  again,  and  settled  at  Thnrii, 
in  the  south  of  Italy,  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  and  wrote,  according  to  Pliny,  his  work 
in  his  old  age.    According  to  Lucian,  Herodotus 
read  his  work  to  the  assembled  Greeks  at  Olympis, 
B.C.  466,  with  the  great  applause  of  the  audience, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  nine  books  of  the 
work  have  been  honored  with  the  name  of  the 
Nine  Muses.     He  also  states  that  Thucydidei, 
then  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  was 
present  at  this  recitation,  and  was  moved  to  tearL 
To  this  work  we  are  indebted  for  our  knowled^ 
of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Persian  monaxchy; 
of  that  of  the  Modes  and  Assyrians. 

SEEma  BBTTEB  THAN  HEABIKO. 

I  am  satisfied  that  we  are  less  convinoed  hj 
what  we  hear  than  by  what  we  see. 

ATTEND  TO  OUB  OWN  AFFAIB8. 

Many  are  the  precepts  recorded  by  the  sages  for; 
our  instruction,  but  we  ought  to  listen  to  nonej 
with  more  attention  than  that, ''  It  becomes  a  msn 
to  give  heed  to  those  things  only  which  regsidj 
himself." 

LIFE  IB  NOTHINQ   BUT  MISEBT. 

Thus,  Oroesos,  does  our  nature  appear  an  imiihj 

terrupted  series  of  misfortunes. 

So EoQleelsstos (L  14)— "I  have  seen  aU  the  wMtetfaati 
done  nndertlie  sun;  aod,  behold,  all  Is  vani^  sal  vesetioBi 

THE  BICH  MAN  AND   THE  POOB  OONTBASTBDl 

The  man  of  affluence  is  not,  in  fact,  more  happ] 
than  the  possessor  of  a  bare  competency;  unlesi,j 
in  addition  to  his  wealth,  the  end  of  his  life 
fortunate.    We  often  see  misery  dwelling  in 
midst  of  splendor,  whilst  real  happiness  is  f  ooii£] 
in  humbler  stations. 

THE  HAPPT  MA 

The  rich  man,  indeed,  is  better  able  to 
his  passions,  and  to  bear  up  against  any  harm 
may  befall  him.  The  poor  nian's  condition 
vents  him  from  enjoying  such  advantages;  bol 
then,  as  a  set-off,  he  may  possess  strength  of  body^ 
freedom  from  disease,  a  mind  relieved  from  man] 
of  the  ills  of  life,  is  blessed  in  his  children, 
active  in  his  limbs.  If  he  shafi,  besides,  end 
life  well,  then,  O  Croesus,  this  is  the  happy 
about  whom  thou  art  curiously  inquiring, 
no  man  happy  till  thou  knowest  the  end  of 
life;  up  till  that  moment  he  oan  only  be 
fortunate. 


BSaODOTUS. 


Sdl 


IiOOK  TO  THB  BVJUIT. 

It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to^  wait  to  aee  the 
final  result  of  things;  for  God  often  tears  up  by 
the  roots  the  prosperous,  and  overwhehns  with 
miseiy  those  who  have  reached  the  highest  pin- 
nacle of  worldly  happiness. 

HXAYY  PlTNIflHJCBHTS  FOB  OBSAT  OBDCBS. 

The  gods   inflict  heavy  punishment  on  great 

crimes. 

SoPMhns  (zly.  18)—"  Come,  behold  the  works  of  the  Lord 
whatdeeolations  He  hath  made  hi  the  earth.  He.maketh 
wan  to  ceaae  unto  the  end  of  the  earth;  He  breaketh  the 
bow.  and  catteth  the  spear  Jn  sunder;  fie  bumeth  the  oharict 
iBtheflrpu   Bestfll,andknowthatIamGk>d. 
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ALL   WOBK   AlTD    NO   PLAT 

BOT. 


HAKSa  JACK  A  DULL 


They  who  are  skilled  in  archery  bend  their  bow 
only  when  they  are  preparing  to  use  it;  when  they 
do  not  require  it,  they  allow  it  to  remain  unbent, 
for  otherwise  it  would  be  unserviceable  when  the 
time  for  using  it  arrived.  So  it  is  with  man.  If 
he  were  to  devote  himself  unceasingly  to  a  dull 
ronnd  of  business,  without  breaking  the  monotony 
by  cheerful  amusements,  he  would  fall  impercep- 
tibly into  idiocy,  or  be  struck  by  paralysis.  It  is 
^  conviction  of  this  truth  that  leads  to  the 
proper  division  of  my  time. 

CUSTOM. 

Such  is  tiie  force  of  custom;  and  Pindar  seems 
to  me  to  have  si>oken  -with  peculiar  propriety 
when  he  observed  that  custom  was  the  universal 
lOTereign. 

UPS  AJffD  DOWNS  OF  LIFX. 

It  is  no  doubt  pleasant  to  hear  of  the  prosperity 
of  a  friend  and  ally;  but,  as  I  know  the  envious 
natoie  of  Fortune,  and  how  jealous  she  is  of  our 
incoess,  thou  must  not  be  surprised  that  I  feel 
some  apprehensions  respecting  thee.  In  fact,  if  I 
eonld  be  allowed  to  choose  for  myself,  and  for 
those  dear  to  me,  I  should  jnref  er  that  the  gale 
Uew  sometimes  favorable  and  sometimes  adverse . 
i  would  rather  that  my  life  was  checkered  with 
good  and  evil  than  that  I  should  enjoy  an  unin- 
terrupted course  of  good  fortune.  I  do  not  re- 
member of  having  ever  heard-  of  a  man  remarkable 
for  a  long  run  of  good  luck  who  did  not  in  the  end 
close  his  life  with  some  extraordinary  calamity. 
If,  then,  thou  wilt  attend  to  my  advice,  thou  wilt 
provide  the  following  remedy  against  the  excess 
of  thy  prosperity.  Consider  in  thy  own  mind  on 
wbattiliou  placest  the  highest  value,  and  the  loss 
of  which  thou  wonldst  most  deplore;  cast  this 
from  thee,  so  that  there  maybe  no  possibility  of 
its  return.  If  thy  good  fortune  still  continue, 
thou  wilt  do  well  to  repeat  the  remedy. 

BXTTBB  TO  BE   SKTIBD  THAN  PITIED. 

Thou  hast   learned  by  exp^ence  how  much 
better  it  is  to  be  envied  than  pitied. 

POWEB  IS  PBBCABIOUS. 

Power,  which  many  so  assiduously  court,  is  in 
its  nature  precarious. 


CHABACTBB  OF  TTBANTS. 

For  insolence  is  the  natural  result  of  great  pros- 
perity, while  envy  and  jealousy  are  innate 
qualities  in  the  mind  of  man.  When  these  two 
vices  are  combined,  they  lead  to  the  most 
enormous  crimes:  some  atrocities  are  committed 
from  insolence,  and  others  from  envy.  Princes 
ought  to  be  superior  to  all  such  f  eeli^s ;  but,  alas  I 
we  know  that  this  is  not  the  case,  llie  noble  and 
the  worthiest  are  the  object  of  their  jealousy, 
merely  because  they  feel  that  their  lives  are  a 
r^roach  to  them ;  with  the  most  abandoned  they 
rejoice  to  spend  their  time.  Calumny  they  drink 
in  with  greedy  ears.  But  what  is  the  most  par- 
adoxical of  all,  if  thou  showest  them  merely 
resp^tful  homage,  they  take  umbrage  because 
thou  art  not  sufficiently  humble;  whereas,  if  thou 
bend  the  knee  with  the  most  submissive  looks, 
thou  art  kicked  away  as  a  flatterer. 

Emnr. 
Envy  is  implanted  by  nature  in  man. 
Bo  Proverbs  (ziT.  8(^**  Envy  is  the  rottennen  of  the  bones.** 

FOBCB  OF  LITTLE  AYAIL. 

For  where  wisdom  is  required,  force  is  of  little 
avaiL 

{ 

POWEBS  OF  MIND  STBENGTHSN  AND  OBOW  WEAK 

WITH  THE  BODY. 

For  the  powers  of  the  mind  gather  strength  with 
those  of  the  body;  and  in  the  same  way,  as  old  age 
creeps  on,  they  get  weaker  and  weaker,  till  they 
are  finally  insensible  to  everything. 

BENEFITS  OF  DISCUSSION. 

Unless  a  variety  of  opinions  are  laid  before  us, 
we  have  no  opportunity  of  selection,  but  are  bound 
of  necessity  to  adopt  the  particular  view  which 
may  have  been  brought  forward.  The  purity  of 
gold  cannot  be  ascertained  by  a  single  specimen  ; 
but  when  we  have  carefully  compared  it  with  oth- 
ers, we  are  able  to  fix  upon  the  finest  ore. 

So  Thomson  C'  liberty,"  Fart  U.>- 

^Friendly  free  discussion  oaUing  forth 
From  the  fair  jewel  Troth  its  latent  raj. 

'  DELIBEBATIOK  AND  FOBSTHOU6HT. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  found  from  experience 
that  the  greatest  good  is  to  be  got  from  forethought 
and  deliberation;  even  if  the  result  is  not  such  as 
we  expected,  at  all  events  we  have  the  feeling  that 
we  have  done  all  in  our  power  to  merit  success, 
and  therefore  the  blame  must  be  attached  to  fort- 
une alone.  The  man  who  is  foolish  and  inconsid- 
erate, even  when  fortune  shines  upon  him,  is  not 
the  less  to  be  censured  for  his  want  of  sense.  Dost 
thou  not  see  how  the  thunderbolts  of  heaven  lay 
prostrate  the  mightiest  animals,  while  they  pass 
over  the  weak  and  insignificant  ?  The  most  splen* 
did  palaces  and  the  loftiest  trees  fall  before  these 
weapons  of  the  gods.  For  €k>d  loves  to  humble 
the  mighty.  So  also  we  often  see  a  powerful  army 
melt  away  before  the  more  contemptible  force. 
For  when  God  in  His  wrath  sends  His  terrors 
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HESIOD. 


amon^  them,  they  perish  in  a  way  that  is  little 
worthy  of  their  former  glory.  The  Supreme  Being 
allows  no  one  to  be  infinite  in  wisdom  but  Him- 
self. 

So PsalnMCezlTiL fi,  0>— "Great  ta  our  Lord. and  of  sfreat 
power; 'His  underataiidiiig  to  inllnite.  TlieLonlliftetliiiptlie 
meek:  He  OMteth  the  wicked  down  to  the  ground."  And 
Mark  (^  97)—"  With  QoA  aU  things  are  possible." 

CALUMKT. 

Calumny  is  a  monstrous  vice;  for,  where  parties 
indulge  in  it,  there  are  always  two  that  are  actively 
engaged  in  doing  wrong,  and  one  who  is  subject'  to 
injuiy.  The  calumniator  inflicts  wrong  by  slan- 
dering the  absent;  he  who  gives  credit  to  the  cal- 
nmny,  before  he  has  Investigated  the  truth,  is 
equally  implicated.  The  person  traduced  is  doubly 
injured — ^flrst  by  him  who  propagates,  and  secondly 
by  him  who  credits,  the  calumny. 

DBBAXB. 

Dreams,  in  general,  take  their  rise  from  those  in- 
cidents which  have  most  occupied  the  thoughts 
during  the  day. 

PSATH  IB  THB  BJEFUOB   OF  THS  I)  H  FOBTUN ATB. 

Brief  as  this  life  is,  tliere  is  no  one  in  the  multi- 
tude, nor  yet  in  the  whole  universe,  that  has  been 
so  happy  at  all  times  as  not  repeatedly  to  have 
prayed  for  death  rather  than  life.  Heavy  trials  in 
worldly 'affairs,  the  pangs  of  disease,  render  the 
short  span  of  life  of  too  long  duration.  Thus 
death,  when  life  becomes  a  burden,  is  a  delightful 
hiding-place  for  wearied  man;  and  the  Divinity, 
by  giying  us  pleasures,  and  thereby  inducing  us  to 
wish  for  length  of  days,  may  in  reality  be  consid- 
ered as  doing  us  an  injury. 

dBCUlCBTANCBS  COMMAND  MBN. 

Bemember  that  men  are  dependent  on  circum- 
stances, and  not  circumstances  on  men. 

GBBAT  BB8UI/rS  FBOM  GBBAT  DABeSBS. 

Great  results  usually  arise  from  great  dangers. 

So  Acts  (ziT.  tS)— "  That  we  must  through  much  trfbulatioii 
enter  hito  the  ktagdom  of  God.'* 


u 


WB  KBOW  nr  PABT. 


»» 


Can  one  who  is  mortal  be  infalliUe  t    I  believe 
that  he  cannot. 


80  1  Oorinthlans  (xilL  9)— "For  we  know  In  part  and  we 
prophecy  in  part/ 


»» 


nrAonvrrr  oonbbmbbd. 

It  is  better  by  a  noble  boldness  to  run  the  risk 
of  being  subject  to  half  of  the  evils  which  we  an- 
ticipate, than  to  remain  in  cowardly  llstlessness 
for  fear  of  what  may  happen. 

80  1  Thessalonians  (L  6)—"  Having  received  flie  Word  In 
much  afllictlon,  with  joy  of  the  Holy  Qhdst** 

A  WISB  MAK  BBOBIVBS  A  Knn>KB8B. 

Wherefore  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  wise 
man  should  refuse  a  kindness  that  is  offered  to 
him,  but  rather  be  anxious  to  embrace  it 


So  Luke  (vi.  88)—**  And  If  ye  do  good  to  them  wfaksh  do  good 
to  you,  what  thank  have  ye  f  for  slnnerB  also  do  evaa  Hie 
saoA." 

BBVY. 

Que  man  envies  the  success  in  life  of  another, 
and  hates  him  in  secret;  nor  is  he  willing  to  give 
him  good  advice  when  he  is  consulted,  except  it  be 
by  some  wondeif ul  effort  of  good  feeling,  and 
there  are,  alas !  few  such  men  in  the  world.  A  real 
friend,  on  the  other  hand,  exults  in  his  friend's 
happiness,  rejoices  in  all  his  joys,  and  is  ready  to 
afford  him  his  best  advice. 

So  James  (iil.  10)— **  Where  envying  Is,  there  Is  coafiiifan 
and  every  evil  work.** 

PBUBBKGB  ABD  BASHBB88. 

Those  who  are  guided  by  reason  are  generally 
successful  in  their  plans;  those  who  are  rash  and 
precipitate  seldom  enjoy  the  favor  of  the  gods. 

80  Eodealastes  (v.  8>— "Be  not  rash  with  thy  mou^sad 
let  not  thine  heart  be  hasty  to  utter  anythhvr  before  God:  for 
God  is  in  heaven*  and  thou  upon  earth;  therefors  let  tiv 
words  be  few.** 

KIKGS  HAVB  LONG  ABM8. 

For  the  power  of  a  king  is  superhuman,  and  his 
hand  is  very  long. 

THB  WIIX  OF  PBOVIDEKCB  CABNOT  BB  BB8I8TED. 

My  friend,  it  is  vain  for  man  to  i^ontend  with  the 
will  of  Providence;  though  the  words  of  the  wise 
are  seldom  listened  to.'  Many  of  the  Pernint 
think  as  I  do,  but,  forced  by  necessity,  they  yield 
to  what  they  find  it  impossible  to  avoid.  This  ii 
one  of  the  saddest  evils  to  which  mankind  is  siib-^ 
ject,  that  the  advice  of  the  wise  is  little  attended 
to. 


So  Hebrews  (zll.  5>— "  My  son,  despise  not  thou  die 
ing  of  the  liord,  nor  faint  when  thou  art  rebuked  of  hha. 

CHABACTBB   OF   MBB   BBPBBDB    OB   THB   BATDBI 
AND  CLIMATB  OF  THB  COVBTBY. 

It  is  a  law  of  Nature  that  faint-hearted  uen 
should  be  the  fruit  of  luxurious  countries,  for  we 
never  find  that  the  same  soil  produces  delicaeiei 
and  heroes. 


HESIOD. 

FLOUBUHBD  PBOBABLT  ABOUT  B.C.  860l 

Hbsiod,  a  celebrated  poet,  was  a  native  of  Asctii 
in  BoDotia,  whither  his  father  had  emigrated  from 
the  .Aolian  Onma,  in  Asia  Minor.    The  early  yeas 
of  the  poet  were  spent  in  the  monntains  of  Bceo- 
tia,  in  the  humble  capacity  of  a  shepherd;  but  fait, 
circumstances  seem  to  have  improved,  as  we  find 
him  engaged  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in  a  law-l 
suit  With  his  brothers,  respecting  the  property  lefti; 
by  hisf  ather.    The  Judges  of  Ascra  gave  judgment] 
against  him,  and  in  oonsequenoe  of  this  he  left  hit. 
native  city,  and  retired  to  Orchomenos,  where  be; 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.    The  ancients 
tributed  to  Hesiod  a  variety  of  works,  but  few  ofj 
them  have  come  down  to  us.    The  ''Works  tad., 
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Bays"  18  consideTed  the  moat  yaluable,  not  bo 
much  from  its  own  intrinsio  worth  as  for  haying 
suggested  to  Virgil  the  idea  of  the  Greorgics.  Its 
style  is  plain  and  homely,  without  much  poetical 
imagery  or  ornament;  bnt  it  must  be  looked  upon 
as  the  moet  ancient  specimen  of  didactic  poetry. 

wiBs  Kurd. 

The  people  all  look  up  to  him  as  he  administers 
justice  with  impartial  judgment;  with  wise  words 
quickly  he  calms  even  the  wildest  tnmult,  for 
kings  are  endued  with  wisdom  that  they  may 
easily  quell  factious  deeds  when  the  people  are 
misled  by  demagogues,  soothing  them  with  soft 
words;  as  he  goes  through  the  city  all  hail  him  as 
a  god,  with  gentlest  awe,  and  he  stands  oonspiou- 
ons  midat  the  assembled  council. 

THX  BABD. 

Blessed  is  he  whom  the  Muses  lore  I  sweetly  do 
his  words  flow  from  his  lips.  Is  there  one  afflicted 
with  fresh  sorrow,  pining  away  with  deep  grief  ? 
tiien  if  the  minstrel,  servant  of  the  Muses,  sings 
the  glorious  deeds  of  men  of  yore,  the  praise  of 
t^e  blessed  gods  who  dwell  in  Olympus,  quickly 
does  he  forget  his  sorrows,  nor  remembers  aught 
of  all  his  griefs;  for  the  gifts  of  these  goddesses 
swiftly  torn  his  woes  away. 

THX  DBoirss. 

As  when  bees  in  close-roofed  hives  feed  the 
drones'  partners  in  eril  deeds,  the  former  all  day 
kmg,  to  the  setting  sun,  their  murmuring  labors 
ply,  filling  the  pure  combs;  while  the  drones,  re- 
maining within,  reap  the  labors  of  others  for  their 
own  maws. 

0UBEP  AND  DBATH. 

There  dwell  ISleep  and  Death,  dread  ^ods,  the 
progeny  of  gloomy  Night;  the  sun  nerer  looks 
npon  them  with  its  bright  rays,  neither  when  he 
mounts  the  vault  of  heaven  nor  when  he  descends; 
the  former  in  silence  passes  over  the  earth  and  the 
wide  expanse  of  sea,  giving  pleasure  to  mortals; 
of  the  other,  iron  is  the  heart,  and  his  brazen 
breast  is  merciless;  whomsoever  of  men  he  first 
seises  he  holds,  and  is  hostile  even  to  the  immortal 
gods. 

PATB  OP  M  AV  DSnBBMINXD  BY  OOD. 

By  whom  mortal  men  are  raised  to  fame  or  live 
obscurely,  noble  or  ignoble,  by  the  will  of  Jove; 
with  ease  he  lifts  or  brings  low,  with  ease  he  dims 
the  brightest  name  and  ennobles  the  meanest; 
with  ease  high-thundering  Jove,  who  dwells  on 
high,  makes  the  crooked  straight  and  unnerves  the 
strung. 

8o  1  Bamiid  (0. 7, 8)— **  Tlie  Lord  maketh  poor,  snd  msketfa 
vidi:  He  brtegeth  low,  and  Ufteth  up.  He  nUaefh  up  the 
Voor  oat  of  llie  dost,  sad  Ufteth  up  the  beggar  from  the 
daigldll,  to  set  them  among  princes,  and  to  make  them  in> 
hntt  the  throoe  of  glorj:  f or  the  pOlan  of  the  earth  are  the 
Lotd%  and  He  bath  set  the  world  upon  them.**  And  Psalms 
{fam.  7,  8)—**  He  raiaeth  up  the  poor  out  of  the  duat,  and 
U^Bth  tbe  needy  out  of  the  dunghfll;  that  He  may  set  him 
vJaipriBoeB,  even  with  the  princes  of  His  people."  And  Luke 
0.  tt-M)-**  He  hath  Showed  strength  wtth  His  arm:  He  hath 


scattered  the  proud  in  the  imagination  of  thetr  hearts.  He 
hath  put  down  the  mlgfaty  from  their  seats,  and  exalted  them 
of  low  degree.  He  hath  filled  the  hungry  with  good  thtaigs; 
and  the  rich  He  hath  sent  empty  away." 


XMULATIOir  18  eooD. 
Emulation  is  good  for  mankind. 

THE  EirVIOUS. 

The  potter  envies  the  potter,  the  carpenter  the 
carpenter,  the  poor  is  jealous  of  the  poor,  and  the 
bard  of  the  bard. 

HALF  BETTEB  THAIT  THE  WHOLE. 

Fools  that.they  are,  they  know  not  how  much 
the  half  is  better  than  the  whole,  nor  how  great 
pleasure  there  is  in  wholesome  herbs-^the  mallow 
and  the  asphodel. 

GOD  LAUGHS  AT  TAUT   DESIGNS. 

Thus  he  spoke;  and  the  sire  of  men  and  gods 
out-laughed. 

So  Psalms  (iL  4>-"He  that  sitteth  in  the  heaTens  shan 
laugh:  the  Lord  shall  have  them  in  derision."  And  MiltOD, 
**  Paradise  Lost "  (Bk.  ▼.  785)— 

*' Might7  Father,  thou  my  foes 
Justly  hast  in  derision,  and  secure, 
Laugh*8t  at  their  Tain  designs  and  tumults  rain.** 

THE  WOftLD  FULL  OF  ILLS. 

For  the  earth  is  full  of  woes,  and  also  the  sea; 
diseases  go  about  noiselessly,  bearing  of  them- 
selves sorrows  to  mortals  night  and  day,  since  Jove 
has  taken  from  them  the  power  of  speech;  so  im- 
possible is  it  to  avoid  the  will  of  Jove. 

EAST   DEATH. 

They  died  as  if  overcome  with  sleep. 

GUABDIAir  SPIBITS. 

These  are  the  atrial  spirits  of  great  Jove,  ben- 
eficent, walking  over  the  earth,  guardians  of  man- 
kind; they  watoh  our  actions,  good  and  bad, 
passing  eveiywhere  over  the  earth,  invisible  to 
mortal  eyes;  such  royal  privilege  they  possess. 

So  Fsahns  (xcL  11>— **  For  He  shall  give  His  angels  charge 
oTvr  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways.* 


It 


JUSTICE  Ain>  BIGHT  PBEVAIL. 

For  insolence  is  unsuited  to  wretched  mortals, 
often  even  the  high  and  powerful  allow  themselves 
to  be  carried  away  by  arrogance,  and,  yielding  to 
this  feeling,  subject  themselves  to  misery  and 
losses.  On  the  other  hand,  tiie  road  leading  to 
justice  is  the  safer;  justice  at  last  gets  the  better 
over  wrong:  this  truth  even  the  fool  knows  by 
experience. 

THE  UFBIGHT   GOYEBHOB. 

Those  who  administer  the  laws  with  justice  to 
strangers  and  natives,  never  transgressing  what  is 
right,  by  these  the  city  fiourishes  in  peace,  and  the 
people  prosper.    Peace  is  a  good  nursing-mother 
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HJPPARCHUS. 


to  the  land,  nor  does  far-seeing  Jove  send  among 
them  troublous  war. 

A  BUTNEB. 

Oft  a  whole  state  suffers  for  the  acts  of  a  bad 
man,  who  breaks  the  laws  of  heaven  and  devises 
evil.  On  them  Jove  brings  great  calamity,  both 
famine  and  pestilence,  and  the  people  perish. 

THE  WICKED  BRXNG  EVIL  ON.  THEMSELVES. 

What  calamities  does  a  man  contriving  evil  for 
his  neighbor  bring  upon  himself!  An  evil  design 
is  worst  for  the  contriver.  The  eye  of  Jove,  that 
sees  and  knows  all  things,  looks  upon  these  things 
if  he  wills  it,  nor  is  it  concealed  from  him  what 
kind  of  justice  a  state  administers. 

BOAD  TO  WICKSDinSBS  BASILT  FOUND. 

It  is  easy  for  thee  to  get  associates  in  wicked- 
ness; the  road  is  smooth,  and  the  dwellers  are  all 
around  thee^  But  the  immortal  gods  haVe  placed 
the  sweat  of  the  brow  before  virtue:  long  and 
steep  is  the  path  that  leads  to  it,  and  rottgh  at 
first;  but  when  the  summit  is  reached,  then  it  is 
easy,  however  difficult  it  may  have  been.  That 
man  is  by  far  the  wisest  who  is  able  of  himself,  to 
determine  what  is  best  both  for  the  present  mo- 
ment and  for  the  future:  next,  he  is  wise  who 
yields  to  good  advice;  but  he  that  is  not  wise  him- 
self, nor  can  hearken  to  wisdom,  is  a  good-for- 
nothing  man. 

UOton,  In  his  "  Essay  on  Bdncatkm,**  Mezns  to  have  ixn- 
itated  this  paaaage— "  I  abaJl  detain  you  now  no  longer  in  the 
demonstration  of  what  we  should  not  do,  but  straight  conduct 
you  to  a  hill-dde,  where  I  wHl  point  you  out  the  right  path  of 
a  virtuous  and  noble  education;  laborious  indeed  at  the  first 
ascent,  but  also  so  smooth,  so  green,  so  foil  of  goodly  pros* 
pect  and  melodious  sounds  on  every  side,  that  the  harp  of 
Orpheus  was  not  more  charming." 

THE  BLUOOABD. 

Both  gods  and  men  are  indignant  with  him  who 
lives  a  sluggard's  life  like  to  the  stingless  drones, 
who  lazily  consume  the  labors  of  the  bees. 

LABOE  KO  DIBOBAOE. 

Work  is  no  disgrace,  but  idleness  is  a  disgrace. 

8HAHE, 

It  is  not  well  for  false  shame  to  accompany  the 
needy,  shame  that  both  injures  greatly  and  aids 
mankind;  false  shame  leads  to  poverty,  but  con- 
fidence to  wealth;  wealth  should  not  be  got  by 
plunder:  what  is  given  by  God  is  far  better. 

So  Eoclesiasticus  (iv.  2Vh-**  For  there  is  a  shame  that  bring- 
eth  sin;  and  there  is  a  shame  which  is  glory  and  grace." 

A  BAD  msIOHBOR. 

A  bad  neighbor  is  as  great  a  misfortune  as  a 
good  one  is  a  blessing. 

BETUBN  LOVE  FOB  LOVE. 

Betum  love  for  love,  and  assist  him  who  assists 
thee;  give  to  him  who  gives  to  thee,  and  give  not 
to  him  who  gives  not. 


EVIL  GAINS  EQUAL  TO  A  LOSS. 

Do  not  make  unjust  gains;  they  are  equal  to  a 
loss. 

ETEBY  LITTLE  ADDS  TO  THE  HEAP. 

For  if  thou  addest  little  to  little,  and  doest  so 
often,  soon  it  will  become  a  great  help  to  him 
who  gathers,  and  he  will  thus  keep  off  keen  han- 
ger. 


(( 


ONE  60WETH  AND  AJfOTHEB  BXAPETH. 


II 


They  reap  the  labors  of  others,  for  their  own 
beUy. 

Oallimachus,  the  poet  of  Alexandria  (clrc.  900  b.c.>,  has  i 
line  in  his  "  H^mn  to  Oeres  "  (187)— 

"And  those  who  ploagbed  the  Held  diaO  reap  tlM  oon.** 

Tlioinas  Fuller,  an  excellent  quoter  of  and  oommentator  on 
proverbs,  better  than  any  moralist  we  know,  purveys  an  aotlr 
dote  to  bitterness  at  seeing  others  reap  what  we  ouisdwi 
have  sown,  hi  his  **Holy  State.'*  *'Tlie  preadier  of  the 
Word,"  he  says,  "is  in  some  places  like  the  planting  of 
woods,  where,  though  no  profit  Is  received  for  twenty  yesn 
together,  it  comes  afterwards.  And  grant  that  God  honoreth 
not  thse  to  build  His  temple  in  thy  parish,  yet  thou  majait 
with  David  provide  metals  and  materials  for  SoIoommi  thf 
successor  to  build  it  with." 

MONET  18  LIFE. 

Money  is  life  to  us  wretched  mortals. 

HOW  TO  CHOOSE  A  WIFE. 

In  the  spring-time  of  life,  neither  much  above 
nor  below  thirty,  lead  home  thy  wife.  Marriage 
at  this  age  is  seasonable.  Thy  wife  should  be  ia 
her  nineteenth  year.  Marry  a  Yirgin,  that  thoa 
mayest  teach  her  discreet  manners,  and  be  sure  to 
marry  thy  neighbor's  daughter,  acting  with  all 
prudence,  lest  thou  marry  one  who  may  prove  a 
source  of  pleasure  to  thy  neighbors.  For  there  if 
nothing  better  than  a  good  wife,  and  nothing 
worse  than  a  bad  one,  who  is  fond  of  gadding 
about.  Such  a  one  roasts  her  husband,  stoat- 
hearted  though  he  may  be,  without  a  fire,  and 
hands  him  over  to  a  premature  old  age. 

A  BPABINO  TONOUB. 

The  best  treasure  among  men  is  a  frugal  tongae, 

and  that  which  moves  measurably  is  hung  with 

most  grace. 

So  Proverbs  (zv.  S8)— "  A  word  spoken  in  due  season,  ham 
goodisitl" 

AK  EVIL  BBPOBT. 

There  is  also  an  evil  report;  light,  indeed,  and 
easy  to  raise,  but  difficult  to  bear,  and  still  more 
difficult  to  get  rid  of. 


HIPPARCHUS. 


FLOURISHED   ABOUT  B.C.  820. 

HiPPABCHUS,  an  Athenian  comic  poet  of  the 
new  comedy,  was  a  contemporary  of  Diphilos  and 
Menander. 

SKILL. 

By  far  the  most  valuable  possession  of  all  to  aH 
men  for  life  is  skill.  Both  war  and  the  chances d 
fortune  destroy  other  things,  but  skill  is  preserved* 


HIPPONAX.^HOMSB. 
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niPPONAX. 

HiPPOHAX  of  EphestiB  flourished  in  the  6th 
oentozy  b.c.  He  is  placed  third,  after  Archilo- 
dms  and  Simonides,  among  the  classic  iambic 
poets  of  Greece. 

THE  TWO  PLBABATrrBST  DATS  OF  WOMEN. 

The*  two  pleasantest  days  of  a  woman  are  her 
muiiage  day  and  the  day  of  her  f  oneraL 


HOMEB. 

HoxEB,  the  greatest  epic  poet  of  Greece,  liyed 
at  80  remote  a  period  that  his  existence  is  consid* 
ered  by  some  as  a  myth.  At  all  events,  he  lived 
beyond  what  may  be  regarded  the  strictly  histor- 
ical epoch  of  Greek  literature,  the  date  of  the  pe- 
riod when  he  flourished  varying  no  less  than  500 
years  (from  B.a  1184-684),  Many  towns  claimed 
to  be  his  birth-place,  but  Smyrna  seems  to  have 
established  the  best  claim:  he  is  said  to  have  died 
at  los,  one  of  the  Cyclades. 

AKQKB. 

0  goddess!  sing  of  the  deadly  wrath  of  Achilles, 
aon  of  Peleus,  which  brought  unnumbered  woes 
upon  the  Greeks,  and  hurled  untimely  many  val- 
iant heroes  to  the  viewless  shades. 

So  PmTertw  (zzvlL  4}—'*  Wrath  is  cruel,  and  anger  it  out- 


his  heart  it  still  is  nursed  till  the  time  arrive  for 
his  revenge. 

A  PBOPHET  OF  ILL, 

Thou  prophet  of  ill,  thou  never  speakest  what 
is  pleasing;  ever  dost  thou  take  delight  to  augur 
ill. 

8o  also  in  1  Kingi  (ndL  8>>"  And  the  King  oC  Israel  said 
unto  Jehoshaphat,  There  is  y«»t  one  man,  Micaiah  the  son  of 
Indah,  by  whom  we  may  Inquire  of  the  Lord:  but  I  hate 
him;  for  he  doth  not  prophet  good  oonoeming  me,  but 
otfl.'* 


it 


NO  PLBASURE  IN  TBX  DKATR  OF  THE  WICKED. 


» 


I  wish  rather  my  people's  safety,  than  that  they 
should  perish. 

So  Eseklel  (zzziiL  11)-'*  Say  unto  them.  As  I  li^e,  saith  the 
Lord  God,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked;  but 
that  the  wicked  turn  from  his  way  and  live: ''  and  9  Peter  (iil/ 
0)—**  The  Lord  is  not  slack  concerning  His  promise,  as  some 
men  count  slackness;  but  is  long-suffering  to  us-ward,  not 
willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to 
repentance;  **  and  1  Timothy  (ii.  i)—**  Who  will  hare  all  men 
to  oe  saved,  and  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.' 


It 


"  THB  COUNSEL  OF  THE  LORD." 

And  yet  the  will  of  Jove  was  being  accom- 
plished. 

So  Ffeafans  (zxzlit  11>-"  The  counsel  of  the  Lord  standeth 
florefcr,  the  thoughts  of  His  heart  to  all  generations.** 

A  PESTILBNCS. 

For  Apollo,  enraged  at  the  king,  sent  through- 
oat  the  boat  a  deadly  pestilence,  and  the  people 
died. 

So  t  Samuel  (xzlv.  IB)—*'  So  the  Lord  sent  a  pestileiioenpon 
Ind,  IktMn  the  morning  even  to  the  time  appointed,  and 
there  died  of  the  people,  from  Dan  even  U  Beersheba,  sevens 


"OLOBY  NOT  IN  THT  WISDOM." 

If  thou  art  stronger,  some  deity,  I  believe,  has 
bestowed  this  gift  on  thee. 

The  idea  is  found  in  Jeremiah  (Ix.  88>— "Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  Let  not  the  wise  man  glory  in  his  wisdom,  neither  let 
the  mighty  man  glory  in  his  might,  let  not  the  rich  mem 
glory  in  his  riches; "  and  in  1  Oorinthlans  0v.  7)—**  For  who 
maketh  thee  to  difFer  from  another?  and  what  bast  thou 
that  thou  didst  not  reoeive?  now  if  thou  didst  receive  it,  why 
dost  thou  glory,  as  if  thou  ha/lftt  not  received  it? ' 


A  DBBAM. 

Come  now  let  us  consult  some  prophet  or  priest, 
or  some  visaonHseer,  since  even  visions  are  from 
Jore. 

8o  Vnmbas  (ilL  0)— "And  he  said.  Hear  now  my  words: 
if  Owe  be  a  prophet  among  you,  I  the  Lord  will  make  my- 
niC  known  unto  him  in  a  vision,  and  will  speak  unto  him  in  a 


TO  crow  THX  PAST,  THB  PRESENT,  AND  FirrUBE. 

Who  knew  the  present,  the  future,  and  the  past 

la  briah  (zU.  28)  we have-^Shew  the  things  that  are  to 
CQBsbenafler,  that  we  may  know  that  ye  are  gods.** 

THB  ANOBB  OF  A  KINO. 

for  a  king  is  the  more  powerful  of  the  two  when 
ke  is  enraged  with  a  man  of  low  degree;  for 
tiiOQgh  he  may  veil  hit  wrath  for  awhile,  yet  in 


i«» 


THE  GODS. 

Those  who  revere  the  gods,  the  gods  will  bless. 

So  Proverbs  (xv.  28)—"  The  Lord  is  far  from  the  wicked:  but 
He  heareth  the  pmyer  of  the  righteous:  "  and  John  (iz.  81)— 
**  Now  we  know  that  God  heareth  not  sinners;  but  if  any  man 
be  a  worshipper  of  Qod,  and  doeth  His  will,  him  He  heareth." 

THE  8CBPTBE  OF  THB  KINO* 

Yea,  by  this  sceptre,  which  shall  never  again 
put  forth  leaves  and  branches,  since  first  it  left 
its  parent  trunk  upon  the  mountainnside,  nor  will 
it  blossom  more,  since  all  around,  in  very  truth, 
has  the  axe  lopped  both  leaf  and  bark;  and  now 
'tis  borne  emblem  of  justice  by  the  sons  of  the 
Greeks,  those  who  watch  over  the  laws  received 
from  Jove. 

t 

WORDS  8WBETBB  THAN  HONET. 

From  whose  tongue,  also,  flowed  the  stream  of 
speech  sweeter  than  honey. 

So  Psalms  (cxiz.  108)—"  How  sweet  are  thy  words  onto  roy 
taste!  yea,  sweeter  than  honey  to  my  mouth  1 


»» 


THINE  ENEMIES  WTLL  BEJOIGE. 

In  very  truth,  what  joy  for  Priam,  and  the  sor.r, 
of  Priam,  and  what  exultation  for  the  men  of 
Troy,  if  they  should  hear  of  feuds  between  you  I 

So  Psalms  (Izzxiz.  4S)~*'  Thou  hast  set  up  the  right  hand  of 
his  adverearies;  thou  hast  made  all  his  enemies  to  rejoice;  ^* 
and  2  Samuel  (1.  90)—**  Publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askelon ; 
lest  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines  rejoice,  lest  the  daughters 
of  the  uncircuracised  triumph.** 
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HOMEB. 
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TS     TOlTHeSB,    SUBIOT     TOUfiSELTXB     TO     THX 


KliDKB. 


>> 


But  obey,  for  ye  are  both  younger  than  I  am. 

So  1  Peter  (▼.  6>— "Ltkewiie,  ye  younger,  ■ufamlfc  your- 
■ehres  unto  (he  elder/^ 

BUBICIT  TO  THB  KING. 

Do  not,  son  of  Feleus,  feel  inclined  to  fight  with 

the  monarch,  since  never  to  sceptred  king  has 

Jove  given  snch  glory  as  to  Atrides. 

So  1  Peter  <iL  18)->"  Submit  younelves  to  every  ordinenoe 
of  man  for  the  Lord*8  sake;  whether  it  be  to  the  Ung,  m 
supreme." 

HOD  OF  JUPirKK 

The  son  of  Satam  spoke,  and  nodded  with  his 
dark  eyebrows;  thereupon  the  ambrosial  locks 
streamed  down  from  the  head  of  the  immortal 
king,  and  he  caused  the  mighty  Olympus  to 
tremble  to  its  base. 

OOD  HOT  TO  BB  BB8IBTBD. 

For  the  Olympian  king  is  difficult  to  be  opposed. 

So  Bomane  (ix.  10>~ "  Thou  wilt  then  eay  unto  me,  Why 
doth  He  yet  find  fault  ?  For  who  hath  reeisted  His  wffl  f  "— 
and  1  Corinthians  (x.  S8>~"Do  we  proTokn  the  Lord  to 
jealousy?  are  we  stronger  than  He  r 


»»» 


THB  LBADBB  OUGHT  TO  BB  AWAKB. 

It  is  not  right  for  a  statesman  to  sleep  to  Whom 
nations  are  intrusted,  and  the  public  weal. 

«THB  POOB  MAH'S  WISDOM  IS  DB8PI8BD." 

If  any  other  of  the  Greeks  had  related  to  us 

this  vision,  we  should  in  all   likelihood  have 

deemed  it  false,  and  laughed  to  scorn  the  idle 

tale;  but  now  he  who  is  the  noblest  of  the  Greeks 

has  seen  it. 

So  Ecclealastes  (fac  16)-'*Then  said  I,  Wisdom  is  better 
than  strength;  nevertheless  the  poor  man's  wisdom  ia  dt- 
qpised,  and  his  words  axe  not  heard.** 


Even  as  go  swarms  of  closely^hronging  bees, 
always  issuing  in  fresh  numbers  from  the  hollow 
rock:  they  fly  in  clusters  to  the  vernal  flowers; 
some  have  sped  their  flight  in  crowds  here,  others 
there. 


THB  POWBBOF  OOD. 


Such,  I  suppose,  now  appears  the  sovereign  will 
of  Jove,  who  oft  has  destroyed,  and  again  will 
pull  down,  lofty  cities:  for  his  power  is  omnipo- 
tent. 


So  Bsskiel  (zzzv.  4>-'*I  will  lay  thy  cities  waste,  and  Ihou 
■halt  be  desolate;  and  thou  shalt  know  that  I  am  the  Lord.'* 

THB  WBATH  OF  A  KIHO. 

Great  is  the  wrath  of  a  king  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Jove;  his  high  office,  too,  is  from  Jove,  and 
counselling  Jove  loves  him. 

So  Froyerbs  (xvl  14)—"  The  wrath  of  a  king  Is  as  meawn- 
gers  of  death:  but  a  wise  man  will  pacify  it; "  and  (viiL  16>~ 
*'  9y  me  kings  reign  and  princes  decree  justice; "  and  Daniel 
(iL  Sl>— "And  He  changeth  the  times  and  the  seasons:  He 
lemoveth  kings  and  settoth  up  kings:  He  glveth  wisdom 
unto  the  wise,  and  knowledge  to  them  that  know  understand- 
ing; **  and  Romans  (xlii.  1)—"  Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto 
the  higher  powers.  For  there  is  no  power  but  of  Qkxl:  the 
powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God." 


THB  irOB. 

The  government  of  the  multitude  is  not  good: 
let  there  be  one  lord,  one  sole  monarch,  to  whon 
wise  Saturn's  son  commits  the  sway  and  ndnitby 
of  law,  in  token  of  sovereign  power. 

So  Judges  (ix.  18H"  Then  said  the  trees  unto  the  ▼fBe.Oone 
thou  and  reign  orer  us; "  and  1  Samuel  (Tiii.  5>~**  Nov  malB 
us  a  king  to  judge  us  like  all  the  nations;  '*  and  Provats 
(zxviiL  8)~"  For  the  transgression  of  a  land  many  are  ttM 
princes  thereof;  but  by  a  man  of  understanding  and  knowl' 
edge  the  state  thereof  shall  be  prolonged; "  and  JameiQiLl) 
—"My  brethren,  be  not  many  masters,  knowing  thst  «e 
Shan  reeetve  the  greater  condemnation.** 

CHABACTBB  OF  A  DBICAOOOUB. 

But  Thersites  alone  with  unmeasured  worda, 
kept  still  clamoring  among  the  throng,  for  he  had 
store  of  them,  to  rate  the  chiefs;  not  over-seemly, 
controlled  by  no  respect,  but,  with  witty  malice, 
uttering  what  might  move  the  Greeks  tolau^ter. 
He  was,  moreover,  tiie  ugliest  man  that  came  be- 
neath the  walls  of  Troy:  bandy-legged,  and  lame 
in  one  foot;  shoulders  crooked,  and  drawn  to- 
gether toward  his  breast;  his  head  pointed  up* 
wards,  while  thin  woolly  hair  bestrewed  it;  hewaa 
specially  hateful  to  Achilles  and  Ulysses,  for  he 
was  ever  reviling  them. 

'*  THB  PBnrCB  THAT  WABTBTH  UlfDBBBTABDnre.'* 

It  is  not  proper  for  a  ruler  to  bring  evils  on  tiie 
sons  of  the  Greeks. 


So  Proverbs  (zzrUi.  IQ)— **T1ie  prince  that  waateUi  aafcr 
standing  is  also  a  great  oppressor/ 


'» 


"bB  WISE,  OTE  KINGS  I" 

But,  O  king,  be  well-advised  thyself,  and  yield 
to  wholesome  advice. 

So  Paalms  (U.  10>— **  Be  wise  now  therefore,  O  yeUagB:  be 
instructed,  ye  jidges  of  the  earth.** 


it 


WHAT80BYBB  THT  RAND  FnrBBTH  TO  DO. 


n 


Ko  longer  let  us  be  talking  here,  nor  put  oil  tiis 

work  which  Crod  has  trusted  to  our  hands. 

So  Eodesiastes  (tr.  10)— " Whatsoever  thy  handflndellilo 
do,  do  it  with  thy  might;  for  there  is  no  wovk,  nor  dettoe. 
nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom  in  liie  grave,  wblOmr  timi 


ti 


FLOCKS  OF  BIBD8. 

Just  as  a  numerous  flock  of  winged  fowl— of 
geese,  or  cranes,  or  long-necked  swans— in  the 
Asian  mead,  beside  the  streams  of  the  Cayster,  fij 
about,  making  a  loud  flapping  y/Hth  their  wingi* 
then  settle  down  with  clamorous  noise,  while  sll 
the  mead  resounds. 

IRBBOTS. 

As  the  thickly-swarming  flies  whidh  gather 
round  some  shepherd's  pen  in  spriog4ide,  whils 

the  milk  is  frothing  in  the  pails. 

DIYBBSmr  OF  TONOUBfl. 

The  widespread  nations  spoke  a  variety  of  ha- 

guages. 

So  Genesis  (zL  9)—"  Therefore  is  the  name  of  it  esllel 
Babel;  because  the  Lord  did  there  confound  the  langosgeof. 
an  the  earth; "  and  Acts  (ii.  <>— "  They  began  to  speak  wiSk 
other  tongues,  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance." 


\ 


HOMER. 


aer 


i 


i  loir  8LAnr  fob  DnoBEDmrcK  to  his  FATnsk. 

The  two  8008  of  the  PercoseJln  Merops,  who  was 
ijUed  aboye  all  in  prophetic  lore,  nor  would  give 
imnission  to  his  sons  to  be  present  in  the  lif  e- 
iBfiroying  war;  bat  they  refused  to  listen  to  him, 
brfate  led  them  on  to  gloomy  death. 

to  ISamoel  (iL  »>-''  Notwithstanding  they  heaitened  not 
pto  ttMTOioe  of  tlielr  fatfaer,  became  the  Lord  would  slay 

FBOPHETIC  LOBE  SAYBS  NOT  A  MAN. 

Bat  he  did  not  ward  off  black  death  by  his 

)wledge  of  future  events. 

[B»  biiidi  (xlviL  18>-''  Let  now  the  aatrologoa,  the  atai^ 
,tto  monthly  prognoaticatora,  stand  up  and  aave  thee 
dHK  things  tiiat  shall  oome  upon  thee.** 

TBE  THIEF  IN  THE  NIOHT. 

Aiwhen  the  south  wind  spreads  a  mist  on  the 
of  the  mountain,  in  no  way  a  friend  to  the 
^herd,  but  better  to  the  thief  than  even  the 

It 

JobCiadT.  14)-**  The  murderer  ristng  wttfa  the  Ugfat 

the  poor  and  needy,  and  In  the  night  la  as  a  thief;  " 

ilThesnloniaaa  (v.  2>— **  For  yourselvea  know  perfectly 

itl»  diy  of  iba  Lord  so  Cometh  as  a  thief  hi  the  night. 


YIELDING  PACIFIBTH  OBEAT  OFFENCES. 

.  But  we  shall  give  way  to  each  other  in  these  mftt- 
ters,  I  to  thee  and  thou  to  me;  and  the  other  im- 
mortal gods  will  follow  us. 

Bo  Bocleaiastea  (z.  4>~**If  the  spirit  of  theniler  rise  up 
against  thee,  leave  not  thy  place;  for  yielding  padfleth  great 


»» 


A  METEOB. 

Like  to  a  bright  meteor  which  the  son  of  deep- 
designing  Saturn  sends,  a  portent  to  sailors  or  the 
broad  army  of  the  people  scattering  fiery  sparks 
around. 


»» 


THE  GIFTS  OF  OOD  NOT  TO  BE  DESPISED. 

I  The  glorious  gifts  of  the  gods  are  not  to  be  de- 
which  they  may  have  bestowed  on  thee, 
^ve  eamiot  select  them  ourselves. 

>IcriMisrtcs  (iiL  18)—''  And  alao  that  every  man  should 
^addrtnkand  enjoy  the  fruit  of  all  hia  labor;  it  lathe  gift 
[God;*'  and  1  Timothy  (iv. 4)— "For  erery  creature  of 

Ikfood,  and  nothing  to  be  rafoaed,  if  it  be  received  with 


8WEAE  NOT  FALSELY. 

ino  one  violate  what  is  ratified  by  oath  by 

riolence. 

>lmiaBim  (xix.  IS)—"  And  yeshall  not  swear  by  my  name 
Bdtter  Shalt  profane  the  name  of  thy  God;  lam  the 
k'*atti]Iatthew  (▼.  88)— "Again,  ye  hare  heard  that  it 
ibMoasid  by  them  of  old  time.  Thou  ahalt  not  forswear 
,  but  Shalt  perfonn  unto  the  Lord  thine  oatha. 


»» 


THE  AOED. 

^Vorfhe  spirits  of  the^oung  are  too  quickly 
I;  bat  in  what  things  the  old  take  a  part,  he 
before  and  after,  that  due  provision  be 
for  all  interests. 

[l»E6cleRiastes  (zL  10)—"  llierBfore  remove  sorrow  from 
r^Bttt,  and  pntaway  evfl  from  thy  fleah:  for  childhood  and 
larenaily:''  and  Tttoa  (iL  «>—"  Young  men  likewise 
^  to  be  sober-minded.'* 

A  MAN  OF  FEW  WOBD8. 

Ibw  words,  but    in  very    clear    and  musical 
since  he  was  not  a  babbler  nor  a  random 
r,  thoagh  young  in  years. 

So  Promts  <z.  19)—"  In  the  multitude   of  words  there 
notain:  but  he  that  refrahieth  hisUpa  is  wise." 

THE  8T7N. 

And  thon,  0  sun!  thou  seestall  things  and  hear- 
i  all  things  in  thy  daily  course. 

*  PMnn  uix.  8V-**  His  going  forth  Is  from  the  end  of  the 

I,  an!  Us  circuit  unto  the  ends  of  it;  and  there  is  noth- 

;Md  tram  the  heat  thereof. 


«« 


Shakespeare!" Henry  YI./*  part  L,  act  i., sc.  1) 

"  Hung  be  the  heavena  with  black*  yield  day  to  night! 
OOmeta,  importing  change  of  times  and  statea, 
Brandiah  your  crystal  trcasM  in  the  sky; 
And  with  them  scourge  the  bad  revolting  starBi 
That  hsTe  oonaented  unto  Henry *s  death.'' 

''the  BATTLE  IS  THE  LOBD*8." 

Jove,  who  dispenses  peace  and  war  to  men. 

So  1  Samuel  (zrli.  47)—"  And  aU  this  assembly  shall  know 
that  the  Lord  sayeth  not  with  sword  and  spear;  for  the  battle 
la  the  Lord*a,  and  be  wffl  give  you  into  our  hands; "  and 
Froverba  (xal  81>>-"  Hie  horse  is  prepared  against  the  day  of 
battle:  but  safety  ia  of  the  Lord." 

"god  shall  avenge." 

For  thoagh  Olympian  Jove  does  not  avenge  at 
once,  he  will  avenge,  though  it  may  be  after  many 
days,  and  that  severely, — ^with  their  own  lives,  and 
the  lives  of  their  wives  and  children. 

So  Hahakkuk  (i.  8)~"  Why  dost  thou  show  me  iniquity,  and 
cause  me  to  behold  grievance  ?  for  spoiling  and  violence  are 
before  me:  and  there  are  that  raiaeup  strife  and  contention;  ** 
and  Luke  (xviiL  7>~ "  And  shall  not  Ood  avenge  His  own  elect, 
which  cry  day  and  night  unto  Him.  though  He  bear  long  with 
them  r  I  tell  you  that  He  will  avenge  them  speedily.  Never- 
theless when  the  son  of  man  cometh,  shall  He  find  faith  on  the 
earth?" 

THE  LIAB. 

For  Jove  shall  not  assist  the  liar. 

So  Proverbs  (xix.  9)—"  False  witness  shall  not  be  unpuniah* 
ed;  and  he  that  speaketh  lies  shall  perish." 

*'  TEABA  TEACH  WISDOM." 

But  I  shall  still  go  forth  with  the  chariots  and 
give  counsel  and  commands,  for  this  is  the  privi- 
lege of  the  old,  while  the  younger  shall  fight  in  the 
ranks. 

Bo  Job  (xxxU.  7>-"I  said.  Days  should  speak,  and  multi- 
tude of  years  should  teach  wisdom." 

LYING. 

Son  of  Atreus,  what  kind  of  words  has  escaped 
from  thy  lips  ? 

So  Ooloastans  (iU.  0)—"  Ue  not  one  to  another,  seetaig  that 
ye  have  put  off  the  old  man  with  his  deeds."  ••     • 

THE  BOAB  OF  THE  SEA. 

As  when  the  ocean  waves  dash  forward  on  the 
far-resounding  shore,  driven  by  the  west  wind, 
wave  upon  wave;  first  it  curls  with  whitening 
crests;  but  anon  it  breaks  upon  the  beach  with 
thundering  roar,  and,  recoiling,  flings  in  great 
curves  its  head  aloft,  and  tosses  high  the  spray  of 
the  sea. 
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HOMEB. 


Sn^BNT  MABCH  OF  AH  ABMT. 

The  lest  in  silence  marched,  nor  couldst  thou 
ha^e  said  that  all  that  moving  host  had  voice  in 
their  breast:  awe  for  their  leaders  wrought  silence 
deep;  while  round  all  flashed  the  vailed  armor 
with  which  they  were  girt. 

DISCORD. 

Discord,  restless  without  ceasing,  sister  and 
companion  of  man-slaying  Mars,  sma^  at  her  birth, 
but  afterwards  with  her  head  reaching  heaven, 
while  she  stalks  upon  earth;  then  she  rouses  dire 
fury,  rushing  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  adding 
woe  to  mortals. 

So  Proverbs  <xvil.  4)— "▲  wicked  doer  giveth  heed  to  false 
lips;  and  a  liar  glTeth  ear  to  a  naughty  tongue; "  and  James 
(iU.  6)—"  Eren  ao  the  tongue  is  a  little  member,  and  boasteth 
great  things.  Behold  how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kln- 
dletn! " 

MoxnrrAiK  torrent. 
As  when  wintry  torrents  rushing  down  the  moun- 
tains join  together  their  furious  waters  from 
mighty  springs  within  some  deep  ravine,  while 
from  afar  the  shepherd  hears  the  roar  on  the  far 
mountain's  top. 

AN  UNSTABLE  MAN. 

As  for  Diomede,  thou  couldst  not  know  on  which 
side  he  was. 

So  James  (1.  8)—"  A  double-minded  man  to  unstable  in  all 
hto  ways." 


by  me  from  the  beUy,  which  an  carried  from  the 
and  Acts  (▼.  89)—*'  But  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  overtlnovi 
lest  haply  ye  be  found  even  to  tipit  against  Ood.*' 


(( 


LET  ITS  NOT  FIGHT  AGAINST  GOD. 


>> 


Fight  not  against  the  other  immortal  gods. 

So  Acts  (xziiL  9)—"  And  there  arose  a  great  cry:  and  the 
•erfhes  that  were  of  the  Pharisees*  part  arose,  and  strove,  say- 
teg,  We  find  no  evil  in  this  man;  but  if  a  spirit  or  an  angpl 
hath  spoken  to  Him,  let  us  not  fight  against  Ood/^ 

THE  WRATH  OF  GOD. 

The  wrath  of  Gk>d  is  difficult  to  be  withstood. 

So  Psalms  (ii.  12W-"Ki8B  the  Son.  lest  He  be  angry,  and  ye 
perish  from  the  way,  when  His  wrath  is  kindled  but  a  little. 
Blessed  are  all  they  that  put  their  trust  in  Him ;  '*  and  (xc.  11) 
— **  Who  knoweth  the  power  of  thine  anger  ?  even  according 
to  thy  fear  so  is  thy  wrath; "  and  Revelations  (vi.  17)—"  For 
the  great  day  of  His  wrath  is  come;  and  who  shall  be  able  to 
stand?" 

BLOOD  OF  THE  GODS. 

An  immortal  stream  flowed  from  the  god,  ichor, 
such  as  flows  from  the  blessed  gods;  for  they  do 
not  feed  on  bread  nor  drink  sparkling  wine,  there- 
fore they  are  bloodless,  and  become  immoi*tal. 

AFFLICTION  AT  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FATHER. 

No  children  shall  any  longer,  clinging  to  his 
knees,  call  him  sire,  returning  safe  from  the  war 
and  fields  of  death. 

CONTEND  NOT  WITH  THE  OODB. 

Be  advised,  son  of  Tydeus;  retire,  and  esteem 
not  thyself  a  god,  since  not  alike  is  the  race  of 
immortal  gods  and  men,  mere  reptiles  of  the 
earth. 

So  Isaiah  (xlvi.  8>~"  Hearken  unto  me,  O  house  of  Jacob 
and  all  the  remnant  of  the  house  of  Israel,  which  are  borne 


THE  HOURS. 


Heaven's  gates  spontaneous  open,  guarded 
the  Hours,  to  whom  great  heaven  and  Olympai 
g^ven  in  charge,  either  to  roll  aside  or  dnw 
veil  of  thick  clouds. 

STENTORIAN  VOICE. 

Likening  herself  to  strong  Stentor,  endued 
brazen  lungs,  whose  shout  surpassed  the  foiw 
fifty  tongues. 

QUIT  TOU  LIKE  MEN. 

My  friends,  quit  ye  like  men,  and  be  firm  in 
battle. 

So  1  Samuel  (Iv.  0)—'*  Be  strong,  and  quit  yoursehci 
men,  O  ye  Philistines!  that  ye  be  not  servants  unto  the 
brews  as  they  have  been  to  you:  quit  yourselves  like 
and  fight;*'  and  1  Corinthians  (zvi  18)— ** Watch  ye, 
fast  in  the  faith,  quit  you  like  men,  be  strong/' 

RACE  SUCCEEDS  RACE  LIKE  LEAVES. 

As  is  the  race  of  leaves,  such  is  man:  the 
scatters  some  on  the  ground,  others  the  w< 
budding    puts  forth,  and  the  season  of  sj 
brings  out;  so  also  the  race  of  men,  one  genei 
flourishes,  another  decajrSk 

So  Sirach  (zlv.  18, 10);  and  Eccleriastw. (t.  4>-*« Onet 
atlon  paaseth  away,  and  another  generation  oometh:  tall 
earth  abideth  for  ever." 

FIRST  IN  WORTH  AS  IN  COMMAND. 

He  sent  me  to  Troy,  and  enjoined  rae  oft 
stand  the  first  in  worth  as  in  command,  nor  bn 
discredit  on  my  father's  race,  who  had 
held  the  foremost  rank  in  Ephyre  and  L] 
wide  domain. 

So  1  Corinthians  (xli.  81)—"  But  covet  eamesCly  tin 
gifts:  and  yet  show  I  unto  you  a  more  ezceUeBt  way;" 
(xlv.  12)—**  Even  so  ye,  for  as  much  as  ye  are  aeaioai  of  i 
ual  gifts,  seek  that  ye  may  excel  to  the  edUjfag  of 
Church." 

THE  ADYANVAOE  OF  WINE. 

Wine  gives  much  strength  to  wearied  msn. 

So  1  Timothy  (v.  88)—**  Drink  no  longer  water,  biS 
little  wine  for  thy  stomach's  sake,  and  thine  aCtea 
ties.'* 

WINE. 

Mine  honored  mother,  bring  me  not  Ini 
wine,  lest  thou  unnerve  my  limbs,  and  maks 
lose  my  wonted  prowess  and  strength. 

TO  OFFER  SACRIFICES  WITH  POIXUTSD  HA9 

I  fear  to  offer  a  libation  of  rosy  wine  with 

washen  hands. 

So  Isaiah  (i.  15>— **  And  when  ye  spread  forth  your 
will  hide  mine  eyes  from  you;  yea,  when  ye  make 
prayers,  I  will  not  hear:  your  hands  are  foil  of  blood;' 
Psalms  (xzvi.  0>— **I  will  wash  mine  hands  in  innoocBcy:' 
will  I  compass  thine  altar,  O  Lord. 


ti 


HAN  PROPOSES,   OOD  DISPOSES. 

Victory  changes  oft  her  side. 


HOMES. 


\de» 


AM  SZAMPLB  OF  A  LOTDTO  WIFB. 

Hector,  thou  art  my  father  and  honored  mother, 
and  brother;  thou,  too,  my  blooming  husband. 

Lend  Dert^  ftos  tnoalatM  It: 

**  BDt»  Hector,  tiMm  feo  me  art  aU  in  0B«, 
She,  motlier,  bratfaran;  tiurn,  my  wodded  loret 

FBIGHTBinED  CHILD. 

The  babe  clnng  crying  to  his  nurse's  breast, 
•eared  at  the  sight  of  his  father,  startled  by  the 
brasen  helm  and  horse-hair  plume,  seeing  it  nod- 
-ding  fearfully  on  the  warrior's  crest:  but  his  affec- 
tionate father  and  honored  mother  laughed  fondly. 

THE  FATK  OF  ALL  IS  FIXED. 

For  no  man  can  antedate  my  doom;  though  I 
am  aware  that  no  one  can  escape  his  fate,  neither 
llbe  coward  nor  the  brave,  as  it  has  been  deter- 
[mined  at  hia  birth. 

BoJ€llm(y1L9Bfy-'**Theattieyiibm^  to  take  bim:  but  no 
bid  hands  om  Him,  because  His  hour  was  not  yet  come." 

A  lady's  work. 

r  But  going  to  ttj  house,  attend  to  thy  household 
mres,  thy  web  and  thy  spindle,  and  assign  thy 
tedens  their  seyeral  tasks. 


SoProterbs  (xzxL  19)—"  She  layetk  her  hands  to  the  spin- 
dle, and  her  hands  hokt  the  distaff.** 

MAN  IH  THK  HANDS  OF  OOD. 

i  Bat  the  decision  of  the  victory  is  placed  in  the 
lands  of  the  immortal  gods. 

60  ftoterbs  (zzL  80)—**  There  is  no  wisdom,  nor  under- 
jlnding,  nor  ooonsel,  against  the  Lord;  **  and  1  Ck>rlnthIaDS 
'.57)— **  Bat  thanks  be  to  Ood,  which  giveth  us  the  victoxy, 
onrLoid  Jeans  Christ" 

THE  BBAYB  HAN.  ' 

L^And  ISiink  not  to  contend  with  a  man  mightier 

Rbanthoiu 

f  floEodflsiBates  (t1.  10)— **  That  which  hath  been  is  named 
pkeidy,  and  it  ia  known  that  it  is  man:  neither  may  he  oon> 
I  iad  with  htan  thai  ia  mightier  than  he." 

NIOHT  ApfeOACHSTH. 

'Sow  the  night  is  at  hand;  it  is  wise  to  obey  the 


'  S»  Jad98B(zlx.  9>— **  Behold,  now  the  day  drawetfa  toward 

*"BBing,  1  pray  yoa  tarry  all  idght:  bebcM,  tiie  day  groweth 

to  an  end ;  k)dge  hers,  that  thine  heart  may  be  merry ;  and  to- 

ftomnr  get  yoa  early  on  your  way,  that  thou  mayest  go 

Wnn;^  and  Lake  (zzfv.  S9)— "But  they  constrained  Him, 

nrhig,  Abide  with  as;  for  it  is  toward  efvening,  and  the  day 

^(■ripenL   And  He  went  in  to  tany  with  them. *^ 

THE  WISDOM  OF  THE  OODS. 

\    Either  Jove,  is  there  any  of  mortals  on  the 

!  Vide^read  earth  who  will  rival  us  in  wisdom  and 

Videxstaiiding?  . 

Bolairii  (xL  lS)-**Who  hath  dhrected  the  Spirit  of  the 
'  orbdagHis  connseDor,  hath  taught  Him?''— and  Bo- 
0dLi4>— "For  who  hath  known  the  ndndof  the  Lord, 
«>»  hath  been  His  coonseDor? '' 

GLOOMY  TABTABU6. 

^  assured  that  I  shall  seize  and  hurl  him  into 
17  Tartarus  deep  down,  where  is  the  lowest 


abyss  beneath  the  earth,  where  are  iron  gates  and 

brazen ,  floors,  as  far  below  Hades  as  heaven  is 

from  the  earth. 

So  9  Peter  (il.  4)— "For  if  God  spared  not  the  angels  that 
sinned,  but  cast  Uwm  down  to  heU,  and  delivered  tbem  into 
cbalns.of  darlmess,  to  be  reeenred  unto  Judgment*' 

THE  GOLDEN  CHAIN. 

Having  suspended  a  golden  chain  from  heaven, 
do  you,  gods  and  goddesses,  all  of  you  lay  hold  of 
it:  yet  would  you  fail  to  drag  the  mighty  and  all- 
wise  Jove  from  heaven  td  earth,  strive  as  you 
may. 

80  Isaiah  (xL  16)~**  BehokU  the  nations  are  as  a  drop  of  a 
bucket,  and  are  counted  as  the  small  dust  of  the  balance:  be- 
hold. He  taketh  up  the  isles  as  a  very  little  thing." 

STRENGTH  OF  GOD  IBBESI8TIBLE. 

Our  father,  son  of  Saturn,  mightiest  of  kings, 
we  all  know  weU  that  thy  strength  is  not  to  be 
resisted. 


•i 


So  Job  (zUL  3>— **I  iDiow  that  Thou  canst  do  everything, 
and  that  no  thooglit  can  be  withholden  from  Thee.' 


♦» 


"GOD  WEIGHS  ACTIONS." 

And  then  the  father  of  heaven  hung  out  his 
golden  scales. 

So  1  Samuel  (11.  8)— "By  Him  actlonsare  weighed;"  and 
Proverbs  (ztL  8>—*'  But  the  Lord  weigheth  the  spirits; "  and 
Isaiah  (xL  U>— **Who  hath  measured  the  waters  in  the 
hollow  of  Hia  hand,  and  meted  out  heaven  with  the  span,  and 
comprehended  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure,  and 
weighed  the  mountabis  in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance! " 

THE  IKBB8I8TIBLB  POWER  OF  OOD. 

No  man  can  withstand  the  will  of  Jove,  however 
powerful  he  be,  for  he  is  much  mightier. 

80  Job  (iz.  liS)— "  Behold,  He  taketh  away,  who  can  hinder 
Him?  who  will  say  unto  Him,  What  doestThou?"— «nd  1 
Corinthians  (L  25)—"  Because  the  foolishness  of  Qod  is  wiser 
than  men;  and  the  weakness  of  God  is  stronger  than  men." 

THE   FIXEDNESS  OF  FATE. 

For  such  is  the  unalterable  decree  of  fate;  but  I 
reck  not  of  thy  wrath,  nor  should  I  care  even 
though  thou  wert  thrust  beneath  the  lowest  depths 
of  earth  and  sea,  where  Japetus  and  Saturn  dwell, 
uncheered  by  rays  of  sun  and  fanned  by  no  cool 
breeze,  encompassed  by  the  profound  abyss  of 
Tartarus,— not  even,  I  say,  though  thou  wert  there 
consigned  to  banishment,  do  I  care,  but  hear  thy 
reproaches  unheeded,  since  nothing  is  more  vile 
than  thou. 

LOVELT  NIGHT. 

As  when  in  heaven  the  stars  around  the  gUtter^ 
ing  moon  beam  loveliest  amid  the  breathless  air, 
and  in  clear  outline  appear  every  hill,  sharp  peak, 
and  woody  dell;  deep  upon  deep  the  sky  breaks 
open,  and  each  star  shines  forth,  while  joy  fills  tlie 
shepherd's  heart. 

A    KING    DESTITUTE  OF  BRAVERY. 

The  son  of  deep-designing  Saturn  bestows  his 
gifts  in  differing  measure;  he  has  gi-anted  to  thee 
to  be  honored  for  thy  royal  command,  but  valor 
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he  has  got  granted  thee,  which  is  the  noblest  boon 
of  heaven. 

THE  UAS  DELIOHTING  IN  WAB. 

That  man  is  bound  by  no  social,  religious,  and 
domestic  tie  ^ho  would  court  civil  war  with  all 
its  horrors. 

THE  MAN  FAVOBED  BT  GOD. 

^The  man  whom  Jove  loves  is  a  match  for  many. 

So  Joshua  (zziii.  10)— "One  man  of  you  shall  chase  a 
thousand:  for  the  Lord  your  God,  He  It  is  that  flghteth  for 
you,  as  he  hkth  promised  you;"  and  2  Samuel  (xvlli.  8)— 
''  But  now  thou  art  worth  ten  thousand  of  us." 

PLUTO. 

Pluto,  the  merciless  and  inexorable,  and  there- 
fore the  most  hateful!  of  all  the  gods  to  mortals. 

iro  BBMEDY  TO  AN  EVIL  ONCE  ENDUBED. 

There  will  be  grief  to  thee  thyself  hereafter,  nor 
will  there  be  found  a  remedy  to  the  evil  that  is 
done. 

BESTBAIN  THY  PASSION. 

Do  thou  restrain  thy  haughty  spirit  in  thy 
breast,  for  better  far  is  gentle  courtesy. 

So  Proverbs  (zvi.  82)—*'  He  that  is  slow  to  anger  is  better 
than  the  mighly:  and  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit  than  he  that 
akethacity." 

"LEAVE  OFF  PBOM  CONTENTION." 

And  cease  from  ang^  strife. 

So  Proverbs  (zvii.  14)—"  The  beginning  of  strife  fis  as  when 
one  letteth  out  water;  therefore  leave  off  contention,  before 
it  be  meddled  with." 

THE  HYPOCBITB. 

For  that  man  is  detested  by  me  as  the  gates  of 
hell  whose  outward  words  conceal  his  inmost 
thoughts. 

So  Psalms  (Iv.  81)—"  The  words  of  his  mouth  were  smoother 
than  butter,  but  war  was  in  his  heart:  his  words  were  softer 
than  oil,  yet  were  they  drawn  swords; "  and  (czix.  168)—''  I 
hate  and  abhor  lying." 

THE  BBAYE  AND  THE  COWABD  DIE  ALIKE. 

t 

The  same  fate  awaits  him  that  fights  or  fights 
not.  The  coward  and  the  brave  are  held  in  equal 
honor.  The  man  who  yields  ignobly  and  he  who 
exerts  himself  die  alike. 

So  Eoclesiastes  (iz.  2)—"  All  things  come  alike  to  all:  there 
Is  one  event  to  the  righteous,  and  to  the  wicked;  to  the  good, 
and  to  the  clean,  and  to  the  unclean;  to  him  that  sacrificetb, 
and  to  him  that  sacriftceth  not:  as  is  the  good,  so  is  the  sin- 
ner; and  he  that  sweareth,  as  he  that  feareth  an  oatn." 

Seneca  (Ep.  91)  says:  "  CEquat  onmer  cinis:  impares  nas- 
cimur,  pares  morimur."  "The  dust  levels  all;  we  are  born 
in  unequal  conditions,  but  die  equal. 


»» 


WHAT  ADVANTAGE  HAVE  I  BT  EXPOSING  MYSELF 

TO  DANGEB. 

There  is  no  profit  to  me  after  all  my.  labors, 

though  I  am  always  setting  my  life  at  stake. 

So  Job  (zxxv.  8>— "  For  thou  saidst.  What  advantage  will  it 
be  unto  thee?  and,  What  profit  shall  I  have  If  I  be  cleansed 
from  my  sin?  "--and  Psahns  (Ixxiii.  18)— "  Verily  I  have 
cleansed  my  heart  in  vain,  and  washed  my  hands  in  inno- 
cency: "  and  Eoclesiastes  (vi.8)— '*  For  what  hath  the  wise 
more  than  the  fool?" 


A  WIFE. 


Every  wise  and  sensible  man  loves  the  wife  of 
his  choice ;  so  I  too  loved  her  in  my  heart's  core, 
slave  though  she  was,  taken  by  my  spear. 


So  Cok>6sians  (iil.  19)-"  Wives,  submit 
your  own  husbands,  as  it  is  fit  in  the  Lord." 


yoursehes  onto 


LIFE  NOT  TO  BE  BOUGHT. 

Life  is  not  to  be  weighed  against  all  the  trea*- 
ures  which  they  say  Troy,  that  well-inhabited 
city,  possessed  formerly  in  peaceful  times,  ere 
the  sons  of  the  Greeks  came,  nor  yet  by  all  that  ii 
contained  within  the  stone-built  temple  of  the 
archer  Apollo  in  rocky  Pytho.  For  oxen  and 
goodly  sheep  may  be  provided  by  successful  fo- 
rays, tripods  and  chestnut  mares;  but  the  soul  of 
man  can  never  more  be  recalled  when  the  spark  of 
life  has  passed  his  lips. 

So  Job  (iL  4)-"Skln  for  sldn,  yea«  all  that  a  man  hath  vil, 
he  give  for  his  life ; "  and  Matthew  (xvi.  90)— •*  For  what  is  ^ 
man  profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  hii 
own  soul  ?  or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul?"* 
—and  Job  (zlv.  13)— ** Soman  lieth  down,  and  riseth  not:  tfl 
the  heavens  be  no  more,  they  shall  not  awake,  nor  be  nind 
out  of  their  sleep.  If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live  again  Allflid 
days  of  my  appointed  time  will  I  wait,  tm  my  <diange  oome.** 


(( 
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THEY  SAT,  AND  DO  IfOT. 

To  be  a  speaker  of  words,  and  also  a  doer  of 
deeds. 

So  Matthew  (vii  21)—"  Not  eveiy  one  that  aalth  unto  nei 
Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  but  hfr 
that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven;'*  asi 
(xzili.  8)—"  For  they  Bay,  and  do  not: "  and  2  Oorathiu*^ 
(z.  11>— "  Let  such  an  one  think  this,  that  such  as  we  an  k' 
word  by  letters  when  we  are  absent,  such  will  we  be  also  i» 
deed  when  we  are  present 

PBAYEBS  ABE  DAUGHTEBS  OF  HBAYSN. 

But,    Achilles,    cUrb   thy  furious    rage:  thoa^ 
shouldst  not  cherish  an  implacable  heart,  for  tto 
gods  themselves,  excelling  in  virtue,  honor,  ani' 
strength,  may  yet  be  mollified,  for  they  may  to^ 
soothed  by  incense,  humble  suit,  libations,  and  j 
sacrifices,  when  they  may  have  transgressed  and  1 
gone  astray.     For  Prayers  are  the  daughters  of  I 
mighty   Jove, — ^lame,    indeed,    of    foot,   looking  I 
askance, — who,  coming  after  the  Temptress,  an 
heedful  of  their  course.     But  the  Temptress  is 
bold,  swift  of  foot,  for  she  far  outruns  them,  and 
gets  before  them  over  all  the  earth,  bringing  sad 
disaster  on  mankind.    But  Prayers  behind  h8i<\ 
heal  the  wrongs  she  has  done  to  him  who  bows  te''^ 
reverence  to   these   daughters  of   Jove  as  they 
approach :  such  an  one  they  greatly  aid,  and  lis- 
ten to  his  entreaties;  but  whosoever  rejects,  and 
boldly  refuses  their  assistance,  Prayers,  approa^J 
ing  their  father,  Jupiter,  beg  that  the  Temptres^  j 
may  follow  him,  that  he  may  suffer  and  pay  a  dnt  j 
penalty. 

So  Genesis  (viil.  21>~"  And  Noah  offered  bumtrofferfe^oa 
the  altar:  and  the  Lord  smelled  a  sweet  savor; "  and  1  IHsfi 
(vlii.  38, 38)—"  What  prayer  and  supplication  soever  be  ndidi 
by  any  man,  or  by  all  Thy  people  Israel,  which  shall  kso*^ 
eveiy  man  the  plague  of  his  own  heart,  and  spread  forth  Ui 
hands  toward  this  house;  then  hear  Thou  in  heaven  TOf ' 
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iMlHi^plioe,  and  f orgHe.  and  do,  and  gire  to  every  nuu 
lecoidiiiK  to  his  wa^whoee  heart  Tboaknowest;  (for  Thou 
nw  noQonly,  knowest  the  hearts  of  all  the  chlldreo  of 

A  FBIEND. 

It  is  rig&t  fliat  my  friend  should  honor  him  who 
koDonme. 

PBUDKirr  COtTNSEL. 

Godlike  Henelaus,  both  I  and  you  have  need  of 
l^est  counsels  to  guard  and  protect  us. 

80  I^x>Terte  (xz.  16>— ''  Every  purpose  is  estahllahed  by 
paaA'.  and  with  good  advice  make  war;  **  and  (zxiv.  6>— 
rVv  by  viK  counsel  thouafaalt  make  war:  and  In  multitude 
g  couaniknB  there  is  safety/* 

WATCH  CABEFUIXY. 

Desir  chfldren,  now  guard  carefully;   let  not 
oome  upon  you,  lest  we  be  a  laughmg-stock 
^ov  enemies. 

iNehemiah  (viL  8)—**  Appoint  watches  .  .  .  every  one  in 

Imldi  sad  every  one  to  be  over  against  his  house;  '*  and 

iQL  laSh-"*  Make  the  watch  strong,  set  up  the  watch- 

and  KariE  (ziiL  87>— "  And  what  I  say  unto  you  I  say 

fail.  Watch.'* 

BOW  GREAT  DEEDS  ABE  DONS. 

Wlieo  two  go  together,  the  one  may  perceive 
fore  the  other  how  an  enterprise  may  be  best 
iplished;  and  even  though  a  man  by  himself 
»ver  the  better  course,  yet  his   judgment  is 
sr,  and  his  resolution  less  firm. 

[SBGeDe8lB(iL  18>— "  It  is  not  good  that  the  man  should  be 

and  Ecclesiastes  (iv.  0, 10)— "Two  are  better  than 

beeanae  ^bey  have  a  good  reward  for  tbehr  labor.    For 

(all.  the  one  wiO  lift  up  his  fellow:  but  woe  to  him 

is  atoDS  when  ha  faileth;  for  he  hath  not  another  to 

lUmnpi" 

THE  ADVAKTA6E8  OF  PBUDEHCB. 

Should  he  attend  us,  we  shall  both  return  safe 

from  the  midst  of  burning  fire,  since  he  is 

ierfully  wise. 

[I^tatana  OzvL  13>— "  We  went  through  fire  and  through 

bat  TI10U  broug^test  us  out  into  a  wealthy  i^aoe:  *' 

Ihiiih  (xliiL  2)—"  When  thou  paysest  through  the  waters, 

Hbe  with  thee;  and  through  the  rivers,  they  shall  not 

thoe:  when  thou  walkest  through  the  fire,  thou 

^Botbebnrat;  neither  shall  ttiefiame  kindle  upon  thee." 

76  THE    INIQUITT   OF    THE    EATHEB8    UPON 
THE    CHILDBEN. 

'J^^  in  truth  you  shall  pay  for  the  heavy  sins  of 

father. 

[iBSndaB(xx.  fSy-^  I  the  Lord  thy  Ood  am  a  jealous  Ood, 

the inkpxity of  the  fMhers  upon  the  children;'*  and 

iCzTiiL  i>-'*  The  fathen  have  eaten  sour  grapes  and 

tckOdrena  teeth  are  set  on  edge. 


»» 


OOD  SHALL  FBOTECT  THEE. 

Jore  withdrew  Hector  from  darts,  dust,  slaugh- 
r,  blood,  and  turmoiL 

l^toFtakasCxcL  7>-"  A  thousand  shaU  faU  at  thy  side,  and 
lk<n>aail  at  thy  right  hand;  but  it  shatt  not  oome  nigh 


r 


.tS%  LOBD     SHALL     DBLIVBB     THEE    IBTO    MT 

HAKD.'' 

^oondly  I  Shan  end  thee  if  I  shall  hereafter 
ti^  at  least  if  any  of  the  gods  assist  me. 


80 1  Samuel  (xvH.  4S>>*'  This  day  wiU  the  Lord  deUver  thee 
into  mine  hand,  and  I  will  smite  thee,  and  take  thine  head 
from  thee.** 

THE  COWABD  AND  THE  BBAVB, 

A  worthless  coward's  weapon  has  no  point: 
that  from  my  hand  is  not  so,  even  if  it  slightly 
touch;  it  is  sharp,  and  when  it  strikes  it  slays; 
his  widow's  cheeks  are  disfigured  with  scars  of 
grief,  and  his  children  orphans;  but  he,  reddening 
the  ground  with  blood,  rots,  while  his  funeral 
rites  are  paid  by  carrion  birds,  and  not  by  women. 

80  Judges  (vliL  SIH'*  For  as  the  man  is,  soli  the  strmgtb.** 


BBAVE    MAN. 

For  I  know  that  cowards  fly  from  battle;  but 
the  warrior  distinguished  in  fight  must,  above  all, 
stand  undaunted,  wounded  or  wounding. 

A  WOUNDED  8TAO. 

As  spotted  lynxes  pursue  in  the  mountains  a 
wounded  stag  with  bushy  antlers,  whom  a  hunter 
has  wounded  with  an  arrow  from  his  bow;  flying, 
it  has  escaped  by  its  swiftness,  while  its  blood  ran 
warm  and  its  limbs  yet  served.  But  when  the 
swift  arrow  has  drained  its  strength,  the  ravenous 
lynxes,  tearing,  devour  it  in  the  shady  wood,  till 
chance  brings  a  furious  lion;  then  the  lynxes  fly 
in  terror,  while  the  lion  feeds  on  the  prey. 

AN  INUNDATION. 

As  when  an  overflowing  river  descends  to  the 
plain,  rushing  from  the  mountains,  swollen  by  the 
storms  of  heaven,  it  carries  off  many  blighted  oaks 
and  many  pines,  throwing  much  mud  into  the 
ocean. 

THE  LION. 

As  a  furious  lion  is  driven  from  the  cattle-fold 
by  dogs  and  rustics,  who,  watching  all  night,  balk 
him  of  his  prey.  Eager  for  food,  he  renews  the 
attempt;  but  still  in  vain,  for  numerous  darts  are 
hurled  from  vigorous  hands,  and  blazing  torches, 
from  which  he  retires,  though  maddened.  In  the 
morning  he  slinks  off  with  saddened  heart. 

THE  ASS. 

As  when  a  stubborn  ass  entering  the  corn-field 
overpowers  the  boys,  on  whose  back  many  clubs 
are  broken:  going  in,  it  crops  the  rich  com,  whUe 
the  boys  ply  their  cudgels;  but  their  strength  is 
puny,  yet  they  drive  him  out  with  ease  when  he  is 
satisfied  with  food. 

THE  ADVICE  OF  A  FBIEND. 

The  advice  of  a  friend  is  good. 

80  Proverbs  (xxvii.  9)—'*  Ointment  sad  perfume  rejoioe  the 
heart :  so  doth  the  sweetness  of  a  man's  friend  by  heartj 
counsel." 

"shall  the  swobd  deyoub  fobsveb?*' 
A  slight  breathing-time  from  war  is  pleasant, 
80  2  Samuel  (ii.WH"81>alltba  sword  devour  forever  r  ** 

"PHYSICIAN,  HEAL  THYSELF." 

I  think  that  a  physician,  being  wounded,  also 
quires  a  leech's  aid. 

80  Luke  Ut.  »H*' n^yateiUt  kH»l  fiiJ"^* 
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▲GiinrST  THB   WtLIi  OF  GOD. 


It  was  done  against  the  will  of  the  immortal 
gods;  wherafore  it  did  not  long  endure. 

So  Acts  (y.  S8)— *'  And  now  I  ny  unto  you.  Refrain  from 
these  men,  and  let  them  alone :  for  if  this  counsel  or  this 
work  be  of  men  it  will  come  to  naught" 

OAKS. 

They  stood  as  oaks  raise  their  high  heads  on  the 
mountain-side,  which  many  a  day  have  borne  the 
wind  and  rain,  firm  rifted  by  their  strong,  far-ex- 
tending roots. 

L£T  us  OBEY  OOD. 

Let  us  ob0y  the  will  of  mighty  Jove,  who  rules 
over  mortals  and  immortals. 

80  Acts  (v.  SO)—"  We  ought  4o  obey  Ood  rather  than  men." 

THE    BRAVE. 

Let  the  best  omen  be  our  country's  cause. 

Son  Samuel  (z.  IS)—*'  Be  of  good  courage,  and  let  us  play 
the  men  for  our  people,  and  for  the  citieB  of  our  God ;  and 
the  Lord  do  that  which  seemeth  Him  good." 

ALL  ARE  NECESSARY. 

My  friends,  whoever  of  the  Greeks  is  of  noble 
spirit,  of  moderate  or  inferior  strength,  since  all 
men  are  not  with  equal  powers,  here  is  work  for 
aU. 

So  1  Oorinthians  (zU.  21,  flSf)— **  And  the  eye  cannot  say  unto 
the  hand,  I  have  no  need  of  thee;  nor  again  the  head  to 
the  feet,  I  have  no  need  of  you.  Nay,  much  more  41ioee 
members  of  the  body,  which  seem  to  be  more  feeble,  are 
necessary." 

THE   SNOW-STORM. 

As  thick  as  the  snow-flakes  on  a  winter's  day, 
when  all-wise  Jove  has  begun  to  snow,  showing 
his  power  to  mortals.  Stilling  the  winds,  he 
pours  snow  down  on  the  ground,  so  that  the  tops 
of  the  lofty  mountains,  the  sharp  peaks,  the  lotus- 
plains,  and  man's  productive  labors  are  buried 
deep.  It  is  scattered  over  the  hoary  sea,  lakes, 
and  shores;  but  the  wave,  as  it  approaches,  con- 
trols it:  everything  else  is  wrapped  up  beneath, 
when  the  storm  of  Jove  rages  with  fury. 

THE  FORCE  OF  UNION. 

The  force  of  powerful  union  conquers  all. 

GOD  IS    EASILY  KNOWN. 

'Tis  easy  to  discern  the  outward  signs  of  a  god. 

So  Psalms  (ix.  16)—"  The  Lord  is  known  by  the  judgment 
which  He  ezecuteth;*'  and  (IzxvL  1>~ **In  Judah  is  God 
known." 

THB  INCLINATIONS  OF  THB  GOOD. 

A  brave  man's  spirit  its  vigor  soon  regains. 

So  Proverbs  (zzi.  11)—"  When  the  scomer  Is  punished,  the 
simple  is  made  wise;**  and  (xzIt.  18)->**For  a  just  man 
falleth  seven  times  and  riseth  up  again.** 


blame  them,  if  meaner  men  should  shrhik;  but  I 

am  highly  indignant  with  yon. 

So  Matthew  (zxr.  15)—"  And  unto  one  he  gave  five  Iriath 
to  another  two,  and  to  another  one;  to  every  man  aoeordiiK 
to  his  several  abili^;  '*  and  Luke  (ziL  48>— ''  For  unto  vha» 
soever  much  is  given,  of  him  shall  be  much  requifed.*' 

BLOTHFULNBSS. 

Dear  friends,  you  will  certainly  sustaiD  com 
heavier  misfortune  by  this  dastardly  remifianea: 
let  each  of  you  reflect  on  the  shame  of  your  oea* 
duct  and  feel  keen  remorse. 

So  Ecdesiastee  (x.  18>-**  By  much  slothfulneaBthebaildkf 
decayeth;  and  through  IrilenesB  of  the  hands  the  hoM 
dropt)eth  through.**  * 

A  HUGE  BOULDER. 

As  some  huge  boulder  detached  from  a  rod^ 
which  the  wintry  torrent  has  hurled  down  thi 
cliffs  steep  face,  having  undermined  the  firm 
of  the  massive  rock  by  constant  rains:  with 
bounds  it  flies,  and  the  wood  crashes  beneatii 
still  it  hurries  on,  until  it  reaches  the  level  pi 
and  then  it  no  longer  rolls,  however  much  i 
pelled. 

UNITED  BTBBNGTH. 

The  strength  even  of  weak  men  when  unito^ 
avails  much. 

80  Ecdesiastesdv.  19)— '*  And  if  one  prevaQ  agsImH*^ 
two  shall  withstand  him;  and  a  threefold  cord  is  notqukl^ 
broken.** 

I 

AOAUOHTBB  WHO  EXCELS  ALL. 

The  father  and  revered  mother  loved  herwiA 
deep  affection;  for  she  surpassed  all  of  her  owt 
age  in  beauty,  in  skill,  and  mind :  therefore  ths 
noblest  man  of  wide  Troy  married  her. 

So  Proveibs  (zxxi.  89>->"  Many  daogtatera  have  doas  ilrt»| 
ously,  but  thou  ezcellest  tiiem  alL** 


"to  WHOU    much  IS  GIVEN." 

All  who  are  the  best  and  bravest  of  the  host 
should  not  desist  from  the  battle:  I  might  not 


tbfld 


flsti»; 


SATIETY  OF  EYKBTTHHrO. 

With   everything   men  are  sated:  sleep, 
sweet  singing,  and  the  Joyous  dance— of  all 
man  gets  sooner  tired  than  of  war;  the 
are  insatiable  in  fight. 

So  Proverbs  (xxv.  16)—"  Hast  thou  found  honey  ? 
much  as  is  sufficient  for  thee,  lest  thou  be  fUlBd 
and  vomit  it** 

MEN  HATE  DIFFERENT  TALENTS. 

But  thou  alone  canst  not  engross  all  gifts  of 
heaven:  to  one  man  €kxi  has  granted  the  knovl* 
edge  of  what  belongs  to  the  affairs  of  war,.t» 
another  the  power  of  dancing,  to  another  song  ttA 
music;  but  in  the  breast  of  another  leud-lhImdfl^l 
ing  Jove  places  tlie  spirit  of  wisdom,  of  nMk 
many  enjoy  the  fruit,  for  by  him  cities  are  pit- 
served,  and  he  himself  specially  feels  the  valaeatj 
the  precious  gift. 

So  1  Corinthians  (zii.  4-6)-" Kow  then  an  dlmalfci^ 
gtfta,  but  the  same  Spirit  And  there  are  dHtavaoes  rf  I 
administrations,  but  the  same  Lofd.  And  there  aie  divsiri* 
ties  of  operations,  but  it  is  the  same  Ood  whldi  wovWiiil 
in  all;  **  and  (vii.  7)—**  But  every  num  hath  his  proper  gftli 
Ood,  one  after  this  manner,  and  another  after  that" 
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▲GGOBDIHG  TO  THAT  A  MAN  HATH. 

« 

Beyond  his  power  the  bravest  cannot  fight. 

8oa0oriiithiaii8(vm.  !:<>-'' For  If  there  be  flrst  a  wlUing 
Bind,  It  U  aeoepted  aooordiiig  to  that  a  man  hath,  and  not 
aoeardiof  to  that  he  hath  not." 

ATOID   BYILS. 

For  a  aum  is  not  to  be  blamed  if  he  flies  from  an 
impending  evil,  though  by  night;  he  will  act 
Viore  wisely  who  by  flying  escapes,  than  he  who  is 
oiertaken  by  the  threatened  danger. 

BoBottar  r  HndSbraa,"  FferfeiiL,  o.  8, 1.  M8)laya: 
'*  For  tboee  that  fl  j  may  fight  again, 
'  Which  he  can  never  do  that's  slain/' 

So  Hatthev  (z.  28)—"  But  when  they  persecute  you  in  this 
dly,  flee  ye  into  another/^ 

WHAT  IS  THY  PETITION  ? 

Ten  me  thy  wish;  my  inclination  urges  me  to 
jpaat  it  if  my  power  may  aught  avail,  and  if  it  can 
be  done. 

'  8o£8aier(v.  0)—**  And  the  Uttg  said  unto  Esther  at  the  ban- 
:4Ht  of  wine.  What  is  thy  petition  ?  and  it  shall  be  granted 
Aee:  snd  what  is  thy  request  f  even  to  the  half  of  the  king- 
iom  a  shall  be  performed.'* 

THS  CHARMS  OF  LOYK. 

I  She  said,  and  unloosed  from  her  breast  her  zone 
jlmbroidered  with  various  colors,  wrought  with 
[fvery  charm  to  win  tlie  heart;  there  dwelt  love, 
OBKyroiu  desire,  fond  discourse,  persuasion,  which 
often  steals  away  the  senses  even  of  wisest  men. 

8o  Provei-bs  (vll.  SI)— ''With  her  much  fair  speech  she 
esund  fahn  to  yield,  with  the  flattering  of  her  lipsshe  forced 


TKK  POWBB  OF  RECOLLBCTION. 

As  when  the  mind  of  man  wanders  in  thought 
over  the  many  lands  which  he  hath  traversed,  and 
thinks  ^*  Here  was  I  such  a  day,  or  here,"  thinking 
of  his  numerous  adventures. 

"  THST  HAVE  EAB8,  BUT  HEAB  KOT." 

Madman,  void  of  reason,  thou  art  lost;  surely 
thou  hast  ears  in  vain,  thy  mind  and  sense  of  rev- 
erence are  utterly  destroyed. 


ti 


So  Psalms (ozT.  Sy— "They  have  ears,  but  they  hear  not; 
and  Matthew  (xi.  16>-'*He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him 
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SLKXP  THB  HBOTHEB  OF  DEATH. 

There  he  met  with  Sleep,  twin-bom  with  Death. 

^  8oJohn(xi.  11-13)— "Our  friend  Lazarus  sleepeth;  but  I  go, 
tMtlnu^avakeiiimoutof  sleep,  llien  said  his  disciples, 
,  lad,  if  he  sleep,  he  shall  do  well.  Howbett  Jesus  spake  of 
Uidesth:  but  they  thought  that  He  had  spoken  of  taking  of 

Mtindeep.'^ 

LOVE  SEIZED  HIM. 

I 

;   When  he  saw  her,  suddenly  love  overshadowed 
kiamind. 

;  So  Qeiieais(ilL6)~-"  And  when  the  woman  saw  that  the  tree 
jVMfoodfor  food,  and  that  it  was  pleasant  to  the  eyes,  and  a 
ine  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise,  she  took  of  the  fruit  there- 
of anddid  eat;  **  and  (rL  1>~'*  The  sons  of  men  saw  the  daugh- 
tnof  menthatthey  were  fair,  and  they  took  them  wires  of 
IB  which  tb^choee. 


''  A  FAITHFUL  AMBA88ADOB." 

Tell  all  these  things,  and  be  not  a  false  iJiessen- 
ger. 

So  Proyerbs  (xiU.  17>-"  A  faithful  messenger  is  health:" 
and  Acts  (zx.  20)—"  And  how  I  kept  back  nothing  .  .  .  but 
have  shown  you;  **  and  (xz.  97>->**  For  I  ha^e  not  shmined 
to  declare  unto  you  all  the  counsel  of  Ood." 

ALL  THINGS  DIVIDED  INTO  THBEB. 

Threefold  was  our  partition,  and  each  enjoys  his 
meed  of  honor. 

So  1  John  (▼.  7>— "  For  there  are  three  that  bear  reoord  in 
heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Ho^  Ohoet:  and  these 
three  are  one." 

THE  NOBLE. 

Noblest  minds  are  easiest  bent. 

So  Psalms  (zIt.  19)—"  They  have  no  changes,  therefore  they 
fear  not  Qod; "  and  Bsrttel  (zzziii  11)—"  Turn  ye,  turn  ye 
from  your  evil  ways;  for  why  will  yedie  ? ' 
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WINE  MAKETH  MBBBY. 

[    And  Semele  brought  forth  Bacchus,  causing  Joy 
tD  mortals. 

flo  Jtidges  (Iz.  18H'*  Should  I  leave  my  wine,  which  cheereth 
Qod  sad  nan  ?  "—and  Psalms  (ctv.  15)->"  And  wine  that  mak- 
A  gkd  the  heart  of  man;  '*  and  Eoclesiastetf  (z.  19)—"  And 
•be  msketh  merry.*^ 

SBSADFUL    TO     FALL    INTO    THE    HANDS    OP    THB 
I  LIVINO  GOD. 

fB  lightning  of  mighty  Jove  is  fearf uL 
Ubiews  (z.81>-**Itis  afearftl  thing  to  fall  toto  Itie 
oftheliviBcQod.'* 


HONOB  THE  HOABT  HEAD. 

Thou  knowest  that  the  Furies  always  watch  to 
avenge  the  aged. 

So  Levitleui^  (ziz.  SSH^'llioushalt  rise  upbefCre  thehMiy 
head,  and  honor  the  face  of  the  old  man.** 

THE   STALL-FED  H0B8S. 

As  when  a  stall-ied  horse,  fattened  on  barley, 
having  broken  his  halter,  scours  the  plain,  stamp- 
ing with  his  feet,  accustomed  to  bathe  in  the 
beautiful-flowing  stream,  exulting ;  he  tosses  his 
head  aloft,  whilb  his  mane  streams  o'er  his  shoul- 
ders; in  conscious  pride,  his  limbs  bear  him  with 
ease  to  the  accustomed  pastures  of  the  mares. 

A  CHILD  PLAYING  ON  THE  8EA-BH0BB. 

As  when  a  child  heaps  up  sand  near  the  sea, 
making  playthings  with  infantine  folly;  again  in 
wanton  play  he  scatters  it  with  hands  and  f  eeL 

TO  DIE  FOE  one's  COUNTBY. 

A  glorious  death  is  his  who  dies  fighting  for  his 
country,  while  his  wife  is  safe,  children  and  home 
and  heritage  unimpaired. 

So2  Samuel  (z.  18>— **  Be  of  good  courage,  and  let  us  play 
the  men  for  our  people,  .  .  .  and  the  Lord  do  that  whioli 
Hhngood." 


THB  OOWABD. 

For  more  of  the  brave   are   saved  than  die; 
but  to  the  coward  there  is  neither  glory  nor  safety. 
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BTOBM   AT  SEA. 

As  when  a  wave  descends  heavily  on  the  swift 
ship,  raised  rapidly  by  the  wind  bursting  from  the 
clouds;  the  deck  is  di-enched  with  spray,  while 
the  fierce  blast  howls  in  tlie  shrouds ;  the  affrighted 
sailors  tremble,  but  little  way  removed  from  death. 

So,  Jonah  (1.  5)— "Then  the  mariners  were  afraid,  and  cried 
evoy  man  mito  hisgod,  and  cast  forth  the  wares  that  were  In 
the  ship  into  the  sea,  to  lighten  it  of  them :  but  Jonah  was  gone 
down  into  the  sides  of  the  ship/* 

A  GOOD  SOK  FBOM  A  WICKED  FATHEB. 

A  son  distinguished  for  his  many  virtues  was 

bom  from  a  wicked  father. 

So  Eaekiel  (xriii.  14, 17>-"  Lo,  if  he  beget  a  son,  that  seeth 
all  his  father's  sins  which  he  hath  done,  and  doeth  not  such 
like,  ...  he  shall  not  die  for  the  iniquity  of  his  father,  he 
shall  surely  live/* 

A-  SKILFUL  BIDEB. 

As  a  man  skilled  in  feats  of  horsemanship,  hav- 
ing selected  fk)ur  from  a  troop  of  horses,  drives 
swiftly  from  the  plains  to  the  great  city,  along  the 
public  road,  while  many  men  and  women  gaze  in 
wonder  at  him:  leaping  always  without  missing, 
he  springs  from  horae  to  hoi*se  as  on  they  fly. 

ON  WHAT  VICTOBY  DEPENDS. 

There  is  safety  in  vigor  of  hand  and  not  in  giv- 
ing way  in  the  battle. 

So  Isaiah  (ix.  16)—*'  For  every  battle  of  the  warrior  is  with 
confused  noise,  and  garments  rolled  in  blood/' 

ONE  CALAMITY  UPON  ANOTHEB. 

Everywhere  one  calamity  is  heaped  upon  an- 
other. 

So  Job  (i.  17,  etc.)—"  While  he  was  yet  speaking,  there  came 
also  another,"  etc. ;  and  Isaiah  (xxz.  1)—'*  That  they  may  add 
sin  to  sin;  "and  Job(y.  19>— "He  shall  deliver  thee  in  six 
troubles;  yea,  in  seven  there  shall  no  evil  touch  thee. 
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BICHE8,  BUT   NO    ENJOYMENT. 

Father  Jove  has  granted  half  his  prayer,  and 

half  denied. 

So  EoclegJastes  (vi.  1)— "There  Is  an  evil  which  I  have  seen 
under  the  sun,  and  it  is  common  among  men:  a  man  to  whom 
God  hath  given  riches,  wealth,  and  honor,  so  that  he  wanteth 
nothing  for  his  soul  of  all  that  he  desireth,  yet  God  giveth 
him  not  power  to  eat  thereof,  but  a  stranger  eateth  it:  this  is 
vanity,  and  it  is  an  evil  disease." 

A  PILLAB  IN  HONOB  OF  THE  DEAD. 

A  tomb  and  a  pillar:  the  fitting  tribute  to  the 

mighty  dead. 

So  2  Samuel  (zviii.  18)—"  Absalom  had  reared  up  for  him- 
self a  pillar,  for  he  had  said,  This  shall  be  a  memorial  of  my 


DEEDS  AND  NOT  WOBD8. 

Hands  are  meet  for  battle,  but  words  for  coun- 
cil; wherefore  now  we  must  use  not  words,  but 
fight. 

SLEEP  AND  DEATH. 

Sleep  and  death  twin-bom. 

So  Matthew  (ix.  84)-"  The  maid  is  not  dead,  but  stoepeth." 

THE  POWEB  OF  JOVE. 

But  Jove*s  will  is  always  mightier  than  the  will 
of  man:  who  strikes  panic  into  the  bravest,  and 


easily  robs  him  of  victory,  and  anon  uigea  to  bat- 
tle. 

So  Ecclesiastes  (ix.  11>— "  I  returned,  and  saw  under  the 
sun,  that  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong,  neither  yet  bread  to  the  wise,  nor  yet  riches  to  men 
of  understanding,  nor  yet  favor  to  men  of  skill;  but  time  and 
chance  happeneth  to  them  alL" 

"THIS  NIGHT  THT  SOUL  SHALL  BE  BEQUIBBD  OF 

THEE." 

Thou  shalt  not  long  survive  me,  bat  death  and 
irresistible  doom  now  hang  over  thee. 

So  Luke  (zli.  90)— '*  Thou  fool,  this  night  thy  soni  shall  te 
required  of  thee:  then  whose  shall  those  things  be  wbteh  thon 
hast  provided? "—and  2  Timothy  (iv.  6)— "The .time  ot  ny 
depatture  is  at  hand." 

WHY  BOASTEBT  THOU  THYSELF? 

It  ill  beseems  a  man  to  vaunt  arrogantly. 

So  Psahns  (Ui.  1)— ''Why  boastest  thou  thyself  t "-and 
Romans  (zi.  18)—"  Boast  not  against  the  branches;  **  and  1 
Ooriqthians  (v.  6>— "  Your  glorying  is  not  good; "  and  Jamei 
(iv.  16>-''  All  such  rejoicing  is  eviL" 

FOOLS. 

Even  the  fool  is  wise  after  the  event. 

So  Proverbs  (zzii.  8)—*'  A  prudent  man  f oressedi  the  evi, 
and  hideth  himself:  but  the  simple  pass  on,  and  are  piB- 
ished." 

THE  LION. 

As  when  a  lion,  bred  in  the-  mountains,  in  pride 
of  strength,  has  carried  oJS  a  heifer  amid  the 
pasturing  herd — ^the  choicest;  he  breaks  her  neck, 
first  seizing  her  with  strong  teeth,  then  gorging 
on  her  entrails,  laps  the  blood;  though  dogs  and 
shepherds  roar  loudly  from  afar,  yet  none  venture 
to  come  near,  but  pale  fear  seizes  them. 


(( 


HE  THAT  HATH  LABOBBD  FOB   THE  WIND. 


»♦ 


Thou  indeed  so  runnest,  pursuing  what  cannot 

be  reached. 

So  Bodesiastes  (v.  .16)—"  And  what  profit  hath  he  that  hstli 
labored  for  the  windr  "--and  Oalatians  (ii.  S>-''  Lest  by  sar 
means  I  should  run,  or  had  run,  in  vain." 

TO  FIGHT  AGAINST  A  MAN  HONOBED  BY   GOB. 

When  a  man  strives,  against  the  Divine  wiO, 
with  one  beloved  of  heaven,  a  bitter  doom  comes 
quickly  upon  him. 

So  Exodus  (ziv.  96)— '*  The  Egyptians  said.  Let  us  fleefinosi 
the  face  of  Israel,  for  the  Lord  fighteth  for  them  against  tte 
Egyptians;"  and  Isaiah  (xlL  11-18)-'' Behold,  all  they  thSI 
were  incensed  against  thee  shall  be  ashamed  and  oonfoaaded: 
they  shall  be  as  nothing;  and  they  that  strive  with  thee  shsl 
perish.  Thou  shalt  seek  them,  and  shalt  not  find  them,  ev« 
them  that  contended  with  thee:  they  that  war  against  thee 
shall  be  as  nothing,  and  as  a  thing  of  nanght.  For  I  Itb 
Lord  thy  God  will  hold  thy  right  hand,  saving  unto  thee,  ftsr 
not;  I  will  help  thee." 

OF  EVILS  THIS  18  THE  LEAST. 

Of  evils  this  would  be  the  best  to  be  chosen. 

So 2  Samuel  (xziv.  14)— "And  David  said  unto  Gad,IiB 
ina  great  strait;  let  us  fall  now  into  the  hand  of  the  UkA 
(for  His  mercies  are  great),  and  let  me  not  Call  Into  the  haad 
of  man." 

GOD  OMNIPOTENT. 

But  the  will  of  iBgis-bearing  Jove  is  uncon- 
trolled, who  confounds  the  strong,  and  easily  roti^ 
him  of  victory,  and  anon  excites  to  war. 
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''THB  8W0BD  DSVOUBBTH  ONE    AS  WKiL  AS    AN- 
^  OTHBB." 

Wherefore  let  each,  mshing  boldly  onward, 
either  perish  or  escape  safe;  for  such  is  the  chance 
of  war. 

So  8  Samuel  (zL  96>— "  For  the  sword  devoureth  oneoe  well 


It 


"honob  thy  parents." 


Neither  had  he  an  opportanity  of  t>&ying  back 
their  early  care  to  his  dear  parents,  for  short  was 
his  term  of  life. 


So  BxodaB(xs.U>~'*  Honor  thj  father  and  thy  mother;" 
«Bd  1  Timothy  (▼.  4)—"  Let  them  leam  to  show  piety  at  home, 
and  to  requite  their  parents. 


i» 


KIND  WOBDS  AND  THBBAT8. 

He  addressed  many  honeyed  words  and  many 
cones. 


So  Deatenmomy  (zzx.  10)—"  I  have  set  before  you  Ufe  and 
death,  blessing  and  cursing." 

NOTHINa  MOBB  WBBTCHBD  THAN  MAN. 

For  there  is  naught  of  all  that  breathe  and  creep 
upon  the  earth  more  wretched  than  man. 

8oJob(ziT.  1) — **]iian  that  Is  bomof  a  woman  is  of  few 
dajs,  and  full  of  trouble; "  and  (xxv.  6>-''  How  much  leas 
men,  that  fa  a  worm;  and  the  son  of  man,  which  is  a  wonnf 
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MAN  PBOPOSES,  OOD  DISPOSES. 

For  I  shall  hurl  the  spear,  but  Jove  directs  the 
blow. 

So  James  (It.  15>— "  Te  ought  to  say,  If  the  Lord  wUI,  we 
disU  UTe,  and  do  this  and  that; "  and  1  Kings  (sdi.  84)— ''And 
ft  oeitain  man  drew  a  bow  at  a  venture,  and  smote  the  King 
of  Israel  between  the  joints  of  the  harness." 

SAD  NEWS. 

Assuredly  thou  shalt  hear  wof  ul  tidings,  which 
would  to  Heaven,  I  had  not  to  impart:  Patroclus 
lies  in  death* 

FUny  (Ep.  iv.  11)  says—"  Herennius  Senecio  said,  in  defence 
of  the  absent  Tiidnianns,  some  such  thing  as, '  Patroclus  is 
gone.'" 

Sol  Kings  (xhr.  0>— "I  am  sent  to  thee  with  heavy  tid- 

"a  fool's  MOUTH." 

In  sooth,  my  son,  thou  wilt  be  short-liyed  if 
thou  talkest  thus. 


So  Proverbs  (xviil.  7>— ''A  tooVs  mouth  is  his  destruction, 
tod  his  lips  are  the  snare  of  his  soul. 
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DEATH. 

I  shall  lie  a  senseless  clod  when  I  die;  but  now 
is  the  time  to  win  glory. 

So  Eoclesiastes  (iz.  10)—"  Whatsoever  thy  hand  llndeth  to 
do,  do  It  with  thy  might;  for  there  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor 
knowledge,  nor  wisdom,  in  the  grave,  whither  thou  goest** 

FATE  OF  MAN  IN  WAB. 

The  fortune  of  war  is  common  to  all,  and  oft 
slays  the  slayer. 

So  SSamuel  (xL  2S)^'*  For  the  sword  devouietfa  one  as  well 
as  another." 

DESIGNS  OF  MAN  CUT  SHOBT. 

t 

But  Jove  does  not  accomplish  all  that  man  de- 
signs. ^ 

ANOEB. 

Now  indeed  I  here  abjure  my  wrath,  for  it  is  not 
right  that  it  should  bum  forever  unappeased. 

So  Jeremiah  (ill  liS)— '*  I  will  not  keep  mine  anger  for- 
ever; "  and  Bphesians  (iv.  96)—"  Let  not  the  sun  go  down 
upon  your  wrath.** 

A  NOIST  MEETING. 

"lis  meet  to  listen  in  silence  without  interrup- 
tion, for  it  is  difficult  for  a  man  even  skilled  in 
speaking  to  deliver  his  sentiments  amidst  inter- 
ruptions. In  a  great  tumult  who  can  hear  or 
speak?  Even  the  best  of  orators  in  injured  in 
such  a  case. 

So  1  Ck)rlnthian8  (ziv.  81-88)— "If  anything  be  revealed  to 
another  that  sitteth  by,  let  the  first  hold  his  peace.  For  ye 
may  all  prophesy  one  by  one,  that  all  may  learn,  and  all  may 
be  comforted.  And  the  spirits  of  the  prophets  are  subject  to 
the  prophets.  For  God  is  not  the  author  of  confusion,  but  of 
peace,  as  in  all  churches  of  the  saints.' 


STBIFE  AND  BAGE. 

Would  that  strife  were  far  removed  from  gods 

and  men,  and  anger,  which  Impels  even  the  wisest 

to  violence,  which  mounts  in  tlie  breast  of  man 

like  smoke,  and  is  sweeter  to  the  taste  than  honey. 

So  Bomans  (ziiL  18)— **Not  in  strife  and  envying;"  and 
ndHppisnB  (iL  8)—'*  Let  nothing  be  done  through  strife  or 
vainglory;*'  and  Ecclesiastes (viL 9)— '' Be  not  hasty  hi  thy 
liMttobeangiy;  for  anger  resteth  in  the  bosom  of  fools." 

DEATH  WHEN  GOD  WILLS  IT. 

I  shall  then  meet  death  when  it  is  the  will  of 

Jove  and  the  other  gods. 

So  Job  (zlv.  14)-'*  All  the  days  of  my  appointed  time  will  I 
wsit,  tfll  my  diange  come." 


II 
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WHY  DO  YOU  STAND  HEBE  ALL  THE  DAY  IDLE?  " 


For  it  is  not  meet  to  stand  here  wasting  our 
time,  or  idly  loitering,  for  there  is  still  a  great 
work  to  be  done. 

So  Matthew  (zz.  0)—'*  Why  stand  ye  here  an  the  day  idle?" 
FOOD  NECE8SABY  FOB  THE  WABBIOB. 

For  no  man  all  day  till  set  of  sun  may  fight 

without  food.    Even  though  his  spirit  may  prompt 

him  to  fight,  yet  his  limbs  by  degrees  sink  under 

him;  worn  out  by  thirst  and  hunger,  his  knees 

shake  as  he  advances.    But  the  man  satiated  with 

wine  and  food  all  day  maintains  the  combat  with 

his  enemy;  his  spirit  remains  unbroken,  and  his 

limbs  are  unwearied,  till  both  armies  quit  the  field 

of  battle. 

8o  Psalms  (dv.  15)—**  Bread  which  strengtheneth  man's 
heart; "  and  1  Samuel  (xiv.  28)—**  Ouraed  be  the  man  that 
eateth  any  food  this  day.  And  the  people  were  faint  Then 
said  Jonathan,  Mine  eyes  have  been  enlightened,  because  I 
tasted  a  little  of  this  honey;  how  much  more,  if  haply  the 
people  had  eaten  freely  to-day,  for  had  not  there  been  now  a 
much  greater  slaughter  among  the  Philistines.* 
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NO  800NEB  SAID  THAN  DONE. 

Then,  soon  as  the  word  was  uttered,  the  work 

was  done. 

So  Genesis  (i.  8)—**  And  Gkxl  said.  Let  there  be  light:  and 
there  was  light; "  and  Psahns(xxxiii.  3)—**  For  He  spake,  and 
it  was  done:  He  commanded,  and  it  stood  fast " 
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HOMES. 


THE  PEBJT^BED. 

The  ForieA,  ye  who  wreak  vengeance  beneath 

the  earth  on  souls  of  men  forsworn. 

So  Exodus  (zz.  7)— "The  Lord  will  not  hold  him  guiltless 
that  taketh  His  name  in  vain; "  and  Zeohariah  (t.  4)—"  And 
it  shall  enter  into  ^e  house  of  the  thief  and  into  the  house  of 
him  that  sweareth  falsely  bj  mj  name." 

GOD  CAUSES  OBIEF8  TO    MAX. 

Father  Jove,  thou  certainly  bringest  sad  woes 
on  men. 

So  Job  (zzL  17)— "Ood  distributeth  sorrows  in  His  anger; " 
and  Isaiah  (xlv.  7)—"  I  form  the  light,  and  create  darkness;  I 
make  peace,  and  create  evil.  I  the  Lord  do  all  these  things;  ** 
and  Amos  (lit  6>-''  Shall  there  be  evil  in  a  city,  and  the  Lord 
hath  not  done  it  ?  " 

WHAT  IS  FATED  TO  MAN. 

p 

The  time  shall  come  when  he  shall  meet  the 
doom  which  Fate  has  spun  with  its  thread  at  his 
birth. 

So  Job  (zzliL  14)—"  He  performeth  the  thing  thaA  is  ap- 
pointed for  me." 

THE  OODS. 

The  gods  are  terrible  to  be  seen. 

So  Exodus  (zxxiil.  88)—"  There  shall  no  man  see  me  and 
Uve; "  and  Job  (zzzyii.  »>— ''  With  Ood  is  terrible  majesty." 

COUBAOS. 

It  is  Jove  that  at  will  gives  and  takes  courage 

from  men;  for  he  is  lord  of  all. 

So  1  Corinthians  (xii.  11)—"  Dividing  to  every  man  severally 
as  He  wi}]; "  and  Ephesians  (iv.  2)—*'  Unto  every  one  of  us  is 
given  grace  according  to  the  measure  of  the  gift  of  Christ." 

A  WAB  OF  WORDS. 

But  come,  let  us  not  talk  to  each  other  like  bab- 
bling  fools,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  battle- 
field. For  we  might  both  find  terms  of  reproach 
enough  to  sink  a  hundred-oared  galley;  so  volu- 
ble is  the  tongue  of  man,  glibly  giving  words  with- 
•dut  end  of  all  kinds ;  wide  is  the  range  of  language ; 
iuch  words  shalt  thou  hear  as  thou  speakest;  but 
«^hy  should  we  rail  and  fight  like  women,  who, 
arrayed  in  fierce  contest,  jar  in  the  streets  with 
wordy  war,  using  opprobrious  terms,  some  true, 
some  false,  for  so  their  rage  suggests. 

8oJob(xvili.6)— "Afoors  lips  enter  into  contention,  and 
his  mouth  oalleth  for  strokes; "  and  James  (iiL  5,  etc.)—''  And 
the  tongue  is  a  fire,  a  world  of  Inlqui^;  so  is  the  tongue 
among  our  members,  that  it  deflleth  the  whole  body,  and 
setteth  on  fire  the  course  of  nature;  and  it  is  set  on  fire  of 
hell:  the  tongue  can  no  man  tame;  it  is  an  unruly  evil,  full  of 
deadlypoison;"andMatthew(viLS)— "  With  what  measure 
ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again;  "  and  8  Timothy 
Ui.  88)—''  The  servant  of  the  Lord  must  not  strive  ; "  and 
Proverb6(xxx.  88)— "The  forcbig  of  wrath  bringeth  forth 
strife." 

EVEN  THE  8TB0NGEST    CAITNOT    ACCOMPLISH  ALL 

THINGS.  . 

Nor  will  Achilles  be  able  to  make  all  his  words 

good :  some  things  he  will  fulfil,  and  in  others  he 

will  f  aiL 

So  t^Balms  (xri.  11)—"  They  imagined  a  mischievous  device, 
which  they  are  notable  to  perform." 

"your  FATHEBS  WHERE  ABE  THEY?" 

But,  my  friend,  thou,  too,  must  die :  why  vainly 
wail?    Patrodus,  too,  is  dead,  thy  better  far. 


So  Zecbariah(l.  5)— "Tour  fathers  where  an  thejTawi 
the  prophets,  do  they  live  forever  ?  "—and  John  (viiL  tBh 
"  Art  Thou  greater  than  our  father  Abraham,  which  is  deed ! 
and  the  prophets  are  dead:  whom  makest  Thou  thyself  r " 

DEATH  COMES  AT  ALL  TIMES. 

Seest  thou  not  how  fair  and  stalwart  lam?  1 
am  the  son  of  noble  sire,  and  goddess-mother 
bom;  but  death  and  stubborn  fate  will  come  upon 
thee  and  me  at  mom,  or  eve,  or  midday. 

So  Ecdesiastes  m.  S>— "A  time  to  die;"  and  Hefaievs 
(iz.  27)—"  It  is  appointed  unto  men  once  to  die; "  and  Eaifc 
(ziil.  36)— '*  Watch  ye  therefore;  for  ye  know  not  when  the 
master  of  the  house  oometh,'at  even,  or  at  wiMnight,  or  atlhe 
cock-crowing,  or  in  the  morning." 

An^  Shakespeare  ("  Hamlet,"  act  L  sc.  8)— 


"  All  that  lives  must  die, 
Passing  through  nature  to  eternity'. 
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THE  GODS  MORE  POWERFUL  THAN  MSH. 

The  gods  are  more  powerful  than  men. 

So  1  Corinthians  (i.  8S)— "  Because  the  foolishness  of  Ood  h 
wiser  than  men;  and  the  weakness  of  Qod  is  stronger  tiMn 
men. 
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LIFE  OF  MEH. 

If  indeed  I  should  fi^t  for  the  sake  of  wretched 
mortals,  who,  like  leaves,  sometimes  flourish  in 
beauty,  and  eat  the  fruits  of  earth,  and  then  again 
wither  on  the  ground. 

So  Isaiah  (bciv.  6)—'*  We  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf." 

"god* 8  WAYS  ABE  PAST  FINDING  OUT." 

YHiy,  son  of  Peleus,  pursuest  thou  me  witii  swift 
feet,  who  am  an  immortal,  while  thou  art  a  mor- 
tal ?    Hast  thou  not  yet  discovered  my  godhead  f 

So  Psalms (Izxvii.  19)— "Thy  footsteps  are  not  known;" 
and  Acts  (ix.  4)—"  Why  persecutest  thou  me?  "— andBomtoB 
(xi.  88)—"  His  ways  are  past  findhig  out" 

TO  DIE  IN  YOUTH. 

It  is  honorable  for  youth  to  die  in  battle,  stniek 
with  the  sharp  spear;  all  things  are  becoming  to 
him  in  death;  but  when  dogs  disfigure  the  houy 
head  and  hoary  beard  of  the  old  man  lying  ia 
death,  this  is  misery  the  last  and  worst  to  mortals. 

FAMILIAB  TALK. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  hold  light  talk,  like 
youth  and  maid  under  the  shade  of  oak  or  rock, 
as  youth  and  maid  might  hold. 

THE  BALANCE  IN  WHICH  MAN'S  FATE  18  WEIGHED. 

And  then  the  father  of  gods  hung  out  the  golden 
scales,  and  put  in  each  the  lots  of  doom, — the  one 
of  Achilles,  the  other  of  horse-taming  Heetor,— 
and  weighs  with  equal  hands  their  destinies; 
down  sank  the  scale,  weighted  with  Hector's 
death,  down  to  Pluto;  and  then  even  ApoUo 
abandons  him  to'his  fate. 

Milton  ("  Paradise  Lost,"  iv.  900)  says:- 

"First  He  weighed 
The  pendulous  round  earth,  with  balaaoedair 
In  counterpoise;  now  ponders  all  events, 
Battles  and  realms:  in  these  He  puts  two  weights, 
The  sequel  each  of  parting  and  of  fight; 
The  latter  quick  flew  and  kiclced  the  beam." 


HOMEB. 
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TBX  WOIT  AHD  THB  LAMB. 

As  no  firm  concord  can  exist  between  lions  and 

men,  nor  do  wolves  and  lambs  unite  in  harmony, 

but  ceaseless  enmity  dwells  between  them. 

So  IniahOzT.  as>— **  Tbe  wolf  and  the  lamb  shall  feed  to- 
gether; "  and  Luke  (z.8)— "I  send  you  forth  as  lambs  among 
wolves." 

BVKBT  KIND  OF  VIBTUS. 

Be  mindful  of  eveiy  kind  of  virtue. 

So2  Peter  (L  6-7)— "And  besides  this,  giving  an  dflSgenoe, 
add  to  your  faith,  vtrtue;  and  to  virtue,  knowledge;  and  to 
knowledge,  temperance;  and  to  temperance,  patience;  and 
to  patience,  godliness;  and  to  godliness,  brotherly  kindness; 
and  to  brotheriy  kindness,  charity." 

THE  80UL. 

Strange,  but  truf ,  that  there  are  souls  and  spec- 
tres in  the  abodes  of  Hades,  but  corporeal  materi- 
als there  are  none  at  alL 

So  Ecctesiastes  (ix.  5)— ^'For  the  Uvlng  know  that  they 
shall  die:  but  the  dead  know  not  anything,  neither  have  they 
any  more  a  reward;  for  the  memory  of  them  is  forgotten." 


OBDBF. 

There  is  also  a  satiety  of  grief. 

So  1  Samuel  (xvL  1)—**  How  long  wilt  thou  moum  f 
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HOT  8TBEKOTH  BUT  SKILL  OBTAINS  THE  PRIZE. 

The  woodman  is  superior  by  knowledge  of  his 
art  rather  than  by  strength ;  the  pilot  guides  the 
swift  ship  in  the  dark-blue  sea  by  skill,  when  it  is 
tempest^ossed ;  the  charioteer  is  superior  to  his 
rival  by  his  skilL 

So  Eodesiastes  (ix.  16)—**  Wisdom  is  better  than  strength; " 
and  (x.  10)—**  If  the  iron  be  blunt,  and  he  do  not  whet  the 
edge,  then  must  he  put  to  more  strength;  but  wisdom  Is  prof- 
itri>le  to  direct.** 

BE  CAUTIOUS. 

Beware  of  striking  thy  foot  against  a  stone,  a 
Bource  of  joy  to  others,  a  shame  to  thyself;  but, 
my  friend,  be  cautious  and  be  guarded. 

So  FsaluMi  (xcL  18)— "Lest  thou  dash  ttiy  foot  against  a 
rtone." 

JUDGE   IMPABTIALLT. 

Decide  between  both  justly,  and  not  with 
favor. 

So  Deuteronomy  (1. 17)—"  Ye  shall  not  respect  persons  in 
jodgment,  but  ye  shall  hear  the  small  as  well  as  the  great; " 
and  Proverbs  (zviil.  5>-**  It  Is  not  good  to  aooept  the  person 
«( lbs  wicked,  to  overthrow  the  righteous  in  Judgment.** 

THE  FOLLIES  OF  TOUTH. 

Thou  knowest  the  over-eager  yehemence  of 
youth;  quick  in  temper,  but  weak  in  judgment! 

So  Job  (xvtH.  5)—**  Thou  makest  me  to  possess  the  iniqul- 
ttas  of  my  youth;  **  and  Fsafans  (xrv.  7>— **  Remember  not  the 
riasoC my  youth." 

THE  FAILING  OF  OLD   AGE. 

For  thou  no  more  canst  box  or  wrestle,  or  throw 
the  javelin  in  sportive  strife,  or  race  with  flying 
feet  in  running;  for  now  the  heavy  hand  of  age 
rests  upon  thee. 


So  John  (zzi.  18)— "When  thou  wast  young,  thou  girdedeat 
thyself,  and  walkedest  whither  thou  wouldest,  but  when  thou 
shall  be  old,  thou  shalt  stretch  forth  thy  hands,  and  others 
shall  gird  thee,  and  cany  thee  whither  thou  wouldest  not 

MAN  DOOIOCD  TO  LOSE  FBIEND6. 

For  some  may  have  lost  a  friend  dearer  than 
brother  or  son;  but  after  having  wept  and  la- 
mented, he  dismisses  his  cai'e,  for  the  Fates  have 
bestowed  a  patient  mind  on  man. 

So  Job  (v.  7)—"  Tet  man  is  bom  unto  trouble,  as  the  sparks 
fly  upward.** 

OBISF. 

My  son,  why,  weeping  and  grieving,  dost  tiion 

wear  away  tliy  soul,  forgetful  both  of  food  and 

sleep  ? 

So  1  Samuel (L  8)— "Why  weepest  thou?  and  why  eatest 
thou  not?  and  why  is  thy  heart  grieved  ?  **-Hmd  Proverbs 
(zi.  IS)—'*  By  sorrow  of  the  heart  the  spirit  is  broken.** 

LOSS   OF  CHILDREN. 

Unhappy  that  I  am,  since  I  had  the  noblest 

children,  and  now  I  have  none  of  them  left. 

So  Genesis  (zlii.  86)—"  Me  have  ye  bereaved  of  my  chil- 
dren: Joseph  is  not,  and  Simeon  is  not,  and  ye  will  take  Ben- 
Jamin  away;  **  and  Jeremiah  (xxxi.  15)—'*  A  voice  was 
heard  in  Bamah,  lamentation,  and  bitter  weeping,  Rachel 
weeping  for  her  children,  refused  to  be  comforted  for  her 
children,  because  they  were  not.** 

TWO   UBNB   CONTAINING   GOOD  AND  EVIL. 

For  there  is  no  advantage  to  be  gained  from 
woful  lamentation:  the  gods  have  spun  the  thread 
for  wretched  mortals  that  they  should  live  in  sor- 
row, while  they  themselves  are  free  from  cares. 
Two  urns  lie  beside  thd  door  of  Jove,  one  full  of 
evil  gifts,  and  one  of  good,  from  which  thunder- 
ing Jove,  mingling,  gives  portions,  now  of  the 
bskd  and  now  of  the  good.  To  whomsoever  he  gives 
of  the  bad,  he  makes  him  wretched  indeed ;  grind- 
ing misery  drives  him  an  outcast  over  the  earth ; 
he  wanders  abroad,  honored  neither  by  gods  nor 
men. 

So  Job  (ii.  10)—"  What!  shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hand 
of  Ood,  and  shall  we  not  receive  evil  ?  **— and  Psalms  (Ixxv.  8) 
— "  In  the  hand  of  the  Lord  there  Is  a  cup;  it  is  fuD  of  mixt- 
ure; '*  and  Isaiah  (zlv.  7>— "  I  form  the  light,  and  create 
darkness;  I  make  peace,  and  create  evil.*' 

FOOLS    PEBISH    BT  THEIB   OWN   FOLLT. 

Fools !  they  perished  in  their  mad  aiTOgance. 

Bo  1  Chronicles  (x.  18V-"So  Saul  died  for  his  transgrea- 
glons;  **  and  Proverbs  (xi.  6)—*'  The  wicked  shall  fall  by  his 
own  wickedness;  **  and  (xilL  8)—"  Wickedness  overthroweth 
the  sinners;  **  and  Hosea  (xili.  9)—"  Thou  hast  destroyed  thy- 
self.*' 

MAN    THE  CAUSE   OF  HIS  OWN   ILLS. 

Strange  that  men  should  blame  the  gods,  laying 
all  their  woes  on  us,  while  it  is  they  tliemselves 
that  bring,  by  their  own  senseless  acts,  pangs 
which  fate  had  never  decreed. 

So  Lamentations  (iii.  88)—"  For  he  doth  not  afflict  wllllagly, 
nor  grieve  the  children  of  men.  Wherefore  doth  a  living 
man  complain,  a  man  for  the  punishment  of  his  sins  ?  "  and 
Eaekiel  (xviii.  94)—*^  In  his  trespass  that  he  hath  trespassed, 
and  in  his  sin  that  he  hath  sinned,  in  them  shall  he  die.  Yet 
ye  say,  The  way  of  the  Lord  is  not  equal.  Hear  now,  O 
house  of  Israel,  Is  not  my  way  equal?  are  not  your  ways  un- 
equal?" 
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IT  18  'A  WISE  80K  WHO  KNOWS  HIS  OWK  FATHER. 

My  mother  says  in  sooth  that  I  am  sprung  from 
him,  bat  I  myself  do  not  know,  for  no  one  can  by 
himself  by  any  means  know  his  own  father. 

AFFLUENCE. 

Would  that  I  were  the  happy  son  of  some  blest 
man  whom  old  age  has  overtaken  in  full  enjoy- 
ment of  his  wealth. 

BEMEMBEB  THAT  THOU  ART  NO  L0N6EB  A  CHILD. 

Thou  shouldst  not  follow  after  childish  things, 
since  thou  art  no  longer  a  child. 

So  1  Corinthians  (zilL  11>-"  When  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as 
a  child,  I  understood  as  a  child,  I  thought  as  a  child;  but 
when  I  became  a  man,  I  pat  away  child tsh  things/' 

FEW  SONS  BTVAL  THEIR  BRAVE  SIRES. 

For  few  sons  are  equal  to  their  sires;  most  of 
them  are  less  worthy;  only  a  few  are  superior  to 
their  father. 

So  Eodesiastes  (U.  18)-''  Yea,  I  hated  aU  my  labor  which 
I  bad  taken  under  the  sun;  becwise  I  should  leave  it  unto  the 
man  that  shall  be  after  me.  And  who  knoweth  whether  he 
shall  be  a  wise  man  or  a  fool  ?" 

WALK  NOT  IN  THE  WAYS  OF  THE  UNGODLY. 

Fly  the  advice  and  ways  of  fools,  since  they  are 
neither  sensible  nor  just;  they  *know  not  that 
death  and  gloomy  fate  are  close  by. 

So  Faalms  (1. 1)—"  Blessed  is  the  man  that  walketh  not  in 
the  ooimsel  of  the  ungodly;  **  and  Eodesiastes  (ix.  12)—"  For 
man  also  knoweth  not  his  time :  as  the  fishes  that  are  taken 
in  an  evil  net,  and  as  the  birds  that  are  caught  in  the  snare; 
■o  are  the  sons  of  men  snared  in  an  evil  time,  when  it  f alleth 
suddenly  upon  them." 

ENJOY  THE   PRESENT. 

Let  no  thoughts  of  outrage,  let  no  rough  words, 
hanker  in  thy  bosom,  but  eat  and  drink  as  of  old. 

THIS  IS  NOT  WITHOUT  THE  WILL  OF  GOD. 

Be  of  good  cheer,  my  nurse,  since  this  counsel 
is  of  heaven. 

So  8  Kings  <xTiii.  S5)— "  Am  I  now  oome  up  without  the 
Lord  against  this  place  to  destroy  it  f  "—and  Acts  (xxvii.  22) 
— "  And  now  I  exhort  you  to  be  of  good  cheer;  for  there  stood 
by  me  this  night  the  angel  of  God. 
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MODESTY. 

It  is  a  shame  for  a  young  man  to  question  men 

of  riper  years. 

So  Job  (zzxii.  6)—"  I  am  young,  and  ye  are  very  old;  where- 
fore I  was  afraid,  and  durst  not  show  you  mine  opinion." 

CPOD  WILL   SUGGEST  SOME  THINGS. 

Thou  thyself  wilt  imagine  some  things  in  thine 
own  inmost  breast,  and  a  god  will  suggest  others. 

So  Luke  (xiL  12>-"For  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  teach  you  In 
the  same  hour  what  ye  ought  to  say.** 

ALL  BEQUIBB  THE  AID  OF  GOD. 

Pray,  for  all  mankind  require  the  assistance  of 
the  gods. 


)  So  Acts  (xvU.  StO-"  As  though  God  needed  anytiiii«,M- 
ing  He  giveth  to  all  life  and  breath  and  aU  things;  that  they 
should  seek  the  Lord,  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  Him  and 
find  Him;  for  in  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  oar  be- 
ing; *'  and  James  (1.  6)—'*  If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  !et  fatal 
ask  of  God;'*  and  1  Thnothy  (iL  4>-'*  Who  wfll  haTeaUma 
to  be  saved,  and  to  come  unto  the  knowledge  of  the  tnith.** 

THE  MIND  OF  GOD  IS  UNCHANGEABLE. 

For  the  mind  of  the  ever-existing  gods  is  not 
lightly  changed. 

So  Malachi  (iil.  6)-'*  For  I  am  the  Lord:  I  change  not:" 
and  James  (i.  17)—''  With  whom  is  no  variableness,  netthv 
shadow  of  turning." 

GOD  OMNIPOTENT. 

God  can  easily,  if  He  wills,  save  man  even  from 
the  most  remote  part  of  space. 

So  Jeremiah  (zziiL  88)— *' Am  I  a  dod  at  hand,  and  nots 
God  afar  off?" 

DEATH. 

But  death  is  the  common  lot  of  all;  nor  are  the 
gods  able  to  ward  it  off  even  from  their  favorites 
when  the  destroying  fate  which  is  ta  lay  him  out 
at  length  has  come  upon  him. 

So  fsahns  (xUk.  10)—"  For  he  seeth  that  wise  men  die,  like- 
wise  the  fool  and  the  brutish  person  perish,  and  leave  tbtt 
wealth  to  others." 

A  LITTLE  STONE. 

A  roc]c,  however  small,  may  keep  back  a  gmt 

wave. 

So  James  (iii.  4)—"  Behold  also  the  ships,  which,  thoogli 
they  be  so  great,  and  are  driven  of  fierce  winda,  yet  are  thej 
turned  about  with  a  very  small  helm,  whithersoever  the 
govenior  Usteth." 

WANDEB  NOT  FAB  FBOM  TOUB  HOME. 

And  thou,  my  friend,  be  not  long  at  a  distance 
from  thy  home. 

So  Proverbs  (zxvii.  8)—'*  As  a  bird  that  wandereth  thn 
her  nest ;  so  is  a  man  that  wandereth  from  his  place." 

NO*ONE  CAN  CONTEND  WITH  JOVE. 

Assuredly  no  one  mortal-bom  would  think  to 
vie  with  Jove. 

So  Isaiah  (xlv.  9>-"  Woe  unto  him  that  striveth  with  his 
Maker." 

MOUBNING  FOB  THE  DEAD. 

I  do  not  deem  it  improper  to  shed  tears  over 
him  who  has  died  and  met  a  gloomy  fate:  the  ritei 
of  woe  are  all  that  the  living  can  bestow^to  shear 
the  (graceful  curl  and  let  fall  the  tender  tear  dom 
the  cheek. 

So  Bodeeiastes  (zli.  6>— "Man  goeth  to  his  kwg  home,  sad 
the  mourners  go  about  the  streets/* 

WISDOM  OF  Sn^ENCE. 

Thou  hast  spoken  as  much  as  a  prudent  man 
ought. 

So  Proverbs  (x.  19);  and  Boclgrtsates  (v.  S>-"L0t  Unr 
words  be  few." 


A  MIBTH-INBPIBINO  BOWL. 

Forthwith  Helen  mixed  a  mirth-inspiring  b<nrl 
from  which  they  drank,  assuager  of  sorrow  sad 
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wntb,  that  makes  man  forgetf til  of  all  the  ilU  of 
life.  Whoeirer  swallows  the  draught,  when  it  has 
been  mixed  in  the  bowl,  will  not  let  fall  a  tear  for 
one  whole  day  adown  his  cheek,  not  even  though 
his  father  and  mother  were  lying  in  the  throes  of 
death,  not  even  though  a  man  should  slay  before 
his  eyes  a  brother  or  a  son ;  no,  not  even  though  his 
own  eyes  beheld  it 

So  PnyveirliB.(zx3EL  6>— "  Otve  strong  drink  unto  him  that  is 
ntdy  to  perish,  and  wine  unto  those  that  be  of  heavy  hearts. 
Let  him  drink,  and  forget  his  poverty,  and  remember  his 
miserj  no  more.'* 

BEMEHBSR  THE  COUMAKBS  OF  CK>D. 

The  gods  have  always  wished  men  to  be  mindful 
of  their  precepts. 

So  Kumbers  (zv.  88)—"  Let  them  make  fringes,  that  he  may 
look  upon  ttiein,  and  remember  ail  the  comnuuodments  of 
the  Lord." 

PUT  A.  OUASD  09  THT  TONOUB. 

And  he  would  have  escaped  death,  even  though 
hated  by  Minerva,  if  he  had  not  uttered  arrogant 
words,  and  thus  fallen  into  great  crime. 

So  Prorerbfi  (xii.  18)—''  The  wicked  is  snared  by  the  trans- 
gKSBion  of  his  Upe;'*  and  (xiii.  8)— "He  that  keepeth  his 
Booth  keepeth  his  Ufe:  but  he  that  openeth  wide  his  Ups 
dian  have  destruction;"  and  (zvUi.  7)—"  A  fool's  mouth  is 
Usdestmctlon,  and  his  lips  are  the  snare  of  his  souL 
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EliTSIUK. 

But  the  immortal  gods  shall  send  thee  to  the 
plains  of  Elysium,  and  the  utmost  bounds  of 
earth,  where  -dwells  Rhadamanthus  with  auburn 
hau:  there  man's  whole  existence  is  a  state  of 
ease:  no  snow  is  there,  nor  violent  storms,  nor 
rain;  but  Oceanus  ever  sends  the  gently-blowing 
western  gales  to  refresh  wearied  men. 

Tteanyson  C*  Morte  d^Arthur  ^')  says— 

"  Where  falls  nor  hail  or  rain  or  any  snow. 
Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly." 

Svlaboiinie  ("  Atalanta  in  Calydon  '*)  says— 

**  Lands  undJscoverable  in  the  unheard-of  west, 
Bound  which  thestrong  stream  of  a  sacred  sea 
Rolls  without  wind  forever,  and  the  sun 
There  shows  not  her  white  wings  and  windy  feet, 

.  Nor  thunder,  nor  swift  rain  saith  anything, 
Kor  the  sun  bums,  but  aU  things  rest  and  thrive." 

TO  BPEAK  TO  THE  AIB. 

It  is  base  to  speak  vain  words. 

80  Job(xv.  SV— **  Should  a  wise  man  utter  vain  words,  and 
ffl  his  bd|y  with  the  east  whidt  "-and  (zvi.  8)— "  ShaU  vain 
words  have  an  eodl " 

A  SYLVAN  SCENE. 

Around  the  cave  trees  grew  in  utmost  beauty- 
elders  and  poplars  and  fragrant-scented  cypresses, 
in  which  all  birds  of  ample  wing  had  nests — owls, 
hawks,  and  long-tongued  water-fowl,  that  plunge 
mto  the  sea-waves.  The  cave  in  front  was  spread 
▼ith  a  green  vine,  clustering  with  ripe  grapes; 
fotiT  springs  ran  with  limpid  water  near  to  each 
other,  flowing  here  and  there;  around,  a  meadowy 
Sroond  was  seen,  covered  with  violets  and  green 
pualey  rsuch  a  spot  even  a  god  might  well  admire 
>od  wander  over  with  delight. 


THE  WILL  OF  GOD.  '  / 

But  assuredly  it  is  by  no  means  possible  that 
any  other  god  should  dare  to  disobey  the  will  of 
Jove,  or  render  it  nulL 

80  Job  (rxiii.  18)—"  But  He  is  in  one  mind,  and  who  can 
turn  Him;  *'  and  Proverbs  (xix.  SI)—''  There  are  many  devices 
in  a  man's  heart;  nevertheless  the  counsel  of  the  Lord,  that 
shall  stand.*' 

BEWARE  OF  THE  ANOEB  OF  OOD. 

Beware  of  the  wrath  of  Jove,  lest  at  some  future 
period  he  wreak  his  anger  upon  thee. 

80  Fsalms  (ii.  IS)—"  Kiss  the  Son,  lest  He  be  angry,  and  ye 
perish  from  the  way,  when  His  wrath  is  kindled  but  a  Uttle.'' 

THE  OMNISCIENCE  OF  GOD. 

The  gods,  who  dwell  in  the  broad  heaven,  supe- 
rior to  me  in  knowledge  and  understanding. 

So  Psalms  (zciv.  10)—"  He  that  teacheth  man  knowledge, 
shall  He  not  know?  "—and  1  Corinthians  (i.  S5)— "  Because  the 
foolishness  of  Ood  is  wiser  than  men;  and  the  weakness  of 
God  is  stronger th^  men.* 
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A  MEECIFUL  DISPOSITION. 

For  I  have  a  kind  disposition,  nor  am  I  iron- 
hearted,  but  pitifuL 

So  Fsalms  (xxzvlL  S6>— "  A  good  man  is  ever  merciful; " 
and  (cxiL  4)—"  He  is  greudous  and  full  of  compassion;  a  good 
man  showeth  a  favor/* 

DIANA. 

Like  the  huntress  Diana,  whose  delight  is  set  on 
her  arrows,  in  the  mountains,  either  on  lofty  Tay- 
getus  or  Erymanthus,  delighting  in  boars  and 
swift  stags;  with  her  the  rural  nymphs,  daughters 
of  8Dgis-bearing  Jove,  sport  in  playful  games, 
while  her  mother,  Latona,  is  glad  at  heart;  in 
head  and  shoulders  she  overtops  them  all,  but!  is 
easily  .distinguished,  even  where  all  are  lovely. 
So  also  did  the  virgin  excel  all  her  maidens.        « 

So  Proverbs  (zxxi.  S8>— "  Her  children  arise  up  and  call  her 
blesBBd;  her  husband  also,  and  he  praiseth  her." 

DBSCBIPnON  OF  TEOE  HAPPY  LIFE  OF  WOMAN. 

May  the  gods  grant  to  thee  all  thy  heart's  de« 
sire,  a  husband,  and  home,  and  firm  union  of  soul 
with  thy  partner;  for  there  is  nothing  more  de- 
lightful than  when  husband  and  wife  m^age 
their  affairs  in  close  union,  exciting  envy  in  their 
foes  and  joy  to  all  who  wish  them  well;  they 
themselves  feel  and  enjoy  their  happy  state. 

So  Ecclesiastes  (Ix.  9>— "  Live  joyfully  with  the  wife  whom 
thou  loveet  all  the  days  of  the  life  of  thy  vanity,  which  He 
hath  given  thee  under  the  sun,  all  the  days  of  thy  vanity-  for 
that  is  thy  portion  in  this  life,  and  in  thy  labor  which  thou 
takest  under  the  sun." 

HAPPINESS. 

God  himself  metes  out  happiness  to  men,  to 
the  good  and  bad,  to  each  as  to  Him  seems  best. 

So  1  Chronicles (xxix.  18)— "Both  riches  and  honor  come 
of  Thee,  and  Thou  reignest  over  all;  and  in  Thine  hand  is 
power  and  might;  and  in  Thine  hand  it  is  to  make  great,  and 
to  g^ve strength  unto  all; "  and  EcclesiasteB  (ix.  IV- "  No  man 
moveth  either  love  or  hatred  by  all  that  is  before  them;  all 
things  are  alike  to  all,  there  is  one  event  to  the  righteous  and 
to  the  wicked." 
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"WHAT  WE  GIVE  TO  THE  POOB  WE  LEND    TO  GOD. 

For  Btrangers  and  poor  are  all  sent  by  Jove;  a 
gift,  howeyer  little,  is  grateful  to  them. 

So  Proverbs  (xiz.  17)— ''He  that  hath  pity  upon  the  poor 
lendeth  unto  the  Lord ;  and  that  which  he  hath  given  will  He 
pay  him  again/' 

BUGGED  If  ABUfEBS. 

For  they  do  not  endure  f  oi*eigner8,  nor  do  they 
care  for  those  who  come  from  other  lands.  Trust- 
ing in  thoir  swif trailing  ships,  they  make  their 
way  over  the  mighty  deep,  since  the  Ruler  of  the 
sea  h»s  gireu  it  to  them ;  their  ships  are  swift  as 
winged  bird,  or  even  thought. 

80  Job  (ix.  26)—"  My  days  are  passed  away  as  the  swift 
ships; ''  and  Fsahns  (zc.  9)—*'  We  qwnd  our  years  as  a  tale 
that  Is  told/* 

MABLT  FIBMNE88. 

Let  not  thy  spirit  fail  thee,  for  the  undaunted 

does  best  in   every  enterprise,  even    though  he 

come  from  realms  unknown. 

80  Deuteronomy  (tttj.  8)— "Fear  not,  neither  be  dis- 
mayed/* 

HE  DE8TB0T8  AND  18  DB8TB0YED. 

He  extirpated  the  godless  rac^,  but  perished  in 

their  ruin. 

80  Proverbs  (ttIt.  8)->"  But  when  the  wicked  beareth  rule, 
the  people  mourn." 

A  BELOVED  QUEEN. 

Thus  she  was  honored  from  the  heart,  and  is  so 
botli  by  dear  children,  by  Alcinous  and  people,  in 
whose  eyes  she  is  as  it  were  a  goddess,  as  she 
passes  through  the  city;  for  she  lacks  nothing  in 
sound  sense  and  judgment,  healing  the  strife 
among  those  whom  she  loves. 

A  OABDBN. 

Outside  the  palace,  near  the  door,  a  spacious 
garden  lies,  four  acres  in  extent;  round  it  a  fence 
on  all  sides;  tall  trees  spring  in  abundance,  pears, 
pomegranates,  apple-trees  with  fair  fruit,  luscious 
fig-trees  and  luxuriant  olives;  their  fruit  is  always 
there,  nor  fails  all  the  year  round,  winter  and 
summer,  but  ever  the  western  breese  causes  some 
to  bud  and  others  to  ripen;  each  dropping  pear 
another  pear  supplies,  on  apples  apples,  grapes 
on  grapes,  figs  on  figs  arise. 

THE  FATE  OF  MAN. 

There  shall  he  suffer  whatever  destiny  and  the 
dread  Fates  have  spun  for  him  with  their  thread 
of  doom  when  his  mother  gave  him  birth. 

HUNGEB. 

For  there  is  nothing  more  importunate  than  a 

hungry  stomach,  which  will  not  allow  a  man  to 

forget  it,  whatever  be  his  cares  and  sorrows. 

So  Eoclesfastes  (vi.  7)—"  All  the  labor  of  man  Is  for  his 
mouth,  and  yet  the  appetite  Is  not  flUed; ''  and  Proverbs  (xvl. 
26)—"  He  that  laboreth,  laboreth  for  himself;  for  his  lAouth 
craveth  it  of  him/^ 

HEN  A  JEALOUS  BACE. 

For  we,  the  race  of  men,  are  jealous  in  temper. 

80  Numbers  (v.  14)—'*  If  the  spirit  of  Jealousy  come  upon  a 
man" 
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DBINBINO  AC00BDIN6  TO  THE  PLEABUBB  OF  BACH. 

And  beside  him  a  cup  of  vrine  to  drink  at  Us 
pleasure. 

80  Esther  (i.  8)—"  And  the  drinking  was  according  to  the 
law,  that  they  should  do  according  to  every  man's  plesiare." 

GOD  GIVES    DIFFEBENT    TALENTS    TO    DIFFBBUT 

MEN. 

God  gives  not  noble  gifts  to  all  men,  neither 
nature's  charms,  nor  inteUect,  nor  eloquence,  for 
one  man  is  inferior  in  outward  form,  while  God 
makes  up  for  this  defect  by  eloquence,  and  thus 
he  is  admired  by  all ;  he  spesJcs  sweeter  than  honey, 
and  with  modesty  steals  away  our  souls,  distin- 
guished amidst  the  surrounding  multitude;  in 
public  he  appears  a  god;  while  another  is  fair 
as  the  ethereal  beings  in  form,  but  "round  bis 
words  grace  sits  not  like  a  coronet." 

So  Psahns  (zlv.  4)—'*  Graoe  Is  poured  Into  thy  lipit  ^  and 
Song  of  Solomon  (Iv.  8>— "  Thy  speeoh  Iscemely;  **  and  1 0o- 
rinthians  (xii.  4>~"  Now  there  are  diversities  of  gifts,  bat  the 
same  Spirit;  "  and  Matthew  (zxv.  16)—**  And  unto  one  he 
gave  five  talents,  to  another  two,  and  to  another  one;  to 
every  man  aooording  to  his  several  abili^/* 

WOMEN  SHOULD  BEMAIN  IN  THEIB  HOMES. 

The  goddesses  remained  each  modestly  at  hooM. 
80  Titus  (ii.  5)—"  Discreet,  chaste,  keepers  at  home.*' 

THE  GODS  GIVEBS  OF  BLESSINGS. 

The  gods,  givers  of  what  is  good. 

80  Matthew  (vH  IIW  God  wUl  give  good  things  to  than 
that  ask  Him ;"  and  James  (L 17)—"  Every  good  gift  and  evety 
perfect  gift  is  from  above,  and  cometh  down  from  tiie  FUher 
of  lights,  with  whom  Is  no  variableness,  neither  ohadcnr  tf 
turning." 

EVIL  DEEDS. 

Evil  deeds  prosper  never. 

So  Proverbs  (xi.  81)—"  Though  hand  join  fa  jiand,  Ite 
wicked  shall  not  be  nnpimished;"  and  (sdz.  S>~**lDtlietiM»- 
gression  of  an  evil  man  there  is  a  snare." 

STTBETY  FOB  THE  UNJUST. 

He  suffers  who  gives  sorety  for  the  nnjiiBt. 

So  Proverbs  (vl.  1>-"  If  thou  be  surety  for  thy  friend,  then 
art  snared  with  the  words  of  thy  mouth;  **  and  (zL  15)—''  He 
that  is  surety  for  a  stranger  ahaQ  sauat  for  It;  and  he  ttift 
hateth  suretTshlp  Is  sure.** 

THE  POBT. 

Poets  are  worthy  of  honor  and  respect  from  all 
men  upon  the  earth,  heoanse  the  Muse  has  taught 
them  to  sing  lays,  and  loves  the  harmonioiis  net. 

A  FEAST. 

Let  us  all  rejoice  together,  hosts  and  guests* 
since  it  is  hest  so. 

So  Ecclesiastes  (viii.  15)~"Then  I  commended  mir4^  be- 
cause a  man  hath  no  better  thing  under  the  sun  than  to  ttt>t 
and  to  drink,  and  to  be  merry;**  and  (x.  19)— **A  feast  H 
made  for  hiughter.^ 
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THE  WILL  OF  THE  LOBD  BB  DONE. 

Some  things  Q06  will  hring  to  pass,  and  otiun 
will  be  unaccomplished,  according  to  His  wiD. 

SoActsCzzl.  14)-"The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done;**aBd 
James  (\r.  16)-**  If  the  Lord  will.  weshaU  do  thiior  ttat*' 
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THE  CAUUOTT  IS  FBOM  GOD. 

The  (^8  have  contriyed  this  misfortune,  and 
destined  it  for  men,  that  it  might  be  a  theme  of 
f tttuie  song. 

So2Kings  (vi.  88)—*'  This  evil  is  of  the  Lord; "  and  Amos 
OiL  6>— **  Shall  th^e  be  eyil  in  the  city,  and  the  Lord  hath  not 
doneitY** 

AK  BQTTAL  DIYIBIOlf. 

We  have  divided  the  many  possessions  which 
we  received,  so  that  no  one  has  gone  away  deprived 
of  his  share. 

So  1  Samuel  (zzz.  84)—"  As  his  part  is  that  goetfa  down  to 
the  battle,  loshaU  his  part  be  that  tarriath  by  the  stuff:  they 
BhaU  part  alike." 

ALL  OBOW  SPONTAU'EOUSLY. 

They  neither  plant  nor  sow,  but  all  things  grow 
without  ploughing  or  sowing,  wiieat,  barley,  and 
vine! 

8eeSKfaigB(xlz.  89)-**  Te  shall  eat  this  year  things  that 
groir  of  themaelTes." 

THOU  CANST  NOT   ESCAPE  THE  DISEASE    SEITT  BY 

GOD. 

Thou  canst  by  no  means  escape  the  disease  sent 
by  mighty  Jove. 

So  1  Samuel  (It.  8)— "Who  shall  deliver  ub  out  of  the  hand 
of  these  mighty  Gods  ?  these  are  the  Gods  that  smote  the 
ligyptiaiis; "  and  1  Peter  (▼.  6>— **  Hmnble  youreelves  there- 
fore imder  the  mighty  hand  of  Qod.** 

DO  NOT  IBBITATE  THE  IBA8CIBLB. 

Unhappy  man,  why  dost  thou  exasperate  a  sav- 
age wretch? 

8o  Judges  (xvliL  2S>— *'  Let  not  thy  Toioe  be  heard  among 
TB, lefitaagry  fellows nm upon  thee,  and  thou  lose  thy  Ufe, 
with  the  lives  of  thy  household."^ 

FOLLY. 

For  we  perished  by  our  own  folly. 

8o  Ftoverbe  (L  83>— "  The  turning -away  of  the  simple  shall 
day  them;  ***  and  (xL  8)—**  The  perverseness  of  transgressors 
diaa  destn^  them; "  and  Bosea(xiiL  OK''Th«a  hast  de- 
rtroywltl^yself." 

THE  ADTICB  OF  BAD  COMPANIONS. 

The  bad  counsel  of  my  companions  got  the  bet- 
ter of  me. 

8o  9  Samuel  (xvii  14)— "And  Absalom  and  aU  the  men  of 
hnelaaid.  The  counsel  of  Hushai  the  archlte  is  better  than 
the  eomuel  of  Ahlthophel:  for  the  Lord  had  appointed  to  de- 
tBSt  the  good  counsel  of  Ahlthophel,  to  the  hitent  that  the 
Lord nigbt bring erfl  upon  Absalom;^  and  1  Kings  (zii.  18) 
— **  And  the  king  answeired  the  people  roughly,  and  f onook 
the  old  men'^  counsel  that  they  gave  him;  and  spake  to  them 
after  the  counsel  of  the  young  men,  saying.  My  father  made 
Toor  ycte  heavy,  I  win  add  to  your  yoke:  my  father  also 
chaetind  you  with  whips,  but  I  will  chastise  you  with  scor- 
ploas.^* 

BAD  COMPANIONS. 

Bad  oompsnions  have  ruined  me,  and  in  addition 
to  these,  excessive  sleep. 

So  Proverbs  (sdii.  iM»-'*Be  not  among  the  wfne-blbbers; 
SBKng  riotous  eaten  of  flesh;  for  the  drunkard  and  the 
ijhitlQa  shall  come  to  poverty,  and  drowsineas  shall  clothe  a 
nan  with  rags." 


"  LOVE  NOT  SLEEP." 

A  man  who  does  not  sleep  has  a  double  reward. 

8a Proverbs (zx.  18>— "Love  not  sleep,  lest  thou  come  to 
poverty:  open  thine  eyes,  and  thou  shalt  be  sadsfled  with 
bread." 

TBABS  VAIN  IN    MISEBT. 

But  tears  in  mortal  miseries  are  vain. 

A  MIND  NOT  TO  BE  CHABMED. 

In  thy  breast  there  is  a  mind  that  cannot  be 
gained  over  by  charming.  ^ 

So  Fsahns  (IvliL  6)—"  Which  will  not  hearken  to  the  voice 
of  charmers,  charming  never  so  wisely.' 
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.    WHY  DOST  THOU    SIT  LIKE  A  DUlCB    MAN. 

Why,  Ulysses,  dost  thou  sit  thus  like  a  man  be- 
reft of  speech,  wasting  away  thyheart,  and  touch- 
ing neither  bread  nor  drink  ? 

See  1  Samuel  (L  6);  and  1  Kings  (xxL  6.)— ''Why  is  thy 
spirit  so  sad,  that  thou  eatest  no  bread? " 

A  WILD   SCAMP. 

Elpenor  was  the  youngest,  neither  famed  in  war 
nor  for  sense,  who,  away  from  his  companions  in 
the  sacred  hall  of  Circe,  delighting  in  a  cool  re- 
cess, slept,  overcome  with  wine. 

WHO  CAN  BEE  GOD? 

Who  can  see  God  with  his  eyes  if  He  wills  not, 
going  hither  and  thither  ? 

So  Isaiah  (zlv.  15)—*'  Verily  Thou  art  a  God  that  hidest  Thy- 
self; ''  and  John  <i.  16)—"  No  manhath  seen  Qod  at  any  time; '" 
and  1  Timothy  (vL  16)— **  Whom  no  man  hath  seen,  nor  can 


VISIONABT  OHOSTS. 

The  shades  of  the  dead  camo  thronging  fortii 
from  Erebus — ^virgins,  youths,  and  old  men  who 
in  their  day  had  endured  much,  and  tender  little 
maidens  overwhelmed  with  recent  grief;  many 
a  man,  too,  wounded  by  the  brazen  spear,  slain  in 
the  battlefield  in  mail,  and  all  blood-stained,  who 
flitted  by  in  numbers  beside  the  trench,  here  and 
there,  with  loud  waillngs;  pale,  I  trembled  with 
fear. 

THE  EVILS  OF  DRUNKENNESS. 

I  have  been  ruined  by  an  evil  fate  and  excess  in 
wine. 

So  Proverbs  (zziii.  80)—"  Who  hath  woe  J  who  hath  sorrow  ^ 
They  that  tany  long  at  the  wine;  they  thatgo  to  seek  mizvd 
whie." 

THE  DEAD. 

But  this  is  the  law  of  mortals  when  they  die: 
their  muscles  hold  no  longer  flesh  and  bones,  but 
the  strong  force  of  flaming  flre  destroys  these 
parts,  after  the  spirit  has  fli-st  left  the  white  bones, 
while  the  soul  wings  its  flight,  vanishing  like  a 
dream. 

So  Luke  (xxiv.  »)— "  A  spfrit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones.'* 
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LYnfG  VAGRANTS. 

UlysseB,  we  do  not  suspect  in  looking  at  thee 
that  thou  art  capable  of  guile  and  tricky  frauds, 
though  such  the  earth  produces  in  numbers,  va- 
grants, artful  to  deceive,  so  as  to  elude  detection ; 
to  thee  there  is  a  grace  of  language,  and  gifts  of 
mind;  thou  hast  told-  thy  story  skilfully,  like 
some  bard  the  sad  woes  of  all  the  Greeks  and  of 
thyself. 

So  Titus  (i.  10)—'*  There  are  manj  unruly  and  vain  talkers 
and  deceivers; ''  and  2  John  (7)—**  For  many  deoelTora  are 
entere^into  the  world/' 

A  TIME  FOR  BYBBYTHIKO. 

A  time  for  talking,  however  prolonged ;  a  time, 
too,  for  sleep. 

So  Eoclesiastea  (iii.  7)—"  A  time  to  keep  silence,  and  a  time 
to  speak." 

WOMEN. 

Than  woman  there  is  no  fouler  and  viler  fiend, 
when  her  mind  is  bent  to  ill. 

TRUSt  NOT  A  SECRET  TO  A  WOMAN. 

Though  thou  lovest  thy  wife,  tell  not  every- 
thing which  thou  knowest  to  her;  but  unfold 
some  trifle,  while  thou  concealest  the  rest. 

So  Micah(vil.  5)— "Keep  the  doors  of  thy  mouth  from  her 
that  Ueth  in  thy  bosom." 

THINK  ALL  WOMEN  FALSE. 

There  is  no  trust  to  be  placed  in  women. 

RATHER  BE  A  SLAVE  ON  BABTH  THAN  BEI6N  IN 

HELL. 

I  would  rather  be  a  peasant  and  slave  to  some 
poor  hind  of  slenderest  means,  than  reign  over 
the  dead  who  have  passed  from  life. 

MUton  ("  Paradise  Lost,"  i.  8S8)  says  the  reverse  of  this- 
"  Better  to  reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven! " 


"to  go  down  alive  into  THE  PIT. 
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Unhappy  wretches,  who  alive  go»down  into  the 
pit  of  Hades,  dying  twice,  while  other  men  die 
only  once. 

So  Numbers  (rvL  88)—"  They  went  down  alive  into  the  pit ; " 
and  Ftolms  (Iv.  16)—"  Let  them  go  down  into  hell  ; "  and  He- 
brews (ix.  87>— "  And  it  is' appointed  unto  men  once  to  die. " 

WE  ABE  NOT  IGNORANT  OF  MISFOBTUNRS. 

O  friends!  we  have  by  no  means  been  unac- 
quainted with  woes. 

So  BoDoans  (v.  4)>~"  Patience  workelh  experience ; "  and  8 
Oorlnthians  (ii.  11)—'*  We  are  not  ignorant  of  his  devices." 

DEATH  BT  HUNGEB. 

Death  in  all  shapes  is  hateful  to  unhappy  man, 
but  the  most  dreadful  is  to  die  and  meet  our  fate 
by  hunger. 

A  TWICE-TOLD  TALE. 

And  what  so  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale  ? 
So  Matthew  (vl.  7>— "  Use  not  vain  repetitions." 


HONOB  TO  THE  OLD. 

It  would  be  improper  to  afflict  with  disgrace  the 
oldest  and  worthiest. 

So  Proverbs  (xvl.  81)—'*  The  hoaiy  head  is  a  crown  of  ^ory, 
if  it  be  found  in  the  way  of  righteousness." 

THE  0PPBES8ED  ABE  CABED  FOB  BT  OOD. 

May  they  be  punished  by  Jove,  the  protector  of 
suppliants,  who  watches  over  men,  and  makei 
those  who  commit  wrong  pay  a  due  penalty. 

So  Psalms  (x.  14)—*'  Thou  beholdest  mischief  and  spHe,  to 
requite  it  with  Thy  hand." 

ENDUBB  YTHAT  HAPPENS  FBOM  NECESSITT. 

Whatsoever  sorrows  may  be  thy  doom,  bear  them 
with  patience  if  necessity  entail  them. 

So  Hebrews  (xii.  1)—"  Let  us  run  with  patienoe  the  na 
that  is  set  before  us; "  and  James  (L  4)—"  Let  patienoe  ban 
her  perfect  work."  . 

ENDUBE^ 

Submit  in  silence  to  many  ills,  enduring  the  vio- 
lence of  men. 

So  Isaiah  (UiL  7)—"  He  was  oppressed  andHe  was  aflUctod. 
yet  He  opened  not  His  month." 

I  CANNOT  LEAVE  THEE. 

Wherefore  I  am  not  able  to  leave  thee,  since 
thou  art  unfortunate. 

So  Psahns  (xxxviL  88)— "The  Lord  forsakeUi  not  Hk 
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**IP  OOD  BE  FOB  US.*' 

Would  that  thou  wouldst  stand  by  me  and  en- 
courage me,  thou  blue-eyed  goddess;  with  thee  on 
my  side  would  I  be  willing  to  encounter  three 
hundred  men. 

So  Psalms  (ill.  6>-"  I  will  not  be  afraid  of  ten  tlioasBadi  of 
people  that  have  set  themselves  against  me  roundabout;" 
and  Bomans  (viii.  81)—"  If  Ood  be  for  us,  who  can  be  agaiort 
us?" 

THE  TOB&IENT  OF  A  GUILTY   CONSCIENCE. 

The  blessed  gods  love  not  impious  acts,  bat 
honor  justice  and  the  pious  deeds  of  men;  the 
foes  of  peace  and  scourges  of  mankind,  who  over- 
run the  lands  of  others,  given  to  them  by  Jove  M 
a  prey,  filling  their  vessels  with  ill-got  spoil,  prtH 
ceed  homeward,  yet  great  fear  of  divine  vengesnoe 
falls  upon  them. 

So  Psalms  (v.  6)—' '  Thou  art  not  a  God  that  hath  pfeaaoe  ti 
wickedness;  neither  shall  evil  dwell  with  thee;  T^mmi  hstsit 
all  workers  of  iniquity;"  and  (xxxiii.  6}—'*rboa  kmrt 
righteousness  and  judgment." 

A  WIFE  LONOENO  FOB  HEB  LOST  HXTSBAND. 

Old  man,  it  is  not  every  vagrant  that  comtof 
with  his  stories  can  persuade  the  wife  and  son; 
for  needy  strangers,  that  they  may  have  a  kind 
reception,  are  prone  to  manufacture  stories;  nor 
do  they  care  to  speak  the  truth.  Every  vagrant 
who  comes  to  Ithaca  goes  to  my  mistreas  witii  hit 
falsehoods;  She  receives  them  kindly,  inquirinfC 
each  particular,  while  tears  drop  from  her  eyelidit 
like  a  woman  who  has  lost  her  husband  in 
foreign  land. 


HOMER. 
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rOV  CAN  GUESS  TKB  GBAIET   FBOM  THS  STUBBLE. 

I  think  that,  looking  at  the  stubble,  thou  mayest 
^eas  the  grain. 

THE  VARIOUS  ZXPLOTMBlTrS  OF  MEN. 

The  things  which  God  suggested  were  agreeable 
kome;  for  men  take  delight  in  Tarious  employ- 
DentB. 


So  GenMls  (It.  2)—"  Abel  was  a  keeper  of  Bheep,  and  ObIb 
■M  a  tfller  of  the  ground; "  and  Matthew  (xzlL  ft>— **  And 
pent  their  waj«,  one  to  his  farm,  another  to  his  merchan- 


''UE  NOT  ONE  TO  ANOTHEB." 

Why  shouldst  thou,  being  such  as  thou  art,  lie 
iSBhly? 

So  Oolosrisns  (UL  0>-"  Ue  not  one  to  another. 
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ENJOT  THE  PBBSSHT. 


Snjoysuch  things  as  thou  hast;  for  God  will 

lite  one  thing  and  one  withhold. 

;  So  FhlUppisns  (!▼.  11>— "I  have  learned,  in  whatsoever 
iiMel  am,  therewith  to  be  content; ""  and  Hebrews  (ziiL  6>— 
f  Be  oootent  with  such  things  as  ye  have." 


POWEBS  OF  WINE. 


For  wine  leads  to  folly,  making  even  the  wise  to 
luigh  immoderately,  to  dance,  and  to  utter  what 
hA  better  have  been  kept  silent. 


THE  BMIOBANT. 

There  is  nothing  worse  for  mortals  than  a  yaga- 
bond  life. 

So  Proverbs  (xzril.  8)—**  As  a  bird  that  wandereth  from 
her  nest;  so  is  a  man  that  wandereth  from  his  place." 

TOO  MUCH  BEST. 

For  too  much  rest  itself  becomes  a  jMiin. 

So  Proverbs  (vi  iO— "  How  long  wilt  thou  sleep*  OdugganiT 
when  wilt  thou  arise  out  of  thy  sleepf  Tet  a  little  sleep,  a 
little  shmiber,  a  little  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep.* 
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8oPhiv8rt)s(xz.  l>-"Wlne  is  a  mocker,  strong  drink  is 
■itag;  and  whosoever  is  deceived  thereby  is  not  wise; "  and 
^Bieh  (zzTiii.  7)—**  They  hare  erred  through  wine,  and 
ttrouBh  ilrong  drink  are  out  of  the  way/' 

WOMAN  MABBIED  A  SECOND  TIME. 

For  thou  knowest  the  disiK>siti<m8  of  women; 

^Aoerer  marries  a  second  time  wishes'  her  family 

1^  prosper,  forgetting  her  former  children  and 

iiid  husband,  nerer  thinking  of  them. 

'  ft)  1  Thnotby  (t.  9>— "  A  widow  having  been  the  wife  of 
Ip  man;  but  the  younger  widows  refuse;  for  when  they 
pa«  began  to  wax  wanton  agafaist  CSirist,  thqy  will  mary/* 

I^WELOOME    THE    COMING,  SPEED    THE    PABTINO 
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GUEST. 

Who  lores  too  much  hates  in  the  same  extreme; 
len  mean  is  to  be  preferred.    It  is  equally 
to  urge  the  imwilling  to  come  back  and  to 
him  who  desires  to  depart    True  friend- 
's mle  is  "  to  welcome  the  coming,  to  speed 
parting  guest." 

fe\  So  frrlfsiistes  (UL  8>-A  time  to  love,  and  a  time  to  hate; 
ttaeof  war,  and  a  time  of  peace;  '*  and  Romans  (zii.  \ty- 
[  QNcD  to  hospitality:  **  and  Hebrews  (zili.  9>-"  Be  not  for* 
to  entertain  strangers;"  and  1  Peter  (iv.  9>~*'Use 
llty  one  to  another  without  grudging;  **  and  Genesis 
1<>~**  And  Abraham  went  with  them  to  bring  them  on 
vij;**  and  Komans  (zv.  94)— **For  I  trust  to  see  you  in 
looney,  and  to  be  brought  on  my  way  thitherward 
9ai;"nHl  8  John  (6>~*' Whom  if  ttioa  brtaig forward  on 
>nHy,thoa  shaltdowelL" 

MEN  OP   MEAN   ESTATE. 

^  the  good-will  of  the  messenger  Mercury, 

nnpsTts  grace  and  honor  to  the  works  of  men, 

wmld  with  me  cope  in  dexterous  service,  to 

tiie  fire,  to  split  the  dry  wood,  to  cut  up  the 

)» roast  the  flesh,  pour  out  the  wine,  offices 

^»hich  the  humble  wait  upon  the  rich. 


THE  BBTUBN  OF  AN  ONLY  SON. 

The  father  receiving  his  only  son,  the  child  of 
his  old  age,  embraces  him  affectionately,  as  he 
returns  from  some  far  distant  land  after  an  ab- 
sence of  ten  years,  for  whom  he  has  suffered  many 
a  bitter  pang  of  anxious  care. 

So  Luke  (zv.  90)— **  And  when  he  was  yet  a  great  way  off, 
his  father  saw  him,  and  had  compassion,  and  ran  and  fell 
on  his  neck  and  kissed  him.*' 

I  KNOW  AND  UNDEB8TAND. 

I  know,  I  understand;  thou  art  giving  directions 
to  one  who  is  acquainted  with  these  things. 

So  Job  (ziH.  1)—"  Lo,  ndne  ^ye  hath  seen  all  this,  mine  ear 
hath  heard  and  understood  it.  What  ye  know,  the  same  do  I 
know  also:  I  am  not  inferior  unto  you.** 

GOD  INVIBIBIJB. 

For  the  gods  do  not  make  themselves  visible  to 
alL 

So  Exodus  (zzziiL  90)—'*  Thou  canst  not  see  n^  face:  for 
there  shall  no  man  see  me  and  live;  **  and  1  Timothy  (vL  lfi>— 
'*  Whom  no  man  hath  seen,  nor  can  see.** 

I  AM  NOT  A  GOD. 

I  am  no  god;  why  dost  thou  liken  me  to  the 
immortals  ? 


See  9  Kings  (▼.  7)-"  Am  I  God  f  *  *-and  FMOms  (Izzziz.  S>- 
"  Who  in  the  heaven  can  be  compared  unto  the  Lord  f  **— and 
Isaiah  (zlvl.  S>--**  To  whom  will  ye  liken  me,  and  make  me 
equal  and  oompaie  me,  that  we  may  be  like  t  ** 

THE  POWSB  OF  GOD. 

It  is  easy  for  the  gods,  who  inhabit  the  wide 

heaven,  to  raise  or  cast  down  mortal  man. 

See  1  Samuel  (li.  7);  and  9  Chronicles  (zzv.  8)—"  God  hath 
power  tohelp  and  castdown;**  and  ftahns(faczv.  7)— "Godis 
the  judge;  He  putteth  down  one  and  setteth  up  another;  ** 
and  Luke  (i.  fi9>--**  He  hath  put  down  the  mighty  from  their 
■cats,  and  exalted  them  of  low  degree.* 
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BBADT  8W0BDS  OFT  CAUSE  BLOODSHED. 

The  steel  blade  itself  oft  incites  to  deeds  of  vio- 
lence. 

CONTBIYE  NOT  EVIL  AGAINST  ONE  ANOTBSB. 

Men  ought  not  to  devise  evils  against  one 
another. 

So  Proverbs  (iiL  99)—"  Devise  not  evil  against  thy  neigh- 
bor; **  and  (zxiv.  8>-"  He  that  deviseth  to  do  evil  shall  be 
called  a  mischievous  person.** 

ONE  BOGUB  IS  U8HEB  TO  ANOTHEB. 

Here  sure  one  rogue  leads  on  another;  thus  it  is 
that  God  for  evermore  links  like  with  like. 
So  Blatthew  (xv.l4)— "  Blind  leaders  of  the  bUnd.** 
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THE  IDLB, 

Since  he  has  learned  evil  deeds  he  will  not  be 
willing  to  tarn  to  labor;  but  at  the  people's  heels 
forever  cowering,  he  wishes  to  feed  his  insatiable 
belly  by  begging. 

80  Proyerba  (zix.  94)--**  A  slothful  man  hldeth  his  hand  In 
bis  bosom,  and  will  not  so  much  as  bring  it  to  his  mouth 
again/* 

BAD  SHBPHBBDB. 

Bad  shepherds  destroy  their  sheep. 

So  Ezeldel  (xxxlv.  S)— "  Woe  be  to  the  shepherds,  ye  eat  the 
fat,  and  ye  clothe  jou  with  the  wool,  ye  kill  them  that  are 
fed,  but  ye  feed  not  the  flock; "  and  John  (z.  1S>— **  But  he 
that  is  an  hlreUng,  and  not  the  shepherd,  whose  own  the 
sheep  are  not,  seeth  the  wolf  coming,  and  teaveth  the  sheep, 
and  fleeth;  and  the  wolf  catcheth  them,  and  scattereth  the 
sheep." 

WANT. 

It  is  not  possible  for  the  hungry  belly  to  conceal 
her  wants,  causing  unnumbered  woes  to  mortals, 
for  which  well-benched  galleys  are  equipped  for 
the  barren  sea,  bearing  ills  to  the  enemy. 

So  Ecdesiastes  (t1.  7)~"AU  the  labor  of  man  is  for  his 
mouth,  and  yet  the  appetite  b  not  filled.  ** 

PLAYTHINOS  OF  THB  GBBAT. 

EumoBus,  surely  this  is  very  wonderful,  this 
dog  lies  in  the  dirt,  beauteous  in  form,  but  I  do 
not  know  whether  or  not  he  was  swift  in  running 
as  he  is  handsome,  or  like  those  lap-dogs  which 
the  rich  keep  for  their  beauty. 

A  BLAYB. 

For  loud-thundering  Jove  takes  away  half  the 
worth  of  a  man  when  he  has  made  him  a  slave. 

80  FrovertM  (zziz.  19)—"  A  servant  will  not  be  corrected  l^ 
words;  for  though  he  understand,  he  will  not  answer.** 

THB  BBGOAB. 

Modesty  is  not  good  for  a  needy  beggar. 

80  Luke  (xi.  8)—'*  Though  he  will  not  rise  and  give  him,  be- 
•  cause  he  is  his  friend,  yet  because  of  his  importunity,  he  will 
.rise  and  give  him  as  many  as  he  needeth.** 

PRUDENCE  NOT  EQUAL  TO  BEAUTY. 

Hy  good  friend,  thy  wisdom  is  not  equal  to  thy 
•good  looks. 

80  Proverbs  (zi.  2SI)— "  As  a  jewel  of  gold  in  a  swine's  snooty 
-  so  is  a  fair  woman  which  is  without  dlscretlen.** 

GOD  PBOTBCTB  THB  POOB. 

The  gods  and  avenging  Furies  are  the  protectors 
of  the  poor. 

So  Psalms  (zii.  S)— "  For  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  for  the 
:8i|^iing  of  the  needy,  now  will  I  arise,  saith  the  Loid;  *'  and 
(lix.  83)—"  For  the  Lord  heareth  the  poor.'* 

GOD  WATCHES  THE  INJUSTICE  OP  MEN. 

The  gods,  like  strangers  from  some  foreign 
land,  assuming  different  forms,  wander  through 
•cities,  watching  the  injustice  and  justice  of  men. 

So  Proverbs  (xv.  8)—**  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  in  every 
place,  beholding  the  evil  and  the  good;  **  and  Acts  (ziv.  n>— 
^'  The  gods  are  oome  down.to  us  in  the  likeness  of  men. 


BirVT  NOT  THT  ITBIGHBOB'B  PB0P1SBT7. 

Thou  oughtest  not  to  envy  the  wealth  of  ttj 
neighbor. 

80  Matthew  (zx.  tSh-^'lBit  not  Uwful  for  me  to  do  vtetl 
will  with  mine  own  ?   Is  thine  eyeevil,  because  I  am  good?'' 

MAJT  SUBJECT  TO  YldSSITUDBS. 

The  earth  produces  nothing  feebler  than  ntaa, 
of  all  that  brealihes  or  creeps  on  earth;  for  he 
thinks  himself  exempt  from  evil  in  years  to  come, 
while  the  gods  give  him  strength  and  his  kneei 
are  able  to  support  him.  But  when  the  blest  gods 
bring  sorrow,  he  is  unwilling  to  bear  it  with  pft> 
tience.  For  men  are  such  as  the  Father  of  men 
and  gods  wills  it. 
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80  Job  (XXV.  6) ;  and  Psafans  (xxxix.  5>— '^Ter^y  enry 
at  his  best  state  is  altogether  vanity;^*  and  (xc.5>-**TkM 
carriest  them  away  as  with  allood;  tiny  are  as  asleep:  tste 
morning  th«y  are  like  gnas  whichgroweth  up.    In  the  mon^ 
ing  it  flourisheth,  and  groweth  up;  in  the  evening  it  is 
down,  and  withereth;  **  and  (xxx.  8>~**  And  in  my 
Isaid,  I  shall  never  be  moved;  "  and  Psalms  <zxzL  15W** 
times  are  in  Thy  hand; "  and  Eoelesiastes  (vfL  14>-*'Ib 
day  of  prosperity  be  joyful,  but  in  the  day  of  adversiiy 
aider:  God  also  hath  set  the  one  over  against  the  otiiff, 
the  end  that  man  shouU  find  nothing  after  Him." 

TO  80BB0W  WITHOUT  CEABIHG. 

It  is  wrong  to  sorrow  without  ceasing. 

60  3  Ck>rinthians  (iL  7)->"  Lest  perhaps  su^  an  one 
be  swallowed  up  with  overmuch  sorrow; "  and  (viL  10^*' 
sorrow  of  the  world  workath  death." 

"  I  THOUGHT  AS  A  CHILD." 

But  I  know  and  understand  everything, 
and  bad;  in  days  gone  by  I  was  a  mere  child,  yet) 
am  not  able  to  perceive  what  is  prudent  in  all 
cumstances. 

So  1  Corinthians  (xiii.  11)— "When  I  was  a  child,  I  spstei 
a  child,  I  understood  as  a  ^lOd,  I  thought  as  a  chfld: 
when  I  beoame  a  man,  I  put  awiy  ohikUsh  things; "  asdl 
»)-"  We  know  in  part." 

A  HYPOCBITB. 

He  soothed  him  with  honeyed  words,  but 
intentions  were  far  otherwise. 

So  Psahns  (xxviii.  8)—"  Which  speak  peace  to  their 
bors,  but  mischief  is  in  their  hearts; "  and  Jeremiah  (iz.  < 
**  One  speaketb  peaceably  to  his  neighbors  witta  his  moolh,! 
in  heart  he  layeth  his  wait." 

TO  BEJECT  A  GIFT. 

It  is  not  good  to  refuse  a  gift. 

So  1  Timothy  (iv.  4)—"  For  eveiy  creature  of  God  is 
and  nothing  to  be  refused,  if  it  be  received  with 
ing." 

EFFECTS  OF  WIKB. 

Surely  wine  possesses  thy  senses,  or  else  tiiM 
art  always  such  as  to  speak  in  a  foolish  way. 

So  Isaiah  (xxviii.  7)—"  They  also  have  etred  throogli 
and  through  strong  drink  are  out  of  the  way; "  and  Acli  (k 
18)~"OtherB  mocking  said,  these  men  are  full  of  new 

ATTEND  TO  TOUB  HOUSEHOLD  AFFAIB8. 

I  wish,  my  son,  that  thou  wouldst  look 
care  after  thy  household,  and  guard  all  thy 
sessions. 


L02rGmU8. 
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BoItaiateCiivli.  S8>— **Be  thou  dfligent  to  know  the  state 
d  ttiy  floek%  and  took  weU  to  thy  herds; "  and  1  Tiaothy 
(UL  ^"^  One  that  niieth  ipaa  his  own  house." 

THX  IDIiB. 

I  shall  not  allow  any  one  to  be  idle  who  lives  at 

my  expense,  though  he  has  come  from  far. 

80  Genesis  (iiL  19>-**  In  the  sweat  of  thy  faee  shalt  thou  eat 
Insd; "  and  Proverbs  (zx.  4>-*^  The  shiggard  will  not  plough 
liyresBGoof  thecold;  therefore  shaU  he  beg  in  harvest,  and 
knesolhliig;  **  and  »  ThesBaloniaos  (iU.  10)—"  If  any  would 
sot  wort:;  Mtttaw  staould  he  eat" 

OONFUBION  OF  TOl^eUXS. 

There  was  a  great  confusion  of  tongues. 

8oGene8ls(zL  9)-"Tbere  the  Lord  did  confound  the  Ian- 
10808  of  all  the  earth;"  and  Acts  (it  4>~"They  bc^an  to 
ipeak  with  other  tongues. 


ti 


8HOBTHSSS  OF  LIFE. 

Mortals  hare  a  short  span  of  life. 

60  Job  (viiL  0H"For  we  are  but  of  yeeteiday,  and  know 
aothlog,  because  o«ir  days  upon  earth  are  a  shadow; "  and 
dir.  1);  and  Fsalms  (xzziz.  6>— "  Behold  thou  hast  made  my 
dtjsassn  hand-breaidth,  and  mine  age  is  as  nothing  before 
nee:  verily  every  man  at  his  best  state  is  altogether  vanity;" 
ind  (jc  lOK"  Hie  days  of  our  years  are  threescore  yean  and 
tn ;  and  if  by  reason  of  strength  they  be  fourscore  years,  yet 
bOiefr  strength  labor  and  sorrow:  for  it  is  soon  cut  off,  and 
we  Hf  away." 

BE  PATIEHT. 

Be  patient,  my  soul;  thou  hast  at  another  time 
•offered  something  still  worse  than  this. 

Bo  Pinhns  (xlii.  5>-**  Why  art  thou  oast  down,  O  my  soul? 
asd  why  art  thou  disquieted  in  me?"  and  Bomans  (v.  4>— 
"And  patience  worketh  experience:  and  experience,  hope." 

eOP  KNOWS  AIX  THIKQS. 

For  Gkxi  knows  all  things  well,  the  evil  and 
I  good  that  befalls  men. 

8oFBahi]8(cxxxlx.  l-4>-**0  Lord,  Thou  hast  searched  me, 
•Bd  known  me.  Thou  knowest  my  down-sitting  and  mine 
if^iiing:  Thou  understandest  my  thought  afar  off.  Thou 
compsflMst  my  path,  and  my  lying  down,  and  art  acquainted 
vttfaaUmyvays.  For  there  is  not  a  word  in  n^  tongue,  but, 
to,  0  Lord,  Thou  knowest  it  altogether." 

BYEH  XDras  eiTFFBB  CALAMTriBS. 

The  gods  overwhelm  those  men  with  misfort- 
oneswho  ramble  about,  when  even  on  kings  they 
ioaposetoiL 

80  Job  (v.  8)—"  Although  affliction  cometh  not  forth  of  the 
doEt,  neUher  dotti  trouble  spring  out  of  the  ground; 
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THBY  SMILBB  AGAINST  THSIB  INCLINATION. 

They  smiled  with  the  jaws  of  another. 
So  Froraibs  (xIt.  18)—**  Even  in  laughter  the  heart  is  sor- 
lovful,  and  the  end  of  that  mirth  is  heaviness." 

DO  NOT  PUT  OFF  BY  PBETBXT8. 

But  come,  do  not  put  off  under  false  pretexts, 
flo  Ptt)?erbs  (iiL  88)—"  Say  not  unto  thy  neighbor,  Go,  and 

MeagBfai,  and  to-morrow  I  will  give:  when  thou  bast  it  by 
ftee."  ' 

BRTKB  TO  DIE  THAN  TO  LIVE. 

It  is  much  better  to  die  than  to  live,  being 
wnlked  in  our  objects  about  which  we  are  always 
Wttployed,  living  in  hope  every  day. 

fe  1  OoiBtlrfans  (ix.  15)-."  It  were  better  for  me  to  die,  than 
VKtBj  men  shouU  make  my  glorying  void." 


TO  PSmSR  BY  OUB  OWN  FOLLY. 

He  proceeded  on,  destroyed  by  his  own  foUy, 
bearing  his  own  evils  in  his  arrogant  mind« 

80  Galatians  (vL  6)->"Evei7  man  shall  bear  his  own  bur> 
den." 

THOU  BHALT  ST7FFEB  WHAT  THOU  INTBNBB8T  FOB 

ANOTHBB. 

What  thou  thoughtest  to  perpetrate,  that  thou 
shalt  suffer  in  thy  own  person. 

So  Psalms  (vii.  16)—"  His  mischief  shall  return  upon  his  own 
head;"  and  1  Kings  (it  4i>-"  The  Lord  shaU  return  thy  wick- 
edness upon  thine  own  head." 

I 

TO  BBING  DEATH  BY  WICKED  CONDUCT, 

But  they  did  not  obey  me  to  keep  their  hands 
from  evil,  therefore  they  met  a  shameful  death  for 
their  folly. 

80  Proverbs  (3d.  a>-"The  perverseness  of  transgRssora 
shall  destroy  them; "  and  (ziiL  6)—"  Wickedness  overthroweth 
the  sinner." 

INSULT  NOT  THE  DEAD. 

It  is  impious  to  insult  the  dead. 

60  Proverbs  (xxIt.  17)—"  Rejoice  not  when  thine  enemy  faO^ 
eth,  and  let  not  thine  heart  be  glad  when  he  stumbieth.** 

A  STONY  HEABT. 

Thy  heart  is  always  harder  than  stone. 

So  EseUel  (zL  19)— "  I  will  take  the  stony  heart  out  of  their 
flesh." 

THE  POOB  MAN  IS  DESPISED. 

Now,  because  I  am  in  squalor,  and  clothed  in 
rags,  he  despises  me,  and  says  that  I  am  not  the 
person  I  assume  to  be. 

80  James  (11.  S)— "  For  if  there  come  unto  your  assembly  a 
man  with  a  gold  ring,  in  goodly  apparel,  and  there  come  in 
also  a  poor  man  in  vile  raiment;  and  ye  have  respect  to  him 
that  weareth  the  gay  clothing,  and  say  unto  htm.  Sit  thou 
here  in  a  good  place;  and  say  to  the  i>oor.  Stand  thou  there, 
or  Sit  here  under  my  footstool." 

HIS  FAME  SHALL  NBVEB  PEBISH. 

The  fame  of  his  virtuous  deeds  shall  never  be 
forgotten,  while  the  gods  will  in  beauteous  song 
preserve  the  name  of  wise  Penelope. 

So  Ftelms  (czU.  0)— "The  righteous  shall  be  in  evwlastlng 
remembrance;"  and  Proverbs  (z.  7>— "Hie  memory  of  the 
just  is  blessed." 

A  WISE  SON. 

What  a  Joyful  day  is  this,  ye  friendly  gods!  I 
am  in  the  height  of  joy :  my  son  and  gprandson  are 
contending  for  the  prize  of  merit. 

So  Proverbs  (x.  1)— "  A  wise  son  maketti  a  glad  father. 


L0NGINU8. 


BOBN  ABOUT  A.D.  213— DIED  A.D.  278. 

LoNOiNus,  a  distinguished  Greek  philosopher  ol 
the  third  century  of  our  era,  is  believed  to  have 
been  bom  at  Athens,  where  he  was  educated  by 
his  uncle,  Phronto,  and  on  his  death  he  inherited 
his  fortune.    He  had  travelled  through  various 
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countrieft  with  his  parents,  and  got  acquainted 
with  all  the  principal  philosophers  of  his  time,  of 
whom  the  most  distinguished  were  Ammonias  Sao- 
cas,  Origen,  Plbtinus,  and  Amelius.  He  then  set- 
tled at  Athens,  where  he  collected  a  large  number 
of  pupils,  to  whose  instruction  he  devoted  himself 
with  such  zeal  that  he  had  little  time  for  the  com- 
position of  any  literary  production.  Towards  the 
end  of  his  life  he  travelled  to  the  East,  and  was  in- 
duced to  remain  at  Palmyra  in  the  service  of  Queen 
Zenobia.  He  encouraged  her  to  assert  her  inde- 
pendence, and  is  said  to  have  dictated  a  spirited 
letter  to  the  Emperor  Aurelian,  renouncing  the  al- 
legiance of  the  Romans.  When  Aurelian  took  the 
city  of  Palmjrra,  a.d.  278,  Longinus  was  given  up 
to  the  Romans,  who  ordered  him  to  be  executed, 
a  fate  to  which  he  submitted  with  the  utmost  firm- 
ness. Of  all  his  works,  which  were  numerous,  all 
that  has  come  down  to  us  consists  of  a  consider- 
able part  of  his  work  "  On  the  Sublime." 

IK  WHAT  DOBS   MAN  MOST  RBSEMBLB  THE  GODS? 

For  well  did  Pythagoras  answer  the  question, 
''In  what  do  we  most  resemble  the  gods  ?"  when 
he  replied,,  '*  In  doing  good  and  speaking  truth." 

So  ProTerfas  (ziv.  22)—"  Merpy  and  truth  be  to  them  that  de- 
vise good;  *'  and  EpheelaitB  (vL  14)—"  Stand,  having  your  loins 
gict  about  with  truth; "  and  Psalms  (icriii.  8)—"  He  hath  re- 
membered His  mercy  and  His  truth.** 

THE  SUBLIME. 

But  the  sublime,  when  it  is  introduced  at  a  sea- 
sonable moment,  has  often  carried  all  before  it 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and  shown  at  a 
glance  the  mighty  power  of  genius. 

OBNIUS. 

Genius  may  at  times  want  the  spur,  but  it  stands 
as  often  in  need  of  the  curb. 

FBOM  THE  SUBLDCB  TO  THE  BIDICULOXTB. 

'   Little  by  little  we  depart  from  the  terrible  and 

reach  the  ridiculous. 

[Napoleon  adopted  this  idea  when  he  said,  ^  There  is  onliy  a 
step  from  the  suMime  to  the  ridiculous**] 

OBEAT  ATTEMPTS. 

They  call  to  remembrance  the  maxim,  that  "  In 
/great  attempts  'tis  glorious  e'en  to  fall." 

PUERILITT. 

What  is  the  idea  implied  in  puerility  ?  Why,  it 
is  certainly  nothing  more  than  the  expressions  and 
ideas  that  naturally  occur  to  a  schoolboy,  and 
which  become  flat  and  insipid  from  being  over- 
wrought. And  those  persons  are  apt  to  fail  in  this 
particular  who,  aiming  at  an  over-subtle,  accurate, 
and,  above  all,  a  sweet  style,  imperceptibly  degen- 
erate into  vulgar  language  and  frothy  a£fectation. 

WHAT  IS  BEALLT  SUBLIME? 

That  is  really  grand  and  sublime  which,  the  more 
we  consider,  the  more  difficult,  nay,  I  would  say 
impossible,  it  is  to  withstand;  the  impression  of 
which  sinks  so  deep,  and  is  so  engraven  on  the 
mind,  that  it  cannot  be  effaced.  In  a  word,  you 
may  pronounce  that  to  be  truly  and  really  sublime 


which  pleases  at  all  times,  and  delights  aU  kinds 
of  men.  For  when  men  of  different  pursuitg, 
modes  of  life.  Inclinations,  ages,  and  reasoning 
powers,  all  unite  in  admiration  of  a  particnlar 
work,  then  this  united  assent,  and  combination  of 
so  many  different  Judgments,  stamps  a  high  and 
unequivocal  value  on  that  work  which  meets  with 
such  admiration. 

OBBATBST  THOUGHTS  UTTEBED  BY  THE  OBXAX- 

E8T  SOULS. 

For  it  is  impossible  for  those  who  have  low, 
mean,  and  grovelling  ideas,  and  who  have  spent 
their  lives  in  mercenary  employments,  to  produce 
anything  worthy  of  admiration,  or  to  be  a  pot- 
session  for  all  times.  Grand  and  dignified  ex- 
pressions must  be  looked  for  from  those,  and  those 
alone,  whose  thoughts  are  ever  employed  on 
glorious  and  noble  objects. 

LET  THESE  BE  UaST. 

In  the  same  way  the  Jewish  lawgiver,  a  man  of 
no  ordinary  genius,  when  he  had  conceived  in  bis 
mind  a  just  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  the  Suprane 
Being,  has  given  expression  to  it  in  noble  lan- 
guage, in  the  beg^ning  of  his  work  containing 
His  laws:— "And  God  said,"  "What?"  "Let 
there  be  light:  and  there  was  light.  Let  tlie 
earth  be:  and  the  earth  was." 

So  Genesis  (i.  8>— "  And  God  said.  Let  there  be  Ug^:  snd 
there  wss  light" 

HOVBB. 

So  that,  in  the  Odyssey,  we  may  liken  Homer 
with  justice  to  the  setting  sun,  whose  gloiy,  in- 
deed, still  remains,  though  the  excessive  heat  of 
his  beams  has  abated. 

SUBLIME  SPIBir  OF  THE  ANCIENTfi. 

In  like  manner,  from  the  sublime  and  lof^ 
spirit  of  the  ancients  there  flow  certain  emana- 
tions, like  vapors  from  the  sacred  vents,  which 
penetrate  imperceptibly  into  the  breasts  of  imita- 
tors, inspiring  those  who  are  not  distinguished 
for  genius  with  the  fire  and  vigor  of  others. 

FEELINGS  OF  AN  AUTHOB  BESPECTING  HIS  WOBX. 

For  if  any  man,  at  the  very  moment  he  is  com- 
posing a  work,  should  be  filled  with  dread  lest  he 
should  be  producing  what  wiU  not  live  beyond  his 
own  life  and  time,  it  must  necessarily  be  that  the 
labors  of  such  a  man,  who  feels  so  little  confi- 
dence in  himself  that  he  cannot  look  forward  to 
the  esteem  and  applause  of  saooeeding  ages, 
should  be  imperfect  and  abortive. 

FANCY  IN  OBATOBT. 

What,  then,  is  the  use  of  allowing  full  play  to 
the  fancy  in  oratory  ?  It  is,  perhaps,  that  it  en- 
ables us  to  make  our  speeches  impassioned  and 
full  of  vigor. 

IT  IS  AN  ABT  TO  CONCEAL  ABT. 

For  art  may  then  be  termed  perfect  and  com- 
plete, when  it  seems  to  be  nature;  and  nature 
then  is  most  successful,  when  she  conceals  what 
aid  she  receives  from  art. 


L  UCI^ir.--MEKANDSB. 
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IfEAT  KATUBB  BXfilOirSD  XAK  FOB. 

Nature  never  meant  man  to  be  a  low,  grovel- 
ling creature;  bat,  placing  him  in  the  world,  as  in 
a  wide  and  crowded  theatre,  intended  that  he 
ahonld  be  the  spectator  of  her  mighty  works,  giv- 
mg  him  an  eager  desire  for  every  honorable  puiv 
tmt  From  the  first  moment  of  his  birth,  she 
implanted  in  his  sonl  an  inextinguishable  love  for 
all  that  is  good  and  noble,  and  a  constant  longing 
to  approach  nearer  to  the  Divine  natore. 

FBEB  GOyBBHMBirT  THE  KUB8B  OF  OBHIUS. 

Mnst  we  at  last  give  credit  to  that  common  ob- 
servation so  highly  praised,  that  free  government 
is  the  tme  nurse  of  genius,  and  that  in  such  a 
state  alone  do  perfect  orators  flourish,  and  with 
it  decline  or  die  ?  For  Liberty,  it  js  said,  is  alone 
fitted  to  bring  out  the  noble  llioughts  of  men  of 
genius,  filling  them  with  hopes  of  success,  with  a 
generous  emulation  and  desire  for  victory.  And 
above  all,  as  the  labors  of  orators  are  nobly  re- 
varded  in  free  states,  it  brings  into  full  play  the 
ixmate  powers  of  their  mind,  which  are  sharpened 
and  polished  by  constant  practice;  and  the  free- 
dom of  their  thoughts,  as  might  be  expected, 
shines  forth  clearly  in  the  liberfy  of  their  debates. 

SIiAVXBT. 

Slavery,  however  easy  may  be  its  chains,  cannot 
be  altogether  divested  of  its  bitterness,  and  can 
only  be  regarded  as  a  prison  of  the  soul,  and  a 
public  dungeon. 

LOTS  OF  MOKBT  AlfD  LOVB  OF  PLBA8T7BX. 

For  love  of  money  is  the  disease  which  renders 
us  most  pitiful  and  {^veiling,  and  love  of  pleasure 
is  that  which  renders  us  most  despicable. 


LUCIAN. 

LuciAK,  a  classic  satirist  and  humorist  of  the 
fint  merit^  was  bom  at  Samorata,  in  Syria,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  second  century  of  our  era. 

THE  WOBLD  TO  COMB. 

Dost  thou  not  know  what  punishment  awaits  the 
wicked  after  this  life,  and  in  what  happiness  the 
good  live  ? 

80  KstthewCxxv.  40)—**  And  these  shallgo  away  into  ever- 
iMUng  prniWinwmt;  but  the  ris^iteoiis  Into  UfeetemaL" 

MBH  KKOW  NOT  XBB  TBUTH. 

As  they  are  men,  they  know  not  the  truth. 

SoBpheaUas  (Iv.  8)—**  HavlniT  the  midentaiiding  darkened 
becMae  of  the  blfaidneM  of  their  hearts. 

GOD  18  OMNiscncirr. 

When  thou  committest  a  sin,  thou  mayest  per- 
haps conceal  it  from  men,  but  thou  wilt  not  con- 
ced  it  from  God,  however  much  thou  strivest. 


H£KA2n)ER. 

BOBN  B.C.  842— DTBD  B.C.  201. 

Mbnandbb,  the  most  celebrated  poet  of  the  new 
comedy,  was  a  native  of  Athens,  son  of  Diopeithes 
and  Hegesistrate,  flourishing  in  the  time  of  the 
successors  of  Alexander.  He  was  bom  the  same 
year  his  father  commanded  the  Athenian  forces 
on  the  Hellespont,  against  Philip  of  Macedon. 
He  was  educated  under  the  eye  of  his  paternal 
uncle,  Alexis,  the  comic  poet,  and  received  in-^ 
struction  from  Theophrastus,  the  philosopher. 
He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Epicurus,  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  and  was 
greatly  admired  by  the  first  Greek  king  of  Egypt,' 
Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  drowned  while  he  was  swimming  in  the  har- 
bor of  Peirseeus,  near  which  he  had  an  estate. 
Notwithstanding  his  fame  as  a  poet,  his  public 
dramatic  career,  during  his  lifetime,  was  not 
particularly  successful;  for,  though  he  composed 
upwards  of  a  hundred  comedies,  he  only  gained 
the  prize  eight  times. 

THE  BACHBtOB  IB  HAPPT. 

Happy  am  I,  who  have  no  wife. 

CHILDBEir  TO  BE  BOUND  TO  YOU  BY  QBNTLBHB88. 

We  ought  to  lead  our  child  to  the  right  path, 
not  by  severity,  but  by  persuasion. 

THE  BBLATIVES  OF  THE  POOB. 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  the  relatives  of  a  poor 
man,  for  no  one  likes  to  acknowledge  his  relation- 
ship with  one  who  is  in  want,  lest  he  should  be. 
asked  for  assistance. 

THB  POOB. 

The  poor  man  is  fuU  of  fears,  and  imagines  him- 
self despised  by  all  mankind.  The  man  who  enjoys 
only  a  moderate  fortune  is  apt  to  look  on  the  dark 
side  of  life. 

THB  POOB. 

Whoever  first  discovered  the  means  to  support 
the  poor  increased  the  number  of  the  miserable; 
for  it  would  have  been  more  simple  for  the  man 
who  could  not  live  happily  to  die. 

A  DAUGHTEB. 

A  daughter  is  an  embarrassing  and  ticklish  pos- 
session. 
80  Sheridan  C*  The  Duenna,"  act  L  so.  8>— 

"  If  a  dauj^hter  you  have,  she's  the  plague  of  your  life, 
No  peace  shall  you  know,  though  you've  buried  your  wife! 
At  twenty  she  mocks  at  the  duty  you  tam^t  her— 
Oh,  what  aplague  is  an  obstinate  daugfaterl " 

HAIL,  FATHEBLAin). 

Hail,  beloved  land!  I  embrace  thee,  seeing  thee 
after  a  long  time;  for  it  is  not  every  land  I  so  ad- 
dress, but  only  when  I  see  my  own;  for  what  sup- 
ports me  with  food,  that  I  regard  as  agod. 

80  Scott  r  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,**  can.  Ti  St  1)— 

"  Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead. 
Who  never  to  himself  has  eaid— 
This  Is  my  own,  my  nativelsnd  }  ** 
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LoTe  blindB  all  men,  both  those  who  act  reasona- 
h\f  and  those  who  act  foolishly. 

HABITS. 

For  habits  are  never  to  be  neglected. 

THE  BYlOrrS  OF  LIFE. 

Man  must  be  prepared  for  every  event  of  life, 
for  there  is  nothing  that  is  durable. 

SON  AHD  DAtrOHTSB. 

A  wise  son  is  a  delight  to  his  father,  while  a 
daughter  is  a  troublesome  possession. 

80  ProTerbs  Cx.  1)—'*  A  wIm son  maketh  *  Rlsd  father;  but 
•  foolish  son  is  the  bMiTtaieas  of  his  mother.** 

GOD. 

^11  places  are  the  temple  of  God,  for  it  is  the 
mind  which  prays  to  God. 

80  Acts  (TiL  48>-''  Howbeit  the  most  High  dwelleth  not  Jn 
temples  made  with  hands;  as  saith  the  prophet,  Hearen  is 
my  throne,  and  earth  is  my  footstool:  what  house  will  ye 
build  me !  saith  the  liord;  or  what  is  the  idaoe  of  my  rest  ? 
Hath  not  my  hand  made  all  these  thin^  ?  " 

HOW  THE  CHABACTBB  OF  MAN  IS  KNOWN. 

The  character  of  man  is  known  from  his  conver- 
Bation. 

THE  WISH  IS  FATHEB  TO  THE  THOUOHT. 

He  who  sees  and  expects  only  what  he  wishes 
is  a  foolish  judge  of  what  is  true. 
80  Shakespeare  ("  Kfaig  Henry  IV.,"  part  iti.,  acttT.,  sc  4>- 
**  Thy  wish  was  father,  Harry,  to  that  thought.** 

BICRB8. 

Riches  are  blind,  and  render  men  blind  who  set 
their  affections  upon  them. 

ANNOYANCES  OF  LIFE. 

In  everything  thou  wilt  And  annoyances,  but 
thou  oughtest  to  consider  whether  the  advantages 
do  not  predominate. 

TO  DIE  TOUNO. 

He  whom  the  gods  love  dies  young. 

XYBBT  DIFFICULTY  IS  OVBBCOMB  BY  LABOB. 

He  who  labors  diligently  need  never  despair. 
We  can  accomplish  eterything  by  diligence  and 
labor. 

WHAT  IS  UNEXPECTED. 

I  have  not  been  unfortunate,  whence  I  might 
have  expected;  but  all  things  that  are  unexpected 
oause  surprise. 

A  MODEST  ASBUBANCX  NECB88ABY. 

Thy  modesty,  if  thou  art  of  grave  demeanor, 
will  appear  suitable  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  my 
friend;  if  thou  humblest  thyself,  and  makest  little 
of  thyself,  this  is  thought  a  Just  despising  of 
thyseU. 


FIORT  NOT  AGAINST  OOSl 

« 

Fight  not  against  the  decrees  of  God,  not  add 
other  annoyances  to  the  occurrences  of  life;  betr 
patiently  whatever  happens. 

8oActi(T.a9)~''WeoughttoobeyQodietfaerttiani — • 


THE  ILLS  OF  FOBTUNX. 

The  noble  ought  to  bear  with  patience  tfie  evils 
of  life  which  Fortune  brings  upon  them*  whea 
they  have  not  themselves  to  blame. 

EVIL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners. 

A  PBOPHBT. 

The  wisest  man  is  the  best  prophet  and  oooih 
seller. 

PBUDENCB. 

Prudence  and  forethought  are  the  origin  of 
much  that  is  good,  if  they  be  applied  to  a  propsr 
object. 

IMPBUDENCB. 

It  requires  little  exertion  on  our  part  to  bring 
misfortune  upon  ourselves. 

KNOW  THYSBLF. 

In  many  things  thou  dost  not  well  to  say, 
"Know  thyself;"  for  it  would  be  better  toBiqr, 
"  Know  others." 

THE  SLUOOABD. 

A  procrastinator,  bom  merely  to  oonsome  the 
fruits  of  the  earth;  a  miserable  wretch;  a  nselsH 
being  on  earth,  acknowledging  that  he  has  been 
brought  up  in  vain. 

INDUSTBY. 

Who  can  be  happy  without  strennoua  labor? 

FOLLY. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  a  foolish  person  to  es- 
cape misfortune. 

80 Fro?eits (X.  10)-**Apf«lii« fool *an tell; **  and (miL 
Xfy^**  Though  thou  shouldst  bray  a  fooUnamortw.'* 

GOOD  BBSULT8. 

That  which  turns  out  well  is  better  than  nj 
law. 

CHANCE. 

Chance  is,  as  it  seems,  a  kind  of  god,  for  it  pie* 
serves  many  things  which  we  do  not  obeerre. 

THB  JUST. 

No  Just  man  has  ever  become  suddenly  lioh. 


Ko  one  ought  ever  to  despond  in  adverse  circum- 
stances, for  they  may  turn  out  to  be  the  oause  of 
good  tons. 

80  Job  (t.  IT)—**  Behold,  happy  is  the  man  wbon  Ood  oo^ 
reoteth;  therafora  desplM  not  thou  the  irhastnuhig  of  Hi 
Almighty;**  aBdBebranrs(zU.^'*roridwmtbsLortlar 
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«di  Hb  ell■•feelletl^  ADd  MiNixKctii  eveiy  Km  whom  lie  i«l^ 

So  SbakfiBpeare  (**  As  Toa  Like  It,**  act.  il.,  bc.  1>- 

'*  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adTerstty; 
WtaSehtUke  the  toad,  ugij  and  Tenoinoua, 
Wean  yet  a  pradoue  Jewel  in  his  head." 

And ''  Meawre  for  Measure,"  (act.  It.,  so.  ^>— 

''Tfaaphyalo 
That^B  hitter  to  sweet  end." 

^  K90W  THTSKLF. 

Thatsaying,  "  Know  thyself,"  has  this  meaning, 
that  thou  get  acquainted  with  thy  own  abilities, 
and  witii  what  thou  art  able  to  accomplish. 

TBS  FOOB. 

The  poor  are  always  considered  to  be  under  the 
peculiar  care  of  the  gods. 

80  Fntans  (fadz.  38V—"  For  the  Lord  heareth  the  poor,  and 
toplBOth  not  His  prisoDers." 

TaS  OOKTnfGBKCIBB  OF  FOBTUinB. 

It  does  not  become  any  living  man  to  say,  <'  This 
will  not  happen  to  me." 

TBB  GOOD  ABB  KNOWN  BT  A  BLUSH, 

Whoever  blushes  seems  to  be  good. 

80  Toonff  (Night  TlL,  L  4SQ)- 

**  Ihermaii  that  hhahes  is  not  qolte  a  hnite.** 

THB  BONOBABLB. 

A  good  and  honorable  character  is  a  safe  provi- 
ii<m  for  every  event  and  every  turn  of  fortune. 

GOD. 

God  takes  particular  care  of  the  good. 

COUNTBY  LIFB. 

Men  are  taught  virtue  and  a  love  of  independ- 
ence by  living  in  the  country. 

PLEASUBB  AND  PAIN  CL08BLT   UNITBD. 

> 

There  is  no  pleasure  of  life,  sprouting  like  a  tree 
from  one  root,  but  there  is  some  pain  closely 
Joined  to  it;  and,  again,  nature  brings  good  out  of 
eva 

THB  PAINS  OF  LIFB. 

If  thou  expnngest  from  life  all  that  part  which 
thou  passest  unhappily,  it  reduces  life  to  a  small 
infinitesimal  fragment. 

A   SBBVANT. 

It  is  safest  for  a  servant  to  do  what  he  is  order- 
ed, as  the  proverb  says. 

7LBASABT  AT  TflOBS  TO  PLAT  THB  FOOL. 

It  is  not  always  suitable  to  be  wise;  to  play  the 
fool  in  some  things  is  proper. 

Bolodealaatei  OiL4>— **Atiine  to  moorn  and  a  time  to 


TBUTH. 

Tralh  when  not  sought  after,  sometimes  comes 


MAN. 

I  maintain  that  he  is  most  happy  who,  alter  conr 
templating  at  his  ease  those  .beautiful  objects  of 
nature,  the  son,  stars,  water,  clouds,  fire,  has  d^ 
parted  speedily  to  the  home  whence  he  came. 
Whether  he  live  a  hundred  years  or  a  few,  he  will 
always  have  the  same  objects  before  him.  Con- 
sider, therefore,  the  time  of  which  I  speak  to  be 
merely  the  place  of  meeting  and  sojourning 
for  men,  where  we  meet  together,  traffic,  are 
cheated,  gamble,  and  amuse  ourselves.  If  thou 
departest  early,  thou  wilt  enjoy  the  better  fate; 
thou  hast  gone  furnished  with  provisions  for  the 
way,  hated  by  no  one.  He  who  remains  a  longer 
time  in  the  world,  after  all  his  labors,  at  last 
comes  to  an  end,  and,  reaching  a  miserable  old 
age,  finds  himself  in  want  of  everything.  Roam- 
ing about,  he  finds  enemies,  who  lay  snares  for 
him:  having  at  last  come  to  an  end,  the  s|4rit 
parts  from  the  body  with  great  difficulty. 

LBAN  NOT  ON  TOUB  OWN  I7NDBB8TANDING. 

Cease  to  lean  on  your  own  understanding,  for 
the  wisdom  of  man  is  nothing  else  but  the  dic- 
tates of  chance,  whether  that  be  considered  Divine 
inspiration  or  pure  intellect.  It  is  this  that  rules, 
turns,  and  preserves  all  things,  while  the  wisdom 
of  man  is  mere  smoke  and  idle  talk;  believe  what 
I  say,  and  you  will  not  have  cause  to  blame  me. 
All  things  that  we  do  or  meditate  are  the  results 
of  chance,  though  we  ascribe  them  to  our  own 
wisdom.  Chance  directs  all  things;  we  ought  to 
call  this,  whether  intellect  or  forethought,  as  the 
only  goddess,  unless  we  foolishly  take  pleasure  in 
vain  appellations. 

So  FroTerts  (ill.  6)—"  Lean  not  dnto  thine  ownuiderattnd* 
Ing.' 
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TB1TTH. 

To  Speak  the  truth  is  always  the  best  poUoy; 
this  I  maintain  to  be  the  safest  course  in  life. 

WOMAN. 

Of  all  wild  beasts  on  earth  or  in  sea,  the  great- 
est is  a  woman. 

SOCIAL  UFB. 

How  pleasant  is  life  if  you  live  with  those  with 
whom  you  think  you  should  live,  and  not  merely 
for  yourself  I 

THB    WICKBD. 

If  we  were  all  eager  to  resist  the  man  who  in- 
flicted injury,  and  were  ready  to  bring  aid,  regard- 
ing any  injury  done  as  done  to  ourselves,  and  if 
we  were  prepared  to  assist  each  other,  there  would 
be  less  mischief  done  by  the  bad;  for  when  these 
men  found  that  they  were  watched  and  properly 
punished,  they  would  either  be  few  in  number,  or 
would  disappear  altogether. 

FBEENBB* 

Not  only  are  the  riches  of  friends  common  prop- 
erty, but  their  wisdom  and  forethought  also 
ought  to  be  so. 
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HXIGHT  OF  DCPUDBNCB. 

The  man  who  cannot  blush,  and  who  has  no 
feelings  of  fear,  has  reached  the  acme  of  impu- 
dence. 

lOKOBAirCB. 

There  is  nothing  more  daring  than  ignorance. 

TTNFOBBSBBir  XISFOBTinrB. 

Ah  me !  unforeseen  misfortune  is  apt  to  bring  on 
madness. 

GOOD  HBAIjTH. 

In  good  health  we  are  ready  to  give  advice  to 
the  sick. 

IiOYEBS. 

The  wrath  of  loTers  lasts  only  a  short  time. 

LAW. 

Law  when  kept  is  nothing  else  but  law;  whereas 
law  broken  is  both  law  and  executioner. 

LAW. 

If  thou  respect  the  law,  thou  wilt  not  be  terrified 
by  the  law. 

LAW. 

Do  not  first  suffer  the  punishment  of  the  law, 
and  then  learn  its  nature;  but,  before  thou  suffer, 
anticipate  it  by  thy  respect  for  it 

FAL8BHOOD  AKD  TBUTH. 

It  is  better  to  prefer  falsehood  to  truth  when  it 
is  injurious. 

ICUTUAL  ABSISTANCE. 

If  we  gave  assistance  to  each  other,  no  one 
would  be  in  want  of  fortune. 

WICKBDKBSB. 

Wickedness  does  not  act  according  to  reasouf 

ABTJBIKQ  TUB  GOOD  THINGS  OF  LIFB. 

For  he  who  abuses  the  good  things  of  life  is  a 
senseless  being  and  not  happy. 

INJUBB  NO  MAN^ 

Do  injury  to  no  man. 

TRB  PLAV8IBLB. 

The  plausible  has  sometimes  greater  power  than 
the  truth,  and  more  influence  over  the  multitude. 

A  LIB. 

Every  wise  and  honorable  man  hates  a  lie. 
80  Prorertw  (zUL  6>~"  A  liKhteoos  inan  hateCh  Ijlng." 

A  LIAB. 

Ko  liar  long  escapes  discovery. 

8oProv«te(ziz.6>-**He  that  speaketb  Ues  ihsU  notes- 
It 


THB  P17BSB-PlU>nD. 

When  thou  seest  a  man  elated  with  pride  glorx* 
ing  in  his  riches  and  high  descent,  rising  even 
above  fortune,  look  out  for  his  speedy  punishment, 
for  he  is  only  raised  the  higher  that  he  may  fall 
with  a  heavier  crash. 

WHO  KNOWS  THB  FUTUBB. 

The  proud  and  supercilious  are  like  fools  when 
they  say,  *'I  shall  think  of  it  by  and  by;'*  for 
since  thou  art  mortal,  how  dost  thou  know  that 
thou  wilt  have  time  to  consider  anything,  misen- 
ble  even  in  the  midst  of  prosperity  ?  For  thy  fort- 
une, of  its  own  accord,  even  while  thou  sleepest, 
sometimes  is  improving,  and  again  goes  to  wreck. 

THE  MOTB  IN  OUR  BBOTHBB'S  BTB. 

No  one  sees  his  own  faults,  but  is  lynx-eyed  to 
those  of  his  neighbor. 

8oLuke(TL41)— "Andwhybeholdeet  tfaoo  the  mole  tkit 
is  in  thy  brother's  eyei  but  peroeiTest  not  the  beam  that  it  it 
thine  own  eye  r  " 

00N8CIBNCB. 

The  man  who  is  conscious  to  himself  of  crime, 
even  though  he  be  of  the  boldest  nature,  becomes 
a  coward. 

So  Shakespeiao  r  Hmntot,"  act  iiL,  so.  1)— 

« 
**ThQs  oonseienoe  does  make  oowaida  of  usafl." 

BILBNCB. 

Nothing  is  more  useful  to  man  than  aUence. 

A  WOBD  BPOKBN. 

It  is  as  easy  to  draw  back  a  stone  thrown  with 
force  from  the  hand  as  to  recall  a  wora  once 
spoken. 

GOODNESS  OF  DISPOBITION. 

How  sweet  is  goodness  of  disposition  when  tern- 
I>ered  with  wisdom! 

GOODNB88  OF  DISPOSITION. 

By  Minerva,  goodness  of  disposition  and  honesty 
of  character  are  happy  possessions  and  a  wooden 
ful  provision  for  life.  Conversing  with  such  a 
man,  even  for  a  short  time,  I  become  well  inclined 
to  him.  Some  will  say,  in  opposition  to  this,  that 
it  is  eloquence,  particularly  of  the  vrise,  that  in- 
spires confidence.  Why,  then,  do  I  curse  otiieii 
who  are  equally  eloquent  ?  It  is  not  so,  but  it  is 
the  character  of  the  speaker,  and  not  merely  hii 
words,  that  persuades  us  to  feel  confidence  in 
what  is  said. 

THB  BNVIOUB. 

The  envious  man  is  an  enemy  to  himself ,  for  hit 
mind  is  always  spontaneously  occupied  with  its 
own  unhappy  thoughts. 


J 
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O  young  man,  thou  dost  not  seem  to  me  to  he 
aware  that  everything  is  deteriorated  by  its  own 
imperfections,  and  that  what  hurts  comes  from 
within.    Thus  rust  corrodes  iron,  if  thou 


MENAITDER. 
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consider  the  matter;  the  moth  eats  away  the  gar- 
ment; the  worm  gnaws  the  wood.  But  of  all  the 
iUs  of  life,  the  worst  is  envy,  which  has  done,  will 
do,  and  does,  most  mischief ,— the  base  attendant 
of  an  impious  sooL 


Whosoever  lends  a  greedy  ear  to  a  slanderous 
report  is  either  himself  of  a  radically  bad  disposi- 
tioD,  or  a  mere  child  in  sense. 

BILBNCS. 

0  hoy  hold  thy  tongue,  silence  has  many  advan- 
tages. 

OOUNTBY  LIFE. 

The  life  of  those  who  live  in  the  country  pos- 
ssflses  pleasures,  comforting  the  sorrows  and  an- 
nojsnces  of  man  with  hope. 

LIBTBir  BSFOBB  DBdDIIfO. 

He  who  condemns  before  he  has  heard  clearly 
tiie  case  is  himself  a  bad  man,  ready  to  believe  ill 
of  his  neighbor. 

DfPTTDSKCE. 

There  is  no  better  provision  for  life  than  impu- 
dence and  a  brazen  face. 

WISDOM  C0MS8  NOT  FBOK  YEAB8. 

It  is  not  hoary  hairs  that  bring  wisdom;  but 
lome  have  an  old  head  on  young  shoulders. 

PEACK  AJSTD  WAB. 

Peace  gives  food  to  the  husbandman,  even  in  the 
midst  of  rocks ;  war  brings  misery  to  him,  even  in 
the  most  fertile  plains. 

A  BABBEN  OOUNTBY. 

The  country  which  is  cultivated  with  difficulty 
produces  brave  men. 

WOMAK. 

Where  are  women,  there  are  all  kinds  of  mis- 
chief. 

AN  ATTACHED  BBBVAlTr. 

When  one  has  got  an  attached  servant,  there  is 
BO  nobler  possession  on  earth. 

WIFE  AND  GHILDBEN. 

To  have  a  wife,  and  to  be  the  father  of  children, 
hriogs  many  anxieties  to  life. 

A  WIFE  IB  A  NECE88ABT  EVIL. 

To  marry  a  wife,  if  we  regard  the  truth,  is  an 
evil,  but  it  is  a  necessary  eviL 

A  HOUSE  WITHOUT  AN  HEIB. 

The  man  who  has  abundance  of  this  world's 
iiches,  snd  is  without  an  heir  to  inherit  them,  is 
to  be  pitied. 

A  FATHEB. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  know  a  father,  for  he  loves 
nofth;  is  also  irritated  at  the  smallest  faults  in 
tiiowheloves. 


A  FATHEB. 


How  delightful  is  a  father,  gentle  and  cheerful 
in  his  manners  I 

BBOTHEBS. 

How  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  for  brothers  to  dwell 
together  in  unity! 

Bo  PBalms  (czzxilL  1)-*"  Behold,  how  good  and  how  pleas- 
ant it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  toicetber  in  unity!  *' 

FOLLT  OF  PBIDnra  ONESELF  Olf  HIGH  BIBTH. 

Hy  high  birth  suffocates  me.  If  thou  love  me, 
mother,  thou  wilt  not  on  all  occasions  quote  my 
high  rank;  it  is  those  only  who  have  no  peculiar 
good  in  their  own  nature  who  have  recourse  jbo 
splendid  monuments  and  their  noble  birth,  and 
who  count  up  all  their  ancestors  who  have  pre- 
ceded them.  But  thou  canst  not  see  nor  name  a 
man  who  has  not  had  ancestors.  For  how  other- 
wise could  they  have  come  into  existence?  Those 
who  are  not  able  to  name  them,  from  change  of 
country  or  want  of  friends,  why  are  they  less 
noble  than  those  who  can  enumerate  them?  He 
who  is  by  nature  good  and  virtuous,  though  he  be 
a  blackamoor,  is  noble-bom.  Is  some  Scythian  a 
rascal?    Yet  was  not  Anaoharsis  a  Scythian? 

THE  WEIX-BOBSr  IN  ADYEBSIXr. 

Those  who  have  been  well  bom,  and  honorably 
brought  up,  though  they  have  fallen  into  adversity, 
ought  to  pay  regard  to  the  world's  opinion. 

TBUE  BIGHES. 

It  is  the  mind  that  ought  to  be  rich;  for  the 
riches  of  this  world  only  feed  the  eyes,  and  serve 
merely  as  a  veil  to  cover  the  realities  of  life. 

THE  WIFE  OUQHT  TO  GIVE  WAT  TO  THE  HUSBAIO). 

The  wife  ought  to  play  the  second  part,  the  hus- 
band ruling  in  everything;  for  there  is  no  family 
in  which  the  wife  has  had  the  upper  hand  that 
has  not  gone  to  ruin. 

HAPPIKESS  AND  PAIN  EQUALLY  DlSTBIBUTED. 

There  are  men  who  seem  to  the  world  around  to 
be  happy ;  but,  inwardly,  men  are  very  much  alike. 

AN  OLD  WOMAN. 

It  is  much  worse  to  irritate  an  old  woman  than 
a  dog. 

SANITABT  LAWS. 

The  plague  dwells  where  the  sanitary  laws  are 
neglected. 

THE  MALICIOUS. 

When  a  malicious  man  puts  on  a  kind  and 
agreeable  manner,  it  is  a  mere  trap  set  for  his 
neighbor. 


There  is  nothing  so  pleasant  to  men  as  to  talk 
of  the  affairs  of  their  neighbors. 


M08CHUa.—SlCO8TBA  TVS. 


I  the  SBsence  of  the  Divine 
i  impious,  wiihing  to  know 

TIATED  BT  A  PUBX  HCABT. 

sacrifices  of  numerous  bulls 
Jupiter,  of  any  Buoh  thii^, 
C  gold  or  purple  robes,  or  im- 
ftld,  think  thereby  to  propiti- 
d  shows  himself  to  be  of  a 
for  he  ought  to  be  a  virtuous 
mmitting  no  crimes  for  the 

shouldst  not  even  covet  a 
'or  God,  standing  near  thee, 
loest 

3XD  BT  A1>TKBSITS. 

);  so  also  Uie  afteotions  of  a 

TSO  TO  DOBT  m  SBTinUT. 

Imow  what  thou  art,  look  at 
e  dead  as  thou  passest  along 
wilt  find  the  bones  and  light 
Tants,  and  wise  man,  and  of 
lemselves  on  their  blood  and 
>iu  deeds,  and  the  beauty  of 
ne  of  Uieiw  things  oonld  re- 
e.  All  men  have  a  common 
these  things,  thoa  mayest 
u  art. 
IT  doit  Oioa  art,  and  unto  dust 


ID  ABOUT  B.O.  31IX 

lie  poet  <d  Syracuse,  lived 
i  third  century  B.C.,  of  whose 
mow  little  more  than  that  he 
and  was  acquainted  with  the 
ohus.  Theocritus  was 
inferior  to  that  poet  in 


TTUi-irEaa  of  love. 
peak  the  same  as  he  thinks  ^ 
but,  if  he  be  enraged,  he  is 
erer  teUii^  the  truth.    WUy 
be  beguiled. 


the  mallows  have  died 
1  parsley,  ot  blooming  crisp 
bloom  anottker  ye  v.  But  we, 
the  learned,  soon  as  the  band 
nr  eyes,  unheard  of,  in  hollow 
long  and  endless  slumber,  to 
on  too  in  the  earth  wilt  be 


buried  wltii  the  silent  dead;  but  It  haa  a^cand 
good  to  the  nympha  ti>at  Uie  frog  should  crosk  iat- 
ever.    Tet  I  do  not  envy  him:  for  'tis  no  prel^ 
song  he  sings. 
In  Job  <iiT,  T)  we  find— '"Diare  Is  hops  o(  a  tna^  If  I  ttaas 


It  will  ■] 

Vamnot  will  not  ceue.    ThoOBh  U 
Ihe  Huth,  snd  the  stock  (b 


wis  bet" 


retthi 


"  Whence  IB  It  UiM  tfaa  flow'ret  <«  the  &eld  doth  lade 
And  lletb  bulled  long  In  winter's  valet 
Tet  looD  01  qwing  bit  mBBile  hath  dlB^qred, 
It  ttow'reth  fresh,  as  It  ibonld  iwrar  fan, 
But  thing  on  earth  IbMii  of  mosC  avail, 
Ab  Titlue'e  branch  and  beaut's  bod, 
BellTen  net  tor  aiv  good." 

A  BIBD  OTXn  BKB  TOTTirO. 

As  when  a  bird  bewails  her  callow  brood  ss  thay  i 
perish,  which,  still  young,  a  fierce  snake  daraoai 
in  the  thick  bushes,  while  she,  kind  mothsr,- 
horeis  over  them,  shrieking  wildly,  yet  isniot  abk^ 
I  ween,  to  aid  her  children;  for  she,  in  truth,  her- 
self is  in  great  dread  to  come  nearer  to  the  cnwt 
monster.  j 

Th^  (Oeorg.  It,  SlSq  hat  Imitated  this  Ter?  doMlT-^ 
"  As  tbe  sad  al^tlngala  under  Che  dutde  ot  the  papbr  M 
wslto  thn  loaa  of  her  ycmig.  wMeh  a  hard-heaKed  ploiighiart 
has  found  uaOedgwl  la  her  nert  and  carried  off,  while  ri»| 
laomila  the  night  lonp.  and,  ilttlng  oo  the  branch.  noaH 
bar  pltaouB  aong.  and  flUs  lar  and  wide  the  woods  wtOi  tav^ 
mo«u-nfld  oomplalntB." 


WEKPINO.  ' 

But  thou  melh.st  away  like  water,  weeping  ImA 
at  night  and  as  many  days  as  are  given  I9  Jora 

Tbm  In  Jcahoa  (tIL.  E)  «e  find- -'Whemf ore  the  bMMJ 
of  the  people  mailed  aad  beoame  h water;"  tuuHaftaM 
(ixll.  U>—"  1  am  poured  out  like  watsr;  my  heut  alu  la  tks 
mldat  of  mrbodjIsllkaiDeltliiKvai:"  and  Pealma  OrlU.  1) 
'  amv  aa  wstera  which  rt 


NIC08TRATU8. 


rLOtmtSHBD  ABOUT  b.c.  380. 

NicosTBATUS,  the  youngest  of  the  three  sow  «l 
Aristophanes,  was  also  a  comio  poet;  the  tiUes  el 
nineteen  of  his  plays  have  come  down  to  ns. 

A   OBATTKBKa. 

If  to  speak  without  ceasing,  and  much  and 
quickly,  were  the  sign  of  sense,  tbe  swallows  wooU 
be  regarded  much  wiser  than  we  are, 

MO  KAM  HAPPT  ax  ETXBr  BBSPKCT. 

"  No  man  is  happy  In  every  way."     By  Uinem, 

beloved  Euripides,  thou  hast  deecribed  bunui 


OU)  THinas   BBCOMZ  HBW  AflAIH. 

Old  things  become  new  agdn  In  conise  <d  ti 
There  is  nothing  more  difficult  to  ptoaae  t 
Time.  The  same  things  never  oontinne  to  id> 
this  god.  • 


FHABBCBATE8.^PRILEM01lf. 
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Dost  thoa  know  that  freedom  of  Bpeeoh  is  the 
tnns  of  poverty  ?  If  any  one  lose  that,  he  has 
titfowaaway  the  ahield  of  life. 


PHABEGRATES. 


OLD   AGS. 


0  old  age!  how  bnrdenBome  and  grieronfl  every- 
where art  thou!  only  not  in  one  thing;  for  when 
we  fail  in  strength  and  power,  thou  teaohest  us  at 
that  tune  to  use  our  understanding  with  wisdom. 


PHILEMON. 


BOBir  ABOTTT  B.C.  360— DIBD  B.O.  282. 

Phxlimox,  a  Greek  dramatist,-  who  stands  next 
loMeiiaDder  among  the  poets  of  the  new  comedy, 
Wis  the  ion  of  Damon,  and  a  native  of  Soli,  in 
CUkia.  He  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Alexander, 
ifitOe  earlier  than  Menander,  whom,  however,  he 
l0Dg  survived,  and  spent  his  life  at  Athens.  His 
ttreer  seems  to  have  been  singularly  prosperous. 
Hioagh  inferior  to  Menander,  he  was  a  greater 
fsTOrite  with  the  Athenians,  and  often  conquered 
lis  rival  in  the  dramatic  contests.  He  continued 
t9  write  till  he  had  produced  ninety-seven  com- 
•dies.  He  died,  it  is  said,  from  excessive  laugh- 
krat  a  Indicroua  incident. 

ITATUBX   OF  llAir. 

How  radically  l>ad  is  the  nature  of  man  I  for 
etherwise  he  would  stand  in  need  of  no  laws  to 
Mtrain  him.  Dost  thou  think  that  he  differs  in 
■tj  respect  from  other  animals  ?  In  nothing  cer* 
tiinlf,  but  in  figure.  Other  animals  are  bent;  but 
■ta  is  a  wild  beast  upright  in  form. 

OCB  XYILS  FOVITD  UOHT  WRBV  OOMPABXD  WITH 
TH08K  or  OTHKBS. 

If  thou  only  knowest  the  evils  which  others  suf- 
ier,  thou  wouldst  willingly  submit  to  those  which 
ttoa  now  bearcat. 

HOW  8XIJ>OM  MAS  OBTAOTS  HIS  WISHES. 

If  we  were  all  to  perish  who  did  not  succeed  in 
obtilmng  what  we  wished,  all  mankind  would 

die. 

TBABS. 

A  I!  tears  proved  a  remedy  for  our  misfortunes, 
ttd  if  he  who  wept  always  ceased  to  grieve,  we 
voold  bay  tears  writh  gold.  But,  alast  our  affairs 
min  so  way  influenced  by  tears,  pursuing  their 
Mmeoiine  whether  we  weep  or  not.  What  wilt 
ftsado,  then  ?  B.  I  am  in  bo  way  influenced  by 
toeh  Ooiig^tB;  for  grief,  like  a  tree,  has  tears  for 
itefToit 


ADYICS. 

It  is  easy  for  a  man  to  give  advice  to  his  neigh- 
bor; 6ut  to  follow  it  oneself  is  not  so  easy.  As 
a  proof  of  this,  I  have  known  physicians  lecturing 
their  patients  most  eloquently  on  the  benefits  of 
abstinence;  then,  if  they  are  themselves  overtaken 
by  disease,  doing  the  very  same  things  which  they 
would  not  allow  their  patients  to  do.  Theory  and 
practice  are  very  different. 

THB  HUSBABDMAV. 

The  husbandman  is  always  to  be  rich  the  next 
year. 

MAK  AND   OTHEB   AXIMALS   COKTBASTEO. 

Why,  pray,  did  Prometheus,  who,  they  sigr, 
formed  us  and  all  other  animals,  give  to  each  of 
the  beasts  his  own  peculiar  nature  f  All  lions  are 
brave,  whereas  all  hares  are  timid.  Then,  as  to 
the  foxes,  one  is  not  cunning  and  another  simple 
in  its  nature;  but  if  thou  wert  to  collect  three 
myriads  of  foxes,  they  would  all  have  the  same 
nature  and  the  same  habits.  With  man  it  is  dif- 
ferent; whatever  number  of  persons  there  are,  the 
same  will  be  found  the  number  of  minds  and  of 
characters. 

THE  JUST  MAN. 

The  Just  man  is  not  he  who  does  no  man  an  in- 
Jury,  but  he  who,  being  able  to  inflict  it,  does  not 
vrish  to  do  so;  nor  yet  is  it  the  man  who  has  ab* 
stained  from  seizing  petty  gains,  but  who  deter- 
mines not  to  lay  hold  of  great  possessions,  when 
he  might  do  so,  and  might  hold  them  with  im- 
punity; nor  is  it  the  man  who  observes  all  these 
things,  but  who,  endued  with  a  noble  and  ingenu- 
ous disposition,  wishes  to  be  just,  and  not  merely 
to  seem  so. 

THE  FOOL  AND  THE  WISE  MAN. 

The  man  who  never  utters  a  word  of  sense  con- 
sider to  be  tedious,  even  though  he  only  give  forth  • 
two  syllables.  The  man  who  speaks  with  pru- 
dence, do  not  think  him  to  be  tedious,  though  he 
speak  much  and  long.  Take  Homer  as  a  proof  of 
this:  he  writes  myriads  of  words,  yet  no  one  ever 
called  Homer  tedious. 


SNAIL. 

How  ingenious  an  animal  is  a  snail,  by  God! 
When  it  fails  in  with  a  bad  neighbor,  it  takes  up 
its  house,  and  moves  off;  for  it  dwells  without 
anxiety,  always  flying  tiie  bad. 

THE  DIYINB   NATUBE. 

Believe  that  there  is  a  Ood,  worship  Him,  but 
do  not  inquire  too  curiously  into  His  essence;  for 
thou  wilt  have  nothing  for  thy  trouble  except  the 
labor  of  inquiry.  Do  not  care  to  know  whether 
He  exists  or  not;  worship  Him  as  if  He  existed, 
and  were  present. 

A  SLAVE. 

Though  a  man  be  a  slave,  he  is  the  same  flesh  as 
thyself;  for  no  one  has  ever  been  bom  a  slave  by 
nature;  but  Fortune  subjected  his  body  to  servi- 
tude. 
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PHILIPPIDE8.--PHILISCUa.'^PiyDAB. 


We  are  all  mad  when  we  are  in  a  passion;  for  it 
is  a  difficult  task  to  restrain  anger. 

BTOONE  EVILS. 

How  pleasant  it  is  to  think  of  former  evils!  for 
if  I  had  not  then  been  in  difficulties,  I  would  not 
now.be  in  Joy. 

THE  DIFFSBBKGS8  OF  MEN. 

In  this  thing  one  man  is  superior  to  another, 
that  he  is  better  able  to  bear  adversi^  and  pros- 
perity. 

WHAT  WE  OUGHT  TO  PBAT  FOB. 

I  pray,  first,  for  good  health;  then,  for  prosper- 
ity; thirdly,  for  happiness;  and,  lastly,  to  owe  no 
man  anything. 

So  Baw'i^^  (zUi.  8)—"  Owe  no  man  Anything.^ 
AJmCIPATIOK  OF  EVIL. 

Grief  is  apt  to  imagine  to  itself  evils  more  than 
double  the  reality. 

▲  GIFT  OF  AFFECTION. 

Every  gift  which  is  given,  even  though  it  be 
small,  is  in  reality  great  if  it  be  given  with  affec* 
tion. 

HONOB  YOUB  FATHEB  AND  MOTHEB. 

I      Before  all  things,  pay  respect  to  thy  parents. 
80  Bzodui  (zz.  IS.)—* '  Honor  thy  father  and  mother.' 


M 


PHILIPProES. 

FLOUBI8HED  B.C.  335. 

Phiuppides,  one  of  the  principal  writers  d  tbe 
new  comedy,  who  flourished  b.c.  836,  and  is  Mid 
to  have  written  forty-five  comedies.  He  is  said  to 
have  died  at  an  advanced  age  from  excessive  ^oy 
at  having  conquered  unexpectedly  in  a  contot 
with  other  poets. 

TO  COMMIT  A  FAULT. 

When  thou  hast  committed  some  fault,  be  glsd 
that  thou  hast  failed,  for  it  is  chiefly  in  this  wsj 
that  the  becoming  is  preserved. 

DIFFEBENCE  BETWEEN  8AYINO  AND  DOING. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  one  feasting  to  say  to 
another  in  a  sorry  plight,  ''Don't  be  miserable:*' 
it  is  not  hard  to  find  fault  with  a  boxer  fighting, 
but  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  fight:  there  is  a  grest 
difference  between  saying  and  doing. 

MAN  IS  BOBN  TO  TB0I7BCB. 

When  it  has  happened  to  thee  to  be  unfortnnste, 
master,  remember  the  saying  of  Euripides,  sod 
thou  wilt  be  more  easy — "  There  is  no  man  who  is 
happy  in  every  way."  Then  imagine  thyself  to  be 
one  of  the  great  crowd  of  mankind. 

TIME. 

Time,  the  common  physician,  will  heal  thee. 


AN  AFFECTIONATE  FATHEB. 

A  father  is  dear  if  he  treat  affectionately  his 
children. 

THE  SWALLOW. 

O  woman!  it  is  the  swallow  which  announees 
the  spring. 

GOD. 

A,  Tell  me  what  thou  understandest  by  €k>d. 
B.  The  Being  who  sees  all  things,  and  yet  is  seen 
by  none. 

THE   DEAD. 

Dost  thou  think  that  the  dead  who  have  enjoyed 
the  good  things  of  this  life  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  Divinity,  as  if  they  were  forgotten  ? 
Kay,  there  is  an  eye  of  Justice  which  sees  all 
things;  for  we  believe  that  there  are  two  roads  to 
the  lower  regions,  one  for  the  Just  and  one  lor  the 
impious.  For  if  the  just  and  the  impious  are  to 
have  one  and  the  same  road,  and  if  the  grave 
covers  them  both  forever,  then  thou  mayest  rob, 
steal,  plunder,  and  do  every  mischief  thou 
choosest.  Yet  do  not  be  mistaken,  for  there  is  a 
place  of  Judgment  below,  which  God  the  Lord  of 
all  shall  occupy,  whose  name  is  terrible,  and 
which  I  dare  not  utter,  who  gives  a  long  license 
to  sinnen. 


PHILISCUS. 

FLOUBISHED  ABOUT  B.a  400. 

Phiuscus,  an  Athenian  comic  poet  of  the 
middle  comedy,  of  whom  little  is  known* 

THE  BED. 

The  bed  usually  possesses  powerful  reasoni  of 
persuasion  to  obtain  what  one  wishes. 

NOT  EASY  TO  GAIN  WITHOirr  LABOB. 

O  fool  I  it  is  not  with  ease  that  one  can  get 
without  exertion  the  possessions  of  those  who 
exert  themselves. 


PINDAK. 

BOBN  B.C.  522-HDIED  B.a  442. 

PiNDAB,  the  greatest  lyric  poet  of  Greece,  vti 
a  native  of  Bcsotia,  bom  either  at  Thebes,  tlis 
capital  of  that  country,  or  at  CynoscephalA,  * 
village  in  the  territory  of  Thebes.  We  know  i€gf 
little  of  his  private  history,  but  he  belonged  to 
one  of  the  noblest  families  of  his  country.  Hs 
was  sent  by  his  father  to  Athens,  where,  nadi^ 
the  celebrated  dithyi^ambist,  Lasos  of  Hermioo^i 
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he  learned  music,  dancing,  and  all  the  mysteries 
of  the  chorus  requisite  for  his  training  as  a  lyric 
poet  He  also  attended  the  school  of  Agathodes 
and  Apollodoms.  Between  the  age  of  twenty  and 
twenty-two  Pindar  began  his  professional  career 
as  a  poet,  but  in  the  great  events  that  took  place 
in  Greece  during  his  time,  Pindar  seems  to  have 
taken  no  share. 

WATSB  AND  GOLD. 

Water  is  the  best  of  all  things:  gold,  like  a 
blazing  fire  that  gleams  conspicuous  from  afar  in 
the  night,  shines  prominently  amidst  lordly 
riches. 

POSnCAI.  FICTIONS. 

Truly  many  things  are  wonderful:  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  in  some  cases  fables  decked  out  in 
ennning  fictions  beyond  the  truth  give  false  ac- 
count of  the  traditions  of-  man.  But  Poesy,  that 
smooth  enchantress  of  mankind,  by  causing  credit 
to  be  given  to  these  myths,  of  ttimes  makes  the  in- 
credible  to  appear  credible:  the  rolling  years, 
howeyer,  are  the  surest  test  of  truth.  Now  it  is 
wise  for  man  to  speak  nothing  unseemly  of  the 
gods,  and  thus  he  will  be  free  from  guilt. 

8LANBEBBR8. 

Ofttbnes  slanderers  get  no  good  for  their  pains. 

eOD  IS  NOT  TO  BE  DBGSIVBD. 

If  a  man  expects  that  his  deeds  will  escape  the 
all-seeing  eyes  of  God,  he  is  mistaken. 

UFB  NOT  TO  BB  PASSBD  INOLOBIOTT8LT. 

A  danger  that  is  great  does  not  allow  man  to  be 
a  coward.  Since  death  is  the  fate  of  all  men,  why 
should  we  sit  in  the  dark,  and  spend  to  no  purpose 
a  nameless  life,  taking  no  part  in  any  glorious 
deeds? 

BITFBBBNCES  IN  MANKIND. 

Some  are  great  in  this,  others  in  that;  but  the 
1  highest  point  of  glory  is  reached  in  kings. 

WHAT  IS  DONE  CANNOT  BE  UNDONE. 

Of  deeds  that  have  been  done,  whether  rightly 
(tt  wrongly,  not  even  Time,  the  sire  of  all  things, 
can  annul  their  accomplishment ;  yet  oblivion  may 
come  with  prosperity.  For  by  success  a  rankling 
sore  is  got  the  better  of  and  put  an  end  to,  when 
kind  Heaven  causes  happiness  to  spread  from  far. 


WICKBD    PUNISHED    IK 

OION8. 


THE   INFBBNAIi  BE- 


But  he  who  possesses  wealth  is  well  aware  of 
what  is  in  store  for  him, — that  the  guilty  souls  of 
those  who  die  here  have  to  dree  their  penance  in 
another  life, — ^f or  there  is  one  beneath  the  earth 
who  judges  the  crimes  committed  in  this  empire 
of  Zeus,  passing  sentence  by  a  hateful  constraint. 

THE  OOOD  IN  ELTSIUM. 

But  the  good,  enjoying  eternal  sunshine  night 
and  day,  pass  a  life  free  from  labor,  never  stirring 
the  earth  by  strong^  of  hand,  nor  yet  the  waters 
of  the  sea  in  that  blessed  abode,  but  with  the 
honored  of  the  gods,  all  such  as  took  pleasure  in 
keeping  their  plighted  faith,  spend  a  tearless  ex- 
istehce,  while  the  impious  have  to  endure  woes  too 
horrible  to  look  upon.  * 

THE  MAN  OF    GENIUS. 

That  man  is  a  true  poet  who  knows  much  by  in- 
herent genius,  while  those  who  have  acquired 
their  knowledge,  loquacious,  like  crows,  chatter 
vainly  against  the  divine  bird  of  Zeus. 


OUB  FUTUBE  LOT  UNKNOWN. 

There  is  no  appointed  term  to  men  for  their 
^th;  nor  do  we  know  when  we  shall  pass  through 
a  quiet  day,  the  child  of  the  sun,  with  never-f  ail- 
ing good;  for  currents  run  now  this  way,  now 
that,  bringing  both  pleasures  and  sorrows  to  mor- 
tals. 

WEALTH   WITH    VIBTUE. 

It  is  wealth,  when  adorned  by  virtues,  that 
^^^^  the  attainment  of  our  different  aims,  sug- 
(>*^  to  the  mind  a  deep  care  for  them,  a  con- 
■picnoQs  star,  the  brightest  lamp  to  men. 


DEEDS  OF  VALOB  WITHOUT  BISK. 

Deeds  of  valor  without  risk  are  unhonored  either 
among  men  or  in  hollow  ships;  whereas  many 
speak  of  it  if  a  noble  action  has  been  done  with 
labor. 

UNCEBTAINTT  OF  HUMAN  LIFE. 

Countless  mistakes  hang  about  the  minds  of 
men;  and  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  discover  what 
now  and  also  in  the  end  is  best  to  happen  to  a 
man. 

MAN  TUBNED  FBOM  HIS  PUBP08E. 

Now  it  is  respectful  obedience  arising  from  fore- 
thought on  which  the  merit  and  success  of  men 
depend;  but  it  sometimes  happens,  in  an  incom- 
prehensible way,  that  a  cloud  of  forgetfulness 
comes  over  the  mind,  and  causes  the  right  way  of 
doing  things  to  be  unattended  to,  and  to  pass 
from  the  memory. 

THE  UPS  AND  DOWNS  OF  LIFE. 

But  at  one  and  the  same  point  of  time  different 
breezes  go  rapidly  in  different  directions. 

VARIOUS  FOBTUNES  OF  MEN. 

Still  different  blessings  come  to  different  people, 
and  many  are  the  roads  to  fortune  by  the  favor  of 
the  gods. 

TO  BEPBOACH  THE  GODS  IS  WISDOM   MISAPPLIED. 

To  reproach  the  gods  is  wisdom  misapplied. 

WHAT  COMES  BY  NATUBE  IS  THE  BEST. 

That  which  comes  by  nature  is  in  all  cases  the 
best,  though  many  men  have  tried  to  gain  glory 
by  taking  lessons  in  valer.  Whatsoever  is  done 
without  the  aid  of  the  god  had  better  be  kept 
quiet.  For  there  are  different  roads  to  glory,  one 
better  than  another,  yet  one  training  will  not  lead 
us  all  alike.    Perfect  skill  is  difficult  to  attain. 
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NATUBB  BXMAnirB  BVBB  THE  SAKS. 

For  their  inborn  character  neither  tawny  fox 
nor  roaring  lions  are  likely  to  change. 

FUTUBITY  UKKJ70WK  TO  UAS. 

Ko  man  on  earth  has  ever  yet  found  any  sure 
presage  from  Keaven  about  his  future  success. 
For  the  indications  of  coming  events  are  impervi- 
ous to  mortals.  Many  things  befall  men  contrary 
to  expectations,  often  against  their  wishes;  while 
others,  meeting  the  stormy  waves  of  woe,  have  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  exchanged  their  deep  sor- 
row for  some  substantial  good. 

MAH  FB0P08B8,  OOB  DI8P0SB8. 

At  present  I  live  in  hope,  but  the  issue  is  in  the 
hand  of  the  gods. 

EBTTPTIOir  OP  J5TNA. 

From  it  are  belched  out  of  its  abysses  the  purest 
jets  of  unapproachable  fire.  By  day  the  streams 
of  lava  pour  forth  a  lurid  torrent  of  smoke;  but  in 
the^daa'k  the  ruddy  flame,  rolling  in  volumes,  car- 
ries rocks  into  the  deep,  level  sea,  with  a  fearful 
roar. 

JOT  OF  MABINBBS  BBTUKNINO  HOMB. 

.  And  to  seafaring  men,  what  first  cheers  them  on 
their  departure  is  a  favorable  breeze  for  the  voy- 
age; for  it  is  expected,  too,  in  the  end,  that  they 
will  obtain  a  better  passage  home. 

BYEBYTHINO  PBOCEKDS  FROM  THE  OODS. 

For  all  the  means  of  mortal  valor  come  from 
the  gods;  they  make  men  to  be  wise,  mighty  in 
deeds,  and  eloquent  in  language. 

BirvY. 

For  the  mind  is  offended  by  hearing  the  con^ 
stant  praise  of  an  individual;  and  the  gossip  of 
the  citizens  gives  secret  pain  to  the  mind  chiefly 
when  the  merit  of  others  is  the  theme. 

EirVIBD  RATHEB  THAN  FITIBD. 

To  be  envied  is  a  nobler  fate 
Than  to  be  pitied. 

TBUTH. 

Point  thy  tongue  on  the  anvil  of  truth. 

THE  POSTHUMOUS  VERDICT  OF  PUBLIC  OPIXIOK. 

The  posthumous  verdict  of  public  opinion  alone 
shows  the  life  of  the  dead  to  historians  and  poets. 

WHAT  IS  TO  BE  DBSIBED  IN  LIFE. 

The  enjoyment  of  prosperity  is  what  is  first  to 
be  desired;  to  be  well-spoken,  is  the  next  best 
thing  in  life;  but  he  who  has  enjoyed  both,  and 
really  felt  them,  has  received  the  highest  crown  of 
all. 

A  BENEFACTOB  SHOULD  BE  BEPAID. 

It  is  by  the  express  direction  of  the  gods,  as  the 
story  goes,  that  Ixion  warns  mortals,  as  he  writhes 
and  sprawls  on  the  revolving  wheel,  ''  to  pay  back 
to  one's  benefactor,  requiting  him  by  kindly  re- 
turns.'' 


A  8TBAI0HTF0BWABD,  PLAIK-BPEAXnrO  UXS. 

In  every  form  of  government  a  straigfatforwud, 
plain-speaking  man  is  most  lespected,  whether  it 
be  a  despotism,  or  tumultuous  democracy,  or  where 
the  educated  few  hold  the  sway. 

WE  MUST  HOT  FIOHT  AGAOTBT  GOD. 

We  should  not  fight  against  Grod. 

FOOL8. 

But  that  set  of  men  is  the  most  foolish  of  iH 
who  despise  things  at  home,  and  feel  pleasure  at 
what  is  far  off,  pursuing  vain  objects  with  silly 
hopes. 

8ELF-IKTEBE8T  GETS  THE  BSTTEB  OF  WISDOM. 

For  even  wisdom  is  got  the  better  by  self-inte^ 
est. 

ABK  OF  THE  GODS  WHAT  IS  BBA80KABLK. 

It  is  right  to  ask  of  the  gods  what  is  suitahle  to 
reason,  recollecting  what  is  before  our  feet,  and 
of  what  nature  we  are.  Do  not,  my  soul,  be  anx- 
ious for  an  immortal  life,  but  draw  only  on  what  is 
practicable. 

GOOD  AND  EVIL. 

The  immortals  award  to  mortals  a  couple  €i 
woes  with  every  good.  These  woes  the  silly  can- 
not submit  to  with  patience,  but  only  the  weD- 
bom,  who  turn  the  fair  side  outwards  (as  we  do 

old  clothes). 

WISDOM  AND  FOBTUNE  NECE86ABY  TO  BE  JCfOKD, 

But  if  any  one  has  found  the  way  of  trutii  by  bis 
understanding,  his  prosperity  he  must  obtain  from 
the  gods.  Yet  there  are  different  currents  of  vio- 
lent winds  at  different  times.  Han's  happioesi 
does  not  continue  long  if  it  be  excessive. 

''THEBE  is  a  TIDE  IN  THE  AFFAIBS  OF  MEN." 

For  the  right  time  of  action  has  a  brief  limit  for 
men. 

WEALTH  GITEB  INFLUENCE. 

'Tis  their  wealth  that  gives  men  their  inflnenoe, 
when  they  have  received  it  from  fortune  combined 
with  disinterested  virtue,  and  take  it  to  their 
house  as  an  attendant  that  finds  him  many  friends 

EXCUSE. 

In  that  he  did  not  take  with  him  Excuse,  the 
child  of  late-minded  Afterthought 

WE  ABE  CBEATUBE8  OF  A  DAT. 

We  are  creatures  of  a  day;  what  man  is  no  one 
can  say.  Man  is  but  a  shadowy  dream;  and  yet, 
when  glory  comers  to  them  from  Heaven,  a  bright 
light  shines  arovnd  them,  and  a  pleasant  life 
attends  them. 

VABIOU8  PABT8  TO  VABIOUS  MEN. 

Various  parts  are  assigned  to  various  men,  baf 
every  one  should  proceed  in  a  straightfonrani 
path,  and  contend  with  his  unvierst^^nding.  For 
strengtli  succeeds  in  action,  buw  mina  in  cocdmI 
in  those  who  naturally  fores«^  the  futarpc 
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I  care  not  to  keep  buried  in  my  hall  great 
wealth,  but  I  would  rather  enjoy  what  I  have,  and 
be  regarded  as  liberal  to  my  friends,  for  the  hopes 
of  mach-toUing  men  proceed  on  common  inter- 
ests. 

OUB  OWN  80RBOW8. 

For  a  family  trouble  seizes  on  every  one  alike, 
though  for  another's  woes  the  heart  boon  ceases  to 
grioTe. 

V 

IBTBOBN   MBBIT. 

'Tis  by  inborn  merit  that  a  man  aoqoires  pre- 
emiaenee;  whereas  he  who  acts  by  precepts  is  a 
man  of  naught,  swaying  from  this  side  to  that, 
neTer  setting  down  a  firm,  well-dizidcted  foot; 
much  he  attempts,  but  to  little  purpose. 

MIBTH  THE  BEST  PHYSICIAN  FOB  MAN'S  TOILS. 

Mirth  is  the  best  physician  for  man's  toils,  when 
brought  to  a  dose.  Songs,  the  wise  daughters  of 
the  Muses,  soothe  him  by  their  gentle  approach. 
Nor  does  tJie  warm  water  of  the  bath  so  soften  the 
limbs  as  pleasing  words  set  to  the  music  of  the  harp 
relieve  toiL  A  poem  lives  longer  than  deeds, 
when  by  the  aid  of  the  Graces  the  tongue  draws 
it  forth  from  the  depth  of  the  heart 

TBVTH  NOT  ALWAYS  TO  BB  TOLD. 

Truth  is  not  always  the  best  thing  to  show  its 
fiK»;  silence  is  often  the  wisest  thing  for  man  to 
observe. 

BBSTINY  DBCEDES  MAK'B  ACTIONS. 

It  is  the  destiny  that  is  bom  with  man  which 
determines  all  hia  actions. 

THE  BACB  OF    GODS  AND  HEN. 

There  is  one  and  the  same  race  of  gods  and  men; 
it  is  from  the  same  mother  that  we  draw  the  breath 
of  life;  but  powers  wholly  distinct  separate  us,  for 
the  one  race  is  naught,  while  the  brazen  vault  of 
heaven  remains  for  all  time  a  secure  abode  to  the 
others.  Yet  we  are  in  some  respects  like  to  the 
immortals  both  in  mighty  intellect  and  in  form; 
though  we  are  ignorant  of  the  goal  that  fate  has 
Biased  out  for  us  to  run  to,  both  by  night  and  by 
day. 

PX78ILLANIHITY. 

But  among  mortals  the  one  is  deprived  of 
snceess  by  empty  boasting,  so  another,  too  much 
distrustful  of  his  strength,  fails  to  secure  the 
bonorB  tibat  rightfully  belong  to  him,  being 
dragged  backward  by  a  spirit  deficient  in  daring. 

ttSOe  OF  LINEAL  WOBTH  APPBAB  AT  INTBBVAL8. 

The  brave  deeds  of  their  ancestors  are  repro- 
duced in  men,  alternating  in  generations.  Lands 
of  black  loam  do  not  coi||binuously  give  forth  their 
produce,  nor  will  trees  bear  a  rich  ]>erfume  on 
orery  returning  season,  but  only  fin  turns.  And 
thus,  likewise,  is  the  human  race  led  on  by 
aod  the  signs  that  men  get  from  Zeu&^^  j^^ti 


clear.  Yet  withal  we  enter  upon  proud  schemes, 
and  eagerly  attempt  many  enterprises,  for  we  are 
led  on  by  insatiate  hopes,  while  the  currents  of 
events  lie  far  beyond  our  knowledge. 


CUSTOBL 

Custom  is  the  sovereign  of  mortals  and  of  gods; 
with  its  powerful  hand  it  regulates  things  the 
most  violent. 

"  SUFFICIENT  UNTO  THE  DAY  IB  THE  EVl 

THBBEOF." 

That  which  is  present  it  is  best  at  all  times  to 
look  to;  for  an  age  of  calamities  hangs  over  men, 
making  the  path  of  life  to  be  winding;  and  yet 
even  these  evils  are  able  to  be  amended,  if  men 
enjoy  but  fi-eedom.  A  man  ought  to  indulge  in 
good  hopes. 


PLATO. 

BOBN  B.C.  428-*-DIED  B.C.  847. 

Plato,  the  celebrated  philosopher  of  Athens,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  son  of  An  s ton  and  Peric- 
tione,  or  Potone.  His  paternal  family  boasted  of 
being  descended  from  Codrus,  and  his  maternal 
ancestors  traced  their  descent  from  Solon.  He 
received  instruction  from  the  most  distinguished 
masters  of  his  time  in  gi*ammar,  music,  and  gym- 
nastics; but  he  attached  himself,  in  his  twentieth 
year,  to  Socrates,  and  from  that  time  was  devoted 
to  philosophy.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he 
thanked  God  that  he  had  been  made  a  contem- 
porary of  Socrates.  On  the^  death  of  Socrates,  he 
betook  himself  to  Eucleides,  at  Megara;  and 
through  his  eagerness  for  knowledge,  he  was  in- 
duced to  visit  Egypt,  Sicily,  and  tlie  Greek  col- 
onies of  Lower  Italy. 

During  his  residence  in  Sicily  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  elder  Dionysius;  but  soon 
quarrelled  with  that  tyrant.  On  his  return  to 
Athens,  he  began  to  teach  in  the  gymnasium  of 
the  Academy,  and  its  shady  avenues  near  the  city. 
His  occupation  as  a  teacher  was  twice  interrupt- 
ed by  journeys  to  Sicily.  He  is  said  to  have 
died  while  writing,  in  his  eighty-first,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his 
age. 

THE  WISDOM  OF  THE  WOBLD  OP  NO  VALUE. 

The  God,  O  men,  seems  to  me  to  be  really  wise; 
and  by  His  oracle  to  mean  this,  that  tlie  wisdom 
of  this  world  is  foolishness,  and  of  none  effect. 

OBEY  GOD  BATHER  THAN  MAN. 

If  you  were  to  offer,  as  I  said,  to  dismiss  me  on 
such  conditions,  I  would  exclaim,  O  Athenians !  I 
regard  you  with  the  utmost  respect  and  affection, 
but  I  shall  obey  God  rather  than  you;  and,  as 
long  as  I  have  life,  and  am  ablci  I  shall  not  cease 
myself  to  the  pursuit  of  wisdom,  and 
Warning  e^^^vy  one  of  you  whom  I  happen  to  meet. 
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TAKZ  GABE  OF  THS  SOtTL  BATHEB  T&AK  OF  THE 
*  BODY. 

For  I  go  about  doing  nothing  else  than  preach- 
ing to  young  and  old  among  you  that  it  is  not  the 
duty  of  man  to  take  care  of  the  body,  and  of 
riches,  so  much  as  to  look  after  the  soul,  how  it 
may  be  made  into  the  most  perfect  state;  telling 
you  that  virtue  is  not  acquired  f tom  riches,  but 
nifcn  derive  riches,  and  every  other  blessing,  pri- 
vate and  public,  from  vii-tue. 

FEAB  KOT  THEM  THAT  KILL  THE  BODY. 

For  neither  Meletus  nor  Ansrtus  can  injure  me. 
It  is  not  in  their  power;  for  I  do  not  think  that  it 
is  possible  for  a  better  man  to  be  injured  by  a 
worse. 

A  JUDOS  IS  BOUND  TO  DECIDE  WITH  JUSTICE. 

For  a  judge  sits  on  the  judgment-seat,  not  to 
administer  laws  by  favor,  but  to  decide  with  fair- 
ness; and  he  has  taken  an  oath  that  he  will  not 
gratify  his  friends,  but  determine  with  a  strict 
regard  to  law. 

WEfAT  IS  DEATH  ? 

Besides,  we  may  conclude  that  there  is  great 
hope  that  death  is  a  blessing.  For  death  is  one 
of  two  things,  either  the  deafl  may  be  nothing 
and  have  no  feeling,  or,  as  some  say,  there  is  a 
certain  change  and  transference  of  the  soul  from 
one  place  to  another.  Well,  then,  if  there  be  no 
feeling,  but  it  be  like  sleep,  when  the  sleeper  has 
no  dream,  death  would  surely  be  a  wonderful  gain. 
For  I  should  think,  if  any  one  having  picked  out 
a  night  on  which  he  had  slept  so  soundly  that  he 
had  no  dream,  and  having  compared  all  the  nights 
and  days  of  his  life  with  this  night,  should  be 
asked  to  consider  and  say  how  many  days  and 
nights  he  had  lived  better  and  more  pleasantiy 
than  this  nighty  during  his  whole  life,  I  should 
think  that  not  only  a  private  person,  but  even  the 
great  king  himself,  would  find  them  easy  to  num- 
ber in  comparison  with  other  days  and  nights.  If, 
then,  death  be  a  thing  of  this  kind,  I  call  it  gain, 
for  thus  all  futurity  appears  to  be.  no  thing  more 
than  one  night.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  death  be 
a  removal  hence  to  another  place,  and  what  is  said 
be  true,  that  all  the  dead  are  there,  what  greater 
blessing  can  there  be  than  this,  ye  judges  ? 

BETUBN  NOT  EVIL  FOB  EVIL. 

Neither  ought  a  man  to  return  evil  for  evil,  as 
many  think;  since  at  no  time  ought  we  to  do  an 
injury  to  our  neighbors. 

"FBOM    whence      come    WABS    and    FIGHTINGS 

AMONG  YOU?" 

For  nothing  else  but  the  body  and  its  desires 
cause  wars,  seditions,  and  fightings. 

THE  SPIIMT  AT  WAB  WITH  THE  FLESH. 

As  long  as  we  are  encumbered  with  the  body 
and  our  soul  is  polluted  with  such  an  evil,  we  shall 
never  be  able  sufficiently  to  obtain  what  we  de- 
sire. 

So  Matthew  (zzyi  41>-"  Tbe  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but 
thefleehisweak." 


WISDOM  IS  THS  BIGHT  COtK. 

That  alone — ^I  mean  wisdom— is  the  true  a&d 
unalloyed  coin,  for  which  we  ought  to  ezcliaiig6 
all  these  things;  for  this,  and  with'  this,  every- 
thing is  in  reality  bought  and  sold— fortitad^ 
temperance,  and  justice;  and,  in  a  word,  tnie 
virtue  subsists  with  wisdom. 

THE  80UL. 

Is  it  possible,  then,  that  the  soul,  which  is  in- 
visible, and  proceeding  to  another  place,  spotless, 
pure,  and  invisible  (and,  therefore,  truly  called 
Hades — i,e,  invisible),  to  dwell  with  the  good  and 
wise  Ood  (where,  if  God  so  wills  it,  my  soul  musk 
immediately  go),— can  this  soul  of  ours,  I  say, 
being  such  and  of  such  an  essence,  when  it  is 
separated  from  the  body,  be  at  once  dissipated 
and  utterly  destroyed,  as  many  men  say  f  It  is 
impossible  to  think  so,  beloved  Cebes  and  Sim- 
mias;  but  it  is  much  rather  thus— if  it  is  severed 
in  a  state  of  purity,  carrying  with  it  none  of  the 
pollutions  of  the  body,  inasmuch  as  it  did  not 
willingly  unite  with  the  body  in  this  present  life, 
but  fled  from  it,  and  gathered  itself  within  itself, 
as  always  meditating  this — ^would  this  be  anytiung 
else  than  studying  philosophy  in  a  proper  spirit, 
and  pondering  how  one  might  die  easily?  would 
not  this  be  a  meditation  on  death? 

So  1  John  (ili.  8>— "*  Belovedt  it  doth  not  yet  anwsrutel  «e 
sbaU  be:  but  we  know  that,  when  He  shAll  appear,  we  dial 
be  like  Him;  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is.** 

TBAKSMIOBATIOir  OF  BOUI.S. 

For  example,  those  who  have  given  themselves 
up  to  gluttony,  sensuality,  and  drunkenness,  and 
have  put  no  restraint  on  their  passions,  will  assnine 
the  form  of  asses,  and  such  like  beasts.  And 
those  who  have  preferred  to  lead  a  life  of  injus- 
tice, tyranny,  and  rapine,  will  put  on  tbe  appwp' 
ance  of  wolves,  bowks,  and  kites. 

CAUSE  OF  MIBAirrHBOPT. 

For  misanthropy  arises  from  a  man  tmstiiig 
another  without  having  a  sufScient  knowledge  of 
his  character,  and,  thinking  him  to  be  trutfafnl, 
sincere,  and  honorable,  finds  a  little  afterwards 
that  he  is  vricked,  faithless;  and  then  he  meets 
with  another  of  the  same  character.  When  a  maa 
experiences  this  often,  and,  more  particulariy, 
from  those  whom  he  considered  his  most  dear 
and  best  friends, — at  last,  having  frequently 
made  a  slip,  he  hates  the  whole  world,  and 
thinks  that  there  is  nothing  sound  at  all  in  any  of 
them. 

purnsHMEirr  of  the  wicked. 

But  when,  being  borne  along,  they  arrive  at  the 
Acherubian  lake,  there  they  call  upon  and  entreaft» 
some  those  whom  they  slew,  others  those  whom 
they  injured,  entreating  them,  they  implore  and 
humbly  pray  that  they  would  allow  them  to  go 
into  the  lake  and  receive  them. 


8oLuke(zviS8)-"AndinhflUheliftediip  his 
in  torments,  and  seeth  Abraham afisr  oflC,  andLaawos  talrii 
bosom.  And  he  cried  and  said.  Father  Abraham,  have  menir 
on  me,  and  send  Lazarus  that  he  may  dip  the  tip  of  fakflBCtf 
In  water,  and  cool  my  toogne;  for  I  am  tomiinled  te  M 
1  flame/' 


PLATO. 
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THE  BODY  TBS  GIU.VB  OF  THB  BOUL. 

For  gome  say  that  the  body  is  the  tomb  of  the 
soul,  as  being  buried  at  the  present  time. 

WISDOM. 

It  would  be  well,  Agatho  (said  Socrates),  if 
wiadom  were  of  that  nature  that  it  would  flow 
from  the  person  who  was  filled  with  it  to  the  one 
vho  was  empty,  when  we  touched  each  other, 
like  the  water  in  two  cups,  which  will  flow  through 
a  flock  of  wool  from  the  fuller  into  the  emptier, 
until  both  are  equaL 

DBT7NKEHK1E88. 

For  from  my  knowledge  of  medicine,  it  has  be- 
come Teiy  clear  to  me  that  drunkenness  is  a  bad 
tiling  to  men,  and  I  would  neither  myself  be  will- 
ing to  drink  far  on  nor  advise  any  one  else  to  do 
80,  especially  if  they  were  suffering  from  a  surfeit 
of  the  night  before. 

TO  DIB  FOB  ANOTHBB. 

As  to  what  Homer  said,  that  a  god  breathed 
strength  into  some  heroes,  Love  furnishes  this, 
produced  from  himself  to  all  lovers. 

Koreoyer,  to  die  for  another  lovers  alone  are 
ready,  not  only  men,  but  also  women. 

IIKir   OF    SBirSB    COKTBASTED    WITH    THB    MULTI- 

TUDB. 

For  to  a  man  of  any  mind  a  few  persons  of  sense 
ire  more  awful  than  a  multitude  of  fools. 

LOVB  MAKBS  A  MAN  TO  BB  A  POET. 

Each  becomes  a  poet  when  Love  touches  him, 
tbough  he  was  not  musical  before. 

8]iakB6peare  (**  As  Tou  Like  It,"  actii.,  ac.  7)  speaks  of  a 
low— 


'  WiOi  Us  wofiil  baOad,  made  to  his  mistress'  eyebrow. 
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THX  BFFBCT  OF  LOVB. 

Por  it  is  Love  that  causes  peace  among  men,  a 
calm  on  the  sea,  a  lulling  of  the  winds,  sweet  sleep 
OD  joyless  beds.  It  is  he  who  takes  from  us  the  feel- 
ing of  enmity,  and  fills  us  with  those  of  friendship; 
who  establishes  friendly  meetings,  being  the 
leader  in  festivals,  dances,  and  sacrifices,  giving 
mildness  and  driving  away  harshness;  the  benefi- 
cent bestower  of  goodwill,  the  non-giver  of  enmi- 
ty; gracious  U)  the  good,  looked  up  to  by  the  wise, 
admired  by  the  gods;  envied  by  those  who  have 
no  lot  in  life,  possessed  by  those  who  have ;  the 
parent  of  luxury,  of  tenderness,  of  elegance,  of 
gnoe,  of  desire,  and  regret;  careful  of  the  good, 
regardless  of  the  bad ;  in  labor,  in  fear,  in  wishes, 
ud  in  speech,  the  pilot,  the  defender,  the  by- 
teiderand  best  savior;  of  gods  and  men,  taken 
altogether,  the  ornament;  a  leader  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  best,  in  whose  train  it  becomes  every 
nsn  to  follow,  hymning  well  his  praise,  and  bear- 
ing a  part  in  that  sweet  song  which  he  sings  him- 
self, when  soothing  the  mind  of  every  god  and  man. 


'*  IF  THY  mOHT  HAND  OFFBND  THBB  GUT  IT  OFF.'* 

Since  men  are  willing  to  have  their  feet  and 
hands  cut  off,  if  their  own  limbs  seem  to  them  to 
be  an  evil;  nor  do  they  cherish  and  embrace  that 
which  may  belong  to  themselves  merely  because 
it  is  their  own :  unless,  indeed,  any  one  should 
choose  to  say  that  what  is  good  is  attached  to  his 
own  nature,  and  is  his  own,  while  that  which  is 
evil  is  foreign  and  accidental ;  since  there  is  noth- 
ing else  of  which  men  are  in  love  but  good  alone. 

VIBTUE  IS  FBOM  OOD. 

The  virtue  that  is  in  us  comes  not  from  nature, 

nor  is  it  taught,  but  is  put  in  us  by  the  Divinity. 

So  8  Ctorinthlans  (ill.  6)—**  Not  that  we  are  sufficient  of  our- 
selves to  think  anything  as  of  ourselves;  bat  our  sufficieacj 
is  of  God." 

THB  ATHBI8T. 

Those  are  profane  who  think  that  nothing  else 

exists   except  what   they  can  grasp  with  their 

hands. 

go  Psalms  (ziv.  1>— '*  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  Tl^ere 
IsnoQod.  Thej  are  corrupt;  they  have  done  abominable 
works;  there  te  none  thiX  doeth  good." 

THB  PHIL080PHBB.    . 

Whether  a  man  dwelling  in  the  city  is  nobly  or 
ignobly  bom,  whether  some  unfortunate  event  has 
taken  place  to  one  of  his  ancestors,  man  or  woman 
is  equally  unknown  to  him  as  the  number  of 
measures  of  water  in  the  sea,  as  the  proverb  goes.* 
And  he  is  not  aware  of  his  own  ignorance;  nor 
does  he  keep  aloof  from  such  things  from  mere 
vanity,  but,  in  reality,  his  body  only  dwells  in  the 
city  and  sojourns  there,  while  his  mind  regarding 
all  such  things  as  trivial,  and  of  no  real  moment, 
despising  them,  is  carried  about  everywhere,  as 
Pindar  says,  measuring  things  under  the  earth  and 
upon  its  surface,  raising  his  eyes  to  the  stars  in 
heaven,  and  examining  into  the  nature  of  every- 
thing in  the  whole  universe,  never  stooping  to 
anything  near  at  hand. 

FOLLY  OF  PBIDB  OF  BIBTH. 

And  when  they  praise  nobleness  of  birth, — ^how 
some  great  man  is  able  to  show  seven  rich  ances- 
tors,— he  thinks  that  such  praise  can  only  proceed 
from  the  stupid,  and  from  men  who  look  merely 
at  trifles;  in  fact,  from  those  who,  through  igno- 
rance, are  not  able  to  take  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  question,  nor  to  perceive  that  every  man 
has  countless  liiyriads  of  ancestors  and  progenitors, 
amongst  whom  there  must  have  been  myriads  of 
rich  and  poor,  kings  and  slaves,  barbarians  and 
Greeks. 

BVIL. 

It  is  not  possible,  Theodorus,  to  get  rid  of  evil 
altogether;  for  there  must  always  be  something 
opposite  to  good ;  nor  can  it  be  placed  among  the 
gods,  but  must  of  necessity  circulate  round  this 
mortal  nature  and  world  of  ours.  Wherefore  we 
ought  to  fly  hence  as  soon  as  possible  to  that 
upper  region ;  but  this  flight  is  our  resembling  the 
Divinity  as  much  as  we  are  able,  aiid  this  resem- 
blance is  that  we  should  be  just,  and  holy,  and 
wise. 
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PL  A  TO. 


80  John  OH.  fSh  "Tkat  whiefa  is  bora  of  thefle^  te  fl68h/* 

OOD  AND  MAN. 

God  is  in  nowise  in  the  least  unjust,  but  is  as  just 
as  possible;  and  thwe  is  no  one  more  like  to  Him 
than  the  man  among  us  who  has  become  as  just 
as  possible.  It  is  on  this  that  the  real  excellence 
of  a  man  depends,  and  his  nothingness  and  worth- 
lessness. 

80  PBttlms  (zi.  7>~"  For  the  righteous  Lord  loveth  right- 

n  I 
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WHO  SHALL  DELIVEB    MB    FBOM    THE    BODY    OF 

THIS  DEATH?" 


Being  initiated,  and  beholding  perfect,  simple, 
and  happy  visions  in  the  pure  light — ^being  our- 
selves pure,  and,  as  yet,  unclothed  with  this, 
which,  carrying  about  us,  we  call  the  body,  to 
which  we  are  bound  as  an  oyster  to  its  shell. 

EVEBT  GOOD  GIFT  IS  FBOM  ABOVE. 

Tell  me,  therefore,  what  benefits  the  gods  de- 
rive from  the  gifts  they  receive  from  us ;  for  the 
advantage  derived  from  what  they  bestow  is  evi- 
dent to  every  one;  for  there  is  no  perfect  gift 
which  they  do  not  bestow;  but  how  are  they  bene- 
fited by  what  they  get  from  us  ?  Have  we  so 
much  advantage  in  this  traffic,  that  we  receive 
evei^thing  good  from  them,  and  they  nothing 
from  us? 

BXPEBIENOB. 

ChflDrephon,  there  are  many  arts  among  men, 
the  knowledge  of  which  is  acquired  bit  by  bit  by 
experience.  For  it  is  experience  that  causes  our 
life  to  move  forward  by  the  skill  we  acquire,  while 
want  of  experience  subjects  us  to  the  effects  of 
chance. 

BEST  THINGS  ABE  HEALTH,  BEAUTY,  AND  BICHES. 

I  think  you  must  have  heard  at  banquets  men 
singing  that  distich,  in  which  the  singers  run  over 
the  various  blessings  of  life, — ^how  the  best  is 
health  the  second  is  beauty,  and  the  third,  as  the 
author  of  the  song  says,  is  to  be  rich  with  inno- 
cence. 

PUNISHMENT. 

Punishment  brings  wisdom,  makes  men  more 
just,  and  is  the  healing  art  of  wickedness. 

80  Hebrews  (xii.  6)—"  My  son,  despise  not  thou  the  chast- 
eniag  of  the  Lord,  nor  faint  when  Uiou  art  rebuked  of  Uim.*' 

THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  CHASTISEMENT. 

Those  who  derive  advantage,  suffering  punish- 
ment both  from  gods  and  men,  are  such  as  have 
been  guilty  of  offences  that  can  be  cured ;  yet  it  is 
through  pain  and  torments  that  advantage  is  de- 
_  rived  both  here  and  in  Hades;  for  injustice  cannot 
be  got  rid  of  in  any  other  way. 

80  Psalms  (dil.  8>-"  Who  f oi^veth  all  tUne  iniquities;  who 
healetfa  all  thy  diseases." 

TO  BE,  AND  NOT  TO  SEEM  GOOD. 

Not  merely  to  appear  good  ought  man  to  care, 
but  to  be  so  both  privately  and  publicly. 


Bo  BlattUflw  (xziif.  9^"  WUiIn  je  are  foD  of  hfpoerii^ 
and  iniquity." 

GOOD  SENSE  CANNOT  BE  TAUOHT. 

But  When  the  affairs  of  the  city  are  the  subject 
of  discussion,  any  one  rises  up  and  gives  his  opin- 
ion on  such  matters,  whether  he  be  a  builder,  s 
brazier,  a  shoemaker,  a  merchant,  a  ship's  captain, 
rich  or  poor,  noble  or  ignoble,  and  no  one  makes 
objection  to  them  as  to  the  former,  that  wiMiost 
having  received  instruction,  or  having  been  tbe 
pupil  of  any  one,  they  yet  attempt  to  give  advice 
for  it  is  evident  that  they  think  this  cannot  be 
taught. 

FOOLS. 

The  race  of  fools  is  not  to  be  counted. 

WE  OUGHT  TO  LISTEN  TO  OUB  BLDKBS. 

As  for  me,  Cephalus,  it  gives  me  great  pleanue 
to  converse  with  those  who  are  far  advanced  in 
years;  for  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  learn  from  them, 
as  from  men  who  have  proceeded  before  me  os 
that  road  along  which  we  must  perhaps  travd, 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  road,  whether  it  is  roa^ 
and  difficult,  or  easy  and  level. 

MEN  ABE  FOND  OF  THE  BICHES  ACCUMX7LATBD  BT 

THEMSELVES. 

For  as  poets  are  fond  of  their  own  poems,  asi 
parents  of  their  children,  so  also  those  who  have 
made  their  own  fortune  are  delighted  with  tbnr 
wealth,  as  the  workmanship  of  their  own  hands, 
not  looking  merely  at  its  utility,  as  others  are  apt 
to  regard  it. 

APPBOACH  OF   DEATH   CAUSES   MAN  TO   BEFLSCT. 

For  be  assured  of  this,  Socrates,  tiSiat  when  a 
man  imagines  that  he  is  approaching  the  dose  of  ^ 
his  life,  fearful  thoughts  enter  his  mind,  and 
iety  about  things  which  never  occurred  to  hin 
before.    For  the  stories  told  us  respecting  the  rs^ ! 
gions  below, — how  the  man  who  has  acted  vhl 
justly   here   must   there    dree   his   punishment, 
though  he  may  have  laughed  at  them  hitherto,.] 
now  torment  his  spirit,  lest  they  should,  after  aU, 
be  true.    And  the  man,  either  from  the  weakneei 
incident  to  old  age,  or  because  they  are  seen  deter' 
to  him,  looks  at  them  with  more  attention.    The*' 
he  becomes  full  of  suspicions  and  dread,  pondeiii 
and  considers  in  what  he  has  done  any  one  wron^ 
Finding  in  his  life  many  wicked  and  base  deeds, 
and  waking  up  from  his  sleep,  like  a  child,  he  ^\ 
overwhelmed  with  terror,  and  lives  on  witii  ndi 
thoughts  of  the  future.    But  to  the  man  who  il 
conscious  of  no  wicked  deed,  there  is  sweet 
pleasant  hope,  the  solace  of  old  age,  as  Pindv- 
says. 

HATE  NOT  YOUB  ENBMT. 

If,  then,  any  man  says  that  it  is  right  to  giw 
every  one  his  due,  and  therefore  thinks  within  Uii 
own  mind  that  injury  is  due  from  a  just  man  tij 
his  enemies,  but  kindness  to  his  friends,  he 
not  wise  who  said  so,  for  he  sp<^e  not  the  trattfij 
for  in  no  case  has  it  appeared  to  be  just  to  injanj 
any  one. 


*. 
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THE  GOOD  ASS  BAPPY. 

Surefy,  then,  he  who  iives  well  is  hoth  hlessed 
and  hApp7}  and  he  who  does  not,  the  opposite. 
So  James  (L  S5>— *'  This  man  shall  be  blessed  In  his  deed."' 


OOD    SHOWS   lOSBCY    TO    THS    CHILDBRN    OF    TKM 

BIOHTBOUS. 

Some,  however,  extend  still  f ntther  than  these 
the  rewards  of  the  gods:  for  they  say  that  chil- 
dren's children,  and  a  fntore  generation  of  the 
holy  and  pious,  are  left  behind  them. 

DIPOflTOBS  WHO  DBCBTVE  If  ANKDTD. 

Itinerant  mountebanks  and  priests,  hanging 
aboat  the  doors  of  the  rich,  are  able  to  persuade 
the  foolish  that  they  possess  a  power,  conferred 
on  tiiem  by  the  gods,  of  atoning,  by  means  of  sao- 
lijlees  and  spells,  in  the  midst  of  pleasures  and 
lefellings,  for  crimes  committed  by  themselves  or 
forefathers;  and  if  they  wish  to  crush  an  enemy, 
Ihey  may,  at  small  expense,  oppress  tlie  just 
equally  with  the  unjust;  while  they  are  able,  as 
fbej  say,  to  persuade  the  gods,  by  coaxing  and 
iuigic  charms,  to  aid  them  in  their  objects. 

DIVIBIOir  OF  LABOB  BBCOMMENDBD. 

From  these  things  it  follows  that  more  will  be 
accomplished,  and  better^  and  with  more  ease,  if 
Mch  individual  does  one  thing,  according  to  the 
bent  of  his  genius,  at  the  proper  time,  being  en- 
gaged hi  no  other  pursuit. 

HOW  THB  TOUHO  OUGHT  TO  BE  BDCOATBD. 

Much  less  must  we  tell  legends,  in  highly  oma- 
mental  language,  about  the  battles  of  giants,  and 
many  other  and  various  bickerings  of  gods  and 
I  heroes  with  their  relatives  and  intimate  friends; 
I  Vat  it  we  expect  to  persuade  them  that  no  one 
I  eog^t,  on  any  pretext,  to  hate  his  neighbor,  and 
I  tiiat  it  is  impious  to  do  so,  such  principles  are 
\  nther  to  be  impressed  upon  them  in  their  boy- 
[  kM)d  by  old  men  and  women,  and  those  ^vanced 
I  hyean;  and  the  poets  ought  to  be  compelled  to 
i  mite  with  such  views  before  their  eyes. 

60D  HOT  THB  AUTHOB  OF  BYIL. 

God  IS  good — and  no  other  must  be  assigned  as 
fte  cause  of  our  blessings;  whereas  of  our  sor- 
I0W8  we  moat  seek  some  other  cause,  and  not 
j6od. 

THB  WICKBD  FUH'ISUBD  FOB  THBIB  GOOD. 

If  they  should  say  that  the  impious,  as  wretched, 
ire  chastisement,  and,  being  punished,  receive 
It  from  God,  such  assertion  must  be  allowed 


CHABACTER  OF  OOD. 

Ay,  and  more  than  that,  God  is  simple  and  true 
in  word  and  deed,  never  changes,  never  deceives 
any  one  by  words,  or  by  the  suggestion  of  visions 
either  by  day  or  by  night. 

OVER-ATTEHTIOir  TO  HEALTH. 

But  what  is  more  particularly  to  be  remarked  is 
that  this  attention  to  health  is  a  hindrance  to  learn- 
ing of  any  kind,  to  invention,  and  to  diligent  study, 
as  we  are  always  feeling  suspicious  shootings  and 
swimmings  of  the  head,  and  blaming  our  learned 
studies  as  the  cause,  so  that  it  is  a  great  stum- 
bling-block, when  virtuous  objects  are  aimed  at 
and  pursued,  for  it  makes  us  always  think  our- 
selves iU,  and  never  to  cease  feeling  pain  in  our 
body. 

ALL  MEN  ABB  BRBTHBBN,  BUT  SOME  ABB  OF 

FINBR  CLAT. 

For  all  you  in  the  state  are  undoubtedly  brethren 
(as  we  shall  say,  speaking  in  parables);  but  God, 
who  made  you,  has  mixed  gold  in  the  composition 
of  as  many  as  He  found  able  to  be  governors  of 
men;  wherefore  they  are  deemed  the  most  honor- 
able. In  such  as  are  merely  assistants.  He  put 
silver;  in  husbandmen  and  other  craftsmen,  iron 
and  copper.  Since,  then,  they  are  all  related  to 
each  other,  you  will,  in  general,  beget  children  like 
to  yourselves.  Sometimes  silver  would  be  gener- 
ated out  of  gold ;  and  from  silver  sometimes  there 
might  spring  a  golden  race ;  and  in  this  way  they 
are  all  generated  from  one  another. 

KXCBLLENT  THINGS  ABB  BABE. 

For,  Socrates,  perhaps  the  common  proverb  is 
true,  that  excellent  things  are  rare. 

VIBTOE. 

.Virtue  is  a  kind  of  health,  beauty,  and  good 
habit  of  the  souL 

So  Titus  (1. 18)-"  That  th^  may  be  sound  In  the  faith." 


>BBH  SHOULD  NOT  BE  FRIGHTENED  BY  FEABr 
FUL  8T0BIES. 

Kor  let  mothers,  persuaded  by  them,  frighten 
children,  telling  them  foolish  stories,  how  cer- 
gods  go  about  by  night,  assuming  the  appear- 
of  many  and  various  strangers,  lest  they 
Id  be  both  speaking  insultingly  of  the  gods, 
at  the  same  time  be  making  their  own  children 
rarda. 


SIN. 

Sin  is  disease,  deformity,  and  weakness. 

So  John  (viii.  84)—"  Whosoever  oommitteth  sin  is  fbe  ser- 
vant of  sin,''  and  2  Ck)rinthlaa8  (Hi  17)~"  Where  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  is,  there  Is  liberty." 

TO  BE  DBIVEN  INTO  A  COBNBR. 

And  as  those  who  play  at  talus  with  the  skilfu2, 
if  they  themselves  know  little  of  the  gamcj,  are  at 
last  driven  into  a  comer  and  cannot  move  a  piece, 
so  also  your  hearers  have  nothing  to  say,  being 
driven  into  a  comer  at  this  different  kind  of  play> 
not  with  the  dice,  but  your  reasonings. 

THE  GOOD  MAN  IN  AN  EVIL  WORLD. 

Taking  all  these  matters  quietly  into  considera- 
tion, and  minding  his  own  business,  like  a  man  tak- 
ing refuge  under  a  wall  in  a  storm  of  dust  and  spray 
carried  forward  by  the  wind,  the  good  man,  seeing 
his  neighbors  overwhelmed  by  lawless  proceedings, 
is  delighted  if  ho  may  in  any  way  leswl  a  life  here 
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below  free  from  injustice  and  nnholy  deeds,  taking 
his  departure  from  this  life  with  good  hopes, 
cheerfully,  and  in  joyous  spirits. 

THE  GOOD  MAN. 

A^d  as  regards  the  man,  who  is,  as  completely 
as  possible,  squared  and  made  consistent  with 
virtue  in  word  and  deed  ? 

DE8GBIFTION  OF  THE  XATUBB  OF  MAN  IN  THIS 
WOBLD,   AS  CONFINED  IN  A  DABK  CAVE. 

After  these  things,  said  I,  compare  our  nature, 
as  to  education,  or  the  want  of  it,  to  a  state  some- 
what like  the  following:  for  behold,  as  it  were, 
men  in  an  underground,  grotto-like  dwelling,  hav- 
ing the  doors  opening  towards  the  light,  and  ex- 
tended the  whole  length  of  the  cavern;  in  it  see 
men  immured  from  their  childhood,  with  their  legs 
and  necks  loaded  with  chains,  so  that,  remaining 
ever  there,  they,  can  only  direct  their  eyes  forward, 
being  unable  to  turn  their  necks  round  by  reason 
of  their  chains;  then  suppose  the  light  they  re- 
ceive to  arise  from  a  fire  burning  above,  afar  off, 
and  behind,  while  tliere  is  a  road  above  between 
the  fire  and  those  in  chains,  along  which  you  may 
see  a  little  wall  built,  very  much  like  the  raised 
platforms  of  conjurers  in  front  of  the  audience,  on 
which  they  exhibit  their  tricks. 

BOYS  ABB   NOT  TO  BE  FOBCED   TO  LEABNINO. 

Do  not,  then,  said  I,  my  best  of  friends,  train 
boys  to  learning  by  force  and  harshness ;  but  di- 
rect them  to  it  by  what  amuses  their  minds, 
so  that  you  may  be  the  better  able  to  discover 
with  accuracy  the  peculiar  bent  of  the  genius  of 
each. 

A  DBONE  IN  THE  STATE. 

He  was  nothing  else  but  a  consumer  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth.  Dost  thou  then,  said  I,  mean 
that  we  should  call  such  a  person  as  this,  as  we  do 
a  drone  in  a  bee-hive,  the  annoyance  of  tiie  hive,  a 
mere  drone  in  his  house,  and  the  cause  of  ailment 
in  the  state?  Quite  so,  Socrates,  he  replied.  And 
has  not  God,  Adimantus,  made  all  the  winged 
drones  without  any  sting — and  those  that  have 
feet,  some  without  stings,  and  some  with  dreadful 
stings  ?  And  do  not  those  without  stings  continue 
poor  to  old  age  ?  whereas  those  that  have  stings 
are  those  that  we  called  mischievous. 

A  DEMOCBACT. 

This,  then,  is  a  democracy,  in  my  opinion,  when 
the  poor,  getting  the  upper  hand  in  the  state,  kill 
some  and  banish  others,  sharing  equally  among 
the  remaining  citizens  the  magistracies  and  high 
offices,  which  are  usually  divided  among  them  by 
lot. 

OVEBBBABING  CHABACTEB  OF  A  DEMOCBACT. 

When  a  state  under  democratic  rule,  thirsting 
after  liberty,  chances  to  have  evil  cupbearers 
appointed,  and  gets  thoroughly  drunk  with  an 
undiluted  draught  of  it,  then  it  punishes  even  its 
rulers,  unless  they  be  poor,  mean-spirited  beings, 


who  grant  them  every  license,  accusing  them  u 
oligarchs,  and  corrupt. 

LIKE  MISTBESS    LIKE   DOO. 

As  the  proverb  goes,  dogs  are  like  to  tiieir 
mistresses. 

EXCESS  CAUSES  BEACTION. 

For  it  is  a  fact  that  to  do  anything  in  exoeas 
usually  causes  reaction,  and  produces  a  change 
in  the  opposite  direction,  whether  it  be  in  th« 
seasons,  or  in  plants,  or  in  animal  bodies;  but  this 
is  still  more  the  case  in  forms  of  government. 

THE   WEALTHY. 

Such  wealthy  people,  I  think,  are  called  the 
pasture  of  the  drones. 

FEW  MEN  HEBOES  TO  THKIB  VALETS. 

If,  then,  I  thought  that  we  should  all  listen  to 
the  man,  who  having  dwelt  in  the  same  house  with 
him,  and  joining  in  his  domestic  transactions,  it 
able  to  judge  how  he  acts  towards  each  of  his 
domestics,  on  which  occasions  a  man  especislly 
appears  stripped  of  his  actor's  finery;  and  so  also 
in  public  dangers  we  would  order  him  who  has 
observed  all  this  to  declare  how  the  tyrant  stands 
as  regards  happiness  and  misei-y  in  comparisoii 
with  others. 

« 

THE  CHABACTEB  OF  THE  LABOEB  NUMBEB  OF 

MANKIND. 

Those,  then,  who  have  no  knowledge  of  wisdom 
and  virtue,  but  si>end  their  lives  in  banqaetings 
and  things  of  that  nature,  are  carried  downwards, 
as  it  appears,  and  back  to  the  middle  space,  there 
wandering  all  their  lives;  wherefore,  never  getting 
beyond  this,  they  do  not  raise  their  eyes  nor  direct 
their  steps  to  the  true  upper  regions,  nor  do  they 
ever  really  fill  themselves  with  real  being,  nOr  yet 
have  they  ever  tasted  solid  and  unadultented 
pleasure:^ but  always  looking  downwards,  like 
brutes,  bending  to  the  earth  and  their  dinner- 
tables,  they  wallow  in  the  feeding^trongh  and  in 
sensuality;  and,  from  their  wish  to  obtain  such 
pleasures,  they  kick  and  butt  at  one  another,  ss 
with  iron  horns'  and  hoofs,  perishing  from  their 
very  inability  to  be  satisfied. 

"what,  IF  A  MAN    GAIN   THE    WHOLE   WOBLD?" 

Is  there  any  one,  whom  it  avails  to  take  gold 
unjustly,  if  some  such  thing  as  the  following 
happens;  if,  while  he  is  taking  the  money,  he  is  st 
the  same  time  subjecting  the  best  part  of  his 
nature  to  the  worst  ? 

ALL  THINGS  WOBK  TOOETHEB    FOB    GOOD    TO  THX 

JUST. 

We  must  thus  think  of  the  just  man,  that,  if  he 
fall  into  poverty  or  disease,  or  any  other  of  these 
seeming  evils,  all  these  things  work  together  for 
good  to  him,  either  alive  or  dead.  For  the  man  is 
never  neglected  by  the  gods,  whosoever  exerts 
himself  to  the  utmost  to  become  just,  and  to 
practise  virtue,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  a  man  CO 
resemble  God. 
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ALL  BCK,  BUT  OKB  BXOHlVJBrM  THE  PBIZB.     ^ 

Sach  aie  tiie  prizes  ivhich  the  just  man  receives 
from  the  gods.  What  do  they  receive  from  men  ? 
Do  not  cmming  and  unjust  men  do  the  same  thing 
as  those  racers  who  run  well  at  the  beginning,  but 
not  so  at  the  end  ?  For  at  first  they  leap  briskly ; 
but  at  last  they  become  ridiculous,  and,  having 
their  ears  on  their  neck,  they  run  off  without  any 
reward.  But  such  aa  are  true  racers,  coming  to 
tiie  goal,  they  both  receive  the  prize,  and  are 
crowned. 

THE  JUDGMKNT-OAT. 

Having  come  to  life  again,  he  told  what  he  had 
Men  in  his  deathlike  state.    He  said  that  when  his 
loal  was  separated  from  his  body  it  proceeded 
with  many  others,  and  reached  a  certain  hallowed 
qpot,  where  were  two  chasms  in  the  earth  close  to 
esch  other,  and  the  same  number  in  the  heavens 
above  opposite  to  them.    Between  them  sat  the 
Judges.     After  they    had   given  sentence,  they 
ordered  the  just  to  go  to  the  right  upwuxls  to 
beaten,  fastening  marks  on  the  foreheads  of  those 
whose  fate  they  had  decided;  and  the  unjust  went 
to  the  left  downwards,  having  behind  an  account 
of  all  which  they  had  done.     That  the  judges, 
having  approached  him,  said  that  he  must  be  a 
liessenger  to  men,  to  give  an  account  of  the  things 
which  he  had  seen  there,  ordering  him  to  see 
tad  hear  all  things  in  the  place.    And  that  he 
nw  there  souls  departing,  after  they  had  been 
Judged,  through  two  openings,  one  in  the  heaven, 
and  one  in  the  earth.    And  from  the  other  two 
openings  he  saw  from  the  one  souls  ascending 
from  the  eartli,  covered  with  filth  and  dirt;  and 
tiutmgh  the  other  he  saw  souls  descending  pure 
from  heaven.    And  ever  and  anon,  as  they  arrived, 
fliey  seemed  to  come  off  a  long  journey,  and  with 
ikasure  went  to  rest  in  a*meadow,  as  in  a  public 
anembly.    Then  acquaintances  saluted  each  other ; 
and  those  from  the  earth  asked  news  from  above, 
and  those  from  heaven  inquired  what  was  going 
en  below.    They  told  one  another;  the  one  party 
parly  wailing  and  weeping  when  they  called  to 
mmd  what  and  how  many  things  they  had  suffered 
and  seen  in  their  journey  under  the  earth,  (now 
the  journey  was  for  a  thousand  years;)  and,  on 
tile  other  hand,  those  from  heaven  I'elated  their 
aajoyments,  and  sights  of  wondrous  beauty.    It 
woiild  be  tedious,  Glaucon,  to  relate  them  all. 
Ihesnm  of  all  he  said  was  this:  whatever  unjust 
acts  they  had  committed,  and  whomsoever  they 
had  injured,  for  all  these  they  atoned  separately, 
tenfold  for  each,  and  it  was  in  each  at  the  rate  of 
one  hondred  years,  (as  the  life  of  a  man  was  con- 
aidered  to  be  so  long,)  so  that  they  might  suffer 
tenfold  punishment  for  their  unjust  deeds;  and  if 
;  anyone  had  been  the  cause  of  many  deaths,  either 
by  behraying  cities  or  camps,  or  enslaving  men,  or 
participating  in  any  such  wickedness,  for  all  such 
things  they  should  suffer  tenfold  pains;  and  if,  on 
I  the  olher  hand,  they  had  bestowed  benefits  on 
I  ^aj*  having  been  just  and  holy,  they  should  be 
'  rewarded  according  to  their  deserts. 


KG  MAN  HATH  %EXS  OOD. 

It  is  impossible  to  discover  the  Creator  and 
Father  of  tiiis  universe,  as  well  as  His  work,  and 
when  discovered  to  reveal  Him  to  mankind  at 
large. 

OOD  CBEATSD  MAN  AFTEB  HIS  OWN  IMAGE. 

When  the  Creator,  the  Father  of  all  things,  saw 
that  this  created  image  of  the  everlasting  gods 
had  both  motion  and  life.  He  pronounced  it  to  be 
good;  and,  being  delighted  with  the  workmanship  . 
of  His  own  hands,  He  proceeded  to  consider  how 
He  might  make  it  still  more  to  resemble  its  pro- 
totype. 

THE    NOBLEST  VXCTOBY  IS  TO  CONQUBB  ONESELF. 

For  a  ma^  to  conquer  himself  is  the  first  and 
noblest  of  all  victories,  whereas  to  be  vanquished 
by  himself  is  the  basest  and  most  shameful  of  all 
things.  For  such  expressions  show  that  there  is 
a  war  in  each  of  us  against  ourselves 

PASSIONS  OF  MAN. 

Let  us  think  of  these  things  in  this  way :  let  us 
imagine  that  each  of  us  is  a  kind  of  animal,  the 
wonder  of  the  gods,  eitlier  their  plaything  or 
made  for  some  special  purpose ;  for  as  to  this  we 
know  nothing,  but  this  we  do  know,  that  these 
passions  are  part  of  our  nature,  pulling  us  like 
nerves  or  ropes  and  influencing  us  differently,  drag 
us  to  contrary  points,  where  virtue  and  vice  sit 
apart  from  each  other.  For  reason  says  that  each 
person  ought  always  to  follow  one  of  these  pull- 
ings  and  never  abandoning  it,  be  drawn  in  the 
opposite  direction  by  the  other  nerves,  and  that 
this  is  the  golden  and  sacred  leading  of  the  rea- 
soning power,  which  is  called  the  common  law  of 
the  state.  Whereas  the  other  puUiugs  are  hard 
and  iron-like,  while  this  is  soft  as  being  golden 
and  uniform,  but  that  the  rest  are  like  to  every 
vaiiety  of  form. 

MAN  TWICE  A  CHILD. 

Not  only,  as  it  seems,  is  the  old  man  twice  a 
child,  but  also  the  man  who  is  drunk. 

WISDOM  AND  TBUE  OPINIONS. 

But  as  to  wisdom  and  true  opinions  which  are 
firmly  held,  happy  the  man,  who  can  retain  them 
to  his  latest  day;  while  he  is  perfect,  who  pos- 
sesses these  and  all  the  good  things  that  are 
contained  in  them. 

Cicero  (De  Fin.  t.  21)  says;  **  PraDdare  enim  Plato,  Beatum, 
cui  etiam  in  senectute  contigerit,  ut  sapientiam  verasque 
oplnioneB  assequl  posslt." 

HOLIDAYS  APPOINTED  FOB  MAN  BY  THE  €K>D8. 

The  gods,  feeling  pity  for  the  hard-worked  race 
of  men,  have  ordained,  as  a  relaxation  from  their 
toils,  that  they  should  enjoy  the  returns  of  feast- 
days  in  honor  of  the  gods. 

DANCING. 

Are  not,  then,  the  young  amongst  us  ready  to 
dance  ?  And  as  to  the  old  of  us,  do  we  not  think 
that  we  act  properly  in  enjoying  the  sight,  while 
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we  hail  with  delight  their  fun  and  merry-making 
after  our  activity  has  left  us  ?  Regi*etting  this, 
and  recollecting  our  fondness  for  such  amuse- 
ments, we  establish  games  for  those  who  are  able 
in  the  highest  degree  to  recall  to  our  recollection 
the  joyous  days  of  our  youth. 

T7BE  AND  ABUSE  OF  WIITE. 

Shall  we  not,  then,  lay  down  a  law,  in  the  first 
place,  that  boys  shall  abstain  altogether  from 
wine  till  their  eighteenth  year,  thereby  teaching 
that  it  is  wrong  to  add  fire  to  fira,  as  through  a 
funnel,  pouring  it  into  their  body  and  soul  before 
they  proceed  to  the  labors  of  life,  thus  exercising 
a  caution* as  to  the  maddening  habits  of  youth; 
afterwards  to  taste,  indeed,  wine  in  moderation 
till  thirty  years  of  age,  the  young  abstaining 
altogether  from  intoxication  and  excess  in  wine, 
whereas  in  reachiD<;  forty  years  of  age,  man  may 
indulge  freely  in  Lunquetings,  call  upon  the  other 
gods,  and  especially  invite  Dionysos  to  the  mystic 
rites  and  sports  of  old  men,  for  which  he  kindly 
bestowed  wine  upon  men,  as  a  remedy  against  the 
moroseness  of  old  age,  so  that  through  this  we 
might  grow  young  again  and  that  by  a  f orgetf  ul- 
ness  of  heart-sinking,  the  habit  of  the  soul  might 
become  soft  instead  of  being  hard,  exactly  as  iron 
becomes,  when  placed  in  the  fire  and  moulded 
thus  more  easily  ? 

A  SOLITUDE  IMVUriTBLY  TBBBIBLE. 

Let  us,  then,  assert,  that,  when  that  destruction 
(the  deluge)  came  upon  the  earth,  the  affairs  of 
man  had  a  solitude  infinitely  terrible. 

Cowper  thus  refers  to  the  horrors  of  solitude,  when  he  f nlgns 
AteTsnder  Selkirk  to  say  :— 

**  O  solitude,  where  are  the  charms 
That  sages  have  seen  in  thy  face? 
Better  live  in  the  mids^  of  alarms, 
Than  reign  in  this  horrible  place.'* 

HALF  MOBE  THAN  WHOLE. 

Were  they  not,  then,  ignorant  that  Hesiod  said, 
with  great  propriety,  that  *^  the  half  is  often  more 
than  the  whole  ?  "  For  when  to  receive  the  whole 
brings  us  harm,  while  the  half  is  a  mark  of  mod- 
eration, then  the  smaller  is  of  more  value  than 
what  is  immoderate,  as  it  is  better  than  the  worse. 

NO  MAN  IS  BYEB  A  LBOI8LATOB. 

I  was  on  the  point  of  saying  that  no  man  is  ever 
a  legislator;  it  is  fortune  and  a  variety  of  acci- 
dents, that  fall  out  in  many  ways,  that  are  our 
legislators  in  everything.  For  it  may  be  a  war 
that  has  by  violence  overturned  the  constitution 
and  changed  the  laws  of  the  state,  or  overwhelm- 
ing poverty  from  want  of  means  in  the  citizens. 
Many  innovations  too  are  brought  about  by  dis- 
eases, when  pestilences  come  upon  states,  and  un- 
favorable seasons  for  a  succession  of  years. 

OOD,  JUSTICE,  AND  THE  WICKED. 

Ye  men,  Grod,  as  the  old  proverb  goes,  having  in 
His  own  being  the  beginning,  end,  and  middle  of 
all  things,  brings  them  to  a  just  conclusion,  pro- 
ceeding, according  to  nature,  in  a  circle.    Justice 


always  follows  at  his  heels,  as  tiie  pmiifllier  of  tkoM 
who  have  swerved  from  the  Divine  law;  and  close 
upon  her  is  the  man  who  wishes  to  be  happy,  with 
downcast     looks    and     well-ordered     thoughts; 
whereas  if  there  be  one  who  is  puffed  up  with  over- 
weening conceit,  or  proud  on  account  of  hia  riches  «r 
honors,  or  the  beauty  of  his  person,  or  who,  it  nsy 
be,  is,  through  the  thoughtless  giddiness  of  yontli, 
inflamed  with  insolence,  thinking  himself  in 
neither  of  ruler  nor  leader,  but  rather  im^ 
qimself  fit  to  point  out  the  right  way  to  othsn, 
such  a  one  is  abandoned  by  the  Deity  to  his  amt 
foolish  devices.    Being  thus  left,  and  joining  him- 
self to  others  of  the  same  silly  tfature,  he  swaggen, 
throwing  everything  into  confusion — appearing  to 
the  vulgar  to  be  somebody,  when,  in  iaoi,  he  is  s 
nobody. 

So  Revelations  (i.  8)— "lam  Alpha  and  Onega,  the  bainB 
nlngandtheending.saith  the  Lord."  SeeJameatr.ft;  IFeter 
▼.6. 

THE  UNHOLY. 

For  the  wicked  man  is  tainted  in  his  soul,  wluls 
the  man  of  an  opposite  character  is  pure.  To  re-! 
ceive  gifts  from  the  impure  is  unjustifiable  either 
in  God  or  man.  There  is  much  vain  labor  to  tbs 
impious  in  regard  to  the  gods,  but  to  all  the  pioii 
it  is  quite  right.  Such,  then,  is  the  mark  at  which 
we  ought  to  aim.  Whither,  then,  can  be  most  di* 
rectly  carried,  what  are  called  the  arrows  of  a  mn, 
and  what  is  the  shooting  out  by  thoogfat,  as  it  west 
by  arrows. 

So  Cicero  (De  Leg.  ii.  KDsays— **Donis  impfia  ne  ptaesre 
audeant  deos,  Flatonem  andiant,  qui  retat  dutaitare.  q[ui  A 
mente  futurus  Deus,  cum  ttcp  nemo  bonus  at»  impcvte* 
ponari  relit" 


t 
PARENTS  ALWAYS  TO  BE  TBEATED  KINIM.T. 

Through  the  whole  course  of  life  it  is  ri^t  ts 
hold,  and  to  have  held  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  the 
kindest  language  towards  our  parents,  beesoss 
there  is  the  heaviest  punishments  for  light  and 
winged  words,  for  Xemesis,  the  messenger  of  Jos^ 
tice,  has  been  appointed  to  look  after  all  men  is 
such  matters. 

THE  HUMAN  BACB  18  IMMORTAL. 

The  human  race,   then,  is  interlinked  with  afl , 
time,  which  follows,  and  will  follow  it  to  the  end* 
being  in  this  way  immortal;  inasmuch  aa  leaving .< 
children's  children,  and  being  one  and  the  saae 
by  generation,  it  partakes  of  immortality. 

THE  OBEATE8T  PUNISHMENT  FOB  WICXKDNX88. 

The  greatest  puniLhment  for  evil  conduct  is  ths 
becoming  like  to  bad  men. 

So  Proverbs  (zUL  (0— ^  WSdcednass  oreitkrowvCh  Ihs  di- 
ner." 

LEAVE  MODESTY  BATHEB  THAN  GOLD  TO  CHH^ 

DBEN. 

It  is  proper  to  leave  modesty  ratiiar  liian  gold  to 

children. 
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THE  TBTJTHFUU 

Truth  is  the  source  of  every  good  to  (^ods  and 
men.  He  who  expects  to  be  blessed  and  fortunate 
in  this  world  should  be  a  partaker  of  it  from  the 
eariiest  moment  of  his  life,  that  he  may  live  as  long 
as  possible  a  person  of  truth;  for  such  a  man  is 
tnistwoftfay.  But  that  man  is  untrustworthy  who 
loveth  a  lie  in  his  heart;  and  if  it  be  told  involun- 
tsry,  and  in  mere  wantonness,  he  is  a  fool.  In 
neither  case  can  they  be  envied ;  for  every  knave 
and  shallow  dunce  is  witiiout  real  friends.  As 
'time  passes  on  to  morose  old-age,  he  becomes 
I  known,  and  has  prepared  for  himself  at  the  end 
of  his  life  a  dreary  solitude;  so  that,  whether  his 
assoeiates  and  childi-en  be  alive  or  not,  his  life  be- 
oemes  nearly  equally  a  state  of  isolation. 

8£LF-LOVE. 

This  is  what  men  say,  that  every  man  is  natu- 
rally a  lover  of  himself,  and  that  it  is  right  that  it 
should  be  so.  This  is  a  mistake;  for,  in  fact,  the 
cause  of  all  the  bltwders  committed  by  man  arises 
from  this  excessive  self-love.  For  the  lover  is 
blinded  by  the  object  loved;  so  that  he  passes  a 
wrong  judgment  on  what  is  just,  good,  and  beau- 
tiful, thinking  that  he  ought  always  to  honor  what 
belong  to  himself  in  preference  to  truth.  For  he 
who  uitends  to  be  a  great  man  ought  to  love 
neither  himself  nor  his  own  things,  but  only  what 
is  jost,  whether  it  happens  to  be  done  by  himself, 
or  by  another. 

So  1  Tbnothy  (t1.  }0>— "  The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all 
erfl." 

**  LET  YOrR  LIGHT  SO  SHINE  BEFORE  MEN.'* 

For  no  greater  good  can  be  conferred  on  a  state 
tiian  that  men  should  be  intimate  and  well  ac- 
quainted with  each  other* s  character.  Since, 
where  a  light  is  not  reflected  from  their  good 
works  in  the  face  of  each  other,  but  where  a 
moral  darkness  is  around  i^em,  there  we  are  sure 
to  find  that  no  one  receives  properly  tlie  honor 
due  to  his  worth.  It  is  meet,  tiien,  that  every 
man  should  exert  himself  never  to  appear  to  any 
ono  to  be  of  base  metal,  but  always  artless  and 
tnie. 

VTES   THE    ODDS     CANKOT     USE     FOBCB     AaAHTST 

NECESSITY. 

Even  God  is  said  to  be  unable  to  use  force 
tgainst  necessity. 

TVB  BSQUnriNO  18  THE  HALP  OF  THE  WHOLE. 

For  according  to  tiie  proverb,  the  beginning  is 
half  of  the  whole,  and  we  all  praise  a  good  begin- 
ning. 

A  MAN  MUST  HAVE  BEEN  A  SEBVANT  TO  BECOME 

A  GOOD  MA8TEB. 

It  is  proper  for  every  one  to  eonsider,  in  the 
CMS  of  all  men,  that  he  who  has  not  been  a  ser- 
vant cannot  become  a  praiseworthy  master;  aiMl  it 
is  meet  that  we  should  plume  ourselves  rather  on 
ictinu  the  part  of  a  servant  properly  than  that  of 
tte  master,  llrst,  towards  the  laws  (for  intthis  way 
*«  aie  servants  oX  tlie  gods),  and  next,  towards 
our  elders. 


IMPOBTANOS  OF  EDUCATION. 

Kow  man,  we  say,  is  a  tame,  domesticated  ani- 
mal; for  when  he  receives  a  proper  education,  and 
happens  to  possess  a  good  natural  disposition,  he 
usually  becomes  an  animal  most  divine  and  tame; 
but  when  he  is  not  sufficiently  nor  properly  trained, 
he  is  the  most  savage  animal  on  liie  face  of  the 
earth.  On  this  account  a  legislator  ought  to  re- 
gard education  neither  as  a  secondary  object,  nor 
yet  as  a  by-work. 

EDUCATION  OUGHT  TO  BE  COMPUUBOBY. 

Not  only  the  boy  who  comes  to  school  at  tii« 
will  of  his  father,  but  he,  too,  who  neglects  his 
education  from  the  fault  of  his  father,  as  tiie  say- 
ing is,  evei7  man  and  boy  must  be  compelled  to 
learn  according  to  his  ability,  as  they  belong  to 
the  state  rather  than  their  parents. 

A  BOY  DIFFICVT^T  TO  MANAGE. 

Kow  a  boy  is,  of  all  wild  beasts,  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  manage;  for,  in  proportion  as  he  has  the 
fountain  of  his  mental  faculties  not  yet  properiT 
prepai'ed,  he  becomes  cunning  and  sharp,  and  the 
most  insolent  of  wild  beasts;  wherefore  he  must 
be  bound,  as  it  were,  with  many  chains. 

MUCH  LEABNOTG  BBIN08  DANGBB  TO  YOUTH. 

Much  learning,  in  my  opinion,  brings  danger  te 
youth.    (This  was  the  doctrine  of  Heracleitus.) 

OBEAT  LEABNING   WITH    AN   IMPROPEB  TBAINING 

IS  A  CALAMITY. 

'  For  ignorance  of  all  things  is  an  evil  neither  ter- 
rible nor  excessive,  nor  yet  the  greatest  of  all; 
but  great  cleverness  and  much  learning,  if  they  be 
accompanied  by  a  bad  training,  is  a  much  greater 
misfortune. 

FIBHSBfl  OF  MEN. 

Hay  no  desire  ever  seize  you  to  catch  men  at 

sea,  nor  to  rob  them,  making  you  ci-uel  and  Unr- 

less  hunters. 
t 

TIMS  IS  MONEY. 

One  cause  is  that  t|ie  love  of  money  makes  time 
without  leisure  for  ether  things  except  the  aooa- 
mulation  of  private  property,  on  which  the  soul  el 
every  citizen  is  hanging,  and  thus  it  can  have  no 
thought  for  anything  but  daily  pecuniary  gain. 

A  PBOOF  THAT  THEBE  18  A  GOD. 

In  the  first  place,  the  earth,  sun,  and  stars — all 
these,  and  the  beautiful  arrangement  of  the  sea- 
sons, divided  into  years  and  months,  prove  that 
there  is  a  God.  Besides,  both  Greeks  and  barba- 
rians believe  that  there  are  supreme  beings. 

NO  ONE  HAS  EYEB  DIED  AN  ATHEIST. 

My  child,  thou  art  young;  but  time,  as  it  pro- 
ceeds, will  cause  thee  to  change  many  of  tmwe 
opinions  which  thou  now  supportest,  and  induce 
thee  to  entertain  the  very  opposite.  Wait,  then, 
till  liiat  time,  that  thou  mayest  be  able  pro|ierly 
to  judge  of  matters  of  such  great  Importance. 
Now,  that  which  is  of  the  highest  moment,  though 
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thou  tbinkest  it  of  no  conttequence  at  present,  is 
that  thou  shouldst  have  connect  notions  of  the 
gods,  and  thereby  be  able  to  direct  thy  course  of 
life  in  a  proper  way.  If  I  point  out  to  thee,  in  the 
first  place,  one  thing  of  the  highest  importance,  I 
shall  not  appear  to  be  telling  a  falsehood.  Thou 
and  thy  friends  are  not  the  only  parties,  nor  the 
first,  who  have  maintained  this  opinion  of  the  non< 
existence  of  the  gods;  for  there  have  always  been 
a  larger  or  smaller  number  who  have  been  labor- 
mg  under  tliis  same  disease.  This,  therefore,  I 
shall  tell  thee  respecting  them,  as  I  have  had  fre- 
quent intercourse  witli  many  of  them,  that  not 
one  ever,  who  has  held  such  an  opinion  respecting 
the  gods,  has  continued  to  old  age  to  maintain  it 

'THE     PBOBPEMTY     OP     THB     WICKED     LEADS     TO 
DOUBTS  OP  THE  JUSTICE  OP  GOD. 

But  the  prosperity  of  wicked  and  unjust  men, 
both  in  public  and  in  private  life,  who,  though 
not  leading  a  happy  life  in  reality,  are  yet  thought 
io  do  so  in  common  opinion,  being  praised  im- 
properly in  the  works  of  poets,  and  all  kinds  of 
books,  may  lead  thee — ^and  I  am  not  surprised  at 
thy  mistake— to  a  belief  that  the  gods  care  noth- 
ing for  the  affairs  of  men.  These  matters  distui-b 
thee.  Being  led  astray  by  foolish  thoughts,  and 
yet  not  being  able  to  think  ill  of  the  gods,  thou 
hast  arrived  at  thy  present  state  of  mind,  so  as  to 
think  that  the  gods  do  indeed  exist,  but  that  they 
despise  and  neglect  human  affairs. 

WHERE  YOUR  HEART  IS,  THERE  WILL  BE  YOUR 

TREASURE. 

For  whatever  a  man's  desire  is,  and  whatsoever 
he  may  be  as  to  his  soul,  such  every  one  becomes 
in  a  great  measure. 

THE  OMNIPRESENCE  OP  OOD. 

But  never  must  thou,  nor  any  other,  pray,  hav- 
ing become  unfortunate,  to  be  supenor  to  this  judg- 
ment of  the  gods.  For  thou  wilt  never  be  neg- 
lected by  it,  not  even  though  thou  wert  so  small 
as  to  sink  into  the  depths  of  the  earth,  nor  so 
lofty  as  to  ascend  up  into  heaven;  but  thou  wilt 
suffer  from  them  the  proper  punishment,  whether 
thou  remainest  here,  or  go  to  Hades,  or  be  car- 
ried to  some  place  still  more  wild  than  these. 

UBT  NO  ONE  SPEAK  EVIL  OP  HIS  NEIOHBOB. 

Let  no  one  speak  evil  of  another. 

LET  THERE  BE  NO  BEQOAB. 

Let  there  be  no  beggar  in  the  state. 

THE  WICKED  AND  THE  GOOD. 

The  wicked  generally  take  pleasure  in  false 
pleasures,  but  the  good  in  the  true:  in  the  souls 
of  men  there  are  false  pleasures,  mimicking,  how- 
ever, in  a  very  laughable  way  the  true. 

80  John  (▼£».  44)-" The  devil  is  altar  and  the  father  of  it." 

MATERIALISM. 

Some  of  them  draw  down  to  earth  all  things 
from  heaven  and  the  unseen  world,  laying  hold  of 
them  foolishly  as  if  they  were  stones  and  oaks. 


For  touching  all  such  things  as  these  they  stremi- 
ously  maintain  that  that  alone  exists,  which 
affords  impact  and  touch,  defining  body  and  exist- 
ence to  be  the  same. 

TO  PALL  IN  BATTLE  18  HONORABLE. 

And  truly,  Menexenus,  it  appears,  on  msny 
accounts,  to  be  an  honorable  thing  to  fall  on  the 
field  of  battle. 

POWER  OP  ORATORY. 

So  strongly  doed  the  speech  and  the  tone  of  the 
orator  ring  in  my  ears  that  scarcely,  in  the  third 
or  fourth  day,  do  I  recollect  myself,  and  perceive 
where  on  the  earth  I  am;  and,  for  awhile,  I  am 
willing  to  believe  myself  living  in  the  Isles  of  tiie 
Blessed. 

Milton,  in  Comus,  says:— 

*'  Who,  as  they  say,  would  take  the  prison'd  soul 
And  lap  it  in  Elysium." 

TO  LIVE    WITH    DISHONOR    RENDERS    LIFE   TO   BB 

NO  LIFE. 

Considering  that  to  him  who  disgraces  his  fam- 
ily life  is  no  life,  and  that  to  such  a  person  there 
is  no  one,  of  gods  or  of  men,  a  friend,  neither 
while  living  upon  earth,  nor  when  dead  under  the 
earth. 

THE  COWARD  AND  THE  KNAVE. 

Riches  bring  no  honor  to  him  who  possesses  it, 
if  there  is  a  want  of  manly  character;  for  such  a 
one  is  rich  for  another,  and  not  for  himself.  Nor 
do  beauty  of  person  and  strength  of  body,  if  they 
be  united  with  cowardice  and  knavery,  appear  be- 
coming, but  the  very  opposite,  making  the  poMee- 
sor  to  be  only  more  conspicuous,  and  to  snow  forth 
his  want  of  courage. 

PRIDE  OP  ANCESTRY. 

Being  well  satisfied  that,  for  a  man  who  thinks 
himself  to  be  somebody,  there  is  nothing  more 
disgraceful  than  to  hold  himself  up  as  honored, 
not  on  his  own  account,  but  for  the  sake  of  hii 
forefathers,  yet  hereditary  honors  are  a  noble  sod 
splendid  treasure  to  descendants. 

DEPEND  ON  THYSELF. 

For  the  man  who  makes  everything  that  leadf 
to  happiness,  or  near  to  it,  to  depend  upon  him- 
self, and  not  upon  other  men,  on  whose  good  or 
evil  actions  his  own  doings  are  compelled  to  hinge, 
— such  a  one,  I  say,  has  adopted  ^e  very  best  plan 
for  living  happily.  This  is  tiie  man  of  moderatioii; 
this  is  the  man  of  a  manly  character,  and  of  wis- 
dom. 

NOT  WHAT  A  MAN  WISHES,  BUT  WHAT  HX  CAS. 

It  is  not  what  a  man  wishes,  as  men  say,  speak- 
ing proverbially,  but  what  he  can. 

ORIGINAL  BAD  HABITS  NOT  TO  BB  GOT  BID  OF. 

My  good  friend,  thou  must  not  look  to  MidisK* 
the  quail-feeder,  and  others  of  that  kidney,  who 
affect  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  state,  tiioof^ 
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they  stall  have,  as  &6  women-Would  say,  the  slave- 
cut  of  hair  in  their  souls,  from  want  of  a  gentle- 
manlike education;  not  yet  having  got  rid  of  it, 
but  still  acting  the  part  of  barbarians,  they  have 
come  to  cajole  and  fawn  upon  the  city,  and  not  to 
rule  it. 

VOBLB  HATUBES  ABE  SPBUNO    FBOM  THE  NOBLE. 

Whether  or  not  is  it  probable  that  the  nobler 
natures  are  sprung  from  noble  races  ? 

KIKD  OF  PBAYEB  TO  BE  OFFEBED  TO  QOD. 

4 

He  says  that  we  ought  to  pray  thus:  O  Jupiter, 
our  king,  grant  to.  us  whatever  is  good,  whether 
we  pray  for  it  or  not;  but  avert  what  is  evil,  even 
though  we  offer  our  prayers  to  obtain  it. 

Shakespeare  (''Anthony  and  Cleopatra,"  act  JLt  ac.  1)  says:— 

**  We,  ignorant  of  oureelvee, 
Beg  often  our  own  harms,  which  the  wise  powers 
Dei^  U8  for  our  good;  so  find  we  profit, 
By  losing  of  our  prayers." 

Herrick  (a  Hymn  No.  ccxxr.  in  the  Bev.  W.  tfercer's  Church 
Platter)  says:— 

** The  good  unasked  in  mercy  grant; 
The  ill,  though  asked,  deny. 

JACK  OF  AIAj  TBADBS  AND  MA8TBB  OF  NOKB. 

Which  he  expresses,  while  he  is  bringing  a 
charge  against  some  one  that — 

"Trades  many  knew  he;  but  knew  hadJy  alL" 
GOD  NOT  TO  BE  GAINED    OYEB  BY  GIFTS. 

For  the  Divine  Nature,  in  my  opinion,  is  not 
such  as  can  be  gained  over  by  gifts,  like  a  knavish 
usurer. 

GOD  FBOM  AI«Ii  ETEBNTTY. 

A  beginning  is  uncreate :  for  everything  that  is 
eieated  must  necessarily  be  created  from  a  begin- 
ning, but  a  beginning  itself  from  nothing  what- 
ever. 

WHAT  WE  8HOCU>  PBAY  FOB. 

0  heloved  Pan,  and  ye  other  gods  of  this  place, 

gnnt  me  to  become  beautiful  in  the  inner  man, 

and  that  whatever  outward  things  I  may  have  may 

be  at  peace  with  these  within.    May  I  think  the 

wise  man  to  be  rich,  and  may  I  have  as  much 

wealth  as  a  wise  man  can  employ  usefully  and 

prudently.    Do  we  need  anything  else,  PhsBdrus  ? 

For  myself  I  have  prayed  enough. 

So  Proverbs  (zxz.  7>— '*Two  tlUng$  have  I  reqfidred  of  thee; 
tey  me  them  not  before  I  die:  Remove  far  from  me  Ttomlty 
ttd  Kes;  give  me  neither  poverty  nor  ^riches*,  feed  me  with 
food  oonveoient  for  me:  Lest  I  be  full,  and  deny  thee^  and 
My,  Who  is  tiie  Lord  f  or  lest  I  be  poor,  and  steal,  and  take 
the  nsme  of  my  Ood  in  vain.** 

DIVTBTE   NATUBE  OF  EDUCATION. 

For  there  is  nothing  of  a  more  divine  nature 
^iamt  which  a  man  can  consult  than  about  the 
tnining  of  himself,  and  those  who  belong  to  him. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  A  SON. 

For  I  know  not  anything  about  which  a  man  of 
flense  ought  to  feel  more  anxious  than  how  his  son 
n»y  become  the  very  best  of  men. 


ONLY  A  FEW  BLESSED  AND  HAPPY. 

It  is  not  possible  for  men  to  be  perfectly  blessed 

and  happy,  except  a  few. 

So  Matthew  (rii.  14)—"  Straight  is  the  gate  and  narrow  is  the 
way  which  leadeth  mito  life,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it* 
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PIETY  TO  THE  GODS. 

Let  no  one  ever  attempt  to  persuade  us  tliat 

there  is  any  part  of  virtue  belonging  to  the  race 

of  men  greater  than  piety  to  the  gods. 

So  Genesis  <iv.  7)—"  If  thon  doest  well,  shalt  thou  not  be 
accepted  f  and  if  thou  doest  not  well,  sin  Ueth  at  the  door;** 
and  1  Timothy  Uv.  6)—**  Godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things, 
having  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is  and  of  that  which 
is  to  come.** 

DAKGEB  OF  EXCESSIVE  LOVE  OF  FBEEDOM. 

To  those  who  are  pursuing  after  free  institu- 
tions, and  flying  from  a  servile  yoke  as  an  evil,  I 
would  take  the  liberty  of  giving  this  advice,  that 
they  be  on  their  guard  lest,  from  an  immoderate 
love  of  ill-timed  liberty,  they  fall  into  the  disease 
with  which  their  ancestors  were  afflicted,  from  ex- 
cessive anarchy,  abusing  their  measureless  love 
of  freedom. 

SLAVEBY   AND.  FBEEDOM. 

For  slavery  and  freedom,  if  immoderate,  are 
each  of  them  an  evil;  if  moderate,  they  are  alto- 
gether a  good.  Moderate  is  the  slavery  to  a  god; 
but  immoderate,  to  men.  God  is  a  law  to  the  men 
of  sense ;  but  pleasure  is  a  law  to  a  fool. 

FATHEBLAND. 

But*  then  you  ought  to  consider  that  each  of  us 
is  bom  not  for  himself  only,  but  our  country  claims 
one  part,  our  parents  another,  and  our  friends  the 
remainder. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Philosophy  is  a  longing  after  heavenly  wisdom. 

So  Psalms,  (zlii  2)—**  My  soul  thirsteth  for  God,  for  the  liTing 
God :  when  shall  I  come  and  appear  before  Godf  **— and  Isaiah 
(ly.  6)--*«  geek  ye  the  Lord  while  He  may  be  found;  caD  ye 
upon  Him  while  He  is  near.** 

WE   SHOULD  8TBIVE  AFTBB  GOD. 

By  nature  God  is  worthy  of  every  pains  to  be 

acquainted  with. 

So  Colossians  (iii.  8)—'*  Bet  your  affections  on  things  above , 
not  on  things  on  the  earth.' 


ti 


PLUTARCH. 

BOBK  ABOUT  A.D.  50— DIED   ABOUT  A.D.  120. 

Plutabch,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  writers 
of  antiquity,  was  bom  at  ChsBroneia,  in  Boaotia. 
He  was  studying  philosophy  under  Ammonius,  at 
Delphi,  at  the  time  Nero  was  travelling  through 
Greece,  a.d.  66.  His  family  was  of  distinction  in 
his  native  place;  and  he  was  employed  by  his  fel- 
low-citizens to  transact  some  public  business  for 
them  at  Rome,  though  it  was  late  in  life  before  he 
busied  himself  with  Roman  literature.    He  Was 
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lecturing  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Domitian;  but 
he  spent  the  most  of  his  life  in  his  native  city, 
where  he  discharged  various  magisterial  offices, 
and  had  a  priesthood.  The  work  for  which  he  is 
most  distinguished  iahis  **  Parallel  Lives  of  Forty- 
six  Greeks  aud  Romans." 

VILLAINS. 

When  men  avail  themselves  of  the  assistance  of 
villains,  they  regard  them  with  the  same  feelings 
as  they  do  venomous  creatures  which  they  employ 
for  their  poison  and  gall.  *  For,  while  they  make 
use  of  them,  they  show  affection ;  but,  when  their 
purpose  is  accomplished,  tliey  detest  their  ras- 
cality. 

THE  PURB  AND  THE  CABKAL-MINDED. 

For,  in  the  language  of  Heracleitus,  the  virtu- 
ous soul  is  pure  and  unmixed  light,  spnnging 
from  the  body  as  a  flash  of  lightning  darts  from 
the  cloud.  But  the  soul  that  is  carnal  and  im- 
mersed in  sense,  like  a  heavy  and  dank  vapor,  can 
witli  difficulty  be  kindled,  and  caused  to  raise  its 
eyes  heavenward. 

So  Romans  (viil.  7)^**  Beoauae  the  carnal  mind  Is  enmity 
against  God;  for  It  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  Qod,  neither 
indeed  caiP  be.** 

THE  DUTY  OF  A  PRINCE. 

For  it  is  the  highest  duty  of  a  prince  to  main- 
tain the  government  in  its  proper  form ;  and  this 
may  be  accomplished  not  less  by  abstaining  from 
grasping  into  his  hands  powers  that  do  not  be- 
long to  him,  than  by  maintaining  the  auchority 
which  is  his  own.  Now  he  who  surrenders  his 
authority,  and  he  who  grasps  a  greater  power, 
does  not  continue  a  king  or  prince;  but  degenerat- 
ing either  into  a  demagogue  or  tyrant,  causes  his 
subjects  to  hate  or  despise  him. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  A  HOUSE  OF  PSEBft. 

For  the  constitution  of  the  state  before  this 
time  had  been  fluctuating,  and  inclining  some- 
times to  despotism  and  sometimes  to  a  pure  de- 
mocracy ;  but  the  formation  of  a  senate,  an  inter- 
mediate body,  like  ballast,  gave  it  a  just  balance, 
and  permanence  to  its  institutions.  For  the 
twenty-eight  senators  supported  the  kings  when 
the  people  made  encroachments  on  their  authority, 
and  again  sust^ned  ^e  just  power  of  the  com- 
mons when  the  kings  attempted  to  make  them- 
selves absolute. 

IMPORTANCE     OF     GOOD     PRINCIPLES     BEING     IN- 
STILLED INTO  A  PEOPLE. 

Lycurgns  thought  that  what  tended  most  to 
secure  th^  happiness  and  virtue  of  a  people  was 
the  interweaving  of  right  principles  with  their 
habits  and  training.  These  remained  firm  and 
steadfast  when  they  were  the  result  of  the  bent 
of  the  disposition,  a  tie  stronger  even  than  neces- 
sity; and  the  habits  instilled  by  education  into 
youth  would  answer  in  eacK  tiie  purpose  of  a  law- 
giver. 


OBBDIBNCB  OF  A  PSOPLB. 

For  it  is  certain  that  people  will  not  coiitiniie 
obedient  to  those  who  know  not  howtocommud; 
while  it  is  the  duty  of  a  good  governor  to  teadi 
obedience.  He  who  knows  how  to  show  the  waj 
well,  is  sure  to  be  well-followed ;  and  as  it  is  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  act  of  horsemanship  thii  \ 
horse  is  rendered  gentle  and  manageable,  so  il  it 
by  the  skill  and  abilifiios  of  him  who  sits  on  the 
throne  that  the  people  become  submissive  and 
obedient. 

GLORY  ATTENDS  ON  '^HB  NOBLB  AFTER  DIAIB. 

Glory  attends  on  the  just  and  noble.  It  in- 
creases after  death;  for  envy  does  not  long  sur- 
vive them,  and  sometimes  has  disappeared  before 
their  deatti. 

WRITTEN  LAWS  BROKEN  LIKE  8PEDBR8*  WEBS. 

Wlien  Anacharsis  heard  what  Solon  was  doing, 
he  laughed  at  the  folly  of  thinking  that  he  ooaid 
restrain  the  unjust  proceedings  and  avarice  of  his 
citizens  by  written  laws,  which,  he  said,  resem- 
bled in  every  way  spiders'  webs,  and  would,  like 
them,  catch  and  hold  only  the  poor  and  wsik. 
while  the  rich  and  powerful  would  easily  break 
through  them. 

ABSOLUTE  MONABCRT. 

Absolute  moBian^y  is  a  fair  field,  bat  has  do 

outlet. 

NO  ONE  TO  BE  PRONOUNCED  HAPPT  BEFDBB 

DEATH. 

There  are  many  and  various  events  in  the  life  of 
man  that  do  not  allow  him  to  pride  himself  oa 
present  prosperity,  nor  to  be  fascinated  by  tkst 
happiness  which  is  so  subject  to  change:  for 
futurity  carries  in  its  hidden  bosom  many  vioiisi- 
tudes  for  man.  The  man  who  is  blessed  fay 
heaven,  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life  is  pro- 
nounced by  us  to  be  happy;  but  the  happineaaof 
him  who  still  lives,  and  is  engaged  in  the  ooniieti 
of  life,  is  uncertain  and  precarious,  like  that  of 
the  combatant  ere  the  crown  of  victorj  is  deter 
mined. 

man's  DISCOURSE  LIKE  A  PIECE  OF   TAPBBTBT. 

Themistocles  replied,  "  That  Iflie  convenattaef 
a  man  resembled  a  piece  of  embroidered  tapes- 
try which,  when  s^Hread  out,  showed  its  figures, 
but,  when  it  is  folded  up,  they  are  hidden  and 
lost;  wherefore  he  requested  time  for  consider 
tion." 

WAR  HAS  ITS  LAWS  OF  HONOR. 

War  at  best  is  a  savage  thing,  and  wades  to  its 
object  through  a  sea  of  violence  and  injustice; 
yet  tiiere  are  certain  laws  connected  with  it  to 
which  men  of  honor  will  adhere.  Nor  must  we  be 
so  bent  upon  victory  as  to  try  to  gain  it  by  acta  of 
villany  and  baseness;  for  a  great  general  ouglit 
to  make  use  of  his  own  skill  and  bravery,  and  not 
depend  on  the  knavery  of  others. 
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THAT  THB   WSAK    MUBT   OBBT   THS  BTBOKO,  IS  A 

LAW  OF   KATUBE. 

Following  the  most  ancient  law  of  nature, 
which  makes  the  weak  obey  the  strong,  beginning 
from  God  and  ending  with  the  irrational  part  of 
creation.  For  these  are  taught  by  nature  to  use 
the  advantages  which  their  strength  gives  them 
over  the  weak. 

CHARMXB    WITH    THE    WORK,     WE    DESPISE    THE 

WOBKMAN. 

Often  while  we  are  delighted  with  liie  work, 
we  i*egard  the  workman  with  contempt.  Thus 
we  are  pleased  with  perfumes  and  purple,  while 
dyers  and  perfumers  are  considered  by  us  as  low, 
vulgar  mechanics. 

THE  BEAUTY  OF  GOODNESS. 

For  the  beauty  of  goodness  possesses  a  power 
of  attraction ,  exciting  in  us  a  desire  that  our  latter 
'end may  be  tiie  same  as  that  ol  the  righteous;  it 
exercises  an  influence  over  us  not  merely  when 
the  living  example  is  before  our  eyes,  but  even  the 
mere  description  of  it  is  beneficial  to  our  minds. 

So  Numbero  (zxiiL  10)—*'  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  right- 
eous, and  let  mj  last  end  be  like  his!  " 

Airr  WOBK  OF  IMPOKTANCE  BBQUIBB8  TIME  AJCD 

LABOB. 

For  ease  and  quickness  of  execution  are  not 
fitted  to  give  those  enduring  qualities  that  are 
necessary  in  a  work  for  all  time;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  time  that  is  laid  out  on  labor  is 
amply  repaid  in  the  permanence  it  gives  to  the 
performance. 

THE  SPECULATIVE  AKD  PBACTICAX  PHIL060PHBB. 

In  my  opinion  there  is  an  essential  distinction 
between  the  speculative  and  practical  philosophers ; 
for  while  the  former  gives  his  thoughts  to  scien- 
tific and  metaphysical  subjects  without  reference 
to  what  is  material,  the  latter  devotes  the  noble 
(pwlities  of  his  mind  to  the  improvement  of  man- 
kind, and  to  attain  this  object  he  finds  riches  not 
only  an  excellent  assistant,  but  really  necessary. 

TO  EBB  IS  HUMAN. 

Fellow-eoldiers,  to  commit  no  blunders  in  the 
execution  of  mighty  transactions,  is  beyond  the 
power  of  man ;  but  tiie  wise  and  good  leam  from 
their  errors  and  indiscretion  wisdom  for  the 
future. 

GOD  L0TB8  A  CHEEBFUL  OIVEB. 

The  worship  most  acceptable  to  €rod  comes  from 
a  cheerful  and  thankful  heart 

80  20orfiithiaiiB  (ix.  7>-"  Tern  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver." 
BOW  THE  ICINDS  OF  MEN  OUGHT  TO  BE  SOFTENED. 

For  he  thought  it  shameful  that,  while  those 
who  breed  horses  and  dogs  subdue  their  stubborn 
tempers,  and  bring  into  subjection  their  fierce 
spirits,  by  watchfulness,  kind  treatment,  and 
l^ood  feeding,  rather  than  by  whipping  and  con- 
finement, he  who  has  the  command  of  men  should 


not  depend  chiefly  on  gentleness  and  kindness  in 
amending  their  faults,  acting,  in  fact,  in  a  more 
stringent  and  harsh  manner  than  even  gardeners 
do  to  wild  fig-trees,  vnld  pears  and  olives,  whose 
nature  they  change  and  soften  by  cultivation, 
thereby  obtaining  excellent  and  agreeable  fruit. 

ADVAmCAOES  OF  A  LIBBBAL  EDUCATION. 

Men  derive  no  greater  advantage  from  a  liberal 
education  than  that  it  tends  to  soften  and  polish 
their  nature,  by  improving  their  reasoning  faculties 
and  training  their  habits,  thus  producing  an  even- 
ness of  temper  and  banishing  all  extremes. 

A  PEOPLE  BUINED  BY  INDULOENCE. 

It  was  a  shrewd  saying,  whoever  said  it»  "  That 
the  man  who  first  brought  ruin  on  the  Roman  peo- 
ple was  he  who  pampered  them  by  largesses  and 
amusements.'' 

THE  ANGBT  MAN. 

Hence  the  angry  man  is  full  of  activity,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  man  in  a  fever  is  hot,  the  mind 
glowing,  and  being  in  a  high  state  of  excitement. 

THE  ANGBT  MAN  INSISTS  ON  THE  GBATIFICA- 
TION  OF  HIS  DE8IBES  BY  THE  SACBIFICE  OF  HIS 
LIFE.  • 

Heracleitns 


"  Stem  wrath,  how  strong  thy  sway!  Hiough  ]tf)B*8  the  for- 
feit, 
Thy  purpoee  must  be  gained." 

MEN  NEGLECTFUL  OF  BXLIGIOUS  WOBSHIP. 

Being  aware  that  man's  attenticm  to  religious 
worship  is  only  to  be  attained  by  a  kind  of  vio- 
lence and  compulsion. 

THE  ASSISTANCE  OF  GOD  TO  MAN  IS  A  MOBAL 
INFLUENCE,  NOT  DE8TBOYINO  FBEE-WILL. 

In  surprising  and  startling  actions,  where  the 
supernatural  and  the  assistance  of  the  Divinity 
may  be  required.  Homer  does  not  introduce  tiie 
Supreme  Being  as  taking  away  the  freedom  of  the 
will,  but  merely  as  influencing  it.  The  Divine 
Power  is  not  represented  as  causing  the  resolution, 
but  only  thoughts  and  ideas  which  naturally  lead 
to  the  resolution.  In  this  way  the  act  cannot  be 
called  altogether  involuntary,  since  God  is  the 
moving  cause  to  the  voluntary,  and  thus  gives  con- 
fidence and  good  hope.  For  we  must  either  ban- 
ish entirely  the  Supreme  Being  from  all  causality 
and  influence  over  our  actions,  or  what  other  way 
is  there  in  which  He  can  assist  and  oo-operate 
with  men?  for  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  He 
fashions  our  corporeal  organs,  or  directs  tiie  mo- 
tions of  our  hands  and  feet,  to  accomplish  what 
He  intends;  but  it  is  by  suggesting  certain  mo- 
tives, and  predisposing  the  mind,  that  He  excites 
the  active  powers  of  the  will,  or  restrains  4ftiem. 

MIBACULOUS  APPEABANCES    NOT  ALTOGBTHEB  TO 

BE  BEJTECTED. 

Indeed,  we  shall  not  deny  that  sweating  statnes 

and  weeping  images,  and  some  even  emitting  drops 

of  blood,  may  have  existed;  for  wood  and  stone 

I  often  contract  a  mouldiness  and  mildew  that  gives 
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oat  moisture,  not  only  exhibiting  many  different 
colors  themselves,  but  receiving  a  variety  of  tints 
from  the  circumambient  air.  Yet,  with  all  this, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  Supreme  Being  should 
not  avail  Himself  of  these  signs  to  predict  f ut\ire 
events.  It  is  also  very  possible  that  a  sound  re- 
sembling a  sigh  or  a  groan  might  come  from  a 
statue  by  the  disruption  or  violent  separation  of 
some  of  the  interior  parts;  but  it  is  quite  beyond 
the  bounds  of  possibility  to  imagine  that  an  inani- 
mate thing  can  give  forth  an  articulate  voice  or  a 
clear,  full,  and  perfect  expression.  As  for  those 
persons  who  are  possessed  with  such  a  strong  sense 
of  religion  that  they  cannot  reject  anything  of  this 
kind,  they  found  their  faith  on  the  wonderful  and 
incomprehensible  power  of  God,  for  there  is  no 
kind  of  resemblance  between  Him  and  a  human 
being,  either  in  His  nature,  His  wisdom.  His 
power,  or  His  operations.  If,  therefore.  He  per- 
forms something  which  we  cannot  effect,  or  exe- 
cutes what  with  us  is  impossible,  there  is  nothing 
in  this  contradictory  to  reason,  since,  though  He 
far  excels  us  in  everything,  yet  the  dissimilitude 
and  distance  between  Him  and  us  appears  most  of 
all  in  the  works  that  He  was  wrought. 

INStJLT  WORSE  TO  BBAB  THAN  WBONO. 

F  Thus  the  greater  proportion  of  mankind  are 
more  sensftive  to  contemptuous  language  than  un- 
just acts;  for  they  can  less  easily  bear  insult  than 
wrong. 

RELIGION. 

There  are  some  philosophers,  who  define  relig- 
ion to  be  the  science  of  worshipping  the  gods. 

NO  ONE  VERY  WICKED  AT  ONCE. 

For  no  one  ever  began  his  attempts  to  shake  a 
government  by  an  enormous  crime;  but  those  who 
wink  at  small  offences  are  withdrawing  their  at- 
tention from  weightier  matters. 

So  Psalms  (Izix.  87)— ''Add  Iniquity  unto  their  iniquity.'' 

INCOMPATIBILITY  OF  TEMPER  IN  MARRIED  LIFE. 

For,  in  general,  women  are  divorced  for  glaring 
and  notable  faults;  yet  sometimes,  also,  a  peevish 
disposition,  an  uncomplying  temper,  small  but 
constant  bickerings,  though  unknown  to  the 
world,  cause  incurable  distastes  in  married  life. 

THE  MINGLED  LOT  OF  HUMAN  LIFE. 

But  perhaps  there  is  some  superior  Being, 
whose  business  it  is  to  throw  a  shade  over  every 
noble  and  eminent  action,  and  to  make  such  a 
mingled  yam  of  good  and  ill  together  in  our  life, 
that  it  may  never  be  entirely  free  from  calamity; 
but  those,  as  Homer  says,  may  consider  them- 
selves happy  to  whom  fortune  gives  an  equal 
share  of  good  and  evil. 

DIFFERENCE    BETWEEN    TRUE    BRAVERY    AND     A 

DISREGARD  OF  LIFE. 

Cato  the  elder,  when  somebody  was  praising  a 
man  for  his  foolhardy  bravery,  said  *Hhat  there 
was  an  essential  difference  between  a  really  brave 
man  and  one  who  had  merely  a  contempt  for  life." 


THE  STRONG  OUGHT  TO  GOTEBN  THE  WEAK. 

The  first  and  supreme  law,  that  of  nature  her- 
self, is  for  those  who  wish  to  be  protected  to  as- 
sume as  governor  him  who  is  most  able  to  protect 

THE  CONSOLATION  OF  ENVY. 

It  is  the  usual  consolation  of  the  envioas,  if 
they  cannot  maintain  their  superiority,  to  repre- 
sent those  by  whom  they  are  surpassed  as  inferior 
to  some  one  else.  , 

REVERENCE  OF  GODS  BRINGS  BLESSING. 

By  the  Romans  the  success  of  everything  was 
ascribed  to  the  gods,  nor  did  they  permit  even  in 
their  greatest  prosperity  any  neglect  of  the  fonns 
of  divination  and  other  sacred  usages,  regarding 
it  as  of  much  greater  importance  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  state  that  their  generals  should  show 
respect  to  the  gods  than  that  they  should  be  vic- 
torious over  their  enemies. 

So  Birach  (i.  18)—"  Whoeo  feareth  the  Lord,  it  shan  go  weU 
with  him  at  the  last,  and  he  shall  find  Cayor  in  the  daj  of  In 
death." 

WHY  HEN  BBVERBNCE  GOD. 

Men  admire  the  gods,  and  think  them  happy, 
because  of  their  freedom  from  death  and  corrup- 
tion. 

So  Daniel  (iv.  84)-"  I  bleaaed  the  Most  High,  and  I  ptaiaed 
and  honored  HLm  that  liveth  forever,  vrhoee  dominion  is  aa 
everlasting  dominion,  and  His  kingdom  is  from  generation  to 
generation.'* 

WHAT  ONE  DOES  NOT  NEED  IS  DEAR  AT  A  PENNY. 

He  regarded  nothing  to  be  cheap  that  was 
superfluous,  for  what  one  does  not  need  is  dear  at 
a  penny;  and  it  was  better  to  possess  fields,  where 
the  plough  goes  and  cattle  feed,  than  fine  gardens 
that  require  much  watering  and  sweeping. 

GOODNESS   AND  JUSTICE. 

But  goodness  has  a  wider  range  than  justice; 
for  we  are  bound  by  nature  to  observe  the  dic- 
tates of  law  and  equity  in  our  dealings  with  men, 
while  the  feelings  of  kindness  and  benevolence 
overflow,  as  from  a  gushing  fountain,  from  tiie 
breast  of  the  tender-hearted  to  creatures  of  eveiy 
species. 

KINDNESS  SHOULD    BE  SHOWN    TO  EVERY    LIVDia 

CREATURE. 

For  we  should  certainly  not  treat  living  creat- 
ures as  old  shoes  or  household  goods,  which,  if 
they  are  worn  out  by  long  use,  we  cast  away  as 
useless;  and  if  it  were  for  no  other  reason  th»i  to 
cultivate  a  kind  and  loving  disposition  to  msn- 
kind,  we  should  be  merciful  to  other  creatures. 
For  my  own  part,  I  should  never  think  of  sellisg 
an  old  ox  which  had  labored  in  my  service,  mach 
less  would  I  be  willing  to  remove  an  old  slave, 
who  had  grown  gray  in  my  service,  from  his  at^ 
customed  dwelling  and  diet;  for  to  him,  poor 
man!  it  would  be  as  bad  as  banishment,  being  of 
as  little  use  to  the  buyer  as  to  the  seller. 
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THE  BELLY  HAS  NO  SABS. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  to  the  belly,  because  it 
has  no  ears. 

STBIKXNO  A  WIFE. 

He  used  to  say  that  the  man  who  struck  his 
wife  or  hi^  son  laid  hands  on  what  was  itkost 
sacred. 

So  Ephedans  {y.  88H"  Let  every  one  of  70U  in  particular  so 
lote  bis  wife  even  as  himself;  and  the  wife  see  that  she  rer- 
erenoe  her  husband.'* 

WHEN  POVEBTT  IS  DISHONOBABLE. 

For  poverty  is  not  dishonorable  in  itself,  but 
only  when  it  arises  from  idleness,  intemperance, 
extravagance,  and  folly. 

*   JUSTICE  VBBT    UXCOMMOX. 

Among  men,  valor  and  prudence  are  seldom  met 

with,  and  of  all  human  excellences  justice  is  still 

more  uncommon. 

SoGeoesis  (xvli.  83)—'*  And  Abraham  said,  Peradventure 
tea  shall  be  found  there.  And  the  Lord  said,  I  wUI  not 
destroy  it  for  ten's  sake.'* 

FAMILIABITY    BBEEDS  CONTEMPT. 

For  he  considered  that  novelty  causes  the  imag- 
ination to  add  much  to  objects  of  terror,  while 
things  really  fearful  lose  their  effect  by  famili- 
arity. 

GOOD  AND  EVIL   ACTIONS. 

To  do  an  evil  action  is  base;  to  do  a  good  actioui 
without  incurring  danger,  is  common  enough;  but 
it  is  the  part  of  a  good  man  to  do  gi*eat  and  noble 
deeds,,  though  he  risks  everything. 

CUSTOMS  DEPENDING  ON  NATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

But  it  is  evident  that  customs,  which  depend  on 
national  institutions,  must  more  speedily  make  an 
impression  on  the  habits  and  lives  of  the  mass  of 
a  community,  than  the  profligacy  and  vices  of 
individuals  have  the  power  of  corrupting  a  whole 
nation.  For  when  the  whole  is  diseased,  the  parts 
cannot  escape;  whereas,  if  the  disorder  is  only  in 
some  particular  part,  it  may  be  amended  by  those 
who  have  not  yet  caught  the  infection. 

HOW  FAB  A  PAINTEB  OUGHT  TO  BEPBESENT 

BLEMISHES. 

For  as  in  the  case  of  painters  who  have  under- 
taken to  give  us  a  beautiful  and  graceful  figure, 
which  may  have  some  slight  blemishes,  we  do  not 
vish  them  to  pass  over  such  blemishes  altogether, 
nor  yet  to  mark  them  too  prominently.  The  one 
would  spoil  the  beauty,  and  the  other  destroy  the 
likeness  of  the  picture. 

BESULT8  OP  PBOSPEBITT  AND    ADVEB8ITY. 

For  there  is  nothing  more  difficult  to  direct  than 
a  man  on  whom  fortune  smiles;  nothing  more 
easily  manl^^ed,  when  the  clouds  of  adversity 
overwhelm  him. 

WOBD-CATCHEBS. 

For  my  own  pi^rt,  I  cannot  help  saying  tliat  I 
think  all  envy  and  jealousy  respecting  the  style  of 
expression  which  others  employ  betrays  littleness 


of  mind,  and  is  the  characteristic  of  a  sophist; 

and  when  a  spirit  of  envy  leads  a  man  to  try 

to  rival  what  is  inimitable,  it  is  perfectly  ridicu- 
lous. 

PEACE    AND  WAB. 

They  recollect  with  pleasure  the  saying,  "  That 
it  was  not  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  but  the  crow- 
ing of  the  cock,  that  awoke  sleepers  in  time  of 
peace." 

LOVE  OP  BBICK   AND  MOBTAB. 

He  used  to  say,  *'  That  those  who  were  fond  of 
building  would  soon  ruin  themselves  without  the 
assistance  of  enemies." 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

For  we  observe  that  political  economy,  when  it 
refers  merely  to  inanimate  objects,  is  employed 
for  the  paltry  purposes  of  gain;  but  when  it  treats 
of  human  beings,  it  rises  to  a  higher  branch  of  the 
laws  of  nature. 

BETTBB    TO    EBB   ON    THE    SIDE  OF  ftELIGION,  BT 
ADHEBENG  TO  BECEIVED  OPINIONS. 

It  is  more  fitting  to  err  on  the  side  of  relig- 
ion, from  a  regard  to  ancient  and  received  opin- 
ions, than  to  err  through  obstinacy  and  presump- 
tion. 

BECX7BBENCE  OF  THE  SAME  EVENTS. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  Fortucfe,  being 
ever  changeable,  should,  in  the  course  of  number- 
less ages,  often  hit  on  events  perfectly  similar. 
For  if  there  be  no  limit  to  the  number  of  events 
that  happen,  Fortune  can  have  no  difficulty  in 
furnishing  herself  with  parallels  in  this  abundance 
of  matter;  whereas,  if  their  number  be  limited, 
there  must  necessarily  be  a  return  of  the  same 
occurrences  when  the  whole  cycle  has  been  gone 
through. 

TBUE  HONOB. 

True  honor  leaves  no  room  for  hesitation  and 
doubt. 

TIME  DBSTBOYB  THE  STBONGEST  THING. 

In  fact,  perseverance  is  all-powerful;  byittime, 
in  its  advances,  undermines  and  is  able  to  destroy 
the  strongest  things  on  earth;  being  the  best 
friend  and  ally  to  those  who  use  properly  the  op- 
portunities that  it  presents,  and  the  worst  enemy 
to  those  who  are  rushing  into  action  before  it  sum- 
mons them. 

DIFFEBENT  CONDUCT  OF  MEN  IN  PBOSPEBITT  AND 

ADVEB8ITY. 

Prosperity  inspires  an  elevation  of  mind  even  in 
the  mean-spirited,  so  that  they  show  a  certain  de- 
gree of  high-mindedness  and  chivalry  in  the  lofty 
position  in  which  fortune  has  placed  them;  but 
the  man  who  possesses  real  fortitude  and  magna- 
nimity will  show  it  by  the  dignity  of  his  behavior 
imder  losses,  and  in  the  most  adverse  fortune. 
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FLUTAECH. 


MAK  IflSITHSB  SAVAGE  NOR  UNSOCIAL  BY  NATUBB. 

Being  conTineed  that  man  is  neither  by  birth 
nor  by  disposition  a  savage,  nor  of  unsocial  habits, 
but  only  becomes  so  by  indulging  in  vices  contrary 
to  his  nature;  yet  even  in  this  case,  he  may  be  im- 
proved by  change  of  abode,  and  by  a  different 
mode  of  life,  as  beasts,  that  are  naturally  wild, 
lay  aside  their  fury  when  they  have  been  properly 
trained. 

THE    NOBLE    MINDED     ADDS    DIGNITY     TO    EVEBY 
4  ACT. 

The  generous  mmd  adds  dignity 
To  every  act,  and  nothing  misbecomes  it. 

DEAD  MEN  DO  NOT  BTTB. 

Dead  men  do  not  bite. 

A  8TBAW  SHOWS  ROW  THE  WIND  SETS. 

Nor  is  it  always  in  the  most  distinguished 
actions  that  a  man^s  worth  or  malicious  temper 
may  be  most  easily  discovered;  but  very  often  an 
action  of  small  note,  a  short  expression,  or  a  jest, 
shall  point  out  a  man*s  real  character  more  clearly 
than  the  greatest  sieges  or  the  most  important 
battles. 

BELIOION  AND  SUPEBSTITION. 

So  true  it  is  that,  though  disbelief  in  religion  and 
contempt  of  things  divine  be  a  great  evil,  yet  supei^ 
stkion  is  a  still  greater. 

THE  GOOD  MAN  IN  ADVEBSITY. 

When  the  good  and  upright  are  depressed  by 
Fortune,  the  only  real  power  she  exercises  over 
them  is  that  she  brings  unjust  aspersions  and 
slanders  upon  their  character,  instead  of  the  hon- 
or and  esteem  in  which  they  ought  to  be  held; 
and  in  this  way  she  diminishes  the  trust  which  the 
world  ought  to  have  in  their  virtue. 

A  PEOPLE  IN  ADVEBSE  CIBCUM8TANCE8. 

It  is  believed  by  some  that  when  the  affairs  of  a 
state  are  prosperous,  the  people,  elated  by  their 
power  and  success,  treat  good  ministers  with  the 
greater  insolence;  but  this  is  a  mistake.  For  mis- 
fortunes always  irritate  their  tempers  and  annoy 
them;  they  take  fire  at  trifles,  and  cannot  bear  to 
hear  the  smallest  i*eproach.  He  who  reproves 
their  faults  seems  to  make  them  the  cause  of  their 
own  misfortunes,  and  spirited  language  is  regard- 
ed as  an  insult.  And  as  honey  causes  wounds 
and  ulcerated  sores  to  smart,  so  it  often  happens 
that  expostulation,  however  full  of  sense  and  truth 
it  may  be,  provokes  and  alienates  those  in  distress, 
unless  gentleness  and  tact  be  shown  in  its  applica- 
tion. 

A  PEOPLE  IN  ADVEBSITY. 

An  eye  in  a  state  of  inflammation  avoids  all 
bright  and  glaring  colors,  and  loves  to  rest  on 
what  is  dark  and  shady.  In  the  same  way  a  state, 
when  fortune  frowns,  becomes  timid  and  fearful, 
not  being  able  to  bear  the  voice  of  truth,  though 
it  is,  above  all  things,  necessary  and  salutary. 
Wherefore,  it  is  no  easy  task  to  govern  such  a  peo- 
ple; for,  if  the  man  who  tells  them  the  truth  falls 
tile  first  victim,  he  who  flatters  them  at  last  per- 
ishes with  them. 


THE  WOSD  of  THB  GOOD  IB  WEIGHTY. 

Since  a  mere  word  or  a  simple  nod  from  die 
good  and  virtuous  possesses  more  weight  than  tiie 
prepared  speeches  of  other  men. 

DIFFEBBNT  CHABACTEBS  IN  THE  SAME  MA5. 

It  is  indeed  difficult,  but,  I  believe,  not  impoea- 
ble,  for  the  same  man  to  be  rough  and  gentle,  as 
some  wines  are  both  sweets  and  sour;  and  then 
again,  some  men,  who  have  all  the  appearance  of 
a  gentle  and  kind  manner,  are  worrying  and  un- 
bearable by  those  who  have  to  do  with  them. 

WHAT  la  GAINED  WITH  LABOB  IS  KEPT  LONGEST. 

It  is  usually  the  case  that  those  who  have  sharp 
and  ready  wits  possess  weak  memories,  while 
that  which  is  acquired  with  labor  and  persever- 
ance is  always  retained  longest;  for  every  hard- 
gained  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  a  sort  of  an- 
nealing upon  the  mind. 

A  MAN  BEQUIBES  TO  BB  BELOVED  AS  WELL  AS 
ESTEEMED  IF  HE  IS  TO  HAVE  INFLUENCE  OVEB 
OTHEBS. 

There  is  no  real  desire  to  imitate  virtue,  except 
the  person  who  sets  the  example  be  beloved  as 
well  as  esteemed.  Those  who  praise  the  good 
without  loving  them,  only  pay  respect  to  their 
name,  admiring  tlicir  virtuous  life  without  caring 
to  follow  their  example. 

THE  HONEST  STATESMAN. 

The  honest  and  upright  statesman  pays  no  re- 
gard to  the  popular  voice  except  with  this  view, 
that  the  confidence  it  procures  him  may  facilitate 
his  designs,  and  crown  them  with  success. 

THE  BEST  NOT  WITHOUT    IMPEBFECTIONS. 

Pitying  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  whieh, 
not  even  in  dispositions  that  are  best  formed  to 
virtue,  can  produce  excellence  without  some  taint 
of  imperfection. 

MONEY  THB  SINEWS  OF  BUSINESS. 

He  who  first  called  money  the  sinews  of  bosi- 
ness  seems  more  particularly  to  have  had  regard 
to  the  affairs  of  war. 

CHABACTBB  OF  WXAK  MXN. 

His  weakness  increased  his  timidity,  as  is  torn- 
mon  with  men  of  weak  understandings,  and  Iw 
began  to  place  his  safety  in  jealousy  and  suspi- 
cion. 

,  THE  SACBIFICE  OF  TIME. 

Antiphon  said  that  the  sacrifice  of  time  was  the 
most  costly  of  all  sacrifices. 

OUB  FOBTUNE  DEPENDS  ON  OUB  OWN  XXEBTIOVS. 

But  virtue,  like  a  strong  and  hardy  plant,  takes 
root  in  any  place  where  it  finds  an  ingenuous  bs- 
ture,  and  a  mind  that  loves  labor.  Wherefore,  if 
we  do  not  reach  that  high  position  which  we  de- 
sire, we  ought  not  to  ascribe  it  to  the  obscurity  of 
the  place  where  we  were  bom,  but  to  our  own 
little  selves. 
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KKOW  THTSSLF. 

But  perhaps  the  precept  '*  Know  thyself  "  wonld 
not  be  considered  divine,  if  every  man  cookf  easily 
reduce  it  to  practice. 

HO  BEAST  MOBS  SAVAGE  THAN  HAN. 

There  is  no  beast  more  savage  than  man,  when 
he  is  possessed  of  power  equal  to  his  passion. 

POWSB  TS8T8  A  ICAN'B  CHABACTEB. 

It  is  an  observation  no  less  just  than  common, 
that  there  is  no  stronger  test  of  a  man's  real 
character  than  power  and  authority,  exciting,  as 
&ey  do,  every  passion,  and  discovering  every 
latent  vice. 

POPTTLAB  eOVEBNMBNT. 

His  intention  was  to  keep  the  democracy  within 
bounds,  which  cannot  be  properly  called  a  govern- 
ment, bnt,  as  Plato  terms  it,  a  warehouse  of 
governments. 

THE  TAIN  AND  CONCEITED. 

It  is  the  admirer  of  himself,  and  not  the  admirer 
of  virtue,  that  thinks  himself  superior  to  others. 

CAtTBE  OF  MI8FOBTUNB8  IN  A  FAKILT. 

Unless  the  foundations  of  a  family  be  properly 
prepared  and  laid,  those  who  are  sprung  from  it 
most  necessarily  be  unfortunate. 

THE  ETIL  DKBD6   OP  PARENTS  WEIGH  DOWN  THE 

CHILDBBN. 

There  is  no  one,  however  high-spirited  he  may 
be,  that  does  not  quail  when  he  thinks  of  the  evil 
deeds  of  his  parejits. 

NATlTRE,   LEARNING,  AND  TBAINING. 

Katore  without  learning  is  like  a  Wnd  man; 
learning  without  nature  is  like  the  maimed;  prac- 
tice without  both  these  is  incomplete.  As  in 
^ricolture  a  good  soil  is  first  sought  for,  then  a 
skilfal  husbandman,  and  then  good  seed;  in  the 
tame  way  nature  coiresponds  to  the  soil;  the 
teacher  to  the  husbandman;  precepts  and  instruc- 
tion to  tiie  seed. 

WnSKBa  OrGHT  to  STTCKLE  THEIB  own  CHn.DBEN. 

In  my  opinion  mothers  ought  to  bring  up  and 
tackle  their  own  children;  for  they  bring  them  up 
vith  greater  affection  and  witli  greater  anxiety, 
as  loving  them  from  the  heart,  and,  so  to  speak, 
every  inch  of  them.  But  the  love  of  a  nurse  is 
BparioQg  and  counterfeit,  as  loving  them  only  for 
Idle. 

TEACHEB8  KU8T  BE  OF  BLAHBLE88  LIVES. 

TieaoheTB  ought  to  be  sought  who  are  of  blame- 
JttB  lives,  not  liable  to  be  found  fault  with,  and 
distinguislied  for  learning;  for  the  source  and 
root  of  a  virtuous  and  honorable  life  is  to  be 
^omtd  in  good  training.  And  as  husbandmen  un- 
derprop plants,  so  good  teachers,  by  their  pre- 
<ivpti  and  toiining,  support  tl^e  young,  that  their 
BMwals  may  spring  up  in  a  right  and  proper  way. 


TBB  EYE  OF  THE  HASTEB  FATTENS  THE  HOB8B. 

In  this  place  we  may  very  properly  insert  the 
saying  of  the  groom,  who  maintained  that  there 
was  nothing  which  served  to  fatten  a  horse  so 
much  as  the  eye  of  its  master. 

TO  FIND  FAULT  WITH  A  SPEECH  18  EASY. 

For  to  find  fault  with  a  speech  is  not  difficult — 
nay,  it  is  very  easy;  but  to  put  anything  better  in 
its  place  is  a  work  of  great  labor. 

THE  TALKATIVE. 

The  talkative  listen  to  no  one,  for  they  are  ever 
speaking.  And  the  first  evil  that  attends  those 
who  know  not  to  be  silent  is,  that  they  hear  noth- 
ing. 

MAN. 

For  man  is  a  plant,  not  fixed  in  the  earth,  nor 
immovable,  but  heavenly,  whose  head,  rising  as  it 
were  from  a  root  upwai^ds,  is  turned  towards 
heaven. 

GOD. 

I  am  all  that  was,  is,  and  will  be. 

80  PBalmsCcii.  97)—"  Bat  thou  art  the  same,  and  tliy  years 
shall  have  no  end." 

EVIL  SPIRITS. 

As  among  men  so  also  among  spirits  there  ace 
differences  of  goodness. 

ETEBNAL  FIBE. 

I     Deep  doors  open  towards  hell,  and  rivers  of  fire 
are  seen. 

So  Matthew (xxT.  41)— "Depart  from  me,  ye  cm^aed,  into 
ererlastiiig  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels." 

WHO  INJCTBES  THEE  ? 

It  is  not  God  that  injures  thee,  but  thyself. 

80  Deuteronomy  (Iv.  81)—"  Qod  wHl  not  forsake  thee, 
neither  destroy  thee." 

GOD  IS  ETEBNAL. 

*'I  am  all  that  was,  and  is,  and  will  be."  This 
was  an  inscription  on  a  temple  at  Sais. 

So  Revelation  (i.  8)— "The  Lord  whicfi  is,  and  which  was, 
and  which  is  to  come,  the  almighty." 

OOD  EVEBTWHEBE  PBE8ENT. 

He  who  fears  the  government  of  the  gods  as  be- 
ing gloomy  and  inexorable,  whither  will  he  go, 
whither  will  he  flee  ?  What  land  or  what  sea  will 
he  find  without  God?  Into  what  part  of  the 
earth  wilt  thou  descend  and  hide  thyself,  O  un- 
happy wretch !  where  thou  canst  escape  from  God  ? 

So  Psalms  (crxxix.  7-10)— "  Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy 
spirit?  or  whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence?  If  I  ascend 
up  into  heaven^  thou  art  there;  if  I  make  n^y  bed  in  hell,  be- 
hold thou  art  there.  If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and 
dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea,  even  there  shall  thy 
hand  lead  me,  and  thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me.' 


»♦ 


A  THOUSAND  YEABS  AS  ONE  DAT. 

To  the  gods  tAe  whole  span  of  man's  life  is  as 
nothing;  the  same  as  if  a  culprit  is  tortured  or 
hung  in  the  evening  and  not  in  the  morning. 
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P0LYBIU8. 


So  PmOoui'  (xc.  4>— '*  For  a  thom^and  years  in  thy  sight  are 
but  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past,  and  as  a  watoh  in  the  night.'  * 

THE  IlELEASB  OF    THE  SOUL. 

r 

When  the  souls  set  free  go  to  the  unseen,  invisi- 
ble, unfelt,  and  pure  region,  God  is  their  leader 
and  king,  as  they  depend  upon  him,  looking  on 
him  without  ever  being  satisfiejd,  and  striving  after 
a  beauty  which  cannot  be  expressed  or  described. 

So  Psalms  (xrrvi.  9)—'*  In  thy  light  shall  we  see  light" 

ONLY  ONE   GOD. 

To  the  one  Mind  that  arranges  the  whole  uni- 
verse, and  one  Providence  set  over  all,  and  to  the 
helping  Powers  that  are  ordained  to  all,  different 
honors  and  names  are  given  by  different  people 
through  legal  enactments. 

So  Psalms  (zlvi.  10)—"  I  will  be  exalted  among  the  heathen, 
I  will  be  exalted  in  the  earth." 

FALSE  SWEABING. 

Ho  who  deceives  by  an  oath,  acknowledges  that 
hxi  fears  his  enemy,  but  despises  God. 

8o  Matthew  (v.  88)—**  Thou  shalt  not  forswear  thyself,  but 
Shalt  perform  unto  the  Lord  thine  oatiis." 

REST   FROM   WORK. 

In  all  kinds  of  attendance  and  of  escorting  the 
priests'  heralds  went  before  throughout  the  city, 
ordering  men  to  keep  the  festival  and  to  cease 
from  work. 

So  Exodus  (xxiil.  118>— "  Six  dajrs  shalt  thou  do  thy  work, 
and  on  the  seventh  thou  shalt  rest/* 

MEN    ARE   BAD   THROUGH    IGNORANCE    OF    WHAT 

18    GOOD. 

Most  men  are  wicked,  because  they  have  never 
known  or  tried  the  enjoyment  of  virtuous  con- 
duct. 

So  Epheaians  (iy.  18)—"  Having  the  understanding  darkened, 
bejng  alienated  from  the  life  of  God  through  the  ignorance 
that  is  in  them,  because  of  the  blindness  of  their  hearts." 

BAD    MEN  ARE   SLAVES. 

All  bad  men  are  slaves. 

So  John  (vilL  ai)— "  Whosoever  oommitteth  sin  is  the  ser- 
vant of  sin ; "  and  2  Corinthians  (iii.  17)—**  Where  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty/* 

EVIL   COUNSEL. 

Evil  counsel  is  swift  in  its  march. 

So  Romans  (xvi.  18>— "  By  good  words  and  fair  speechea 
deceive  the  hearts  of  the  simple; "  and  Wisdom  of  Solomon 
(tv.  IS)— **For  the  bewitching  of  naughtiness  doth  obsciu^ 
things  that  are  honest." 


POLYBIUS. 

BORN  PROBABLY  ABOUT  B.C.   204^DIED  B.C.    122. 

PoLYBius,  a  celebrated  Greek  historian,  was 
the  son  of  Lycortas,  a  native  of  Megalopolis,  in 
Arcadia,  who  succeeded  Philopoemen  in  the  chief 
direction  of  the  Achsean  League.    His  character 


was  formed  under  tlie  eye  of  PhilopOBmen;  and 
at  the  funeral  of  that  general  he  carried  t^  vm 
which  contained  his  ashes,  B.C.  182.    In  the  war 
which  arose  between  the  Romans  and  Peraena, 
king  of  Macedon,  the  opinion  of  Polybius  and  his 
father  Lycortas  was,  that  the  Achaeans  should  ob- 
serve a  strict  neutrality;  but  they  were  overruled, 
and  the  Achsans  were  implicated  in  the  ruin  of 
Perseus.    The  Romans  demanded  a  thousand  of  the 
principal  citiasens  as  hostages,  and  among  these 
was  Polybius,  who  was    allowed  to  remain    in 
Rome,  where  he  resided  for  sixteen  years,  from 
B.C.  167  to  B.C.  151.    He  became  the  intimate  friend 
and  instructor  of  Scipio  the  younger,  at  that  time, 
only  eighteen  years  of  age.    At  last,  through  the 
influence  of  Scipio  and  Cato,  the  Senate  "was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  allow  the  Achsan  exiles  to  retam 
to  their  country.    His  principal  work  was  entitled 
"  General  History,"  though  it  refers  more  partao- 
ularly  to  a  spape  of  fifty-three  years,  from  B.C.  23Q 
to  B.C.  168,  from  the  commencement  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  where  the  historian  Timoaus  and  Ar»- 
tus  of  Sicyon  had  stopped,  to  the  defeat  of  Perseus, 
king  of  Macedon,  by  the  Romans. 

KNOWLEDGE  OF   PAST   EYEBTS. 

Since  the  knowledge  of  what  has  gone  before 
affords  the  best  instrucnion  for  the  direction  and 
guidance  of  human  life. 

HISTOBT. 

History  furnishes  the  only  proper  discipline  to 
educate  and  train  the  minds  of  those  who  wish  to 
take  pai*t  in  public  affairs;  and  the  unfortonats 
events  wliich  it  hands  down  for  our  instructloii 
contain  the  wisest  and  most  convincing  lessona  for 
enabling  us  to  bear  our  own  calamities  with,  dig^ 
nity  and  courage. 

TRUTHFULinBSS  OF  THE   HISTOBIAJr. 


It  is  right  for  a  good  man  to  love  his 
and  his  coimtry,  and  to  hate  the  enemies  of  boik. 
But  when  a  man  takes  upon  him  to  write  hiatoiy, 
he  must  throw  aside  all  such  feelings,  and  be  pre- 
pared, on  many  occasions,  to  extol  even  an  enemy 
when  his  conduct  deserves  applause;  nor  should 
he  hesitate  to  censure  his  dearest  and  mott 
esteemed  friends,  whenever  their  deeds  call  for 
condemnation.  For  as  an  animal,  if  it  be  deprived 
of  sight,  is  wholly  useless;  so  if  we  eliminate 
truth  from  history,  what  remains  will  be  nothing 
but  an  idle  tale.  Now,  if  we  pay  a  proper  ref^anl 
to  truth,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  stigmatise  our 
friends  on  some  occasions,  and  to  praise  oar  ene- 
mies; but  it  may  even  be  necessaryto  .comoMnd 
and  condemn  the  same  persons,  as  different  cir- 
cumstances may  require ;  since  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  those  who  are  engaged  in  great  trans- 
actions shall  always  be  pursuing  false  or  mistaken 
views;  nor  yet  is  it  probable  that  their  condoet 
can  at  all  times  be  free  from  error.  A  historian^ 
therefore,  in  all  that  he  relates,  should  take  cars 
to  be  guided  in  his  judgment  by  the  gennins 
and  real  circumstances  of  every  action,  withovl 
reference  to  those  who  may  have  been 
in  it. 
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WIBB  OOtniBSL  IS  BXTTBB  Ttf  AH  8TBBKOTH. 

VITe  may  also  remark,  in  this  event,  the  truth  of 
tbatsaylnf^  of  Euripides,  '*  that  one  wise  counsel 
is  better  than  the  strengtii  of  many." 

TWO  S0UBCB8  FBOM  WHICH  HAH  ICAY  DSBTVE  AB- 

VANTAOK. 

lot  as  there  are  only  two  sources  from  which 
any  real  advantage  can  be  reaped—our  own  mis- 
fortunes, and  those  that  have  befallen  others — and 
•B  the  former  of  these,  though  it  may  be  the  more 
beneficial,  is,  at  all  events,  more  painful  and  an- 
noying, it  will  always  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
{prefer  the  latter,  which  will  alone  enable  us  at  all 
limes  to  perceive  what  is  fit  and  useful  without  in- 
Sorring  hazard  or  anxiety.  Hence  may  be  seen 
&e  real  value  of  history,  which  teaches  us  how  we 
lisy  direct  our  life,  in  every  event  that  may  happen, 
Ipon  the  truest  and  most  approved  models,  with- 
^t  being  exposed  to  the  dangers  and  annoyances 
pt  other  men. 

DfPOBTAirr  8BBTICE8  BXCITE  ILI>WILL. 

Great  and  illustrious  deeds  are  very  apt  to  excite 
feelings  of  ill-will  and  spite,  which,  though  a  mi^ 
tfre  of  the  country,  if  he  be  supported  by  a 
iMst  of  friends  and  relations,  may  perhaps  be 
IdUe  to  get  the  better  of,  yet  foreigners  gener- 
iffly  sink  under  such  attacks,  and  are  mined  by 
fbeiD. 

ABT  OF  A  GOOD  OSNEBAL. 

For  the  part  of  a  consummate  general  is  not  only 
b  sde  the  way  leading  to  victory,  but  also  when  he 
nost  give  up  all  hopes  of  victory. 

CHABACTBB  OF  MBBCBKABIBS. 

The  Carthaginians  were  in  the  habit  of  forming 
Ibeir  armies  of  mercenaries  drawn  together  from 
fifferent  countries;  if  they  did  so  for  the  purpose 
B(  pieventing  conspiracies,  and  of  making  the  sol- 
iei8  more  completely  under  the  control  of  their 
fSBeials,  they  may  seem  perhaps,  in  this  respect, 
IK^  to  have  acted  foolishly,  for  troops  of  this  sort 
mmot  easily  unite  together  in  factious  counsels, 
ivt  when  we  take  another  view  of  the  question. 
As  wisdom  of  the  proceeding  may  be  doubted,  if 
'Vs  consider  the  difficulty  there  is  to  instruct, 
loften,  and  subdue  the  minds  of  an  army  so 
hwight  together  when  rage  has  seized  them,  and 
jlben  hatred  and  resentment  have  taken  root  among 
%UL,  and  sedition  is  actually  begun.  In  such  cii^ 
fUDstances,  they  are  no  longer  men,  but  beasts  of 
|rey.  Their  fury  cannot  be  restricted  within  the 
mnary  bounds  of  human  wickedness  or  violence, 
b«t  bif^dDB  out  into  deeds  the  most  terrible  and 
Hoastrons  that  are  to  be  found  in  nature. 

civil*  WAB. 
Kow  were  they  thoroughly  convinced  that  civil 
Aannsions  were  much  more  to  be  dreaded  than  a 
TTir  carried  on  in  a  foreign  country  against  a  for- 
;i%n  enemy. 

XDnM  or  XBK  UABLB  TO  MAUGNABT  DI9EA8BS. 

Whoever  meditates  on  tibese  hcnible  oruelties 
I VfU  not  fail  to  be  satisfied  that  not  only  are  the 


bodies  of  men  attacked  by  corrupt  and  ulcerona 
humors,  which  cfuuiot  easily  be  got  rid  of,  but  t&at 
the  minds  of  men  are  equally  subject  to  strange 
disorders.  In  the  case  of  ulcerated  sores,  the  very 
medicines  which  you  apply  often  only  tend  to  irri- 
tate and  inflame,  quickening  the  progress  of  the 
disease;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  disease  be 
neglected  and  left  to  its  own  course,  it  infects  all 
the  neighboring  parts,  and  proceeds  till  the  whole 
body  becomes  unsound.  So  it  is  with  the  mind; 
when  certain  dark  and  malignant  passions  get  pos- 
session of  it,  they  render  men  more  savage  than 
the  beasts  themselves.  To  men  in  this  state,  if 
you  show  mercy  and  kindness,  suspecting  it  to  be 
fraud  and  artifice,  they  become  more  suspicious 
than  before,  and  regard  you  with  still  stronger 
feelings  of  aversion.  But  if  you  oppose  their  furi- 
ous proceedings,  there  is  no  crime  too  horrible  for 
them  to  perpetrate.  They  exult  and  glory  in  their 
impieties,  and  by  degrees  get  rid  of  every  feeling 
and  affection  that  embellish  human  nature.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  these  disorders  chiefly  arise 
from  a  bad  education  and  evil  communications, 
though  there  are  many  other  causes  which  may 
sometimes  assist  to  bring  them  on;  among  which 
none  is  so  likely  to  be  effectual  as  the  insolesk  con- 
duct and  rapacity  of  public  governors. 

BALA27CE  OF  POWBB  IK  THB  WOBUK 

Nor  ought  we  ever  to  allow  any  graving:  power 
to  acquire  such  a  degree  of  strengr^  as  to  b«  ablet 
to  tear  from  us,  without  reslstanoe^  CMir  mutitrnT, 
undisputed  rights. 

DO  If OT  CALCULATB  ON  TBM  JTUTUABt 

A  circumstance  which  happened  to  tiie  ^toliaos 
ought  to  convince  us  that  we  ought  not  to  specu- 
late on  the  future  as  if  it  were  ahready  past,  nor 
build  expectations  on  events  whkh  may  eventu- 
ally turn  out  very  differently  from  what  they 
seemed  at  first  to  promise;  but  in  all  human  af- 
fairs, and  especially  in  those  that  relate  to  war,  to 
leave  always  some  room  to  lostene  and  to  acci- 
dents which  cannot  be  foreseen. 

CALAMinBS   ABISnrO    FBOX   FOBmrS   A2n>    OXTB- 

SBLYBS  GOHTBASTHDb 

For  when  man  falls  into  any  of  those  calandties 
to  which  human  nature  is  subject,  and  which  could 
not  be  guarded  against  by  any  care  or  foresight, 
the  fault  is  Justly  attributed  to  fortune,  or  some 
enemy;  but  when  our  troubles  arise  from  our  fool- 
ish and  indiscreet  conduct,  the  blame  can  be  im- 
puted only  to  ourselves.  And  as  unmerited  mis- 
fortune usually  excites  the  pity  of  mankind,  while 
it  induces  them  to  participate  in  and  aid  us  in  our 
distresses;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  a  clear  and  evi- 
dent folly  calls  for  the  censure  and  reproaches  of 
all  who  regard  it  in  a  proper  light. 

.A  BOMAN  cinzsir. 

But  among  the  Romans,  O  queen,  it  is  one  <tf 
their  noblest  customs  to  demand  public  reparation 
for  private  wrongs,  and  at  all  times  to  insist  on  re- 
dress for  the  injuries  done  to  their  subjects. 
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CHAAACTEB  OF  THS  QAXJJA, 

For  the  Gauls,  I  do  not  say  frequently,  but  even 
in  everything,  they  attempt,  are  carried  forward 
headlong  by  their  passions,  and  never  listen  to  the 
dictates  of  reason. 

NOTHING  WITHOUT  A  CAUSB. 

For  nothing  happens  without  a  cause,  not  even 
among  those  events  which  seem  to  be  most  fortu- 
itous. 

^  FEELINGS  OF  KINGS. 

But  he  recollected,  also,  that  kings  entertain 
feelings  neither  of  enmity  nor  friendship  towards 
any,  but  are  in  both  guided  solely  by  what  they 
consider  to  be  their  interest. 

WBITEBS  OF  HISTOBY  AND  TBAGEDT  CONTBASTED. 

Consider,  then,  the  peculiar  character  of  histoiy, 
and  what  is  its  proper  aim.  A  historian  ought  not 
to  try,  like  the  writers  of  tragedy,  to  astonish  and 
terrify  the  reader  by  extraordinary  occurrences, 
.  nor  yet  ought  he  to  draw  on  his  imagination  for 
speeches  that  might  have  been  delivered,  nor 
events  that  might  have  happened;  but  he  should 
be  satisfied  to  give  a  simple  narrative  of  the 
speeches  actually  delivered,  and  of  the  events  as 
they  occurred,  even  though  they  may  contain  noth- 
ing noble  or  exciting.  But  the  object  and  scope 
of  tragedy  are  altogether  different  from  those  of 
history.  .  It  is  the  business  of  the  latter  to  strike 
and  fascinate  the  minds  of  the  audience  who  are 
listening  by  such  representations  as  are  barely  pos- 
sible; whereas  history  professes  to  deliver  lessons, 
from  which  all  ages  may  derive  improvement,  by 
giving  a  true  and  accurate  account  of  the  speeches 
and  events  as  they  actually  took  place.  In  the  one, 
therefore,  the  probable,  though  untrue,  may  be 
sufficient  to  guide  us  to  the  end  in  view,  which  is 
the  delight  and  amusement  of  the  audience;  but 
the  other  addresses  itself  to  a  nobler  object— the 
instruction  and  improvement  of  the  human  race, 
and  must  have  truth  as  its  basis. 

SOME  END  IN  ALL  HUMAN  ACTIONS  PB0P08ED. 

For  certainly,  it  ought  never  to  be  imagined, 
either  by  the  rulers  of  states,  or  by  those  who  are 
going  to  give  an  account  of  their  transactions,  that 
the  main  object  of  war  is  victory,  and  putting 
others  in  subjection  to  us.  No  wise  man  ever 
-makes  war  merely  for  the  sake  of  showing  his  su- 
periority over  his  neighbors,  nor  navigates  the  sea 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  passing  from  place  to  place. 
Nor  does  he  practise  an  art  or  science  merelf  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  it.  In  all  human  actions 
there  is  always  some  end  in  view,  either  of  pleas- 
ure, or  honor,  or  advantage,  as  the  result  of  our 
labors. 

DIFFEBENCE  BETWEEN    THE    CAUSE    AND    BEGIN- 
NING OF  AN  ACT. 

These  misconceptions  arise  from  our  forgetting 
that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  beginning 
of  a  war  and  its  cause  and  pretext,  and  that  the 
latter  of  these  are  always  in  order  antecedent  to 
the  former.    Jo  speak  correctly^  the  beginning  is 


the  first  step  towards  the  execution  of  any  profieeti 
after  it  has  been  resolved  on;  but  the  cause  is  to 
be  sought  previous  to  the  resolution.  In  fict,  ii 
is  something  that  first  puts  the  idea  into  our  headii 
and  that  inclines  us,  after  mature  delibeiation,  to 
carry  it  into  execution. 

A  STATESMAN. 

For  a  statesman  who  is  ignorant  of  thewaytLl 
which  events  have  originated,  and  who  cannot  (eil[ 
from  what  circumstances  they  have  arisen,  maybtj 
compared  to  a  physician  who  fails  to  make  bii 
acquainted  with  tlie  causes  of  those  diseases  wl 
he  is  called  in  to  cure.  They  are  both  equally  i 
less  and  worthless;  for  the  latter  cannot  be  so] 
posed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  proper  means 
restoring  the  body  to  health,  nor  can  the  foi 
be  likely  to  discover  the  remedies  necessary  toj 
the  better  of  the  evils  that  are  incident  to 
For  matters  of  the  greatest  importance  often 
their  rise  from  the  most  trifling  incidents;  and 
is  easier  to  resist  the  beginnings  of  evils  than 
stop  them  when  they  have  made  considei 
progress. 

HYPOCBIBT  OF  MEN. 

For  all  those  with  whom  we  live  are  like 
on  a  dtage,  they  assume  whatever  dress  and 
pearance  may  suit  their  present  purpose,  and 
speak  and  act  in  strict  keeping  with  this  cl 
In  this  way  we  find  it  difficult  to  get  at  their 
sentiments,  or  to  bring  into  clear  day  the 
which  they  have  hid  in  a  cloud  of  darkness. 

So  ShaJceBpeare  r  Ab  You  Like  It,"  act  IL,  K.  1>- 

"  AD  the  worid%  a  alace. 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  playsn.** 

A  MAN  OF  CONCEIT. 

Flaminius  was  weUnsuited  to  gain  the  affections^ 
the  populace,  and  very  desirous  to  stand  hi^ 
their  favor;  but  he  was  destitute  of  all  those 
culiar  talents  that  are  necessary  for  the  condaci 
of  war  and  actual  business,  though  he  enl 
a  high  opinion  of  his  own  abilities. 

A  GENEBAL  OUGHT  TO  EXAMINE  THE  GHABA( 

OF  HIS  OPPONENT. 

For  every  one  must  confess  that  there  is 
greater  proof  of  the  abilities  of  a  general  than  I 
investigate,  with  the  utmost  care,  into  the 
ter  and  natural  abilities  of  his  opponent. 


MEN   ASSDOLATBD    TO   THE    CLIMATK 

THET  UYE. 


or 


Looking  at  their  morose  and  austere 
which  are  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
and  harsh  climate  that  overhangs  the  whole 
their  province,  for  men  are  very  much  in 
sition  and  feelings  according  to  the  nature  of 
country  which  they  inhabit;  nor  can  we  attril 
it  to  any  other  reason  tlian  that  in  the 
nations  of  the  world,  so  far  removed  from 
other,  we  find  so  vast  a  difference  in  f< 
complexion,  and  customs. 
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EYEBY  INJUBT  IS  NOT  TO  BE  StTBMITTBD  TO. 

For  it  is  my  opinion  that  war  is  no  doubt  much 
^  be  dreaded,  but  still  not  to  such  a  degree  that 
ire  should  be  willing  to  submit  to  every  kind  of 
iisult  rather  than  engage  in  it.  For  why  should 
fe  value  so  highly  eqw^ty  of  government,  liberty 
if  speech,  and  the  glorious  name  of  freedom,  if 
lothing  is  to  be  preferred  to  peace  ? 

fEACB  NOT  TO  BE  PBEFEBBBD  TO  BYBBTTHINO. 

Nor  can  we  approve  of  what  Pindar  recommends 
to  his  fellow-citizens,  when  he  advises  them  to 
^bce  all  their  happiness  in  peaceful  repose,  or,  as 
k  expresses  it  in  his  poetical  language — 

"  In  the  nuUant  splendora  of  majestic  Peace;  ** 
br  this  plausible  and  specious  advice  was  found 
B  the  end  to  be  not  less  dishonorable  than  de- 
ilnictive  of  the  best  interests  of  their  country. 
bi  short,  peace  is  the  greatest  of  all  biasings,  if 
Ik  leaves  us  in  the  possession  of  our  honors  and 
llEwful  rights;  but  if  it  is  attended  with  the  loss 
if  oar  national  independence,  and  places  a  blot  on 
lor  escutcheon,  there  is  nothing  more  truly  per^ 
licious  or  fatal  to  our  true  interests. 

BASH  PBOJECTS. 

So  true  it  is,  that  to  engage  in  reckless  and  des- 
ite  enterprises  is  most  frequently  the  way  to 
men  eventually  to  utter  helplessness,  and 
inability  to  make  resistance. 

WHAT  THINGS  ABE  ALLOWABLE  IN  WAB. 

For  the  laws  of  war  force  us  to  appropriate  to 
Mmelves  what  belongs  to  our  enemy,  to  destroy 
flieir  forts  and  cities,  their  ships  and  harbors,  the 
traits  of  their  country,  with  the  inhabitants,  for 
iie  purpose  of  weakening  them,  and  adding 
Itrength  to  ourselves.  Yet  when  men  proceed  to 
jneak  their  fury  on  senseless  objects,  whose  de- 
on  will  neither  be  6f  advantage  to  them- 
nor  in  the  slightest  degree  disable  their 
ponent  from  carrying  on  the  war,  especially  if 
bun  the  temples  of  the  gods,  destroy  their 
and  waste  their  ornamental  furniture, 
fvliat  else  can  we  say  of  such  proceedings,  except 

C'^it  they  are  the  acts  of  men  devoid  of  all  feelings 
propriety,  and  infected  by  frenzy?  For  it  is  in 
po  way  the  object  of  war,  at  least  among  men  who 
TO  just  notions  of  their  duty,  to  annihilate  and 
ly  subvert  those  from  whom  they  may  have 
ived  provocation,  but  only  to  induce  them  to 
smend  that  in  which  they  have  acted  amiss — ^not 
tom?olve  the  innocent  and  guilty  in  one  common 
Itsin,  but  rather  to  save  them  both.  We  may  also 
^^bierre,  that  it  is  the  act  of  a  tyrant  only,  who 
plates,  and  is  hated  by,  his  subjects,  to  exact  by 
jjivce  and  terror  a  reluctant  and  unwilling  obedi- 
l^^ce;  while  a  king,  distinguished  for  his  lindness 
iftid  forbearance,  gains  the  affections  of  his  sub- 
1  JactB,  who  learn  to  look  upon  him  as  their  friend 
tfttd  benefactor,  and  to  submit  with  cheerfulness 
^^  bis  commands. 
[ 

^  CONQUKB  ENEMIES  BY  6ENEB08ITT. 

\    When  we  conquer  our  enemies  by  kind  treat- 
i.aient,  and  by  acts  of  Justice,  we  are  more  likely 


to  secure  their  obedience  than  by  a  victory  in  th9 
field  of  battle.  For  in  the  one  case  they  yield  to 
necessity;  in  the  other,  it  is  their  own  free  choice. 
Besides,  how  often  is  the  victory  dearly  bought, 
while  the  conquest  of  an  enemy  by  affection  may 
be  brought  about  without  expense  or  loss  I  And 
what  ought  to  be  particularly  observed  is,  that 
subjects  have  a  right  to  claim  a  large  share  in  the 
success  that  has  been  obtained  by  arms,  whereas 
the  prince  alone  reaps  all  the  glory  of  a  victory 
which  is  gained  by  kind  treatmentL 

.  FATE  OF  G0UBTIEB8. 

For  the  rapidity  with  which  men,  in  all  the 
various  positions  of  life,  rise  and  fall  is  very 
marked;  but  this  is  chiefly  seen  in  those  who  ace 
attached  to  the  court  of  kings.  For  as  the  counters 
which  are  employed  in  calculation  assume  their 
particular  value  at  the  will  of  the  man  who  oasts 
up  the  account, — sometimes  representing  a  talent^ 
sometimes  a  farthing, — so  courtiers  are  rich  aod 
prosperous,  wretched  and  in  poverty,  at  the  nod 
of  their  prince. 

A  WOBK  BEOUN  IS  HALF  DONX. 

For  when  the  ancients  said  that  a  work  begun 
was  half  done,  they  meant  that  we  ought  to  take 
the  utmost  pains  in  every  undertaking  to  make  a 
good  beginning. 

EXECxrnoN,  and  not  wobds. 

For  the  truth  is,  that  as  nothing  is  more  easy 
than  to  bind  one's  self  by  words  to  enter  on  the 
most  daring  enterprises,  so  there  is  nothing  more 
difficult  than  to  bring  them  to  a  successful  results 
For  the  former  only  requires  that  a  man  should 
have  sufficient  confidence;  while  success  depends 
on  qualities  which  few  possess,  and  is  very  rarely 
reached  in  life. 

effects  of  pbnubt. 

Wherefore,  there  arose  disputes,  jealousy,  and 
heart-burnings— a  state  of  things  which  generally 
takes  place,  not  only  in  great  empires,  but  among 
private  individuals,  when  they  are  depressed  by 
poverty,  and  are  without  the  means  of  carrying 
their  designs  into  effect. 

BEST  FOBM  OF  OOVEBNHENT. 

For  that  form  of  government  is,  no  doubt,  to  be 
considered  the  best  which  is  composed  of  all  the 
three  now  mentioned^-namely,  royalty,  aristoo 
racy  and  democracy. 

THE  USUAL  END  OF  A  DEMOCBATICAL  GOVXBN* 

MENT. 

For  when  the  people  are  accustomed  to  gain 
their  livelihood  without  labor,  and  to  live  at  the 
expense  of  others,  and  when  at  that  moment  some 
bold  and  enterprising  leader  makes  his  appear- 
ance, who  has  been  prevented  from  taking  part  in 
public  affairs  by  his  poverty,  it  is  then  that  we 
see  a  beautiful  example  of  the  character  of  the 
multitude:  they  run  together  in  tumultuous  assem- 
blies, and  commit  all  kinds  of  violence,  ending  in 
assassinations,  banishments,  and  seizure  of  private 
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property,  1(11,  being  brought  at  last  to  a  state  of 
savage  anarchy,  they  onoe  more  find  a  master,  and 
submit  themselyes  to  arbitrary  sway. 

HOW  XAOH  FORM  OF  OOTBBKlfBNT    DBOBir- 

XRATK8. 

For  as  rust  is  the  canker  of  iron,  and  worms  de- 
stroy wood,  and  as  these  substances,  even  though 
thejr  may  escape  a  violent  end,  at  last  fall  a  prey 
to  the  decay  that  is,  as  it  were,  natural  to  them; 
in  the  same  manner,. likewise,  in  every  kind  of 
government  there  is  a  particular  vice  inherent  in 
it,  which  is  attached  to  its  very  nature,  and  which 
brings  it  to  a  close.  Thus  royalty  degenerates 
into  tyranny,  aristocracy  into  obligarohy,  and  de- 
mocracy into  savage  violence  and  anarchy. 

BBLIOIOV  USED  TO   TEBBIFT  THE   YUIiOAB. 

But  sinc0  the  great  mass  of  a  people  are  fickle 
and  inconstant,  full  of  unruly  desires,  passionate, 
and  reckless  of  consequences,  there  is  no  other 
way  left  to  curb  them  than  by  filling  them  with 
horrible  imaginings,  and  by  the  pageantry  of  ter^ 
rif ying  myths.  The  ancients,  therefore,  did  not, 
in  my  opinion,  act  unwisely,  nor  without  sufficient 
reason,  when  they  implanted  such  notions  of  the 
gods,  and  a  belief  in  punishments  in  another 
world;  but  those  of  the  present  day  are  much 
rather  to  be  accused  of  folly,  who  try  to  extirpate 
all  such  opinions. 

GOYBBNllkNT  OF  THE  MULTTTXTDB  IS  THE  OBEAT- 

E8T  OF  AI<L  EVILS. 

For  when  a  state,  after  having  gone  through 
many  and  great  dangers,  reaches  to  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  power,  and  reigns  with  undisputed 
sway,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  that  luxury  and 
expensive  habits  should  be  developed,  and  that 
men  should  indulge  in  ambitious  projects,  and  be 
desirous  to  acquire  the  high  dignities  of  state. 
And  as  these  evils  are  apt  to  increase,  the  appe- 
tite for  power  grows  on  what  it  feeds  upon,  and 
men  feel  ashamed  that  any  of  their  fellow-citizens 
should  in  any  way  surpass  them.  Hence  arise  all 
thoBja.  vices  which  are  the  natural  result  of  luxury 
and  overbearing  arrogance.  Then  the  people  step 
in  and  give  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  change  in 
the  form  of  government,  finding  themselves  op- 
pressed by  the  grasping  nature  of  some,  and  their 
vanity  flattered  by  the  ambitious  views  of  others. 
For,  fired  with  rage,  and  giving  full  play  to  their 
evil  passions,  they  are  no  longer  willing  to  submit 
to  control,  and  to  share  with  their  rulers  the  ad- 
ministration of  affairs,  but  insist  on  having  every- 
thing subject  to  their  authority.  The  invariable 
result  of  such  a  state  of  things  is,  that  the  govern- 
ment indeed  assumes  the  noblest  of  all  names, 
that  of  a  free  and  popular  state,  but  becomes,  in 
truth,  the  most  execrable  of  all — the  dominion  of 
the  mob. 

BBCBECT  BECOMMENDED. 

Now  of  all  the  precautions  that  have  been  men- 
tioned, the  first  that  the  general  of  an  army 
ought  to  attend  to  is  secrecy.  He  ought  to  take 
care  that  his  designs  be  not  disclosed  by  his  coun- 


tenance betraying  the  Joyful  expectation  of  i 
cess,  or  the  sadness  of  defeat,  nor  yet  by  feeSi^j 
of  friendship  or  affection  for  those  around  hak| 
He  should  communicate  his  intention  to  none 
cept  to  those  without  whose  assistance  his 
cannot  be  carried  into  execution,  and  not  eves 
them  till  the  time  when  their  services  are  requin 
make  it  necessary  that  they  should  be  made  i^j 
quainted  with  them.    Nor  should  the  tongue  on^j 
be  silent,  but  still  more  must  the  mind  itself  be< 
its  guard;  for  it  has  often  happened  that  msay, 
who  have  a  strict  watch  over  their  tongue, 
betrayed  their  intentions  by  some  external 
and  sometimes  by  their  actions. 

FAT0BITB8  OF  FOBTUKB. 

These  writers,  then,  have  all  agreed  in 
senting  Scipio  as  one  of  those  favorites  of  f < 
who  bring  all  their  schemes  to  a  happy  end  by^ 
random  thought,  and,  according  to  all  api 
by   running  counter  to  all  the  rules  of 
They  regard  such  men  as  more  immediately 
the  inspiration  of  Heaven,  and  more  deserving  i 
our  admiration,  than  those  who  carry  out 
plans  in  strict  consonance  with  rational  prindpl 
forgetting  all  the  while  that  in  the  one  case 
truly  merit  praise,  while  in  the  other  all  that  i 
be  said  of  them  is  that  they  are  fortunate, 
most  vulgar  and  commonplace  of  men  may 
fortunate,  but  the  others  are  distinguished 
their  mental  qualities.    These  are  the  men 
approach  nearest  to  the  Divine  Beings  and  are! 
highest  favor  with  the  gods. 

DIYIKE  DCPITLSB. 

For  those  who  are  unable,  either  from  laek< 
mental  capacity,  or  imperfect  knowledge^  or 
lent  habits  to  discern  clearly  the  right  timel 
action,  the  causes  and  probable  course  of  e^ 
are  very  apt  to  attribute  to  the  gods  and  f < 
what  is  after  all  the  result  of  sound  sense  aod 
proper  use  of  our  rational  faculties. 

MAjTT    KKOW   TO    CONQUEB,    FEW    TO   UBB 
YICTOBT  WITH  ADYAHTAQB. 

For  as  we  have  often  observed,  it  is  no  donbti 
great  thing  to  be  successful  in  our  undei 
and  to  defeat  our  enemy  in  the  field  of  battle; 
it  is  a  proof  of  greater  wisdom,  and  requires  m< 
skill,  to  make  a  good  use  of  victory.    For 
know  how  to  conquer;  few  are  able  to  use  ^btek 
conquest  aright. 

POWEB  OF  A  BIAH  IN  HIGH  AirTHOBITT. 


Thus  an  admonition,  when  it  comes  at  the 
moment,  from  the  lips  of  a  man  who  enjoys 
respect  of  the  world,  is  often  able  not  only  to 
ter  men  from  the  commission  of  crime,  but 
them  into  the  right  path.  For  when  the  life  d9i 
speaker  is  known  to  be  in  unison  with  his  woid^' 
it  is  impossible  that  his  advice  should  not  hsif ! 
the  greatest  weight. 

CHABACTEB  OF  THE  KULTrTXTDB. 

The  multitude  is  easily  led  astray,  is  moved  ia 
every  direction  by  the'  sn^allest  force,  so  that  ttt 
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Igitatioiui  of  tiie  mob  and  the  seahaye  a  wonderful 
BBsemblaDce  to  each  other.  For  as  the  latter  is  in 
IB  nature  cahn,  and  exhibits  no  appearance  of 
langer  to  the  eye  till  some  violent  hurricane  a^i^i- 
Mes  its  surface,  when  it  becomes  fierce  as  the 
vinds  themselves;  in  the  same  way  the  multitude 
a  swayed  and  guided  in  its  actions  according  to 
die  temper  and  character  of  its  leaders  and  advls- 

SES. 

AVABICS. 

As  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  afflicted  with 
trophy  no  external  application  is  able  to  take 
iway  or  allay  the  thirst,  unless  some  internal 
shange  has  been  produced  by  proper  remedies;  in 
Ihe  same  way,  also,  the  desire  of  gain  can  never  be 

Pted  unless  the  vicious  inclinations  of  the  mind 
been  got  rid  of  by  reason. 

FORCE  OF   TRUTH* 

For  my  own  inrt  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  the 
t  powerful  goddess,  t^d  one  that  rules  man- 
d  with  the  most  autiioritative  sway,  is  Truth, 
tiiough  she  is  resisted  by  all,  and  of  ttimes  has 
.wn  up  against  her  the  plausibilities  of  false- 
in  the  subtlest  forms,  she  triumphs  over  all 
position.    I  know  not  how  it  is  that  she,  by  her 
unadorned  charms,  forces  herself  into  the 
of  man.    At  times  her  power  is  instantly 
t;  at  other  times,  though  obscured  for  awhile, 
e  at  last  bursts  forth  in  meridian  splendor,  and 
uers  by  her  innate  force  the  falsehood  with 
which  she  lias  been  oppressed. 

WAHT  OF  PKRSEYSRANCE  DT  MAK. 

For  some  men,  like  unskilful  Jockeys,  give  up 

Ir  designs  when  they  have  almost  reached  the 

i;  while  others,  on  the  contrary,  obtain  a  vlc- 

over  their  opponents,  by  exerting,  at  the  last 

mt,  more  vigorous  efforts  than  before. 

SKLF-AOCITBIHO  COITSCIXNCB. 

There  is  no  witness  so  terrible,  no  accuser  so 
^lowerfu],  as  conscience,  that  dwells  in  the  breast 
of  each. 


posmippus. 

FI«0T7RI8HED  B.C.  289. 


PosmiPPUs,  son  of  Csrniscus  of  Cassandreia,  in 

^  Xaoedon,  was  one  of  the  chief  writers  of  the  Kew 

Comedy,  and  began  to  exhibit  three  years  after  the 

I  fatii  of  Menander,  B.C.  289.    According  to  Suidas, 

^4e  wrote  forty  plays. 

!  AX  EAST  DEATH. 

Of  Hud  things  which  man  prays  to  obtain  from 
^  gods,  he  prays  for  nothing  more  fervently  than 
n  easy  hour  of  death. 

SORROW  WITH  MAKT  FEET. 

I     ficRow  is  an  evil  with  many  feet 


DlFFlCUltT  TO  ESCAPE  SORROW* 

It  is  a  difflcnlt  matter  to  escape  sorrow;  everyday 
brings  some  new  cause  of  anxiety. 

ACQUAUTTAJrCES  AHD  FRISlfDS. 

By  my  skUl  I  have  got  many  acquaintances,  but 
by  my  manners  very  many  friends. 


SIMOKIDES. 

SiMOKiDSs,  lyric  poet,  was  bom  in  the  island  of 
Ceos  in  the  year  556  b.c. 

UFB  OF  MEV  HERB  BELOW. 

The  vigor  of  man  is  but  for  a  day,  and  his  sor* 
rows  are  incurable.  Labor  upon  labor  comes  for 
a  few  short  years ;  unavoidable  death  is  impending ; 
for  the  good  and  the  bad  have  an  equal  share  in  it. 

THE  WAY  TO  HADES. 

Being  of  good  cheer,  proceed  creeping  along  the 
road  to  Hades:  for  it  is  not  of  difficult  passage  nor 
uneven,  nor  full  of  windings,  but  all  very  straight 
and  down-hill,  and  can  be  gone  along  with  shut 
eyes. 

HOW  WE  UTR, 

For  there  is  plenty  of  time  to  die,  but  we  lead  a 
bad  life  for  a  few  years. 

TO-MORR6W. 

Being  mortal,  thou  canst  not  tell  what  will  be 
to-morrow,  nor  when  thou  seest  a  man  happy,  how 
long  he  will  be  so,  for  not  so  swift  is  the  flight  of 
the  wide-winged  ^y. 

THE   COWARD. 

Death  overtakes  even  the  coward* 

ADYANTAOE  OF   BILEKOB. 

The  reward  of  silence  is  attended  by  no  danger. 

A 
TIME  THE  TOUCHSTOUE  OF  EYERTTHIKG. 

There  is  no  better  touchstone  of  everything  than 
time,  which  shows  the  mind  of  man  in  his  breasts 


SOPHOCLES. 

BORIf  B.C.  495— DIED  B.C.  408. 

S0PH0CLB8,  the  celebrated  tragic  poet,  was  a 
native  of  the  Attic  village  of  Colonus;  bom  five 
years  before  the  battle  of  Marathon,  about  thirty 
years  younger  than  ^schylus,  and  fifteen  years 
older  than  Euripides.  His  father's  name  was 
Sophilus  or  Sophillus;  but  what  was  his  condition 
in  life  \b  a  matter  of  which  we  have  no  certain 
knowledge.  At  all  events,  the  young  Sophocles 
received  an  education  not  inferior  to  that  of  the 
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sons  of  the  most  distiiiciruisl^od^itiseiiB  of  Athens. 
His  first  appearance  as  a  dramatist  took  ]^ace  in 
B.O.  468,  when  he  gained  the  first  prize  in  competi- 
tion with  the  veteran  ^schylus;  and  from  that 
time  Sophocles  held  the  suplremacy  of  the  Athe- 
nian stage.  Family  dissensions  troubled^his  last 
years.  9^e  of  his  sous  summoned  his  father  be- 
fore the  magistrates,  on  the  charge  that  his  mind 
was  affected  by  old  age.  As  his  only  reply,  Soph- 
ocles answered,  "  If  I  am  Sophocles,  I  am  not  be- 
side myself;  and  if  I  am  beside  myself,  I  am  not 
Sophocles.''  He  then  read  a  passage  from  the 
magnificent  parodon  to  his  impublished  play, 
'*  GSdipus  at  Colonus,"  and  when  he  had  finished, 
the  judges  dismissed  the  case,  and  rebuked  the 
ungrateful  prosecutor.  The  poet  was  allowed  to 
pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  peace.  He  died 
at  the  extreme  age  of  ninety. 

BOIKO  GOOD   BHOXTIiD  BE   THE  TASK  OF  KAN. 

For  a  man  to  exert,  his  power  in  doing  good  so 
far  as  he  can  is  a  most  glorious  task. 

THB  HONEST  OONTBA8TED  WITH  THE  BASE. 

.  For  it  is  not  Just  lightly  to  deem  the  wicked 
good  or  the  good  wicked.  He  that  throws  a 
faithful  friend  away,  I  call  as  bad  as  if  he  threw 
his  life  away,  which  is  most  dear  to  him.  But  in 
time  thou  wilt  know  all  this;  for  time  alone  shows 
the  honest  man;  the  base  thou  mightest  discover 
even  in  one  day. 

QUICK  DEdSIOir  IS  tmSAFE. 

Quick  resolves  are  oft  unsafe. 

THE  WISE  OATHEB  WISDOM  FBOM  THE  PAST. 

The  wise  form  right  judgment  of  the  present 
from  what  is  past 

THE  AGED. 

A  trifling  bend  of  the  scale  sends  aged  frames  to 
rest. 

MAN  CONTBOLLED   BT  FATS. 

For  why  should  man  fear,  whom  the  decrees  of 
fate  control,  while  there  is  no  sure  foresight  of 
aught?  'Twere  best  to  live  at  random,  even  as 
one  could. 

LIFE  AN  AIBY  DBEAM. 

Ye  race  of  mortals,  how  I  deem  your  life  as 
nothing  but  an  airy  dream !  For  this  is  the  only 
happiness  granted  to  man,  to  fancy  that  he  has  it, 
and  so  fancying  to  see  the  glittering  vision  melt 
away. 

NO  ONE  TO  BE  PBONOUNCBD  HAPFT  BEFOBE 

DEATH. 

Wherefore  since  thou  art  looking  out,  as  being 
mortal,  for  thy  last  day,  call  no  man  happy,  before 
he  has  passed  the  boundaiy  of  life,  having 
suffered  nothing  eviL 

.    Lord  djron  says— 

I  ^'TbeflntdariEdayoCnothingDMB. 

Tttib  last  of  danger  and  distress." 


OOD  SEES, THE  BIOHTSOITS  AND   THB  WICKED. 

Believe  that  the  gods  behold  the  righteous  aod 
also  the  wicked,  nor  has  any  impious  man  ever 
escaped  their  eye. 

So  Jeremiah  (xzxiL  10)—"  For  Thine  ^es  ara  open  npaa  il 
the  ways  of  the  sons  of  men:  to  give  v^ecj  one  aocordinK  U> 
his  ways,  and  aooording  to  the  fruit  of  his  doings.** 

A  GOOD  MAN  18  HIS  OWN  FBIEND. 

For  what  good  man  is  not  his  own  friend  ? 

ThePsahnistCzliz.  18)say8— "  As  loi«  as  Ikou  dosrt  good 
to  thyself,  men  wUl  speiUc  well  of  Ihee." 

TOILING   FOB  A  PABBNT. 

For  if  any  one  toil  for  a  parent,  it  is  not  fit^Bg 
to  bear  remembrance  of  the  toiL 

WE  KNOW  NOT  WHAT  A  DAT  MAT   BBINO  FOBTB. 

For  I  know  that  being  a  man  I  have  no  mora 
power  to  rule  the  events  of  to-morrow  than  thoa. 

TO  LAT  MT  B0NB8  AMONa  TIE. 

I  come  to  bestow  on  you  as  a  gift,  this  my 
wretched  body,  not  goodly  to  the  sight,  but  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  from  it  are  of  greater 
consequence  than  a  fair  form. 


Shakespeare  ("  Heni^  vm.,"  act  tw.,  m.  >) 

**0  father  abbot* 
An  old  man,  broken  with  the  storms  of  state, 
*  Is  come  to  lay  his  weary  hones  among  ye; 
Give  him  a  little  earth  for  charity/* 

TIME  CHANGES  EYEBTTHING. 

O  dearest  son  of  JBgeus,  to  the  gods  alone  ii 
given  exemption  from  old  age  and  death;  bnttiie 
all-powerful  hand  of  time  crumbles  everything 
else  to  dust.  The  vigor  of  the  eartii,  the  vigor  of 
the  body  wastes  away;  faith  dies  and  perfidy 
springs  up  afresh ;  the  gale  does  not  always  \Aom 
the  same  to  friends  among  men,  nor  to  state 
towards  state.  For  what  is  grateful  now  becomei 
hateful,  to  some  at  once,  to  others  in  distant  tims; 
and  then  delights  again. 

So  1  Timothy  (yL  16)—**  Who  only  hath  inomortalify,  drcB- 
log  in  the  light  which  no  man  can  approach  unto." 

WHEBE  THE  CAUSE  IS  JUST,  THE  WEAK  CONQUB10 

THE  8TB0NG. 

In  a  Just  cause,  the  weak  subdue  the  strong. 

THE  DEAD    FEEL    NO  GBIBF. 

For  rage  is  not  abated  but  by  death;  the  dead 
feel  no  grief. 

THE  HimTEB  TAKEN  IN  HIS  OWN  TOILS. 

And  know  that  thou  art  seized,  as  thou  hsrt 
seized ;  fortune  takes  the  hunter  in  his  own  teOs; 
for  things  got  by  fraud  and  injustice  abide  net 

SMALL  CIBCUMSTANCES  OFTEN    IMPOBTAHT. 

Things  of  trifling  appearance  are  often  pn^ 
nant  with  high  import;  a  prudent  man  neglectiBO 
circumstance. 
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nVKB  TO  BX  BOBir,    OB  JBABLT  DKATH,  IS  BK8T. 

Hot  to  bom  is  best  of  all;  and  if  one  has  seen 
the  Ught,  to  go  back  to  the  place  whence  he  came, 
as  quickly  as  possible,  is  by  far  the  next  best. 
For  when  youth  comes,  leading  a  train  of  idle  lol- 
lies, he  is  surrounded  by  many  sorrows.  What  suf- 
fering is  not  there?  Murders,  seditions,  strife, 
fightings,  and  envy;  and  loathsome  old  age  is  last 
seen  of  all — ^powerless,  unsocial,  friendless,  when 
all  ills,  worst  bf  ills,  dwell  together 

MEBCT. 

Over  every  work  is  Mercy,  Joint  assessor  to  Jove 
oa  his  throne. 

HIQH  OFFICE  TBIB8  A  MAK.. 

It  is  impossible  to  penetrate  the  secret  thoughts, 
quality,  and  judgment  of  man  till  he  is  put  to 
proof  by  high  office  and  administration  of  the 
laws.  ^ 

BKWABD8  OFT  JUEAD  TO  BUIK. 

But  gain  has  oft  with  treacherous  hopes  led 
men  to  min. 

GOLD. 

for  never  did  such  evil  institution  as  money 
gpring  up  to  mortals:  it  lays  waste  cities,  it  drives 
men  far  from  their  homes  to  roam:  it  seduces 
sod  corrupts  the  honest  mind,  turning  its  virtuous 
thoughts  to  deeds  of  baseness:  it  has  taught  men 
▼iUany  and  how  to  perform  all  impious  works. 

UNJUST  OAIK. 

For  by  unjust  gains  thou  wilt  see  more  sink  in 
inin  than  triumph  in  success. 

MAN  THX  CHIXF  OF  NATUBS'S  WOBK8. 

Many  wonderful  things  appear  in  nature  but 
nothing  more  wonderful  than  man:  he  sails  even 
through  the  foaming  deep  with  the  wintry  south- 
wind^s  blast,  passing  over  the  roaring  billows ;  he 
farrows  undecaying  Earth,  supreme  of  divinities 
fanmortal,  as  seed-times  return  from  year  to  year, 
taming  up  the  soil  with  the  horse's  aid;  ensnar- 
hig  the  feathered  tribes  that  skim  the  air,  he 
tiJkes  them  as  his  prey,  and  the  savage  beasts  and 
an  the  finny  race  of  the  deep  with  line-woven  nets, 
he,  all-inventive  man ;  he  tames  by  his  skill  the 
tenants  of  the  fields,  the  mountain-ranging  herds; 
he  brings  under  the    neck-encircling  yoke   the 
ihsggy-maned  horse  and  the  reluctant  mountain- 
bolL     He   hath    taught   himself  language  and 
winged  thought,  and  the  customs  of  civic  law,  and 
to  escape  the  cold  and  stormy  an*ows  of  comfort- 
less frosts;  with  plans  for  all  things,  planless  in 
nothing,  meets  he  the  future.     But  from  death 
alone  he  finds  no  refuge,  though  he  has  devised 
Temedies  against  racking  diseases.    Having  a  won- 
derful skia  beyond  all  belief  he  descends  now  to 
eril  and  again  ascends  to  virtue;  observing  the 
laws  of  tiie  land  and   the    plighted   justice  of 
heaven,  he  rises  high  in  the  state;  an  outcast  is  he 
who  is  dishonorable  and  audacious;  may  he,  who 
nets  thuS|  not  dwell  with  me  nor  rank  among  my 
tziends. 


THX  UNWBITTEN  LAWS  OF  THB  OODS. 

Nor  did  I  deem  thy  edicts  of  such  force  that, 
mortal  as  thou  art,  thou  hast  the  power  to  over- 
throw the  firm  and  unwritten  laws  of  the  gods. 
For  these  are  not  of  to-day  nor  yesterday,  but  they 
live  through  aU  ages,  and  none  knows  whence 
they  spring. 

STEBN  SPIBIT8. 

But  know  in  truth  that  spirits  too  stem  bend 
most  easily;  and  thou  wilt  most  frequently  see  the 
hardest  steel  forged  in  the  fire  till  brittle,  shivered, 
and  broken;  and  I  have  known  the  most  spirited 
horses  brought  into  obedience  by  a  small  bit;  for 
no  one  ought  to  be  proud  who  is  the  slave  of 
others. 

KINQS. 

IQngs  are  happy  in  many  other  things  and  in 
this,  that  they  can  do  and  say  whatever  they 
please. 

THB    WBBTCHBD. 

For  never  does  the  original  vigor  of  the  mind 
remain  to  the  unfortunate  but  it  is  changed. 

THX   POWXB  OF    GOD. 

O  Jove,  shall  man  with  presumptuous  pride 
control  thy  power?  whom  neither  enfeebling 
sleep  ever  seizes  nor  the  months  of  the  gods  that 
roll  on,  unconscious  of  toil:  through  unwasting 
time,  glorious  in  might,  thou  dwellest  in  heaven's 
resplendent  light.  But  this  law,  ordained  in  ages 
past,  is  now,  and  will  be  forever,  '*  in  all  the  life 
of  mortals  evil  in  every  state  her  franchise  claims." 

HOPB. 

For  hope  with  fiattering  dreams  is  the  delight 
of  many,  and  throws  a  deceitful  illusion  over 
man's  light  desires;  ruin  creeps  on  him  unaware^ 
before  he  treads  on  the  treacherous  fires.  With 
wisdom  some  one  has  uttered  an  illustrious 
saying:  "that  evil  is  deemed  to  be  good  by  him 
whose  mind  God  leads  to  misery,  but  that  he  (Ood) 
practises  this  a  short  time  without  destroying 
such  an  one." 

ANABCHT  AND  OBDBB. 

There  is  no  greater  ill  than  anarchy;  it  destroys 
cities,  lays  houses  in  ruins,  and,  in  the  contest  of 
the  spear,  breaks  the  ranks;  but  discipline  saves 
those  who  obey  conunand;  therefore  we  ought  to 
aid  those  who  govern  and  never  yield  to  a  woman; 
for  better,  if  we  must  fall,  to  fall  by  men  than 
that  we  should  be  declared  subject  to  woman. 

WISDOM. 

Father,  the  gods  implant  wisdom  in  men,  which 
is  the  noblest  of  all  treasures. 

A  fathxb'b  qloby. 

What  greater  ornament  is  there  to  a  son  than  a 
father*s  glory,  or  what  to  a  father  than  a  son's 
honorable  conduct  ? 
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For  whoever  thinks  that  he  alone  has  wisdom  or 
power  of  speech  or  Judgment  such  as  no  other  has, 
such  men,  when  they  are  known,  are  found  to  he 
empty-hrained.  But  it  is  no  disgrace  for  even  the 
wise  to  learn  and  not  obstinately  to  resist  convic- 
tion. Thou  seest  how  the  trees  that  bend  by  the 
wintry  torrents  preserve  their  boughs,  while  those 
that  resist  the  blast  fall  uprooted.  And  so  too 
the  pilot  who  swells  his  saibi  without  relaxing 
upsets  his  bark  and  floats  with  benches  turoed 
upside  down. 

DBSPOTISH. 

That  is  not  a  commonwealth  where  one  man 
lords  it  with  despotic  sway. 

LOVX. 

O  Love!  resistless  in  thy  might,  tiiou  who 
triumphest  even  over  gold,  making  thy  couch  on 
youth's  soft  cheek,  who  roamest  over  the  deep  and 
in  the  rural  cots — ^thee  none  of  the  immortals  shall 
escape  nor  any  of  men,  the  creatures  of  a  day,  but 
all  who  feel  thee  feel  madness  in  their  hearts. 
Thou  drawest  aside  the  minds  of  the  virtuous  to 
unjust  acts;  thou  hast  raised  this  stoiTu  in  hearts 
by  blood  allied ;  desire,  lighted  up  from  the  eyes 
of  the  beauteous  bride,  gains  the  victory  and  sits 
beside  the  mighty  laws  of  heaven,  for  Venus 
wantomt  without  control 

8oottinhi8"Lftyof  the  Laat  Miiutrel "  (cant  iiL  8)  nys- 
"  In  peace,  Love  tunes  the  ■hepherd*B  reed; 
In  war,  he  mounta  the  warrior'i  steed; 
In  halla,  in  gay  attire  is  seen; 
In  hamlets,  dances  on  the  green. 
Lore  ndes  the  court,  the  camp,  the  groves 
And  men  below,  and  saints  aboTe; 
For  loTe  is  heaven  and  heaven  la  lore.** 

TO  BRB  IS  HtnCAK. 

To  all  of  mortals  to  err  is  common;  but  having 
erred,  that  man  is  not  imblessed  nor  imadvised 
who,  having  fallen  into  error,  heals  the  wound,  nor 
perseveres  unmoved.  It  is  the  obdurate  mind 
that  Incurs  the  imputation  of  folly. 

IK8TBUCTI0N. 

Most  pleasant  is  instruction  when  it  comes  from 
one  who  speaks  wisely^  and  with  it  comes  advan- 
tage. 

TBX  IMPIOUS. 

For  the  swif  t»f  ooted  vengeance  of  heaven  euts 
short  the  impious. 

THS  LAWS. 

For  I  fear  that  to  preserve  the  established  laws 
through  life  is  man's  wisest  part. 

MAir's  LIFE  UKCEBTADT. 

It  is  not  possible  that  I  should  praise  or  dis- 
praise the  life  of  man,  whatever  be  its  state;  for 
Fortune  ever  raises  and  casts  down  the  happy  and 
iuih&PP7>  u^d  no  man  can  divine  the  fates  to 
come. 


J0T8  OF  LIFK. 

For  when  man  knows  no  more  the  Joys  off  Bfe  I 
do  not  consider  him  to  live,  but  look  upon  Idm  si 
the  living  dead.  Nay,  let  his  house  be  stored 
with  riches,  if  thon'pleasest,  and  let  him  be  at- 
tended with  a  monarch's  pomp,  yet,  if  heait-fcilt 
Joys  be  absent,  all  the  rest  I  would  not  purchase 
with  the  shadow  of  smoke  when  compared  witli 
real  pleasures. 

A  CLAJCOBOUB  80BB0W. 

To  me  so  deep  a  silence  portends  some  dread 
event,  a  clamorous  sorrow  wastes  itself  in  sovnd. 


SILBKCB. 

There  is  something  grievous  in  too 
silence. 


great  a 


CALAXITIKa. 

Calamities,  present  to  the  view,  though  8li^i» 
are  poignant* 

WISDOM  LSADB  TO  HAPPOrSBS. 

By  far  the  best  guide  to  happiness  la  wiadon, 
but  irreverence  to  the  gods  is  unbecoming;  the 
mighty  vaunts  of  pride,  paying  the  penally  ol 
severe  ai&iction,  have  taught  old  age,  thus  hum* 
bled,  to  be  wise. 

KO  MAJT  BLXSBXD  BEFORE  DEATH. 

There  is  an  ancient  saying,  famed  among  meoi 
that  thou  canst  not  Judge  fully  of  the  life  of  men, 
till  death  hath  closed  the  scene,  whether  it  should 
be  called  blest  or  wretched. 

CONSTANT  CHANGE  IN  THE  AFFAIB8  OF  LIFE. 

For  spangled  night  does  not  always  spread  iis 
shade  for  mortals,  nor  do  sorrows  and  wealth  re- 
main for  aye,  but  are  quickly  gone;  joy  and  gikf 
succeed  each  other. 

A  TOVNO  woman's  LIFE. 

Youth  feeds  on  its  own  flowexy  pastures,  whflM 
neither  the  scorching  heat  of  heaven  nor  ^oweit 
nor  any  gale  disturb  it,  but  in  pleasures  it  bniUs 
up  a  life  that  knows  no  trouble,  till  the  name  of 
virgin  is  lost  in  that  of  wife,  then  receiving  her 
share  of  sorrows  in  the  hours  of  nightg  anzioiiB 
for  her  husband  or  children. 


IMAGINATION. 

It  is  not  the  same  thing  to  speak  on  mere 
nation  and  to  affirm  a  statement  as  certain. 


SPEAK  THE  WHOLE  TBUIH. 

But  speak  the  whole  truth;  since  for  a 
to  be  called  a  liar  is  a  disgraceful  stain  on  his 
character. 


To  those  who  err  in  Judgment  not  in  wili  we 
should  be  gentle  in  our  anger. 

UNCSBTAINTT  OF  LIFE. 

So  that  if  man  should  make  account  of  two  di^t 
or  of  more,  he  is  a  fool;  for  to-morrow  is  notlflt 
he  has  passed  the  present  day  without  misforisM^ 
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THS  DEAD. 

I  fondly  tiHraght  of  happier  days,  whilst  it  de- 
noted nothing  else  but  my  death.  To  the  dead 
there  are  no  toils. 

TO  DSBIDB  OUB  BHSMIB8. 

Is  that  not  the  most  grateful  laogh  4hat  we  in- 
dulge against  enr  enemies  ? 

THE  MODEST  A2XD  THE  ABB06AST. 

Seeing  that  it  is  so,  atter  no  Tain  yaant  against 
the  gods  nor  swell  with  pride  if  thou  ezceUest  any 
one  in  valor  or  in  thy  stores  of  wealth,  since  a  day 
links  all  human  things  in  darkness  and  again  re- 
stores them  to  light:  the  gods  love  the  sober- 
aiinded  aiid  abhor  the  impious. 

THE  KOBLB  ABB  BNVnU)* 

For  he  who  launches  his  bolt  against  noble  per- 
Kms  could  not  miss;  but  if  any  were  to  bring  this 
charge  against  me  he  would  not  be  believed:  for 
envy  crawls  towards  the  wealthy. 

fihakegpeare  C*  Heniy  TUL/'  act  L,  ic  S)  saTS— 

**  If  I  amlnMlttoed  by  toDgiMB,  whioh  neltber  know 
1|7  facoltleB  nor  person,  yet  itfl  be 
Hie  chronicsies  of  my  doing— let  me  isy, 
Ttebultlie  fate  of  place." 

OUB  OWK  ILLS. 
For  to  view  ills  all  our  own,  where  no  associate 
dians  the  deed,  racks  the  heart  with  deep  pangs. 

WOMEV. 

To  women  silence  gives  their  proper  grace. 

GOD  A88I6K8  BYEBT  BVElfT. 

Each,  as  the  god  assigns,  or  laughs  or  weeps. 

BOTHoro  nr  life  cab  giyb  he  jot. 

0  darkness,  now  my  light,  O  Erebus,  now  sole 
hightness  to  me,  take  me,  oh  I  take  me,  a  wretch 
no  longer  worthy  to  behold  the  gods  or  men, 
ereatores  of  a  day:  me  they  naught  avaiL 

ShakeqMare  rnng  John,"  act  liL,  ac  4)  says- 

"  Theve'i  nothing  hi  the  world  can  make  me  Joy; 
LtfB  ii  aa  tedioai  aa  a  tirloe4okl  tale 
Vodag  the  duB  ear  of  a  drowsy  man; 
And  bitter  shame  hath  vpoa^d  the  world's  tweet  tute, 
That  tt  yielda  naught  but  shame  and  bitteniess.** 

POWEB  OF  THE  OOD8. 

If  a  god  foil  him,  even  the  dastard  shall  escape 
file  brave  man's  vengeance. 


Fbr  it  is  base  to  wish  for  length  of  life  when 
tbere  is  no  hope  of  a  change  of  ills.  What  pleas- 
ms  esn  day  alternating  with  day  present,  when  it 
does  nothing  but  either  add  or  take  away  from 
^  necessity  of  dying  f  I  would  not  buy  at  any 
price  the  man  who  deludes  himself  with  vain 
kopes.  No,  to  live  with  glory  or  with  glory  die, 
tlds  Ib  the  brave  man's  part 

OBATITUDE. 

It  beeomes  a  man,  if  he  hath  received  anght 
Sntefnl  to  his  mind,  to  bear  it  in  remembrance; 
itis kindness  that  gives  birth  to  kindness:  when 


recollection  of  a  benefit  melts  from  the  thought, 
that  man  could  never  have  been  of  generous 
birth. 

the  THOUGHTLEfSSNESS  OF  CHILDHOOD. 

The  sweetest  life 
Consists  in  feeling  nothing. 


Gray 
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Ahl  how  regardless  of  thebr doom 

Hie  little  victims  playl 
No  sense  have  they  of  flls  to  oome, 

No  care  beyond  to-day." 


ULCEBED  WOUNDS. 

For  it  is  not  the  part  of  the  skilful  physician  to 
scream  a  mystic  charm  when  the  sore  requires  the 
knife. 

THE  GIFTS  OF  ENEMIES. 

No,  true  is  the  popular  adage :  "  The  gifts  of  ene- 
mies are  no  gifts,  and  fraught  with  mischief.'' 

THE  WEAKEB  GIVES  WAT  TO  THE  8TB0NGEB. 

For  all  that  is  terrible  and  all  that  is  mighty 
gives  way  to  higher  power;  for  this  reason  the 
snow-faced  winters  yic^d  place  to  summer  with  its 
beauteous  fruits,  and  the  dark  circle  of  the  night 
retires  that  the  day  with  his  white  steeds  may 
fiame  forth  in  orient  light;  the  fury  of  the  fierce 
blasts  lulls  and  leaves  a  calm  on  the  tempestuous 
deep:  nay,  even  all-subduing  sleep  unbinds  his 
chain  nor  always  holds  us  captive. 

Bhakespeare  C*  Troilus  and  Cressida,"  act  L,  sc  8)  says— 

"The  heavens  themaehree,  the  planets,  and  this  centre 
Observe  degree,  priority,  and  place, 
Insisture,  course,  proportion,  season,  f^nn, 
Office,  and  custom,  in  all  line  of  order." 

BO  TO  HATE  AS  TO  BE  AGAIN  A  FBIBND. 

For  this  wisdom  I  have  learned,  that  our  enemy 
is  only  to  be  so  far  hated  by  us  as  one  who,  pei^ 
chance,  may  again  be  our  friend,  and  that  I 
should  so  far  wish  to  aid  my  friend  as  if  he  were 
not  alwi^s  to  remain  so;  for  the  haven  of  friend- 
ship is  not  always  secure  to  the  majority  of  man- 
kind. 


For  the  seer  declared  that  unwieldy  and  sense- 
less strength  is  wont  to  sink  in  ruin,  crushed  by 
the  offended  gods,  when  man  of  mortal  birth  as- 
pires with  pride  beyond  a  mortaL 

THE  IMPOTENT  OF  MIND. 

For  the  impotent  of  mind,  while  they  hold  in 
their  hands  a  treasure,  know  it  not  till  it  be 
snatched  from  them. 

Shakespeare  rMudh  Ado  ahont  NoUilng.**  aethr.,  SQ.  1) 


'^FbrftsofsIlsoDt, 
Oniat  what  we  have  we  prise  not  to  the  worth 
Whiles  we  enjoy  it;  hot  being  lacked  and  kist, 
Why  then  we  rack  the  vahie,  then  we  find 
Tlie  Tlrtoe  that  possesskm  would  not  show  as 
Whiles  it  was  otirs.'* 

GOD  DOES  ETEBTTHING  FOB  MANKIND. 

I  then  would  say  that  the  gods  devised  both  this 
I  and  everything  else  always  for  mankind. 
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So  PaalEOS  (czlv.  15>-"  The  eyes  of  all  wait  upon  Tliee;  mod 
Thou  givest  them  their  meat  in  due  season." 

A  SEDITIOUS  ABBIY. 

And  indeed  it  is  the  mark  of  a  bad  man  when  he 
that  is  now  raised  above  the  common  rank  scorns 
to  obey  his  rulers.  For  in  a  state  never  can  laws 
be  well  enforced  where  fear  does  not  support  their 
establishment,  nor  could  an  army  be  ruled  sub- 
missively, if  it  were  not  awed  by  fear  and  rever- 
ence of  their  chiefs. 

IN  ▲  JUST  CAUSE  WE  MAY  ASSUME   COXFIDENCE. 

When  the  cause  is  just, 
An  honest  pride  may  be  indulged. 
Shakespeare  C*  Henry  YL,"  part  ii.,  act  ill.,  sc.  8)  says— 
**  Thrice  is  he  armed  that  hath  his  quarrel  just; 
And  he  but  naked,  though  looked  up  in  steel, 
Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  corrupted.^ 
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A  BOASTER. 

Not  long  ago  I  saw  a  man  of  doughty  tongue 
urging  his  crew  to  sail  while  a  storm  threatened, 
whose  voice  thou  couldst  not  hear  when  he  was 
surrounded  by  the  tempest;  but  wrapt  in  his 
cloak,  he  suffered  every  sailor's  foot  at  will  to 
trample  on  him. 

sunium's  mabblbd  steep. 

Oh!  could  I  be  whera  the  woody  foreland, 
washed  by  the  wave,  beetles  o'er  the  main,  be- 
neath Sunium's  lofty  plain,  that  I  might  accost 
the  sacred  Athens. 

Byron  say*— 

"  Place  me  on  Sunium*s  marbled  stet^. 
Where  nothing  saye  the  waves  and  I 
May  hear  our  mutual  murmurs  weep,— 
There,  swanlike,  let  me  sing  and  die." 

THE  PRUDENT  MIND  PBEYAILS. 

For  'tis  not  the  high-built  frame,  the  massy- 
stnictured  limb,  that  yield  most  protection,  no, 
the  man  of  prudent  mind  everywhere  prevails. 
The  ox,  though  vast  his  bulk,  is  taught  the  straight 
road  by  a  small  whip.  And  thee,  I  see,  this  disci- 
pline will  soon  reach,  if  thy  mind  acquire  not  pru- 
dence, thou  who  art  confident  in  insolence,  and  in 
tongue  unbridled — ^no  more  a  man,  but  a  mere 
shadow. 

Shakespeare  (**  Troihis  and  Oresslda,"  act  L,  sc.  8)  sa; 
**  So  that  the  rain,  that  batters  down  the  wall, 
For  the  great  swing  and  rudeness  of  his  poise, 
They  place  before  the  hand  that  made  the  engine; 
Or  those  that  with  the  fineness  of  their  souls. 
By  reason  guide  nis  execution. 


»» 


\  THE  DEAD. 

It  is  unjust  to  wrong  the  brave  man  when  he  is 
dead,  though  hated  by  thee. 

POWER  OF  ODD  IRRESISTIBUB. 

When  Gtod  afflicts  him,  not  even  a  strong  man 
can  escape. 

So  Isaiah  (zzlii.  11)—"  The  Lord  hath  given  a  command- 
ment  to  destroy  the  strongholds  thereof." 

GOD  KNOWS  EYEir  THE  THOUGHTS  OF  MAK. 

I  deem  that,  being  God,  thou  knowest  all  things, 
though  I  be  silent. 


So  John  (IL  aS)—"  For  he  knew  what  was  la  mas.'* 

TO  DIB  IS  NOT  THE  GREATEST  OF  EVILS. 

For  death  is  not  the  most  dreadful  ill,  butwbn 
we  wish  to  die,  and  have  not  death  withui  our 
power. 

LET  THEM  LAUGH  THAT  WIN. 

For  when  we  shall  have  succeeded,  then  will  be 
our  time  to  rejoice  and  freely  laugh. 

THE  BASE  AND  THE  GENEROUS* 

Since  never  at  any  time  hath  the  base  perished, 
but  of  such  the  gods  take  special  care,  delighting 
to  snatch  the  crafty  and  the  guileful  from  Hades, 
whei*ea8  they  are  aJways  sinking  the  just  and  up- 
right in  ruin.  How  shall  we  account  for  these 
things,  or  how  approve  them  ?  When  I  find  the 
gods  unjust,  how  can  I  praise  their  heavenly  ger- 
emance? 

THE  WORSE  PREVAIL. 

Where  the  worse  has  greater  power  than  fliA 
good^  and  all  that  is  good  is  on  the  wane,  and  the 
coward  prevails,  such^ever  will  I  hold  dear. 

GRATITUDE. 

For  whoever  knows  to  requite  a  favor,  must  be 
a  friend  above  all  price. 

"  THERE  IS  A  TIDE  IN  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  MEN." 

Opportunity,  be  assured,  possessing  the  power 
over  all  things,  acquires  much  power  in  its  oouae. 

MISERIES. 

For  the  ills  inflicted  on  men  by  the  gods  they 
pust  sustain,  but  those  involved  in  voluntary 
miseries,  as  thou  art,  on  these  it  is  not  just  for  any 
one  to  bestow  either  pardon  or  pity. 

BASS  DEEDS. 

For  the  mind  that,  like  a  parent,  gives  birili  to 
base  deeds,  trains  Up  everything  else  to  beoome 
base. 


'  For  piety  dies  not  with  man;  live  they  or  die 
they,  it  perishes  not. 

MAN  CANNOT  ESCAPE  THE  VENGEANCE  OF  GOD. 

Man  cannot  esc^M  the  vengeance  of  God« 

VENGEANCE. 

The  bright  eye  of  Yengeanoe  sees  and  punishet 
the  wicked. 

VENGEANCE. 

If  thou  hast  committed  iniquity,  thou  most 
expect  to  suffer;  for  Vengeance  with  its  sacred 
light  shines  upon  thee. 

TIME. 

Therefore,  conceal  nothing;  for  Time,  that  sees 
and  hears  all  things,  discoven  everything. 

ONE  GOOD  TURN  ASKS  ANOTHBB* 

Grace  begets  grace. 


808ICBATJBa.SU8ABI0N.--TnE0CBITUa. 


80SICBATES. 

SosiCBATBSy  a  comic  poet,  whose  time  is  un- 
knowa. 

THE  BEAM  IN  DUB  OWN  EYE. 

We  are  quick  to  spy  the  evil  conduct  of  others; 
but  when  we  ourselves  do  the  same,  we  are  not 
aware  of  it. 


SUSARION. 

MARBTET)   LIFE  0.  BACHELOBHOOD, 

Hear,  ye  people!  Susarion,  son  of  Philinus,  of 
the  village  of  Tripodiscus  in  Megaris,  says  this — 
"Women  are  an  evil;  but  yet,  O  fellow  citizens! 
we  cannot  conduct  our  household  affairs  without 
this  eviL  For  to  marry  and  not  to  marry  is 
equally  eviL" 


THEOCRITUS. 

FLOUBISHEO   ABOUT   B.C.  272. 

Thbocbitus,  the  most  famous  of  all  the  pastoral 
poets,  a  native  of  Syracuse,  was  the  son  of  Praxa- 
goras  and  Philinna.  He  was  the  contemporary  of 
Atatus,  Callimachus,  and  Nicander.  He  celebrates 
the  younger  Hiero;  but  his  great  patron  was 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  of  whom  he 
speaks  in  terms  of  high  commendation.  Of  his 
personal  history  we  know  nothing  further.  He 
was  the  creator  of  bucolic  poetry  as  a  branch  of 
Greek,  and,  through  imitators  such  as  Virgil,  of 
Koman  literature.  His  pastorals  have  furnished 
models  for  all  succeeding  poets,  and  are  remark- 
able for  their  simplicity — ^very  often  elegant,  but 
sometimes  approaching  to  rudeness.  Thirty  Idyls 
bear  his  name;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
they  were  all  produced  by  the  same  poet. 

THE  SWEET  MITBMUBmO  OF  THE  WOODS. 

Sweet  is  the  music,  O  ffoat-herd,  of  yon  whisper- 
ing pine  to  the  fountains,  and  sweetly,  too,  is 
thine,  breathed  from  thy  pipe. 

Pbpe(FiMt.iv.8a)aajB—  • 

**In  some  still  evening,  when  the  whispering  breese 
Piuits  on  the  leavea,  and  dies  among  the  trees.'* 

And  again.  In  the  same  Pastoral— 

**  Thynis,  the  moalc  of  that  murmuring  spring 
Is  not  so  mournful  as  the  strains  jou  sing." 

▼ligfl  (Eclog.  rm.  8S)  speaks  of  the  "whispering  pines." 
THE   WUBMUBER'O  OF   THE  BBOOKIiBT. 

Sweeter,  good  shepherd,  thy  song  than  yonder 
gliding  down  of  waters  from  the  rook  above. 

Tbos  VIrgB  (Edog.  v.  88>-**Nor  am  I  so  muohchanned  by 
the  mnsftc  ot  the  waves  beat  haek  from  the  shore,  nor  of  the 
ftesamVif  as  tfaeymsh  along  the  rodty  valleys." 


So,  too,  Poi>e  (Fast  It.) 

"  Nor  rirers  winding  through  the  vales  below, 
So  sweetly  warble,  or  so  sweetly  flow." 

THE  WISH  OF  A  LOYEB. 

Would  that  I  were  a  humming  bee,  and  could 
fly  to  thy  cave,  creeping  through  the  ivy  and  the 
fern,  with  which  thou  art  covered  in.  Now  I 
know  Cupid  a  powerful  god. 

This  Is  like  the  passage  In  Psalms  (hr.  6)->**0h  that  I  had 
wings  like  a  dovel  for  then  would  I  i|y  away,  and  beiot  rest" 
And  Pope  (Past.  IIL  6^  says— 

**  I  know  thee.  Love;  on  foreign  mountains  bred. 
Wolves  gave  thee  suck,  and  sayage  tigers  fed." 

FOBTTTinE  CHANGES. 

Courage,  my  friend  Battus,  to-morrow  perhaps 

will  be  more  favorable;  while  there  is  life  there  is 

hope,  the  dead  alone  are  without  hope.     Jove 

shines  brightly  one  day,  and  the  next  showers 
down  rain. 

nrJUBIBS  FBOM  THOSE  TO  WHOM  THOU   HAST 

BEEN  KIND. 

See  the  result  of  my  favors  I    It  is  like  rearing 

wolf -whelps  or  dogs — to  rend  you  for  your  pains. 

SolCatithew  (riL  S)  says— '*  Neither  cast  ye  your  pearls  be- 
fore swtoe,  lest  they  trample  them  under  their  feet,  and  turn 
again  and  rend  you.* 
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A  SYLVAN   SCENE. 

I  shall  not  go  thither,  here  are  oaks,  here  is  the 
galingale,  here  bees  hum  sweetly  around  their 
hives;  here  are  two  springs  of  coolest  water,  here 
birds  warble  on  the  trees,  nor  is  there  any  shade 
equal  to  that  beside  thee,  and  the  pine  showers 
its  cones  from  on  high. 

It  may  beoompared  wfth  the  celebrated  passage  in  Shakes-^ 
pears  C  Merohaat  of  Venice,"  act  v.,  so.  !>--  ' 

"  How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank  I 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  musio 
Creep  in  our  eare;  soft  stillness  and  the  nig^ 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica.    Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold." 

THE  DOa  OF  POLT7HEMUS* 

Polyphemus!  the  shepherdess  Galatea  pelts  thy 
flock  with  apples,  calling  thee  a  rude  clown,  in- 
sensible to  love;  and  thou  lookest  not  at  her,  pin- 
ing in  wretchedness,  but  sittest  playing  sweet 
strains  on  thy  pipe.  See,  again  she  is  pelting 
thy  dog,  which  follows  to  watch  thy  sheep.  He 
barks,  looking  towards  the  sea;  the  beauteous 
waves  soft  murmuring  show  him  running  to 
and  fro  along  the  beach.  Take  heed  lest  he 
leap  not  on  her,  coming  fresh  from  the  sei^wave, 
and  tear  her  fair  flesh.  But  the  soft  morning 
comes  and  goes  like  the  dry  thistle-down  when 
summer  glows.  She  pursues  him  who  flies  her, 
flies  her  pursuer,  and  moves  the  landmarks  of 
love's  boundaries.  For,  Polyphemus,  what  is  not 
lovely  often  seems  lovely  to  the  lover. 

Virgfl  (Eclog.  ill.  64)  say»- 

"  Malo  me  Qalatea  petit,  lasdva  pueUa.** 

**  Galatea,  the  wanton  girl,  petts  me  with  apples.** 

The  coquettishness  of  woman  is  well  expressed 
by  Terence. 
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THE  MID-DAY  RSAT. 


Simiohidasl  whither,  pray,  hurriest  thou  at  this 
mid-day  time,  when  even  the  lizard  is  sleeping  by 
the  dry-«tone  wall,  nor  do  the  orested  larks  wan- 
der about? 


TBiiByson,  In  his  "  QCnone," 

'*  Now  the  noonday  quiet  holds  the  hill; 
Tbe  grasshopper  is  silent  in  the  grass; 
The  lisard,  with  his  shadow  on  the  stone, 
Bests  Uke  ashadow,  and  the  doala  sleeps." 
Vbiga  OBdog.  iL  9)  says- 

,   *'  Nunc  yirldes  etiam  occultaat  splneta  laoertos.*' 
**  X?sn  now  the  green  Usards  hide  tbemselTSS  in  the  hedges.** 

THK  DELIGHTS   OF   BUMMER. 

And  from  aloft,  overhead,  were  waving  to  and 
fro  poplars  and  elms;  and  near  by,  a  Mcred 
stream  kept  murmuring,  ss  it  flowed  ^m  a  cav- 
ern of  the  nymphs;  and  the  bright  oicalas  on  the 
shady  branches  kept  laboriously  chirping;  while, 
in  the  distance,  amidst  the  thick  thorn  bushes, 
the  thrush  was  warbling.  Tufted  larks  and  gold- 
finches were  singing,  the  turtledove  was  cooing, 
tawny  bees  were  humming  round  about  the  foun- 
tains; everything  was  redolent  of  golden  summer, 
and  redolent  of  fruit  time.  Pears,  indeed,  at  our 
feet,  and  by  our  sides,  apples  were  rolling  for  us 
in  abundance  and  the  boughs  hung  plentifully, 
weighed  down  to  the  ground,  with  damsons. 

JOY  AT  THE  APPROACH  OF  A  BELOVED.   . 

Everywhere  it]  is  spring,  everywhere  are  past* 
ures,  and  everywhere  milkful  udders  are  swell- 
ing, and  the  lambkins  are  suckled  at  the  ap- 
proach of  my  fair  maiden;  but  should  she  depart, 
both  shepherd  and  herbage  are  withered  there. 

Virgil  (Bdog.  Tii.  60)  speaks  much  in  the  same  way—*'  At 
the  approach  of  our  FhylBs  the  whole  grove  will  pot  forth 
its  leaves,  and  the  sBther  wiU  ssnd  down  an  abundant  shower 
that  gives  joy  to  the  fleMs.** 

And  again  (66)— "AU  thhigs  now  smile;  but  if  the  fah- 
Alexis  depsit  fkom  these  mountsins,  thou  wouldst  see  even 
the  rivers  dry  up." 

Pope  (Past.  L  flO)  ssys- 

"  AH  nature  mourns,  the  skies  releat  In  showers, 
Hushed  are  the  birds,  and  closed  the  drooping  flowers. 
If  DeliA  smile,  the  flowers  begin  to  spring, 
The  skies  to  brighten,  and  the  birds  to  sing.* 

THE  BOKO  OF  THE  BELOVED. 

Sweet  is  thy  mouth,  and  sweetest  tones  awake 
from  thy  lips,  Daphnis.  I  would  rather  hear  thee 
sing  than  suck  the  honeycomb. 

Fl^utos  (Casin.  fi.  8, 81)  says- 

"How  I  seem  to  sip  honey  because  I  touch  thee!  ** 

1%is  idea  is  found  fai  the  Song  of  8k>lomon  (iv.  11)—**  Thy  lips, 
O  my  spouse,  drop  as  the  honeycomb;  honey  and  milk  are 
mider  thy  tongue.** 

''birds  of  a  featheb  flock  tooetheb." 

Cicala  is  dear  to  cicala,  ant  loves  ant,  hawks 
hawk;  but  me  the  muse  and  song  enchant  Of 
this  may  my  house  be  full;  for  neither  sleep  nor 
spring  suddenly  appearing  is  more  sweet,  nor 
flowers  to  bees,  than  the  presence  of  the  Muses  to 
me. 

So  hi  Bodesiasticus  (xfli.  6)  we  And—**  AD  fledi  oonsorteth 
soooffding  to  kind,  and  aman  will  cleave  to  his  Uke;  the  birds 
win  return  to  thefar  like.*' 

AndPop(»— 


"  Kot  bubbling  fountains  to  (be  dilnrty  swatai, 
Not  balmy  sleep  to  laborers  faint  with  psin. 
Not  showers  to  larks,  or  wmshine  to  the  bes^ 
Are  half  so  charming  as  thy  sight  to  me.** 

BEAPEBS. 

Up  with  the  lark  to  reap,  and  cease  whenitgOM 
to  sleep;  rest  yourself  at  mid-day. 

MOton  (L*AUegro  1.  41)  ssys- 

**  To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flig^t« 
And  sttfrtle,  singing,  the  duU  nj^K, 
Ftom  his  watohtower  in  the  skies, 
TIU  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rissu** 

SIMILITUDES. 

As  much  as  spring  is  more  delightful  than  wfah 
ter,  as  much  as  the  apple  than  the  sloe,  as  much 
as  the  sheep  is  more  woolly  than  its  lambkin,  u 
much  as  a  virgin  is  better  tiian  a  thrice-wed  dame, 
as  much  as  a  fawn  is  nimbler  than  a  calf,  as  much 
as  a  nightingale  surpasses  in  song  all  feathered 
kind,  so  much  does  thy  longed-for  presence  cheer 
my  mind;  to  thee  I  hasten  as  the  travellers  to  the 
sluuly  beech,  when  the  fierce  sun  blazes. 

Pope  (Past  iii,  48)  says^ 

"  Not  bubbUng  f  ountafais  to  the  thhsty  swafai. 
Not  bakny  sleep  to  laborers  faint  with  pain. 
Not  showen  to  larks,  nor  sunshine  to  the  be^ 
Are  half  so  charming  as  thy  sight  to  me.*' 
Drummond  of  Hawthomden  ssya— 

**  Cool  shades  to  pilgrims,  whom  hot  glances  bun. 
Are  not  so  pleasing  as  thy  safe  return.** 

USB   OF  WEALTH  TO  THE  WISE. 

Fools!  what  boots  the  gold  hid  within  doon  in 
imtold  heaps?  Not  so  the  truly  wise  employ 
their  wealth;  some  give  part  to  their  own  enjojr- 
ment,  some  to  the  bard  should  be  assigned,  part 
should  be  employed  to  do  good  to  our  kinsmen 
and  others  of  mankind,  and  even  to  offer  sscriflcei 
to  the  gods;  not  to  be  a  oad  host,  guests  should 
be  welcome  to  come  and  go  whenever  they  choose, 
but  chiefly  to  honor  the  sacred  interpreters  of  the 
Muses,  that  you  may  live  to  fame  when  life  is 
done. 

THE  AYABIOIOITS. 

It  would  be  as  great  a  toil  to  count  the  wsvei 
upon  the  shore,  when  the  wind  drives  tiiem  to 
land  along  the  surface  of  the  green  sea,  or  to  wash 
the  dirty  brick  clean  with  violet-colored  water,  u 
to  overreach  the  man  who  is  a  slave  to  avarice. 
Away  with  such  an  one  I  let  him  have  silver  with- 
out end,  yet  always  let  the  desire  of  a  greater 
store  possess  him.  But  I  should  prefer  the  re- 
spect and  esteem  of  men  to  myriads  of  mules  and 
horses. 

The  idea  hi  Jeremiah  (xiif.  28^  Is  somewhat  stanflai^**Ou 
the  Ethiopian  change  his  Skin,  or  the  leopard  his  ipotsf" 

JOTS    OF  PEACE. 

And,  oh!  that  they  might  till  rich  fields,  and 
that  unniimbered  sheep  and  fat  might  bleat  chee^ 
ily  through  the  plains,  and  that  oxen  ooming  in 
herds  to  the  stalls  should  urge  on  the  traveller  by 
twilight  And,  oh  I  that  the  faUow  lands  mi^t 
be  broken  up  for  sowing,  when  the  dcala,  sitthig 
on  his  tree,  watches  the  shepherd  in  the  open  dayi 
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and  chirps  <m  ibe  topmofit  spray;  that  spidorB 
may  draw  their  fine  webs  over  martial  anns,  and 
not  eTon  the  name  of  the  battle-ciy  he  heard. 


VbsaCEelog.  Ji.ftl)aajB-"A«hoi»iuid  of  my  lambs  mm- 
der  on  the  ^^i*njB»i  mountelns.** 

Id  Ftafana  (Izr.  18)  we  flnd^"  The  pcwturee  are  clothed  with 
flocks;  the  Talleys  also  are  covered  with  corn;  they  shout 
fer  joy,  tbey  also  stag;"  and  (cxUt.  ISy-^Tliat  our  gameis 
aay  be  fuU,  affordliis  all  manner  of  ston;  that  our  sheep 
waj  bring  forth  thousands  and  ten  thousands  in  our  streets." 
It  is  like  to  Isaiah  (iL  4)—'*  Nation  shall  not  lift  sword  against 
natioo,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more." 

"why  hop  yb  so,  ts  bioh  hills?'* 

And  Cos,  when  she  beheld  him,  broke  forth 
with  jubilant  rapture,  and  said,  touching  the  in- 
faot  with  fondling  hands. 

This  resembles  the  idea  in  Psalms  (cxir.  4>->"  The  moun- 
talos  skipped  like  hums,  and  the  little  hills  like  Iambs." 

JOT  BBBAKISrO  FOBTH  IN   BANCIKG. 

And  they  began  to  sing,  all  beating  time  with 
cadence  with  many  twinkling  feet,  and  the  house 
was  ringing  round  witii  hymenean  hymn. 

In  Gray  *8  '*  Progress  of  Poesy  "  we  find— 

**  Tliee  the  TOioe,  the  danoe,  obey. 
Tempered  to  thy  warbled  lay, 
0*er  Idalia^s  ^Ivet  green 
The  rosy-crowned  Loves  are  seen 

On  Qytherea*B  day, 
With  antio  sports,  and  blue-eyed  pleasuns, 
S^isidng  Ught  in  frolic  measures; 
Now  pursuing,  now  r^reattng, 

Now  in  circling  troops  they  meet; 
To  biisik  notes  in  cadence  beating, 

Qlanoe  their  many  twinkling  feet** 

CONTRAST  OF  MOBN  AND  NIGHT. 

As  rising  mom  shows  its  fair  countenance 
against  the  dusky  night,-^as  the  clear  springy  when 
winter's  gloom  is  gone,-Hio  also  the  golden  Helen 
was  wont  to  shine  out  amongst  us. 

Bo  in  Sokmion^s  dong  (yt  10)  we  Dnd— "  Who  is  she  that 
looketh  forth  as  tbe  mondng,  fair  as  the  moon,  dear  as  the 
Rm,  and  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners?'* 

In  Campbell's  "  Gertrude  of  Wyoming  '*  we  have— 

**Aboy 

Led  by  his  diiAy  guttle,  Uke  morning  brought  by  night.** 
And  again  ta  Solomon's  Song  (ii.  11)—"  For  lo,  the  winter  is 

past,  tbe  rain  is  over  and  gone.** 

"  LOVE  THAT^B   IN  HEB   E'E." 

As  Helen,  in  whose  eyes  the  light  of  love  lies. 


"  The  Und  love  that's  in  her  e*e.** 
A  LOVING  PAIS, 

Sleep  on,  happy  pair,  hreathing  into  each  other's 

iKMom  love  and  desire,  and  forget  not  to  rise 

towards  morning. 

In  Solomon's  Bong  (vlii.  8)  we  have--**  His  left  hand  should 
bonder  my  head,  and  his  right  hand  should  embrace  me.  I 
diaiige  you,  O  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  that  ye  stir  not  up  nor 
•sake  my  love,  until  he  pleases." 

MT  UPS  DBOP  AS  THE   HONBTCOMB. 

Tronk  my  lii>s  flowed  tones  more  sweet  than 
from  a  honeycomb. 

Is  Solomon's  Song  (It.  11)  we  find—**  Thy  lips,  O  my  spouse, 
^'^  as  the  hon^joomb;  honey  and  milk  are  under  thy 
tOQsae.*' 


NB0E8SITT  THE  MOTHBB  OF  INVENTION. 

Need  alone,  Diophantus,  imparts  the  knowledge 
of  arts,  and  is  the  mistress  of  labor,  for  corroding 
cares  take  everything  from  toiling  man,  and  if 
soft  slumbers  refresh  his  eyelids  during  the  night, 
suddenly  some  anxiety  stealing  in  disturbs  him. 

BBEAMS. 

For  in  sleep  every  dog  dreams  of  food,  and  I, 
a  fisherman,  of  fish. 

SYLVAN  SCENE. 

They  spying  on  a  mountain  a  wild  wood  of 
various  kinds  of  trees,  found  under  a  smooth  rock 
a  perennial  spring,  filled  with  olear  water,  and 
the  pebbles  below  shone  like  crystal  or  silver  from 
the  depths;  near  the  spot  had  grown  tall  pines, 
poplars,  plane  trees,  cypresses  with  leafy  tops, 
and  odorous  flowers,  pleasant  work  for  hairy 
bees,  flowers  as  many  as  bloom  in  the  meads 
when  spring  is  ending. 

Viigil  (iEn.  L  104)  seems  to  have  copied  this  **  Then  a  oaa- 
opy  of  woods,  checkered  with  li^t  and  shade  and  gloomy 
grove,  overhangs  with  awful  shade;  under  the  opposite  pre- 
cipitous cUfT  is  a  cave  in  the  overhanging  rocks;  within  is  a 
spring  of  fresh  water  and  seats  of  natural  rock,  the  abode 
of  the  Nymphs." 

THE  DESPISED  LOVEB'B  BBBOLUTION. 

Now  I  go  whither  thou  hast  sentenoed  me» 
whither,  'tis  said,  the  road  is  common,  where 
oblivion  is  the  remedy  for  those  that  love.  But 
could  I  drink  it  all,  not  even  thus  could  I  slake 
my  passionate  longing. 

VhrgU  (ASd.  vi  714)  8ays-"They  drink  at  the  waters  of 
Lethe  cups  that  relieve  from  care,  and  causing  deep  ob- 
livion." 

And  Song  of  Solomon  (viii.  0)  says— **  Love  is  strong  as 
death;  jealousy  is  cruel  as  the  grave;  tbe  coals  thereof  are 
ooals  of  flre,  whi^  hatfa  a  most  vehement  flame.  Many 
waters  cannot  quench  love,  neither  can  the  floods  drown  it." 

BEAUTY  FADES. 

• 

The  rose  is  beauteous,  but  time  causes  it  to 
fade;  the  violet  is  fair  in  spring,  and  quickly 
grows  out  of  date;  the  lily  is  white,  iading  when 
it  droops;  the  snow  is  white,  melting  at  the  very 
time  when  it  is  congealed,  and  beautiful  is  the 
bloom  of  youth,  but  it  lasts  only  for  a  short  time. 

THE  ILLS  OF  LIFE  MUST  BE  BOBNE. 

Those  ills  which  fate  determines,  man  must 
bear. 


<( 


THE  WOLF  SHALL  DWELL  WITH  THE  LAMB.** 


In  truth  the  day  will  come  when  the  sharp* 
toothed  wolf,  having  seen  the  kid  in  his  lair,  shall 
not  wish  to  harm  it. 

This  is  very  much  the  same  as  in  Isaiah  (al8>^'*'niewo]f 
also  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down 
with  the  kid;  and  the  calf,  and  the  young  lion,  and  the  cat- 
ling together;  and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them.* 


tf 


MAN  STANDS  IN  NEED  OF  MAN. 

For  Heaven's  eternal  wisdom  has  decreed 
That  man  of  man  should  ever  stand  in  need* 
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I^OYE  GIYEfl  TALUB  BTXH  TO  SMALL  GIFTS. 

For  love  the  smallest  gift  oommends; 
All  things  are  valued  by  our  friends. 

WINE  AND  TRUTH. 

WinOy  deftf  youth,  and  truth  is  the  proverb. 


THEOGNia 


BOBN  ABOT7T  B.a  670— DDED  ABOUT  B.C.  480. 

Theoonis,  a  native  of  Megara,  of  whose  per- 
sonal history  little  is  known,  except  that  he  be- 
longed to  the  Oligarchical  party  in  the  state,  and 
shared  its  fate.  He  was  a  noble  by  birth,  and  all 
his  sympathies  were  with  the  nobles.  In  one  of 
the  revolutions  there  was  a  division  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  nobles,  in  which  he  lost  his  all. 

LIVB  WITH  THB  GOOD. 

From  tlie  good  thou  shalt  learn  good,  but  if 
thou  associate  with  the  bad,  thou  wilt  lose  even 
the  sense  thou  possessest. 

SPEAK  UKBESEBVEDLY  TO  FEW. 

Communicate  not  to  all  friends  alike  thy  affairs; 
few  out  of  a  number  have  a  trusty  mind. 

So  Shakespeara  ("  Henry  vm."  act  U.  so.  1)— 

**  Where  you  are  liberal  of  your  lovee  and  counsels, 
Be  sure  you  be  not  loose;  for  those  you  make  friends 
And  give  your  hearts  to,  when  they  once  peroetve 
The  least  rub  in  your  fortunes,  fall  away 
Like  water  from  ye." 

THE  HTPOCRITB. 

Delude  me  not  with  empty  phrase,  having  your 
mind  and  heart  elsewhere,  if  thou  lovest  me,  and 
there  be  in  thee  a  faithful  mind. 

Bo  Psalms  (sczvliL  8>--"  Which  speak  peace  to  their  neiich- 
bor,  but  mischief  is  in  their  hearts; "  (Izii.  4)—"  They  bless 
with  their  mouth,  but  thi^  curse  inwardly. 
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KINDNESS  TO  THOSE  OF  LOW  DEOBBE. 

It  is  the  vainest  task  to  bestow  kindness  on  men 
of  low  degree,  the  same  as  to  sow  the  hoary- 
foaming  sea:  since  neither  by  sowing  the  deep 
with  scattered  grain,  wouldst  thou  reap  a  rich 
crop,  nor  by  doing  kindness  to  the  mean,  wouldst 
thou  be  repaid.    For  the  mean  have  an  insatiate 
spirit;  if  thou  refusest  a  request,  gratitude  for  all 
former  favors  vanishes.    While  gallant  hearts  en- 
joy in  the  highest  degree  kindnesses,  retaining 
the  memory  of  good  deeds  and  gratitude  in  after 
times. 
So  Shakespeare  ("  Timon  of  Athens,'*  act  iii.  sc.  1)— 
"  Thou  disease  of  a  friend,  and  not  himself  1 
Has  friendship  such  a  faint  and  milky  heart, 
It  turns  in  less  than  two  nights  T   This  slave, 
Unto  his  honor  has  my  lord's  meat  in  him/' 

TBENCHBB^FBIENDS. 

Many  are  trencher-friends,  few  adhere  to  thee 
in  matters  of  difficulty.  Nothing  is  harder  than 
to  detect  a  soul  of  base  alloy,  O  Cymus,  and 


nothing  of  more  value  than  caution.  The  loss  of 
alloyed  gold  and  silver  may  be  borne;  it  is  easy 
for  a  shrewd  intellect  to  discover  its  real  quality; 
but  if  a  friend's  heart  be  secretly  untrue,  and  a 
treacherous  heart  be  within  him,  this  is  the  falsest 
thing  that  God  has  made  for  man,  and  this  is 
hardest  of  all  to  discover.  For  thou  canst  not 
know  man's  mind,  nor  woman's  either,  before 
thou  hast  proved  it,  like  as  of  a  beast  of  burden. 

So  Shakespeare  ("  Timon,"  act  UL  sc.  6>— 

**  lire  loath'd,  and  Umg, 
Most  smlUng,  smooth,  detested  parasftss; 
You  fools  of  fortune,  trencher-friends,  time's  flies.** 

VAIN  THOUGHTS  OF  MEN. 

We  men  have  vain  thoughts,  knowing  nothing; 
while  the  gods  accomplish  all  things  after  their 
own  mind. 

So  Fsahns  (zciv.  11)—"  The  Lord  knoweth  the  tfaooghts  of 
man,  that  they  are  vanity; "  (zzziz.  8)—"  Man  walkeCh  in  s 
▼ain  show." 

A  UTTLB   GOTTEN  HONESTLY. 

Prefer  to  live  piously  on  small  means  than  to  bs 
rich  on  what  has  been  gotten  unjustly.  Every 
virtue  is  included  in  the  idea  of  justice,  as  eveiy 
just  man  is  good.  Fortune  gives  wealth  indeed  to 
the  worst  of  men,  but  virtue  is  found  in  few. 

So  Proverbs  (zv.  10)—*'  Better  is  little  with  the  fear  of  ^ 
Lord  than  great  treasure  and  trouble  therewith :  **  and  FmIdbs 
(zzzvii.  14)—*'  A  little  that  a  rij^hteous  man  hath  fit  better 
than  the  riches  of  many  wicked.'* 

A  BEOOAB  ON  HOBSEBACK. 

Wealth  nurses  insolence,  when  it  comes  to  a 
man  of  paltry  spirit,  and  whosc^  mind  is  not  soond. 

So  Shakespeare  (**  Henry  VI."  part  IL  act  U.  sc  4)— 
Beggars  mounted  run  their  hone  to  death.** 
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"boast  not  thyself  OF  TO-MOBBOW." 

For  no  man  knows  what  a  night  or  a  day  msj 
bring  forth. 

So  Proverbs  (zzvii.  1)—"  Boast  not  thyself  to-monraw;  for 
thou  knowest  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth.** 

LUST  OF  BICHB8. 

There  is  no  limit  to  riches  among  men;  for  those 
of  us  who  have  most,  strive  after  twice  as  mndi. 
Who  could  satisfy  all  ?  Riches  truly  to  mortals 
become  folly. 

So  Bcdesiastes  (v  10)—**  He  that  loveth  sflver  shall  not  be 
satisfied  with  silver;  nor  he  that  loveth  abundanee  with 
increase;**  and  Psalms  (xzzix.'' 6)—** Surely  th^y  are  die- 
quieted  in  vahi;  he  heapeth  up  riches,  and  knoweth  not  who 
shall  gather  thenL** 

THB  LION. 

The  lion  does  not  always  feast  on  flesh,  but, 
strong  though  he  be,  anxiety  for  food  seizes  him. 

So  Psalms  (dv.  91>— **  The  young  lions  roar  after  their  pref« 
and  seek  their  meat  from  God."  - 


n 


THE  BACE  IB  NOT  TO  THE  SWIFT. 


If 


Even  the  slow  man,  if  possessed  of  wisdom,  bss 
overtaken  the  swift  in  the  pursuit,  with  Ihe  aid  of 
the  straighlff  orward  Justioe  of  the  immortal  gods. 


THUCTDIDE8. 
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SoXodeaiMtee  (ix.  11>—**I  returned  and  saw  under  tbe  son 
that  the  nuse  is  not  to  tbe  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong. 
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BESTRAIK  THY  TONGUE. 

Restrain  thyself;  let  honeyed  words  ever  attend 
tby  tongue;  tiie  heart  indeed  of  men  of  low  degree 
is  more  sharp  than  is  right. 

So  Prowrte  (xiiL  8)—''  He  that  keepeth  his  moatb  keepeth 
Ualffe; "  (zzzt  %)—''  In  her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness; " 
•Dd  Shakespeare  C'  Hamlet,"  act  L  sc.  8>— 

*'QiTe  tl^  thoughts  no  tongue»  nor  taaj  unproportioned 
thought  his  act 
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IHS  BIOHTSOUS  AND  WICKED  TREATED  BQITAIXT. 

How,  pray,  son  of  Saturn,  canst  thou  reconcile 
it  to  thy  sense  of  right  and  wrong  to  treat  the 
wicked  tad  the  good  in  the  same  way,  whether 
tbon  tamest  thy  attention  to  the  wise  or  whether 
to  tiie  insolence  of  men,  who  yield  to  unjust 
deeds? 

So  FBshns  (IxxiiL  8-5, 11-12)—"  For  I  was  envious  at  the 
fooHah,  when  I  saw  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked.  For  there 
tie  BO  bands  in  ttieir  death;  but  their  strength  is  firm.  They 
STB  not  in  trouble  as  other  men;  neither  ara  they  plagued 
lOce  other  men.  And  they  say,  How  doth  Qod  know  f  and  is 
there  knowledge  hi  the  Most  High  ?  Behold,  these  are  the 
nDgod]y,  who  prosper  in  the  world;  they  increase  in  riches/' 

JTTDICIAIi  BLINDNESS. 

Fortune  is  wont  to  make  him  regard  easily 
what  is  bad  to  be  good  and  what  is  good  to  be 
bad. 

8ol8aiah(T.  SO)— "Woe  unto  them  that  can  evil  good,  and 
good  evil;  that  put  darkness  for  light,  and  light  for  darkness; 
that  put  bitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet  for  bitter! " 


wealth,  while  the  good  'are  ddstroyed,  ground 
down  by  pinching  poverty  9 

8o  Psalms  (bczliL  8-6, 11>18>— "For  I  was  envious  at  the 
f  ooUsh,  when  I  saw  the  prosperity  of  t2ie  wioked.  For  there 
are  no  bands  in  their  death;  but  their  strength  is  Qrm 
They  are  not  in  trouble  as  other  men;  neither  are  they 
plagued  Uke  other  men.  And  they  say.  How  doth  God  know? 
and  is  there  knowledge  in  the  Most  High  r  Behold,  Uieee  are 
the  ungodly,  who  prosper  in  the  world;  thej  inoreaae  in 
richee.'* 

YOUTH   PASSES  QUICKLY. 

For  bright  youth  passes  quickly  as  thought,  nor 
is  the  speed  of  coursers  fleeter. 

"the  godly  man  ceaseth." 

Just  oaths  are  no  longer  in  existence  among 
men,  neither  does  any  one  reverence  the  immor- 
tal gods.  The  race  of  godly  men  has  vanished, 
nor  do  they  any  longer  know  laws;  no,  nor  holy 
lives. 

So  Psalms  (zii.  1)— "Help,  Lord;  tor  the  godly  man 
oeaseth;  for  the  faithful  fail  fr<»a  among  the  children  of 


men." 

"weep  with  them  that  weep." 

Never  let  us  sit  down  and  laugh  beside  those 

who  weep,  O  Cymus,  taking  pleasuie  in  our  own 

advantages.  _^ 

So  Romans  (xii.  16)—"  Bejoioe  with  them  that  do  rejoice, 
and  weep  with  them  that  weep." 


(( 


KEEP  THE  DOOB  OF  MY  LIPS. 
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Many  men  have  not  well-fitting  doors  on  their 
tongues,  and  they  care  for  many  things,  which  it 
would  be  better  to  leave  alone. 

So  Psalms  (exit  8>— "  Set  a  watch,  O  Lord,  before  my 
Booth;  keep  the  door  of  my  lips." 

BETTEB  NOT  TO  BE  BOBN. 

Of  all  things,  it  is  b^st  for  men  not  to  be  bom, 
nor  to  see  the  rays  of  the  bright  sun;  the  next 
^est  thing  is  speedily  to  die  and  lie  beneath  a  load 
of  earth. 


>> 


*'  QBAPBS  OF  THOBN8. 

For  neither  roses  nor  the  hyacinth  spring  from 

tte  squill,  no,  nor  ever  a  high-spirited  child  from 

a  bond-woman. 

So  Matthew  (vlL  16)—"  Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns  or 
^loCtUstlesr"  and  Horace  (Od.  iv.  4, 81)- 

"  Nor  do  Iteroe  eagles  produce  the  timorous  dove.*' 
BICHS8  NOT  CABBIED  TO  THE   OBATE. 

For  no  one  descends  to  Hades  with  his  immense 
Yttlth,  nor  can  he  by  paying  ransom  escape 
<lttth,  or  heavy  diseases,  or  wretched  old  age 
cneping  upon  him. 

SoIMms  (xBx.  17)— **For  when  he  dietfa  he  shall  carry 
BOtbiBK  away;  hia  gloiy  shall  not  descend  after  him. " 

THE  PBOSPEBTTY   OF  THE   UNGODLY. 

Should  a  wicked  and  infatuated  wretch,  who 
cans  for  neither  God  nor  man,  be  glutted  with 


THUCTDIDES. 

BOBN  B.C.  471— WAS  ALIVE  B.C.  403. 

Thucydides,  the  celebrated  historian  of  Athens, 
was  the  son  of  Olorus  and  Hegesipyle,  through 
whom  he  claimed  kindred  with  the  family  of  Mil- 
tiades,  the  conqueror  of  Marathon.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Antiphon,-  of  Rham- 
nus,  and  of  Anaxagoras.  At  all  events,  as  he  was 
living  in  the  centre  of  Greek  civilization,  he  would, 
no  doubt,  receive  all  the  advantages  which 
Athens,  then  in  the  acme  of  its  intellectual  fame, 
was  able  to  bestow.  We  have  no  trustworthy  evi- 
dence that  he  distinguished  himself  as  an  orator; 
but  he  was  in  command  of  a  small  squadron  at 
Thasos,  on  his  way  to  the  relief  of  Amphipolis, 
B.C.  424,  then  besieged  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  He 
arrived  too  late  at  the  scene  of  action;  and,  in 
consequence  of  this  failure,  he  became  an  exile, 
probably  to  avoid  a  severer  punishment.  He  lived 
twenty  years  in  exile,  and  returned  to  Athens 
about  the  time  when  Thrasybulus  freed  Athens. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  assassinated  a  short  time 
after  his  return.  The  subject  of  his  great  work  is 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  lasted  from  b.c.  431 
to  B.C.  404. 

A  possession  fob  all  times.  _^ 

My  history  is  presented  to  the  public  as  a  pos- 
session for  all  times,  and  not  merely  as  a  rhetori- 
cal display  to  catch  the  applause  of  my  oontempo* 
raries. 
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TEUCYDIDE8. 


THB  BSST  BXCUBITT  OF  POWSB. 

For  power  \A  more  firmly  secared  by  treating 
our  equals  with  Justice  than  if,  elated  by  present 
prosperity,  we  attempt  to  enlarge  it  at  every  risk. 

KXPOSTULATIOK  WITH  FBI8ND8. 

Expostulation  is  just  towards  friends  who  have 
failed  in  their  duty;  accusation  is  to  be  used 
against  enemies  guilty  of  injustice. 

▲0T8  OF   INJUSTICKy   AJS(J>  ACTS  OF  YIOLEHCB. 

Mankind,  as  it  seems,  are  more  apt  to  resent 
acts  of  injustice  than  acts  of  violence.  Those  that 
are  inflicted  by  equals  are  regarded  as  the  result  of 
a  grasping  and  rapacious  disposition;  those  com- 
ing from  superiors  are  subndtted  to  as  a  matter  of 
necessity. 

THE  PBBSBirr   18  OBIEYOUB  TO  SUBJECTS. 

The  present  is  always  burdensome  to  subjects. 

THB  8UCCB88  OF  WAB   BBPEKDS  YBBT   MXTCH  OIT 

MONET. 

The  success  of  war  is  not  so  much  dependent  on 
arms,  as  on  the  possession  of  money,  by  means  of 
which  arms  are  rendered  serviceable,  and  more 
particularly  so  when  a  military  power  is  fighting 
with  a  naval. 

WAB  SOMETIMBS  18  TO  BE  F^FEBBED  TO 

PEACE. 

It  is,  indeed,  tibe  part  of  the  wise,  so  long  as 
they  are  not  injured,  to  be  lovers  of  peace.  But  it 
is  the  part  of  the  brave,  if  they  are  injured,  to 
give  up  the  enjoyments  of  peace,  that  they  may 
enter  upon  war,  and,  as  soon  as  they  are  success- 
ful, to  be  ready  to  sheathe  their  swords.  Thus, 
they  ought  never  to  allow  themselves  to  be  too 
much  elated  by  military  success,  nor  yet  to  be  so 
fond  of  peace  as  to  submit  to  insult. 

DIFFBBENCE  OF  BESULT8  IK  PLANS. 

For  many  enterprises,  that  have  been  badly 
planned,  have  come  to  a  successful  issue,  from 
the  thoughtless  imprudence  of  those  against 
whom  they  were  diret^ted;  and  a  still  greater 
number,  that  have  appeared  to  be  entering  on  the 
path  of  victory,  have  come  to  a  disastrous  end. 
This  arises  from  the  very  different  spirit  with 
which  we  devise  a  scheme,  and  put  it  into  execu- 
tion. In  council,  we  consult  in  the  utmost  secu- 
rity; in  execution,  we  fail  from  being  surrounded 
with  dangers. 

THE  POOB  MOBB  WILLING  TO  GIVE  THB  SEBYICES 
OF  THEIB  BODIES  THAN  THEIB  MONET. 

Accumulated  wealth  is  a  far  surer  support  of 
war  than  forced  contributions  from  unwilling  citi- 
zens. The  poor,  who  gain  their  livelihood  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow,  are  more  willing  to  give  the 
services  of  their  body  in  defence  of  their  country, 
than  to  contribute  from  their  contracted  means. 
The  former,  though  at  some  risk,  they  think  it 
possible  may  survive  the  crisis;  while  the  latter, 
they  are  certain  will  be  gone  forever,  especially 


if  the  war  should  be  protracted  beyond  expeete* 
tions — a  very  likely  event. 

HOW  MABITIME  8T7PBEMAGT  18  TO  BE  ATTAinil. 

Seamanship,  and  a  knowledge  of  maritime  af- 
fairs, is  as  much  a  science  as  any  other  art  It 
cannot  be  learned  by  snatches,  nor  can  a  knowl- 
edge of  it  be  acquired  except  by  a  persisting  and 
uninterrupted  devotion  to  its  study. 

UNCBBTAINTT  OF  WAB. 

For  the  events  of  war  are  ever  changing,  and 
fierce  attacks  are  frequently  made  by  small  num- 
bers with  great  iury.  Often,  too,  an  inferior 
body,  by  cautious  measures,  have  defeated  a  supe- 
rior force,  whom  contempt  of  their  opponent  had 
led  to  neglect  proper  precautions.  In  an  enemy's 
country  it  is  always  the  duty  of  soldiers  to  hava 
their  minds  girt  up  for  action,  and  lookinf 
airound  with  circumspection,  to  have  their  anas 
ready  to  resist.  Thus  they  will  find  themselves 
best  able  to  rush  forward  to  the  attack,  and  least 
likely  to  suffer  from  the  attacks  of  their  oppo- 
nents. 

DIBCIPURB. 

The  noblest  sight,  and  surest  defence  for  a  nu- 
merous army,  is  to  observe  strict  discipline  and 
undeviating  obedience  to  their  ofScers. 


For  the  praises  bestowed  upon  others  are  only 
to  be  endured  so  long  as  men  imagine  that  they 
are  able  to  perform  the  actions  which  they  hear 
others  to  have  done;  they  envy  whatever  thej 
consider  to  be  beyond  their  power,  and  are  unwill- 
ing to  believe  in  its  truth. 

EQTTALITT. 

For  we  possess  a  form  of  government  of  sodi 
excellence,  that  it  gives  us  no  reason  to  envy  the 
laws  of  our  neighbors.  We  often  serve  as  a  pat- 
tern to  others:  but  we  have  never  found  it  neces- 
sary to  follow  their  example.  It  is  called  a  popu- 
lar government,  because  its  object  is  not  to  favor 
the  interests  of  the  few,  but  of  the  greater  number. 
In  private  disputes  we  are  all  equal  in  the  eye  of 
the  law;  and,  in  regard  to  the  honors  of  the  state, 
we  rise  according  to  merit,  and  not  because  we 
belong  to  a  particular  class.  Though  we  are  poor, 
if  we  are  able  to  serve  our  country  by  our  talenta, 
obscurity  of  birth  is  no  obstacle.  We  cany  on 
public  affairs  with  gentlemanly  feeling,  having  no 
unworthy  suspicions  of  each  other  in  the  daily 
affairs  of  life,  nor  indulging  in  angry  passion  tow- 
ards our  neighbor  for  pursuing  his  own  course, 
nor  yet  putting  on  that  look  of  displeasure, 
which  pains,  though  it  can  do  nothing  more. 
Conversing  with  tiie  kindliest  feeling  towards 
each  other  in  private  society,  above  all  things  wi 
avoid  to  break  the  enactments  of  the  state,  rever- 
encing the  magistrates,  and  obeying  the  laiv»^ 
those  more  particularly  that  have  been  enacted ' 
for  the  protection  of  the  injured,  as  well  as  those 
which,  though  they  are  unwritten,  bring  suredi^ 
grace  on  the  transgressors.    In  addition  to  all  tiiii^ 
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in  order  that  oar  minds  might  unbend  oc- 
eMionally  from  the  dull  routine  of  business,  we 
hsYe  appointed  numerous  games  and  sacred  festi- 
vals throughuat  the  year,  performed  with  a  certain 
solemn  pomp  and  elegance,  so  that  the  charms  of 
such  daily  sights  may  diive  away  melancholy. 
The  grandeur  of  this  city  causes  tiie  produce  of 
the  whole  world  to  be  imported  into  it,  so  that  we 
enjoy  not  only  the  delicacies  peculiar  to  our  own 
country,  but  also  those  that  come  from  other 
lands. 

CHASACnCB  OF  BBITISH  NATION  FOBKBHADOWBD. 

In  military  tactics  we  feel  superior  to  our  oppo- 
nents; for  we  throw  open  our  state  to  all  who 
choose  to  resort  to  it;  nor  do  we  ever  drive  any 
itnmger  from  our  shores  who  comes  for  instruction, 
or  from  curiosity,  making  no  concealment  of  any- 
tliing,  lest  our  enemies  should  derive  some  benefit. 
We  tmst  not  so  much  to  being  thoroughly  pre- 
pared, or  to  cunning  devices,  as  to  our  own  innate 
eoonge.  In  training,  there  are  some  people  who 
are,  from  their  youth,  inured  by  laborious  exer- 
cise to  submit  to  toil;  but  we,  leading  an  easy  and 
luxurious  life,  are  ready  at  any  moment  to  face 
dangers  with  tiie  same  recklessness  as  they. 


An  avowal  of  poverty  is  a  disgrace  to  no  man; 
to  make  no  effort  to  escape  from  it  is  indeed  dis- 
gncefuL 

ns  BBinSH    NATION   FORBSHADOWBD  IN   THE 

ATHENIAN. 

For  we  are  ^e  only  people  who  think  him  that 
does  not  take  part  in  public  affairs  to  be  not  mere- 
ly lazy,  but  good  for  nothing.  Besides,  we  pass 
the  soundest  judgments,  and  have  an  intuitive 
knowledge  of  what  is  likely  to  happen ;  never  con- 
lidering  that  discussion  of  a  subject  stands  in 
the  way  of  its  execution,  but  rather  that  we  suffer 
from  net  having  duly  examined  the  question  be- 
fore we  proceed  to  carry  it  out  It  is  in  this  that 
we  show  our  distinguishing  excellence — that  we 
tte  bold  as  lions  in  the  hour  of  action,  and  yet  can 
calmly  deliberate  on  the  exi>ediency  of  our  meas- 
ures. The  courage  of  others  is  the  consequence 
of  ignorance;  caution  makes  them  cowards.  But 
those,  undoubtedly,  must  be  regarded  to  be  the 
hra?est  who,  having  the  most  acute  perception  of 
the  snfEerings  of  war  and  the  sweets  of  peace,  are 
yet  not  in  the  least  prevented  from  facing  danger. 

ADTBBSITT. 

For  it  is  not  those  who  are  reduced  to  misery, 
Ukd  who  have  no  hopes  of  bettering  their  fort- 
unes, that  ought  to  be  ready  to  shed  their  blood 
in  defence  of  their  country;  but  much  more  those 
^0,  if  they  live  long  enough,  will  find  a  change 
from  tbeir  present  prosperity  difficult  to  be  borne, 
and  to  whom  adversity,  therefore,  is  a  serious 
cslamity.  For  hard  times,  after  a  life  of  luxuri- 
008  ease,  are  felt  more  keenly  by  a  man  of  spirit 
^nn  death,  wliich  leaves  us  without  feeling;  so 
that  the  stroke  is  met  with  fortitude,  and  reaches 
ss  m  the  midst  of  public  prosperity. 


PBUDXNT  XBAftUBXa. 

For  boasting  and  bravado  may  exist  in  the 
breast  even  of  the  coward,  if  he  is  successful 
through  a  mere  lucky  hit;  but  a  just  contempt  of 
an  enemy  can  alone  arise  in  those  who  feel  that 
they  are  superior  to  their  opponent  by  the  pru- 
dence of  their  measures,  as  in  the  case  with  us. 
And  even  when  the  parties  are  pretty  equally 
matched  in  other  respects,  the  very  consciousness 
of  this  superiority  in  prudence  gives  an  additional 
stimulus  to  courage;  and  the  man  who  is  in  diffi- 
culties trusts  less  to  hopes,  which  may  deceive 
him,  than  to  a  wise  judgment,  the  foresight  of 
which  enables  him  to  guard  against  disappoint- 
ments. 

BVIL8  INFUCTBD  BY  HKATXN. 

The  evils  inflicted  by  Heaven  ought  to  be  borne 
with  patient  resignation,  and  the  evils  inflicted  by 
enemies  with  manly  fortitude. 

MBN  OF  MEBIT  SUBJECT  TO  BNVT. 

To  be  an  object  of  hatred  and  aversion  to  their 
contemi>oraries  has  been  the  usual  fate  of  all 
those  whose  merit  has  raised  them  above  the 
common  leveL  The  man  who  submits  to  the 
shafts  of  envy  for  the  sake  of  noble  objects,  pur- 
sues a  judicious  course  for  his  own  lasting  fame. 
Hatred  dies  with  its  object^  while  merit  soon 
breaks  forth  in  full  splendor,  and  his  glory  is 
handed  down  to  posterity  in  never-dying  strains. 

THE  DX7LLSB  PABT  OF  MANKIND. 

The  duller  part  of  mankind,  in  general,  hold 
the  reins  of  government  with  a  steadier  hand  than 
your  men  of  wit  and  vivacity.  The  latter  are 
anxious  to  appear  wiser  than  the  laws.  In  every 
discussion  about  the  public  good  they  look  merely 
to  victory,  as  if  they  would  have  no  other  oppoi^ 
tunity  to  show  off  their  superior  talents.  In  this 
way  they  are  very  apt  to  destroy  tiie  proper  bal- 
ance of  the  constitution.  The  former,  who  have 
no  confidence  in  their  own  abilities,  are  quite  will- 
ing to  confess  that  t^ey  are  not  above  the  laws  of 
their  country,  though  they  are  unable  to  cope  with 
the  specious,  statements  of  the  showy  orator. 
Therefore,  they  are  abler  administrators  of  public 
affairs;  because  they  are  good  jud'ges  of  what  is 
equitable,  though  inferior  in  debate. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  PB08PEBITT. 

It  is  the  usual  result  of  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
gleam  of  prosperity  on  a  people,  that  it  makes 
them  vainglorious  and  arrogant.  Good  fortune, 
attained  as  a  consquence  of  judicious  measures,  is 
more  likely  to  last  than  what  bursts  upon  us  at 
once.  And,  to  conclude,  men  are  much  more  dex- 
terous in  warding  off  advprsity  than  in  preserving 
prosperity. 

PECULIAB  TEMPEB  OF  MAN. 

For  so  remarkably  perverse  is  the  nature  of  man, 
'that  he  despises  whoever  courts  him,  and  admires 
whoever  will  not  bend  before  him. 
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ALL  HSH  ABE  SIKKSBS. 

The  whole  of  mankind,  whether  individuals  or 
commimities,  are  by  nstoxe  liable  to  sin;  and 
there  is  no  law  that  can  ever  prevent  this,  since 
men  have  had  recourse  to  all  kinds  of  punishment 
without  effect,  adding  to  their  severity,  if  by  any 
means  they  might  restrain  the  outrages  of  the 
wicked. 

THE  INCEKTIYEB  OF  HOPE  AKD  LOVE. 

The  greatest  stimuli  in  every  undertaking  are 
hope  and  ambition;  the  one  points  the  way,  the 
other  follows  closely  on  its  heels;  the  one  devises 
the  mode  in  which  it  may  be  accomplished,  the 
other  suggests  the  aid  to  be  got  from  Fortune. 
These  two  principles  are  the  cause  of  all  our  evils ; 
and,  though  unseen,  are  much  stronger  than  the 
terror  which  wasteth  by  noonday.  And  then,  in 
addition  to  these.  Fortune  heraelf  is  active  in 
urging  men  to  the  encountering  of  dangers;  for, 
presenting  herself  suddenly  before  them,  she  in- 
cites even  the  faint-hearted  to  make  an  effort. 
And,  above  all,  this  is  the  case  with  communities, 
which  contend  for  matters  of  great  concernment, 
such  as  liberty,  or  the  dominion  over  others.  In 
the  general  ardor  each  individual  feels  himself 
roused  to  put  forth  his  strength  to  the  utmost. 

CONTRAST  OP  TIMES  OF  FEA^S  AKD  WAB. 

In  the  piping  times  of  peace  and  prosperity, 
communities,  as  well  as  individuals,  have  their 
feelings  as  well  as  nature  less  excited,  because 
they  are  not  under  the  compulsion  of  stem  neces- 
sities. Whereas  war,  which  strips  them  of  their 
daily  food,  is  a  rough  teacher,  and  renders  their 
passions  in  accordance  with  their  present  condi^ 
tion. 

WORDS  LOSE  THEIB  SIGNIFICANCE. 

They  changed  the  common  signification  of 
words  at  their  pleasure,  and  distorted  them,  in 
order  to  palliate  their  actions.  For  what  was 
once  thought  senseless  audacity  began  to  be  es- 
teemed contempt  of  danger  in  defence  of  a  friend ; 
prudent  caution  to  be  plausible  cowardice;  bash- 
fulness  to  be  the  pretext  for  sloth;  and  the  being 
wary  in  everything  as  only  another  word  for  lazi- 
ness. A  hot,  fiery  temper  was  looked  upon  as 
the  exhibition  of  a  manly  character;  circumspect 
and  calm  deliberation  to  be  a  specious  pretext  for 
intended  knavery.  He  who  was  subject  to  gusts 
of  passion  was  always  considered  trustwoiiJiy; 
who  presumed  to  contradict  was  ever  the  object 
of  suspicion.  He  who  succeeded  in  a  roguish 
scheme  was  wise,  but  he  who  anticipated  it  in 
others  was  still  a  more  able  genius;  but  he  whose 
foresight  enabled  him  to  be  above  all  such  pro- 
ceedings was  looked  up6n  as  one  who  put  an  end 
to  friendship,  and  was  awed  by  his  enemies.  In 
short,  the  highest  praise  was  considered  to  be 
due  to  him  who  forestalled  his  neighbor  in  doing 
mischief,  or  who  egged  on  another  to  it. 

VILLAINS. 

The  number  of  villains  is  large  in  this  world; 
and  they  are  more  successful  in  acquiring  a  name 


for  adroitness  than  their  dupes  are  for  goodnea. 
The  latter  cannot  refrain  from  blushing;  thef<K^ 
mer  rejoice  in  their  iniquities. 

PBECEDENTS. 

Men  are  foolish  emwigh,  in  their  desire  f of  ves- 

geance,  to  make  precedents  against  themsehosby 
infringing  those  laws  which  are  the  common  pro- 
tection of  mankind,  and  from  which  alone  they 
can  expect  aid  if  they  fall  into  difficulties. 

MAKE  ALLOWANCE  FOB  CHANCE  IN  EVEBTTHDrC. 

It  is  the  part  of  the  wise,  in  their  estimatea  d 
success,  to  make  due  allowance  for  the  eifecti  of 
chance.  These  men  will  be  more  likely  to  bear 
the  frowns  of  Fortune  with  equanimity;  and  will 
be  prepared  to  tliink  that  war  does  not  invarisbly 
take  the  direction  which  we  wish  to  give  it,  but 
that  to  which  Fortune  leads  us.  And  men  of  tius 
character  have  little  chance  of  failing  in  their 
schemes,  or  of  having  the  pedestal  of  their  fortuoe 
thrown  down,  because  they  are  too  much  puffed 
up  by  present  appearances. 


CALAMITIES    OF  WAB. 

And,  in  regard  to  the  calamities  of  war,  wliat 
need  is  there  to  relate,  in  minute  detail,  all  that 
happens  in  the  ears  of  men  who  have  only  too 
much  experience  of  them  ?  No  one  ever  plungw 
headlong  into  these  from  ignorance  of  what  will 
follow ;  nor  yet,  when  they  expect  to  gratify  their 
ambitious  views,  are  they  ever  deterred  by  fear. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  expectations  of  what  is  to 
be  gained  are  thought  to  overbalance  the  dangers 
that  are  likely  to  accrue;  an^  the  former  prefer  to 
undergo  any  danger  than  to  suffer  diminatioo  of 
their  present  possessions.  If  neither  party  seen 
likely  to  carry  out  their  views,  then  exhortatioiii 
to  mutual  agreement  seem  highly  proper. 


BEVENGE  NOT    CEBTAIN. 

Vengeance  does  not  necessarily  follow  becanae  a 
man  has  sustained  an  injury;  nor  is  power  sure  ol 
its  end  because  it  is  full  of  sanguine  expectationa. 
Fortime  hangs  up,  in  general,  her  unsteady  bal- 
ance, which,  while  little  dependence  can  be  placed 
upon  it,  yet  gives  us  most  useful  hints.  For,  as 
we  have  thus  a  wholesome  dread  of  each  other, 
we  advance  to  the  contest  with  thoughtful  pre- 
meditation. 

MIGHT  MAKES    RIGHT. 

For  it  is  more  disgraceful  for  men  in  high  office 
to  improve  their  private  fortune  by  specious  fraud 
than  by  open  violence.  Might  makes  right  in  the 
one  case;  while,  in  the  other,  man  throws  over  his 
proceedings  the  cloak  of  despicable  cunning. 

HOW  A  STATE  CAN  FBBSBBYE  ITSELF  FBBB. 

For  it  is  a  maxim  allowed,  that  no  state  can 
possibly  preserve  itself  free,  unless  it  be  a  natch 
for  neighboring  powers. 

THE  SANGUINE  NATUBB  OF    HOPE. 

It  is  the  usual  way  of  mankind  blindly  to  is* 
dulge  in  sanguine  hopes  of  gaining  a  favorite  ob- 
ject, and  to  throw  aside  with  despotic  scon  what- 
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ever  has  the  appearance  of  running  counter  to 
their  wishes. 

HOPK. 

Hope,  a  solace  in  dangerous  emei^encies,  is  not 
always  fatal  to  those  who  indulge  in  its  flattering 
tales,  if  they  are  in  a  position  to  bear  a  disappoint- 
ment. By  those,  however,  who  place  their  all  on 
the  hazai*d  of  a  cast,  its  delusions  (for  hope  is  ex- 
travagant in  its  nature)  are  then  only  known  by 
experience,  when  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  guard 
against  its  snares. 

HEX  HAVE  RECOUKSE  TO  DIVINATIONS  IN  CALAM- 
ITY. 

Be  not  like  the  mob  of  mankind,  who,  though 
they  might  be  saved  by  human  exertions,  as  soon 
as  faint  hopes  of  safety  are  visible,  have  recourse 
to  others  of  a  darker  cast, — to  necromancy,  fort- 
une-tellers, and  such  foolish  courses  as  hope  sug- 
gests to  draw  them  on  to  destruction. 

DISHONOB. 

For  you  will  be  no  longer  controlled  by  that 
sense  of  shame  which  leads  men  to  ruin  when 
dishonor  stares  them  in  the  face,  and  danger 
presses  them  from  behind.  For  many,  though 
tiiey  see  plainly  enough  into  what  evils  they  are 
going  to  plunge,  yet,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of 
dishonor, — so  powerful  is  the  force  of  one  bewitch- 
ing sound ! — feel  themselves  obliged  to  yield  to  a 
course  of  which  their  better  reason  may  disap- 
prove, and  rush  wilfully  into  irremediable  calam- 
ities, and  incur  a  more  shameful  weight  of  dis- 
honor through  their  own  mad  obstinacy  than 
Fortune  woula  have  awarded  them. 

MEN  WHO  MAINTAIN  THEMSELVES  IS  CREDIT. 

For  those  are  the  men  to  maintain  themselves 
with  credit  in  the  world,  who  never  suffer  their 
equals  to  insult  them,  who  show  proper  respect  to 
their  superiors,  and  act  with  thoughtful  kindness 
to  their  inferiors. 

EVEBYTHINO  XTSKIXOWS  18  MAGNIFIED. 

For  we  all  know  that  things  placed  at  the 
greatest  distance  from  us,  as  well  as  those  whose 
character  we  have  never  known  by  experience, 
are  most  apt  to  excite  our  admiration. 

SUCCESS. 

You  are  convinced  by  experience  that  very  few 
icings  are  brought  to  a  successful  issue  by  impetu- 
ous desire,  but  most  by  calm  and  prudent  fore- 
thought 

MONEY  THE  SINEWS  OF  WAB. 

For  they  are  possessed  of  plenty  of  money,  by 
means  of  which  war  and  every  other  human  en- 
terprise are  easily  brought  to  a  successful  end. ' 

THE  ASSAILANT  18  MOST  TO  BE  DREADED. 

The  opinions  of  men  depend  very  much  on  ru- 
mois;  and  they  have  a  greater  dread  of  an  enemy 
who  proclaims  himself  ready  to  begin  the  attack, 


than  of  one  who  merely  professes  his  intention  to 
defend  himself  against  assaults,  as  they  think  that 
there  will  be  then  only  an  equality  of  danger. 

THE  OOV^BNMENTT  OF    AN    OLIOABCHY  AND  DE- 
MOCRACY. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  a  democracy  is  a 
form  of  government  repugnant  to  the  dictates  of 
wisdom  and  justice;  that  those  who  are  the 
wealthiest  are  more  likely  to  conduct  public 
affaire  successfully.  To  this  I  answer,  in  the  first 
place,  that  by  the  word  people  is  meant  a  whole 
community,  including  every  individual;  whereas 
an  oligarchy  is  only  a  small  portion  of  the  people: 
in  the  next  place,  that  the  wealthy  are,  no  doubt, 
the  best  guardians  of  the  public  treasure,  and  that 
men  of  prudence  and  forethought  are  the  best  ad- 
visers in  public  matters;  but  the  people  in  the 
mass  are,  after  listening  to  a  discussion,  the  best 
judges  of  measures.  And  that  these  different 
ranks  of  citizens  are  tlius,  in  a  democracy,  able, 
both  as  a  part  and  as  a  whole,  to  enjoy  an  equality 
of  privilege.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  an  oligarchy 
compels  the  great  mass  of  the  people  to  share  tn 
the  dangers  of  the  state  while  it  not  onljf  monopo- 
lizes most  of  the  advantages,  but  actually  takes  to 
itself  everything  on  which  it  can  lay  its  hand. 

DANGER  IN    MULTITUDE  OF    OOUN8BLLOB8. 

A  multitude  of  generals  and  many  counsellors 
are  very  injurious. 

BEVBNOB  IS  8WKBT. 

Nay  more,  we  have  the  best  opportunity  of  re- 
venging ourselves  on  a  detested  enemy,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  proverb,  is  the  most  pleasant  thing 
in  the  world. 

HI8TOBY. 

History  is  philosophy  teaching  by  examples. 


TIMOCLES. 

FLOUBISHED  ABOUT  B.C.  340. 

TiMOCLES,  an  Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  mid- 
dle comedy,  who  flourished  about  B.C.  340.  Snidas 
gives  the  titles  of  nineteen  dramas. 


POVEBTY. 

For  poverty  sometimes  forces  many  to  do,  con- 
trary to  their  natural  disposition,  things  unworthy 
of  them. 

POVERTY, 

Poverty  sometimes  forces  many  to  do  acts  un- 
worthy of  them,  contraiy  to  their  natural  disposi- 
tion. 
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TYRT(EUa.--XENOPHON. 


TYRTCEUS. 

FL0VBI6HSD   ABOUT  B.c/660. 

TTBTOsns,  son  of  Archembrotus,  U  said  to  have 
been  bj  birth  an  Athenian,  but  became  a  citizen  of 
Lacedfldmou.  There  is  a  story  that  he  was  a  lame 
schoolmaster,  of  low  family  and  reputation,  whom 
the  Athenians,  when  applied  to  by  the  Lacedsemo- 
uians,  in  accordance  with  the  oracle,  purposely 
sent  as  the  most  inefficient  leader  they  could  se- 
lect; but  it  turned  out  that  his  poetry  achieved 
that  victory  which  his  physical  condition  seemed 
to  forbid  his  aspiring. 

TO  DIE  FOB  ONK'S   COUNTBT. 

It  is  honorable  for  a  brave  man  to  die,  having 
fallen  in  front  of  the  ranks,  fighting  for  his  fathei^ 
land. 

OOWABDICS. 

rtt  is  not  in  the  force  of  words  to  paint  the  varied 
ills  which  befall  a  man  if  he  has  been  actuated  by 
cowardice.  ' 


THE  BBAVK 

This  i«  virtue — this  the  noblest  meed  among 
men,  and  the  best  for  a  young  man  to  carry  off — 
this  is  a  eommon  good  to  a  city  and  all  its 
people,  namely,  whoever,  standing  firm,  is  fore- 
most of  the  embattled  train,  and  is  altogether  for- 
getful of  base  flight,  when  he  has  staked  his  life 
and  firm  spirit,  but  has  the  courage  to  die  beside 
his  neighbors.    Such  a  man  is  a  brave  warrior. 

THB  DEATH  OF  THE  BBAVE. 

He,  having  fallen  amidst  the  foremost,  loses  his 
life,  bringing  glory  to  his  city,  people,  and  father, 
pierced  in  many  places  through  breast  and  bossed 
shield,  and  througl\  his  armor  in  front.  Toung 
and  old  alike  lament  him  with  sad  regi-et  His 
tomb  and  children  are  famed  among  men,— chil- 
drens'  children,  and  his  whole  descendants  after 
him.  Never  does  his  fair  fame  or  name  perish; 
but  though  he  be  imder  the  ground,  he  becomes 
immortal.  Whoever  acting  nobly,  fighting  for 
country  and  childreii»  impetuooB  Ares  shall  have 
destroyed. 


XENOPHON. 


BOBN    PBOBABLY    BEFOBE    B.C.    444 — WAS    ALIVE 

B.C.  357. 

Xenophon,  the  illustrious  commander,  histo- 
rian, and  philosopher,  was  the  son  of  Gryllus,  an 
Athenian.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Socrates,  and 
made  rapid  progress  in  that  moral  wisdom  for 
which  his  master  was  so  eminent  He  joijied  the 
army  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  in  his  expedition 
against  his  brother  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  king  of 
Persia;  and  when  that  enterprise  proved  unfortu- 
nate, he  took  command  of  the  Greek  troops,  and 
assisted,  by  his  prudence  and  skill,  in  bringing 


them  safely  back  to  Greece.  When  Socrates  was 
put  to  death,  b.c.  399,  we  fUid  that  Xenophon  wv 
shortly  after  obliged  to  leave  Athens,  and  took 
refuge,  with  his  family,  at  Scillus,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  LacedsBmonians.  Here  he  spent 
twenty  years  in  exile,  hunting,  writing,  and  enter- 
taining his  friends.  After  tliis  long  residence,  he 
was  compelled  by  the  Eleans  to  leave  Scillus,  md  u 
said  to  have  ratired  to  Corinth.  Of  the  historical 
works -of  Xenophon,  the  ''Anabasis,"  or  the  His- 
tory of  the  Expedition  of  the  Younger  Cyras,  and 
of  the  Ketreat  of  the  Greeks  who  formed  part  of 
his  army,  has  immortalized  his  name. 

THE  GODS  OMNISCIENT. 

Socrates  thought  that  the  gods  knew  all  things, 
both  what  is  said,  what  is  done,  and  what  is  med- 
itated in  silence,  are  everywhere  present,  and  give 
warnings  to  men  of  everything  human. 


So  1  John  (Ui.  90)—' 
a]|oweth  all  things.' 


God  is  greater  than  our  heart  aod 


tt 


EVIL.  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Wherefore  fathers  keep  their  sons,  even  though 
they  be  virtuous,  from  the  society  of  the  wicked,  u 
they  consider  association  with-  the  virtuous  as 
likely  to  incline  them  to  virtue,  and  with  the 
wicked  as  sure  to  prove  its  destruction. 

The  truth  of  ttiia  is  borne  witness  to  bj  one  of  the  poets 
(Theognis  ▼.  85)—'*  From  every  good  man  thou  wilt  leen 
what  is  good;  but  if  thou  associateat  with  the  wicked,  shew 
wilt  lose  the  sense  that  is  in  thee/*  And  another  poet  sajrs- 
'*  A  good  man  is  at  one  time  good,  and  at  another  bad.*' 

a 

GOD  KNOWS  BEST  WHAT  18  GOOD  FOR  MAN. 

Socrates,  prayed  to  the  gods  simply  that  they 
would  give  him  w^hat  was  good,  inasmuch  as  the 
gods  knew  best  what  things  are  good  for  roan. 
Those  who  prayed  for  gold,  or  silver,  or  high 
power,  ur  anything  of  that  kind,  he  regarded  m 
doing  the  same  as  if  they  praye<|  that  they  might 
play  at  dice,  or  fight,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  ol 
which  the  result  was  dependent  on  chance. 

So  Matt.  (vl.  7)—"  But  when  ye  pray,  use  not  vain  repetttfont. 
as  the  heathen  do;  for  they  think  that  they  shall  be  heard  for 
their  much  speaking." 


(( 


THE  POOB  widow's  MITE." 


When  Socrates  presented  small  sacrifices  fron 
his  small  means,  he  considered  that  he  was  not  at 
all  inferior  in  merit  to  those  who  offered  many  and 
great  sacrifices  from  ample  and  abundant  means: 
for  he  said  tJiat  it  was  not  becoming  for  the  gods 
to  delight  in  large  rather  than  in  sm^  sacrifices. 

WHO  ABE  MOST  BESPECTFUIi  TO  THE  GODS. 

Dost  thou  not  see  that  the  oldest  and  wisest  of 
human  communities  and  cities  and  nations  show 
most  respect  to  the  gods,  and  that  the  wisest  agi^ 
of  man  is  most  careful  of  the  worship  of  the  gods? 

GOD  OMXIPBESENT  AUD  OMNISCIEirr. 

The  Divinity  is  so  great,  and  of  such  a  charac- 
ter, that  He  both  sees  and  hears  all  things,  if 
everywhere  present,  and  attends  to  all  things  at 
once. 


XENOPBON, 
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So  PkUiiis  (cU.  95)-"  or  old  hast  Thou  laid  flM  f<mndatkn  of 
the  earth;  and  the  heaTens  are  the  work  of  Thy  handa.  Tbaj 
ahaO  perish,  but  Thou  shalt  endure;  yea,  aU  of  them  ahall 
wax  old  like  a  garment;  aa  a  vesture  aholt  Thou  change  them, 
•Dd  th«r  Shan  be  changed.  But  Thou  art  the  same,  and  Thy 
jcarB  shall  have  no  end.** 

THK  BEST  SAUCE. 

Dost  thou  not  know  that  he  who  eats  with  most 
pleasure  is  he  who  least  requires  sauce,  and  that 
he  who  drinks  with  the  greatest  pleasure  is  he 
who  least  desires  other  drink  than  that  which  he 
has? 

DIVINE  NATUBB  IS  PEBFECTIOir. 

I  think  to  want  nothing  is  to  resemble  the 
gods,  and  to  waht  as  little  as  possible  is  to  make 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  gods ;  that  the  Divine 
nature  is  perfection,  and  that  to  be  nearest  to  the 
Divine  nature  is  to  be  nearest  to  perfection. 

So  Finbna  a  0>— '*  I  will  take  no  bullock  out  of  thy  house, 
nor  he^^MlB  out  of  thy  folds:  for  every  beast  of  the  forest  is 
mine,  and  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills." 

HONOB  ODD. 

If  thou  wishest  the  gods  to  be  propitious  to 

thee,  thou  must  honor  the  gods. 

* 

SoFtelms  (CSV.  18>— "  The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  all  them  that 
caQ  upon-Him,  that  all  that  call  upon  TTim  in  truth." 

GOD  OBAI7T8  NOTHINO  WITHOUT  LABOB. 

The  gods  give  nothing  really  good  and  beautiful 
wifhout  labor  and  diligence. 

So  Genesis  (iii.  19)—"  In  ttie  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou 
eat  bread."  ^ 

WHAT  BENEFITS  CHILDBEIT  BSCBIYE  PBOM  THEIB 

PABENTS. 

Whonr  then,  said  Socrates,  can  we  find  receiying 
greater  advantages  from  any  persons  than  from 
their  parents?  Children,  whom  their  parents 
luLTe  brought  from  non-existence  into  existence,  to 
behold  so  many  beautiful  objects,  and  to  partake 
of  so  many  blessings  which  are  gi*anted  by  the 
gods  to  men:  blessings  which  appear  to  us  so  in- 
estimable that  we  shrink  in  the  highest  degree 
from  abandoning  them. 

TBE  LOW-MINDED  AND  THE  HONOBABLB. 

The  low-minded  thou  canst  not  gain  otherwise 
tbsQ  by  giving  them  something;  whereas  the 
honorable  and  the  good  thou  mayest  best  attract 
by  treating  them  in  a  kuidly  manner. 

WS  ABE  MEMBEBS  OF  ONE  BODY  TO  ASSIST  BACH 

OTHBB. 

At  present,  Socrates  said,  you  are  in  the  same 
state  as  if  the  two  hands,  which  the  gods  have 
nisde  to  shssist  each  other,  should  neglect  their 
daty,  and  begin  to  impede  each  other.  Would  it 
not  be  a  great  folly  and  misfortune  to  use  for  our 
bnrt  what  was  intended  for  our  benefit  ? 

THE  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  A  OENEBAL. 

Bnt,  said  Socrates,  this  is  much  the  best  part  of 
^e  qualifications  of  a  general:  for  a  general  must 
be  skilful  in  preparing  what  is  necessary  for  war, 


I  furnishing  provisioBS  for  his  soldiers;  a  ma&  of 
mechanical  contrivance  and  activity,  careful,  per- 
severing, sagacious,  affectionate,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  severe;  open,  yet  crafty;  careful  of  his  own, 
yet  ready  to  steal  from  others;  profuse,  yet  rapa- 
cious; lavish  of  presents,  yet  eager  to  acquire 
money;  cautious,  yet  enterprising, — and  many 
other  qualities,  both  natural  and  acquired,  which 
he  who  would  fill  tiie  office  of  general  well,  must 
pcwsess. 

BEST  MEN  HOST  PI0TT8  BEFOBE  OOD. 

Socrates  said  that  the  best  men  were  the  most 

observant  of  the  worship  of  the  gods. 

So  Joshua  (zziT.  10)—'*  As  for  me  and  my  house,  we  will 
serve  the  Lord." 

THE  LOOKS  AND  0ESTT7BES  SHOW  THE  CHABACTEB. 

Surely,  also,  nobleness  and  generosity  of  dispo- 
sition, lowness  of  mind  and  illiberality,  modesty 
and  intelligence,  insolence  And  stupidity,  are 
shown  both  in  the  countenance  and  gestures  of 
men,  whether  they  are  standing  or  moving. 

GOD  SHOWS  HIMSELF  BY  HIS  WOBKS. 

He  who  arranges  and  holds  together  the  whole 
universe,  in  which  are  all  things  beautiful  and 
good,  and  who  preserves  it  always  unimpaired, 
undisordered,  and  lindecaying,  obeying  His  will 
swifter  than  thought,  and  without  irregularity,  is 
Himself  manifested  only  in  the  performance  of  His 
mighty  works,  but  Is  invisible  to  us  while  He  is 
regulating  them. 

THE  SOUL  OF  MAN. 

The  soul  of  man  is  part  of  the  Divinity,  if  there 
be  any  part  of  man  really  so. 

So  Bomaos  (v.  6)—*'  Because  the  love  of  GKxi  is  shed  abroad 
in  our  hearts  by  the  Holj  Ghost,  which  is  given  unto  ua.** 

ALL  MEN  HAVE  WOBSHIPPED  OOD  FBOM  THE  BE- 
GINNING OF  THE  WOBLD. 

It  is  believed  that  the  gods  have  been  wor- 
shipped by  all  men  from  the  very  beginning. 

HONOB  THE  GODS  ACGOBDING  TO  YOUB  MEANS. 

It  becomes  the  man  who  fails  in  no  ways  to 
honor  the  gods  to  the  best  of  his  means,  to  be  of 
good  courage,  hoping  for  the  greatest  blessings; 
for  no  one  can  with  reason  hope  for  greater  bless- 
ings from  others  than  from  those  who  are  able  to 
benefit  him  most. 

So  Psalms  (xzziL  10)—"  He  that  trusteth  in  the  Lord,  mercy 
shall  oioompaas  him  about." 

THE  OMNIPBESENCE  OF  GOD. 

The  fury  of  the  gods  I  know  not  how  any  man 
may  escape  by  flight,  nor  in  what  darkness  he 
could  hide  himself,  nor  in  what  strong  place  he 
could  take  refuge.  For  all  things  are  everywhere 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  gods,  and  they  rule  in 
the  armies  of  heaven  as  among  the  inhabitants  of 
he  earth! 

BULEBS  ABE  NEOESSABY. 

For  without  rulers  and  directors  nothing  honor 
able  or  useful  can  be  accomplished,  to  sum  up  in 
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XENOPHON. 


one  word,   aoywhdte;  but  chiefly  of  all  in  the 
affairs  of  war. 

THE    BBAYB  LIVE  WHEBE    THE    COWARD  DIBS  IN 

BATTLE. 

For  I  have  always  observed  this,  fellow-soldiers, 
that  those  who  use  every  means  to  save  their  lives 
in  war  generally  meet  with  a  base  and  disgraceful 
death;  whereas  those  who  feel  that  deatii  is  the 
common  and  allotted  fate  of  all  men,  I  often  see 


to  reach  old  age,  and  while  they  live  they  enjoy 
a  happy  life. 

FBAI8E  IS   THE  SWEETEST  OF  ALL  SOUNDS. 

The  sweetest  of  all  sounds  is  praise. 

IMPOSSIBLE  TO  DO  ALL  THIKG8  WELL. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  man  attempting  many 
things  to  do  them  all  welL 


GREAT  THOUGHTS  FROM  LATIN  AUTHORS. 


PREFACE  TO  THIRD  EDITION. 

LiTTLK  need  be  added  to  what  was  stated  in 
former  editions  of  this  work.  The  illustrations 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  have  been  in- 
creased, and  many  new  passages  have  been  given. 
Few  of  the  ways  that  conduct  to  virtue  are  more 
full  of  pleasantness  and  peace  than  that  which 
leads  us  to  warm  our  hearts  by  putting  them  in 
close  contact  with  noble  natures.  '*  I  am  not  the 
rose,  but  I  live  with  the  rose,''  says  the  Eastern 
apologue, "  and  so  I  have  become  sweet."  It  i^as 
a  strong  conviction  of  the  truth  of  this  apoph- 
thegm that  induced  the  Editor  to  spend  many  of 
Uie  leisure  hours  of  a  busy  life  in  bringing  together 
the  beautiful  thoughts  of  ancient  writers;  and  he 
was  induced  to  present  them  to  the  public,  in  the 
hope  that  many,  who  have  little  time  to  devote  to 
the  study  of  the  Classics,  would  be  glad  to  renew 
their  acquaintance  with  the  finer  emanations  of 
the  Roman  masters. 

The  Editor  has  not  been  disappointed  in  his  ex- 
pectations, for  the  sale  of  the  work  has  continued 
to  increase,  and  proves  that  there  is  a  large  num- 
her  of  educated  minds  who  take  delight  in  the  wis- 
dom of  the  ancients.  Each  quotation  is  a  separate 
bait,  a  temptation  to  feel  greatly  and  to  do  greatly ; 
and  a  friend,  whose  delicate  health  has  obliged 
him  to  retii*e  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  very 
beautifully  remarks  that  their  charm  for  the  old 
and  infirm  is  scarcely  less.  To  such  ''it  is  noth- 
ing short  of  delightful  to  have  a  book  at  hand 
which  will  suit  itself  either  to  the  exigencies  or 
the  deficiencies  of  the  minute,  with  an  elastic 
power  of  adaptability  which  no  living  friend  can 
possess."  It  was  for  those  of  lofty  aspirations 
among  the  young,  and  for  men  of  cultivated  minds 
among  the  old,  that  the  Editor  attempted  to  make 
a  selection  from  a  treasure  that  has  continued  to 
accumulate  from  the  earliest  times,  till  it  now 
comprehends  a  brief  abstract  of  the  wisdom  of  all 
a«es. 
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GEEAT  THOUGHT 


LATEST   AUTHORS. 


AJanANUS  MABCELLDfUS. 

IX  ABOUT  A.D.  SCO  TO  A.D.  3M. 

AmoAinrB  HABCKLLnrDB,  »  oatiTe  of  Antloeh 
LSrrift,  waa  the  laat  subject  of  Kome  who  com- 
a»d  ft  profane  histoiy  in  tbe  Latin  laai^afie. 
Ikte  pentMial  history  little  ia  known;  be  wae  an 
lev  in  tbe  army,  HKHMapanjiug  Uraicinus,  an 
)b  general  of  the  Emperor  Couatamtiua,  to  the 
Mt  in  3G(X  We  nest  flud  him  aocOBipanying 
■fiH  in  his  expedition  against  the  Persians,  har- 
(toaiTow  eaettpe  in  the  retreat  ot  the  Komaus. 
b  bistor;  extended  from  the  accession  of  NervA, 
J).  H,  to  the  death  of  Valens,  a.d.  378,  eompris- 
ig  a  period  of  282  years.  It  was  divided  into 
UrtT-ene  books,  of  which  the  ftnt  thirtasn  are 
Nt  What  renwins  Includes  tiwrelgo  of  Couatan- 
!■  from  A.D.  ses,  and  thoae  of  OaUaa.  Jalianna, 
IstiBaa,  Talentinianna,  and  Talena. 


Bant  isngtniBg  Hurt  they  can  beat  oommend 
kMHlnato  the  Etenial  by  erecting  stataes  to 
great  BeinK>  earnestly  deTote  themseWes  to 
B,  u  if  they  wen  certain  to  obtain  more  re- 
nd from  ienaeleea  idols  of  brass  than  from  the 
ntaouB  performance  of  honorable  duties. 


The  laiifiMg*  <a  tintk  ia  vnaAomtd  and  always 


»  gnat  tragla  willetw  of  Oncoa  i|p«ak  of 


^  llilM  If!  be  sbi^.  fbr  whole  bedr  riMD  be  foB  of 
HAH  PABAI.TSSD  BT  rATK. 

Tie  aemes  of  men  are  osoally  blunted  and  dead- 
*«d,  when  fate  lays  a  heavy  hand  upon  them. 

THK  HIKD  OF  HAM  tS  SLEEP. 

Hh  Bfaid  treed  from  the  phacUes  of  the  body, 
Hnt  ntHitff,  being  under  the  impreaaioiu  which 


cares  and  anxieties  have  made  upon 
tore  us  those  night  visions  which  i 


L(agfeBo«("A  pMljn  ot  Lift ")  expnasa 

rUt:— 

"  Tell  ma  aot,  In  moiavful  muolMrs, 

'  Ute  I*  but  an  empty  Dmua  I ' 

for  tha  aoul  b  dead  Uiat  aliuiiban. 

And  tUags  ue  do*  irlut  Iber  seem. 

BnB7ToiiC"nM  Dreaas,"  L  B)«iyt;— 


Tbef  bate  a  wcdght  opon  oar  wsktog  fl 
Tha;  Uke  a  walght  from  off  our  waUiif 
Tb^  do  dlrUe  our  belag." 
lia>ia|iiniii  ("  lliiiiiiiii  ami  Iidliil.'  sotLti 
"  I  talk  ol  dn«ma; 
Whtoh  an  tto  dilldraD  ot  so  idle  bralB 
Beffot  <^  Dothlii^  but  Tain  Canlaay; 


Adrasteia,  whom  we  also  calf  N 
often  {I  wish  it  were  always  so!) 
avenger  of  the  deeds  of  tbe  impioui 
warder  of  the  righteous — being  a  cei 
law  of  the  Almighty  placed  over  the  n 
or  as  others  define  it,  a  self-exist 
angel  watching  over  each  individual 
trolled  power;  which  theologians  a 
assuming  to  be  the  danghter  of  Joet 
to  look  down  on  all  things  earthly  fr 
ses  of  eternity.  She,  as  the  dlrectrei 
canaes,  Uie  arbibwas  and  Judge  of 
over  the  um  coutainlnji  the  fates  of 
out  at  will  the  lots  of  life;  and  endin 
ently  at  times  from  what  she  seemei 
tended,  tarns  round  our  fates  with  ant 
Aitd  binding  with  the  Indissolnble  ct 
sity  the  pride  of  man,  vainly  puffed  i 
ing  the  ups  and  downs  of  life,  as  shi 
to  turn  them;  now  she  throws  him  d 
lofty  seat,  and  again  lifting  the  oprij 
lowest  bottom  raises  him  to  tbe  pini 
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A  U80mU8. 


EXCEPTIONS  TO  EVERY  RULE. 

But  in  the  midst  of  thorns  roses  spring  up,  and 
amidst  savage  beasts  some  are  tame. 


So  Faalm  xxz.  5:— 

**  Weeping  11147  endure  for  a  night,  but  joy  oometh  in  the 
morning/' 

AliMOST  ALL  DIFFICULTIES  MAY  BE  OVERCOME 

BY  PRUDENCE. 

Almost  all  difficulties  may  be  got  the  better  of 
by  prudent  thought,  revolving  and  pondering 
much  in  the  mind. 

MAN  ABLE  TO  FORESEE  OOOD  AND  BAD. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  men  sometimes  are  able 
to  discern  what  is  profitable  and  what  is  hurtful 
to  them,  since  we  regard  their  minds  to  be  related 
to  the  heavenly  beings. 

THE  GENIUS  WATCHING  OVER  EACH. 

His  particular  Genius,  who  was  placed  to  watch 
over  his  life,  was  thought  to  have  abandoned  him, 
as  he  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  world.  For 
theologians  say,  that  to  all  men,  when  they  are 
t>om,  certain  divine  beings  are  attached  to  direct 
their  actions,  though  visible  to  very  few,  only  to 
those  who  are  distinguished  by  many  virtuous 
qualities. 

THE  WILL  OF  HEAVEN. 

No  power  or  virtue  of  man  could  ever  have  de- 
served that,  what  has  been  fated,  should  not  have 
taken  place. 

Shakespeare  C  Henry  VI./'  Part  m.,  act  iv.  sc.  8)  says:— 

"  What  fateeHmpose,  that  men  must  needs  abide; 
It  boots  not  to  resist  both  wind  and  tide. " 

80  Psalm  czzzT.  5:— 

'*  For  I  know*  that  the  Lord  is  great,  and  that  our  Lord  is 
above  all  gods.  Whatsoever  the  Lord  pfteased,  that  did  he  in 
beaveUf  and  in  earth,  in  the  seas,  and  all  deep  places.'* 

MAN  PROPOSES,   GOD  DISPOSES. 

Tet  the  success  of  plans  and  the  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  them  do  not  at  all  times  agree,  seeing 
the  Gods  claim  to  themselves  the  right  to  decide 
as  to  the  final  result. 

80  ProTerbe  xvl.  9  :— 

"A  man's  heart  deviseth  his  way:  but  the  Lord  directeth 
his  steps." 

TRUTH  SOMETIMES  DANGEROUS. 

Truth  is  often  attended  with  danger. 

There  is  a  French  proverb  of  the  thirteenth  oentury,  whldi 
expjpeasos  this  idea:— 

Every  truth  is  not  good  to  be  said." 


it 


So  Mark  vl.  18:- 

**  For  John  had  said  unto  Herod,  It  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to 
have  thy  brother's  wife.  Therefore  Herodias  had  a  quarrel 
sfsalDSt  him,  and  would  have  killed  him;  but  she  oould  not." 

VICISSITUDES  OF  UFB. 

Any  one  that  is  prosperous  may  before  evening 
by  the  turn  of  fortune's  wheel  become  most 
wretched. 


THE  SAME  CHARACTER  PROUD  AND  HUMBLE. 

80  that  he  seemed,  when  he  felt  confidenee  in 
himself,  to  be  like  a  tragic  actor  declaiming  from 
the  high*heeled  buskin;  and  when  he  was  csst 
down,  to  be  more  humble  than  any  low  comedian 
in  his  sock. 

BUSINESS  FOR  IDLE  HANDS. 

Wicked  acts  are  accustomed  to  be  done  with  im- 
punity for  the  mere  desire  of  occupation. 


AUSONIUS. 


BORN  ABOUT  A.D.  815— DIED  ABOUT  A.D.  382. 

Decimus  Magnus  Ausonius,  a  Latin  poet  and 
grammarian,  was  a  native  of  Bordeaux,  bom  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  law,  and 
became  tutor  to  Gratian,  son  of  the  Emperor 
Valentinian,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  prsfeo> 
tus  of  Latium,  of  Libya,  and  of  Gaul,  and  at  last, 
in  the  year  870,  was  made  consul.  The  letter  of 
Gratian  conferring  the  dignity,  and  the  grateful 
reply  of  Ausonius  are  both  extant.  After  the  death 
of  Graldan  he  retired  from  public  life,  and  ended 
his  days  in  a  country  retreat  at  no  great  distanca 
from  his  native  city  about  a.d.  892,  in  the  reign  of 
HonoriuB.  There  can  be  no  doubt  from  several 
passages  in  his  works  that  he  was  a  Christian, 
though  the  licentious  nature  of  some  of  his  writ- 
ings proves  that  he  did  not  at  all  times  attend  to 
its  pure  doctrines.  He  was  the  author  of  many 
works,  which  have  been  preserved,  but  the  most 
celebrated  are  his  twenty  Eclogues,  of  which  tiit 
tenth,  entitled  Mosellaf  is  a  description  of  tit* 
river  Moselle,  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  lus 
powers  as  a  poet,  though  the  same  faults  pervade 
it  as  his  other  works — ^want  of  simplicity,  tastSi 
easiness  of  versification,  and  purity  of  langoaga 

advice  TO  THE  UPSTART. 

Whoever  thou  art  that  hast  become  rich  from 
great  poverty,  use  thy  good  fortune  with  modera- 
tion. 

BVEBTTHING  HUMAN  PKBI8HX8. 

Can  we  wonder  that  men  perish  and  are  forgot- 
ten when  their  noblest  and  most  enduring  woita 
decay  ?  Death  comes  even  to  monumental  struct- 
ures, and  oblivion  rests  on  tiie  most  illnstrioas 
names. 

A  MAN  OF  LETTERS. 

Because  thy  library  is  full  of  books,  which  thoa 
hast  bought,  dost  thou  think  thyself  a  man  of  let- 
ters ?  In  the  same  way,  lay  up  strings,  pleetia, 
and  lyres;  having  bought  all  these,  to-morrow  tbon 
wilt  be  a  musician. 

WELL  BEGUN,  HALF  DONE. 

Begin;  to  have  begun  is  half  of  the  work.  M 
the  half  still  remain;  again  begin  this  and  tiKW 
wilt  have  done  all. 


CJE8AB. 
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▲  FAYOB  8L0WLT  BB8TOT7SD. 

A  favor  which  is  tardily  bestowed  is  no  favor; 
for  a  favor  which  has  been  quickly  granted  is  a 
more  agreeable  favor. 

WHATXVSB  THOU  DOBST,  DO  IT  QUICKLY. 

If  thon  intendest  to  do  a  kind  act  do  it  quickly, 
and  then  thou  mayest  expect  gratitude:  a  favor 
gradgingly  conferred  causes  ingratitude. 

THB  UNQBATBFUL. 

The  earth  produces  nothing  worse  than  an  un- 
grateful man. 

Shakeqpeare  ("  As  You  like  It»"  act  IL  8C.  7)  says  :- 
**  Bknr,  blow,  thou  winter  wind. 
Thou  art  not  bo  unkind 
As  msn*8  ingratitode; 
Thy  tooth  is  not  bo  keen, 
Pecanae  tbon  art  not  seen, 
Althougii  thy  breath  be  ruda 

**  Fkeeae,  freeie,  thou  bittar  6ky« 
That  dost  not  bite  bo  nigh. 

As  beneflts  forgot : 
Though  thou  the  waters  warp, 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 
As  friend  remember'd  not." 

And  C*  Twelfth  Night,''  act  iil.  sc  1) :— 

**I  hate  ingratitade  more  in  a  man 
Than  liying,  ▼ainnees,  babbling,  drunkenness 
Orany  taint  of  vioe." 

FICKLBmSSS  OF  FOBTUSTB. 

Fortnne  is  never  stable,  is  always  turning,  al- 
ways changing;  throws  down  the  prosperous  and 
raises  the  humble. 

Bariptdes  (Fr.  Ino.  88)  sajrs:— 

^'ThoQ  seest  what  small  things  are  sufficient  to  bring  down 
^ynnts  who  hare  bad  along  ooune  of  proeperily  ;  even  one 
^poUstfais  man  from  his  lofty  seat  and  raises  another, 
kidin  hare  wings  :  for  I  see  those  who  once  had  them  fall- 
h^from  their  high  hopes." 

D^hitanCFr.  Com.  Gr.,  p  1008,  M.)  says  :— 

"As  Fortune  sometimes,  while  she  is  conferring  on  us  one 
.  food,  fai  doing  so  pumps  up  three  evils." 

HOW  VSTKiitES  ABB  IKCBBASBD. 

When  thou  causeth  fear  to  many,  then  [is-  the 
time  to  be  on  thy  guard. 

PBKSEBYB  EQUANIMITY. 

If  fortune  is  favorable,  be,  not  elated;  if  fort- 
une thunders,  be  not  cast  down. 

FEAB  CON8CIBNCB. 

When  about  to  commit  a  base  deed,  respect  thy- 
self if  thou  hast  no  other  witness. 

DfphOas,  who  flourished  b.c.  800  (Fr.Oom.  Gr.,  p.  1001,  M.), 
I  i^  nndi  to  the  same  effect  :— 

**For  whoever  does  not  feel  ashamed  before  Us  own  oon- 
(deuce,  wlien  he  has  committed  a  base  deed,  why  wHl  he 
fad  Mhsmed  before  another  who  is  unconscious  of  it  ? 


I" 


LABOB  DOWBY  CAUBB  OF  MISCHIEF. 

When  the  dowry  is  too  large,  it  is  often  the 
cause  of  much  mischief. 

BBOUK  HALF  DONB, 

M  about  whatever  thou  intendest  to  do:  the 
^pxuling  is  half  the  battle. 


BBTTUt  HOT  TO  BB  BOBH. 

Therefore  the  sentiment  of  the  Gi-eeks  is  best, 
for  they  say  that  it  is  best  for  man  not  to  be  bom, 
or  being  bom,  quickly  to  die. 

THB  8USPBCTED. 

The  suspected  and  the  man  really  guilty  seem  to 
differ  only  slightly. 


CiESAR. 

BOBB  B.C.  lOQ— DIBD  B.C.  44. 

C.  Julius  C^esab,  the  dictator,  the  son  of  0. 
Julius  CflBsar  and  Aurelia,  was  bom  on  the  12th  July 
B.C.  100,  and  murdered  on  the  15th  March  B.C.  44. 
He  attached  himself  to  the  popular  party,  and  mar- 
ried, B.C.  83,  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  L.  Cinna, 
one  of  the  chief  opponents  of  Sulla  ;  being  in  con- 
sequence proscribed  and  obliged  to  conceal  him- 
self for  some  time  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines. 
He  served  for  several  years  in  the  wars  of  Asia, 
but  returned  to  Rome  b.c.  78,  on  hearing  of  the 
death  of  Sulla.  He  became  quaestor  b.c.  68,  prsB- 
tor  B.C.  62,  reaching  the  consulship  b.c.  59,  when 
he  joined  Pompey  and  Crassus  in  an  agreement 
to  support  one  another  and  divide  the  power 
between  themselves.  This  was  what  was  called 
the  first  triumvirate;  and  to  make  his  union  with 
Pompey  still  more  intimate,  he  gave  him  his 
daughter  Julia  in  marriage.  He  married  at  the 
same  time  Calpumia,  the  daughter  of  L.  Piso, 
who  was  consul  the  following  year.  Obtaining 
the  province  of  Gaul,  he  was  occupied  for  nine 
years  in  its  subjugation,  conquering  the  whole  of 
Transalpine  Gaul,  which  had  hitherto  been  inde- 
pendent of  the  Romans,  with  the  exception  of  the 
part  called  Provincia:  he  twice  crossed  the  Rhine, 
and  carried  the  terror  of  the  Roman  arms  across 
that  river,  and  he  twice  landed  in  Britain,  which 
had  hitherto  been  unknown  to  the  Romans. 
While  Cesar  had  been  thus  actively  engaged  in 
Gaul,  affairs  in  Rome  had  taken  a  turn  which 
threatened  a  speedy  rupture  between  him  and 
Pompey.  The  ten  years  of  Cassar's  government 
would  expire  at  the  end  of  b.c.  49,  and  he  was 
therefore  resolved  to  obtain  the  consulship  for 
B.C.  48,  as  he  would  otherwise  be  reduced  to  a  pri- 
vate station.  Pompey  joined  the  aristocratical 
party,  and  prepared  to  resist  the  proceedings  of 
his  opponent  ;  but  Caesar  crossed  the  Rubicon, 
which  separated  his  province  from  Italy,  and  in 
three  months  subdued  the  whole  of  Italy.  Having 
defeated  his  rival  Pompey  in  the  plains  of  Phar^ 
salia  B.C.  48,  he  became  undisputed  master  of  the 
Roman  empire.  He  caused  himself  to  be  pro-' 
claimed  perpetual  dictator,  and  had  actually  con- 
sented to  accept  the  imperial  throne,  when  he  was 
murdered  by  the  republican  party,  who  hoped  by 
his  death  to  restore  the  old  constitution.  He  fell 
in  the  Senate  House  on  the  15th  March  b.c.  44. 
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CATULLUS. 


PUHISH1CS5T  OF  WICKEDinBSS. 

The  gods  sometimeB  fj^i^uit  greater  proflpeiity 
and  a  longer  period  of  impunity  to  those  whom 
they  wish  to  punish  for  their  crimes,  in  order  that 
they  may  feel  more  acutely  a  change  of  circum- 
stances. 

BIGHTS  OF  WAR. 

It  is  the  right  of  war  for  conquerors  to  treat 
those  whom  they  have  conquered  according  to 
their  pleasure. 

■ 

WINE. 

They  allowed  no  wine  or  other  luxuries  to  be 
imported,  because  they  believed  they  had  a  ten- 
dency to  enervate  the  mind  and  make  men  less 
brave  in  battle. 

GAULS. 

The  Gauls  are  hasty  and  precipitate  in  their  res- 
olutions. 

GAULS. 

Almost  all  the  Gauls  are  fond  of  change,  and 
easily  excited  to  war,  while  they  are  at  the  same 
time  attached  to  liberty  and  hate  slavery. 

THE  WISH  IS  FATHER  TO  THE  THOUGHT. 

Men  willingly  believe  what  they  wish. 

IBOTATIV^p:  OHABACTEB  OF  THE  GAULS. 

They  are  a  race  of  consummate  ingenuity,  and 
possess  wonderful  powers  to  imitate  whatever 
they  see  done  by  others. 

FEAB. 

In  extreme  danger,  fear  turns  a  deaf  ear  to 
every  feeling  of  pity. 

TO  THROW  BLAME  ON  THE  BEAD. 

That  he  knew,  and  was  well  aware,  that  nothing 
was  easier  than  to  ascribe  the  blame  of  an  act  to 
the  dead. 


vt 


The  French  have  a  proverb,  ^  Les  mort  font  tonjoura  tort. 
TBIVIAL   CAUSES  IN  WAB. 

In  war  important  events  are  produced  by  trivial 
caoaes. 


CATULLUS. 

BORN  B.t5.   87— DIED  ABOUT  B.C.  47. 

Caius  Valebius  Catullus,  a  celebrated  Latin 
poet,  was  bom  at  Sirmio,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ve- 
rona, B.C.  87,  one  year  before  the  historian  Sal- 
lust.  His  father  was  the  friend  of  Julius  C»sar, 
and  Catullus  himself  was  on  intimate  terms  of 
friendship  with  all  the  most  illustrious  men  of 
his  age.  His  time  was  spent  principally  at  Rome 
or  in  his  villa  near  Tibur.  It  is  not  known  when 
he  died,  but  it  must  have  been  subsequently  to 
B.C.  47)  aa  he  mentions  the  consulship  of  Yatinius. 


He  was  the  author  of  116  poems,  which  we  still 
possess.  They  are  partly  epigrammatic,  putiy 
elegiac,  with  a  few  lyrical  pieces.  Cat&lliis  was 
deeply  imbued  with  the  ;spiril  of  Greek  poetry, 
and  had  formed  his  taste  on  that  model. 


He  is  now  travelling  along  that  darksome  path 
to  the  bourne  from  which,  they  say,  no  one  ever 
returns. 


THB  WBiaPSBOrO  OF  ths 

For  on  the  ridge  of  Cytorus  it  often  gaTe  forth  a 
hissing,  while  the  leaves  spoke.    . 

Tennyson  ('*  The  Prlnoess  ")  thus  exprooMs  tJw  same  idea:- 
Ab  in  a  poplar  grove  when  a  light  wind  wakes 
A  lisping  of  the  innnmeroua  leaf,  and  dfea. 
Each  hiadng  in  hia  D0ighhor*a  < 


4( 


ONE  ETEBNAL  NIGHT  TO  AIX. 

Suns  may  set  and  rise;  we,  when  our  short  day 
has  closed,  must  sleep  on  during  one  uever-ending 
night. 

Young,  in  his  "Nlg^  ThoughtB**  (No.  6),  says  hi  a 
different  tone:— 


t( 


Look  nature  through,  ^tis  reyolutlon  aB; 
All  change,  no  death;  day  follows  nigfal;  and  id^A 
The  dying  day;  Stan  rise,  and  set  and  risa 
Earth  takes  the  example.    See  the  Summer,  gay 
With  her  green  chaplets  and  ambrosial  flowera, 
Droops  into  paOid  Autuma:  Whiter  gray. 
Horrid  with  frost  and  turbulent  with  atocm. 
Blows  Autumn  and  his  golden  fruits  away, 
Then  melts  into  the  Spring:  soft  Spring,  wiOi 
FaTonian,  from  wann  chambers  of  the  Booth 
Becalls  the  first    All,  to  reflouriah.  Cades; 
As  in  a  wheel  all  sinks,  to  reaaoend; 
Emblems  of  man,  who  passnn,  not  ezplras.** 

Bee  Sir  Walter  Soott's  kunent  over  Pin  and  FOk  la  flw  te- 
trodnctkn  to  "  Biarmlen,'*  begiBnlBg<— 

''  To  mute  and  to  material  things 
New  life  revolving  sununer  brings^**  etc 

GROSS  PLEASURES. 

Gross  and  mlgar  pleasures.  ' 

A  STUPID   BOOST. 

That  stupid  booby  of  mine  is  so  crazy  that  he 
neither  sees  nor  h^ars,  and  even  knows  not  who 
he  is,  or  whether  he  exists  at  all. 

"  So  benumbed  hi  his  wits  is  my  booby,  that  be 
Is  as  deaf  and  as  blind  as  a  bunard  can  be; 
Tea,  he  knows  not,  the  oaf,  who  himself  is  or  what^ 
Or  whether  in  fact,  he  exists  or  does  not,  "-4faBiii. 

THE  MOTE  IN  OUR  OWK  ETS. 

Everyone  has  his  faults,  but  we  see  notliie 
wallet  that  is  behind. 

Bums  says:— 

"  O  wad  some  power  the  giftiegie  us 
To  see  ouriels  as  tttwrs  see  m." 
So  Psalm  zix.  18:^ 

"Who  can  understand  his  errors?  deanae  thou  me  txom. 
secret  (aults." 

THE  PLEASURE  OF   BB8T  AFTER  LABOR. 

Oh,  what  is  more  sweet  than,  when  Hm  mind, 
sdt  free  from  care,  lays  its  burden  down;  aod^ 
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vben  spent  with  dktaat  travel,  we  oome  back  to 
itai  home,  uid  rest  our  limbs  on  the  wished-for 
bed  ?  This,  this  alone,  repays  such  toils  as  these  I 

SIIXT  LAUOHTBB. 

A  silly  laugh's  the  silliest  thing  I  know. 

swjBST  xssnsros,  fasbwxll. 
0  sweet  meetingB  of  friends,  tenwelL 


!▼.) 


the  Mine 


idea  Teij  beautifuUy:— 

"TBare,  Idle  tean,  I  IcDow  not  what  they  BMAn, 
T«ara  fhKD  the  depth  of  WMiie  divine  dMpair 
Btae  in  the  heert^  and  gather  in  the  eyes. 
In  looking  on  the  happy  Autumn  fields. 
And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  more.*^ 

THX   LOYS-SICK. 

Peer  for  the  gods  he  seems  to  me 
And  mightier,  if  that  may  be, 
Who,  Bitting  face  to  face  with  thee. 

Can  there  serenely  gaze; 
Can  hear  thee  sweetly  speak  the  while, 
Can  see  th«e,  Lesbia,  sweetly  smile, 
Joys  that  from  me  my  senses  wile. 

And  leave  me  in  a  maze. 
For,  ever,  when  thy  face  I  view. 
My  voice  is  to  its  task  untrue. 
My  tongue  is  paralysed,  and  through 

Each  limb  a  subtle  flame 
Bans  swiftly,  murmurs  dim  arise 
Within  my  ears,  across  my  eyes 
A  sudden  darkness  spreads,  and  sighs 

And  tremors  shake  my  frame. 

MABTiir. 

PAJJ9IBD  OLD  AGS. 

Till  hoary  age  shall  steal  on  thee, 
With  loitering  step  and  trembling  knee. 
And  palsied  head,  that  ever  bent, 
To  all  in  aJl  things  nods  assent-^^MABTiN, 

TflSBS  IS  A  TIDE  IS  THB  AFFAIB8  OF  MEI7. 

What  is  granted  by  the  gods  more  desirable 
ftBQ  a  lucky  moment  ? 

THE  YIBOIN. 

As  the  flower  grows  apart  in  tihe  secluded  gar- 
Alt  unknown  to  the  cattle,  bruised  by  no  plough, 
Vnidled  by  the  breezes,  strengthened  by  the  rays 
•f  the  son,  and  nourished  by  the  rains  of  heaven; 
■ttnyaboy  andgirl  have  desired  to  pluck  it;  when 
fte  same  flower,  plucked  by  some  tiny  hand,  has 
btt  its  beauty,  no  boys  or  girls  have  desired  it;  so 
b  the  virgin,  while  she  remains  so,  while  she  is 
kelofed  by  her  friends,  but  when  she  has  lost  her 
dttste  flower,  she  is  neither  pleasing  to  the  youth 
Bor  beloved  by  the  girls. 

THE  RiAnO  BBEBZE. 

As  when  at  early  dawn  the  western  breeze 
^■to  a  ripple  breaks  the  slumbering  seas. 
Which  gently  stirr'd,  move  slowly  on  at  flrst. 
And  into  piglings  low  of  laughter  burst 
A^,  as  fresher  blows  the  rising  blast, 
™  waves  crowd  onward  faster  and  more  fast, 


floating  away  till  they  are  lost  to  sight 
Beneath  the  glow  of  the  empurpled  light. 
So  from  the  royal  haUs,  and  far  from  view. 
Each  to  his  home  with  wand' ring  steps  withdrew. 

Mabtih. 

confouin]^ing  of  biobt  ahd  wboko. 

The  confounding  of  all  right  and  wrong  in  the 
wild  fury  of  war  has  averted  from  us  the  gracious 
smile  of  heaven. 

FICKXiEKBSS  OF  WOMAN. 

The  vows  that  woman  makes  to  her  fond  lover 
are  only  fit  to  be  written  on  air  or  on  the  swiftly- 
passing  stream. 

DIFFICULT  TO  BBLINQUIBH  A  CONFIBMBD  PA88IOV. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  up  at  once  a  long-cherished 
passion. 

THE  INCONSISTENCIES  OF  LOVE. 

I  hate  and  I  love.  Why  I  do  so,  thou  mayest 
perhaps  inquire:  I  know  not;  but  I  feel  that  it  is 
ao,  and  I  am  tormented. 


CICERO. 

BOBN  B.C.  lO^—DIED  B.C.  48. 

M.  TuLLius  CiCEBO,  bom  on  the  8d  January  b.c. 
106,  was  a  native  of  l^e  city  of  Arpinum,  but  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Rome  under  Greek  masters, 
more  particularly  under  the  renowned  Archias  of 
Antioch.  During  the  scenes  of  strife  and  blood- 
shed between  Marine  and  Sulla,  he  identified  him- 
self with  neither  party,  devoting  his  time  to  those 
studies  which  were  essential  to  him  as  a  lawyer 
and  an  orator.  When  tranquillity  was  restored,  he^ 
came  forward  as  a  pleader  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  but  thinking  that  there  was  great  room  for 
impsovement  in  his  style  of  composition  and  mode 
of  delivery,  he  .determined  to  quit  Italy  and  visit 
the  great  fountains  of  arts  and  eloquence.  He  re- 
mained six  months  at  Athens,  and  then  made  a 
complete  tour  of  Asia  Minor,  returning  to  Rome 
after  an  absence  of  two  years,  B.c  T7.  His  great 
talents,  developed  by  such  careful  and  judicious 
training  under  the  most  cultivated  masters,  could 
not  fail  to  command  success.  Though  possessed 
of  no  family  influence,  he  was  elected  qu»stor  b.c. 
76,  and,  having  Sicily  as  his  province,  he  dis- 
charged his  trust  so  faithfully  that  he  gained  the 
love  and  esteem  of  all  the  Sicilians.  He  undertook 
some  years  afterwards  the  prosecution  of  Yerres, 
who  had  been  prietor  of  Sicily,  and  was  charged 
with  many  flagrant  acts  of  extortion.  This  prose- 
cution was  successful,  and  Yerres,  despairing  of 
being  able  to  defend  himself,  went  into  voluntary 
exile.  He  was  appointed  consul  b.c.  63,  and  gained 
great  glory  by  suppressing  the  conspiracy  formed 
by  Catiline  and  his  accomplices  for  the  subversion 
of  the  commonwealth.     For  this  great  service 
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he  was  honored  with  the  title  of  Pater  PatrisD, 
father  of  his  country.    His  good  fortune,  however, 
at  last  failed  him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  yield 
to  the  storm  that  broke  upon  him.    He  quitted 
Borne  B.C.  58,  and  crossed  over  to  Greece.    His 
,  correspondence  during  the  whole  period  of  his 
exile  presents  the  melancholy  picture  of  a  man 
crushed  and  paralyzed  by  a  sudden  reverse  of  fort- 
une.   The  following  year  he  was  recalled,  and  we 
then  find  him  employing  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  in  pleading  causes  or  living  in  the  country, 
where  he  composed  his  two  great  political  works, 
the    Be   Republicd   and    the    De   Legibus,     He 
was  appointed  pro-consul  of  Cilicia,  and  his  ad- 
ministration of  that  province  gained  him  great 
honor.    At  the  close  of  the  year  he  returned  to 
Rome,  where  he  fell,  as  he  says,  into   the  very 
flame  of  civil  discord,  and  found  war  had  broken 
out  between  Pompey  and  C»sar.     After  much 
vacillation  he  joined  Pompey,  but  after  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia  B.C.  48,  he  threw  himself  on  the  mercy 
of  the  conqueror,  by  whom   he  was   forgiven. 
Cicero  was  now  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own  pur- 
suits without  interruption,  and  accordingly,  until 
the  death  of  Caesar  b.c.  44,  devoted  himself  with 
assiduity  to  literary  studies.    During  these  years 
he  composed  nearly  the  whole  of  his  most  impor- 
tant works  on  rhetoric  and  philosophy.    However, 
he  paid  constant  attention  to  public  aifairs.    From 
the  beginning  of  the  year  b.c.  43  to  the  end  of 
April,  Cicero  was  at  the  height  of  his  glory;  with- 
in this  space  the  last  twelve  Philippics  were  all 
delivered,  and  listened  to  with  rapturous  applause. 
Octavius,  however,  joined  with  Lepidus  and  An- 
tony, usurping  the  whole  power  of  the  state,  and 
their  first  step  was  to  make  out  a  list  of  the  pro- 
scribed, among  whom  Cicero  was  marked  for  im- 
mediate destruction.    He   made  an    attempt  to 
escape,  but  thinking  it  vain,  submitted  to  his  fate. 
The  assassins  out  Qff  his  head  and  hands,  which 
were   conveyed  to  Rome,  and  by  the  orders  of 
Antony  nailed  to  the  rostra. 

ABTS. 

All  the  arts,  which  have  a  tendency  to  rais0  man 
in  the  scale  of  being,  have  a  certain  common  bond 
of  union,  and  are  connected,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  say  so,  by  blood  relationship  with  one  another. 

LITEBATUBE. 

Do  you  imagine  that  I  could  find  materials  for 
my  daily  speeches  on  such  a  variety  of  subjects, 
if  I  did  not  improve  my  mind  by  literary  pursuits; 
or  that  I  could  bear  up  against  such  a  strain,  if  I 
did  not  relieve  it  occasionally  by  philosophical  in- 
quiries ? 

olobt  and  honob  only  desirable. 
For,  if  I  had  not  been  thoroughly  convinced 
from  my  youth  upwards  by  the  pi-ecepts  of  many 
philosophers,  and  by  my  own  literary  investigar- 
tions,  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  life  really 
worthy  of  being  desired  except  glory  and  honor, 
and  that,  in  the  pursuit  of  these,  even  bodily  tort- 
ure, death,  and  banishment  are  of  little  account, 
never  would  I  have  rushed  in  your  defence  to  so 


many,  and  such  severe  struggles,  nor  exposed  b| 
self  to  the  daily  attacks  of  these  abandoned  etti 
zens. 

NATUBAL  abilities    AND  EDUCATION  COI- 

TBABTED. 

I  add  this  also,  that  nature  without  edaeatii! 
has  of  tener  raised  man  to  glory  and  virtue,  tin 
education  without  natural  abilitieB. 


We  find  the  very  opposito  •tatement  made  by  < 
elegies  (Fr.  6  8c.):— 
''  There  are  more  men  ennobled  by  atady  tiian  hy  naloR.* 
And  EpichannuBCStob.zdx.  64)  has  the  same  idem:-  . 
**  Friends,  study  gives  more  than  a  noble  natora.* 

LITEBATUBE. 

For  the  other  employments  of  life  do  not  n 
all  time,  ages,  or  places;  whereas  literary  studi 
employ  the  thoughts  of  the  young,  are  the  del^ 
of  the  aged,  the  ornament  of  prosperity,  the  ca 
fort  and  refuge  of  adversity,  our  amusement 
home,  no  impediment  to  us  abroad,  employ  o 
thoughts  on  our  beds,  attend  us  on  our  jonmq 
and  do  not  leave  us  in  the  country. 

Jeremy  Taylor  thus  qpeaks  of  literature:— 

"  Books  are  a  guide  in  yoifth  and  an  entertafaizBeal  1 
age.  They  help  us  to  forget  the  crossnees  of  menand  ttafei 
oomi)oee  our  cares,  and  lay  oar  diBappointmenti  adi 
When  we  are  weary  of  the  living,  we  may  repair  to  the  da 
who  have  nothing  of  peeyishnesB,  pride,  or  design  in  fl 
conversation." 

And  Addison  says:— 

'*  Books  are  the  legacies  thatgeoias  toayes  to  maaUs^ 
be  deliverod  down  from  generation  to  generation,  aspna 
to  the  posterity  of  those  who  are  yet  unborn." 

And  Milton  says:— 

''Books  are  not  absolutely  dead  things,  bat  doe  conn 
potencie  of  life  in  them  to  be  as  active  as  that  Soide  y 
whose  progeny  they  are. 


fi 


A  POET. 

I  have  always  learned  from  the  noblest  i 
wisest  of  men,  that  a  knowledge  of  other  ^ 
is  acquired  by  learning,  rules,  and  art,  but  tM 
poet  derives  his  power  from  nature  herself ,-< 
the  qualities  of  his  mind  are  giv^i  to  hiin,^ 
may  say  so,  by  divine  inspiration.  Wheirfj 
rightly  does  Ennius  regard  poets  as  under  i 
special  protection  of  heaven,  because  they  M 
to  be  delivered  over  to  us  as  a  beneficent  gifl^ 
the  gods.  Let  then,  judges,  this  name  of  p( 
which  even  the  very  savages  respect,  be  sacred 
your  eyes,  men  as  you  are  of  the  most  culti^ 
mind.  Rocks  and  deserts  re-echo  to  their  td 
even  the  wildest  animals  turn  and  listen  to ! 
music  of  their  words;  and  shall  we,  who  h 
been  brought  up  to  the  noblest  pursuits,  notyl 
to  the  voice  of  poets  ? 

So  Psalm  xcii.  4:— 

"  For  thou.  Lord,  hast  made  me  glad  throo^  thy  wert 

ACHILLES. 

How  many  historians  is  Alexander  the  6f 
said  to  have  had  with  him  to  transmit  his  mbk 
posterity  ?  And  yet,  as  he  stood  on  the  pro^ 
tory  of  Sigeum  by  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  he  i 
claimed:  "O  happy  youth,  who  found  a  H«i 
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to  herald  thy  praise!"  And  with  reason  did  he 
say  80 ;  for  if  the  Iliad  had  never  existed,  the 
same  tomb  which  covered  his  body  would  have 
also  buried  his  name. 


} 


We  are  all  excited  by  the  love  of  praise,  and  it 
is  the  noblest  spirits  that  feel  it  most. 

VIBTUE. 

For  virtue  wants  no  other  reward  for  all  the 
labors  and  dangers  she  undergoes,  except  what 
she  derives  from  praise  and  glory;  if  this  be  de- 
nied to  her,  O  judges,  what  reason  is  there  why 
we  should  devote  ourselves  to  such  laborious  pur- 
snits,  when  our  life  is  so  brief,  and  its  course 
narrowed  to  so  small  a  compass?  Assuredly,  if 
oar  minds  were  not  allowed  to  look  forward  to  the 
futare,  and  if  all  our  thoughts  were  to  be  termi- 
nated with  our  life,  thiBre  would  be  no  reason  why 
we  should  weary  ourselves  out  with  labors,  sub- 
mit to  all  the  annoyances  of  cares  and  anxiety, 
and  fight  so  often  even  for  our  very  lives.  In  the 
noblest  there  resides  a  certain  virtuous  princi- 
ple, which  day  and  night  stimulates  a  man  to 
glorious  deeds,  and  warns  him  that  the  recollec- 
tion of  our  names  is  not  to  be  terminated  by  time, 
but  must  be  made  boundless  as  eternity. 

THE  PLEASURES  OF  HOPE. 

Everything  in  which  I  have  been  engaged  in  this 
world,  as  the  wisest  of  men  think,  will  be  regard- 
ed in  after  ages  as  belonging  to  my  soul;  at  pres- 
ent, at  all  events,  I  delight  myself  with  such 
tiionghts  and  hopes. 

SoBomans  TilL  24:— 

*'For  we  are  saved  bj  hope:  but  hope  that  is  seen  is  not 
hope:  for  what  a  man  seeth,  why  doth  he  yet  hope  for  r  ** 

THE  VOICE  OF  GOD. 

This  ought  almost  to  be  regarded  as  the  voice 
and  words  of  the  inunortal  gods,  when  the  globe  it- 
self, the  air  and  the  earth,  shake  with  an  unusual 
agitation  and  prophesy  to  us  in  accents  that  we 
bsTo  never  before  heard  and  which  seem  inoredi- 
bk 

9oActszii28:— 

**U  is  the  Toioe  of  a  god,  and  not  of  a  man.** 

HOW  THE  WICKED  ABE  PUKI9HED. 

The  darts  of  the  gods  are  fixed  in  the  minds  of 
the  wicked. 

floOokMfaHasiil.  6:— 

**  For  which  things'  sake  the  wrath  of  God  oometfa  on  the 
cfafldran  of  di«>bedience." 

PXrr  AWAT  AKGEB. 

Onr  anger  and  quarrels  most  be  put  away. 

floGenesisxiiLS:- 

**  Let  there  be  no  strife  between  thee  and  me.*' 


V 


FALSE  A0CTT8ATION8  AGAINST  THE  GOOD  ABE 
WITHOUT  EFFECT. 

Aft  fire,  when  it  is  thrown  into  water,  is  cooled 
down  and  put  out,  so  also  a  false  accusation,  when 


brought  against  a  man  of  the  purest  and  holiest 
character,  falls  away  at  once  and  vanishes. 

SoTitusLlS:— 

"  Unio  the  pure  all  things  are  pure.** 

THE  POPULACE. 

The  common  i;abble  estimate  few  things  aocord« 
ing  to  their  real  value,  most  things  according  to 
the  prejudices  of  their  minds. 

PUNISHMENT  OF  THE  PBBJUBED  AND  THE  LIAB. 

The  same  pimishment,  which  the  gods  inflict  on 
the  perjured,  is  prepared  for  the  liar.  For  it 
is  not  the  form  of  words,  in  which  the  oath  is 
wrapped  up,  but  the  i>erfidy  and  malice  of  the  act 
that  excite  the  wrath  and  anger  of  the  immortal 
gods  against  men. 

THE  PEBJUBED  AND  THE  LIAB. 

The  man,  who  has  once  deviated  from  the  truth, 
is  usually  led  on  by  no  greater  scruples  to  commit 
perjury  than  to  tell  a  lie. 

THOU  SHALT  NOT  KILL. 

The  connection  of  blood  is  of  great  power.  It 
is  a  most  undeniable  portent  and  prodigy  that 
there  should  be  one  having  the  human  shape,  who 
should  so  exceed  the  beasts  in  savage  nature  as  to 
deprive  those  of  life,  by  whose  means  he  has  him* 
self  beheld  this  most  delicious  light  of  life. 

So  Genesis  ix.  5:— 

*'  And  surely  your  blood  of  your  lives  will  I  require:  at  the 
band  of  every  beast  will  I  require  it,  and  at  the  hand  of  man; 
at  the  hand  of  eveiy  man*s  brother  will  I  require  the  life  of 


man 


»t 


GUILTY  CONSCIENCE. 

It  is  the  terror  that  arises  from  his  own  dishon- 
est and  evil  life  that  chiefly  torments  a  man:  his 
wickedness  drives  him  to  and  fro,  racking  him  to 
madness;  the  consciousness  of  bad  thoughts  and 
worse  deeds  terrifies  him:  these  are  the  never-dy- 
ing Furies  that  inwardly  gnaw  his  life  away; 
which  day  and  night  call  for  punishment  on 
wicked  children  for  their  behavior  to  their  par- 
ents. 

THE  SELF-MADE  MAN. 

He  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  noblest,  who  has  raised 
himself  by  his  own  merit  to  a  higher  station. 

AN  ADVANTAGE  TO  WHOM. 

L.  Cassius,  whom  the  Roman  people  used  to  re- 
gard as  the  best  and  wisest  of  judges,  inquired 
ever  and  anon  at  a  trial: — For  whose  advantage 
the  deed  was  committed. 

DIFFEBENCE8  OF  POWBBS. 

For  we  cannot  do  everything  by  ourselves'  dif- 
ferent men  have  different  abilities. 

FBIENDSHIP. 

Kor  is  there  any  more  certain  tie  of  f  rien%.snip 
than  when  men  are  joined  and  bound  together  in 
their  objects  and  desires. 
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80  filiMnqpeare  ("  Merchant  of  Venice/*  act  iU.  bc.  4)  Miys:— 

*'  For  in  companions 
That  do  conrerae  and  waste  the  time  together, 
Whose  souls  do  bear  an  equal  yoke  of  Ioto, 
There  must  be  needs  a  like  proportion 
Of  lineaments,  of  manners,  and  of  spirit." 

THB  POPULACE. 

There  is  no  sagacity,  no  penetration,  no  powers 
of  discrimination,  no  perseverance  in  the  common 
people:  the  wise  have  always  regarded  their  acts 
rather  to  be  endured  than  to  be  praised. 

BALLOT* 

The  voting  tablet  is  pleasing  to  the  people, 
which  holds  up  to  view  the  countenance,  while  it 
conceals  the  intentions,  and  gives  a  man  liberty  to 
do  what  he  wishes,  but  to  promise  what  is  asked 
of  him. 

riLLAL  AFFECTION. 

The  dutif ulness  of  children  is  the  foundation  of 
all  the  virtues. 

8LANDEB. 

There  is  nothing  which  wings  its  flight  so 
swiftly  as  calumny,  nothing  which  is  uttered  with 
more  ease ;  nothing  is  listened  to  with  more  read- 
iness, nothing  di8i>er8ed  more  widely. 

Shakespeare  (**  Cymbeline,"  act  iiL  sc.  4)  says:— 

*'  'Tis  slander; 
Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword;  whose  tongue 
Outvenoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile ;  whose  breath 
Bides  on  the  posting  winds,  and  doth  belie 
All  comers  of  the  world;  Idngs,  queens,  and  states. 
Maids,  matrons,  nay,  the  secrets  of  the  grave 
This  Tiperous  slander  enters. " 

80  Psahn  xxxiT.  18:— 

**  Keep  thy  tongue  from  evil,  and  thy  lips  from  speaking 

A  CANDIDATE. 

Virtue,  honesty*  uprightcess  are  the  qualities 
that  are  required  in  a  candidate,  not  fluency  of 
buaguage,  nor  knowledge  of  arts  and  sciences. 

"VTBTUE. 

In  the  approach  to  virtue  there  are  many  steps. 

80  Ephesians  iv.  18:— "TH  we  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the 
fsMk,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect 
man,  unto  tfaa  measure  of  the  ctatwe  of  the  filnea  of 
Cbrist." 

BULE8  FOB  LIFE. 

The  illustrious  and  noble  ought  to  place  before 
them  certain  rules  and  regulations,  not  less  for 
their  hours  of  leisure  and  relaxation  than  for 
those  of  business. 

ORATrrUDE. 

A  grateful  mind  is  not  only  the  greatest  of  yir- 
tues,  but  the  parent  of  all  the  other  virtues. 

GBATITUDE  TO  BE  FELT  FOB  EABLT  TEACHING. 

Who  of  US  is  there  liberally  brought  up,  who 
does  not  gratefully  remember  those  who  have 


brought  him  up,  Ms  masters,  and  teachers,  em 
the  very  dumb  place  where  he  has  been  nooiisbad 
and  taught  ? 

CHANGE  OF  OPINIONS  ALLOWABLE. 

I  have  learnt,  seen  and  read,  that  the  following 
are  the  proper  principles  for  the  guidance  of  ms&: 
— Ancient  records  and  the  annals  of  llteratore, 
both  of  this  state  and  of  others,  have  handed  it 
down  to  us  as  the  words  of  the  wise  and  noUe, 
that  the  same  opinions  and  sentiments  are  not  in- 
variably to  be  supported  by  the  same  individuals, 
but  that  they  ought  to  adopt  those  which  may  be 
required  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  tbe 
position  in  which  the  state  is  placed,  and  aoooid- 
ing  as  the  peace  and  agreement  of  partieB  nay 
require. 

HATBED. 

Let  them  hate,  provided  ihey  fear. 

AN  ABYSS  OF  ETILa. 

An  abyss  and  gulf  of  evils. 

BBCBET   ENMTTT. 

There  is  nothing  knore  difficult  to  guard  against 
tiiian  what  is  concealed  under  the  pretence  of  dvty. 
For  when  you  have  one,  who  is  your  openly  de> 
clared  enemy,  you  may  easily  avoid  hia  attacks  by 
caution:  while  a  hidden  ill  not  only  exists  but 
overwhelms  you,  before  you  are  able  to  foresee  it 
or  examine  into  its  existence* 

UNCEBTAINTY  OF  LIFE. 

It  is  uncertain  how  long  the  life  of  each  of  tt 

will  be 

INTEGBITY. 

There  is  no  cause  for  glorying  in  being  upri^^ 
where  no  one  has  the  power  or  is  trying  to  conupl 
you. 

A  TBAITOB. 

'No  wise  man  ever  thought  that  a  traitor  oa|^ 
to  be  trusted. 

PHYSICIAN,  HEAL  THYSELF. 

When  a  man  takes  upcm  himself  to  correct  tiie 
manners  of  his  neighbor,  and  to  reprove  his  faults, 
wlio  will  forgive  him  if  he  has  deviated  in  the 
slightest  degree  from  the  precise  line  of  hia  dutyf 

80  liatthew  zTiiL  88:—'*  Shouldest  not  thou  ■!»  te^e  hai 
compassion  on  thy  fellow-servant,  even  as  I  had  pity  oa  thtif 
And  his  lord  was  wroth,  and  daUvered  him  to  the  toatm^ 
ore,  till  he  should  pay  all  that  was  due  unto  bim." 

THE  UNCEBTAINTY  OF  GBOPS. 

All  the  results  of  agricnltnre  are  dependent  aot 
so  much  on  reason  and  diligence,  as  on  those  most 
uncertain  of  all  things,  winds  and  weather. 

FINDING  FAULT  WITH  OTHEBB. 

Everything  that  thou  reprovest  in  anotiier,  tboa 
must  above  all  take  care  that  thou  art  not  tttyself 
guilty  of. 


cicxao. 
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COYETOUBHSBB. 

Tint  evil,  if  implanted  in  man's  natnre,  creeps 
n  in  such  a  way,  when  tiie  habit  of  sinning  has 
imaacipated  itself  from  control,  that  no  limits  can 
le  pat  to  its  bold  proceedings. 

■ILATIOKSUIP  OF  PURSUrrS  AXD  HABITS. 

▲  reiatioBship  in  pursuits  and  habits  is  almost 
s  impartaat  as   the   relationship  of  name  and 

unily. 

BACBILBGX. 

Things  sacred  shonld  not  only  not  be  touohed 
rith  the  hands,  bnt  may  not  be  violated  even  in 

bought 

H7  house  is  the  house  of  prayer;  but 
of  tliievee.** 


So  Luke. six.  46:- 
m  latve  made  it  a  d< 


best  and  the  wisest  has  such  anticipation  of  a 
future  state  of  being,  that  it  seeaas  to  oeiitve  its 
thoughts  only  on  eternity. 


8ECKBT  SNMITUS. 

Secret  enmities  are  more  to  be  feared  than  open. 

RtS  OWS  COVFESSION'  COKDEltlKS  HTM. 

He  must  be  convicted  by  his  own  confession. 

FBIENDS  AND  EKSMIES. 

Let  friends  perieh,  provided  oat  enemies  are  de- 
llkroyed  along  with  them. 

MABTBR  AlTD  SLAVS. 

He,  who  should  be  the  master,  sometimes  takes 
Ibe  place  of  the  slave;  he,  who  should  be  the 
ilsTs,  becomes  the  master. 

I 

I  THS  BBSTJLT  OF  A  PUUT. 

Men  usually  Judge  of  the  prudence  of  a  plan  by 
:ft6  result,  and  are  very  apt  to  say  that  the  sue- 
Msfol  man  has  had  much  forethought,  and  the 
^kfenicoessf  ul  shown  great  want  of  it. 

LIBEBTT. 

Whit  is  so  much  beloved  by  the  people  as  liberty, 
vhidi  you  see  not  only  to  be  greedily  sought  after 
hf  men,  bnt  also  by  beasts,  and  to  be  preferred  to 
sn  things? 

MA9KEBS. 

Hen's  characters  and  habits  are  not  influenced 
10  mach  by  the  peculiarities  of  family  and  race  as 
hf  the  phyuical  features  of  their  native  land  and 
Ifceir  mode  of  life — ^things,  by  which  we  are  sup- 
ported and  by  which  we  live. 

PBOBPEBTTT. 

An  individual  in  a  private  station,  unless  he  be 
loed  with  great  wisdom,  cannot  confine  himself 
<lae  bounds  if  he  reach  high  fortune  and  wealth. 

THE  SOUIf. 

^erefoTe,  for  many  other  reasons,  tlie  souls  of 

Rood  appear  to  pae  to  be  divine  and  eternal; 

It  chiefly  on  this  account,  because  the  soul  of  the 


BEYENOE. 


We  can  more  easily  avenge  an  injury  than  requite 
a  kindness  ;  on  this  account,  because  tliere  is  less 
difficulty  in  getting  the  better  ef  the  wicked  than 
in  making  one's  self  equal  with  the  good. 


VrrUPEBATIOK. 


Scurrility  has  no  object  in  view  but  incivility;  if 
it  is  uttered  from  feelings  of  petulance,  it  is  mere 
abuse ;  if  it  is  spoken  in  a  joking  manner,  it  may 
be  considered  raillery. 

SOWING  WILD  OATS. 

There  have  been  many  most  illustrious  men«  who 
when  their  youthful  passions  had  oooled  down, 
displayed  in  mature  age  the  most  exalted  ^ixtues. 

THE  APPETITES. 

The  appetites  of  the  belly  and  the  throat  are  so 
far  from  diminishing  in  men  by  time  t^at  tiiey  go 
on  increasing. 

So  Proverbe  xlll.  S5  :>- 

**  The  righteous  eateth  to  the  satisfying  of  his  soul:  but 
Ibe  bellf  of  the  wicked  Bhall  want** 

• 

TBUTH. 

Oh  I  great  is  the  power  of  truth,  which  is  mtAff 
able  to  defend  itself  against  the  artful  proceedings 
of  men,  their  cunning,  and  subtle^,  not  less  than 
against  their  treachery. 

So  John  vli.  S6  :— 

**tteii  saldsmae  ot  chain  d  Jersaalem,  IsaotlUBhewhom 
they  seek  to  kill  r  But,lo,he  qpeaketh  hcldly,  andthof  a^f 
nothing  unto  him.*' 

OB8IBB  OF  PLEA8UBE. 

He  was.  not  accustomed  to  pleasures ;  ^hich, 
when  they  are  pent  up  for  a  long  while  and  have 
been  curbed  and  kept  down  in  the  early  period  of 
youth,  sometimes  burst  forth  suddenly  and  over- 
throw every  obstacle. 

THE  SEEDS  IK  YOUTH. 

The  desires  in  the  young,  as  in  herbs,  poiat  out 
what  will  be  the  future  virtues  of  the  man,  and 
what  great  crops  are  likely  to  reward  his  iadws- 

tiy. 

OUB  OOUNTBT. 

Our  country  is  the  common  parent  of  all. 

FOB  WHAT  PUBPOSE  W0BD8  WEBE  UIVEflTED. 

Because  our  intentions  cannot  be  made  out  if  we 
be  silent,  words  have  been  invented  not  to  be  a 
curb,  but  to  point  them  out. 
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J1T8TICB  MUST  NOT   BE  WABPBD. 

I 

The  administration  of  justice  ought  neither  to  be 
warped  by  favor,  nor  broken  tiirough  by  the 
power  of  ^e  noble,  nor  bought  by  money. 

THIS  IS  THB  POINT  OF  MY  ABGUMENT. 

This  is  the  point  of  my  defence. 

TilXKS  THE  SINEWS  OF  THB  STATE. 

We  have  always  considered  taxes  to  be  the 
sinews  of  the  state. 

FALSEHOOD. 

It  is  the  act  of  a  bad  man  to  deceive  by  false- 
hood. 

THE  COUNTENANCE. 

The  whole  countenance  is  a  certain  silent  lan- 
guage of  the  mind. 

Shakespeare  ("  FerleleB,"  act  L  so.  1)  says:— 

**  Her  face  the  hook  of  praises,  where  Is  read 
Nothing  but  curious  pleasures,  as  from  thenoe 
Sorrow  were  ever  rased,  and  testy  wrath 
Could  never  be  her  mild  companion." 

THE  BELLY. 

Bom  for  the  gratification  of  his  appetite  and  not 
for  the  acquisition  of  glory  and  honor. 

GUILTY  CONSCIENCE. 

It  is  a  man's  own  dishonesty,  his  crimes,  his 
wickedness,  and  barefaced  assurance,  that  takes 
away  from  him  soundness  of  mind;  tiiese  are  the 
furies,  these  the  flames  and  firebrands  of  the 
wicked. 

SoJobzvJO:— 

**  Hie  wicked  man  travafletti  with  pain  all  his  days. 
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SIGNS  OP  A  TBIFLING  CHAEACTEB. 

It  is  the  sign  of  a  trifling  character  to  catch  at 
fame  that  is  got  by  silly  reports. 

THE  MUBDEBEB. 

They  say  that  it  is  unlawful  for  one  to  live  who 
confesses  that  he  has  slain  a  man. 

80  Bomans  ziii.  4:— 

**  For  he  is  the  minister  of  God  to  theefor  good.  But  if  thou 
do  that  which  is  evil,  be  afraid;  for  he  beareth  not  the  sword 
in  vain:  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  a  rerenger  to  execute 
wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil. 


11 


LAW, 

This,  therefore,  is  a  law  not  found  in  books,  but 
written  on  the  fleshly  tablets  of  the  heart,  which 
we  have  not  learned  from  man,  received  or  read, 
but  which  we  have  caught  up  from  nature  herself, 
sucked  in  and  imbibed ;  the  knowledge  of  which 
we  were  not  taught,  but  for  whj  jh  we  were  made : 
we  received  it  not  by  education  but  by  intuition. 

LAWS. 

The  law  is  silent  amidst  the  din  of  civil  war. 

FICKLENESS  OF  THE   MULTITUDE. 

It  is  the  duty  of  men  of  high  rank  to  oppose  the 
fickle  disposition  of  the  multitude. 


IMPUNITY. 


The  hoi>e  of  impunity  is  a  very  great  indnoemnl 
for  a  man  to  commit  wrong. 

CONSCIENCE. 

Great  is  the  power  of  conscience— great  in  both 
ways— 80  that  those  should  not  fear  who  haw 
done  no  wrong,  and  that  those  who  have  should 
always  have  punishment  hanging  before  tiieir  eyei 

SUSPICION. 

Men  not  only  forget  the  mighty  deeds  which  Yixn  j 
been  performed  by  their  fellow-citizens,  butefctj 
suspect  them  of  the  most  nefarious  designs. 

I 

THE  THOUGHTS  ABE  UNFETTEBED. 

Our  thoughts  are  free  and  contemplate  whatenr 
they  choose  in  a  way  that  we  really  discern  thoit 
things  which  we  think  that  we  see. 

THE  POWEB  OF  GOD. 

Ye  immortal  gods  (for  I  shall  grant  what  ii 
yours),  it  was  you  doubtless  that  then  roused 
to  the  desire  of  saving  my  country;  it  was  yot 
who  turned  me  away  from  all  other  thoughts  ti 
the  one  idea  of  preserving  the  republic;  it  was  jM 
in  short  who  amidst  all  that  darkness  of  error  ssi 
ignorance  held  up  a  bright  light  before  my  mind* 

So  1  Corinthians  It.  6:— 
"  For  God,  who  commanded  the  light  to  ihlne  out  of  dii^ 
nesB,  hath  ahined  in  our  hearts.' 
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HONOB  THT  PABENT8. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  men  ought  not  only  tolM 
silent  about  the  injuries  which  they  suffer  Ivm 
their  parents  but  even  to  bear  them  with  patiesee. 


A  WISE  MAN. 

They  say  that  he  is  wisest  to  whom,  whttever 
is  necessary  for  the  success  of  a  scheme,  comN 
into  his  mind;  that  he  is  next  who  is  ready  tsi 
yield  to  the  experience  of  others.  In  the  case  of] 
folly,  however,  it  is  the  very  opposite:  for  he  it 
less  silly  to  whom  nothing  foolish  comes  into  hil 
mind  than  he  who  yields  to  the  unwise  sugses^oiS 
of  another. 

THE  FUBY  OF  THE  PEOPLE  LIKE  THB  BOI8TEB0UI 

SEA. 

Hence  that  was  easily  understood,  which  biik 
been  often  said,  that  as  the  sea,  which  is  cate^ 
when  left  to  itself,  is  excited  and  turned  npby  thf 
fury  of  the  winds,  so,  too,  the  Roman  people,  d. 
itself  placable,  is  easily  roused  by  the  language  of 
demagogues  as  by  the  most  violent  storms. 

80  Solon  (Fr.  7  8.)  says:— 

"  From  the  clouds  issue  storms  of  snow  and  haO,  and  \ 
ders  from  the  bright  Ui^tnin^,  and  the  dtj  Is  rolBei 
mighty  demagofnies<" 

LAW. 

For  law  is  the  security  for  the  enjoyment  of 
high  rank,  which  we  possess  in  the  republlo; 
is  the  foundation  of  our  liberty,  this  is  the 
tain-head  of  all  justice;  in  the  laws  are  fonod 


CICERO. 
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will,  the  spirit,  the  prudence,  and  the  decision  of 
the  state.  As  our  bodies  cannot  be  of  use  without 
our  intellectual  faculties,  so  the  state,  without 
law,  cannot  use  its  various  parts,  which  are  to  it 
like  nerves,  blood,  and  limbs.  The  ministers  of 
tiie  law  are  its  magistrates;  the  interpreters  of 
the  laws  are  the  judges;  we  are  therefore  all 
slaves  of  the  law  that  we  may  enjoy  freedom. 

'  Pindar  (FT.  Inoert.  8)  says:— 

"Lftw,  the  kin^  of  all  mortals  and  immortals,  rules  over  the 
aoat  violent  with  a  high  hand,  asrigntng  what  is  most  lust ' ' 

SoOalatiaasiiLM:— 

"  Wherefore  the  law  was  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  unto 
Chriat,  that  we  might  be  justified  by  faith.** 

And  Bomans  vliL  2:— 

*'For  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jews  hath  made 
me  free  from  the  law  of  sbi  and  death." 

BBHrOEBS  OF  GOOD  NEWS. 

For  it  generally  happens  that  those  who  wish  to 
tell  us  good  news  make  some  fictitious  addition, 
that  the  news  which  they  bring  us  may  give  us 
I  more  joy. 

I 

i  •  To  take  the  companionship  of  life  from  life, 
[what  else  is  it  than  to  take  away  the  means  of  ab- 
f  sent  friends  conversing  together? 

ARMS. 

Let  the  soldiers  yield  to  the  civilian. 

BSLAXATION  OF  THE  MIND  NECB8SABY. 

I 

I  Men,  in  whatever  state  of  anxiety  they  may  be, 
provided  they  are  men,  sometimes  indulge  in  re- 
laxation. 

SoFtefanxciv.  liS:^ 
,    ^Klomed  JBtfae  man  whom  thou  chastenest,  O  Lowi.** 

IIJ>OOTTEN  GAINS. 

What  is  dishonestly  got,  vanishes  in  profligacy. 

I    Amiphaoes  (Fr.  Oom.  Gr.  p.  B«,  M.)  says:— 

"The  gains  of  the  wicked  bring  short-lived  pleasure,  but 
•ftawards  Umgnsontlnued  grief." 

Enripkles  (FT.,  Erechth.  10)  si^ys:— 

"*  For  it  is  right  to  prise  what  is  our  own«  rather  than  what 
^  been  acquired  by  robbeiy :  for  iD-gotten  wealth  is  never 

8oPn>ve(tex.t:— 
'    ^'IteaBures  of  wIckednesB  profit  nothing:  but  righteous- 
Am  deltvereth  fitnn  death." 


PEACE, 

Peace  is  delightful,  and  in  every  way  an  object 
of  desire ;  but  between  peace  and  slavery  there  is 
a  vast  difference.  Peace  is  liberty  calmly  enjoyed ; 
slavery  is  the  most  pernicious  of  all  evils— to  be 
resisted  not  only  by  war,  but  even  by  death. 

So  Psafan  Izzxv.  10:— 

"  Mercy  and  truth  are  met  together;  righteousness  and 
peace  have  kissed  each  oth  ur/ 


. »» 


OLOBIOUS  ACTION. 

There  is  a  sufficient  recompense  in  the  very  con- 
sciousness of  a  noble  deed. 

So  Psahn  cziz.  IQS:— 

"  Great  peace  have  they  which  love  thy  law." 

THE  UNPREPABED. 

A  short  time  is  long  enough  for  those  that  are 
unprepared. 

THE  WOLF. 

What  a  noble  guardian  of  the  sheep  is  the  wolf  t 
as  the  prover|)  goes. 

So  Matthew  vIL  16:— 

"  Beware  of  false  prophets,  which  oome  to  you  In  sheep's 
clothing,  but  inwardly  they  are  ravening  wolves." 

8LAVEBY. 

There  is  nothing  more  painful  than  dishonor, 
nothing  more  vile  than  slavery.  We  have  been 
bom  for  the  enjoyment  of  honor  and  liberty;  let 
us  either  retain  these  or  die  with  dignity. 

In  the  scholia  to  the  "  Plutus  '*  of  Aristophanes  G-  6)  there, 
is  a  couplet  which  says:— 

**  For  far-seeing  Jupiter  deprives  man  of  half  of  his  manly 
existence  when  he  plunges  him  into  slavery." 

VIBTUE. 

While  all  other  things  are  uncertain,  evanescent, 
and  ephemeral,  virtue  alone  is  fixed  with  deep 
roots;  it  can  neither  be  overthrown  by  any  vio- 
lence or  moved  from  its  place. 


THE  DBimKEN. 

Prudence  is  not  to  be  expected  from  a  man  that 
is  never  sober. 

FEAB. 

fear  is  never  a  lasting  teacher  of  duty. 

8o«TfaiiolhyL7:— 
I     '*yof  Ood  hath  not  given  us  the   spirit  of  fear;  but  of 
i  P'Brtttndoflofe^andafasoundmhid." 
[     AadUaiahBL?:— 

**^Ur  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him 
«* Wngeth  good  tidhigs,  thatpublisheth  peace;  that  bring- 
«o  good  tidlDgi  of  good;  that  pnbUshetfa  salvation." 


So  Jeremiah  zvfl.  8:— 

'*  For  he  shall  be  as  a  tree  planted  by  the  waters,  and  that 
spreadeth  out  her  roots  by  the  river.** 

And  Psalm  i.  8:— 

**  And  he  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  (he  rfven  of  water, 
that  bringeth  forth  his  fruit  in  his  season:  his  leaf  also  shall* 
not  wither;  and  whatsoever  he  doeth  shall  prosper.** 

MONET  THE  SINEWS  OF  WAB. 

Plenty  of  money,  the  sinews  of  war. 

HOW  EVENTS  ABE  DBTEBUErSD.  \ 

The  most  important  events  are  often  determined 
by  very  trivial  influences. 

So  Isaiah  Ix.  88:— 

**  A  little  one  shall  become  a  thousand.** 

THE  BEGINNING  TO  BE  OPPOSED. 

Every  evil  in  the  bud  is  easily  crushed;  when  it 
has  continued  a  long  time,  it  is  usually  more  dif^ 
ficulttogetridof. 
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CICERO. 


60  ProvertM  vil.  S5:— 

**  Let  not  thine  heart  decline  to  her  ways,  go  not  astny  in 
Iwrpathik" 

PBOCBABTINATIOir. 

Li  the  management  of  most  things  slowness  and 
procrastination  are  liatef  11I. 

PILOTS. 

Even  the  ablest  pilots  are  willing  to  receive 
advice  from  passengers  in  tempestuous  weather. 

PBOIflSES  OF  WHAT  IS  xm«nJST. 

The  promise  of  what  is  unjust  brings  evil  both 
on  those  who  are  expecting  it,  and  on  those  who 
make  the  promide. 

LIFE  OF  TSUS  BEAD. 

The  life  of  the  dead  arises  from  being  present  to 
the  mind  of  the  living. 

Euripides  (Fr.  Erechth.  11)  says:— 

"  I  maintain  that  those  who  have  died  honorably,  are  alive 
rather  than  that  thoee  live,  who  lead  a  dishonored  life." 

PATIENCE. 

The  wise  should  recollect  that  every  event  of 
life  must  be  borne  with  patience,  but  it  shows  a 
still  higher  character  to  anticipate  and  prevent 
coming  evils,  though  it  is  not  less  noble  to  bear 
them  with  fortitude  when  they  have  overtaken  us. 

SUFFEBIN6S  OF  THE   MIND. 

For  in  the  same  way  as  the  strength  of  the  mind 
surpasses  that  of  the  body,  in  the  same  way  the 
sufferings  of  the  mind  are  more  severe  than  the 
pains  of  the  body. 

LAW. 

Law  is  nothing  else  but  right  reason,  derived 
from  the  inspiration  of  the  gods,  calling  us  impe- 
riously to  our  duty,  and  peremptorily  prohibiting 
every  violation  of  it. 

AGE    SUCCEEDS  AGE. 

Nothing  maintains  its  bloom  forever;  age  suc- 
ceeds to  age. 

TO  ehb  is  human. 

Any  man  may  commit  a  mistake,  but  none  but 
a  fool  will  continue  in  it.  Second  thoughts  are 
best,  as  the  proverb  says. 

Oato  (Fr.  Com.  Or.,  p.  1184,  M.)  say8:-r- 

"  Being  a  mortal  you  have  stumbled ;  in  this  mortal  life  it  is 
a  wonder,  when  a  man  has  been  happy  throughout  his  Ufe/* 

And  Spenser  in  the  "  Faerie  Queen  "  (xU.  68)  thus  expresses 
himself:— 

**  For  he  was  flesh  (all  flesh  doth  frailty  breed  !)** 

And  Pope  ("  Essay  on  C!riticism,"  pt.  tL  L  600):— 

"  To  err  is  human,  to  forgive  divine.*' 

And  stfll  more  beautifully  Boms  ("  Address  to  the  T^nco 
Quid'Ot- 

"  Then  gently  scan  jour  brother  man, 
8CI11  genlier,  sister  woman; 
Though  they  may  gang  a'  kennin*  wiang, 
To  step  aside  is  human." 

80  Provertw  xii.  15:— 

^TbB  way  of  a  fool  is  right  in  his  owneye&*^ 


A  t^ENTTENT. 

Change  of  conduct  is  the  best  refage  for  a  re- 
pentant sinner. 

LIFE  KOT  THE  HIGHEST  GOOD. 

The  worst  of  all  is  to  undei^o  the  greatest  dis^ 
grace  from  a  desire  of  life. 

DEATH  FOR  ONE^S  COUITTBY. 

0  happy  death,  which,  though  we  owe  it  to  u^ 
ure,  it  is  noble  to  suffer  in  defence  of  our  country. 

LIFE. 

It  is  a  brief  period  of  life  that  is  granted  us  by 
nature,  but  the  memory  of  a  well-spent  life  neva 
dies. 

FOBTUKB. 

Fortune  ia  tiie  ruler  of  hunum  affairs. 

WHAT  MAKES  MEN  EQUAL  TO  GOI>. 

To  conquer  our  inclinations,  to  curb  our  angiy 
feelings,  to  be  moderate  in  the  hour  of  victory,  not 
merely  to  raise  a  fallen  adversary,  dfethiguished 
for  noble  birth,  genius  and  virtue,  but  ei^n  to  in- 
crease his  previous  dignity;  these  actions  are  of 
such  a  nature,  that  he  who  does  them,  I  would 
compare  not  with  the  most  illustrious  of  men  bat 
with  God  himself. 

VICrOBY. 

Victory  is  by  nature  insolent  and  haughty. 

THE  FBAILTT  OF  ALL  BUMAK  TBIK««. 

There  is  nothing  done  by  the  labor  and  hands 
of  man,  which  sometime  or  other  length  of  time 
does  not  bring  to  an  end  and  destroy. 

THE  FAULT  OF  THE  AGE  TO  EmTT  VIRTTE. 

It  is  the  stain  and  disgrace  of  this  age  to  enrj 
virtue,  and  to  be  anxious  to  crush  the  budding 
flower  of  dignity. 

80  Proverbs  xxiv.  17:— 

"  Kejoice  not  when  thine  enemy  falleth;  a^d  let  hoi  thine 
heart  be  glad  when  be  stuknbleth." 

RESULT  OF  DEVOTION  TO  OKE  PABnCUUOt  BUO- 

msee. 

Constant  devotion  to  one  particular  line  of  busi- 
ness often  proves  superior  to  genius  and  art 

CHANGE    OF    OPINION  ALLOWABLE   TO  POLm- 

CIAN8. 

1  deem  it  no  proof  of  inconsistency  to  reguUte 
our  opinions  as  we  would  do  a  ship  and  a  ship*! 
course  on  a  voyage,  according  to  the  weather  which, 
might  be  prevailing  in  the  commonwealth. 

THE  FOREHEAD. 

The  forehead  is  the  gate  of  tl)e  mind. 

EAT  TO  LITB. 

Thou  shouldst  eat  to  live,  not  live  to  eat> 
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^        HJ8  KOU8S  IB  A  IIAJV'9  CA3TUB. 

What  is  more  sacred,  what  more  closely  fenced 
round  witii  every  description  of  religious  revei'euce 
than  the  house  of  every  individual  citizen?  This 
is  the  asylum  of  every  one,  so  holy  a  spot  that  it 
is  impious  to  drag  any  one  from  it. 

HOWMIEN  APPBOACH  NBAB   TO  THE  GODS. 

Men  approach  nearer  to  the  gods  in  np  way  than 
hx  giving  safety  to  men. 

80  Colotriuis  L  13:— 

**  Who  hath  deUrered  us  fh>m  th*  power  of  darknesB,  and 
kith  trsnalatod  OB  into  the  kingdom  of  his  dear  Son.'* 

THK  FOOL. 

For  know  thia,  that  those  who  have  no  aid  or 
sapport  within  themselves  to  render  their  lives 
happy,  will  find  every  state  irksome;  while  such 
as  are  convinced  they  must  owe  their  happiness 
to  themselves,  will  never  consider  anything  as  an 
evil  that  ia  but  2^  necessary  effect  of  the  estab- 
lished order  of  nature,  which  old  age  most  un- 
doubtedly ia. 

DEATH. 

It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  some  term 
thoald  be  set,  and  that,  as  it  is  with  the  fruits  of 
trees,  and  of  the  earth,  seasons  shpuld  be  allowed 
for  their  springing,  growing,  ripening,  and  at  last 
to  drop.  This  wise  men  will  cheerfully  submit  to ; 
'  nor  could  anything  else  be  meant  by  the  stories 
told  of  the  giants  warring  against  the  gods,  than 
men's  rebelling  against  nature  and  its  laws. 

DIBCONTJ&NT. 

Bat  a  perverse  temper  ivnd  fretful  disposition, 
will,  wherever  they  prevail,  render  any  state  of 
life  whatsoever  unhappy. 

YIBTUB. 

Bat  the  best  armor  of  old  age,  Scipio  and  L»- 
litu,  is  a  well-spent  life  preceding  it;  a  life  em- 
i  plojed  in  the  pursuit  of  useful  knowledge,  in  hon- 
orable actions  SMid  the  practice  of  virtue;  in 
which  he  who  labors  to  improve  himself  from 
bjfl  youth  will  in  age  reap  the  happiest  fruits  of 
^m;  not  only  because  these  never  leave  a  man, 
not  even  in  the  eztremest  old  age,  but  because  a 
conscience  bearing  witness  that  our  life  was  well 
<pent,  together  with  the  remembrance  of  past  good 
actions,  yielda  an  unspeakable  comfort  to  the 
sooL 

80 1  Ftter  ili.  IS:-*"  Having  a  good  oouKtoooe." 

OIX>BIOt78  ACTTOKB. 

For  it  is  neither  by  bodily  strength,  nor  swift- 
^^  Bor  agiUty,  that  momentous  affaira  are  car- 
W  on,  but  by  judgment,  counsel,  and  authority, 
the  sbUities  for  which  are  so  far  from  failing  in 
<d<l  age,  that  they  truly  increase  with  it 

RASHKBSS. 

•    For  it  is  a  truth  bi^t  too  well  known,  that  rash- 
l*w  attends  youth,  as  prudence  does  old  age. 


PO8TSBITT. 

Nor,  if  you  aak  one  of  these  men  for  whom  it  ia 
he  is  thus  laboring,  will  he  be  at  any  loss  to  aor 
swer  thus:  '*Idp  it,"  he  will  say,  **for  the  ink- 
mortal  gods,  who,  as  they  bestowed  these  grounds 
on  me,  require  at  my  hands  that  I  should  tranamit 
them  improved  to  posterity,  who  are  to  succeed 
me  in  the  possession  of  them." 

SNEBeT. 

What  one  has,  that  one  ought  to  use;  and  what- 
ever we  take  in  hand,  we  ought  to  do  it  with  all 
our  might. 

BB8ULT  OF  SBNetTALFTT  m  TOTTTH. 

A  youth  of  sensuality  and  intemperance  delivery 
over  a  worn-out  body  to  old  age. 

ITS  OWN  PECUUAB    PEBIOD   ASSIGNED  TO    EYEBT 

PABT  OF  LIFE. 

Now,  if  the  choice  were  given  you,  which  would 
you  prefer,  Milo's  strengtli  of  body,  or  Pythago- 
ras's  abilities  of  mind  ?  Jx^  short,  while  you  have 
strength  use  it;  when  it  leaves  you,  no  more  repine 
for  the  want  of  it,  than  you  did  when  lads  that  joyuc 
childhood  was  past,  or  at  the  years  of  mai^hood 
that  you  were  no  longer  boys.  The  stages  of  lif^ 
are  fixed ;  nature  is  the  same  in  all,  and  goes  on  in 
a  plain  and  steady  course:  every  part  of  life,  like 
the  year,  has  its  peculiar  season:  as  children  are 
by  nature  weak,  youth  is  rash  and  bold;  staid 
manhood  more  solid  and  grave ;  and  so  old  age  in 
its  maturity  has  something  natural  to  itself 'that 
ought  particularly  to  recommend  it. 

80  Eocleaiaitfia  Ui.  1:— 

''To  eveiTthing  there  is  a  waaon,  and  a  time  to  eveiypur> 
pose  ander  the  heaven.^* 

Miin>. 

The  body,  we  know,  when  over-labored,  becomes 
heavy,  and,  as  it  were,  jaded ;  but  it  is  exercise 
alone  that  supports  the  spirits  and  keeps  the  mind 
in  vigor. 

Dryden  C*  Ep.  to  John  Dryden  of  Chesterton,"  v.  94)  eajs:— 

**  The  wise,  for  cure  on  exercise  depend: 
God  never  made  his  work  for  man  to  mend." 

PASSIONS. 

*'  The  greatest  cnrse,"  said  he,  **  derived  by  manf 
from  nature,  is  bodily  pleasure  when  the  passions 
are  indulged,  and  strong  inordinate  desires  are 
raised  and  set  in  motion  for  obtaining  it.  For  this 
have  men  betrayed  their  country;  for  this  have 
states  and  governments  been  plunged  in  ruin;  for 
this  have  treacherous  correspondences  been  held 
with  public  enemies." 

In  Howard's  tra^^i  comedy,  "The  Blind  Lady,"  he  says:— 

"  Passions  are  like  thieves. 
That  watch  to  enter  undefended  places." 

So  1  John  it  16:— 

"  For  all  that  is  in  the  world,  the  lugt  of  the  flesh,  and  the 
hut  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life,  is  not  of  the  Father,  but 
is  of  the  world." 
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CICEBO. 


Hnn>. 


It  iB  owned  that  the  most  noble  and  excellent 
gift  of  heaven  to  man  is  reason;  and  it  is  as  sure, 
that  of  all  the  enemies  reason  has  to  engage  with, 
pleasure  is  the  most  capitaL 


PLKASUBE. 

Pleasure  blinds,  so  to  say,  the  eyes  of  the  mind, 
and  has  no  fellowship  with  virtue. 

PUEAfiUBB.  • 

Yet  as  nature  has  so  ordered  it,  that  pleasure 
should  have  a  very  strong  hold  of  us,  and  the  in- 
clination to  it  appears  deeply  founded  in  our  very 
composition  (and  it  is  with  too  much  justice  that 
the  divine  Plato  calls  it  the  bait  of  evil,  by  which 
men  are  caught  as  fish  with  a  hook);  therefore 
though  age  is  not  taken,  nor  can  well  bear  with 
those  splendid  sumptuous  feastings  and  revels,  yet 
we  are  not  so  insensible  to  the  pleasures  of  life, 
but  that  we  can  indulge  ourselves. 

PLBASUBBS  OF  AGBICULTUBE. 

But  I  am  now  come  to  speak  of  the  pleasures  of 
a  country  life,  with  which  I  am  infinitely  delighted. 
To  these  old  age  never  is  an  obstruction.  It  is  the 
life  of  nature,  and  appears  to  me  the  precise 
ooutse  which  a  wise  man  ought  to  follow. 

OLD  AGE. 

Old  age  in  a  person  graced  with  honors  is  at- 
tended with  such  respect  and  authority,  that  the 
sense  of  this  alone  is  preferable  to  all  the  pleasures 
youth  can  enjoy. 

FlierecrateB  (Fr.  Ck>m.  Gr.  L  129,  M.)  aays:— 

**'  O  old  age,  how  burdensome  and  grievous  thou  art  to  men 
in  every  way,  and  not  hi  one  tUng  oolj.  For  when  we  have 
neither  strength  nor  power,  then  thou  teacheet  us  to  hare 
good  understanding." 

Euripides  (Fr.  BeUer,  18)  says:— 

^*  My  child,  the  hands  of  the  young  are  active  in  deeds,  but 
the  judgment  of  the  old  is  superior:  for  time  gives  a  variety 
of  lessons." 

Antlphanes  (Fr.  Com.  Gr.  p.  56fi,  M.)  says:— 

"  Therefore  old  age  possesses  a  peculiar  power  in  counsel, 
for  this  reason,  because  it  has  seen  and  suffered  much." 

AVABICB. 

For  can  anything  be  more  senselessly  absurd, 
than  that  the  nearer  we  are  to  our  journey's  end, 
we  should  still  lay  in  the  more  provision  for  it? 

WHAT  CAN  BE  CALLED  LONG  IN  LIFE. 

Yet,  O  good  gods  I  what  is  it  in  life  that  can  be 
said  to  be  of  long  duration?  Though  we  should 
hold  it  to  the  utmost  extent  of  age,  or  admit  we 
should  live  the  days  of  that  Tartessian  king  (for  I 
have  read  that  one  Arganthonius  reigned  at  Cadiz 
fourscore  years,  and  lived  to  a  liundred  and 
twenty),  yet  in  my  opinion  nothing  can  properly  be 
termed  lasting  that  has  a  certain  period  fixed :  for 
when  that  is  once  come,  all  the  past  is  over  and 
gone;  and  in  the  business  of  life,  when  that  is  run 
out,  nothing  remains  to  us  but  what  results  from 
past  good  and  virtuous  actions.  The  hours,  the 
days,  and  months,  and  years,  all  slide  away,  nor 
can  the  past  time  ever  more  return,  or  what  is  to 


follow  be  foreknown.  We  ought  all  to  be  CMiteot 
with  the  time  and  portion  assigned  us.  No  mai 
expects  of  any  one  actor  on  the  theatre  that  ht 
should  perform  all  the  parts  of  the  piece  himieH : 
one  rdle  only  is  committed  to  him,  and  whatever 
that  be,  if  he  acts  it  well,  he  is  applauded.  In  the 
same  way,  is  not  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  desiic 
to  be  busy  in  these  scenes  to  the  last  plaudit  A 
short  term  may  be  long  enough  to  live  it  well  ind 
honorably. 


Young  C'  Night  Thoufl^ts,"  Night  v.  77S) 
idea:- 
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That  life  Is  long  which  answers  lifers  great  end.' 


DEATH. 

No  man  can  be  ignorant  that  he  must  die,  wahb 
sure  that  he  may  not  this  very  day. 

THE  BEST  CLOSE  OF  LIFE. 

The  best  close  to  life  is  when  the  same  nature, 
which  has  united,  puts  a  period  to  its  work,  white 
the  mind  is  uninjured  and  all  the  other  senses  an 
sound. 

THE  SOUL. 

For  while  we  are  closed  in  these  mortal  frames, 
our  bodies,  we  are  bound  down  to  a  law  of  neoes* 
sity,  that  obliges  us  with  labor  and  pains  to  a^ 
tend  to  the  discharge  of  the  several  incumbent  do* 
ties  it  requires.  But  our  minds  are  of  a  heavenly 
original,  descended  from  the  blissful  seats  above, 
thrust  down  and  immersed  into  these  gross  habi* 
tations*of  the  earth,  a  situation  altogether  uiisiiit> 
able  to  a  divine  and  eternal  nature.  But  the  ioh 
mortal  gods,  I  believe,  thought  fit  to  throw  our  !■- 
mortal  minds  into  these  human  bodies,  that  the 
earth  might  be  peopled  with  inhabitants  proper  ts 
contemplate  and  admire  the  beauty  and  order  of 
the  heavens,  and  the  whole  creation;  that  fron 
this  great  exemplar  they  might  form  their  conduct 
and  regulate  their  lives,  with  the  like  unerring 
steadiness. 
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So  2  Corinthians  ▼.  8:— 

"  We  are  confident,  I  say,  and  wlUIng  rather  to  be  abaeOI 
from  the  body,  and  to  be  present  witli  the  Lord.** 

THE  SOUL. 

I  never,  indeed,  could  persuade  myself  that 
souls  confined  in  these  mortal  bodies  can  be  prop- 
erly said  to  live,  and  that,  when  they  leave  then* 
they  die;  or  that  they  lose  all  sense  when  parted 
from  these  vehicles ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  when  tte 
mind  is  wholly  freed  from  all  corporeal  mixtuie, 
and  begins  to  be  purified,  and  recover  itself  again; 
then,  and  then  only,  it  becomes  truly  knowing  sad 
wise. 

DBEAMS  EVINCE  IMMOBTALITT  OF  THE  80UL. 

But  the  soul  in  sleep,  above  all  other  tiroes, 
gives  proofs  of  its  divine  nature;  for  when  hM 
and  disengaged  from  the  immediate  service  of  the 
body,  it  has  frequently  a  foresight  of  things  t* 
come;  from  whence  we  may  more  clearly  conceiie 
what  will  be  its  state  when  entirely  freed  from  this 
bodily  prison. 


J 


CICERO. 
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UFB  A  TEIIPOBABY  LODGHf G. 

For  I  am  not  at  all  uneasy  that  I  came  into,  and 
have  so  far  paaaed  my  course  in  this  world ;  be- 
cause I  have  so  lived  in  it,  that  I  have  reason  to 
beUeve  I  have  been  of  some  use  to  it;  and  when 
the  close  comes,  I  shall  quit  life  as  I  would  an  inn» 
and  not  as  a  real  home.  For  nature  appears  to  me 
to  have  ordained  this  station  here  for  us,  as  a  place 
of  sojournment,  a  transitory  abode  only,  and  not 
as  a  fixed  settlement  or  permanent  habitation. 

So  Hebrews  ziU.  14:— 

**  For  here  bave  we  no  oonthmiiig  dty,  but  we  seek  one  to 


»* 


Thto  idea  is  adopted  by  Sir  Philip  Sidn<^  in  hJs  "  Arcadia  " 
(lOth  ed.  London,  166S,  p.  14):— 

"  KaUng  a  perpetual  mansion  of  this  poor  baiting-plaoe  of 
msn'Blif^*' 

SOULS  ABB  IHMOBTAL. 

But  if  I  should  be  mistaken  in  this  belief,  that 
our  souls  are  immortal,  I  am,  however,  pleased 
and  happy  in  my  mistake;  nor  while  I  live,  shall  it 
ever  be  in  the  power  of  man  to  beat  me  out  of  an 
opinion  that  yields  me  so  solid  a  comfort,  and  so 
durable  a  satisfaction. 

UFB  BOT  TO  BB  LIVBD  OVBB  AGAIN. 

But  if  any  god  were  to  grant  that  at  this  age  I 

should  become  a  child  again  and  cry  in  the  cradle, 

\  I  should  decidedly  refuse,  nor  should  I  wish  to  be 

I  ncalled  from  the  goal  to  the  starting-post,  as  if  it 

I  were  a  race-course. 

SOULS  ANBIHILATBD  BY  DBATH. 

Nor  am  I  able  to  agree  with  those  who  have  be- 
:  gun  to  affirm  that  the  soul  dies  with  the  body,  and 
I  that  all  things  are  destroyed  by  death.  I  am  more 
I  •  inclined  to  be  of  the  opinion  of  those  among  the 
I  ancients,  who  used  to  maintain  that  the  souls  of 
I  .aen  are  divine,  and  when  they  leave  the  body  they 
I  return  to  heaven,  and  those  who  are  the  most  vir- 
;  tuous  and  upright  have  the  most  speedy  entrance. 

FBIENBSHIP  WITH  BBLATIONS. 

Nature  herself  has  produced  friendship  with  re- 
i  lations,  but  it  is  never  very  stable. 

FBtEHDSHIP  A  UNION    OF    FBBLING  OK  ALL    BUB- 

JBGTS. 

Friendship  only  truly  exists  where  men  harmo- 
j  lUae  in  their  views  of  things  human  and  divine,  ac- 
I  companied  with  the  greatest  love  and  esteem ;  I 
I  Imow  not  whether,  with  the  exception  of  wisdom, 
I   the  gods  have  given  us  anything  better. 

BWr  (♦* The  GraTe,"  1.  88):— 

^Friendship:  mysterlons  cement  of  the  sooll 
Sweetener  of  life,  and  solder  of  society.* 


»i 


rasaDBHIP   BBNDKB8   PBOSPBBITT   MOBB   BBILL- 

lABT. 

Friendship  throws  a  greater  lustre  on  prosper- 
ity, while  it  lightens  adversity  by  sharing  in  its 
griefs  and  anxieties. 

BoProvertisxvli.  17:— 

**^ friend knreth  at  all  times,  and  abrother  is  bom  for  ad- 


AB8BNT   FBZBNDB. 

For  in  this  way  we  may  say  that  the  absent  are 
present,  the  needy  have  abundance,  the  weak  are 
in  health,  and,  what  may  seem  absurd,  the  dead 
are  alive. 

This  is  the  idea  in  the  weU-lmown  line:— 

'« lliough  lost  to  sight,  to  memoiy  dear.**      « 

And  in  1  Corinthians  t.  8:— 

"  Absent  in  body,  but  present  in  spirit" 

Antipbanes  (Fr.  Com.  Qr.  p.  608,  M.)  says:— 

"  Lament  your  kinsmen  with  moderation,  for  th^  are  not 
dead,  but  have  gone  before  on  the  same  road,  along  which 
we  must  all  neoessarily  pass;  then  we,  too,  hereafter,  shall 
come  to  the  same  resting-place,  about  to  spend  the  remain- 
der ci  our  time  along  with  them.* 


n 


IN  FBIBKD8HIP  BOTHIBG  FAL8B. 

In  friendship  we  find  nothing  false  or  insinoero; 
everything  is  straightforward,  and  springs  froni 
the  heart. 


THAN    FBIBNDBHIP    NOTHING    MOBB    DBLIGHTFUL. 

O  matchless  wisdom;  those  seem  to  take  the 
sun  out  of  the  world  who  remove  friendship  from 
the  pleiv^ures  of  life;  than  which  we  have  received 
nothing  better  or  more  pleasant  from  the  gods. 


Euripides  (Fr.  Inoert.  47)  says:— 

"  There  is  no  better  medicine  for  grief  than  the  adTlee  of  a 
good  and  honored  friend.  He  who,  in  his  suilerings,  excites 
and  tries  to  soothe  his  mind  bj  wine,  though  he  maj  ba^e 
pleasure  for  a  moment  has  a  double  portion  of  pain  aflev> 
wards." 

A  MIND  WBLL   BBGULATBD. 

This,  then,  is  a  proof  of  a  well-trained  mind,  to 
delight  in  what  is  good,  and  to  be  annoyed  at  the 
opposite. 

WHO  CAN  LOYB  HIM  WHOM   HB  FBABB? 

For  who  can  love  either  him  whom  he  f  earSy  or 
him  by  whom  he  thinks  that  he  is  feared  f 

THB  BB8ULT8  OF   PBOSPEBITT. 

For  not  only  is  Fortune  herself  blind,  but  she 
generaUy  causes  those  men  to  be  blind  whose  in- 
terests she  has  more  particularly  embraced. 
Therefore  they  are  often  haughty  and  arrogant; 
nor  is  there  anything  more  intolerable  than  a 
prosperous  fool.  And  hence  we  often  see  that 
men,  who  were  at  one  time  affable  and  agreeable, 
are  completely  changed  by  prosperity,  despising 
their  old  friends,  and  clinging  to  new. 

Pope  (Prologue  to  the  Satbes,  1.  84)  thus  speaks  of  a  fool:— 
"  No  creature  smarts  so  little  as  a  fooL" 

TO  LOVB  AS  IF  ONB  DAT  WB  WEBB  TO  HATB. 

He  used  to  maintain  that  there  was  no  maxim 
more  at  variance  with  friendship  than  that  of  the 
man  wlio  said,  '*  that  we  ought  always  to  indulge 
in  love  as  if  we  might  one  day  hate." 

A  8UBB  FBIEND. 

Ennius  has  well  remarked,  *^  that  a  real  friend 
is  known  in  adfversity." 
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TO  HATE  OFSlTLr. 

Open  and  avowed  hati*ed  far  more  becomes  a 
man  of  gtraightforward  character  than  concealing 
^ur  pentimants  with  a  smooth  brow. 

THE  DUTIES    DUE  TO   FBIEin>BHIP. 

It^s  a  eommon  proverb  that  many  bushels  of 
salt  must  be  eaten  together,  before  the  duties  due 
to  friendship  can  be  f ulfilleil. 

RSKINDINO  KIKDNEBBBS. 

That  is  a  detestable  race  of  men  who  are  always 
raking  up  kindnesses  conferred;  he,  who  has  re- 
ceived them,  ought  to  have  them  on  his  memory, 
and  not  the  man  who  has  conferred  then*. 

BXCBIXBNCB  BABB. 

A  kind  of  men,  few  and  far  between  (all  good 
things  are  rare)  for  there  is  nothing  more  difficult 
to  find  than  perfection. 

A  BBCOITD   8KLF. 

Unless  this  idea  be  adopted  in  friendship  a  true 
friend  will  never  be  found;  for  he  is  like  a  second 
self. 

A  THING   DOKB. 

For  this  is  a  preposterous  idea,  and  we  do  over 
thai  which  has  been  done,  which  we  are  prohib- 
ited to  do  by  the  ancient  proverb. 

MODESTY  GBEATEBT  OBNAHENT  OP  FBIBKDSfllP. 

He  takes  the  greatest  ornament  from  friendship, 
who  takes  modesty  from  it. 

SOCIETY  KECE88ABY. 

If  a  man  could  mount  to  heaven,  and  survey  the 
mighty  universe  with  all  the  planetary  orbs,  his 
admiration  of  their  beauties  would  be  much  di- 
minished, unless  he  had  some  one  to  share  in  his 
pleasure. 

ENEMIES  BETTEB  THAN  FBIEND8. 

Bitter  and  unrelenting  enemies  often  deserve 
better  of  us  than  those  friends  whom  we  are  in- 
clined to  regard  as  pleasant  companions;  the 
former  often  tell  us  the  truth,  the  latter  never. 

FLATTEBY. 

Let  flattery,  the  handmaid  of  vices,  be  far  re- 
moved from  friendship. 

So  Luke  Ti.  tt:— 

"  Woe  unto  you  when  all  men  shall  speak  well  of  you  I  for 
80  did  their  fathers  to  the  false  prophets." 

HYPOOBISY. 

The  truth  is  that  few  are  endowed  with  virtue 
in  comparison  with  the  number  of  those  who  wish 
us  to  believe  that  they  possess  it. 

AFFECTION  AND  KINDLY  FEELING. 

Wlicn  affection  and  kindly  feeling  are  removed, 
all  cheerfulness  also  is  banished  from  existence. 


ATAJUCB* 

I  have  never,  by  Hercules,  considered  heapi  of 
money,  magnificent  palaces,  influence  in  the  state, 
military  commands,  nor  any  of  those  pleasure!  of 
which  men  are  particularly  fond,  as  things  either 
good  in  themselves  or  to  be  desired;  inasmuch  as 
I  saw  that  those  who  abounded  in  them  still  de- 
sired them  the  moat  The  thirst  of  desire  is 
never  filled  nor  fully  sstisfled;  those  who  poHCse 
such  things  are  tonootented  not  only  with  the  wish 
to  increase  them,  but  also  with  the  fear  of  losiag 
them. 


DiphlluB  (Fr.  Com.  Gr.,  p.  1091 M.)  ssjs:— 
'*  Certainly  a  sordid  love  of  money  is  a  most  fooHdi 
for  the  mind  being  intent  on  gaining  sees  nothing 


GUILTY  CONSCIENCE. 

Death  is  terrible  to  those  with  whose  life  all 
things  oome  to  an  end,  not  to  those  whose  fane 
cannot  die;  but  banishment  is  terrible  to  these 
who  possess,  m  it  were,  a  confined  and  cireun- 
scribed  abode;  not  to  those  who  conaider  the 
whole  habitable  globe  as  one  city.  Miseries  and 
calamities  press  upon  thee  who  thinkeat  tl^ysilf 
rich  and  increased  with  goods.  Thy  lusts  torture 
thee;  thou  art  tormented  night  and  day;  who 
never  considerest  enough  what  thou  baat,  aid 
even  f earest,  lest  that  which  thou  haat  should  not 
continue  with  thee.  The  consciousness  of  thy  evO 
deeds  goads  thee  to  madness:  the  fear  of  judg- 
ment and  of  the  laws  racks  thy  mind;  wherever 
thou  tumest  thy  eyes,  thy  unjust  deeds,  like  fu- 
ries, meet  thee,  and  do  not  suffer  thee  to  breathe. 

THE  UPBIUHT. 

Who  therefore  lives  as  he  wishes,  but  the  aas 
who  leads  an  upright  life,  who  rejoices  in  the  per 
f  ormance  of  his  duty,  who  has  considered  well  sad! 
thoughtfully  the  path  of  life  he  ought  to  purfvet 
who  does  not  submit  to  the  laws  from  fear,  but 
pays  respect  and  obedience  to  them  becanae  he 
considers  that  this  is  the  most  proper  course;  who 
says,  does,  and  thinks  nothing,  in  short,  but  of  his 
own  will,  and  freely;  all  whose  plana  and  sU 
whose  acts  are  derived  from  and  return  to  himself; 
nor  is  there  anything  which  has  more  authoritj 
with  him  than  his  own  wishes  and  Judgment 
Even  Fortune  herself,  which  is  said  to  have  the 
greatest  power,  gives  way  to  him :  as  the  win  poet 
has  said--*'  A  man's  fortone  has  its  form  given  to 
it  by  his  habits." 

FBUOALITY. 

Te  immortal  gods  I  men  know  not  how  greats 
revenue  economy  is. 

VIBTUE  NOT  TO  BE  TAKEN  FBOK  TS. 

For,  if  those  cunning  valuers  of  things  prise 
highly  meadows  and  certain  pieces  of  ground,  be> 
cause  such  kind  of  possessions  can  be  but  litfi^ 
injured,  at  what  a  rate  ought  virtue  to  be  es- 
teemed, which  can  neither  be  taken  away  aor 
stolen;  nor  can  we  lose  it  by  shipwreck  or  fire; 
nor,  is  it  to  be  changed  by  the  power  of  tempests, 
or  time?  those  who  possess  it  are  alone  rich. 


CJCEBO. 
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&XATEBUKS, 

1^  persuaded  that  there  is  a  certain  separate 
place  in  heaven  for  those  "who  have  presei-ved, 
aided,  and  ameliorated  their  country,  where  they 
may  enjoy  happiness  to  all  eternity.  For  there  is 
nothing  on  earth  which  gives  mora  pleasmre  to 
that  Supreme  Being  who  governs  this  world,  than 
te  aeetingB  and  assemblies  of  men,  bound  to- 
gether by  social  rights,  which  ai-e  called  states; 
tka  governors  and  the  preservers  of  these  coming 
tiMDoe  return  to  the  same  place. 

So  Hebrews  v.  9:— 

'*He  beoMne  tbe  mOhor  of  eternal  salmtioii  unto  all  Kbem 

THE  SQVU 

No  doubt,  replied  Scipio,  those  are  alive  who 
have  broken  loose  from  tlie  chains  of  the  body  as 
ffom  a  piisoo;  it  is  yours  that  is  called  life  that  is 
leally  death. 

THS  WOmJ)  IS  T£UE    TJKJfFlOB  OF  GOD. 

Unless  the  Qod,  whose  temple  the  whole  of  this 
is  which  thou  beholdest,  shall  release  thee  from 
these  bends  of  the  body,  thou  canst  not  enter 
bsre. 

SUICIDK  UKLAVrrUIi. 

Wherefore,  Publius,  thou  and  all  the  good  must 
keep  the  soul  in  the  body,  nor  must  men  leave 
this  life  without  the  permission  of  the  Being  by 
whom  it  has  been  given,  lest  thou  shouldst  seem 
to  tareat  oontemptuously  the  gift  of  life  conf ened 
on  thee  by  the  Supreme  Being. 

80  mUppiaiM  1  SB:— "For  I  am  In  a  steatt  betwixt  two, 
kavinf  a  desire  to  depart,  and  to  be  witb  Chriqt;  whiflh  is  far 
faetter:  nercfrtheless  to  abide  in  the  flesh  is  more  needful  for 

VIBTUB  OUGHT  TO  ATTRACT  TO  TBUB  GLOBT. 

Therefore,  if  thou  wilt  only  turn  thy  eyes  up- 
wards, and  look  to  that  heavenly  abode  and  eternal 
dwelling-place,  thou  wilt  pay  no  regard  to  the 
goisip  of  the  vulgar,  nor  place  thy  hopes  in  the 
rewards  of  men;  virtue  by  its  allurements  must 
sttiact  thee  to  true  honor;  what  others  say  of  thee 
let  them  see  to  it,  yet  talk  they  will. 

THS  Mlim  IB  TBB  MAN. 

Do  thou  exert  thyself,  and  believe  that  it  is  not 
thou  but  thy  body  that  is  mortal.  For  thou  art 
not  the  being  whom  this  figure  shows,  but  the 
nund  is  the  man,  and  not  the  figure  which  can  be 
P<n]itQd  at  with  the  finger.  Know  therefore  that 
thou  art  a  divine  being,  since  it  is  a  deity  in  thee 
which  moves,  feels,  remembers,  foresees,  rules, 
and  governs  that  body,  over  which  it  is  placed,  in 
^  very  same  way  as  tbe  Supreme  Being  goyeiiis 
ttus  world;  and  as  the  Eternal  Ood  directs  this 
world;  which  is  in  a  certain  degree  mortal,  so  the 
li6vs^dying  spirit  directs  the  frail  body. 

THE   PRAYS. 

Ho  man  can  be  brave  who  considers  pain  to  be 
the  greatest  evil  of  life,  nor  temperate  who  oon- 
suiers  pleasure  to  be  the  highest  good. 


TJBLB  OBLIGATIONS  OF  LIFB. 

There  is  no  kind  of  life,  whether  we  are  trans* 
acting  public  or  private  affairs,  at  home  or  abroad 
— those  in  which  we  are  alone  concerned  or  with 
othenh— that  is  free  of  obligations.  In  the  due 
discharge  of  these  consists  all  the  dignity,  and  in 
their  heglect  all  the  disgrace,  of  life. 

REASON  AND  INSTINCT. 

Between  man  and  the  lower  animals  there  is 
this  great  distinction,  that  the  latter,  moved  by 
instinct,  look  only  to  the  present  and  what  is  be- 
fore them,  paying  but  little  attention  to  the  pitst 
or  the  future.  Whereas  man,  from  being  endued 
with  reason,  by  means  of  which  he  sees  before 
and  after  him,  discovers  the  causes  of  events  and 
their  progress,  is  not  ignorant  of  their  antecedents, 
is  able  to  compare  analogies,  and  to  join  the  future 
to  the  present;  he  easily  sees  before  his  mind's 
eye  the  whole  path  of  life,  and  prepares  things 
necessary  for  passing  along  it 

vntTUB. 

Thou  seest,  my  son  Marcus,  the  very  form  and 
features,  as  it  were,  of  virtue;  and  could  it  only 
be  beheld  by  our  eyes,  it  would  rouse  in  us  a 
wonderful  love  of  wisdom. 

LEARNING. 

We  are  all  dravm  and'  attracted  to  the  desire  of 
knowledge  and  learning,  in  which  we  think,  it 
honorable  to  excel;  but  to  make  mistakes  and  to 
be  ignorant,  we  regard  as  base  and  disgraceful. 

THE  EARTH  CBEATEP  FOR  THS  USE  OF  MAN. 

But  seeing  (as  has  been  well  said  hj  Plato)  we 
have  not  been  bom  for  ourselves  alone,  but  our 
country  claims  one  part  of  us,  our  friends  another, 
and,  as  the  Stoics  declare,  all  the  productions  of 
the  earth  have  been  created  for  the  use  of  men, 
whereas  men  are  bom  in  order  that  they  should 
assist  one  another:  in  this  we  ought  to  follow 
nature  as  our  'guide,  to  bring  into  the  common 
stock  whatever  is  useful  by  an  interchange  of 
good  offices,  at  one  time  giving,  at  another  receiv- 
ing, to  bind  men  in  union  with  each  other  by  arts, 
by  industry,  and  by  all  the  faculties  of  our  mind. 

80 1  Thessalonians  iv.  0:—**  For  ye  yourselves  are  taught  of 
Qod  to  love  one  another," 

THE  AMBITIOUS. 

Ip  men  of  the  highest  character  aod  noblest 
genius  there  generally  existi  insatiable  desire  of 
honor,  command,  power,  and  glory. 

DO  NOTHING  WHICH  18  DOUBTFUL. 

'VHierefore  wisely  do  those  admonish  us  who 
forbid  us  to  do  anything  of  which  we  may  be  in 
doubt,  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong.  What  is 
right  shines  vnth  unreflected  lustre,  whereas  hesi- 
tation insinuates  a  suspicion  of  something  wrrong. 

THB  FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLBS  OF  JUSTICE. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  justice  are,  in  the 
first  place,  that  no  injury  be  done  to  any  one;  aad| 
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secondly,  that  it  be  sabservient  to  the  public 
good. 

BIOOB  OF   LAW. 

Hence  '*  strictness  of  law  is  sometimes  extreme 
injustice  *'  has  passed  into  a  trite  proverb. 

JUSTICE  TOWABDS  IirFBBIOBS. 

Let  us  remember  that  justice  must  also  be 
observed  even  to  inferiors. 

TBUS  HONO&ABLB  DEALIITG. 

In  honorable  dealing  we  must  consider  what  we 
intended,  not  what  we  said. 

HTPO(3BI8Y. 

In  acts  of  wickedness  there  is  nothing  greater 
than  that  of  those  who,  when  they  deceive,  so 
manage  that  they  seem  to  be  virtuous  and  upright 
men. 

FALSE  OBNEBOSITT. 

For  many  men  act  recklessly  and  without  judg- 
ment, conferring  favors  upon  all,  incited  to  it  by  a 
sudden  impetuosity  of  mind:  the  kindnesses  of 
these  men  are  not  to  be  regarded  in  the  same 
light  or  of  the  same  value  as  those  which  are  con- 
ferred with  judgment  and  deliberation.  But  in 
the  conferring  and  requiting  of  a  favor,  if  other 
things  be  equal,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  man  to  assist 
where  it  is  most  required.  The  very  opposite  of 
this  often  takes  place,  for  men  assist  those  from 
whom  they  hope  to  receive  in  return,  even  though 
they  do  not  require  it. 

SEASON  AND  SPEECH. 

It  is  reason  and  speech  that  unite  men  to  each 
other;  nor  is  there  anything  else  in  which  we  differ 
so  entirely  from  the  brute  creation. 

MABRIAGB  THE  CLOSEST  BOND  OF  BOCIBTT. 

The  first  bond  of  society  is  the  marriage  tie: 
the  next  our  children;  then  the  whole  family  of 
our  house,  and  all  things  in  common. 

aoQeiMMlflii.24:>- 

"  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother, 
and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife;  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh. 


»» 


FATHEBLAND. 

But,  when  thou  considerest  everything  carefully 
and  thoughtfully,  of  all  societies,  none  is  of  more 
importance,  none  more  dear  than  that  which 
unites  us  with  the  commonwealth.  Our  parents, 
children,  relations,  and  neighbors  are  dear,  but 
our  fatherland  embraces  the  whole  round  of  these 
endearments;  in  defence  of  which,  who  would  not 
dare  to  die  if  only  he  could  assist  it  ? 

POPULABTTY. 

The  man  who  is  of  the  highest  spirit  and  most 
influenced  by  the  desire  of  glory,  is  most  easily 
excited  to  the  commission  of  injustice.  Such  a 
position  is  indeed  of  a  slippery  character,  for 
there  is  scarcely  to  be  found  a  man  who,  when  he 
has  undertaken  labors  and  undergone  dangers, 
does  not  look  to  glory  as  their  rewsu^. 


POPULABmr-UU  NTING. 

That  man  is  not  to  be  considered  among  ttie 
great  who  depends  on  the  errors  of  the  foo&h 
multitude. 

BBTIBEMENT. 

There  are,  and  have  been,  many  men  who,  de- 
siring that  life  of  tranquillity  which  I  have  been 
describing,  have  retired  from  public  affairs,  ud 
devoted  themselves  to  the  pleasures  of  privats 
life.  These  have  had  the  same  object  in  vieir  as 
men  in  high  rank— namely,  that  they  should  stand 
in  need  of  nothing,  be  the  slave  of  no  one,  vajof 
perfect  liberty;  the  peculiar  characteristic  of 
which  kind  of  life  is,  that  a  man  lives  according 
to  his  own  will  and  pleasure.  Wherefore,  since 
those  desirous  of  power  have  this  in  common  witb 
those  lovers  of  retirement  w)iom  I  have  described, 
the  one  think  they  are  able  to  obtain  it  by  the  pos> 
session  of  great  wealth,  and  the  other  by  being 
content  with  their  own  small  competency.  The 
idea  of  neither  of  these  is  to  be  altogether  disre- 
garded, but  the  life  of  the  inactive  is  easier,  safer, 
less  burdensome  and  annoying  to  others,  whereas 
those,  who  devote  themselves  to  public  life  and 
the  management  of  great  affairs,  are  more  ad?an- 
tageous  to  mankind,  and  rise  to  greater  glory  and 
honor. 

TO  DESPISE  BICHE8. 

Nothing  is  a  greater  proof  of  a  narrow  and  grof- 
elling  disposition  than  to  be  fond  of  riches,  bridle 
nothing  is  more  noble  and  exalted  than  to  despiee 
money,  if  thou  hast  it  not;  and  if  thou  hast  it,  to 
employ  it  in  acts  of  beneficence  and  liberality. 

Bo  Hebrews  zlii.  16:— 

"But  to  do  good  and  o(Hnmiuiicate  forget  not:  for  vltt 
sach  sacrifices  Ckxl  is  well  pleased." 

IK  ALL  AFFAIB8  THEBB  SHOULD  BE  DlLLieEIT 

PBEPABATION. 

In  all  affairs  before  thou  undertakest  them,  a 
dUigent  preparation  should  be  made. 

WISE  ADMIinSTBATIOH. 

An  army  abroad  is  of  little  use  unless  there  is 
prudent  conduct  in  affairs  at  home. 

WAB   ONLY   TO  BE   MADE  TO    SECUBE    PKACS. 

Let  war  be  so  carried  on  that  no  other  object 
may  se^bi  to  be  in  view  except  the  aoquiaitioii  of 
peace. 

FOBE8I6HT. 

Though  the  one  is  a  proof  of  a  high  spirit,  fbe 
other  is  that  of  a  lofty  intellect  to  anticipate  by 
forethought  coming  events,  and  to  come  to  a  con- 
clusion somewhat  beforehand  what  may  poesibly 
happen  in  either  case,  and  what  ought  to  be  done 
in  that  event,  and  not  to  be  obliged  sometimes  to 
say,  ''  I  had  never  thought  if  These  are  the  aeO 
of  a  powerful  and  sagacious  mind,  one  who  trusts 
in  his  own  prudence  and  schemes. 
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DJSATH  TO  OE    PBSFBRBED   TO  SLAYEBT. 

When  time  and  necessity  require  it,  we  should 
resist  with  all  our  might,  and  prefer  death  to 
slavery  and  disgrace. 

Euripides  (Fr.  Archel.  14)  says:— 

**For  a  few  brave  men  are  better  than  many  cowards.'* 

And  SurlpideR  (Fr.  ArcheL  28):-- 

"One  thing  only  I  declare  to  you,  that  you  ought  nerer 
witUngly  to  sink  in  life  to  slavery,  when  you  may  die  in  free- 
dom." 

TH£  CHABACTBB  OF  A  BESOLUTE  ICAN. 

It  is  the  character  of  a  brave  and  resolute  man 
not  to  be  ruffled  with  adversity  and  not  to  be 
in  such  confusion  as  to  desert  his  post,  as  we  say, 
but  to  preserve  presence  of  mind  and  tlie  exercise 
of  reason  without  departing  from  his  purpose. 

8o  1  Peter  v.  7:— 

''  Casting  all  your  care  upon  him ;  for  he  careth  for  you.** 

THE  NOBLE. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  great  man,  in  a  revolutionary 
age,  to  punish  the  guilty,  to  be  kind  to  the  lower 
orders,  and  in  all  states  of  fortune  to  do  what  is 
straightforward  and  honorable. 

THE  COITTESIPT  OF  DAXGEB8. 

We  should  never  by  shunning  dangers  cause 
that  we  should  seem  cowardly  and  timid,  but  we 
should  also  avoid  unnecessarily  exposing  ourselves 
to  danger,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  fool- 
ish. 

MODEBATIOlSr   WOBTHT  OF  A  GREAT    AND    OOOD 

BfAN. 

Nothing  is  more  praiseworthy,  nothing  more 
suited  to  a  ^reatand  illustrious  man  than  placabil- 
ity and  a  merciful  disposition. 

So  i^m*tM  xiL  18:— 

'*  If  it  be  poesible,  as  much  as  lieth  In  you,  live  peaceably 
with  aU  men.** 


PUNISHMENT 


TO     BE     PBOPOBTIONBD    TO     THE 
OFFENCE. 


We  mufit  take  care  that  crimes  be  not  more 
severely  punished  then  they  deserve,  and  that  one 
should  not  be  punished  for  a  fault,  respecting 
which  another  is  not  even  called  in  question. 

ANOEB  IN   PXJNISHINO. 

Above  all  things  in  punishing  we  must  guard 
against  passion ;  for  the  man  who  is  in  a  passion 
will  never  observe  the  mean  between  too  much  and 
too  tittle. 

LET  rS  AVOID  PBIDE. 

In  prosperity  let  us  particularly  avoid  pride, 
disdidn,  and  arrogance. 

EQUANIKITT  IN    ALL  THINGS. 

It  shows  a  weak  mind  not  to  bear  adversity  and 
prosperity  with  moderation. 

AFFABILITY  IN  HIGH    FOBTUNE. 

Bightly  do  those  teach  who  admonish  ns  that 


We  should  be  the  more  kcimble  in  proportion  to 
our  high  rank. 

So  Matthew  XTiU.  4:— 

"  Whosoever  therefore  shall  humble  himself  as  this  litde 
child,  the  same  is  greatest  hi  the  kingdom  of  heaven.** 

THE  OPINION  OF  THE  WOBLD. 

To  treat  with  contempt  what  the  world  thinks 
of  us  is  the  mark  not  merely  of  arrogance  but  of  a 
character  utterly  shameless. 

THE    APPETITES  MUST  OBEY   BEASON. 

We  must  take  care  that  our  appetites  be  obe- 
dient to  reason,  neither  outrunning  it  nor  lagging 
behind  from  sluggishness  or  langor,  and  that  these 
be  in  a  state  of  tranquillity,  and  free  from  all 
disturbing  influences. 

JOKES. 

The  distinction  between  a  delicate  witticism  and 
a  low,  rude  joke  is  very  perceptible;  tlie  former 
may  be  indulged  in,  if  it  be  seasonable,  and  in 
hours  of  relaxation,  by  a  virtuous  man;  the  latter, 
if  indecent  gestures  and  obscenity  of  language  be 
used,  is  unworthy  even  of  a  human  being. 

Earl  of  Roscommon  ("  Essay  on  Translated  Verse  **)  :— 
"  Inunodest  words  admit  of  no  defence. 
For  want  of  deoeUcy  is  want  of  sense.'* 

A  LIMIT  TO  BE  SET    TO  OUB  AMUSEMENTS. 

There  is  a  certain  limit  to  be  observed  even  in 
our  amusements,  that  we  do  not  abandon  ourselves 
too  much  to  a  life  of  pleasure,  and  carried  away  by 
such  a  life  sink  into  immorality. 

AMUSEMENT  NOT  DISALLOW  ABLE. 

Sport  and  merriment  are  at  times  allowable;  but 
we  must  enjoy  them  as  we  do  sleep  and  other  kinds 
of  repose  when  we  have  performed  our  weighty 
and  important  affairs. 

THE  MIND. 

The  mind  of  man  is  improved  by  learning  and 
reflection;  it  is  always  searching  into  or  doing 
something,  and  is  led  forward  by  the  pleasurable 
enjoyment  of  the  eye  and  the  ear. 

THE  UNWILLING  MINERVA. 

Hence  it  is  the  more  evident  in  what  the  grace- 
ful consists,  *on  this  account,  because  there  is 
nothing  becoming  which-  goes  against  the  grain 
(as  is  the  proverb)— that  is  to  say,  when  nature  re- 
sists and  opposes. 

A  man's  own  mannebs. 

A  man's  own  manner  and  character  is  what  best 
becomes  him. 

A  PROFESSION. 

We  ought  particularly  to  determine  what  kind 
of  characters  we  wish  to  be,  and  what  is  to  be  the 
course  of  our  life  which  is  a  matter  of  great  diffi- 
culty. For  in  early  youth,  when  the  judgment  is 
wes^,  every  one  selects  the  kind  of  life  which  he 
prefers;  therefore  he  is  fixed  in  a  certain  definite 
course  before  he  is  able  to  judge  which  is  best  for 
him. 
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FBW  CAK  PKCIPB  THS  MO]>X  OF  TJIXIB  FU7UBB 

LIFE. 

The  rarest  class  is  made  up  of  those  who,  either 
from  the  possession  of  exalted  genius,  or  f  uruished 
with  excelleut  education  and  learning,  or  having 
both  have  been  allowed  time  to  make  up  their 
mind  what  course  of  life  they  would  wish  to  em- 
brace. 

VIBTUOUS  EXAJCPLX  OF  A  PATHEB. 

The  best  iulieritance  that  a  father  can  leave  to 
bis  children,  and  which  is  superior  to  any  patri- 
mony, is  the  glory  of  his  virtue  and  noble  deeds; 
to  disgrace  which  ought  to  be  regarded  4fi  base 
and  impiouA. 

DUTIES  OF  CITIZENS. 

A  private  citizen  ought  to  live  on  terms  of  eaual- 
ity  with  )iis  fellow-citizens,  neither  cringing  nor 
subservient,  nor  haughty  nor  insolent;  he  ought 
to  be  favorable  to  measui'es  in  the  state  which 
lead  to  peace  and  quietness,  for  such  we  consider 
to  be  the  character  of  a  virtuous  and  upiight  citi- 
zen. 

AN  ALIEN. 

A  foreigner  and  an  alien  ought  to  attend  to  noth- 
ing but  his  own  business,  never  to  meddle  with 
t^ie  affairs  of  others,  and  least  of  all  to  pry  into 
the  concerns  of  a  foreign  state. 

OBBEBVE  CONSISTENCT  OF  CONDUCT. 

Nothing  is  more  becoming  than  in  all  our  actions 
and  in  all  of  our  deliberation^  to  observe  consist- 
ency of  conduct. 

BKAUTT  ANP  PIONITT. 

But,  as  there  ai*e  two  kinds  of  beauty,  in  the  one 
of  which  is  loveliness,  in  the  other  dignity;, we 
ought  to  regard  loveliness  as  the  quality  of  woman, 
dignity  that  of  man.  Therefore,  let  every  onia- 
ment  unworthy  of  a  man  be  removed  from  his  pei^ 
son,  and  let  him  guard  against  any  similar  defect 
in  his  gestures  and  movements. 

CLOWNI8HNE88  TO  BE  AVOIDED. 

Besides,  we  must  be  neat  in  our  person,  though 
not  over  particular,  and  let  us  shun  boorish  and 
ungentlemanlike  slovenliness.  The  same  princi- 
ples must  be  applied  to  our  dress,  in  whic'  as  in 
most  things,  a  mean  is  to  be  observ 

CONVERSATION. 

I 

A  .conversationalist  must  not  exclude  others 
from  conversation  at  the  dinner-table,  as  if  it  were 
his  own  possession,  but  he  ought  to  regard  mutual 
interohange  of  idea«  to  be  the  rule  in  conversation 
M  in  otiier  things. 

BBAOQINO. 

It  is  a  silly  thing  to  brag  loudly  of  one's  own  do- 
ings (the  more  so  if  it  be  false),  and  to  imitate  the 
braggadocio-soldier  in  the  play,  telling  falsehoods 
to  tide  great  amusement  of  the  company. 


DEQBNBUACY. 


It  is  a  disgraceful  thing  when  the  passers-by  ex- 
claim, **  O  ancient  house  I  alas,  how  unlike  is  thy 
present  master  to  thy  former  lord!" 

A  PALACE. 

A  man's  dignity  should  be  increased  by  lus 
house,  and  yet  not  wholly  sought  from  it;  the  mat- 
ter ought  not  to  be  ennobled  by  the  house,  butth« 
house  by  the  master. 

QUICK  TO  SEE  THE  FAULTS  OF  OUB  NBIOHBOBS. 

For  it  happens  that  we  are  more  quicksighted  m 
to  the  faults  of  others  than  of  our  own. 

PBUDBVCB. 

Prudence  is  the  knowledge  of  things  to  be  soii^t 
and  to  be  avoided. 

IMPOBTANCE  OF  LEGAL  STUDIES. 

Hence,  it  may  be  understood  that  the  stadiei 
•^-nd  pui*suits  of  literature  ought  to  be  deferred  to 
tbe  study  of  law,  which  relates  to  the  interests  of 
th«  human  race,  than  which  there  ought  to  be 
nothing;  more  important  to  man. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING.  / 

On  thi«  account  it  is  more  serviceable  to  the 
public  to  ppeaK  eloquently,  provided  it  is  with 
prudence,  th^n  to  think  ever  so  accurately,  if  it 
be  destitute  of  eloquence;  for  thought  terminitei 
in  itself,  wlierea«  eloquence  embraces  all  those 
with  whom  we  are  unitod  in  the  society  of  life. 

THE  LBABNED  TEACH  AFTKB  THEIB  DBATK. 

Learned  men  not  on^y  Instruct  and  educate 
those  who  are  desirous  U'  lea^n,  during  their  life, 
and  while  they  are  present  among  us,  but  they 
continue  to  do  the  same  afte?  death  by  the  monii- 
ments  of  their  learning  which  tliey  leave  behind 
them. 

PIETY  AND  HOLINSSS- 

Piety  and  holiness  of  life  will  propitiate  fte 
gods. 

So  Micah  vl.  0:— 

"  Wherewith  shall  I  come  before  the  L  ird.** 

And  1  Peter  UL  15:— 

"  Sanctify  the  Lord  Ood  in  your  baarti.** 

MAN  THE  CAUSE  OF  MISCHIEP  TO  MAN. 

There  is  no  plague  of  so  fearful  a  character  tli»t 
it  may  not  arise  to  man  from  man. 

FOBTUNE. 

Who  does  not  know  the  in^uence  that  fortiine 
exercises  both  upon  our  prosperity  and  adveivitj? 
For  when  we  sail  with  her  favoring  breeze,  we  aie 
carried  forward  to  the  wished-for  port,  and  whes 
she  blows  against  us,  we  are  in  distress. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  ("  Religio  Vedici,"  <^  17,  18)  ezpreMi 
the  same  idea  very  beautifully:— 

"AH  cannot  be  happy  at  once;  for  becaose  the  giofT  ^ 
one  atate  depends  upon  the  ruin  fA  anotfao',  ^buen  is  a  i99<0t 
tion  and  vicisittade  of  tMr  greataew  w^icfa  omst  eber  t^ 
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apriiig<>rtlialwlieflliM]«prOf«4byftttolllgMioleB,lrat  by  the 
luuiii  of  God,  whereby  all  estates  rise  to  their  aenith  and  ver* 
tical  points,  according  to  their  predestinated  periods.  For 
the  lives  not  only  of  m^i  bet  of  commonweals,  and  the  whole 
vortdL,  ran  not  vpon  an  hetiz  that  still  enlargeth,  but  on  a  cir- 
0^  where  arising  to  their  meridian,  they  decline  in  obsourityt 
and  fall  under  the  horison  again. 

"  These  must  not  therefore  be  named  the  effects  of  fortune, 
but  in  a  I'elatiye  way,  and  as  we  terra  the  wortcs  of  nature. 
It  was  the  ignorance  of  man's  reason  that  begat  this  very 
iMMtiA  and  by  a  careless  term  miscalled  the  providence  of 
God;  for  there  Is  no  liberty  for  causes  to  operate  in  a  loose 
sod  straggUng  way,  nor  any  effect  whatsoerer  but  hath  its 
warrant  from  some  universal  or  superior  cause.  ^Tis  not  a 
ridiculous  devotion  to  say  a  prayer  before  a  game  at  tables; 
for  even  in  sortileges  and  matters  of  greatest  uncertainty, 
tiisre  is  a  settled  and  pre-ordered  course  of  effects.  It  is  we 
fliat  «e  blind,  not  fortane;  because  our  eye  is  too  dim  to  dis- 
corer  the  my^ry  of  her  effects,  we  foolishly  paint  her  blind, 
and  hoodwink  the  providence  of  the  Almighty.  I  cannot  just- 
ify that  contemptible  proverb  that  fools  only  are  fortunate; 
or  that  insolent  paradox,  that  a  wise  man  is  out  of  the  reach 
of  fortnne;  moch  le#  tboee  opprobrioas  epithets  of  poets, 
whorai,  bawd,  and  strumpet.  Tls,  I  confess,  the  conunon 
fste  of  men  erf  singular  gifts  of  mind  to  be  destitute  of  tboee 
of  fortune;  which  doth  not  any  way  deject  the  spirit  of  wiser 
Judgments,  who  thoroughly  understand  the  Justice  of  this  pro- 
oeeding,  and  being  enriched  with  higher  donatives,  cast  a 
more  careless  eye  on  these  vulgar  parts  of  felicity.  It  is  a 
most  unjust  ambition  to  desire  to  engross  the  mercies  of  the 
llnrighty,  nor  to  be  content  with  the  goods  of  ralod  without  a 
yuKusion  of  those  of  bo<ty  or  fortune:  and  to  an  error  wone 
tan  faeie^  to  adore  these  compllmental  and  drsumstantial 
pjeoes  of  felicity,  and  tmdervalue  those  perfections  and  essen- 
tisl  points  of  happiness  wherein  we  resemble  our  Maker." 
Bimonides  of  Ceos  (Fr.  86,  S.)  thus  expresses  himself:— 
"* For  the  life  of  man  is  unstable; iiaving  noting  certain,  it 
is  moved  here  and  there  by  accidents.  Yet  hope  cheers  the 
ttifaid:  no  one  knows  what  an  hour  may  bring  forth;  Qod 
rales  all  the  affah!B  of  men,  and  often  a  boistenms  Storm 
oferwhehns  tfaem  in  calami^ 


»» 


FEAB. 

Fear  is  a  bad  guardian  of  a  thing  that  requires 
to  last,  while  on  the  other  hand,  affection  is  faith- 
ful to  the  end. 

8oaalatlan8fil.S8:— 

''Bat  before  faith  came,  we  were  kept  under  the  law,  shut 
ip  unto  tbe  faith  which  should  afterwards  be  revetfled." 

PLSASUBSS. 

Pieasores,  those  alluring  mistresses,  divert  the 
great  majority  of  mankind  from  the  path  of  virtue ; 
and  when  the  torch  of  affliction  is  applied  they 
are  terrified  beyond  measure.  ATI  men  feel 
strongly  life,  death,  riches,  and  poverty.  As  to 
those  who,  with  a  high  and  noble  spirit,  look  on 
inch  things  with  an  indifferent  eye,  men,  whom  a 
great  and  lofty  object,  when  it  is  presented,  draws 
and  absorbs  to  itself,  in  such  cases  who  can  re- 
frain from  admiring  the  splendor  and  beauty  of 
tiieir  high-principled  conduct? 

Saripldes  (Fr.  Archel.  10)  says:— 

''There  is  no  one  who  seeks  to  live  in  pleasure  that  has 
naefaed  tame:  noan  must  labor.  ^' 

IKCOBBU  PTIBILITT. 

Men  particularly  admire  him  who  is  not  to  be 
infiaenced  by  money;  for  in  whomsoever  they  see 
this  quality  strongly  marked,  they  regard  him  tm 
ore  purified  by  fire. 

STPOCBIST  AMD  TBUK  POPUULBITT. 

Well  did  Socrates  say,  that  this  was  the  nearest 


and  the  shortest  road  to  glory,  when  a  man  acted 
BO  that  he  was  such  as  he  wished  to  be  considei^. 
Whereas  those  are  greatly  mistaken  who  think 
that  they  can  obtain  permanent  glory  by  hypoe-' 
risy,  vain  pretence,  and  disguised  woi*ds  and  looks. 
True  glory  strikes  its  roots  deep,  and  spreads 
them  on  all  sides;  everything  false  disappears 
quickly,  like  spring  flowers,  uor  can  anything, 
that  is  untrue,  be  of  long  duration. 

8o  Proverbs  xix.  6:— 

"  He  that  speaketh  lies  shall  not  escape." 

Also  Acts  V.  88,  89:— 

**  And  now  I  say  untto  you,  Refrain  from  these  men,  and  let 
tfaem  alone;  for  if  this  counsel  or  this  work  be  of  men,  it  will 
come  to  naught;  but  If  It  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  overthrow  It.** 

THE   CHISF  RBCOlfmUDATIOir  OF  A  TOXTITO   MAIT. 

The  chief  recommendation  of  a  young  man  is 
modesty,  obedience  to  parefnts,  and  affection  for 
relations. 

COirVXBSATIOlf. 

But  yet  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  men's 
minds  are  conciliated  by  a  kind  manner  and  affa- 
bility of  speech. 

BUTT  OP  Air  ADVOCATB. 

We  ought  to  consider  it  a  duty  to  defend  the 
guilty,  provided  he  be  not  an  abominabfe  and  im- 
pious wretch.  Mankind  desire  this,  custom  allows 
it,  and  even  humanity  is  willing  to  tolerate  it. 

THE  DUTY   OP  A  JITDOE. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  judge  in  all  trials  to  follow 
truth. 

IK  WHAT  WAY  OEirBBOSTTY  IS  TO  BE  SROWK. 

Our  purse  should  not  be  so  closed  that  our  kind 
feelings  cannot  open  it,  nor  yet  so  unfastened  that 
it  lies  open  to  all.  A  limit  should  be  set,  and  it 
should  depend  on  our  means. 

So  Isaiah  IviiL  7:— 

"Is  it  not  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the  hmigiy,  and  that  thou 
bring  the  poor  that  are  cast  out  to  thy  house  t  when  thou  seest 
the  naked,  that  thou  cover  him;  and  that  thou  hide  not  thy- 
self from  thine  own  flesh  f  " 

BOUBTY. 

We  ought  particularly  to  remember  this,  as  it  is 
often  in  the  mouths  of  the  men  of  the  present  day, 
and  has  even  passed  into  a  proverb,  '*  That  a 
bountiful  disposition  has  no  bottom."  For  where 
can  there  be  any  moderation  when  both  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  get  and  others  are  azudous  for 
the  same  tiling  ? 

BENEFITS  ILL  BESTOWED.  ' 

Well  has  Ennius  said,  *' Kindnesses  misidaced 
are  nothing  but  a  cnrse  and  disservice." 

**  Praise  undeserved  Is  satire  in  disguise.** 
GBATITUDE. 

Now  it  was  well  said,  whoever  said  it,  "  That 

he,  who  hath  the  loan  of  money  has  not  repaid  it; 

( aud  he,  who  has  repaid  it,  has  not  the  loan;  but 
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he,  who  has  acknowledged  a  kindness,  has  it  still; 
and  he,  who  has  a  feeling  of  it,  has  requited  it." 

-LBVBLLINO    PRINCIPLE,    NO    MISCHIEF    GBEATEB. 

He  said  very  unwisely,  "That  there  were  not 
two  thousand  men  of  property  in  the  whole  state." 
A  speech  well  worthy  of  notice,  and  which  aimed 
at  the  equalizing  of  property,  than  which  there  is 
no  principle  more  pernicious  in  a  state. 

HEALTH. 

Good  health  is  to  be  secured  by  an  acquaintance 
with  our  constitutions,  and  by  observing  what 
things  benefit  or  injure  us;  by  temperance  in  liv- 
ing, which  tends  to  preserve  the  body;  by  refrain- 
ing from  sensuality;  in  short,  by  employing  the 
skill  of  those  who  have  devoted  tiiemselves  to  the 
study  of  the  human  body. 

LEISURE. 

My  son  Marcus,  Cato  tells  us  that  publius  Scipio, 
he  who  was  called  Africanus  the  Elder,  used  to 
say  "  that  he  was  never  less  at  leisure  than  when 
he  was  at  leisure,  nor  less  alone  than  when  he  was 
alone."  A  splendid  saying,  and  worthy  of  a 
great  and  wise  man,  which  shows  that  he  used  to 
deliberate  on  affairs  in  his  leisure  hours,  and  to 
converse  with  himself  when  he  was  alone,  so  that 
he  never  was  idle,  and  sometimes  did  not  require 
the  society  of  others.  Therefore  the  two  things 
which  cause  ennui  to  others — namely,  retirement 
and  solitude — roused  him. 

Sir  P.  Sidney  C*  Arcadia,"  b.  I.)  expresses  the  same  idea:— 
"They  are  never  alone  that  are  accompanied  by  noble 
thou^ts." 

DO  GOOD  UNTO  ALL  MEN. 

It  is  more  in  accordance  with  nature  to  under- 
go the  greatest  labors  and  annoyances,  for  the 
sake,  if  it  were  possible,  of  preserving  or  assist- 
ing all  nations. 

EVERT  ONE  SHOULD  BEAR  HIS  OWN  BURDEN. 

Every  one  should  bear  his  own  burden  rather 
than  abridge  the  comforts  of  others. 

THE  ABANDONMENT  OF  THE  COMMON  GOOD. 

The  desertioir  of  the  common  interest  is  con- 
trary to  nature. 

NOTHING  EXPEDIENT  WHICH  IS  NOT   ALSO  VIBTU- 

OUS. 

He  often  assures  us  that  there  Is  nothing  expe- 
dient which  is  not  also  honorable,  nothing  honor- 
able which  is  not  also  expedient;  and  he  main- 
tains that  there  is  no  greater  injury  done  to  men 
than  by  those  who  try  to  separate  them. 

GUILT  IN  THE  HESITATION  OF  A  WICKED  ACT. 

Wickedness  resides  in  the  very  hesitation  about 
an  act,  even  though  it  be  not  perpetrated. 


THE  TBUB   WAT  OF   LIFE. 

He  who  runs  in  a  racecourse  ought  to  exert  hin* 
self  as  much  as  he  can  to  eonquer,  but  ought  by 
no  means  to  trip  up,  or  Jthrow  down  the  man  with 
whom  he  is  contending;  so  in  the  affairs  of  life 
there  is  nothing  wrong  in  a  man  trying  to  obtun 
what  may  be  for  his  advantage,  yet  roguery  is  un- 
lawful. 

THE  BUTEB  AND  8ELLEB. 

Everything  should  be  disclosed,  that  the  buyer 
may  be  ignorant  of  nothing  which  the  seller  knows. 

IGNOBAXCE  OF  ANOTHEB  NOT  TO  BE  PBETED  OX. 

No  one  should  act  so  as  to  take  advantage  of 
the  ignorance  of  his  neighbor. 

HAN  OF  INTEOBITT. 

For  when  they  praise  the  faith,  the  honor,  the 
goodness  of  a  man,  they  say,  '*He  is  one  witii 
whom  we  may  play  at  odd  and  even  in  the  dark." 

FBBJUBT. 

For  to  swear  falsely  is  not  at  all  times  to  be  ac- 
counted perjury,  but  not  to  perform,  that  which 
you  have  sworn  according  to  the  intentions  of 
your  mind — '*  ex  animi  tui  sententi&,"  as  oar  law 
books  have  it— is  perjury. 

PEBJUBT. 

I  have  sworn  with  my  tongue,  but  I  have  s 
mind  unsworn. 

IPSE  DIXIT. 

Nor  am  I  accustomed  to  approve  of  that  which 
we  have  heard  about  the  Pythagoreans,  who  they 
say  used  to  answer,  when  tiiey  made  an  assertion 
in  discussing  a  subject,  if  they  were  asked  why 
it  was  so,  ''He  himself  has  said  it"    Now  tikii 

he  "  was  Pythagoras. 


(( 


ALL  NATIONS  HAVE  AN  IDEA  OF  A  GOD. 

Nature  herself  has  imprinted  on  the  minds  of  all 
the  idea  of  a  God.  For  what  nation  or  race  of 
men  is  there  that  has  not,  even  without  being 
taught,  some  idea  of  a  Grod  ? 

80  Acta  xviL  28:— 

"  Whom  therefore  ye  igaanaMy  worship,  him  deduc  I 
unto  you." 

GOD  IS  ETEBNAL. 

For  the  same  nature,  which  has  given  to  QS  ft 
knowledge  of  the  gods,  has  imprinted  on  onr 
minds  that  they  are  eternal  and  happy. 

THE  HAPPINESS  OF  LIFE. 

We  place  a  happy  life  in  tranquillity  of  mind. 

GOD  KNOWS  ALL  THINGS, 

Who  should  not  fear  God,  who  foresees,  c»- 
siders,  and  perceives  all  things  ? 

THE  ETEBNITT  OP  GOD. 

For  the  gods  have  always  been,  and  never  wert 
bom. 
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AK  APE. 

How  like  to  us  is  that  filthy  beast  the  ape! 

supEBsnrioir  A2n>  true  religion  contrasted. 

Superstition  is  a  senseless  fear  of  God,  religion 
the  pious  worship  of  God. 

TIME    DESTROYS    THE     ERRONEOUS    OPINIONS    OF 

UEN. 

Time  destroys  the  groundless  conceits  of  man, 
but  confirms  that  which  is  founded  on  nature  and 
reality. 

**  But  time  ifcrfpB  odt  fflualoiLB  of  the  soul. 
And  one  hy  one  in  turn  some  grand  miirtaVe 
Gute  off  its  bright  aUn  yearij  like  a  make.** 

ALL  THE  SICK  ARE  NOT  CUBED. 

Because  all  the  sick  do  not  recover,  therefore 
medicine  is  no  art. 

ART. 

It  is  above  sll  the  property  of  art  to  create  and 
bring  into  being. 

HOW  GOD  IB  TO  BE  WORSHIPPED. 

The  best,  the  purest,  the  most  holy  worship  of 
tiie  gods,  and  that  which  is  most  consistent  with 
our  duty,  is  to  worship  them  always  with  purity 
and  sincerity  of  words  and  thoughts;  for  not  only 
philosophers,  but  even  our  ancestors  have  drawn 
a  distinction  between  superstition  and  religion. 

Enripldea  (Ft.  Antig.  88)  aayB:— 

**  There  are  three  Tirtues,  my  child,  which  you  ought  to 
obnnre,  to  honor  the  gods,  reverence  your  parents,  and  re- 
aped the  common  laws  of  Oreece;  and  doing  so,  you  will 
•hr^ys  hare  the  fairest  crown  of  glory." 

SoJohntr.  94:~ 

**Qod  ii  a  Spirit:  and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship 
him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.** 

IplctstuB  (L  IS)  thus  ezhorls  man  to  the  praise  of  God:— 

'*  Are  these  the  only  worlcs  of  ProTidenoe  with  regard  to  usf 
And  what  speech  can  fitily  celebrate  thebr  praise?  For,  If  we 
had  any  understanding,  ought  we  not,  both  in  public  and  in 
priTsto,  incessantly  to  dug  and  praise  the  Deity  and  rehearse 
fak  beneHts  ?  Ought  we  not,  whether  we  dig,  or  plough,  or 
eat,  to  sing  this  hymn  to'  Qod,  *  Oreat  is  God,  who  has  sup- 
plied us  with  these  instruments  to  till  the  ground;  great  is 
Qod  who  has  given  us  hands  and  organs  of  digestion;  who 
bas  gtven  us  to  grow  Insensibly,  to  breathe  In  sleep '  ?  These 
things  ought  we  ever  to  celebrate;  but  to  make  it  the  theme 
of  the  greatest  and  divinest  hymn,  that  he  has  given  us  the 
power  to  appteciato  these  gifts  and  to  use  them  well.  But 
becaose  some  €it  you  are  blind  and  insensible,  there  must  be 
some  one  to  flU  this  station  and  lead,  in  behalf  of  all  men, 
the  hymn  to  Gkxl;  for  what  else  can  I  do,  a  lame  old  man,  but 
dog  hymns  to  GkMl  f  Were  I  a  nightingale,  I  would  act  the 
psrt  of  anightfaigate;  were  I  a  swan,  I  would  act  the  part  of 
Aswan.  But  since  I  am  a  reasonable  creature,  it  is  my  duty 
to  praise  God.  This  is  my  bustaiees,  I  do  it.  Nor  will  I  ever 
tert  this  post  so  long  as  it  is  pennitted  me,  and  I  call  on 
jou  to  join  in  the  same  song." 

GOD. 

Kothing  is  superior  to  God ;  he  must  therefore 
gorem  the  world.  God  is  subject  to  no  principle 
of  nature,  therefore  he  rules  the  whole  of  nature. 

KATITBIB  BBTTER  THAK  ABT. 

Those  things  are  better  which  are  perfected  by 


nature  than  those  things  which  are  finished  by 
art. 

THB  WOBLD.WILL  BE  BUBNT  UP. 

From  which  some  philosophers  think  that  that 
will  happen  which  Fansetius  doubts,  that  the 
whole  world  will  at  last  be  burnt  up. 

So  2  Peter  iii.  7:— 

"But  the  heavens  and  the  earth  which  are  now,  by  the 
same  word  are  kept  in  store,  reserved  unto  fire  against  the 
day  of  Judgment  and  perdition  of  ungodly  men." 

MEN  KOT  SIMPLY  IKHABITANTS  OF  THE  EABTH. 

God  has  made  men,  springing  from  the  ground, 
tall  and  upright,  that,  with  eyes  looking  to  heaven, 
they  might  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Be- 
ing. For  men  are  not  to  consider  themselves  as 
mere  dwellers  on  earth,  but  as  it  were  placed  there 
to  gaze  on  the  heavens  and  heavenly  bodies,  which 
is  the  privilege  of  no  other  animated  creature. 

THE  EYES  PLACED  LIKE  SESTTINELS. 

The  eyes,  like  sentinels,  occupy  the  highest 
place  in  the  body. 

ELOQUENCE. 

How  noble  and  divine  is  eloquence!  the  mistress 
of  all  things,  as  you  are  accustomed  to  say. 
Which,  in  the  first  place,  enables  us  to  learn  those 
things  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  and  to  teach 
others  those  things  wl^ich  we  know;  by  this  we 
exhort;  by  this  we  persuade;  by  this  we  console 
the  afflicted ;  by  this  we  dissipate  the  fears  of  the 
timid;  by  this  wo  restrain  the  eager;  by  this  we 
put  an  end  to  passions  and  desires;  it  is  this  that 
has  boimd  mankind  by  the  community  of  privi- 
leges, of  laws,  and  civil  society;  this  it  is  which 
has  removed  us  far  from  the  ills  of  a  savage  and 
barbarous  life. 

MAN. 

Everything  that  the  earth  produces  ^longs  to 
man:  we  enjoy  the  fields  and  the  mountains;  ours 
are  the  rivers  and  the  lakes;  we  sow  com  and 
plant  trees;  we  give  fruitfulness  to  the  earth  by 
irrigating  the  ground ;  we  confine,  direct,  and  turn 
the  course  of  rivers;  in  short,  by  our  proceedings 
we  endeavor  to  form,  as  it  were,  a  second  nature. 

Euripides  (Fr.  Aiol.  85)  says:— 

**  Man^s  strength  lasts  only  a  short  time;  yet  by  his  cmming 
devices  he  brings  under  him  the  various  tribes  of  the  sea, 
earth,  and  air.'* 

INSPIRATION. 
No  man  was  ever  great  without  divine  inspiration. 

8o  Daniel  U.  81:- 

"  He  giveth  wisdom  unto  the  wise,  and  knowledge  to  them 
that  know  understanding." 

And  Ifatthew  x.  20:— 

"  For  it  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spbit  of  your  Father 
which  speaketh  in  you.** 

REASONING  OFTEN  DARKENS  MATTERS. 

The  clearest  subjects  &re  often  obscured  by 
lengthened  reasoning. 
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Bftst  K<yr  Td  Kirow  the  pufuB*. 

Often  it  is  disadvantaf^eous  to  know  what  is  to 
happen ;  for  it  is  wretched  to  be  griered  without 
the  power  of  changing  events. 

THE  BXPISBtEirCSD. 

1  call  those  experienced  whose  minds  are 
strengthened  by  knowledge,  as  the  hands  are 
hardened  by  labor. 

JUSTICE. 

Justice  raiders  to  every  o&e  his  due. 

MALICE. 

Malice  is  a  subtle  and  deceitful  engine  to  work 
mischief. 

VntTUlB. 

No  one  has  ever  acknowledged  having  received 
virtue  from  a  god. 

EVERT  FOirr  HAD. 

Demooritus  maintains  that  there  can  b6  no  great 
poet  without  a  spice  of  madness. 

CABEBTTL  OBSraSYATION. 

A  long  course  of  careful  observations,  conducted 
for  a  length  of  time,  brings  with  it  an  incredible 
accuracy  of  knowledge. 

**  count  a  BVEiirTB  cast  thbib  shadows  before.'' 

Certain  signs  precede  certain  events. 

Coleridge  sayB:— 

"  Often  do  the  spirits 
Of  great  men  stride  on  before  the  eyents. 
And  In  to-dAj  abeady  walks  to-morrow." 

pbedesthtatiok. 

Since  this  is  so,  nothing  has  ever  happened 
which  has  not  been  predestinated,  and  in  the  same 
way  nothing  will  ever  occur,  the  predisposing 
causes  for  which  may  not  be  found  in  nature. 

ihpostobs. 

In  short,  I  care  nothing  for  the  Marsian  augurs, 
nor  the  village  hanispices,  nor  strolling  astrolo- 
gers, nor  for  the  gypsy  priests  of  Isis,  nor  for  the 
interpreters  of  dreams;  for  these  possess  neither 
science  nor  art,  but  are  superstitious  priests  and 
Impudent  impostors.  They  are  either  lazy  or 
mad,  or  act  to  gain  a  livelihood ;  knowing  not  the 
right  path  themselves,  they  pretend  to  show  it  to 
others,  promising  riches  to  gain  a  penny. 

TEACHEBS. 

What  nobler  employment,  or  more  advanta- 
geous to  the  state,  than  that  of  the  man  who  in- 
structs the  rising  generation  I 

A  wise  pbophet. 

The  best  guesser  I  shall  always  call  the  most 
sagacious  prophet 

Euripides  (Pr.  Inccrt.  85)  Sbys:—  , 

*'  He  is  the  best  prophet  who  IS  the  best  guesser.** 


And  Theocritus  (Idyl.  txL  82)  says:— 

*'He  is  the  beet  dlTiner  of  dreams  who  is  tadght  hjUi  as. 

derstanding. 

XNOWLEDOfi  Of  PtmjRrrr. 

For  my  own  part,  I  can  never  believe  tiiats 
knowledge  of  future  events  would  be  of  advaniaf^ 
to  us;  for  what  a  miserable  life  Priam  would  have 
led,  had  he  known  the  occurrences  that  were  ta 
befall  him  in  his  old  age! 

BTAB-eAZIlTG. 

Nobody  looks  at  what  is  immediately  b€0on 
them;  we  are  all  employed  in  gazing  at  the  stan. 

IT  IS  WELL  TO  OBSEBVE  THE  FACTS    OF  NATUBE. 

Though  it  be  impossible  to  discover  Hie  occult 
causes  of  natural  phenomena,  still  it  is  well  to  ob- 
serve and  animadvert  upon  the  facts  themselves. 

EXTBAOBDIKABT  EVENTS. 

In  extraordinary  events  ignorance  of  their 
causes  produces  astonishment. 

OZTE  IS  irOT  BUBPBISED  AT  WHAT  HAPPENS  OFTEK. 

A  man  is  not  surprised  at  what  he  sees  fre- 
quently, even  though  he  be  ignorant  of  the  reason; 
whereas  if  that  which  he  never  beheld  before  hap- 
pens, then  he  calls  it  a  prodigy. 

CHANQEABLENESS  OF   FOBTUNS. 

No  one  will  separate  fortune  from  incei»tan7 
and  rashness. 

HOW  SUPEBSTmOUS  FB AB  IS  TO  BE  DBITEN  AWAY. 

Drive  away  by  the  principles  of  nature  that  ta^ 
ror  which  may  have  been  caused  by  the  sffenufe- 
ness  of  the  event. 

THEBE  ABE  NO  PB0DIQIE9. 

Nothing  can  be  done  without  a  came,  nor  hai 
anything  been  done  which  cannot  again  be  done. 
Nor,  if  that  has  been  done  which  could  be  done, 
ought  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  prodigy.  There  are, 
therefore,  no  prodigies. 

OOD  IS  OMNIPOTENT. 

There  is  nothing  which  God  cannot  accomplisk 

GOD  KNOWS  THE  CHABACTEB  OF  MAN. 

God  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  character  of 

So  Psalm  zclv.  11:— 

**  The  Lord  knoweth  the  thoughts  of  man,  that  thejr  are 
ity." 

OOD  KNOWN   BT  HIS  WOBKS. 

The  beauty  of  the  world  and  the  orderly  a^ 
rangemcnt  of  everything  celestial  makes  us  con- 
fess that  there  is  an  excellent  and  eternal  nature, 
which  ought  to  be  worshipped  and  admired  by  sll 
mankind. 

So  Psalm  cii.  35-27:— 

"  Of  old  hast  thon  laid  the  fomidation  of  the  earth:  aidU» 
heavens  are  the  work  of  thy  hands.  They  shall  perttk,  fet* 
thou  shalt  endure:  yea,  all  of  them  shall  wax  old  Uke a  g^ 
ment;  as  a  Tsstore  shalt  thon  change  tbeu,  and  thojihtB 
be  changed :  but  thou  art  the  same,  and  thy  yean  shall  ks«e 
no  end.*' 
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BBUOIOH  AHB  SUPXBSTTnOlf* 

Bdigion  is  not  remoyed  by  removing  superstition* 

MAM  PBBBCnUIT  AVD  BAOACIOUS. 

This   provident,  sagacious,  versatile,  subtile, 

liionghtfiily  rational,  wise  animal,  which  we  call 

many  has  been  cieated  by  the  supreme  Ood  with  a 

oertain  noble  privilege;  for  he  alone  of  so  many 

different  kinds  and  sorts  of  animals  is  partaker  of 

reason  and  reflection,  when  all  others  are  destitute 

of  them.    But  what  is  there,  I  will  not  say  in  qian, 

but  in  all  heaven  and  earth,  more  divine  than  rea- 

Km?  which,  when  it  has  arrived  at  maturity,  is 

properly  termed  wisdont. 

SoJohaLlS:— 

**  Which  wwe  born  of  God.  , 

10  KATIOir  so  8AVAOK  THAT  DOBS  HOT  ACKKOWL- 

KDGB  OOD.    • 

Therefore,  of  all  kinds  of  animals  there  is  none 
•xoept  man  that  has  knowledge  of  a  God;  among 
■len  there  is  not  a  nation  so  savage  and  brutish 
which,  ^ough  it  may  not  know  what  kind  of  a 
betng  €rod  ought  to  be,  does  not  know  that  there 
bust  be  one.'  From  this  we  may  infer  that,  who- 
efer,  as  it  were,  recollects  and  knoT7s  whence  he 
li  tpnmg,  acknowledges  the  existence  of  a  God, 

VATUBB  TKACHXS  MAIT  TO  LOOK  UPWABD. 

Nature  has  bestowed  on  man  alone  an  erect  stat- 
aie  and  raised  his  thoughts  to  the  contemplation 
id  heaven,  as  if  it  were  eonnected  with  him  by  re- 
latioiiship  and  his  ancient  home. 

BVLL    HABITS. 

There  is  in  fact  such  corruption  engendered  in 
Bia  by  bad  habits,  tliat  the  sparks,  as  it  were,  of 
liitae,  furnished  by  nature,  are  extinguished,  and 
tioes  of  an  opposite  kind  arise  around  and  become 
ilraiigthened. 

floBonaaszTllS:— 

"1^7  by  good  words  sod  fMrspeeoheadeoeife  tfie  hearts 

THOU  flBAIiT  IX>TB  THT  XBIOHBOB. 

Let  man  love  himself  not  more  than  his 
neighbor. 

8oBatttMWT.48:' 
"Tbon  riuat  lore  tby  neighbor." 
AiidJolmxlU.84:— 

"Aumr  oommandment  I  glre  onto  yon,  That  ye  love  one 
ttwCher;  as  I  hare  loved  you,  that  ye  also  love  one  another. 
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BKMOBSB  OP   COKBCIBHOB. 

The  fnries  pursue  men,  not  with  burning 
torches,  as  the  poets  feign,  but  with  remorse  of 
.conseisDce  and  the  tortures  arising  from  guilt. 

8oj(ibzT.si,fl6:— 

*1Mble  and  aagnldL  eball  make  him  afraid,  ...  for  he 
tfMeheOi  out  hiB  hand  againat  Ood." 

JUBTICB. 

Joftioe  is  obedience  to  the  written  laws. 

nrspiBATXOB  oy  mak. 

lor  whoever  is  acquainted  with  his  own  mind, 
vm,  hi  the  first  place»  feel  that  he  has  a  divine 


principle  within  him,  and  will  regard  his  rational 
faculties  as  something  sacred  and  holy;  he  will 
always  both  think  and  act  in  a  way  worthy  of  so 
great  a  gift  of  the  gods;  and  when  he  shall  have 
proved  and  thoroughly  examined  himself,  he  will 
perceive  how  well  furnished  by  nature  he  has 
come  into  life,  and  what  noble  instruments  he 
possesses  to  obtain  and  secure  wisdom. 

THB  SPOTS  WHBBB  OUB  FBIBKOB  HAVB  BBBH. 

We  are  moved,  I  know  not  how,  by  the  spots  ia 
which  we  find  traces  of  those  who  possess  our 
esteem  and  admiration. 

BBOIN  WITH  A  PBATBB  TO  CK>D. 

We  must  begin  our  acts  with  a  prayer  to  the 
immortal  gods. 

ULW. 

I  see,  therefore,  that  this  has  been  the  idea  of 
the  wisest,  that  law  has  not  been  devised  by  the 
ingenuity  of  man,  nor  yet  is  it  a  mere  decree  of 
the  people,  but  an  eternal  principle  which  must 
direct  the  whole  universe,  ordering  and  forbidding 
everything  with  entire  wisdom.  Thus  they  used 
to  say  that  the  mind  of  the  divinity  was  the  real 
and  ultimate  law  which  orders  or  forbids  every- 
thing Justly;  hence  that  law  which  the  gods  have 
assigned  to  mankind  is  Justly  deserving  praise, 
for  it  is  the  reason  and  mind  of  a  wise  being  well 
fitted  to  order  or  forbid. 

This  idea  la  beautifnlly  oapicswd  lij  TTnntnr  ("  rnrlfwisnl 
ioal  Polity/*  book  L):^ 

"OflawttMreoanbe  no  km  aeknowledged,  than  that  bar 
aeat  la  the  boaom  of  Ood,  her  TOftoe  the  harmony  of  the 
worid;  aU  things  in  heaten  and  earth  do  her  homage,  the 
Ttry  least  aa  feeling  her  oara,  and  the  groateot  sa  not 
eaempted  ftxan  her  power.** 

LAW. 

For  it  was  reason,  derived  from  the  nature  of 
things,  impelling  man  to  what  is  right,  and 
deterring  him  from  what  is  wrong,  which  does  not 
then  begin  to  be  law,  when  it  is  found  written 
down  in  books,  but  was  so  from  the  first  moment 
of  its  existence.  It  was  co-eternal  with  the  divine 
mind,  wherefore  torue  and  ultimate  law  fitted  to 
order  and  to  forbid  is  the  mind  of  the  Supreme 
Being. 


Coke  r  Instttate,**  b.  L  fol.  970)  says:— 

"BeasoBiethelifeofthelaw;  naj^the  commoo  tawifeMtt 
is  nothing  elae  but  reaeon.  .  .  .  The  law«  which  is  the  per- 
feottonof 


II 


I.AW. 

Law,  therefore,  is  what  distinguishes  right  and 
wrong,  derived  from  nature  herself  the  most 
ancient  principle  of  all  tilings,  to  which  the  laws 
of  men  direct  themselves,  when  they  impose  pen- 
alties on  the  wicked,  and  protect  and  defend  the 
good. 

Sir  W.  Jonee  r  Ode  in  Imltatioo  of  Alora  **):— 

'*  Sovereign  law-that  state's  ooQeeted  win. 
O'er  thrones  and  globes  elate, 
Bits  empiesBt  crowning  good,  lepiesilug  HL 
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€K>D  KHOW8  MAIT. 


The  gods  know  what  sort  of  a  person  eyery  one 
really  is;  they  take  notice  with  what  feelings  and 
with  what  piety  he  attends  to  his  religious  duties, 
and  are  sure  to  make  a  distinction  between  the 
good  and  tbe  wicked. 

So  Pnlm  T.  4-e:-- 

"  For  thou  mrt  not  a  God  tiiat  hath  pleMnre  in  wlokedness: 
neither  shall  evil  dwell  with  thee.  The  f ooUah  ahaU  not 
stand  in  thj  sight:  thou  hatest  all  workers  of  iniquity.  Thou 
Shalt  destroy  them  that  speak  leasing:  the  Lord  wiU  abhor 
the  bloody  and  deceitful  man." 


STAINS    OF 


THE    CONSCIBKCB 
OBLITBBATSD. 


CAKNOT   BB 


The  stains  that  effect  the  mind  cannot  be  got  rid 
of  by  time,  nor  yet  can  the  multitudinous  waters 
of  the  sea  wash  them  away. 


BBLIOIOUS  FBBLINGS. 


That  is  a  noble  sentence  of  Pythagoras — *'  That 
then  chiefly  do  piety  and  religion  flourish  in  our 
souls,  when  we  are  occupied  in  divine  services. 
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GOD  IS  HOT  TO  BB    PBOPITIATBD  BY  THB  GIFTS 

OF   THB  WICKED. 

Let  the  impious  listen  to  Plato,  that  they  may 
not  dare  to  propitiate  the  gods  with  gifts,  for  he 
forbids  us  to  doubt  what  feelings  God  must  enters 
tain  towards  such,  whenever  a  good  man  is  un- 
willing to  accept  gifts  from  the  wicked. 

AN  ABT  IN  TEACHING. 

Por  not  only  is  art  shown  in  knowing  a  thing, 
but  there  is  ako  a  certain  art  in  teaching  it. 

THB  MAOISTBATB  A  8PBAKJNG  LAW. 

It  may  be  truly  said  that  the  magistrate  is  a 
speaking  law,  and  the  law  is  a  silent  magistrate. 

MAGISTBATES  ABB  NBCESSABT. 

A  state  cannot  exist  without  the  foresight  and 
diligence  of  magistrates. 

80 1  Peter  ii.  18,14:— 

*'  Submit  yourselvee  to  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the 
Lord's  sake:  whether  It  be  to  the  king,  as  supreme;  or  unto 
goremora,  as  unto  them  that  are  sent  isy  him  for  the  punlsh- 
foent  of  evikdoeri,  and  for  toe  praise  of  them  that  do  welL'* 

OBEDIBNCB. 

He  who  obeys  with  modesty,  appears  worthy  of 
flome  day  or  other  being  allowed  to  command. 

-  80  Bphesians  Ti.  5, 6:— 

"Servants  be  obedient  to  them  that  are  your  masters 
aooordingtothe  flesh,  with  fear  and  trembling,  in  singleness 
of  your  heart,  as  unto  Christ;  not  with  ^ye-setrioe,  as  men- 
pleasers;  butas  the  senrants  of  Christy  doing  the  will  of  God 
fromtiie  heart." 

^fiAFBTT  OF  THB  PBOPLB  IB  THB  8UPBEMB  LAW. 

Let  tiie  safety  of  the  people  be  the  supreme  law. 

BONGS  ABLE  TO  CHANGE  THB  FBBLINGS  OF  A 

NATION. 

This  observation  is  much  more  certain  than 
:that  of  Plato,  who  pretends  that  a  change  in  the 


songs  of  musicians  is  able  to  change  tiie  UdSSap 
and  conditions  of  a  state. 

This  is  Tory  much  the  idea  of  Andrew  Fletcher  of  flskoBs:- 
'^Iknew  aTeiy  wise  man  that  believed  that,  if  a  msavoi 

pennitted  to  make  all  the  ballads,  he  need  not  cue  vte 

should  make  the  laws  of  a  natfon.** 

MEN  ABB  IMITATOB8  OF  THOBB  ABOVE  THEXi 

Thou  mayst  plainly  see  that  such  as  the  chitf 
men  of  the  state  have  been,  such  also  has  been  lit 
character  of  the  state;  and  whatever  change  of 
manners  took  place  in  the  former,  the  sameahrqi 
followed  in  the  latter. 

CICEBO  OPPOSED  TO  BALLOT. 

For  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  as  yon  have  alvaji 
been,  that  open  *'  viva  voce "  voting  is  tiie  M 
method  at  elections. 

BALLOT  A  COVEB  FOB  C0BBX7PT  TOTES. 

Wherefore  the  powerful  ought  rather  to  hii« 
been  deprived  of  their  power  of  influencing  vote 
for  bad  purposes,  than  that  the  ballot  should  hra 
been  conferred  on  the  people,  whereby  eoira|t 
votes  are  concealed,  virtuous  citizens  being  left  Ji 
the  dark  as  to  the  sentiments  of  each.  Wherefon 
no  good  man  has  ever  been  found  to  bring  fonml 
or  propose  such  a  law. 

BBBVITY  THB  SOUL  OF  A  8PKBGH. 

For  brevity  is  the  best  recommendation  of  i 
speech,  not  only  in  the  case  of  a  senator,  but  it 
that,  too,  of  an  orator. 

80  Shakespeare  C  Hamlet,**  act  iL  so.  S):— 
**  BreTlly  Is  the  soul  of  wit  ** 

MBMOBT. 

Memory  is  the  treasury  and  guardian  of  iS 
things. 

POWEB  OF  BLOQUBNCB. 

Nothing  appears  to  me  to  be  nobler  than  to  kef| 
assemblies  of  men  entranced  by  the  channs  of 
eloquence,  wielding  their  minds  at  will,  impeUiog 
them  at  one  time,  and  at  another  dissuading  tfaM 
from  their  previous  intentions. 

NOTHING  MOBE  NOBLB  THAN  TO  ASSIST  THB 

WBETCHED. 

What  is  there  so  kinglike,  so  noble,  so  generoB|» 

as  to  bring  aid  to  the  suppliant,  to  raise  np  tin 

broken  in  heart,  to  save  aAd  deliver  from  daagnt^ 

So  Psatan  Izxii.  IS:— 

**  For  he  shall  deliver  the  needy  when  he  oietti;  the  po« 
also,  and  him  that  hath  no  helper." 

BHBTOBICIANS  WITH  VOLTTBLB  TONOUBS* 

Hnesarchus  used  to  say  that  those  whom  V0 
called  orators,  were  nothing  else  but  artiMnswiA 
voluble  and  well-trained  tongues,  but  tfast  no  otf 
was  an  orator  unless  he  was  wise. 

THE  LAWTBBS. 

The  house  of  the  lawyer  is,  no  doubt^  the  ortd* 
of  the  whole  state. 


CICSBO. 
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THX  GOOD. 

Socrates  used  to  say  that  to  those  who  were  oon- 
vinced  that  they  should  prefer  nothing  so  much  as 
fco  be  good  men,  every  other  kind  of  learning  was 
Bssy. 

USB  THS  GIFT  OF  THE  SPIRIT. 

Be  unwilling  to  allow  us  to  be  the  slave  of  only 
rae,  but  rather  of  you  all  in  whatever  we  can  and 
ought 

80 1  Peter  ir.  10:— 

'*  Aserery  man  bath  reoeired  the  gift,  even  so  mlnlflter  the 
Mne  one  to  another,  ae  good  stewards  of  the  manifold  grace 
tfGtod." 

THE  8MAIXB8T  PLBASUBB. 

Many  prefer  the  smallest  pleasure  to  the  most 
fanportant  advantage. 

XLOQITENCB    FLOUBISHSS  IK  A  FREE  STATE. 

The  practioe  of  public  speaking  flourishes  in 
•leiy  peaceful  and  free  state. 

HISTOBT. 

ffistoiy  is  the  witness  of  the  times,  the  torch  of 
^th,  the  life  of  memory,  the  teacher  of  life,  the 
tessenger  of  antiquity. 

THE  PBIMABT  LAW  OF  HISTORY. 

Who  does  not  know  that  the  primary  law  of 
;kiBtory  is  that  it  should  not  dare  to  say  anything 
i&lse,  next  that  it  should  dare  to  state  the  truth, 
fliat  there  should  be  no  suspicion  of  favor  nor  yet 
«f  batred  in  its  words? 

pBEOocrrr. 

There  cannot  be  long  continued  sap  in  that 
*vbich  has  too  quickly  acquired  maturity. 

THE  RESULT  OF  DULNESB  OF  MIKD. 

It  is  the  part  of  the  slow  of  perception  to  follow 
:  vp  the  rivulets  of  learning  and  never  to  see  the 
{fMmtain-head. 

DILIGENCE. 

Diligence  has  gpneatest  power  in  everything, 
ptrticularly  in  defending  causes;  it  is  above  all 
to  be  cultivated,  it  is  always  to  be  attended  to; 
there  is  nothing  which  it  does  not  accomplish. 

AVARICE  AND   LUXURT. 

If  you  wish  to  destroy  avarice,  you  must  destroy 
bucuy,  which  is  its  mother. 

THE  ABLE   PHT8ICIAK. 

The  able  physician,  before  he  attempts  to  give 
medicine  to  his  patient,  makes  himself  acquainted 
not  only  witii  the  disease,  which  he  wishes  to  cure, 
but  with  the  habits  and  constitution  of  the  sick 
van. 

A  POBT  inrST  BE  DimrELY  IN8PIBBD. 

I  have  often  heard  that  no  real  poet  can  exist 
Without  the  spirit  being  on  flre;  and  without,  as  it 
w^  a  spice  of  madness. 


80  aJso  Plato  (**F1iaBdra8,"c.»>iiaji:—  ' 

*'  Whoerer,  without  the  madness  of  the  Muses,  approaches 
to  the  gates  of  poesj,  with  the  persuasion  that  by  means  of 
art  he  can  become  an  able  poet,  fails  in  his  purpose.'* 

See  the  opening  of  Shakespeare's  **  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  act  ▼. 

ENVY. 

Men  envy  high  and  successful  fortune. 

THE  ENVIOUS. 

Most  men  are  envious,  and  this  is  above  all  a 
common  fault.  ' 

A  HARVEST. 

As  thou  sowesty  so  shalt  thou  reap* 

TRUE  GLORY. 

True  praise  is  due  to  virtue  alone. .  ^ 

MAN  KNOWS  HIMSELF  LEAST. 

Every  one  is  least  known  to  himself,  and  the 
most  difficult  task  is  to  get  acquainted  with  one's 
own  character. 

SATIETY   OF  PLEASURE. 

In  everything  satiety  is  closest  on  the  greatest 
pleasures. 

UNLEARNED   GOOD    SENSE   RATHER  THAUT  LOQUAr 

CI0U8    FOLLY. 

I  prefer  the  wisdom  of  the  unlearned  to  the  folly 
of  the  loquacious. 

This  is  something  like  what  Orattnus  (Btymdog.  M.,  p. 
198,  T.)  says  in  a  fFSgment:— 

Nlcostratus  (Fr.  Com.  Gr.,  p.  688,  M.)  ssys:-* 

"  If  it  were  tbd  sign  of  wisdom  to  speak  unoeasingly,  naadk 

and  quickly,  the  swallows  would  be  aoeounted  much  more 

wise  than  we  are." 
Poeidippus  (Fr.  Oom.  Or.,  p.  1148,  M.)  says:— 
"  It  is  no  hard  task  to  speak  fluently,  but  to  act  well  is  not 

so  easy;  for  many,  who  talk  fluent^,  have  no  sense." 
Pope  C*  Moral  Enays,"  Ep.  iv.  L  48)  thus  ezprasses  the  same 

idea:- 

"  Good  sense,  which  only  is  the  gift  of  heaven, 
And  though  no  sdenoe,  fairly  worth  the  seven.** 

And  Spenser,  in  his  **  Shepherd's  Ostondar"  (Mi^,  140) 
says:— 

**  But  of  all  burdens  that  a  man  can  bear. 
Most  is,  a  f  oors  talk  to.bear  and  hear.** 

DISSIMULATION. 

Dissimulation  creeps  gradually  Into  the  minds 
of  men. 

THE  COUNTENANCE. 

The  countenance  is  the  very  portrait  of  the  soul, 
and  the  eyes  mark  its  intentions. 

80  Matthew  vL  «:— 

"  The  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye.** 

HIGHEST  PLACE. 

When  you  are  aspiring  to  the  highest  place,  it  is. 
honorable  to  reach  the  second,  or  eren  linger'  in 
the  third  rank. 
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THB  BEAUTIFUL*  IN  THB  MIND  ONLY, 

I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is  nothing  of  any  kind 
BO  beautiful,  but  there  ia  something  still  more 
beautiful,  of  which  this  is  the  mere  image  and  ex- 
pression—as a  portrait  is  from  a  person's  face — a 
something  which  can  neither  be  perceived  by  the 
eyes,  the  ears,  nor  any  of  the  senses;  we  compre- 
hend it  merely  in  the  thoughts  of  our  minds. 

GBANDIIiOQUSHT  0BAT0B8. 

For  there  have  been  grandiloquent  orators,  so  to 
speak,  impressive  and  sonorous  in  their  language, 
vehement,  versatile,  and  copious;  well  trained  and 
prepared  to  excite  and  turn  the  minds  of  their  au- 
dience. While  the  same  effect  has  been  produced 
by  others,  by  a  rude,  rough,  unpolished  mode  of 
address,  without  finish  or  delicacy;  others,  again, 
have  effected  the  same  by  smooth,  weUrtomed  pe- 
riods. 

.NEAT  OBATOB8. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  orators  of  subtle 
and  acute  minds,  well  educated,  making  every  sub- 
lect  which  they  treat  clear,  but  adding  little  in  re- 
ality to  our  knowledge,  refined  and  correct  in  their 
language.  Among  these  some  are  crafty,  but  un- 
polished, and  on  purpose  rude  and  apparently  un- 
skilful; while  others  exhibit  more  elegance  in  their 
barrenness  and  want  of  spirit—that  is  to  say,  they 
are  facetious,  flowery  in  their  language,  and  admit 
of  a  few  ornaments. 

THE  POWEB  OF  THB  VOICE  DEBITED  FBOU  THBEE 

SOUNDS. 

Wonderful  indeed  is  the  power  of  the  voice 
which,  though  consisting  merely  of  three  sounds — 
the  bass,  treble,  and  tenor— yet  possesses  great 
strength,  and  a  sweet  variety,  as  is  shown  in  songs. 

EXCESS  OFFENDS  MOBE  THAN  FALLING  8H0BT. 

In  everything  we  must  consider  how  far  we 
ought  to  go,  for  though  everything  has  its  proper 
medium,  yet  too  much  is  more  offensive  than  too 
little.  Hence  Apelles  used  to  say,  that  those  paint- 
ers committed  a  fault  who  did  not  know  what 
was  enough. 

THE  ELOQUENT  MAN. 

He  is  the  eloquent  man  who  can  treat  subjects  of 
an  humble  nature  with  delicacy,  lofty  things  im- 
pressively, and  moderate  tilings  temperately. 

lONOBANCE  OF  THE  PAST. 

Not  to  know  what  happened  before  one  was 
bom,  is  always  to  be  a  child. 

IN  0BEAT  ABT8  THE  HEIGHT  DELIGHTS  US. 

For  in  all  great  arts,  as  in  trees,  it  is  the  height 
that  charms  us;  we  care  nothing  for  the  roots  or 
trunks,  yet  it  could  not  be  without  the  aid  of 
these. 

TO  BE  ASHAMED  OF  OUB  PBOFEBSION. 

That  very  common  verse  which  forbids  us  "  to 
be  ashamed  of  speaking  of  the  profession  which 


we  practise,"  does  not  aHow  me  to  conceal  thrtj 
take  deUght  in  it 

NECESSITT. 

The  inventions  dictated  by  necessity  une  of 
earlier  date  than  those  of  pleasure. 

WISDOM  IN  NOT  THINKING  THAT  ONE  KNOWS 
OF  WHICH  HE  IS  IGNOBANT. 

For  this  cause  he  imagined  that  Socrates 
called  the  wisest  of  men  by  Apollo,  because  all 
dom  consists  in  this,  not  to  think  that  we 
what  we  do  not  know. 
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Voltaire  in  the  "  Histotro  d*im  bon  Bramin 
"TheBrahmiii  nidtome  one  day:  I  should  wlah 
have  been  bom.    I  aaked  him  whj.   He 
been  Btudjing  for  forty  yean:  they  are  for^ 
teaching  othen,  and  I  am  ignorant  of  erenythlng. 

The  Earl  of  Bterline  (Lond.  foL  1887,  p.  7) 
^*  Beoreations  with  the  Mums:  **— 

Tet  aD  that  I  haw  leamed  (beings  tojlat  now 

By  long  experience,  and  in  fSmoua  pobootoa, 

la  but  to  know  my  Ignoraooe  at  last. 

Who  think  themaelvea  most  wise  are  greatest  foolea* 


TBUTH  AT  THB  BOTTOM  OF  A  WELI» 

Accuse  nature,  who  has  completely  hid,  as 
mocritus  says,  truth  in  the  bottom  of  a  welL 

Shakespeare  r  Hamlet,"  act  iL  so.  ?)aay8  something  to  i 
aameeffeot:^ 

"  If  cktiumstanoes  lead  me,  I  will  And 
Where  truth  is  hid,  thoufl^  It  wen  hid  fatdead 
Within  the  centre." 

Tliis  Ib  not  unlike  what  Jfiachyhis  (Sopp.  1044)  aajs:— 

**  Who  is  able  to  fathom  with  the  eye  the  mind  of 
Jove,  a  rista,  the  depth  of  which  cannot  be  reached." 

There  is  a  veiy  pretty  idea  in  **  Don  Quizote,*'  t.  16^ 
■eema  to  refer  to  this  prorerbial  ezpreaslon:— 

''  Truth  may  be  stretched  out  thinly,  bat  there  oaa 
rent,  and  it  always  gets  aboTC  fSlsehood  as  oil  does 


IT 


PAHTTEBS. 


Painters  see  many  things  in  the  ahade  and 
height  wliich  we  do  not  see. 

THE  SENSES. 

In  my  opinion  there  is  the  greatest  tmtii  in  the 
senses,  if  they  are  sound  and  strong^  and  if  s& 
things  are  removed  which  oppose  and  impsdt 

them.  , 

PAnrmrci. 

The  eyes  are  charmed  by  paintangSt  ^^  MUt  bf 
music. 

BEABON  A  LIGHT  TO  LIOHTEH  OUB  STEPS, 

Reason  is  as  it  were  a  light  to  lighten  onr  steps 
and  guide  us  through  the  journey  of  life. 

TBUTH. 

Kothing  is  more  delightful  than  the  *ight  of 

truth. 

LIKE  AS  TWO  BOOS. 

Like  as  two  eggs,  according  to  the  pxoTerU 
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FAUKHOOD  OITBK  BOBJ>EB8  OK  TBITTH. 

So  dose  does  ialiehood  approach  to  truth,  that 
he  irise  man  would  do  well  not  to  trust  himself 
n  tiie  narrow  ledge. 


00imB]fPI*ATIOH  OF  KATUBB  18  THE  FOOD 
OF  THE  UnTD. 

When  we  are  contemplating  and  pondering  on 

ti  works  of  nature,  we  are  supplying,  as  it  were, 
natural  food  to  the  mind:  our  thoughts  assume 
i  loftier  character,  and  we  learn  to  look  down  on 
Ihat  is  human;  while  we  meditate  on  the  vault 
If  heaven  above,  our  own  affairs  appear  petty 
nd  contemptible;  our  mind  derives  delight  from 
Hist  is  so  sublime  and  inscrutable. 

:  »  When  I  ooDBldBr  ttv  heavens,  the  work  of  thj  flngon,  the 
Lon  awl  Uie  stsn,  which  thoa  hast  ordained;  what  Is  man 
Cittb(msrt  mindfid  of  himT  sod  tiie  son  of  ma^ 

pUterthfanY 

VUrrUE  AHD  ITS  OOT7KTEBFKIT. 

It  is  not  virtue,  but  a  deceptive  copy  and  imitar 
ikm  of  virtue,  when  we  are  led  to  the  performance 
(f  duty  by  pleasure  as  its  recompense. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  lONORAKCB. 

;  Through  ignorance  of  what  is  good  and  what  is 
lad,  the  life  of  man  is  greatly  perplexed. 

DEATH  AI^WATS  DCPENDnfe. 

Death  approaches,  which  is  always  impending 
fierus,  like  the  stone  over  Tantalus;  then  comes 
loperstition,  with  which  he,  who  is  racked,  can 
lever  have  peace  of  mind. 

\   HOW  WE  ABE  BELXBYED  FBOM  SUPBBSTITIOir. 

When  we  know  the  nature  of  all  things,  we  are 
lelieTed  from  superstition,  freed  from  the  fear  of 
deaOi,  and  not  disturbed  by  ignorance  of  circum- 
itenoes,  from  which  often  arise  fearful  terrors. 

TBBSE  SEHTBNCBS. 

Terse  sentences  briefly  expressed,  have  great 
veii^t  in  leading  to  a  happy  life. 

XAJr   BOBH   FOB  TWO  THINGS. 

Han  has  been  bom  for  two  things— thinking  and 
acting. 

THE  TBUTH. 

'.  Katore  has  inspired  man  with  the  desire  of  see- 
ing the  truth. 

BOW  BBADTEFtTI.  TIBTUB  IF  SHE  0017I«D  BE 

SEEN. 

What  fervent  love  of  herself  would  Virtue  excite 
if  die  could  be  seen  I 

Plato  ipesks  C'Phflsdrus,^*  c.  81  or  900  D.)  hi  the  same  noble 
hsgnacei-^Fior  rf|^  is  Ihe  sharpest  of  our  bodOy  sene^ 
ti^img^wtodom  oaanotbeseenbylt.  How  vehement  wookl 
bethelove  she  wonld  Inspire,  If  she  came  before  our  sight, 
■ad  dKnred  ss  say  soeh  dear  Image  of  herself,  and  so  would 

AoterlofrtilethiDgB; 


IIOKEY. 

Mottey  is  the  eveator  of  many  pleasures^ 

TBMPEBANCB. 

Temperance  is  the  moderating  of  one's  desires 
in  obedience  to  reason. 

,  BABE  THINGS.' 

In  every  art,  science,  and  we  may  say  even  in- 
virtue  itaelf ,  the  best  is  most  riarely  to  be  foiund; 

HUNOBB  BEST  SEASONING  FOB  FOOD. 

I  hear  Socrates  saying  that  the  best  seasoning  lov 
food  is  hunger,  for  drink,  thirst. 

WHO  OAN  KNOW  WHAT  A  DAT  IfAT  BBINO. 

FOBTH? 

Can  any  one  find  out  how  his  body  shall  be,  I  dp 
not  say  a  year  hence,  but  even  at  evening? 

HIS  DEEDS  DIFFEB  FBOM  BIS  WOBDS. 

His  deeds  do  not  agree  with  his  words. 

PAST  LABOBS. 

It  is  generally  said  ''  Past  labors  are  pleasant'^ 
Euripides  says,  for  you  all  know  the  Greek  verse, 
^^  The  recollection  of  past  labors  is  pleasant'' 

THE  FICKLE  AND  TBIFLING. 

Who  does  not  hate  the  mean,  the  vaiui  tiie  fleUe, 
and  the  trifling  f 

MANKIND  BOBN  FOB  SOCIETY. 

We  have  been  bom  to  unite  with  our  fellow-men, 
and  to  Join  in  community  with  the  human  race. 

So  1  John  i.  7>- 

'*But  If  we  walk  hi  the  Ugfat,  ashe  Is  In  the  lights  we  have 
fellowship  one  with  another. 
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UTEBATUBE  NECBS8ABT  TO  THE  MIND. 

The  cultivation  of  the  mind  is  a  kind  of  food 
supplied  for  the  soul  of  man. 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  THINGS. 

The  beginnings  of  all  things  are  smalL 

JUSTICE.    ' 

Justice  is  seen  in  giving  every  one  his  own. 

HABIT. 

Habit  is  as  it  were  a  second  nature. 

ABTS  CHBBIBHBD  BY  BE8PECT  SHOWN  TO  THBM. 

The  honor  shown  to  arts  cherishes  them,  for  all 

are  incited  to  their  pursuit  by  fame;  the  arts 

which  are  contemned  by  a  people  make  always 

little  progress. 

Moore  says:^ 

"  Where  none  admire,  *tls  useless  to  excel: 
Where  none  are  beaux,  tis  vain  to  be  a  beDe.*' 

PBOPEB  EXPBB8SION  DOES   NOT  ALWAYS  FOUAW 

COBBBOT  THOUGHT. 

It  may  happen  that  a  man  may  think  righdy, 
yet  cannot  express  elegantly  what  he  thinks.  But 
that  any  one  should  commit  his  thoughts  to  writ- 
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ingf  who  can  neither  arrange  or  explain  them,  nor 
amuse  the  reader,  is  the  part  of  a  man  unreasona- 
bly abusing  both  his  leisure  and  learning. 

DIEATS. 

I  am  unwilling  to  die,  but  I  oare  not  if  I  were 
dead. 

WHILS  I  BBAD,  I  AS8EKT. 

While  I  read,  I  assent;  when  I  have  laid  down 
the  book,  and  have  begun  to  meditate  on  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  all  this  feeling  of  acqui- 
escence vanishes. 

AITTIQUITY. 

Antiquity,  the  nearer  it  was  to  its  divine  origin, 
perhaps  perceived  more  clearly  what  things  were 
true. 

▲IX  NATIONS  ACKNOWLEDGE  A  OOD. 

Ko  nation  is  so  barbarous,  no  one  is  so  savage, 
whose  mind  is  not  imbued  with  some  idea  of  the 
gods.  Many  entertain  foolish  ideas  respecting 
them,  yet  all  think  that  there  is  some  divine  power 
and  nature: 

SolJohnvl.  1:— 

**  Beloved,  believe  not  every  spirit,  bat  try  the  spirltB 
wbether  they  are  of  God." 

X«AW  OF  NATUBB  IS  THE  CONSENT  OF  ALL  NATIONS. 

In  everything  the  consent  of  all  nations  is  re- 
garded as  the  law  of  nature. 

THE  ETUSBANDMAN  PLANTS  FOB  POSTEBTrT. 

The  industrious  husbandman  plants  trees,  of 
which  he  himself  will  never  see  a  berry. 

TO  1MB  FOB  one's  COUNTBY. 

.  JNpbody  could  ever  meet  death  in  defence  of  his 
country  without  the  hope  of  immortality. 

THE  POET. 

I  fly  from  mouth  to  mouth,  ever  living. 

ANTICIPATION  OF  FUTUBE  AGES. 

There  resides  in  the  human  breast,  I  know  not 
how,  a  certain  anticipation  of  future  ages;  this 
exists  and  appears  chiefly  in  the  noblest  spirits;  if 
it  were  taken  from  us,  who  is  there  so  mad  as  to 
lead  a  life  of  danger  and  anxiety? 

THE  SOUL  EXISTS  BT  CONSENT  OF  ALL  NATIONS. 

As  nature  tells  us,  there  are  gods,  and  we  know, 
by  the  understanding,  what  like  they  must  be,  so, 
by  the  consent  of  all  nations,  we  believe  that  the 
soul  exists  for  eternity;  but  where  it  is  to  exist, 
and  of  what  nature  it  is,  we  must  learn  from  the 
understanding. 

]>IFFICUi;r    TO    BELIEVE    THE     MIND    FBOM    THE 
THBALDOM  OF  THE  SENSES. 

It  requires  a  powerful  intellect  to  release  the 
mind  from  the  thraldom  of  the  senses,  and  to 
wean  the  thoughts  from  conflrmed  habits» 


TO  EBB  Wmt  PLATO ! 


By  Hercules,  I  prefer  to  err  with  PUto,  whoml 
know  how  much  you  value^  than  to  be  right  iatb 
company  of  such  men. 

A  PBOFESSION. 

Let  a  man  practise  the  profession  which  he  \mi 
knows. 

THE  TBUTH. 

Nature  has  imbued  our  minds  with  an  infiititWt 
desire  to  be  acquainted  with  the  true. 

THE  SOUL  IMPBISONED  IN  THE  BODT. 

When  I  reflect  on  the  nature  of  the  soul,  it  h 
much  more  difficult  for  me  to  conceive  what  lite 
the  soul  is  in  the  body,  where  it  dwells  as  is  a 
foreign  land,  than  what  like  it  must  be  when  it 
has  left  the  body  and  ascended  to  heaven,  its  on 
peculiar  home. 

So  1  Chroniclee  zziz.  16:— 

'^For  we  are  strangerB  before  thee,  and  SQjonnien,  m  vai 
sU  our  fathers." 

And  Matthew  xzv.  84:— 

"  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  vtiyinm  p^ 
pared  for  you  trom  the  foundation  of  the  world.** 


THE  MIND  OF  THE    ASTBONOMBB  IS  DIVINE. 


The  mind  that  has  comprehended  the  revofan 
tions  and  the  complicated  movements  ol  thi 
heavenly  bodies,  has  proved  that  it  resembleB  tiist 
of  the  Being  who  has  fashioned  and  placed  tiiea 
in  the  vault  of  heaven. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Philosophy,  the  mother  of  all  arts,  what  else  it 
it,  except,  as  Plato  says,  the  gift,  as  I  say,  the  is* 
vention,  of  the  gods  ?  It  is  she  that  has  tsoglit 
us  first  to  worship  them,  next  has  instmcted  st 
in  the  legal  rights  of  mankind,  which  arias  ontol 
the  social  union  of  the  human  race,  then  hM 
shown  us  the  moderation  and  greatness  of  thi 
mind ;  and  she  too  has  dispelled  darkness  fro* 
the  mind  as  from  the  eyes. 

So  Eoclesiastes  ii.  86:— 

"  For  God  gi  veth  to  a  man  that  is  good  in  his  i%ht  wirioB. 
and  knowledge,  and  Joy.** 

THE  SOUL. 

Whatever  that  principle  Is  which  feels,  oos- 
ceives,  lives,  and  exists,  it  is  heavenly  and  dlfiMt 
and  therefore  must  be  etemaL 

So  Bomans  v.  6:— 

'*The  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  I7  lbs  B4f 
Ghost,  which  is  given  unto  us.*' 

THE  MIND.  • 

Although  thou  art  not  able  to  see  the  mind  of 
man,  as  thou  seest  not  God,  yet  as  thou  recognis- 
est  God  from  His  works,  so  thou  moat  ackDOwi* 
edge  the  divine  power  of  the  mind  from  its  noA- 
lection  of  past  events,  its  powers  of  inventiaa,froii 
its  rapidity  of  movement,  and  the  deaire  it  hitfiv 
the  beautiful. 

80  Romans  L  80;— 

"For  the  invisible  things  of  Um  from  the  cceatfoa  «r  At 
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vocld  m  ^BMfy  Men,  being  undentood  bj  the  thiiige  tbat 
«re  made,  eren  hie  elenuU  power  and  God-heed." 

THX  GOOD  AHD  THE  BAD. 

The  opinion  of  Socrates  waa  to  the  following 
effect,  and  thus  he  spoke:  "There  are  two  roads 
and  two  directions  whieh  souls  take  on  leaving 
ilie  body.  Those  who  have  spent  their  lives  in 
Ticioos  practices,  giving  themselves  wholly  up  to 
the  lusts  of  the  body,  so  as  to  become  blinded  to 
all  that  is  good,  or  who  have  sunk  into  the  mire 
of  private  filth  and  wickedness,  or  who  have  com- 
mitted inexpiable  crimes  against  their  country, 
such  go  to  a  separate  abode,  away  from  the  gods. 
Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  kept  them- 
selves pure  and  chaste,  little  subject  to  fleshly 
lusts,  but  imitating  the  life  of  the  gods,  find  no 
difficuljty  in  returning  to  those  from  whom  they 


SUICJLDB. 

That  divine  principle,  that  rules  within  us,  for- 
bids us  to  leave  this  world  without  the  order  of 
the  Divinity. 

THS  UFB  or  PH]IX>BOPHm8. 

The  whole  life  of  philosophers  is  a  commentary 
on  death. 

LIFE  uarr  to  vs  at  intsbsst  by  kajube. 

Nature  has  bestowed  on  us  life  at  interest  like 
money,  no  day  being  fixed  for  its  repayment* 

nnnjxKBABUB  boads  to  thx  gbavb. 

There  are  innumerable  roads  on  all  sides  to  the 
grave. 

thx  MAir  WHO  HAS  LIYBD  LOKO  BKOUGH. 

Every  man  has  lived  long  enough  who  has  gon^ 
through  all  the  duties  of  life  with  unblemished 
character. 

GLOBT. 

Qloiy  f oDowB  virtue  as  if  it  were  its  shadow. 

MAK  HOT  MADB  BT  CHANCX. 

For  we  have  not  been  framed  or  created  without 
detign  nor  by  chance,  but  there  has  been  truly 
some  certain  power,  which  had  in  view  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind;  neither  producing  nor  maintain- 
ing a  being,  which,  when  it  had  completed  all  its 
labors,  should  then  sink  into  the  eternal  misery  of 
deatii:  rather  let  us  think  that  there  is  a  haven 
and  refuge  prepared  for  us. 

jDUB  LAST  DAY. 

that  laat  day  brings  not  to  us  extinction  but 
merely  change  of  place. 

rXW  ACT  AOOOBDDrG  TO.  BBABOiV. 

How  few  philosophers  are  tliere  whose  habits, 
fmd^  and  Uvea  are  constituted  as  reason  demands. 

80  Vromtm  zz.  0:— 

"Who  een  tay,  I  here  made  mj  heart  dean,  I  em  pare 


AIX  msV  NOT  8V80XPTIBLB  OF  IMPBOYKMBKT; 

All  fields  are  not  fruitful. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Philosophy  is  the  cultivation  of  the  mental 
faculties;  it  roots  out  vices  and  prepares  the  mind 
to  receive  proper  seed. 

DBATH. 

He  who  is  preparing  destruction  for  another, 
may  be  certain  tiiat  his  own  life  is  in  danger. 

HABIT. 

Great  is  the  power  of  habit. 

BXA80H* 

Reason  is  the  mistress  and  queen  of  all  tilings. 

CONBCIBNCB. 

There  is  no  greater  theatre  for  virtue  than  oon- 
science. 

THX  WICKXDirXSS  OF  MAH. 

Now  as  soon  as  we  have  been  ushered  into  the 
light  of  day  and  brought  up,  at  once  we  are 
engaged  in  every  kind  of  wicked  practice  and  the 
utmost  perversity,  so  that  we  seem  to  have  sucked 
in  error  almost  with  our  nurse's  milk* 

GLOBY. 

Glory  is  something  that  is  really  and  actually 
existing,. and  not  a  mere  sketch;  it  is  the  united 
expression  of  approval  by  the  good,  the  genuine 
testimony  of  men  who  have  the  power  of  forming 
a  proper  judgment  of  virtuous  conduct;  it  is  the 
sound  given  back  by  virtue,  like  the  echoes  of  the 
woods,  which,  as  it  usually  attends  on  virtuous 
actions,  is  not  to  be  despised  by  the  good. 

Milton  ("Paradise  Begalned,^*  b.  lii.  1.  26)  thus  speaks  of 
glory:— 

**Glocy,«herawaid 
That  sole  ezdtee  In  high  attempts,  the  flame 
Of  most  erected  spliitB,  most  tempered  pure 
Xfebereal,  who  aU  plaasoreselae  deepiseu** 

DI8BABX8  OF   THX  XIHD. 

The  diseases  of  the  nUnd  are  more  deetruotive 
and  in  greater  number  than  those  of  the  body* 

HBAI<TB» 

When  the  mind  is  in  a  disturbed  state,  like  the 
body,  health  cannot  existi 

THX  ATIdPATIOn'  OF  XYILS* 

Bpicurus  thinks  that  it  is  foolish  to  anticipate 
future  evils»  which  may  never  happen:  ''sufiloient 
unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof." 

PAnr  AXD  DIBXASB* 

There  is  no  mortal  w}iom  pain  and  disease  do 
not  reach. 

FOLLY  TO  TBAB   OKX's  HAIB   IH  BOBBOW. 

It  is  f  oUy  to  tear  one's  hair  in  sorrow,  as  if  grief 
could  be  assuaged  by  baldness. 
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THB  FOOL  LYirX*BT^  TO  THB  FOLLDBB  OF  HIS 

KEIQHBOB8. 

It  is  the  peculiar  qualify  of  a  fool  to  be  quick  in 
seeing  the  faults  of  others,  while  he  easily  forgets 
own. 


BoikatrtM  (Ft.  Com.  Or.,  p.  118S)  says:— 
**  We  are  quick  to  see  the  evil  oonduct  of  others,  Imt  when 
we  ourselTes  do  the  same,  we  are  unoonadous  of  it." 

WHAT  IS  IIXU6TBIOUS   IS    ATTADrSD  BT  LABOB. 

What  is  there  that  is  illustrious,  tiiat  is  not  also 
attended  by  labor  ? 

DUST  TO  DUST. 

Dust  must  be  consigned  to  dust. 

fjn  Frinlmliisffii  ill  T 

**  Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  tt  was.** 

And  Ui.  90:— 

**  All  are  of  the  dust,  and  aU  torn  to  dust  again." 

HATBSD. 

Hatred  is  ingrained  anger. 

ANGBB. 

Anger  is  the  desire  of  punishing  the  man  who 
seems  to  have  injured  you. 


So  Frovertw  zxvil.  4:— 

"  Wrath  is  cruel,  and  anger  is 
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DISOOBD. 

Discord  is  anger  more  bitter  than  hatred,  con- 
ceived in  the  inmost  breast. 

AVABICB. 

When  money  is  coveted,  and  reason  does  not 
cure  the  desire,  there  a  disease  of  the  mind  exists, 
and  that  disease  is  called  **  avarice." 

THB  COBBUPTIOH   OF  OPIHIOKS. 

Hence  it  happens  that  mental  diseases  take 
their  rise  from  the  oorrupt  state  of  the  sentiments. 

A  ULUOH  ADiaSSIBLB,  BUT  NOT  A  GUFFAW. 

Thouffh  a  laugh  is  allowable,  a  horse-langh  is 
abominable. 

PHIIiOSOPHr. 

Philosophy,  thou  guide  of  life  I  Thoil  searcher 
after  virtue,  and  banisher  of  vice  I  What  would 
not  only  we  ourselves,  but  the  whole  life  of  men, 
have  been  without  thy  aid?  It  is  thou  that  found- 
edst  cities,  ooUectedst  men  in  social  union;  thou 
that  broughtest  them  together  first  in  dwellings, 
then  in  marriage,  then  in  all  the  delights  of  litera- 
ture; thou  discoveredst  laws,  bestowedst  on  men 
virtuous  habits:  to  thee  we  fly  for  aid.  One  day 
spent  virtuously,  and  in  obedience  to  thy  precepts, 
is  worth  an  immortality  of  sin. 

Sophocles  (Antlg.  854)  thus  qMaks  of  man  :— 

"And  he  hath  taught  himself  language, lofty  wisdom,  and 

|he  customs  of  dric  law.'* 
In  fact  he  repressBls  speech  and  language  as  the  beginning 

of  ciTiliation. 


XOtonln  his «' Ckmms**  a  «<)  thus 

**How  charming  is  Divine  Fhiloeophyl 
Not  harsh  and  crabbed  as  duU  fools 
But  musical  as  Is  Apollo*s  lute. 
And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectar*ds  a  liuU, 
Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns." 

80CBATB8. 

Socrates  was  the  first  who  brought  down  phDo»| 
ophy  from  heaven,  introducing  it  into  the  ahodsij 
of  men,  and  compelling  them  to  study  the 
of  life,  of  human  morals,  and  the  effeota  of 
good  and  bad. 

imtonritauliseBegalned,**  b.tT.L9Bl)8Bysof  SoonlBK- 

**  To  sage  Fhiloaophy«eattleod  thine  < 
From  heaven  descended  to  the  kyw-rooTdl 
Of  Socrates:  see  there  his  tenement, 
Whom  well  Inspired  the  orade  pronounced 
wisest  of  men;  from  whose  mouth  issued  forth 
XelUiluous  streams  that  watered  all  the  schools 
Of  Academicha,  old  and  new." 

So  Psahn  IzzzIt.  10:— 

**  For  a  day  in  thy  courts  is  better  flian  a  thousand.  II 
rather  be  a  door-keeper  in  the  house  of  my  God  than  dwsB 
the  tents  of  wickedness.** 

BUMAB    UFB. 

It  is  fortune,  not  wisdom,  that  miss  the  life  of 
inan, 

THB  MIHD  OF  MAB. 

The  mind  of  man,  a  particle  plucked  from  ths 
intellect  of  the  Almighty,  can  be  compared  with 
nothing  else,  if  we  may  be  forgiven  for  saying  so, 
than  with  Ood  himself. 

So  Joel  IL  98:- 

"  I  will  pour  out  nj  Splrtt  iqiOB  an  te*L** 

AndLukeiv.  18:— 

**  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Is  itpon  me.** 

TUB   POBT. 

I  have  not  yet  known  a  poet  who  did  not  think 
himself  superexcellent 

obb's  owb. 
His  own  is  beautiful  to  each. 

STIUVIMCI'  AFTBBDrVXR  TBIVOS. 

The  very  meditating  on  the  power  and  nature  of 
God  excites  the  desire  to  imitate  that  eternal  fioqg. 

So  Oolooslans  ttt.  S:— 

**  Sat  jour  aflsetloos  on  thltt0i  shove,  not  oai 
I* 


TIBTCB 

Virtue  Joins  man  to  GKkL 


So  8  John  H:— 

"Hethatdoetligoodisofaod:  bathelhatdoeChefflhsft 
not  seen  God." 


BBTTBB   TO  BBOBITB  TKAB  DO  AB  IHJVBT. 

It  is  far  better  to  receive  tlian  to  do  an  Injuy. 

THB  MXm>  OPPBBSSBD  BT  BZCB8SITB  BATDTS. 

We  cannot  tise  tiie  mind  aright,  when  the  body 
is  filled  with  excess  of  food  and  drink. 

FATBBBLAHD  WHBBBVBB  WB  BBJOT  OUB8ILV1& 

Our  country  is  wherever  we  find  oonelves  to  te 

happy. 


mCBRO. 
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Wlien  Sooraies  was  asked  to  irbab  ooantrj  he 
belonged,  he  aaid  that  he  was  a  dtizen  of  the 
worid.  For  he  thought  hiniBelf  an  iBhabitant  and 
dtusen  of  the  whole  nniTerse. 


If 


To 


I  THnrX,  THSBBVOBB  T  JOL 

is  to  live. 


DBIHK   OB  mPABT. 


ft 


In  life  we  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  obsenre  that 
rale,  which  pievails  in  the  banquets  of  the  Greeks : 
«  Let  him  either  drink  or  depart" 

XLOQUXNCB  THX  COMPANION  OP   PXACB. 

Eloquence  Is  the  companion  of  peace,  the  associ- 
ate of  a  life  of  leisure,  and  the  pupil,  as  we  may 
ny,  of  a  state  that  is  properly  constituted. 

NXXTy   BUT  AT  A  LONO  INTBBVAI*. 

K«xt|  bat  at  a  long  ii 


HONOB  IS  THB  BBWABD  OP  VIBTUB. 

Honor  is  the  reward  of  yirtoe. 

TIBTUB  TO  BB  PUT   IN  PBACTICB. 

Nor  is  it  sufficient  merely  to  be  in  possession  of 
'vfartoe,  as  if  it  were  an  art,  but  we  must  practise 

it 


TIBTUB  CONSISTS  IN    ACTION. 

The  whole  of  yirtue  consists  in  praotloe. 

riTHSBLAND  NOT  A  BBPUOB  FOB  OUB  IDIiENBSS. 

Ker  has  our  fatherland  produced  and  brought 
SI  up,  so  that  she  should  deriye  no  adnuntage 
from  OS,  or  that  we  should  regard  it  as  created 
far  our  mere  conTenience— as  a  place  where  we 
Bsy  tranquilly  while  away  our  useless  existence 
in  idleness  and  sloth.  Such  is  not  the  proper 
view  in  which  we  should  regard  our  country. 
She  claims  from  us  the  mightieBt  exertions  of  our 
BtDd,  and  of  all  our  powers,  and  only  gives  back 
for  our  private  use  what  remains  of  our  stock  of 
time  after  we  have  been  so  employed. 

EnripldM  (FT.  iDoert.  19)  laya:— 

**!!» ivboto  heoiwea  caa  be  traTeraed  hy  a  bird;  tbe  whole 
evlh  h  tte  tUbariiiid  of  the  noble-miiided.** 

8TATS8MEN  BB8BXBLB  THB  BIVINB  POWBBS. 

Ker  is  there  anything  in  which  the  virtue  of 
MMikind  approaches  nearer  to  the  gods  tiian  when 
they  are  employed  in  founding  new  common- 
wealths, and  in  preserving  those  ailready  founded. 

BOOKS. 

Hy  books  are  always  at  leisure  for  me,  they  are 
nerer  engaged. 


THB  OOMPAOI   OP 


AC0iaiONWBA]:.TH   BOUND   BT 

JUSTICB. 

Aitate  la  iJie  common  weal  of  a  people:  but  a 
people  is  not  every  assembly  of  men  brought 
together  in  any  way;  it  is  an  assembly  of  men 
united  together  by  the  bonds  of  just  laws,  and  by 
conunoa  advantages. 


THB  ]fANAGBlCB2TT  OP  THB  STATB. 


Every  state,  every  commonweaUb  is  to  be  gov- 
erned by  prudence,  that  it  may  be  lasting. 

DIFFBBBNT  FOBMS  OP  GOTBBNMBNT. 

When  the  government  is  in  the  hands  of  one  in- 
dividual, we  call  such  a  man  a  king  and  the  state 
a  kingdom.  When  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  select 
body,  that  form  of  government  is  aristocratic. 
But  that  state  is  a  republic,  so  they  caU  it,  when 
everything  is  dependent  on  the  people. 

BQUAUTT  OP  DBMOCBACDCS. 

For  equality  of  rights,  of  which  a  free  people  is 
so  fond,  cannot  be  maintained ;  for  the  very  people 
themselves,  though  t^ey  are  their  own  masters, 
and  pei*fectly  uncontrolled,  give  up  much  power 
to  many  of  their  fellow-citiaens,  showing  cringing 
respect  to  men  and  dignities.  That,  which  is- 
called  equality,  is  most  iniquitous  in  its  acts* 

UBEBTT. 

In  no  other  state  except  that  in  which  the  power 
of  the  people  is  supreme  has  liberty  any  abode, 
than  which  nothing  assuredly  can  be  more  deHght* 
fuL 


If  the  people  hold  the  supreme  power,  they 
affirm  that  no  form  of  government  is  more  excel- 
lent, more  free,  more  happy,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
the  masters  of  laws,  courts,  war,  peace,  leagues, 
lives,  and  fortunes  of  every  one. 

LAWS  OUGHT  TO  BE  EQUAL  TO  ALL. 

If  all  cannot  be  equal  in  property,  if  the  talents 
of  all  cannot  be  the  same,  the  laws  at  least  should 
be  the  same  to  those  who  are  citisens  in  the  same 
state. 

THB  WBALTHIBBT  BBOABBBI)  THE  NOBLEST.  ' 

Por  riches,  great  fame,  wealth  unaccompanied 
by  wisdom  and  the  knowledge  of  living  virtuously 
and  commanding  properly,  are  only  the  cause  of 
greater  disgrace,  and  of  exhibiting  insolence  in 
more  glaring  colors;  nor  is  there  any  form  of  state 
more  disgraceful  to  men  than  that  in  which  the 
wealthiest  are  regarded  the  noblest. 

AUTHOBITIES  LESS  THAN  ABOUMENT8. 

In  the  eyes  of  a  wise  Judge,  proofs  by  reasoning 
are  of  more  value  than  witnesses. 

BEYOLUTIONABT  MADNESS. 

When  a  people  has  onee  treated  wi^  violence  a 
just  king,  or  hurled  him  from  his  throne,  or  even, 
what  has  often  happened,  has  tasted  the  blood  of 
the  nobles,  and  subjected  the  whole  common- 
wealth to  tiieir  fury,  do  not  be  foolish  enough  to 
imagine  that  it  would  be  easier  to  calm  the  most ' 
furious  hurricane  at  sea,  or  flames  of  fire,  than  to 
curb  the  unbridled  insolence  of  the  multitude. 
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CHAKOB8  OF  OOVSBinCBirT  LIKE  A  GAME  OF  BALL. 

Then  tyrants  snatch  the  government  from  kings 
like  at  a  game  of  ball;  from  them  the  nobles  or 
people  in  their  turn,  to  whom  succeed  factious 
parties  or  tyrants;  nor  does  the  same  form  of 
government  ever  remain  for  any  length  of  time. 

THE  BBSULT  OF  TOO  OBEAT  LICENCE. 

Excessive  licence  leads  both  nations  and  private 
individuals  into  excessive  slavery. 

80  Matthew  ▼.  17:>- 
1  "  I  am  not  come  to  destroy  tbe  law." 

KIKO,  LOBD8,  COMMONS. 

Since  this  is  so,  in  my  opinion  monarchy  is  by 
far  the  best  of  the  three  forms;  but  the  monarch- 
ical }B  excelled  by  that  which  is  made  up  and 
formed  of  the  three  best  kinds  of  government. 
In  a  state  there  ought  to  be  something  super-emi- 
nent and  royal;  another  portion  of  power  ought 
to  be  assigned  to  the  nobles,  and  some  ought  to 
be  reserved  for  the  lower  classes. 

WHAT  PBODUCB8  CHANOE  Uf  MAKNEB8. 

In  maritime  cities  there  is  a  certain  corruption 
and  change  of  habits;  for  they  are  intermingling 
with  new  modes  of  speech  and  manners,  and  there 
are  imported  not  only  foreign  merchandise  but 
manners  also,  so  there  is  no  fixedness  in  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  country. 

OBEATEST  NUMBEB. 

In  a  state  this  rule  ought  always  to  be  observed, 
that  the  greatest  number  should  not  have  the 
predominant  power. 

'^     A  MONABCHICAL   FOBM    OF  OOVEBNMENT. 

A  royal  form  of  government  is  not  only  not 
to  be  found  fault  with,  but  I  know  not  whether  it 
is  not  to  be  far  preferred  to  other  simple  forms. 

JUSTICE  OBDEBS  TO  CONSULT  THE  GOOD  OF  ALL. 

-  Justice  commands  us  to  have  mercy  on  all  men, 
to  consult  for  the  interests  of  mankind,  to  give 
every  one  his  due,  not  to  commit  sacrilege,  and 
not  to  covet  the  goods  of  others. 

LAW. 

True  law  is  right  reason,  in  unison  with  nature, 
pervading  all,  never  varying,  eternal,  which  sum- 
mons man  to  duty  by  its  commands,  deters  him 
from  fraudulent  acts,  which,  moreover,  neither 
commands  nor  forbids  the  good  in  vain,  nor  yet 
affects  the  bad  by  commanding  or  forbidding.  It 
is  not  allowable  to  annul  this  law,  nor  is  it  lawful 
to  take  anything  from  it,  nor  to  abrogate  it  alto- 
gether; nor  are  we  able  to  be  released  from  it, 
either  by  tiie  senate  or  by  the  people;  nor  is  there 
any  other  expounder  or  interpreter  to  be  sought; 
nor  will  there  be  one  law  at  Borne,  another  at 
Athens,  one  now,  another  hereafter;  but  one  eter- 
nal and  immutable  law  will  rule  all  nations,  and 
at  all  times,  and  there  will  be  one  common,  as  it 
were,  master  and  ruler  of  all— namely,  Crod,  the 


Creator,  the  decider  and  passer  of  tlie  law.  Who- 
ever does  not  obey  it  will  fly  from  himself,  and 
despises  the  nature  of  man,  and  by  that  very  cir- 
cumstance will  suffer  the  severest  pumshmenta, 
though  he  may  escape  other  things  which  men 
are  wont  to  regard  as  punishments. 

So  Psalm  zix.  7:— 

"  The  law  of  the  Lord  Is  petf  ect,  couverUng  the  aool:  Iha 
testimoiiy  of  the  Lord  Is  rare,  making  wise  the  riL4ile.** 

BIOOB8  OF  LAW. 

The  path  of  law  is  of  such  a  kind  in  some  tiiingi 
,that  there  is  no  room  for  favor. 

INTEBCOUB8E   BT   LETTBB8. 

Tou  are  aware  that  there  are  many  kinds  of 
epistolary  correspondence,  but  that  alone  is  the 
most  assured,  for  the  sake  of  which  it  was  invent- 
ed— ^namely,  to  inform  the  absent,  if  there  be  any- 
thing which  it  is  of  importance  that  they  ahoiild 
know,  either  about  our  affairs  or  their  own. 

A  MODEST  MAN. 

It  is  annoying  to  a  modest  man  to  ask  anyttinf 
of  value  from  one  on  whom  he  thinks  that  he  lua 
conferred  a  favor,  lest  he  should  seem  to  demand 
as  aright  rather  than  ask  as  a  favor:  and  should 
appear  to  account  it  as  a  remuneration  rather 
than  a  kindness.  It  is  the  feeling  of  a  noble  and 
liberal  mind  to  be  wiUing  to  owe  much  to  the  man 
to  whom  you  already  owe  much. 

ADVICE  WISEST  FBOM    YOUBBELF. 

Nobody  can  give  you  wiser  advice  than  yoor- 
self;  you  will  never  err  if  you  listen  to  your  own 
suggestions. 

LETTEB8. 

We  write  differently  when  we  think  that  those 
only  to  whom  we  write  will  read  our  letters,  and 
in  a  different  style  when  our  letters  will  be  seat 
by  many. 

WHEBE  THEBE  IB  A  PBECEDENT,  THAT  IB  THOUGHT 

BIGHT. 

Men  think  that  they  may  Justly  do  that,  for 
which  they  have  a  precedents 

▼ICTOBY  IN  CIVIL   WAB. 

Spirit  of  insolence,  which  victory  ia  all  fM 
wars  never  fails  to  inspire. 

EMPIBICS. 

Do  not  imitate  those  unskilful  empirics,  who 
pretend  to  cure  other  men's  disorders,  but  sm 
unable  to  find  a  remedy  for  their  own. 

OBIEF    lessened   BY   TIME. 

There  is  no  grief  which  time  does  not 
and  soften. 

PhUetas  of  Cob  (Fir.  1|8.)  nysi^ 

**  But  when  time  haaoome  nmnd,  which  has 
by  Jupiter  to  assuage  grief,  and  which 
remedy  for  pains." 

And  ShnoDidee  of  Oeoe  (Fr.  IS,  8.)  asyB:— 

**  Jupiter  alone  pooeens  a  remedy  for  all 


\ 
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BWSST  HOMX. 

There  is  no  place  so  delightful  as  one's  own 

fireside, 

TO  YIELD  TO  NXCSSSITT. 

To  yield  to  the  times,  that  is,  to  obey  necessity, 
has  always  been  regarded  as  the  act  of  a  wise 
man. 

CIVIL  WASS, 

All  ciyil  wars  are  full  of  numberless  calamities, 
but  victory  itself  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  any- 
thing else.  For  though  it  should  decide  itself  on 
Ihe  side  of  the  more  deserving,  yet  it  will  be  apt  to 
inspire  even  those  with  a  spirit  of  insolence  and 
cnielty,  and  though  they  be  not  so  by  inclination, 
they  at  least  will  be  by  necessity.  For  the  con- 
queror must,  in  many  instances,  find  himself 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  pressure  of  those  who 
have  assisted  him  in  his  conquest. 

CHAKGES  SUITED  TO  AMUSE. 

There  is  nothing  more  suited  to  amuse  the 
reader  than  the  changes  to  which  we  are  subject 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 

80  Oowper  (" The  Timepiece,**  bk.  it.):- 

•*  Variety*8  the  very  spioe  of  Ufa, 
Tbati^vQB  It  aU  Mb  flavor. 

TBUB  WISDOM. 

I  regard  the  greatest  praise  of  wisdom  to  be, 
that  man  should  be  self-dependent,  and  to  have 
no  doubts  as  to  the  proper  method  of  living  weU 
or  in. 

HOTHnrG  TO  BE  MOBE  OITABDED  AOADTBT  THAlT 

CBIME. 

Let  us  be  of  that  opinion,  which  reason  and  vir- 
tue dictate,  that  we  have  nothing  to  guard  against 
in  life  except  crime;  and  when  we  are  free  from 
that,  we  may  endur^  everything  else  with  patience 
and  moderation. 

XVtBT  OITE  DI8SATI8F1SD  WITH  HIS  COHDITIOir. 

Every  man  is  dissatisfied  with  his  own  fortune. 

THE  MISEBT  OF  OTUEBS. 

The  comfort  derived  from  the  misery  of  others 
is  slight 

CONBOLATIOE  UKDEB  ADYEBSITY. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  greatest  consolation  under 
adversity,  to  be  conscious  of  having  always  meant 
veil,  and  to  be  persuaded  that  nothing  but  guilt 
deserves  to  be  considered  as  a  severe  evil. 

8oHehrew8xIU.l8:- 

"We  trust  we  have  a  good  conacieiiee,  in  all  things  wUUng 
tolhehoneetly/* 

ALLEVlATIOir   OF   MISFOBTUNE. 

Per  to  reflect  00  the  misfortunes  to  which  man- 
l^hid  in  general  are  exposed,  greatly  contributes  to 
^Il^^iate  the  weight  of  those  which  we  ourselves 
endure. 


TO  BE   FBBB   FBOM   FAT7LT8. 

To  be  free  from  faults  is  a  great  comfort. 


80  Flroverfos  zzriU.  1:— 

**  The  righteous  an  bold  as  a  Uon.** 


vurruE. 


Nothing,  believe  me,  is  more  beautiful  than  vir-' 
tue;  nothing  more  fair,  nothing  more  lovely. 

So Psahn  cziz.  86,  etc.:— 

**  Make  me  to  go  in  the  path  of  thy  oommandments;  for 
therein  do  I  deliglit: ...  for  thy  judgments  are  good:  • . . 
quicken  me  in  thj  righteousness." 

LOTS  SOMETIMES  COUNTEBFEIT. 

A  pretended  affection  is  not  easily  distinguished 
from  a  real  one,  unless  in  seasons  of  distress. 
For  adversity  is  to  friendship  what  fire  is  to  gold 
—the  only  infallible  test  to  discover  the  genuine 
from  the  counterfeit.  In  all  other  cases  they  both 
have  the  same  common  marks. 

FOOLS. 

All  places  are  replete  with  fools* 

So  FBafan  s»iv.  8:-- 

'*  Te  fools,  when  wiU  ye  be  wiser  ** 

VIRTUE  AND  FOBTUVE. 

Thou  hast  attained  the  highest  rank,  with  virtue 
leading  the  way  and  fortune  attending  thee» 

TO  DESEBYE  WELL  OF  ONE'S  COUITTBT. 

Of  all  human  things  there  is  nothing  more  full 
of  honor  or  better  than  to  deserve  well  of  one's 
country. 

BLUKDEBS. 

For  to  stumble  twice  against  the  same  stone  is  a 
disgrace,  you  know,  even  to  a  proverb. 

THE  MENACES  OF  ANT  ONE  ABE  IMPOTENT  TO 

THE  FBEE. 

To  the  free  and  independent,  the  menaces  of  any 
man  are  perfectly  impotent. 

THE  MISEBT  OF  THE  VANQUISHED  IN  CIVIL  WABB. 

In  civil  wars  these  are  always  the  results,  that 
the  conquered  must  not  only  submit  to  the  will  of 
the  victor,  but  must  obey  those  who  have  aided  in 
obtaining  the  victory. 

THE  FIBST  APPBOACHE8  OF  FBDSNDSHIP  ABE 

IMPOBTANT. 

In  the  formation  of  new  friendships  it  is  of 
importance  to  attend  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
approaches  are  made,  and  by  whose  means  the 
avenues  of  friendship  (if  I  may  so  express  myself) 
are  laid  open. 

TO  BE  PBAISED  BY  ONE  PBAI8ED  BT  ALL  THE 

WOBLD. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  praised  by  one  who  is 
praised  by  all  the  world. 
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A  MAK  WITHOUT  GTJILB. 

A  man  withont  guile  and  deceit 

THE  POPULACB. 

The  hungry  and  wretched  proletarians,  those 
city  leeches  that  suck  dry  the  public  treasury. 

COKVBBSATIOK  IN  PRITATB  B0U8X8. 

Conversation  in  private  meetings  and  dinner 
parties  is  more  unreserved. 

YKNQEAKCE. 

I  hate  and  shall  continue  to  hate,  the  man; 
would  that  I  could  take  vengeance  on  him  I  But 
his  own  shameless'  manners  will  be  a  sufficient 
punishment. 

So  Romans  zii.  19:-- 

**  Dearly  betoved,  avenge  not  yourwlves,  bat  rather  give 
plaoeunto  wrath:  for  ft  is  written,  Vengeanoe  la  mine;  I  will 
repay,  nith  the  Lord.'* 

SADDLING  THE  WBONG  H0B88. 

The  pack-saddle  has  been  put  on  the  ox. 

THE  CAUSES  OF  BYSNTB. 

The  causes  of  events  always  excite  me  more 
than  the  events  themselves. 

THEBE  IS  HOPE  WHIUE  THEBB  IB  LIFE. 

9 

While  there  is  life,  there  is  hope. 

So  Platan  iz.  18:— 

**  The  expectation  of  the  poor  shall  not  periah  forever." 
Theocritus  (IdyL  iv.  L  42)  says:— 

**  There  are  hopes  in  the  living,  but  the  dead  are  without 
hope." 
And  Gay<"  The  alek  Man  and  the  Angel  **>  sajs:— 

"  *  While  there's  life,  there's  hope,'  he  cried." 

The  idea  is  also  thus  expressed—"  Dum  spiro,  spero." 

THE  COMMAITDOF  THE  SEA  OIVEB  BUPBEME  POWBB. 

His  plan  is  evidently  that  of  Themistocles,  for 
he  thinks  that  he  who  gains  the  command  of  the 
sea  must  obtain  supreme  power. 

A  GOOD  CONBOIBKCB* 

During  the  whole  of  our  life  we  ought  not  to  de- 
part a  nail's  breadth  from  a  pure  conscience. 

8o  Acts  zzL  16:— 

**  And  herein  do  I  esoefcise  myself,  to  have  always  a  con- 
scienoe  void  of  offence  toward  God  and  toward  men." 

A  POET. 

There  has  never  been  a  poet  who  thought  any 
one  else  superior  to  himself. 

TO-MOBBOW. 

To-morrow  will  give  something  as  food  for 
thought. 

CHANGE  OF  PLAN. 

No  wise  man  has  ever  said  that  change  of  plan 
is  inconstancy. 

THE  VIBTirOUB  ABE  NOT  BU8PICIOUB. 

For  the  more  virtuous  any  man  is,  the  less  easily 
does  he  suspect  others  to  be  vicious. 


THE  JUDOl^EBTB  OF  P08TEBITT. 

The  Judgment  of  those  who  come  after  us  ii 
truer,  because  it  is  freed  from  feelings  of  envy 
and  malevolence. 

HTPOCBIBT  IB  MOST  ICEB. 

For' every  man's  nature  is  concealed  with  many 
folds  of  disgpiiee,  and  covered  as  it  were  with  va- 
rious veils.  His  brows,  his  eyes,  and  very  often 
his  countenance  are  deceitful,  and  his  speech  is 
most  commonly  a  lie. 

THE    EVILB  WHICH  ABB  BOBBE  WITH  MOST  PAIH. 

Men  ought  to  bear  with  greatest  dUBcnlty  those 
things  which  must  be  borne  from  their  own  fault 

BAILINOS  AND  ABUBIYB  LAHGUAOE. 

While  railing  and  abusive  language  aie  slto- 
gether  unworthy  of  men  of  letters  and  of  gentle- 
manly feeling,  they  are  not  less  unsuitable  to  high 
rank  and  dignified  behavior. 

MOB06ENE68  AND  PABBIOBATEBB8B. 

While  passionateness  is  the  mark  of  a  weak  and 
silly  mind  in  the  daily  intercourse  of  private  life, 
so  also  there  is  nothing  so  out  of  place  as  to  ex- 
hibit moroseness  of  temper  in  high  command 

BELF-LOYX. 

How  much  in  love  with  himself,  and  that  with- 
out a  rivaL 


CLAUDIAN. 

FXX>t7BIBHED  ABOUT  A.D.  400l 

Claudius  Ci«audiakub,  a  Latin  poet,  flourished 
during  the  reigns  of  Theodoiius  and  his  Bomf  Ho- 
norius  and  Arcadius,  a.d.  ^05-406.  He  was  ee^ 
tainly  a  native  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  as  he  him- 
self alludes  to  the  fact,  though  some  assert  that 
he  was  bom  in  Gaul  or  Spain.  We  have  no  iBfo^ 
mation  respecting  his  education,  and  little  regard- 
ing the  circumstances  of  his  life.  We  know  that 
he  spent  much  time  at  Rome,  and  that  he  ac- 
companied Stilicho  the  general  of  Arcadius,  to  the 
North  of  Italy.  Many  of  his  poems  are  in  prsiw 
of  Stilicho,  whose  favor  and  protection  he  en- 
joyed. At  Rome  he  acquired  such  reputation  that 
the  senate  ordered  a  statue  to  be  erected  to  his 
honor,  and  in  the  inscription,  which  was  found  io 
the  twelfth  century,  compared  him  to  Virgil  sad 
Homer.  Though  in  some  of  his  writings  he 
speaks  favorably  of  the  Christian  religion,  there 
seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  apsgas* 
He  left  a  number  of  poems,  partly  epic,  psrtiy 
panegyric,  partly  lyric.  His  largest  work  is  enti- 
tled '^  De  Raptu  Proseipinie,"  in  three  books,  hot 
it  is  unfinished. 


CLAUDIAN. 
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A  BBChOAB  OV  HOBaSBAOK. 

Kotidng  is  more  nnendurable  than  a  low*bom 
maa  raised  to  high  estate. 

WX  PITT  TH08B  WHO   SUFFBB  UKB  OUBSXLTSS. 

All  feel  pity  for  thoee  lilce  themaelyea. 

OBBAT  FOWXB  SEQUIBBS  XO  BX  ADMnOSTSBBD 
WITH  ▲  FIBM  HAJn>. 

The  admimatration  of  public  affaira  reqnirea  a 
•tern  heart. 

THB  CAUnOUB  8AIL0B. 

The  caationa  sailor  sees  lon$(  before  the  ap- 
proach of  the  south-west  wind. 

BBPXlTTAJrCB  AT  POIBT  OF  BXAT^ 

What  use  to  confess  our  faults  at  the  moment 
th^  Teasel  is  sinking  f  What  use  are  tears  whieh 
follow  the  sins  we  haTe  committed  ? 

HOW  BLimO  MBH  ABB   TO    THB  BB8ULT8  OF 
VICIOUB    OOHDITCT. 

How  blind  to  consequences  is  the  Iotc  of  yicious 
indulgence!  The  future  is  disregarded;  the  pres- 
ent allures  us  to  a  short-liTcd  enjoyment,  and  lust, 
forgetful  of  future  suffering,  hurries  us  along  the 
forbidden  path. 

ItES  BASII.T  BBTUBB  TO  THXIB  OBIGHT AI<  HABITS. 

Nature  easily  reyerts  to  her  original  habits. 

WHAT.  YOLL  KOT  TIMB  CEAB6B  ? 

What  will  not  length  of  time  be  able  to  change  ? 

THB  BIOHTEOVS  AHD  THE  WICKXD. 

Hence  let  ages  learn  that  there  is  nothing  insu- 
perable to  the  good  or  safe  to  the  bad. 


TIBT0B   COBCBALBD. 

Yirtae  when  it  is  concealed  is  worthless. 

HOBOBABIiX  OOBDVCT. 

Bestndn  your  feelings,  and-  consider  not  what 
yon  may  do,  but  what  it  will  become  yon  to  have 
done,  and  let  tbe  sense  of  honor  restrain  your  con- 
duct 

AKIrftsneiCFfcOwn.  Or.,  p.  008»  lL)fliij8!- 
**Hoiwnble  hsbtti  sie  a  most  ▼mhuUe  ^''-■'--■^  ** 


THB  UOHT  OF  FATB. 

The  bric^  Ugfat  of  ftito  leayes  nothing  oon- 
oealed. 


Clemency  alone  makes  us  eqdal  with  the  gods. 

B0W  THB  PBOPLB  MAT  BB   MADB  OBaBBYABT  OF 

JUSTICB. 

The  people  become  more  obsenrant  of  Justice, 
and  do  not  refuse  to  submit  to  the  laws,  when 
they  see  the  enactor  of  them  obeying  his  own 

enactments. 


THB  BXAHPLB  OF  THE  BBIGiriNG  PBHTCB. 

The  people  follow  the  example  of  their  prince, 
and  laws  haye  less  influence  in  moulding  their 
liyes  than  the  model  which  his  life  exhibits. 

THE    FICKUe   PBOPLB. 

The  fickle  populace  alwaya  chaogft  with  the 
opinions  of  the  prince. 

PBIDB. 

The  noblest  conduct  is  stained  by  the  addition 
of  pride. 

yntTUE  18  ITS    OWN  BBWABD.    . 

Virtue  indeed  is  its  own  reward. 

VIBTUE. 

Yirtue  desires  no  foreign  aid;  cares  not  for 
praise;  is  full  of  life  by  her  own  resources;  not  to 
be  moyed  by  any  of  the  chances  of  life;  looks 
down  on  the  affairs  of  mortals  from  her  seat  aloft. 

BEA80V,    NOT  PASSION,  OUGHT    TO  GUIDE   MAN. 

That  man  approaches  the  gods,  who  is  guided 
by  reason  and  not  by  passion,  and  who,  weighing 
the  facts,  can  proportion  the  punishment  with 
discretion. 

HOW  A  KINGDOM  OUGHT  TO  BB  GOYBBNBD. 

Power  will  accomplish  more  by  gentle  than  by 
yiolent  means,  and  calmness  will  best  enforce  the 
imperial  mandates. 

NO   MAN  PBBFECT. 

The  man  who  is  fair  in  face,  is  often  of  a  dark 
dye  in  morals;  he  who  is  fair  in  mind,  is  deformed 
in  body;  this  man  is  distinguished  in  war,  but  in 
priyate  life  is  disgraced  by  his  yices. 

MAN  OF   HONOB. 

He  cherished  lofty  thoughto  from  his  boyhood, 
and  his  high  fortune  threw  its  shadow  before 
from  his  earliest  years.  Of  an  erect  and  bold 
spirit,  he  aimed  at  mighty  objects^  and  was  no 
flatterer  of  the  great 

THE  EFFECT   OF    A  BULEB'S  EXAMPLE. 

Doubtless  the  example  set  by  rulers  insinuates 
itself  into  the  conmion  herd. 

AVABIOB. 

Ayarice,  the  mother  of  eyery  wickedness,  which, 

always  thirsting  for  more,  gapes  for  gold  with  open 

Jaws. 

Blonsays:— 

**Tlie  lore  of  maoBft  tiie  mother  of  ereiy  crime.** 

1  Tfmothj  tL  10:— 

"For  tbe  lore  of.  money  is  the  root  of  all  evfL** 

LUXUBT. 

Xor  haye  you  been  led  astray  by  luxury,  that 
alluring  pest  with  fair  forehead,  which,  yielding 
always  to  the  will  of  the  body,  throws  a  deadening 
influence  oyer  the  senses,  and  weakens  the  limbs 
moro  tUnn  the  dini^s  of  Circo*s  cup. 
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A  PIOU8  KIKO. 

That  man  is  deceived  who  thinks  it  slavery  to 
live  under  a  noble  prince.  Liberty  never  appears 
in  a  more  gracious  form  than  under  a  pious  prince. 

HBATBir  HOT  ALWAYS  AT  PRACB. 

Nor  is  heAven  always  at  peace. 

SXCSSSIVE  FUBY  FAILS  IN  ITS  OBJECT.    * 

But  excessive  fury  fails  in  its  object;  the  joy  of 
tiie  wicked  never  lasts  long. 

DBATH  LEVELS  ALL  THOTOS. 

Death  levels  all  tilings. 

COMMON  THINGS  AFFECT  US  LESS. 

Common  calamities  affect  us  more  slightly. 

THE  SLIPPERY  NATURE   OF   YOUTH. 

Alas,  the  slippery  nature  of  tender  youth  I 

ENVY. 

Nothing  can  allay  the  rage  of  biting  envy. 

THE  LOVES  OF  PLANTS. 

Leaves  live  only  to  enjoy  love,  and  throughout 
the  forest  every  tree  is  luxuriating  in  affectionate 
embrace;  palm,  as  it  nods  to  palm,  joins  in  mutual 
love;  the  poplar  sighs  for  the  poplar;  plane  whis- 
pers to  plane,  and  i^der  to  alder. 


COLUMELLA. 

FLOURISHED  A.D.  70. 

L.  Junius  Hoderatus  Columella,  a  celebrated 
writer  on  agriculture,  was  a  native  of  Gades  in 
Spain,  and  was  the  contemporary  of  Seneca,  the 
philosopher,  who  died  a.d.  62  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 
He  was  the  friend  of  Cornelius  Celsus,  J;he  author 
of  a  book  on  medicine,  and  who  also  wrote  on  ag- 
riculture. The  work  of  Columella  is  entitled  De 
Be  Bu8ticAf  and  is  contained  in  twelve  books.  He 
begins  by  supposing  that  a  person  is  inclined  to  in- 
vest his  money  in  land,  and  points  out  the  various 
circumstances  that  ought  to  be  considered  in  mak- 
ing a  selection.  The  healthiness  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  and  the  sufficiency  of  water,  are  two 
main  points  to  be  regarded.  He  next  thinks  it 
necessary  to  give  some  advice  respecting  the  qual- 
ities of  the  servants  and  slaves,  who  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed in  its  cultivation.  He  then  enumerates  the 
various  kinds  of  soil,  seeds,  manure,  the  proper 
mode  of  reaping  and  threshing  the  grain.  He  gives 
a  detailed  account  of  everything  connected  with 
the  vine  and  various  kinds  of  fruit-trees.  All  the 
different  varieties  of  domestic  animals  are  careful- 
ly enumerated,  with  their  diseases  and  remedies. 
The  tenth  book,  on  the  cultivation  of  gardens,  is 
In  hexameter  verse.  We  possess  also  a  work  on 
trees,  De  Arboribu9f  which  seelns  to  have  been  a 
part  of  a  larger  work. 


WHAT  IB  MOST  IMPORTANT  IN  ANY  BUSIN188. 

The  most  important  part  in  every  affair  Is  to 
know  what  Is  to  be  done. 

PRACTICE  AND  SXPEBIBNCB. 

Practice  and  experience  are  of  the  greatest  mo- 
ment in  arts,  and  there  is  no  kind  of  occupation  in 
which  men  may  not  leam  by  their  abortive  at- 
tempts. 

master's  eye. 

He  allows  very  readily  that  the  eyes  and  fool- 
steps  of  the  master  are  things  most  salutary  to  the 
land. 

HIS  OWN  to  each. 
We  have  assigned  his  own  to  each. 


QUINTU8  CURTroS  BUFUS. 

FLOURISHED  ABOUT  A.D.  160. 

Quintub  Curtius  Rufus,  the  Roman  historian 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  seems  to  have  lived  doi^ 
ing  the  first  or  second  century,  but  we  have  no 
means  of  fixing  the  precise  period,  nor  indeed  do 
we  know  anything  of  his  personal  history. 

A  COUNSELLOR  OUGHT   TO  ADVISE  WTTH  BAFITT. 

No  one  ought  to  pay  for  foolish  advice  with  hii 
Hf  e.  Counsellors  would  be  wanting  if  there  were 
danger  in  giving  advice. 

THE  CAUSE  of  POVERTY. 

Honesty  is  the  cause  of  poverty  to  many. 

T^E  RESULTS  OF  FBAB. 

Fear  makes  men  prone  to  believe  the  worst 

NECESSITY. 

Necessity,  when  threatening,  is  more  powerfiil 
than  every  art.  / 

THOSE  WHO  TRUST  IN  FORTUNE. 

Those  whom  Fortune  has  induced  to  tmsttoher, 
she  makes  in  a  great  measure  rather  desirous  of 
glory  than  able  to  seize  it. 

So  FMlm  IxU.  10:— 

**  If  lichea  IncreMe,  set  not  yoinr  heart  npoB  tfaoni.** 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  SUPERSTITION. 

Nothing  has  more  power  over  the  multitode 
than  superstition:  in  other  respects  powerless,  f^ 
rocious,  fickle,  when  it  is  once  captivated  by  ss* 
perstitious  notions,  it  obeys  its  priests  better  tksp  , 
its  leaders. 

THE  TRUE  AND  FALSE. 

When  the  truth  cannot  be  clearly  made  0Qt>  iM 
is  false  is  increased  through  fear. 


ENNIU8. 
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▲  OOMTOBT  IH  JaSFORTUNK. 

It  is  often  a  comfort  in  misf ortone  to  know  onr 

fate. 

BBA8CH. 

Hotiiing  can  be  lasting  where  reason  does  not 
mle. 

THE  VICISSITUDES  OF  HUICAN  AFFAIRS. 

The  fashions  of  hnman  affairs  are  short  and 
chaDgeable,  and  fortune  never  remains  long  in- 
dulgent to  men* 


When  fear  has  seized  npon  the  mind|  man  fears 
tibAt  only  which  he  first  began  to  fear. 

HOW  WAS  IS  CABBIIED  ON. 

Wars  are  earned  on  with  the  sword,  not  with 
gold;  by  men,  not  by  the  houses  of  cities;  every- 
thing belongs  to  the  soldiers. 

HEOBSsrrr  and  dbspaib. 

Necessity  rouses  from  sloth,  and  despair  is  often 
the  cause  of  hope. 

HABIT  MOBB  POWEKFUL  THAH  HATUKR. 

Habit  is  more  powerful  than  nature. 

EVJfiBVTHLNG  PBKDBSTDf ATBD* 

iy>r  my  own  part  I  am  persuaded  that  eyery- 
tiiing  advances  by  an  unchangeable  law  through 
the  eternal  constitution  and  association  of  latent 
causes,  which  have  been  long  before  predesti- 
nated. 

A  SMALL  SPABK. 

Often  has  a  small  spark  if  neglected  raised  a 
great  conflagration. 

THE  COUITTBT  OF  THE  BBAVB. 

Wherever  the  brave  man  chooses  his  abode,  that 
is  his  country. 

MISFOBTUirEi 

Misfor^e  is  evil-tempered,  and  he  who  is  real- 
ly gnilty,  when  he  is  tormented  by  his  own  pun- 
ishment, feels  pleasure  in  that  of  another* 

THE  WICKED. 

When  the  wicked  cannot  sleep  from  the  stings 
of  conscience,  it  is  because  the  furies  pursue 
them. 

TUB  AFFAIBS  OF  0THEB8. 

Every  one  is  more  dull  in  his  own  aifairs  than  in 
those  of  another. 

A  COWABDLT  CUB. 

A  cowardly  cur  barks  with  more  fierceness  than 
itbites. 

DEEP  BIYEBS. 

The  deepest  rivers  have  the  least  sound. 

»Milwspeere(**  Henry  VI."  F^utH.  act  ffl.  Bcene  1)  nys:- 
'*8Daooth  rons  the  water  where  the  broot  is  deep/' 


THE  Sn7S  OF  OUB  FATHKB8. 

Posterity  pay  for  the  sins  of  their  fatthers. 

80  Exodus  zcriv.  7:— 

"  Vialtfa^tlMiniqiiltiee  of  the  fathers  upon  the  cblldran,and 
upon  the  chJldran*s  children,  unto  the  third  and  to  the  fourth 
generation.** 

THE  FOOL. 

He  is  a  fool  who  looks  up  to  the  fruit  of  lofty 
trees  and  measures  not  their  heif^ht. 

608  ThemOonlaoa  iiL  10:— 

^If  aqy  would  not  work,  neither  should  he  eat" 

DAKGBB  BVEK  FBOH  THE  WEAKEST. 

Nothing  is  so  strong  but  maf  be  endangered 
even  by  the  weakest, 

VIBTUE. 

Nature  has  placed  nothing  so  high  that  virtue 
cannot  reach. 

THE  FOOLISH  CONDUCT  OF  HAH. 

Nature  has  paid  slight  attention  to  the  formation 
of  man's  mind,  inasmuch  as  we  generally  think  not 
so  much  on  the  future  as  the  past. 

KINDNESS. 

That  is  no  lasting  possession  which  we  gain  by 
the  sword :  gratitude  for  kindnesses  is  etemaL 

THE  ENVIOUS  A  TOBMENT  TO  THEMSELVES. 

The  envious  are  only  a  torment  to  themselves. 

80  James  It.  S:— 

"  Te  lust  and  have  not:  ye  kill,  and  desire  to  have,  and  can- 
not obtain. 


It 


DE8PAIB. 

Despair,  a  great  incentive  to  dying  with  honor. 

PBOSPEBITY. 

Prosperity  is  able  to  change  the  nature  of  man, 
and  seldom  is  any  one  cautious  enough  to  resist 
the  effects  of  high  fortune. 


ENNIUS. 

BOBN  B.C.  28^— DIED  B.C.  109. 

Q.  Ennius,  a  poet  of  Rhudi»  in  Calabria,  was 
bom  B.C.  289,  two  years  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  first  Punic  war  (Str.  vi.  281,  Gell.  zvii.  21). 
He  is  said  to  have  been  descended  from  one  of 
those  petty  princes  who  once  ruled  over  this  por- 
tion of  Italy,  but  we  hear  of  him  first  B.C.  204, 
when  he  was  thirty-five  years  of  age,  serving  as  a 
soldier  in  Sardinia,  where  he  attracted  the  notice 
of  Gato  the  censor,  at  that  time  commander  of  the 
island.  By  him  he  was  brought  to  Bome  (Nep. 
Cat.  i.  Euseb. ),  where  his  high  character  and  lit- 
erary attainments  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of 
the  distinguished  characters  of  that  age.  Scipio 
the  Elder  was  his  intimate  friend  (Cic.  Arch.  9). 
He  passed  into  ^tolia,  b.c.  189,  with  the  consul 
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^FalvioB  Flaoons,  to  whose  oare  the  war  in  that, 
country  was  entrusted  (Arch.  11).  He  seems, 
however,  to  have  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  died 
of  gout  B.C.  Id9,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age 
(Sen.  6,  Br.  20). .  Scipio,  before  he  died,  had  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  their  bodies  should  rest  in  the 
same  grave,  and  we  know  that  a  statue  was  erected 
to  his  honor  on  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios.  Ennius 
must  be  considered  as  the  father  of  Roman  epic 
poetry,  and  the  eminent  services  he  performed  for 
the  literature  of  Rome  were  fully  appreciated  by 
'ancient  writers.  Throughout  his  works  there  ran 
a  strain  of  noble  and  passionate  feeling;  the  lan- 
guage, though  sometimes  rough  and  unpolished, 
was  full  of  power  and  even  of  sublimity:  the 
structure  of  the  verse  was  more  regular  than  that 
in  which  his  predecessors  had  sung.  The  princi- 
pal work,  of  which  we  have  numerous  fragments, 
was  the  Armalea,  an  epic  poem  in  eighteen  books, 
in  which  Ennius  sang  the  history  of  Rome  from 
its  foundation  till  his  own  times.  In  another 
work,  written  in  catalectic  tetrameter,  he  had  cel- 
ebrated the  deeds  of  the  Elder  Scipio.  Besides, 
he  had  composed  satires  and  other  minor  poems, 
which  seem,  however,  to  have  been  ratiier  trans- 
lations from  Greek  writers.  SdeBphdgeticaf  or  Phor 
getica,  in  hexameter  verse,  a  gastronomic  poem  in 
imitation  of  Archestratus;  X^HcharmuSy  a  didactic 
poem  on  the  nature  of  things,  from  the  Greek  of 
Epicharmus;  a  Latin  prose  translation  of  the  Greek 
work  of  Euhemerus  on  the  gods,  and  several  other 
smaller  works.  The  fragments  of  Ennius  were 
published  by  Oolumna,  Napl.  lfi(X),  and  those  of 
Annales  by  Spangenberg,  Leips.  1826. 

THE  AKSWEB  OF  PTBBH0S. 

*'  I  ask  no  gold  for  the  captives,  nor  shall  you 
give  me  a  ransom;  we  are  not  making  a  gainful 
trade  of  war;  but,  quitting  ourselves  like  men,  let 
us  determine  which  of  us  shall  live  with  the  sword 
and  not  with  gold.  Let  us  try  by  valor  whether 
dame  Fortune  wishes  you  or  me  to  live  and  what 
fate  she  brings:  and  hear  tiiis,  too,  I  am  resolved 
to  give  liberty  to  those  whom  the  fortune  of  war 
has  spared;  I  present  them,  take  them  away,  I 
give  them  with  the  will  of  the  great  gods."  Sen- 
timents truly  royal,  and  worthy  of  the  race  of  the 
^acidflB. 

We  And  in  Judges  t.  10  a  simllAr  exprearion:— 
"  The  kings  osme  and  fought   .    .    .   thej  took  no  gain  of 
money.** 

THS  BOMAN  COMMONWKALTH. 

The  Roman  commonwealth  is  firmly  stablished 
on  ancient  customs  and  heroes. 

Of  this  verse  Cicero  (De  Rep.  v.  L)  says:— 
**  Vel  brevltate,  vel  veritate,  tamquam  ex  oracolo  mlhi  quo- 
dam  ease  efflatus  videtur.*' 

TBUX  LIBXBTT. 

That  is  true  liberty  which  has  a  pure  and  firm 
breast. 


So  Romans  viiLS:— 

"  For  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  Ufe  In  Ghrlst  Jesos  hath  made 
me  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death.** 


HORACE. 

BOSir  B.a  6&— DIBD  B.C.  8. 

Q.  HoBATius  Fi^ccus,  son  of  a  f reedman,  wss 
bom  at  Yenusia,  on  the  ccmflnes  of  Apulia  and 
Lucania,  on  the  8th  December  b.c.  96.    His  f  aliier 
was  a  collector  of  indirect  taxes  at  sales  by  aue- 
tion,  and  with  the  profits  of  this  office  he  had  pur- 
chased a  small  farm  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ye- 
nusia, where  the  poet  was  bom.    Diseatisfled  with 
the  education  to  be  psooured  at  this  village,  be 
carried  his  son,  probably  about  his  twelfth  year, 
to  Rome,  to  receive   the  usual   education  of  a 
knight's  or  senator's  son.    Horace  speaks  alwaji 
in  Uie.highest  terms  of  his  father's  care  in  saving 
him  from  the  dangers  and  temptations  of  a  disso- 
lute capital,  keeping  him  not  only  free  from  vice, 
but  from  the  suspicion  of  it.    Horace  proceeded 
in  his  eighteenth  year  on  a  visit  to  Athena,  when 
he  was  found  by  Brutus,  and  induced  to  join  tlie 
Republican  party.    The  battle  of  Philippi,  B.C.  42, 
put  an  end  to  his  military  career,  and  he  withdrew 
at  once  from  what  his  sagacity  felt  to  be  a  des- 
perate cause.    Having  obtained  hia  paidoo,  he 
returned  to  Rome  with  the  loss  of  hia  pateonsl 
estate,  but  he  seems  to  have  saved  enough  to  buy 
a  clerkship  in  the  quasstor's  office,  with  the  profits 
of  which  he  mani^ed  to  live  with  the  utmost  fru- 
gality.   He  was  introduced  by  the  poets  Yarim 
and  Yirgil  to  Mtecenas,  and  was  admitted  after  a 
short  interval  to  his  intimate  friendship.    Urn- 
cenas  bestowed  upon  the  poet  a  Sabine  fana, 
sufficient  to  maintain  him  in  comfort  and  ease. 
This  estate  indeed  was  not  extensive,  bnt  it  pnh 
duced  com,  olives,  and  vines,  being  surrounded 
by  i^easant  and  shady  woods.    From  this  time 
his  life  glided  away  in  enjoyable  repose,  mingling 
with  the  intellectual  society  of  a  luxurious  capital 
He  died  on  the  17th  November  B.C.  8,  aged  nesriy 
fiftyHBCven  years,  being  burie4  on  the  slope  of  the 
Esquiline   hill,  close  to  his  friend   and   patron 
MiBcenas,  who  had  died  before  him  in  tiie  same 
year. 

A  poxT^s  TAirrrr. 

So  proud  am  I  of  thy  approbation,  thftt  I  shsU 
strike  my  head  against  the  starred  clusters  of 

heaven. 

^  This  idea  is  constantlj  recmitDg  both  in  Oreek  and 
writers.    Thus  EuripideB  (Baoch.  d78)  :— 

*' So  that  thou  Shalt  find  fame  that  readies  he 
Aristophanes  (450):— 

"  Thou  Shalt  have  fSme  hi^i  as  heaven  ttmlf" 
PropertIus(i.8,48):— 

"  Now  I  may  enjoy  the  highest  fortune.** 
And  even  Cloero  Introduoea  the  Idea,  saeerlngait  tte  elMI 
of  the  state  (Ad.  Att.  2, 1):— 

"The  chiefs  of  the  state  thhik  that  they  oaa  tondi  hecies 
with  their  finger.'* 

We  may  add  the  following  passage  from  WiHdsworth^ 
Sonneton  **  Personal  Talk:  "— 

**  Blessings  be  with  them  and  eternal  praise^ 
Who  give  us  nobler  loves  and  nobler  cares: 
The  poets  who  on  earth  have  made  OS  hein 
Of  truth  and  poredeltght  l^r  beavenly  k^ai 
Oh  might  my  name  be  numbered  among  HwlfSi 
Then  gladly  would  I  end  my  mortal  di^a.** 


HORACE. 
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"  OOD  8ATB  THX  KINO." 

ICay  thy  retam  to  heaven  be  far  distant,  and 
ng  may  thy  reign  fill  this  mighty  empire  with 
nsingi. 

>U  (TMrt.  T.  8;  51)  expreooM  the  aame  Sdaa  rery  beantf- 

^'- 

*8o majBt  tboa  dwell  on  earth,  ao  maj  heaven  long  have 

BW  to  be  longing  for  thy  preeenoe;  ao  mayit  tfaoa  go  at 

DM  tMr  distant  dajy  to  the  sky,  thy  predestined  place.*' 

PBKSUMPTIOir  OF  MANKIND. 

Presmnptnous  man,  ready  to  face  every  danger, 
ahes  on  to  crimes  of  deepest  dye  forbidden  by 
e  laws  of  nature. 


ieneea  (Q.  N.  iv.  PraC  ad  flnem)  speaks  to  the 
ottaig  from  the  poet  Menander:— 

"Who  tothere  that  hasnot  risen  up  with  aU  hlspowen  of 
ad  to  withstand  nich  conduct,  hating  with  a  perfect  hatred 
lnaanimi^F  ot  mankind  to  do  all  wiekednese  greedfly?  Me- 
Ddflriays:  Nome  are  righteous,  no,  not  one,  excepting  nel- 
sr  yoimg  nor  old,  woman  nor  man,  and  adding  that  not 
mStf  individuals  or  a  few  have  gone  astray,  but  wickedness 
•oovered  all,  as  doth  a  garment 


»i 


BOii2>NB88  OF  If  AN. 

Kothing  is  too  high  for  the  daring  of  mortals: 
e  itonn  heaven  itself  in  our  folly. 

tUi  diaracter  of  man  is  beautifully  bodied  forth  in  a  frag- 

■t  of  the  poet  Rhianiis,  who  flourished  about  b.o.  888  (AnaL 

r.i  11.479):— 

"HaafoiYetB  why  be  treads  the  ground  with  his  feet,  and 

ttarrqgancy  of  spirit  and  wicked  thought  speaks  autiiori- 

IMj  Hke  Jupiter,  or  is  devising  some  path  to  heaven,  that 

iniv  ravel  as  one  of  the  immortals.** 

And  Ptodar  (Isthm.  viL  61)  says:— 

"K  a  man  looks  steadily  into  the  future,  he  win  feel  that  he 

itBoweak  in  himself  to  reach  the  braaen  seats  of  the  gods.*' 

SbkBBpeaie  C*  Measure  for  Measure,"  act  IL  so.  8)  says:— 

**  But  man,  proud  manl 
Dras*d  in  a  little  brief  authortly: 
Most  ignorant  of  what  he*s  most  aasored. 
His  gkuqr  essence— Hke  an  angry  ape, 
•  PfakTs  sudi  faatastio  tricks  before  high  heaven, 
▲s  make  the  angels  weep. 


»* 


DEATH. 

1^  Death  enters  with  impartial  step  the  cot- 
Igtt  of  the  poor  and.  the  palaces  of  the  rich. 

^pme  qnaks  of  this  equality  in  death:  "Death  comes 
pil^  to  us  all,  and  noakes  us  all  equal,  when  it  comes.  The 
iM  of  a&  oak  in  a  chimn^  are  no  epitaph  of  that,  to  tell  me 
•*U^  or  how  large  that  was;  It  tells  me  not  what  flocks  it 
faltered  while  it  stood,  nor  what  men  it  hurt  when  it  fell. 
■Bdua  of  great  persona*  graves  Is  speechless  too;  tt  says 
MUnp,  it  distinguishes  nothing.  As  soon  the  dust  of  a 
*Mch  vtiom  thou  wouldst  not,  as  of  a  prince  whom  thou 
N^it  not  look  upon,  win  ^uble  thine  eyes,  if  the  wind  blow 
|UUMr;  and  when  the  wbh-lwind  hath  blown  the  dust  of 
IB  dmrdhyBrd  into  the  church,  and  the  man  sweeps  out  the 
Pl^of  the  church  into  the  chuxvhyard,  who  will  undertake  to 
jatlKwdasti  again,  and  to  pronounce,  *  This  is  the  patrician, 
fchttojohl. flo^r;  «d  ad. the yeon-n.  thl.  to  th.  ptobr 


8HOBTNB88  OF  LIFE. 

The  short  span  of  life  forbids  us  to  begin  schemes 
^^^^  require  a  distant  future  for  their  ac(2om- 
liriimeiii 

*»  fflMkoipeare  ("Macbeth,**  aotv.  sa  5)  says:- 

**  Oat,  cot,  brief  oandlel 
IilB*S  bat  a  walktag  shadow.** 


Btmgnidea,  who  flourished  b.c.  450.  apeakftihus  of  the  weak- 
ness oit  man  (Fragm.  84.  8.):— 

"  Fleeting  is  the  strength  of  man,  and  vain  are  all  his  cares; 
for  a  brief  space  labor  succeeds  labor,  but  inexorable 
death  impends,  for  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  Lave  one 
fate." 

BIMPLICmr  IN  DBSSS. 

Plain  in  thy  neatness. 

This  Idea  Is  expressed  by  Ovid  (Fast  xL  784)  In  these 
words:— 

"I  am  deligfated  with  her  beauty,  her  fair  complexion,  and 
auburn  hair  and  the  gracefulness  of  her  person,  which  li  in- 
creased by  no  artifice.  * 

Ben  Jonson  C^The  Silent  Woman,**  actL  sc  5)  has  the  same 
Idea-— 

**  Give  me  a  look,  give  me  a  face, 
That  makes  simplidly  a  grace, 
Bobes  loosely  flowing,  hair  as  free; 
Such  sweet  nep* lect  more  tidrath  me^ 
Than  all  the  adulteries  of  art; 
They  strike  mine  eyes  but  not  my  heart** 

We  may  refer  to  Mi]ton*B  description  of  Eve  (**Fanuliss 
Lost,**  b.  V.  1.  WW)  :- 

**  But  Eve 
Undtsck*d,  save  with  herself,  more  lovely  fair 
Tiian  wood-nymph,  or  the  fairest  goddess  felgn*d 
Of  three  that  in  Mount  Ida  naked  strove, 
Stood  to  entertain  her  guest  from  heaven.** 

NEYEB  DS8PAIB. 

You  must  never  despair  under  the  guidance  and 
auspices  of  Teucer. 

The  following  fragment  (Hyps.  0)  from  Euripides  has  the 
same  Idea:—- 
**  Nothing  is  to  be  despaired  of,  we  must  hope  all  things^** 

ENJOY  THE  PBB8ENT. 

Shun  to  seek  what  is  hid  in  the  womb  of  the 
morrow,  and  set  down  as  gain  in  life's  ledger  what- 
ever time  fate  ^aU  have  granted  thee. 

PhfletsBnia,  who  flourished  pr6bab]y  about  b.o.  IttO,  speaks 
thus  in  one  of  his  fragments  (Fr.  Oom.  Qr.  Ed.  p.  64S,  M.)  :— 

"  For  what,  pray,  ought  you,  short-lived  betaig  as  you  are, 
to  do  but  to  pass  your  time  day  by  day  in  pleasure,  and  not 
to  firet  yourself  as  to  what  will  be  to-monrow.** 
And  Theocritus  (IdyL  18, 4)  says:— 
**  We  are  mortals,  we  may  not  beh(M  to-morrow.** 
P.  Doddridge  r  Epigram  on  his  Ftanlly  Motto  **)8ays!— 
**  Live  while  you  live,  the  epicure  would  say. 
And  setee  the  pleasures  of  the  present  day ; 
Live  while  you  live,  the  sacred  preacher  cries. 
And  give  to  God  each  moment  as  it  flies.** 

Milton  ("  OomoB,**  800)  says:— 

'*  What  need  a  man  forestall  his  date  of  grief. 
And  run  to  meet  what  he  would  most  avoid  ?  ** 

And  Isaac  Watts  says:— 

**I  am  not  concerned  to  know 
What  to-morrow  fkte  will  do; 
*Tis  enough  that  I  can  say 
I  *ve  possessed  myself  to-day.** 

FLEBTNEBR  OF  TIME. 

How  much  better  is  it  to  submit  with  patience 
to  whatever  may  happen!  Whether  thou  art  to 
enjoy  many  winters  or  this  be  the  last,  which  is 
now  weakening  the  fury  of  the  Tuscan  waves  by 
being  dashed  on  the  resisting  rocks.  Be  wise,  fil- 
trate thy  wines,  and  curtail  distant  schemes  which 
the  brief  span  of  life  may  never  enable  thee  to  re- 
alize. While  we  are  talking,  envious  time  will  be 
gone.  Seize  the  present  moment,  trusting  as  lit* 
tie  as  possible  to  the  moirow. 


i 
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Thig  idea  of  the  fleetaeM  of  time  to  a  favorite  with  poets  of 
aU  nations.  Thus  Henrlck,  **  To  the  Virgins  to  make  much  of 
Time  "(No.  88):— 

**  Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may, 
Old  Time  Is  stUl  a-flying; 
And  thto  same  flotvw,  that  smiles  to-day, 
To-morrow  will  be  djrlng. 

Ghalmers,  the  preacher,  says:— 

*«Time,  with  its  mighty  strides,  wili  soon  reach  a  future 
generation,  and  leaTO  the  present  in  death  and  in  forgetful- 
ness  behind  It." 

Moore  ("  Irish  Melodies  ")  ssys:— 

**  iikig  moment's  a  flower  too  fair  and  brief.** 
And  again:— 

"  Then  flU  the  bowl— away  with  gloomi 
'     Our  Joys  shall  always  last; 

For  Hope  shsU  brighten  days  to  oome, 
And  Mem'ry  gtid  the  past** 

Oongreresays:— 

**  Defer  not  till  to-morrow  to  be  wise. 
To-morrow's  sun  to  thee  may  nerer  rise.** 

AndOray:— 

'*  We  frolic  while  *tis  May.** 

And  Solomon:— 

**  Let  us  crown  ourselTe^  with  rosebuds  before  they  be 
withered,** 

GBQWTH  OF  BSPITTATIOK. 

.  The  fame  of  Harcellus  grows  imperceptibly  as  a 
tree  inthe  unmarked  lapse  of  time. 

Tlie  gradual  and  imperoeptlble  growth  of  the  reputation  of 
a  Tirtuous  man  is  remarked  by  other  poets.  Tlius  Pindar 
(Nem.  tUL  88):— 

**  Virtuous  deeds  expand  gradually  .before  the  world,  as  a 
tree  shoots  up  under  the  influence  of  the  freshening  dew.*' 

Homer  Introduoes  dL  zylii.  66)  Thetis  thus  speaking  of 
Achilles:— 

"  He  sprung  up  rapidly,  like  a  plant:  I  having  brought  him 
up,  like  a  tree  In  a  fertile  field.** 
And  Shake^ieareC*  Hemy  V.,**  act  I.  so.  1)  says:— 

"Which  no  doubt 
Grew  like  the  summer  grass,  fastest  1^  nighty 
Unseen,  yet  cresdve  tn  iti  faculty.** 

WEDDBD  LOTS. 

Thrice   happy  and    more   are  those  who  are 
bound  by  an  unbroken  chain  of  love,  and,  un- 
ruffled by  a  querulous  temper,  live  affectionately 
4  till  their  latest  hour. 

.  J.  Middleton  thus  speaks  of  the  delights  of  a  married  life:- 

"  What  a  delicious  breath  marriage  sends  forth— 
The  Tiolet*s  bed  not  sweeter!   Honest  wedlock 
Is  like  a  banquetlng-house,  built  in  a  garden. 
On  which  the  spring  flowers  take  delight 
To  cast  their  modest  odors.** 

:  Spenser  C*  Faery  Queen,**  1 18, 87)  says:- 

**  His.  owne  two  hands  the  holy  knotts  did  knitt, 
That  none  but  death  for  ever  can  diTide.** 

And  Thomson:^-- 

'*  Oh  happy  th^!  the  happiest  of  their  kindl 
Whom  gentler  stars  unite,  and  in  one  fate 
Their  hearts,  their  fortune,  and  their  beings  blend.** 

BE80LUTK  IK  OOKDUCT. 

Hake  every  effort  to  get  into  port  while  yoil 
imay. 

AKGXB. 

Thy  wrath  control. 

Theognis  (805),  who  flourished  B.a  6i4,  used  the  eiprowiou, 
^X^  v^,'"  <^^i^  ^  temper.'* 


WINS  AHD  ITS  ADYAHTAGSB* 


Whoever  prates  of  war  or  want  after  his  wina 


I  osre  not  for  fli 


This  Idea  Is  found  in  Theognis  (U90):- 
**When  I  have  enjoyed  my  wine, 
anxieties  of  mind-racking  poverty.** 
Bums  says:- 

"  John  Barleycorn  was  a  hero  bold* 

Of  noble  enterprise. 
For  if  you  do  but  taste  his  blood, 

*Twill  make  your  courage  rise; 
*Twill  make  a  man  forget  his  woe. 

*Twm  heighten  aU  his  ]<^.**     / 

SELF-LOVE  Aim  IlfDISCBETIOH. 

Blind  Self-love,  Vanity  lifting  aloft  her  emp^ 
head,  and  Indiscretion,  prodigal  of  secrets,  mon 
transparent  than  glass,  follow  close  behind. 

INNOCENCB  OF  LIFB. 

The  man  whose  life  has  no  flaw,  pnre  fim. 
g^iile,  needs  not  for  defence  either  Moorish  jav^ 
lins,  or  bow,  or  quiver  full  of  poisoned  antmi; 
though  his  path  be  along  the  burning  sands  dL 
Africa,  or  over  the  inhospitable  Caucasus,  or  thoas' 
regions  which  Hydaspes  (the  Jhylum),  famed  ia 
fable,  licks  languid-flowing. 

Milton  ("  Comus,**  4»1)  aays:- 

8he  that  has  that,  Is  clad  in  complete  steel. 
And  like  a  quirer'd  Nymph,  with  arrows 
May  trace  huge  forests  and  unhaitwr*d  h<^>hs, 
Infamous  hUls,  and  sandy  perilous  wilds.* 


«»i 
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DBSCBIPTION  OF  FBIGII)  ASH  TOBBID  Z02n& 

Place  me  lone  in  the  barren  wastes,  where  D9 
tree  bursts  into  bloom  in  the  breezes  of  scunmerij 
mist-clad,  and  with  an  inclement  sky!  place  na, 
lone  where  the  earth  is  denied  to  man*s  dweOiafl^ 
in  lands  too  near  the  car  of  the  day-god,  I  stiO 
should  love  my  Lalage — ^behold  her  sweefly  rail* 
ing,  hear  her  sweetly  talking. 

Sappho  (Fr.  8,  S.)  expresses  herself  modi  to  the  «■* 
effect:— 

'*  That  man  seems  to  me  to  be  like  the  gods,  who  iMi  bolls  I 
thee  and  hears  thee  sweetly  spfsiking  and  thy  winntaf  Inch: 
however  short  a  time  I  see  thee,  how  does  my  voice  fid  ■«!* 

This  klea  to  found  in  Covper*s '*  Tshle  Talk  **  a  >M):- 

^*  Place  me  where  winter  breathes  his  keenest  sh*, 
And  I  will  sing,  if  Liberty  be  there; 
And  I  will  sing  at  Liberty's  dear  feet 
In  Afric*s  torrid  clime,  or  Indians  Oeroest  beat** 

OBIEF  FOB  A  FBIBND'S  DEATH. 

Why  should  we  be  ashamed  to  we^  or  Mi : 
bounds  to  our  regret  for  the  loss  of  so  dear  a  \ 
friend  ?  Lead  ofiF  with  plaintive  lays,  Melpomesib ; 
thou  who  liast  received  from  thy  father  a  taadA  i 
voice  with  the  music  of  the  lyre.  Are  tfaes  tka  < 
eyes  of  Quinctilius  sealed  in  endless  sleep  I  Vbtt « 
will  modesty  and  unspotted  f  suth,  the  sistar  oC 
justice  and  unadorned  truth,  ever  find  an  equal  ts  ^ 
him  ?  He  is  gone,  bewailed  by  many  good 
by  none  more  than  by  thee,  O  ViigiL  • 

Byron  thus  speaks  of  the  loss  of  friends:— 
'' What  is  the  wont  of  woes  that  wait  on  age  r 
What  stamps  the  wrinkle  deeper  on  the  brow! 
To  view  each  loved  one  blotted  from  Ufe^  pas^ 
And  be  alone  on  earth,  as  I  am  now. 
Before  the  Ohaiitener  humbly  let  me  bow, 
0*er  hearts  divided,  and  o*er  hopes  destrofed." 


BOBACX. 
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MokIiiib  (ifl.  110)  thus  speaks  of  death:— 

**  We,  who  are  the  great,  the  powerful,  and  the  wise,  when 
we  are  dead,  wtthoiit  bearing  in  hoUow  earth,  sleep  soundiy 
a  long,  eodlees  sleep,  without  waking.** 

MoDtgameiy  thus  ailndes  to  loss  of  friends:— 

**  Mend  after  friend  departs,— 
Who  hath  not  kwt  a  frlendr 
Diere  isno  union  here  of  hearts, 
That  finds  not  here  an  end." 

This  eidQgyoCQainetiitBs  reminds  us  of  Ben  Jooson^  epi- 
taphs  on  the  Countess  of  Pembrokie  and  KliBhethL.B.^-  * 


'APB  OH  OOmiBSS  01* 

Underneath  this  marhle  hearse 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  yerse— 
flidnegr's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother. 
Death,  ere  thou  hast  slain  another 
Leam'd  and  fair  and  good  as  she, 
Thne  shall  throw  his  dart  at  tliee.** 


L.S. 

'*  Underneath  this  stone  doth  Ue, 
As  nmch  beauty,  as  oouM  die. 
Which  in  life  did  harbor  gNe 
To  more  virtue  than  doth  live.** 

PATISHCX* 

It  is  hard  to  bear,  but  patience  renders  more 
Mfirable  evils  to  which  we  can  apply  no  remedy. 

Arcfaik)chus,  in  a  fragment^  thus  speaks  of  the  effect  of 
pstlenee  (Fragm.  8, 8.):— 

**  But,  my  friend,  the  gods  have  given  unyielding  patience 
as  a  medicine  for  incurable  evils." 

Pindar  says  somewhat  to  the  same  effect  (Fyth.  it  171):— 

**  It  easesme  when  I  bear  with  patience  the  yoke  upon  my 


There  is  a  ftwgment  of  Sophocles  (Tereus,  zt  2)  to  the  same 
effect:— 

**  But  yet  it  is  proper  for  us,  miserable  mortals  as  we 
are,  to  bear  patiently  what  is  Inflicted  on  us  by  the  gods." 

Shakespeare  C*  Much  Ado  about  Notfafaig,"  actv.  sc.  1) 
■^:— 

**  Tis  an  men's  offloe  to  speak  patleaoe 
To  ttioee  that  wring  under  the  load  of  sorrow; 
Bat  no  man*s  virtue,  nor  suillciency. 
To  be  80  moral,  when  he  shall  endure 
The  like  hhnself." 

A  POBT'B  FBBXDOM  7BOM  CABB. 

So  long  as  I  am  tlie  favorite  of  the  muses,  I  shall 
deliver  over  sadness  and  fears  to  be  wafted  by  the 
boistenms  winds  to  the  Cretan  sea. 

Homer  (Odyas.  viiL  408)  speaks  of  words  being  carried  off 
^  tlie  winds:— 

"  if  I  have  uttered  a  single  irritating  word,  may  the  winds 
tike  ft  up  and  harry  it  off  immediately." 

Xor^rides  (Her.  Fur.  060)  says  somewhat  to  the  same  effect:— 

*'  Ihste  dU  age:  may  it  go  to  the  waves  and  be  drowned." 

Ksriowe  0*  Lnst's  DonUnion  ")  says:— 

"Are  these  y  oar  fears:  thus  blow  them  into  air." 

A  poet's  POWKB. 

Without  the  inspiration  of  the  muse  my  efforts 
as  a  poet  can  do  nothing. 

VirgH  {Ma.  be  440)  says  somewhat  to  the  same  effect:— 

** Fortunate  both,  if  my  verses  have  any  power." 
MosehttsCiiL  ISS)  says:— 

"  If  I  possessed  any  power  of  song,  I  would  raise  myyolce 
bpreseDoe  of  Pluto." 


DAHGBRS  OF  LOVE. 

Unhappy  youth  1  how  art  thou  lost, 
In  what  a  sea  of  trouble  tost! 


AnaTrflans,  who  fkyuiished  b.c.  800,  in  his  Neottis  (Afhen. 
ziii.  6S8,  A.X  speaks  thus  feelingly  of  such  dangers:— 

**  The  man,  who  has  ever  been  enamoured  of  amistress,  win 
tell  you  that  there  is  no  race  more  full  of  wickedness.  Tat 
what  fearful  dragon,  what  Chinuera  vomiting  iire,  or  Cha- 
rybdis,  or  three-headed  Scylla,  that  sesrdog,  or  Sphinx,  or 
hydra,  or  serpent,  or  winged  harpy,  or  lioness  could  surpass 
in  voracity  that  execrable  race?  " 

PRATER  FOB  HEALTH  AHD  SOUKDNEBS  OF  lOHD. 

Son  of  Latona,  grant  me  a  sound  mind  in  a  soond 
body,  that  I  may  enjoy  what  I  possess,  and  not 
pass  a  dishonored  old  age  without  the  innocent 
pleasures  of  music. 

We  may  expect  that  sndi  a  prayer  as  this  would  be  not 
uncommon,  and  aoeordlngiy  we  find  it  in  a  fngmeat  of 
Menander  (Fr.  Oodl  Or.,  p.  088,  M.):— 

*'  Let  us  pray  to  all  the  Olympian  gods  and  goddesses  to 
grant  us  safety,  health,  many  blessings,  and  Ihe  enjoyment 
of  what  we  now  possess." 

Cicero,  tooi(  De  Senect.  90),  speaks  feelingly  of  the  retention 
of  all  our  faculties  till  death:— 

"  This  is  the  best  close  of  Ufe,  that  the  same  nature,  wfaldi 
has  formed  us,  should  bring  us  to  an  end,  while  our  mind  ii 
sound  and  all  our  faculties  in  full  plaj." 

In  Eoclesiastes  V.  19  we  find:- 

"Every  man  also  to  whom*  Ood  hath  given  riches  and 
wealth,  and  hath  given  power  to  eat  thereof,  and  to  take  his 
portion,  and  to  rejoice  in  his  labor:  this  is  the  gift  of  Ood.** 

The  ancients  had  great  enjoymeDt  in  music,  thus  BuripMes 
(Her.  Fur.  676)  says:— 

"  Never  may  I  live  without  the  pleasures  of  music,  and  ever 
may  I  be  crowned  as  a  poet.  Still  do  I,  an  aged  bard,  cele- 
brate Mnemosyne." 

Sir  W.  Temple  speaks  of  health  In  these  terms  :— 

*'  Socrates  used  to  say  that  it  was  pleasant  to  grow  old  with 
good  health  and  a  good  friend,  and  he  might  have  reason :  a 
man  may  be  content  to  live  while  he  is  no  trouble  to  himself 
or  his  friends  ;  but  after  that,  it  is  hard  if  he  be  not  content  to 
die.  I  knew  and  esteemed  a  person  abroad,  who  used  to  say, 
a  man  must  be  a  mean  wretch  ii^o  desired  to  live  after  three- 
score years  old.  But  so  much,  I  doubt,  is  certain,  that  in  life 
as  in  wine,  he  that  will  drink  H  good  must  not  drain  it  to  the 
dregs.  Therefore  men  in  the  health  and  vigor  of  their  age 
should  endeavor  toffll  their  lives  with  reading,  with  travel, 
with  the  best  conversation  and  the  worthiest  actions,  either  in 
public  or  private  stattons,  that  th^  may  have  something 
agreeable  tofeed  on  when  they  are  old,  by  pleasing  remem- 
brances." 

iLFOLLO'S  LYBF. 

Charming  shell,  grateful  to  the  feasts  of  Jove, 
thou  softener  of  every  anxious  care« 

This  reminds  us  of  what  Homer  (11. 1.  60SS)sayB  of  the  lyre:— 
**  They  feasted  and  aU  had  an  equal  share  of  the  feast,  enjoy- 
ing the  music  ci  the  very  beautiful  lyre  on  which  Apollo 
played." 
Oray  ("  Elegy  fn  a  Churchyard,"  St.  IS)  says:— 

"  Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed. 
Or  waked  to  ecsta^  the  living  lyrsw" 

Milton  ("  Comus,*'  1.476):- 

*'  How  charming  is  divine  philosophy  I 
Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose: 
But  musical  as  ta  Apollo's  hite, 
And  a  peipetual  feast  of  nectar^d  sweets 
Where  no  rude  surfeit  reigns." 

THE  CHANGES  OF  LIFE. 

God  can  raise  on  high  the  meanest  serf  and  hring 
low  the  proudest  noble.  Fortune,  swooping  with 
the  dash  of  an  eagle,  snatches  the  imperial  diadem 
from  this  man,  and  delights  to  place  it  on  the  head 
of  some  other. 

The  vidssitodes  of  the  life  of  man  was  a  oommon  theme  for 
thepoets. 
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HOBACE, 


In  Homer  (OdysB.  zvi.  211)  we  luiYe:^ 

"  It  is  an  easy  task  for  the  goda»  who  rule  the  wide  hesTen, 
either  to  raise  or  cast  down  mortal  man." 

And,  again,  ArchilochuB  (Fr.  49,  S.):— 

^'AU  things  depend  on  the  gods;  often  do  th^  raise  men 
from  misfortunes  who  are  reclining  on  the  dark  earth;  often 
do  they  throw  down  those  who  are  walking  proudly;  then 
many  eTlls  come,  and  they  wander  in  lack  of  food  and  out  of 
their  senses.** 

And,  again,  Aristophanes  (Ijsistr.  778):— 

**The  loud-thundering  Jupiter  shall  turn  things  upside 
down.'* 

Spenser  0*  Faery  Queen  **)  says:— 

*'  He  maketh  kings  to  sit  in  soverelgntj; 
He  maketh  subjects  to  their  power  obey; 
He  pulleth  down,  he  setteth  up  on  high; 
He  gtres  to  this,  tram  that  he  takes  away; 
For  aU  we  hare  is  his:  what  he  will  do  he  may.** 

FOBTUKE  WORSHIPPED  BY  ALL. 

The  rude  Dacian,  the  roving  Scythian,  states 
and  races,  the  warlike  land  of  Latium,  the  mothers 
of  barbarian  kings  and  tyrants  clothed  in  purple, 
dread  thee,  lest  tiiou  with  scornful  foot  shouldst 
upset  the  stately  pillar  of  their  fortune;  or  lest  the 
swarming  rabble  arouse  the  lazy  citizens  to  arms ! 
to  arms  I  and  disturb  the  public  peace.  Stem  Ne- 
cessity ever  stalks  before  thee,  bearing,  in  her 
giasp  of  bronze,  huge  spikes  and  wedges;  the 
clenching  cramp  and  molten  lead  are  also  there. 

SUMMER  FRIENDS. 

But  the  faithless  herd  and  perjured  harlot  shrink 
back;  summer  friends  vanish  when  the  cask  is 
drained  to  the  dregs,  their  necks  refusing  to  halve 
the  yoke  that  sorrow  draws. 

Pindar  (Nem.  x.  148)  has  the  same  Mea:— 

**  In  the  midst  of  misfortunes  few  men  are  so  faithful  in 
friendship  as  to  be  willing  to  shara  the  smrtottos  that  are  their 
attendants.** 

Shakespeare  ("  Troilus  and  Oowrids,*'  act  ill.  so.  8)  expresses 
this  idea  ipery  beautifully : — 

**  Hen,  like  bntterfliss, 
Show  not  their  mealy  wings  but  to  the  summer; 
And  not  a  roan,  for  being  simply  man. 
Hath  any  honor,  but  honor,  for  those  honors 
That  are  without  him,  as  place,  riches,  faror,— 
Prizes  of  accident  as  oft  of  merit; 
Which,  when  they  fall,  as  being  slippery  standers. 
The  loTe  that  leaned  on  them  as  slippery  too. 
Do  one  pluck  down  another,  and  together 
DieintbefaU.** 

This  is  our  rhyming  proveH>:— 

**  In  time  of  prosperity,  friends  will  be  plenty; 
In  time  of  adTersity,  not  one  tn  twen^.** 

The  Qreek  prorerb  (Zenob.  It.  18)  Is:  "  Boll  pM,  boll  friend- 
ship.** 

THE  WICKEDIHBSB  OF  MAITKIin). 

What  crimes  have  we,  the  hard  age  of  iron,  not 
dared  to  commit  ?  from  what  has  fear  of  heaven 
restrained  us  ? 

THE  LAST  ROSE  OF  SUMMER. 

Search  not  too  curiously  where  the  belated  rose 
lingers. 

Moore  has  this  Idea  (*'  Last  Rose  of  Summer  **):^ 
**  *ns  the  last  rose  of  sunuaer 
Left  blooming  alone.** 


DANGER    OF    OIYIITO    OFFENCE   IK   WRlTnrO   OOV- 
TEMPORART  HI8T0RT. 

Thou  art  employed  on  a  work  full  of  danger  and 
hazard,  and  art  treading  upon  fires  concealed  by 
smouldering  ashes. 

This  Idea  of  treading  on  oorered  ilzes  to  provntial,  asd 
often  used  both  by  Qreek  and  Roman  writers.  ThusCaJUna* 
chus  (Epigr.  45):— 

"  There  to  something,  l^*  Pan,  ooooealed.  yea  tbt&n  to,  Iv 
Bacchus,  some  Are  under  that  heap  of  ashes.** 

The  lexioographer  Suidas  thus  explains  K:— 

"  Thou  walkest  tibiough  the  fire:  we  must  say  thto  of  tbias 
who  like  to  mingle  in  hasardous  matters  full  of  danger.** 

And  Propertius  (L  S,  6):— 

"  Unhappy!  thou  art  hurrying  to  a  knowledge  of  the  saoit 
portentous  misfortunes,  and  In  thy  misery  art  walking  oiw 
hidden  flres.** 

Shakespeare  ("  Henry  VI.,**  Part  L  act  ilL  so.  1>  says:* 

"  This  late  dissension,  grown  betwixt  the  peers. 

Bums  under  feigned  ashes  of  fotged  Bore.** 

A  OREAT  ADVOCATE. 

PoUio,  thou  noble  advocate  of  the  disconsolats 
prisoner,  and  guide  of  the  senate  in  a  dangerous 
crisis. 

CHARACTER  OF  CATO. 

And  see  the  whole  world  subdued  ezoept  tiie 
stem  soul  of  Cato. 

Seneca  (De  Provid.  8)  thus  alludes  to  the  cdiaraeter  of 
Cato:- 

"  I  do  not  see  what  more  beautiful  sight  Jiqitter 
earth  than  Cato,  while  hte  party  to  repeatedly  defeated,  i 
ing  upright  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  nation.  Tliongfa,  he  8B71. 
all  things  should  submit  to  the  rule  of  one  indlTldasl,  the 
earth  be  guarded  by  hto  legions,  the  seas  by  hto  fleets,  and  the 
sea-ports  occupied  by  the  soldiers  of  Gnaar,  Cato  has  amesas 
to  free  himself  from  all  these.** 

AVARICE  REPROVED. 

There  is  no  brilliancy  in  silver  when  hidden  in 
the  earthy  Crispus  Sallustius,  thou  foe  to  money, 
if  it  does  not  throw  lustre  around  by  moderate 
use. 

Seneca  (Ep.  04)  says  something  to  the  same  effect:— 
"  Wilt  thou  know  how  deceitful  to  the  gSbar  that  bewlfeehM 
our  eyes?  There  to  nothing  more  foul  or  dingy  than  the  sp> 
pearance  of  gold  and  sUrer,  so  long  as  they  Ue  buried  In  thair 
mould;  there  to  nothing  more  nhspelnns,  while  tiMy  are  pav- 
ing through  the  flre  and  being  separsted  from  the  dross." 
Shakespeare  (**  Venus  and  Adonto  **)  says:— 

"  Foul  cankering  rust  the  hidden  treasure  frets; 
But  gold  that's  put  to  use  more  gold  begets.** 

MODERATION. 

By  curbing  a  griping  spirit  within  thee,  tiioa 
wilt  be  the  lord  of  a  more  extensive  domain  thsn 
if  thou  wert  to  Join  Libya  to  the  remote  Gadei, 
and  both  Carthaginians  owned  thy  sway. 

Seneca  (Her.  Fur.  168)  thua<deecrfbesth0aTarlckNlB: 

*'  Thto  man  without  a  moment*^  happiness  gatheis  ricfasi. 
eager  for  wealth,  and  to  poor  In  the  midst  of  heaps  of  foid.*' 

And  Claudlan  (In  Rufln.  lib.  L  196)  erpremoB  the  same  idss 
In  these  words:— 

**Thouc^  both  oceans  were  subject  to  thee,  tfaoogli  I^ 
were  to  open  her  fountains  of  gold,  though  the  tfarone  cf  Qt* 
rus  and  the  crown  of  Croesus'were  In  thy  posseaioa,  ttioQ  wft 
never  be  rich,  never  satiated.** 

MUton  ("Paradise  Regahied,**  b.  ILL  4B6)  has  ttie  «■• 
idea:— 

**  Yet  he  who  reigns  within  himself  ,  and  ndes 
Passions,  desires,  and  fears,  to  more  a  klog.** 


BOBAOS. 
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IVovcrlifl  (ktL  8^1— 

**He  fliat  raleUi  hto  apirit  is  better  than  he  that  lakBth  a 

YIBTUB. 

Yirtae  teaches  the  people  not  to  apply  false 
names  to  things. 

lliiKydideB  (Bl.  SB)  laes  anexpreadon  of  tiie  aame  kind:— 
"Moreover  they  changed  at  their  wlU  the  usual  aignlflcatfon 
of  irarda  for  things.** 
And  SaUust  (Catfl.  SB)  says:— 
For  a  long  time  past  we  have  lost  thetpie  H^peUatioms 


for 


MqUAXOOTY  BXCOMMKinOlSD. 


Dellius,  since  thou  art  doomed  to  die,  fail  not 
to  keep  a  calm  spirit  when  the  world  frowns,  and 
when  it  smiles  give  not  thyself  up  to  arrogance. 


AreiiQodins  ezpreases  the  same  idea  in  a  fragment  (68, 8.): 
"If  thou  oonquerest,  do  not  exult  too  openly,  nor,  if  thou 
artoooqoered,  bewail  thy  fate,  lying  down  in  thy  house.** 
Spenser  (**  Faery  Qneen,**  v.  &,  88)  says:— 

*' Yet  weet  ye  well,  that  to  a  courage  greate. 
It  is  no  lesse  beseeming  well  to  bears 
llie  storm  of  Fortune*s  frown,  or  heaTen*s  threat^ 
Than  In  the  sonshlne  of  her  countenance  <deare 
Tlmefy  to  Joy,  and  carrie  comely  cheere.** 

A  full  cup  must  be  carried  steadily. 
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SKJOY  THK  PBSSSirr  HOUB. 

Say  for  what  the  tall  pine  and  silver  poplar  lov- 
higly  entwine  Jiheir  branches  with  welcoming 
shade,  wherefore  struggles  the  limpid  streamlet 
to  purl  in  its  meandering  course;  hither  order 
them  to  bring  tiiee  wine  and  purfumes,  and  the 
too  short-lived  flowers  of  the  fragrant  rose,  while 
thy  fortune,  youth,  and  the  woof  of  the  three  sis- 
ten  allow. 

Hilton  In  '*  Comus  **  a  1^8)  says:— 

"To  lodge      . 
Under  the  spreading  favor  of  these  pines. 
To  bring  me  berries,  or  such  cooling  fruit 
As  the  kind  hospitable  woods  provide.** 

And  filhelley  ("  Revolt  of  Islam,**  Dedication)  says:— 

**  The  woods  to  frame  a  bower 
With  interiaoM  branches  mix  and  meet** 

THE  OBAVE. 

The  victim  of  pitiless  Pluto.  We  are  all  driven 
to  the  same  fold:  the  doom  of  all  is  being  shaken 
in  the  mn,  which  will  issue  forth  sooner  or  later, 
and  place  us  in  Charon's  boat  for  eternal  banish- 
ment 

8titini(l^|rlT.  n.  L  S10)  says  to  the  same  effect  :— 
**WbsteTw  has  a  beginning  has  an  end:  we  shall  all  go  to 

tte  grave:  MmeuB  is  shaking  the  urn  in  the  boundless  regions 

ofthedesd.** 
WlnB('«Ci^  of  the  Plague,**  act  ii.  sc  S)  says:— 

"  In  they  go, 
Beggsar  and  banker,  porter  and  gentleman. 
The  cinder- wencli  aiul  the  white-handed  lady, 
Into  one  pit:  oh,  rare,  rare  bedfellows! 
There  they  all  lie  in  uncomplaining  sleep.** 
Ako  tak  Itockalast^  (vL  6)  we  ifaid:— 

**  Do  not  all  go  to  one  placet  ** 

BSATTTIBS  OP  SOUTHJUtH  ITALT. 

That  little  comer  has  more  charms  for  me  than 
afi  the  world  besides,  where  the  honey  does  not 
yield  in  sweetness  to  that  of  Hymettus,  and  the 


olive-berry^  vies  with  the  produce  of  Yenafmm, 
where  nature  grants  a  lengthened  spring  and  mild 
winters,  and  Hoimt  Anion,  favorable  to  the  clua- 
tering  vine,  envies  not  the  vintage  of  Falexnus. 

JOT  AT  THE  BBTUBN  OF  A  FRIEKD. 

It  is  pleasant  to  indulge  in  excess  of  joy  when  a 
dear  friend  has  been  restored. 

Anacreon  (81)  sajrs:— 

"  I  wish,  I  wish  to  be  mad.** 

8AFBTT  OF  AH  HUMBLE  LIFE, 

Thou  wilt  live,  Licinius,  more  like  a  man  of 
sense,  if  thou  art  not  launching  ever  too  ventur- 
ously into  the  deep,  nor  yet,  ''when  the  stormy 
winds  do  blow,"  hugging  too  closely  the  treacher- 
ous shore.  The  man,  who  loves  the  golden  mean, 
is  safe  from  the  misery  of  a  wretched  hovel,  and 
moderate  in  his  desires,  cares  not  for  a  luxurious 
palace,  the  subject  of  envy.  The  tall  pine  bends 
oftener  to  the  rude  blast;  lofty  towers  fall  with  a 
heavier  oras]^  and  the  lightnings  strike  more  fre- 
quently the  tops  of  the  moimtains.  A  well-bal- 
anced mind  hopes  for  a  change  when  the  world 
frowns,  and  fears  its  approach  when  it  smiles.  It 
is  the  same  Divine  Being  that  brings  back  a^ 
sends  away  the  gloom  of  winter.  Though  sorrow 
may  brood  over  thee  just  now,  a  change  may  ere 
long  await  thee.  At  times  Apollo  tunes  his  silent 
lyre,  and  is  not  always  bending  his  bow.  Be  of 
good  cheer  and  firm  in  the  hour  of  adversity,  and 
when  a  mora  favorable  gale  is  blowing,  thou  wilt 
do  wisely  to  be  furling  thy  swelling  sail. 

The  golden  mean  Isa  frequent  subject  of  the  poeta  llius 
PhoQylides  (Fr.  8, 8.),  whoilourished  b,o.  980,  says,  as  qocted 
by  Aristotle  (PoUt  iv.  il):— 

**  Many  of  the  best  things  are  placed  between  extremes;  I 
wish  to  be  in  the  middle  ranks  of  the  city.'* 

And  Euripides  (Ion,  88S):— 

"Woukl  that  I  could  live  without  care  in  the  middle  ranks 
ofUfe.** 

And  Pindar  (Pyth.  zi.  81):— 

"  For  when  I  find  that  the  middle  condition  of  life  is  by  far 
the  happiest,  I  look  with  little  favor  on  that  of  princes.** 

ApoUodorus  (Fr.  Com.  Gr.  p.  1100,  M.)  says:— 

**  Men,  he  who  is  in  bad  circumstances  ought  not  to  despair, 
but  always  to  look  for  a  favorable  change.** 

Shakespeare  ("  Richard  HI.,**  act  i.  sc.  8)  says:— 
They  that  stand  high  have  maqy  blasts  to  shake  them.** 


ti  I 


EKJOT  THE    PBESEHT. 

Be  not  too  anxious  for  the  few  things  that  life 
requires;  youth  is  flying  rapidly  past  and  beauty 
is  vanishing,  while  withered  age  puts  to  flight 
amorous  play  and  gentle  sVBep.  The  flowers  of 
spring  do  not  retain  their  bloom,  nor  does  the 
ruddy  moon  always  shine  with  the  same  lustre; 
why,  then,  O  man,  dost  thou  disquiet  thyself  for- 
ever with  schemes  that  are  far  beyond  the  power 
of  man  ? 

Gold8mith*s  "  Edwin  and  Angelina  **  (hi  **  Vfcar  of  Wake- 
field**):— 

'*  Man  wants  but  little  here  below. 
Nor  wants  that  little  k>ng.** 

Wordsworth  in  his  **  Poems  on  the  Aifeetioiis  **  says:— 

**  Look  at  the  fate  of  summer  Ikiwers, 
Which  bk>w  at  daybreak,  droop  ere  even  soog.** 
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HOBACE. 


DAITGXBS  OF   LIFE 

Man  oannot  be  always  on  his  guard  against  the 
dangers  that  are  impending  from  hoar  to  hour. 

The  Tietelfcudesof  life  *re  a  oonetant  theme  of  the  poets; 
thus  Pindar  (Fyth.  Oljmp.  riL  175)  sayB:— 

**  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eje  one  vidflBttude  of  fortune  fol- 
lows another.** 

DKATH. 

Alas,  Postomns,  Postumus,  how  swiftly  do  fleet- 
ing years  glide  past!  we  must  not  expect  that 
reverence  of  the  gods  will  stay  the  advance  of 
wrinkled  old  age  or  the  hand  of  inexorable  death. 

Kimnermus  (Fr.  S,  S.)  who  flouriahed  b.o.  681,  thuB  speaks 
of  death:— 

'*  Youth,  that  Is  so  highly  prised,  passes  quicUj  Uke  a 
dream:  sad  and  wrinkled  old  age  forthwith  impends  over 
our  head/* 

And  JQseh^us  (F^.  Klobe  L  4)  as^:— 

'*For  Death  akme  of  the  gods  loTes  not  gifts,  nor  do  you 
need  to  offer hioense  or  libations:  he  cares  not  for  altar  nor 
hymn;  the  goddess  of  persuasion  alone  of  the  gods  has  no 
^power  OTor  him. 

DSATH. 

Thou  must  leave  thy  lands,  hons'^,  and  beloved 
wife,  nor  shall  any  of  those  trees  follow  thee,  their 
short-lived  master,  except  the  hated  cypress. 

Phlllstion,  who  flourished  A.o.  7(apud  Stobesum  F.  8.  880), 
saysr^ 

**lliougb  thou  art  the  lord  of  ten  thousand  a^res  of  land, 
when  dead  thou  shall  become  the  lord  of  three  or  four  cubltB.** 

And  8hakeq;»eare  rHemy  VL.**Part  m.  act  t.  so.  1^ 


**  My  parks,  my  walks,  my  manors  that  I  had. 
Even  now  forsake  me;  and  of  all  my  lands 
Is  nothing  left  me  but  my  body*s  length.** 

A  PSACXFUL  LIFE. 

The  man  caught  by  a  storm  in  the  wide  2Bge«n, 
when  the  moon  is  hid  by  dark  clouds,  and  no  star 
shines  to  guide  him  certainly  on  his  way,  prays 
for  ease ;  ti^e  Thracian,  fierce  in  battle,  prays  for 
ease ;  the  quivered  Parthians,  Grosphus,  pray  for 
ease — a  blessing  not  to  be  bought  by  gems,  purple, 
nor  gold.  Ease  is  not  venal;  for  it  is  not  treas- 
ures, nor  yet  the  enjoyment  of  high  power,  that 
can  still  the  uneasy  tumults  of  the  soul,  and  drive 
away  the  oares  that  hover  around  the  fretted  ceil- 
ings of  the  great. 

YaiTo  (in  AnthoL  Lat  Bonn.  I.  p.  61S)  says:— 
"The  breast  Is  not  freed  from  cares  by  the  possession  of 
treasures  or  gold;  neither  the  mountains  of  the  Persians  nor 
the  palace  of  the  rich  Cronus  relicTe  the  mind  from  anadety 
and  superstition.** 
Qatullem  C*  Search  after  Happfaiess  **)  says:— 

**  One  digs  to  Pluto*s  throne,  thinks  there  to  And 
Her  grace,  raked  up  in  gold:  another's  mind 
Mounts  to  the  court  of  kings,  with  plumes  of  honor 
And  feather*d  hopes,  hopes  there  to  seise  upon  her: 
A  third  unlodks  the  pataited  gate  of  pleasure. 
And  ransacks  there  to  find  this  peerless  treasure.** 

8o  Profferbsziii.  7  :— 

**  There  is  that  msketh  himself  rich,  yet  hath  nothing:  there 
is  that  maketh  himself  poor,  yet  hath  great  ricnes.** 
And  Eccleelastes  t.  11  :— 
**  The  abundance  of  the  rich  win  not  suffer  him  to  sleep.*' 

CABS. 

Why  are  we,  whose  strengtKis  but  for  a  day,  so 
full  of  schemes  ?    Why  do  we  change  our  own  for 


lands  warmed  by  another  sun  f  What  exile  is  abla 
to  flyfrom  his  own  thoughts  f  Care,  the  child  of 
vicious  indulgence,  mounts  with  us  the  brazea- 
beaked  galleys,  and  leaves  not  the  troops  of  hone- 
men,  fleeter  than  stag  and  east  wind  driving  the 
rack  before  it.  Let  the  mind,  whioh  is  now  glad, 
hate  to  carry  its  care  beyond  the  present,  sad 
temper  the  bitters  of  life  with  easy  smile.  Than 
is  no  unalloyed  happiness  in  this  world. 

Patrodes,  the  tragic  poet,  who  flotirished  b.c.  SOO  (Btoh.  U. 
8)  says:— 

*'  Why,  pray,  do  we  foolishly  occupy  our  minds  wfth  m 
many  projects,  pursuing  them  in  quick  Bnceoasiott— wiy  do 
we  imagine  that  we  can  accomplish  all  things,  leoklug  ht 
into  the  future,  while  we  know  not  the  fate  impending  dost 
upon  us,  and  see  not  our  miserable  end  f  ** 

Euripides  (Alex.  Fr.  8)  says:— 

"  So  that  there  Is  no  man  happy  In  eteiy  reqieoL** 

Seneca  (De  Tranquil  Anim.  8)  says:—  i 

"  The  slok  In  mind  and  body  can  suffernothing  long,  thkk-   i 
Ing  that  mere  change  of  scene  will  prove  a  remedy  to  tbdr 
illness.    For  this  reason  they  travem  faraign  countries  sad   | 
coast  along  distant  shores,  while  their  changeable  dispoeMoa. 
alwajB  averse  to  the  present,  ransacks  sea  and  land  for  heskL 
*•  Now  let  us  visit  Campania*    Then  they  tire  of  that  tensi- 
ous  land.    *  Let  us  go  to  savage  regions,  the  forests  of  tlM 
Bruttti  and  Luoani.*  ** 
Milton  C*  Paradise  Lost,*'  b.  Iv.  L  81)  says:— 

''NorfhM&heU 
One  step  no  more  than  from  himself  can  i|y 
By  change  of  place.** 

MAK  LIYSS  CASBIJBS8  OF  THS  FUTUBK. 

I  importune  the  gods  for  nothing  more,  nor  do 
I  dun  my  powerful  patron  for  more  extensive 
possessions,  quite  satisfied  with  my  dear  httto 
Sabine  farm.  Day  presses  on  the  heels  of  day, 
and  new  moons  hasten  to  their  wane,  while  tiioa, 
f oi-getful  of  the  tomb  on  the  brink  of  which  tiioii 
art  standing,  continuest  to  make  bargains  for 
marble  slabs  to  adorn  the  house  thou  art  ereettsg. 

Ammianws,  the  epigrsmmattst,  who  flouriained  probsb^is 
the  reign  of  Nero  (AnthoL  PaL  IL,  p.  888)  says:— 

*'  One  morning  follows  another,  then,  while  we  sre  fceed> 
less  of  our  coming  doom,  suddenly  the  dark  one  will  step  Ib-" 

And  Oowley  says:— 

"  Why  dost  thou  build  up  stately  rooma  on  hljch. 
Thou  who  art  underground  to  He  t 
Thou  sowest  and  plantest,  but  no  fruit  must  see. 
For  Death  himself  is  reaping  tbee.** 

THB  OBAYB. 

The  earth  opens  Impartially  her  bosom  to  n- 
ceive  the  beggar  and  the  prince. 

Menander  says:— 

"AH  men  have  a  common  grave.** 
Pindar  also  (17em.  vH.  97)  :— 

Rich  and  poor  hurry  on  to  the  graven** 


t( 


HATBBD  OF  THB  YULGAB. 

I  hate  the  uninitiated  rabble  and  drive  tbos 
far  from  me.    Be  silent  and  listen. 

FATB. 

Fate  with  impartial  hand  turns  out  ^e  docmd\ 
high  and  low;  her  capacious  urn  is  coostMttf ; 
shaking  the  names  of  all  mankind. 

Cowper,  in  tha^Tala  of  the  Bavsn  **  a 

"  Fate  stMris  along  wttfa  ceaaelei 
And  meets  us  oft  when  least  we  dread; 


BOBACS. 
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nowM  In  tiie  storm  wMi  thuMtonliiff  bttm, 
Tet  In  the  mnalkine  straEes  the  blow.** 

8LBBP. 

Sleep,  gentle  that  it  is,  Bponu  not  the  hnmble 
cotB  of  the  peasants  and  the  shady  bank. 

Anacreon  (Fr,  88)  aaya:— 

**  Without  drawtaff  the  bolt  in  hie  doable  doors,  be  sleeps 


CASKS  OF  LIFB. 

Fear  and  the  threats  of  conscience  wait  every- 
where on  the  hanghty  lord;  nor  does  gloomy  care 
leave  him  when  he  lounges  in  his  braaen-beaked 
galley,  or  gallops  along  on  his  swift  steed. 

Or  Waiter  Soott  sajs:— 

**  Danger,  long  tntT^,  want,  or  woe. 
Soon  change  the  form  that  best  we  know; 
IVr  deadly  fear  can  time  outgo, 

And  blanch  at  onoe  the  hair. 
Haid  toil  can  roughen  form  and  ftoe. 
And  want  can  quench  the  eiye'a  bright  grace; 
Nor  does  old  age  a  wrinkle  tzace. 
More  deeidty  than  despahr. 


»f 


BSAXH  FOB  ONB'S  COinfTBT. 

It  is  sweet  and  glorious  to  die  for  our  country; 
for  death  pursues  even  the  coward  who  flies  from 
danger,  and  shows  no  quarter  to  the  timid  and  un- 
warlike  youth.  Yirtue,  that  cares  not  for  the 
honon  of  this  world,  shines  forth  with  stainless 
hifltre,  taking  not  up  nor  laying  down  the  badges 
of  office  at  the  will  of  a  fickle  populace.  Virtue, 
tiiat  opens  the  way  to  heaven  for  those  who  de- 
aerve  not  to  die  and  be  forgotten,  advances  by  a 
path  denied  to  all  but  the  Just,  despising  the  vul- 
gar throng  and  rising  above  this  dank  earth  on  an 
vntiring  pinion. 

T^rtBQS  has/lfae  same  idea  (W.  7, 8.) :~ 
**For  it  is  pleasant  for  a  brare  man  to  die  in  the  fhxit 
nnka,  lighting  for  his  country.'* 
Shakaqware  (T  OorlotaniM,**  act  iii.  so.  8)say8:- 

'*Idolo«e 
My  country's  good,  with  a  respect  mora  tender, 
More  holy  and  protoond,  than  mine  own  life.** 
flhnwifcies.  wlio  flourlBhed  b.c.  500(Fr.  61, 8dbnelder>,  says:— 
"Death  finds  oat  even  the  coward.** 


'Had  I  a  doaen  sons,  each  In  my  love  alike,  I  had  rather 
ksfeelefeu  die  nobly  for  their  country,  than  one  Tohiptuous^ 
■Bfett  out  of  action.** 
And  Add-on:— 

**  What  pity  Is  It 
That  we  can  die  but  once  to  ssrve  our  country  1  ** 

THB   WICKBD. 

Japlter,  irritated  by  man's  contempt  of  his  laws, 
ofioD  involves  the  innocent  with  the  guilty;  ven- 
geance, though  with  halting  foot,  seldom  fails  to 
overtake  the  villain  proceeding  on  his  course  of 
^kedness. 

We  iind  the  same  idea  hi  Euripides  (lYagm.  moert  S).— 

**  Jmtiee  proceeding  sOently  and  wHfa  slow  foot,  overtakes 
ttswIetedwlMBltcnn.** 

ABdiBjaBchyh]s(8ept.o.  Theb.BOS):- 

"ia  •a  state  aflkirs  there  is  nothing  worse  than  bad 
MBipsny.  For  the  good  h«vtag  embarked  In  the  same  Teasel 
vitttte  reckless  and  knavish,  perish  with  this  race  abhorred 
^fhegods.  0^the  just,  havfaig  been  caughttn  the  same  net 
vltt  those  of  their  feDow-dtiaens  who  are  uiMonipukNM  and 


regardless  of  the  gods,  are  destroyed  by  a  stroke  wfaiofa  levels 
all  at  the  same  moment.** 
MUtonr  Paradise  Lost,'*  b.  z.  L  866)  says:- 

**  But  death  comes  not  at  call;  justtoe  divine 
Mends  not  her  sk>vrest  pace  for  prayers  or  cries.** 

TBB    JUBT  MAJBT. 

The  just  man,  firm  to  his  purpose,  is  not  to  be 
shaken  from  his  fixed  resolve  by  the  fury  of  a  mob 
laying  upon  him  their  impious  behests,  nor  by  the 
frown  of  a  threatening  tyrant,  nor  by  the  dangers 
of  the  restless  Adriatic,  *^  when  the  stormy  winds 
do  blow,"  nor  by  the  loud  peals  of  thunder  as 
they  rend  the  sky;  even  if  the  imiverse  were  to 
fall  in  pieces  around,  the  ruins  would  strike  him 
undismayed. 


The  poet  Stanonldes  (Fr.  4,  S.)  says:— 
**  To  becomea  good  man  is  truly  diflleult,  square  as  to  his 
hands  and  feet,  fSshioned  without  fault** 

This  metaphor  is  adopted  by  Tennyson  for  tlie  Duke  eC 
Wellington:— 

**  A  tower 
That  vtood  foursquare  to  an  the  winds  that  blew.** 

Seneca (De  Const  Sap.  Ti.)  says:— 

**  As  there  are  certain  stones  so  hard  that  they  cannot  be 
broken  hy  iron,  nor  can  the  diamond  be  cut  or  filed  away, 
tuning  the  edge  of  the  tools  that  are  i4>pUed;  as  the  rooks 
fixed  in  the  deep  break  the  waves;  so  the  mind  of  the  wise 
man  to  firm  and  unmoved.** 

And  again,  Seneca  (De  Const  Sap.  yf.)  says:— 

**  There  to  no  reason  why  thou  shouldst  doubt  that  mortal 
man  can  raise  himself  above  the  accidents  of  life,  can  look 
with  steady  gaae  on  pains  of  body,  loss  of  fortune,  soies, 
wounds,  and  heavy  calamities,  pressing  on  every  side.  Lo,  I 
am  ready  to  prove  thto  toyou,  that  waUs  may  totter  under  the 
blows  of  the  battering-ram,  and  lofty  towers  fall  to  the  ground 
by  mines  and  hidden  sap,  yet  no  engines  can  be  found  that 
can  shake  a  mind  firmly  fixed.** 

The  eight  lines  of  Horace  of  which  atranslatkm  toheregiven 
aiy  said  to  have  been  repeated  by  the  celehrated  De  Witt 
while  he  was  subjected  to  torture. 

Carlyle  says  very  beautifully:—   ' 

**  *  Tiruth,*  I  cried,  *■  though  the  heavens  crush  me  fCr  follow- 
ing her;  no  falsehood,  though  a  whole  cftlestial  Lubberiand 
were  the  price  of  apostaiqy.*  ** 

In  the  Psatans  (xlvL  1)  we  find  thto  sentiment  beautlfuUy  ek- 


**  God  to  our  refuge  and  strength,  a  very  present  help  In 
time  of  trouble;  therefore  wfll  not  we  fear,  though  the  earth 
beremoved.  and  though  the  mountains  be  carried  mtothe 
mktot  of  the  sea;  though  the  waters  thereof  roar  and  be 
troubled,  though  the  mountains  shake  with  the  swelling  there- 
of.** 


THB    YIOLSNT. 

Force,  unaccompanied  by  prudence,  sinks  under 
its  own  weight.  The  gods  give  effect  to  foroe 
regulated  by  wisdom;  they  pursue  with  wrath  bold 
unhallowed  sohemes. 


Under  (Fyth.  viil.  19)  says:— 

**She  puts  down  in  time  the  proud  vaunter  by  soperior 
force.** 
And  BuripUtos  (Fragm.  Tttnenid.  11):— 

**  Senseless  violence  often  produces  hann.** 

Andagafai(Hel.  806):- 

**  For  Gk)d  hates  vtolence.** 

MOton  r  Sams.  Agon.**  68)  says:— 

**But  what  to  strength  without  a  double  sfaaro 
Of  wisdom?  vast  unwieldy,  burdensome, 
Proudly  secure,  yet  liable  to  teO.** 
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And  in  '^FlBradiae  Loet"<b.  tL  1. 881):- 

*,'  For  streD^rtb.  from  truth  diTided  and  from  fa/It, 
Dlaudable,  naught  meritB  but  dispraise 
And  igDOD^ny:  yet  to  gloi7  avAres 
yain<gk)rlou8,  and  through  infamy  seeks  fiune." 


GOWABDIGS. 

The  wool,  once  stained  by  a  dye,  does  not  re- 
cover its  original  color,  nor  is  virtue,  when  it  has 
left  tho  breast,  able  to  resume  its  place  in  the 
heart  of  the  degraded.  When  the  stag,  that  has 
escaped  the  hunter's  toils,  shall  turn  and  fight, 
then  we  may  expect  the  man  to  be  brave  who  has 
tamely  yielded  himself  prisoner  to  the  enemy. 

JfAKKIKD   BECOMS    MORE   DBOENESATE. 

What  does  not  wasting  time  destroy?  The  age 
of  our  parents,  worse  than  that  of  our  grandslres, 
has  brought  us  forth  more  impious  still,  and  we 
shall  produce  a  more  vicious  progeny. 

Seneca  (De  Benefic.  1 10)  says:— 

**  Of  this  our  ancestors  complained,  we  ourselves  do  so  and 
on/ poster!^  will  equally  lament,  l)ecauae  goodness  has  van- 
ished, evil  habits  prevail,  while  human  aflftirs  grow  worse 
and  worse,  sinking  into  an  al^yss  of  wickedness.** 

AiBtus  (PhflBnom.  1S8)  sajrs:— 

"  As  our  sires  of  the  golden  age  left  a  wOTse  race,  so  yon 
too  win  produce  a  still  worse." 

Johnson  says:-* 

*' These  our  times  ai«  not  the  same,  Anmttus, 
These  men  are  not  the  same;  'tis  we  are  base. 
Poor,  and  degenerate  from  th*  exalted  strain 
Of  our  great  fathers;  where  is  now  the  soul 
Of  godlike  Gator  he  that  durst  be  good 
When  CsBsar  durst  beevH;  and  had  power, 
Scorning  to  live  his  slave,  to  die  his  master? 
Or  Where's  the  constant  Brutus,  that,  being  proof 
Aprinati  all  charm  of  the  benefits,  did  strike 
So  brave  a  blow  into  the  monster's  heart 
That  sought  unkindly  to  enslave  his  country? 
CMi!  they  are  fled  the  light!  those  mighty  spirits 
lie  rack'd  up  with  their  ashes  in  their  urns, 
And  not  a  spark  of  their  eternal  fire 
Glows  in  a  present  bosom.    All  *s  but  blace, 
Flashes,  and  smoke,  wherewith  we  labor  so, 
Tbere's  nothing  Boman  in  us;  nothing  good, 
<3a]]ant,  or  great;  *tis  true  what  Oordus  says, 
Brave  Casslus  was  the  last  of  all  the  race.** 

So  Matthew  zlx  8:— 
.  **Butfktnn  the  beginning  it  was  not  so." 

SNJOT  THE  PRE8BKT. 

Enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  passing  hour,  and 
bid  adieu  for  a  time  to  grave  pursuits. 

Cioero  (De  Orator,  iii.  40)  says  something  to  the  same  effect, 
qpioting  from  Bnnlus:— 

"  'Live,  UlysseB,  while  yon  may:  seize  the  last  rays  of  the 
«un.*  He  did  not  say  take  nor  ieek;  tor  that  would  have  had 
the  appearance  of  one  hoping  that  he  would  live  longer,  but 
aeise:  that  word  is  suited  to  the  idea.* 


HORACE. 


A  KOBLE  VIROnf. 

A  virgin  glorionsly  false,  and  thereby  ennobled 
for  all  time. 

Tills  curious  union  of  ideas  is  repeatedly  found  in  the  poets; 
thus  .ASschylus  (lYsgm.  Inoert  xl):— 

"  God  is  not  averse  to  deceit  in  a  Just  cause." 

And  Sopnodes  (Antlg.  74):— **  Doing  a  holy  deed  in  an  un- 
holy way*.'* 
And  Suripides  (Helen.  ISU):^ 


"  To  oommit  anoble  deed  of  treadhety  In  a  Joit 
Cioero  also  (Pro.  mi.  87)—**  TO  lie  glorious^.** 
Tsdtus  (Hist.  iv.  fiO)— "  A  noble  He." 
Seneca  (Ep.  66)—**  A  glorious  wickedness" 

PASSIONS  OF  YOUTH. 

In  the  warmth  of  youth,  when  Flancns  wss  ooa- 
sul,  I  would  not  have  submitted  to  such  tna(> 
ment. 


So  also  Ovid  (Met  zv.  900)  says:— 
**  Having  laid  aside  the  waimth  of  youUi,  he  was  slslii  «d 
gentle." 

POWEB  OF  OOLD. 

Gold  can  make  its  way  through  the  midst  of 
guards,  and  break  through  the  strongest  bairiea 
more  easily  than  the  lightning's  bolt. 

This  idea  is  frequently  found  in  the  (3reek  poels:  thm  li 
the  fragments  of  a  lyric  poet  (Fr.  Dindori!,  p.  186):— 

"  O  gold,  that  springest  from  the  earth,  with  what  love  dM 
inflamest  men,  thou  that  ait  mightier  than  all  things,  tbot 
that  rulest  all:  thou  contendest  with  greater  powar  tins 
Mars;  thou  charmest  all;  for  while  trees  and  swmbIbbb  besia 
followed  the  melodious  strains  of  Ori^us,  the  whole  eirth, 
the  sea,  and  all-subduing  Mars  attend  on  thee." 

And  again  (QrotU  Exc.  p.  041):— 

"  Gold  opens  all  things,  even  the  gates  of  Flnto.** 
Mflton  ("  Paradise  Begained,  *  b.  ii.  1  42^  says:— 
Moo^  brings  honor,  friends,  conquest,  and 


ti 


AVABICB. 

Care  and  the  desire  of  more  attend  tiie  still  id- 
creasing  store. 

Theocritus  (xvL  04)  says:— 

**  May  he  have  countless  silver:  and  may  the  desire  oCiaoie 
always  possess  him." 
Spenser  ("  Faery  Queen,"  vL  0,  SI)  says:— 

**  And  store  of  cares  doth  follow  riches*  store." 

ADYANTAaKS  OF  MODBBATIOH. 

The  more  we  deny  to  ourselves,  the  moTD  IIm 

gods  supply  our  wants. 

8o  1  Corinthians  ix.  96:— 

**  And  every  man  that  strfvetfa  for  the  masteiy  fstempenlB 
in  all  things.*' 

AVABICB. 

They  are  full  of  wants  who  covet  much.  Hsppy 
the  man  to  whom  God  has  given  enough  vitli 
stlngry  hands. 

Alpheus  of  MytOene,  who  flourished  probacy  under  As- 
gustus  (Anthol.  Pal.  11  p.  80)  says:— 

"I  care  not  for  fields  bearing  rich  cropB,  nor  imsMSM 
wealth  like  Qyges.  I  long  for  contentment,  Macrfnus:  for 
everything  in  excess  dlflgusfts  me." 

Bacon  says:— 

"The  desire  of  power  hi  excess  cansed  angels  to  fiS:  Ik* 
desire  of  knowledge  in  excess  caused  man  to  taJH;  hot  to 
charity  is  no  excess,  neither  can  man  or  angMs  eone  k» 
danger  by  it" 

0>ler1dge  expreaMS  the  same  idea  thus:— 

"  OhI  we  are  poor  querulous  creatures!  little  lesi 
Ulan  an  things  can  sdinoe  to  make  us  happy. 
And  little  more  than  nothing  is  enough 
To  discontent  us." 

So  FSalm  xxxvii.  16:— 

'' A  little  that  a  righteous  man  hath  is  bettar  thSB  tte  ilctai 
of  many  wicked." 


PLKASUBBS  OF  UFB. 

I  hate  niggardly  hands:  give  us 
dance. 


in 
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CATO'8  CHASACTKB. 

Bv6a  the  stem  old  Cato  is  said  to  hare  been 
often  waimed  by  wine. 

PUBITT  OP  LIFE. 

When  the  hand  of  innocence  approaches  the 
altar,  it  is  more  sore  to  appease  the  anger  of  the 
gods  by  the  gift  of  a  small  cake  and  a  little  crack- 
ling  salt,  than  the  wicked  with  his  more  costly 
sacrifice. 

EorlirideB  itupod  Orkmem  8.  p.  66)  aajB  to  fhe  same  effect  :— 
''Be  aamred.  when  a  good  man  offers  aaciifloe  to  the  gods, 
even  though  it  be  small,  he  secures  safety.'* 
In  Flnhn  xxvL  6  we  find:— 

**!  win  wash  my  hands  in  jnnooenoy*  so  wlU  I  compass 
thine  attar,  O  Lord." 
And  in  Barns  C'  Cotter's  Satutday  Night,"  st.  17):— 
''The  PowY,  faicens'd,  the  pageant  will  desert, 
Ihe  pompous  strain,  the  sacerdotal  stole; 
Bothflqply,  in  some  cottage  far  apart, 
Hay  hear,  well  pleas'd,  the  language  of  the  soul; 
And  in  His  book  of  Ufe,  the  Inmates  poor  enrol.** 

woman's  dowrt. 

With  them  a  dowry  consists  in  a  father's  virtue, 
and  the  chastity  of  a  mother,  shrinking  from  the 
embraces  of  another,  who  considers  even  the  look- 
ing on  vice  as  a  thing  to  be  rejected  with  abhor- 
lence  or  else  recompensed  by  death.  Oh,  for  some 
patriot,  who  shall  be  anxious  to  stop  impious 
•laughter  and  civic  broils.  If  he  shall  wish  to 
have  inscribed  on  the  pedestals  of  his  statue, 
''Fatiier  of  his  Country,"  let  him  dare  to  bridle 
our  wild  licence,  living  for  this  to  far  distant  ages. 

Ina  fragment  of  Hippooaz,  who  flourished  about  B.a  600 
dpud  Btob.  Flor.  Grot.  p.  806),  we  find  the  same  idea:— 

'*  The  best  dowry  a  wise  man  can  reoelTe  with  his  wife  is 
(Md  principles;  for  this  is  the  dowry  akme  which  preserres 
tfasaSky,  Whoever  leads  home  a  woman  who  is  not  the  slave 
€f  hmuy.  possesses  a  high-principled  help-mate  instead  of  a 
nirtrasi,  aihm  aid  for  his  whole  life." 

ShakespesreC  Henry  VI.,"  Part  m.  act  iii.  so.  IL)  says:- 

"  Why,  then,  mine  honesty  shall  be  my  dower.** 

So  Proverbs  xttJ.  10:— 

"Who  can  find  a  virtaons  woman?  for  her  price  is  far 
•boremUes.** 

UVING  HBBIT. 

Through  envy  we  hate  the  noble  while  they  are 
tlive;  dead,  we  cease  not  to  regret  their  departure. 

StobeBOB  quotes  the  following  lines  from  Mlmnermus:— 

"We  aie  all  too  apt  to  envy  the  illustrious  in  life  and  to 
mise  them  after  death." 

I)fcsiyiliis(Fr.  Com.  Qr.  p.  TBI,  M.)  says:— 

"XvH7<»e  becomes  a  friend  to  the  dead,  even  thou^  he 
BMjbave  been  his  greatest  enemy  when  alive.** 

Ve06iii8(iL8e)says:— 

**Weparsne  the  living  with  envy,  the  dead  we  regard  with 
n^nct;  we  consider  ourselves  overshadowed  by  the  fonner, 
ta*nictBd  by  the  latter.*' 

aatopeareC-  Miich  Ado,**  act  iv.  sc  1)  says:— 

"ForitsoCallBont 
That,  what  we  have,  we  prise  not  to  the  worth 
Whiles  we  enjoy  it;  but  being  lack'd  and  lost, 
Wliy,  then  we  rack  (he  value:  then  we  find 
The  virtoe  that  possession  would  not  show  us 
Whiles  it  waaoun.** 

jpma  also  Bulwer  Lytton:^ 

**Iknow  not  why  we  should  delay  our  tokens  of  respect  to 
™>««liO  deserve  them,  untfl  the  heart,  that  our  sympathy 
^^^^▼e  gladdened,  has  ceased  to  beat   As  mm  cannot 


read  the  epiti^phs  Inscribed  upon  the  marble  thatoovers  tbeni. 
so  the  tombs  that  we  erect  to  virtue  often  only  prove  our  re- 
pentance that  we  neglected  it  when  with  us.** 

M^BAX  VIBTUSS. 

What  are  laws?  vain  without  public  virtues  to 
enforce  them. 

Plautus  (Trinum.  iv.  8, 85)  says:— 

**  Stab.  For  nowadays,  men  care  nothing  for  what  is  right 
but  only  for  what  te  agreeable.  Ambition  is  now  sanctioned 
by  usage,  and  is  unbridled  by  the  laws.  By  the  present  cus- 
tom men  may  throw  away  their  shields  and  run  away  from 
the  enemy,  and  thereby  they  get  honor  Instead  of  disgrace. 

Ohabm.  (6eAind)  a  shameless  custom."         "^ 

The  same  idea  is  found  in  the  speech  of  Diodotus  (Thucvd. 
ill.  46):—  ' 

*'  It  is  simply  impossible,  and  the  height  of  folly,  to  suppose 
that  there  are  any  means  to  deter  men  from  sin,  either  by 
power  of  laws  or  any  other  terror,  since  human  nature  car- 
ries us  impetuously  forward  to  our  ends.** 

Petronius  Arbiter  (c.  ziv.)  says:— 

"  What  can  laws  effect,  where  money  reigns  supreme!  ** 

POVEBTY. 

Poverty,  looked  on  as  a  great  disgrace,  urges  us 
both  to  do  and  suffer  anything  that  we  may 
escape  from  it,  and  leads  us  away  from  the  path 
of  virtue,  that  directs  us  upward  to  heaven. 

Euripides  (Elect.  876)  says:— 

*'  But  poverty  possesses  this  disease;  through  want  It  teaches 
amaneviL** 

And  Lucian  (De  Merc.  Oond.  p.  747):— 

"  Poverty  persuading  a  man  to  do  and  suffer  everything 
that  he  may  escape  from  it.** 

Addison  says:—' 

"  Poverty  palls  the  most  generous  spirits;  it  oows  Industry, 
and  casts  resolution  itself  Into  despair.** 

THE  EDUCATION  OP  THE  TOUWO. 

The  germs  of  sinful  desire  are  to  be  rooted  out; 
and  minds  weakened  by  indulgence  must  be  train- 
edby  sterner  discipline. 

BI0HE8  DISHONESTLY  ACQUIBED. 

For  though  the  riches  of  the  wicked  increase, 
yet  there  is  always  a  something  wanting  to  make 
their  store  complete. 

Solon,  hi  afTagmeotCFr.  11, 71,  8.)  says:— 

"There  are  no  bounds  that  can  be  set  to  riches.  For  those 
of  us.  who  now  possess  most  of  this  world*s  goods,  ma^  haste 
todoublethem.    Who  could  satisty  the  wishes  of  all?  ** 

Goldsmith's  "  Traveller  "  says:- 

Hofltrds  after  hoards  his  rising  rsptures  fill: 
Tet  stUl  he  sighs,  for  hoards  are  wanting  stUL*' 

THE  NOISE  AND  CBOWD8  OF  A  CTTr, 

Cease  to  admire  the  smoke,  riches,  and  din  of 
Rome. 

Fragmenta  Ck>m.  Anonym.  860,  p.  1860,  M.  :— 
*' A  great  city  is  a  great  desert**    This  expression  is  found 
in  Strabo  (vUL  p.  888,  xvL  p.  788),  and  is  quoted  by  Bustatfahu 
(p.  808, 16),  referringto  the  dty  of  Megalopolis  in  Arcadia. 

FBUOAX  SUPPEBS. 

Change  of  diet  is  sometimes  agreeable  to  the 
rich,  and  the  frugal  suppers  of  the  poor,  under  an 
humble  roof,  without  purple  drapery,  x$an  smooth 
the  clouded  brow. 

THE  FUTUBE. 

God  has  wisely  hidden  the  events  of  the  future 
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under  a  dark  veil,  and  smiles  if  a  mortal  is  dis- 
tressing himself  beyond  what  is  right.  Wherefore 
enjoy  the  present  hour;  the  rest  is  beyond  our 
power,  and  changeful  as  the  w Jters  of  the  river. 

Theognis  (1078)  says  to  the  same  effect:— 

^  It  is  veiy  difflcolt  to  know  what  will  be  the  result  of  an 
act  that  is  imflnJshed,  how  God  will  allow  it  to  end:  for  dark- 
ness is  stretched  oyer  it,  the  end  of  the  trouble  is  not  to  be 
foreseen  by  nMirtals,  before  the  matter  has  been  acoom- 
plished." 

Pindar  (Olymp.  xlL  18)  says:— 

^*  The  knowledge  of  the  future  Is  dim.** 

Sophocles  (Fr.  Tereus,  ▼.  1)  says:— 

"  It  is  Tight  that  mortal  man  should  be  humble,  knowing 
that  there  is  no  one,  except  Jupiter,  who  controls  what  Is  to 
.be  aooomplished/* 

So  Bulwer  Lytt6n  says:— 

**  The  veil  which  covers  the  face  of  futurity  Is  woven  by  the 
hand  of  mercy." 

Shakespeare  ("  Henry  IV.,**  act  ill.  sc.  1)  says:— 

"  O,  if  this  were  seen. 
The  happiest  youth— viewing  his  progress  through. 
What  perils  past,  what  crosses  to  ensue,- 
Would  shut  the  book,  and  sit  him  down  and  die.** 

Pope  0*  Essay  on  3lan,**  i.  8B)  says:— 

M  Oh  blindness  to  the  future  I  kindly  glv*n, 
That  each  may  fin  the  circle  mark*d  by  heaven.** 

See  Gray,  "Prognas  of  Poe^,**  at  L,  an  hnttation  of  this 
passage  applied  to  music. 

WS  CANNOT  BB  DBPBIVED  OF  PAST  ENJOTUBRT. 

That  man  alone  will  live  master  of  himself  and 
JoyouS)  who  can  say  at  the  close  of  each  day,  *'  I 
have  lived;  to-morrow  Jupiter  may  shroud,  if  he 
chooses,  the  heaven  with  a  dark  cloud,  or  light  it 
up  with  brightest  sunshine,  yet  he  will  not  be  able 
to  undo  what  has  gone  by,  nor  change  and  make 
void  what  once  the  flying  hour  has  carried  past. 
Fortune,  exulting  in  her  malice  and  obstinate  in 
playing  her  proud  game,  transfers  honors  from 
one  to  another,  kind  now  to  me,  now  to  some  one 
else.'' 

This  idea  is  frequently  found  among  the  poels:  tiuisTheog- 
nls(5e8):- 

**  But  what  has  passed,  It  Is  Impossible  to  undo.** 

Sfanonldes  (Fr.  66,  S.)  says:— 

"  For  what  Is  past  will  never  be  undone.** 

Again  Palladas  (in  Anthol.  Pal.  IL  804)  says:— 
>«The  life  of  man  is  the  plaything  of  fortune,  pitiable,  way- 
faring, osdHating  between  riches  and  poverty ;  bringing  some 
down,  she  raises  them  again  aloft  like  a  ball,  while  she  brings 
others  down  from  the  clouds  to  Hadea.** 
Oowley,  In  hii  Essay  "  Of  Myself ,**  says:— 

"  Boklly  say  each  nli^t, 
To-morroWlel  nay  sun  his  beams  display 
Or  In  clouds  hide  them:  I  have  lived  to-day.** 

Dryden  says:— 

"  Be  fSlr  or  foul,  or  rain  or  shine. 
The  Joys  I  lyate  poseoos*d,  tn  spite  of  fate,  are  mine; 
Not  heaven  Itself  upon  the  past  hath  power. 
What  has  been,  has  been,  and  I  have  had  my  hour.** 

Chapman  thus  speaks  of  the  whims  of  fortune:— 

**  Fortune,  the  great  commandress  of  the  worid. 
Hath  divers  ways  to  enrich  her  followers: 
To  some  she  honor  gives  without  deserving; 
TO  other  some,  deserving,  without  honor; 
Some  wit,  some  wealth,  and  some  wit  without  wealth; 
Some  wealth  without  wU;  some  nor  wit  nor  wealth. 
But  good  smock  faces,  or  some  qualities 
By  nature  without  judgment;  with  the  whidi 
They  live  in  sensual  acceptation, 
And  make  itum-ooly  without  touch  of  sabstanoe.** 


I  WBAP  MTSKLF  IV  IfT  OWV  nmOBITT. 

I  commend  fortune  whUe  she  stays :  if  she  fbtps 
her  swiftly-moving  wings,  I  resign  what  she  bM 
bestowed,  and,  wrapping  myself  in  the  mantle  of 
mine  own  integrity,  seek  only  honest  poverty. 

Tlie  same  idea  is  found  in  Plutarch  (DeTranquOL  voL  tiLpi 
8BS,  B  ):  — 

"It  is  pleasant  If  thou  bringest  anythfaig,  bat  HtHstaitf 
thou  fattest.** 

And  hi  Seneca  (De  Tranquill.  11):— 

"Whensoever  thy  wise  man  is  ordered  to  ^ve  up  what  he 
has  received,  he  will  not  dispute  with  fortune,  but  wlR  taj: 
*  Since  thou  orderest  It  so,  I  gratefully  and  wflUnglf  give 
them  up.  If  thou  art  willing  that  I  shouhl  keep  anything  of 
thine,  I  Shan  still  preserve  it;  If  It  otherwise  plesse  diee,  I 
give  up  and  restore  my  money  and  plate,  n^  hoon  ad 
ftanlly."* 

Shakeqpeare  ("  Henry  vm.,**  act  HI.  sc.  9)  makM  Wckej 

say:— 

"My  robe. 

And  my  Integrity  to  heaven,  la  an 
I  now  dare  call  my  own.** 
See  Pltt*8  Life,  1^  Lonl  Stanhope,  for  Pttt*n  qnolitfon  of 
thfa  frtinnia 
Spenser  ("  Faery  Queen.**  IL  7, 0  says:— 

"  And  evennore  himself  with  comfort  feeds, 
Of  his  own  virtues  and  praiseworthy  deeds.** 

THE  POET   IMMOBTAL. 

I  have  raised  a  monument  more  lasting  thn 
brazen  statues,  and  higher  than  the  royal  pyr- 
amids, a  monument  which  shall  not  be  destn^ 
by  the  wasting  rain,  the  fury  of  tlie  north  wind, 
by  a  countless  series  of  years  or  the  flight  of  aget. 

Pfaidar  (Pyfh.  vL  7)  says  somewhere  to  the  same  effect:- 
"  A  great  coDeotion  of  songs  (In  honor  of  victories  at  Ito 
Pythian  games)  Is  kept  In  the  rich  valley  sacred  to  Apola^ 
whldi  neither  winter  storms,  rushing  furiously,  the  ish 
petuous  fbroe  of  the  loud-roaring  cloud,  nor  tiie  wind  iksl 
convey  Into  the  depths  of  the  sea,  oferwhelmed  t>f  theasd 
carrying  all  things  with  It** 
And  again,  speaking  of  thooe  who  fell  at 


ti 


Neither  rust  nor  an-aubdning  time  shall  obUtetale  tte 
remembrance  of  them.*' 
And  Shakespeare,  in  one  of  his  sonnets,  says:— 

"  Kot  marble,  nor  the  glMed  monuments 
Of  princes,  shall  outlive  this  powerful  riiyme.** 

SImonides  (Fr.  74,  S.)  saya«  however:— 
"Time  with  its  teeth  quickly  gnaws  away  aD  tfalngii  ««• 
the  strongest.** 

PBIDB. 

Assume  the  pride  won  by  yonr  deserts. 

.  HQtonC  Paradise  Lost,**  ilL  817)  has  fanttatadtUillBB.^ 

"AU 
I  give  thee;  reign  focever,  and 


Thy  merits.** 

IirCBSASIKO    AOE. 

I  am  ho  longer  such  as  I  was  in  the  reign  of  the 
indulgent  Oynara. 

GOOD  XDUCATIOH. 

It  is  training  that  improves  the  powers  iis- 
planted  in  us  by  nature,  and  sound  culture  thst  ■ 
the  armor  of  the  breast;  when  moral  tniaiif 
fails,  the  noblest  endowments  of  nature  are  bta? 
ished  and  lost. 


SOBACE. 
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Eaiffidm  (Hac  000)  M^:— 

"^If  Uiou  art  brought  up  honorably,  this  has  indeed  the 
power  of  InsplriDg  principlee  of  goodness.** 

And  again  (IpUg.  in  AuL  fiOS):— 

^^Theeduoation  that  tninsmen,  oontributesinudi  to  Tlrtae." 

Quinqtilian  (xiL  S)  says:— 

"Virtue,  thon^  ihe  may  receive  some  originating  force 
from  nature,  yet  must  be  brought  to  perfection  by  the  power 
of  education." 

So  Pupe  r  Mond  Essays,**  ch.  L  1, 140):~ 
**  Tl8  education  fomas  the  common  mind; 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  1roe*s  ladiiied.** 

And  WaDer  says:— 

"  *TIb  art  and  leandng  that  draw  forth 
The  hiddisn  seeds  of  native  worth.** 

UNYIELDnrO. 

Plimged  in  the  ocean,  more  fair  comes  forth  its 
star;  shouldst  thoa  wrestle  and  win,  it  bears  the 
winner  down,  conquers  its  conquerors,  and  wives 
in  safety  babble  of  its  wars. 

ThoB  Pfaxlar  (Fyth.  iL  146)  says:— 

'^Like  a  cork,  I  swim  on  the  suifaoe  of  the  deep  without 
being  sofameived.** 


LOSS  or  FOBTUNB. 

Fallen,  fallen  is  the  hope  and  fortune  of  our 
name. 

IJOHOIKG  FOB  A  FBIBND'S  BETUBN, 

His  fatherland,  smit  with  a  fond  longing,  waits 
with  impatience  the  return  of  .Ciesar. 

Achylus  (A«ani.  n74)  says:— 

**  The  god  smit  by  a  longing  desire.** 

CBIMX  FOIXOWBD  BT  PUVISHMBITr. 

Pmdshment  follows  close  on  the  heels  of  crime. 

Coleridge  says:— 

**  Every  crime 
Has,  in  the  moment  of  its  perpetration. 
Its  own  avenging  angel,— dark  misgiving, 
'An  ominous  sinldng  at  the  inmost  heart.** 

THS  PLBASUBBB  OF  PXACB. 

Eveiy  one  sees  the  close  of  day  on  his  own  hills, 

and  weds  his  vine  to  the  widowed  elm. 

CsUimachus  (Epigr.  9)  says:— 

**  We  see  the  sun  set  in  pleasing  oonversation.** 

Thomson  says  of  the  deUg^ts  of  peace:— 

"Fsir  Peace  I  how  lovely,  how  delightful  thou! 
By  whose  wide  tie  the  kindred  sons  of  men    ' 
like  broCfaera  ifve,  in  amity  combined, 
And  unsuspiciotti  faith;  while  honest  toil 
Ctt?es  eveiy  Joy,  and  to  those  joys  aright, 
Whldi  idle,  barbarous  rapine  but  usuips^ 
Beneath  thy  calm  inspiring  Influence 
Sdenoe  his  views  enlarges,  Art  refines, 
And  swelling^  commerce  opens  all  her  ports: 
Bless'd  bo  the  man  divine  who  gives  us  thee  I ' ' 

UNCEBTAJirrY  OF  LIFE. 

Who  knows  whether  the  gods  will  add  to-mor- 
row to  the  present  hourf 

AnacTMB  CxT.  ^  s•y8^— 

'*T<Hlay  is  my  business:  who  knows  what  to-morrow  will 
Mng  forlh?  WfaOei  therafore,  It  fti  still  fair  weather,  drtnk, 
Tiqr,  snd  cflBer  Bbatioas  to  Bacchus.** 

Fdkidas  (zziz.  1,  A.  Br.  il.  418)  si^:— 

'**lt  li  tMed  to  aB  msn  to  die,  nor  does  any  one  know 
vbsiher  he  riuOl  live  te^norrow:  knowing  this,  O  man,  eat^ 
drink,  and  be  BWRy.** 


A  post's  powbb. 

If  the  poet  be  silent,  thou  wilt  not  receive  a  re- 
ward for  your  deedfi  of  glory. 

Pindar  (Olymp.  x.  100)  says  thus:— 

"  When  a  man,  AgesidemuB,  after  noble  daring,  goes  to  the 
grave  without  the  poet's  lay,  having  labored  for  naught,  he 
gathers  Uttie  fruit  from  his  toils.** 

And  again  (Nem.  vii.  90):— 

"  We  know  that  there  is  only  one  mirror  in  which  noble 
deeds  can  be  reflected— the  heroic  songs  of  the  epic  poet: 
here  only  man  finds  a  reward  for  his  toils  by  the  kindness  of 
the  fair  Mnemosyne.** 

And  again,  in  a  fragment  (Epln.  ii.  4,  p.  8):— 

"  It  is  the  meed  due  to  the  brave  to  be  praised  by  beautiful 
songs.  For  that  only,  wldch  is  celebrated  in  song,  approachee 
the  glory  of  the  immortals.  A  noble  deed  sunk  in  f orgetful- 
ness  perishes  utterly.** 

THE  POET. 

The  muse  forbids  the  noble  to  die;  the  musA  en- 
thrones him  in  the  sky. 

Ovid  (Ep.  ex.  Pont  iv.  8,  S6)  thus  speaks  of  the  powers  of 
poetry:— 

'*The  gods  even  are  brought  Into  existence  by  the  power  of 
song,  if  we  may  be  forgiven  for  such  an  expression.** 

THE  poet's  POWEB. 

Many  brave  men  lived  bef oi-e  Agamemnon,  but 
all  unwept  and  unknown  sleep  in  endless  night, 
because  they  had  no  bard  to  sound  their  praise. 
Merit  hid  from  the  public  gaze  has  little  advantage 
over  sloth  laid  in  the  grave. 

Pindar  (Nem.  Ix.  IS)  says:— 

"  There  is  a  certain  saying  among  men— that  a  noble  deed 
ought  not  to  be  buried  in  the  silent  grave.    It  is  the  divine 
power  of  song  that  is  suited  to  it.'* 
And  again  (Nem.  vii.  18)  :— 

**  For  great  vhtoes  are  enveloped  in  thick  darkness,  if  thoy 
are  unsung  by  the  poet** 
SiUus  ItaUcus  (iiL  145):— 

''  In  what  does  a  life  forgotten  difTer  from  death  !  '* 
Spenser,  in  his  **  Buines  of  Time  **  a  808)  says:— 
"  How  many  great  ones  may  remembered  be, 
Which  in  their  dales  most  famousUe  did  flourish: 
Of  whom  no  word  we  heara,  nor  sign  we  see, 
But  as  things  wipt  out  with  a  sponge  do  perishe, 
Because  they  living  cared  not  to  cherishe 
No  gentle  wits,  thro*  pride  or  covetiae, 
Which  might  their  names  for  ever  memoriae.** 

Hilton  ("  PaxBdIse  Lost,**  iz.  88S)  says:— 

**  And  what  is  fstth,  love,  virtue  unassayed 
Alone,  without  exterior  help  sustahied.** 

And agahi  Shakespeare rMeasure for  Measure,**  sot  L  SO. 

1):— 

*«Forlfoarvirtws 

Bid  not  go  forth  of  us,  *twere  aU  alike 
As  if  we  had  them  not 


t» 


Qyronsays:— 

"  Troy  owes  to  Homer  what  whist  owes  to  Hoyle.** 
And— 
**  Hie  present  century  was  growing  blind 

To  the  great  Marlborottgh*s  skill  in  giving  knocks. 

Until  his  late  Ufe  by  Archdeacon  Ooxe.** 

I 
THE  HAPPY  MAN. 

It  is  BOt  die  rich  man  that  thou  shonldst  rightly 
call  happy,  but  he  who  knows  how  to  use  witii 
wisdom  the  gifts  of  the  gods,  and  to  bear  the  an- 
noyances  of  poverty  with  patience,  fearing  a  deed 
of  shame  worse  than  death:  such  a  man  is  alwaya 
ready  to  die  for  his  friends  or  f atherland« 
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SoOowp6rrTheTMk,"bookTl.LM8)Hi7t:—  , 

*'  He  is  a  happy  man  wbose  ttCe,  e*en  now. 
Shows  somenHiat  of  that  hi^pier  life  to  come; 
Who  doomed  to  an  obscure  but  tranquil  state, 
Is  pleased  with  it,  and,  were  he  free  to  ohooee, 
Would  make  his  fate  his  choice;  whom  peace,  tlie  fhitt 
Of  virtue,  and  whom  virtue,  fruit  of  faith. 
Prepare  for  happiness;  bespeak  him  one 
Content  indeed  to  sojourn,  while  he  must, 
Below  the  skies,  but  having  there  his  home. 
The  world  o*erlooks  him  in  her  busy  search 
Of  objects  more  illustrious  in  her  view; 
And  occupied  as  earnestly  as  she. 
Though  more  sublimely,  he  overlooks  the  worid; 
She  scorns  his  pleasures,  for  she  knows  them  not; 
He  seeks  not  hers,  for  he  has  proved  them  vain." 

WINE. 

Wine,  that  is  mighty  to  inspire  new  hopes  and 
able  to  wash  away  the  bitters  of  care. 

In  a  fragment  of  Che  Qyprian  poems  (8  Jfeiett.)  Nestor  thus 
addresses  Menelaus:— 

"  Menelaus,  the  gods  have  made  wine  for  mortals  to  dissi- 
pate their  cares.* 

ENJOY  THE  PRESENT. 

But  be  up  and  doing,  lay  aside  thy  love  for 
amassing  wealth;  and  remembering  the  gloomy 
pile,  blend  while  thou  mayest  a  little  folly  with 
thy  worldly  schemes:  it  is  pleasant  to  unbend  'at 
the  proper  moment. 

Seneca  (De  Tranq.  an.  15)  says:— 

*'  Or  if  we  may  believe  the  Greek  poet,  it  is  pleasant  at 
times  to  pli^  the  fooL" 
Calllmachus  (Ep.  M,  8)  says:— 

^  And  to  enjoy  himself  secwonably  over  wine.** 

And  Theognis  (818)  says:— 

**  Among  the  foolish,  I  am  the  most  foolish;  among  the 
pious,  I  am  the  most  pious  of  all  men. 
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FEAB  INCBEA8ED  BT  DISTANCE. 

Beside  you,  I  shall  be  in  less  fear,  which  is  al- 
ways increased  when  we  are  absent. 

THE  INHABITANT  OP  THE  COUNTBY. 

Happy  the  man  who,  far  from  the  busy  haunts 
of  life,  like  the  ancient  race  of  men,  ploughs  his 
paternal  fields  with  his  own  team,  with  mind  im- 
ruffled  by  cares  about  money:  he  is  not  like  the 
soldier  roused  by  the  trumpet's  loud  alarm,  nor 
does  he  dread  the  angry  storms  that  harrow  up 
the  deep;  he  adjures  the  law-courts  and  the  inso- 
lent thresholds  of  the  great. 

Aratus  (Phonom.  106)  speaks  somewhat  to  the  same  ef- 
fect:— 

**  Men  did  not  as  yet  know  the  miseries  of  strife,  of  con- 
tentious wranglings,  and  tumult.  Tbus  thsgr  lived  happily; 
the  dangers  of  the  sea  were  untried;  it  was  not  ships  that 
brought  food  from  distant  countries,  but  oxen  snd  ploughs 
that  supplied  it** 

Bacchylides  (Fr.  10)  thus  speaksof  the  blessings  of  peace:— 

**  There  is  not  the  clang  of  the  braaen  trumpet,  por  is  sweet 
deep  driven  from  the  eyelids.** 

In  the  following  fragmentof  Aristophanes  there  is  a  dose 
parallel  to  this  passage  (Stob.  Flor.  818):— 

"  O  fool,  fool,  all  these  things  are  there,  to  dwell  in  the 
ooontiy  on  a  small  proper^,  away  from  the  boslnesB  of  the 
forvm,  posooBDod  of  his  own  yokeoC  oxen,  then  to  listen  to 
the  bleating  of  his  sheep  and  the  sound  of  the  must  put  into 
the  tub,  and  to  use  for  food  finches  and  thrushes,  not  to  wait 
for  little  troulB  from  the  market  three  days  old,  proved 
valuable  in  the  roguish  hand  of  the  fishmonger.** 


THE  PLEASUBE8  OF  A  OOUNTBT  UFB. 

I  am  delighted  to  recline,  now  under  some  aged 
oak,  now  on  the  matted  grass;  meanwhile  the 
brooks  glide  along  within  their  high  banks,  the 
birds  mournfully  complain  in  the  woods,  and  the 
fountains  murmur  with  their  purling  waters,  so 
as  to  invite  gentle  sleep. 

How  beautifully  MUton  ("H  Peunroso,**  L  1«9  describH 
the  saque  scene  :— 

**  And  when  the  sun  begins  to  fUng 
His  flaring  beams,  me,  goddess,  taring 
To  arched  walks  of  twilight  groves, 
And  shadows  brown,  that  Sylvan  k>ves: 
Tliere  in  close  covert,  by  some  brook. 
Where  no  profaaer  ^ye  may  look. 
Hide  me  from  day*s  garish  ^ye; 
While  the  bee,  with  honied  thigh. 
That  at  her  flowery  work  doth  stag. 
And  the  waters  murmuring. 
With  such  consort  as  they  keep, 
Bntioe  the  dewy  feathered  de^.'* 

Gray,  in  his  "  Elegy,**  says:- 

"There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beadi, 
That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  hii^ 
His  listless  length  at  noontide  would  he  stretch. 
And  pour  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by.** 

A  SCOUKDBEL. 

Though  thou  walkest  in  all  the  insolence  of  up- 
start wealth,  fortune  changes  not  thy  aooundreUy 
character. 

Menander  (Fr.  Oom.  Or.  p.  9aQ,]L)  ttiinksoOienriwof  the 
power  of  riches:— 

"  The  possession  of  great  wealth  conceals  both  low  birth 
and  a  knavish  character.** 

mOBT  FOB  DEEDS  OF  DABKKBSB. 

O  faithful  arbitresses  of  my  deeds.  Night,  and 
Diana,  who  rulest  the  silence  when  secret  aoLenr 
nities  are  performed,  now  be  present. 

Shakespeare  ("  Henry  VI.,**  Fart  H.  act  L  sc  4)  says:— 

''Deep  night,  dark  nifl^t,  the  silent  of  the  night,  • 
Ttke  time  when  screech-owls  cry  and  ban-dogs  bowl, 
And  qpiritB  walk,  and  ghosts  breakup  their  graves; 
Tbat  time  best  flts  the  work  we  have  in  hand. 

BHJOT  THE  PBBSENT. 

My  friends,  let  us  seize  the  moment  as  it  fiiei, 
and,  while  our  strength  is  fresh  and  it  beconef 
our  youth,  let  the  clouded  brow  of  sadness  be  fsr 
away.  Bring  forth  the  wine-cask  stored  in  the 
year  of  my  friend  the  consul  Torquatus.  Cetse 
to  talk  of  other  things:  perhaps  the  Dei^  will  be- 
nignly change  this  gloomy  hour,  and  bring  back 
to  you  the  Joys  of  former  days. 

THE  DIBCONTEirr  OF  MANKIND. 

How  comes  it,  MsBcenas,  that  no  one  Utes  con- 
tented with  the  lot  **  unto  which  God  hath  caUed 
him,"  or  which  accident  has  given  him,  but  en- 
vies the  life  of  those  who  are  following  other  ptu*- 
suits? 

Mazimus  T^us,  who  floorished  in  the  time  of  the  Arto- 
ninss,  follows  out  the  sane  idea  (Diss.  21, 1):— 

*  *  It  is  dlfflcul  t  to  find  a  perfect  mode  of  Uf^  as  wen  aa  ■■•: 
tttsn  is  always  sometfaii^  wanting  even  in  the  besc  esefc 
hankers  after  what  is  his  neighbor*s,  wherever  he  thinkskta* 
self  inferior.  Tou  may  see  the  hurtiandman  prononao^iki 
dtiaen  happy,  because  he  leads  a  pkissant  and  jofoos  H^ 
And  again,  politicians  and  lawyers,  even  the 
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(oidisd  among  them,  lameating  tlieir  Id,  and  pnijlng  that 
hej  maj  apeod  their  Uvea  cuUiTatliig  their  own  little  prop- 
«ty.  Then  thou  wilt  hear  the  aokUer  praising  the  life  of  the 
MUaa,  and  the  dTillan  looking  with  earj  on  that  o(  the  sol- 
Her.  And  If  anj  god,  haling  stripped  each  of  his  present 
nodeof  Ufe,  hke  players  on  the  stage,  were  to  exchange  it 
'ot  that  of  his  neighhor,  these  same  indrriduals  wHI  long  for 
3ieir  former  nKxle  of  Uf e,  and  bewail  their  present  So  difil- 
alt  to  please  Is  maq;  rery  madh  so;  disoontented,  fearfully 
weriBh,  lOdng  nothing  that  belongs  to  himself.*' 

Htanerins,  who  flourished  a-p.  8S0,  says  (Ed  90,  p.  878)  some- 
iriiat  to  the  same  effect:— 

*'  To  follow  anything  haUtnally  Is  apt  to  produce  ennui,  and 
hthecaseof  the  powerful  creates  Insolenoe  We,  who  dwell 
la  taad,  seek  the  se*;  and  again,  we  who  pknigh  the  deep, 
Img  for  ttie  com  fields.  The  sailor  pronounces  the  husband- 
nan  happy;  and  again,  the  husbandman  thinks  the  sailor, 
yi  these  feelings  are  the  pastimes  of  ennui" 

DBATH  OB  YICTORT. 

The  warrior'B  life  is  preferable;  for  why?  the 
btttle  joins,  and  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  comes 
qieedy  death  or  joyous  victory. 

THE  nrCON8I8TBI7CT  OF  MAKKIND. 

If  any  god  were  to  say,  Lo  I  I  shall  now  do  what 
yon  wish;  thou  who  wast  lately  a  soldier  shalt  be 
ft  merchant;  thou,  lately  a  lawyer,  shall  be  a 
fanner:  quick,  change  places,  and  be  gone.  Why 
an  you  standing?  They  wouldn't  budge.  And 
yet  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  be  happy  to  their 
vfanost  wishes.  Must  not  Jupiter  be  highly  in- 
dignant, and  in  his  rage  puff  out  both  his  cheeks, 
declaring  that  he  will  not  again  be  so  indulgent  as 
jto  listen  to  their  prayers. 

TBUTH  us  JX8T. 

And  yet  what  prevents  us  from  telling  the  truth 
in  a  l&nghing  way? 

JBSTHrO  APABT. 

But  yet,  laying  aside  our  sportive  mood,  let  us 
ponue  our  theme  with  graver  air. 

WHY  HEAP  UP  BICHE6? 

What  good  is  it  to  thee  fearfully  to  store  up  se- 
cretly in  the  earth  an  immense  mass  of  silver  and 
gold? 

LokexlLaO:- 

*  But  Ood  said  unto  Um,  Thou  fool,  this  night  thy  soul  shall 
benqpiiredofthee:  then  whose  shall  those  things  be,  whioh 
tkoahsst|itoTkled?" 

THX   AHT. 

As  the  ant,  little  though  it  is,  for  she  is  a  good 
txtmple  of  laborious  life,  draws  with  its  mouth 
vlurtever  it  can,  and  adds  to  the  heap  which  it  is 
gathering,  wisely  providing  for  the  future  wants 
which  it  foresees. 

BoProTerbs(Ti.«):— 

"Qoto  the  ant«  thoa  sluggard;  consider  her  ways,  and  be 


Ifttnlns,  who  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  B.a  170,  thus 
VMks  (i^nd  Nontann,  p.  2M)  :— 
"The  hoAaadman  bj  PoDuz  Is  very  Uke  to  the  ant*" 


THE  MISXB. 


As  the  story  goes  of  a  mean,  though  rich  miser 
at  Atiiens,  who  used  to  despiitle  the  taunts  of  the 


people  and  say:  "  The  people  hiss  me,  indeed,  but 
I  chuckle  at  home  when  I  count  my  money  in  my 
chest."  The  thirsting  Tantalus  tries  to  catch  the 
waters  retreating  from  his  lips.  Why  dost  thou 
smile  ?  Change  the  name,  and  the  tale  is  told  of 
thee.  Thou  sleepest  dozing  with  open  mouth  over 
thy  sacks  of  gold,  while  thy  avarice  forces  thee  to 
spare  them,  as  if  they  were  sacred  to  the  gods,  or 
to  gaze  on  them  like  pictures.  Wouldest  thou 
know  the  value  of  money  or  for  what  it  may  be 
used  ?  Well,  then,  thou  mayest  buy  bread,  pot- 
herbs, wine,  and  all  those  other  comforts,  which 
human  nature  cannot  do  without  and  be  happy. 

Mauander  CFr.  Oom.  Or.  p.  604,  X.)sayB  to  the  same  effect:— 
"  Money  appears  to  you  to  be  a  semmt  able  to  fumtali  not 

only  daily  necesaaries-^sread,  barley,  cakes,  vinegar,  oil— but 

everything  of  greater  value. " 
Ben  Jonson  ("Every  Man  out  of  his  Humor,'*  act  i.) 

says:— 

'*  Poor  worms,  they  hiss  at  me,  whilst  I  at  home 
Can  be  contented  to  applaud  myself,   .  .  .  with  joy 
To  see  how  plump  my  bags  are  and  my  bams.*' 

And  Pope  ("Moral  Essays,**  liL  79)  says:— 

"  What  riches  give  ua,  let  us  then  inquire  T 
Meat,  fire,  and  dothes.   What  more!   Meat,  clothes,  and 

fire. 
Is  this  too  little!*' 

Dean  Kirwaa  thus  describes  the  miser:— 

"Through  evety  stage  and  revolution  of  life,  the  miser  re- 
mains Invariably  the  same;  or  If  any  difference.  It  is  only  this, 
that  as  he  advances  into  the  shade  of  along  evening  he  clings 
closer  and  closer  to  the  object  of  his  iddatiy;  and  while 
eveiy  other  passion  lies  dead  and  blasted  In  his  heart,  hisde- 
slre  for  mora  pelf  increases  with  renewed  eagerness;  and  he 
holds  by  a  sfaiking  world  with  an  agonising  grasp,  tUl  he 
drops  into  the  earth  with  the  Increased  curses  of  wretched- 
neason  his  head,  without  the  Mbute  of  a  tear  from  child  or 
parent,  or  an  inscription  on  his  memoiy,  but  that  he  lived  to 
counteract  the  justice  of  Providence,  and  died  without  hope 
or  title  to  a  blessed  immortality.** 

MAT  I  BS  POOB  OF  SUCH  BLBSSnTOS. 

For  my  part,  I  should  prefer  to  be  always  poor 

in  blessings  such  as  these. 

Spenser,  In  his  "  Faery  Queen  **  (tt.  7, 19),  ssys:— 

"  Far  otherwise  (said  he)  I  riches  read. 
And  deem  them  root  of  all  disquSetness; 
First  got  with  guile,  and  preserved  with  dread.** 

And  Gtoldsmith  in  his  "  Deserted  Village,*'  says:— 

"  The  heart  distrusting,  asks  If  this  be  joy.** 

THB  GOLDBir  MEAN. 

There  is  a  mean  in  all  things ;  there  are,  in  short, 
certain  fixed  limits,  on  either  side  of  which  what 
is  right  cannot  exist 

Diyden: — 

"There  Is  a  mean  in  all  things,  and  a  certain  measure 
wherein  the  good  and  the  beautlfui  consist,  and  outof  which 
they  never  can  depart** 


ALL    UASKOTD     ANXI0T78    TO    OUTBTBIP    THXIB 

NBIOHBOBS. 

As  when  the  steed  hurries  forward  the  chariot 
from  the  barrier,  the  driver  presses  on  those  who 
have  outstripped  him,  caring  nothing  for  those 
whom  he  has  distanced.  Hence  it  happens  that 
we  can  seldom  find  the  man  who  will  say  that  he 
has  passed  a  happy  life,  and  content  with  the  time 
that  has  gone  by,  rise  like  a  satisfied  guest  from 
the  I  anouet  of  life. 
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(apud  Maxim,  et  Anton,  p.  878)  tMtjfi;^ 
It  is  best  to  rise  from  Ufe  as  from  a  banciiiet,  neither 
thirsty  nor  drunken." 
And  an  anonymous  writer  (apud.  Stob.): — 
**  Asl  depart  from  the  banquet  in  no  ways  dtantlsfled,  so 
also  from  Ufe  when  the  hour  oomes.*' 
Sir  Walter  8ooct(*' Anne  of  Ctalenteitt,"  oh.  XTi)  need  this 

metaphor;— 

"Death  is  dreadful,  but,  in  the  first  spring-tide  of  youth,  to 
be  snatched  forcibly  from  the  banquet  to  which  the  individual 
has  but  just  sat  down,  is  peculiarly  appalling." 

And  Pope  (** Essay  on  ]Ian,"Ep.  iii.  1, «)  has  tike  same 
metaphor:— 

"The  creature  had  his  feast  of  life  before; 
Thou,  too,  must  perish  when  thy  feast  is  o*er  1  ** 

MOTB  TJX  OITB  OWN  BTK. 

While  tliou  lookeaton  thine  own  faults  as  if 
through  a  distempered  medium,  why  art  thou  as 
sharp-sighted  to  the  defects  of  thy  friends  as  an 
eagle  or  Epidaurian  serpent.  But  be  assured  that 
the  result  of  this  conduct  is  that  thy  own  faults, 
too,  are  closely  scanned. 

Homer  (IL  zvii.  674)  speaks  of  the  sharp  sight  of  the  esgle:— 

"The  eagle,  which  they  say  is  quickest  in  sight  of  birds 
that  fly." 

8osicrate8(apud.  Stob.  T.  S8, 2):— 

"  We  are  quick  to  see  the  evil  in  another;  whem  we  our- 
selves commit  the  same,  we  do  not  recognise  it." 

8o  Shakespeare  ( "  Coriolanus,"  act  ii.  so.  1)  says:— 

**  Oh,  that  you  could  turn  your  eyes  towards  the  napes  of 
your  necks,  and  make  but  an  interior  survey  of  your  good 
selves! " 

So  Matthew  vli.»^:— 

"  And  why  beholdest  thou  the  mote  that  is  In  thy  brother's 
eye,  but  considerest  not  ttie  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye  ? 
Or  how  wilt  thou  say  to  thy  brother,  Let  me  pull  out  the 
mote  out  of  thine  eye;  and,  behold,  a  beam  is  in  thine  own 
eyer  Thou  hypocrite,  first  cast  out  the  beam  out  of  thine  own 
eye;  and  then  shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  cast  oat  the  mote  out 
of  thy  brother's  eye." 

AK  tmCOUTH  GENIUS.  * 

If  your  friend  be  somewhat  given  to  passion, 
not  quite  suited  to  the  refined  taate  of  the  men 
nowadays,  to  be  laughed  at  perhaps  because  his 
hair  is  ill-trimmed,  his  gown  hangs  awry,  and  his 
shoes  are  too  large  for  his  feet.  All  this  may  be 
true;  yet  he  is  a  good  fellow,  so  that  there  is  no 
one  better;  he  is  your  intimate  friend,  and  a 
mighty  mind  lurks  under  his  uncouth  body. 

A  NEOLBCTBD  FIELD. 

For  the  fern,  fit  only  to  be  burned,  grows  up  in 
uncultiyated  ground. 

Bishop  Hall  says:— 

"  The  best  ground  untllled  soonest  runs  out  into  rank  weeds. 
A  man  of  knowledge  that  is  either  negligent  or  uncorrected, 
cannot  but  grow  wild  and  godless." 

Bladmiore  on  the  Creation,  ssys:— 

"  Tlie  glebe  untlU'd  might  plenteous  crops  have  borne; 
Rich  fruits  and  flowers,  without  the  gardener's  pains, 
Might  every  hiU  have  crown'd,  have  honored  all  the  plains." 

WS  MI8BEPBESBNT  THE  YIBTUBS  OF  CUB 

FBIEHD9. 

It  is  this  which  joins  together  and  keeps  friends 
attached.  But  instead  of  following  such  maxims, 
we  are  only  too  apt  to  take  virtues  even  for  vices, 
and  rejoice  to  begrime  the  untainted  vessel. 

Seneca  (de  Provid.  vi.)  says:— 

"  This  is  not  a  solid  and  unmixed  happiness;  it  is  mero  out- 
ward crust." 


Shakaspeaie  C*  Mudi  Ado,**  aet  flL  se.  1)  sqfV!^ 
"  So  tnnis  she  every  man  the  wrong  side  out" 

ALL  LOADED  WITH  FAULTS. 

How  foolishly  do  we  enact  laws  that  are  toned 
against  ourselves  I  For  no  one  is  bom  withost 
faults:  he  is  the  most  perfect  who  is  subject  to  tbe 
fewest. 


So  Genesis  vUL  91:— 
For  the  imsginatlon  of  man's  heart  is  evil  fhan  his jiwlh.? 


tt 


FOBOrVX  OUB  DXBT0B8  AS  WE  WISH  CUB  DSBIB 

TO  BX  FOBOIVEN. 

It  is  only  right  that  he  who  asks  f orgivenev  fdr 
his  offences  should  be  prepared  to  grant  it  to 
others. 


Lord  Herbert  ssys:— 

''  He  that  cannot  forgive  oAera,  breaks  the  bsidge 
which  he  must  pass  himself;  for  every  man  has  need  to  be 
forgiven." 

And  ShakeapesreC"  Measure  for  Mieasare,*'  act  fl.  se.  9:* 

**  Alas!  alaal 
Why,  an  thesouls  that  were^  were  forfeit  onee; 
And  he  that  might  the  vantage  best  have  took 
Found  out  the  remedy.    How  would  you  be, 
If  He,  which  is  the  top  of  Judgment,  should 
But  Judge  you  as  you  are?   O,  think  on  that; 
And  mercy  then  will  breathe  within  your  Upa, 
Like  man  new  mad&** 

SOCIAL  GOOD. 

The  general  sense  of  mankind,  and  tlie  estab- 
lished customs  of  nations  and  social  good,  which 
may,  as  it  were,  be  called  the  parent  of  justioe 
and  equity,  rise  up  in  opposition. 

THJB  PORTASTEB. 

Too  lazy  to  submit  to  the  labor  of  writfa^^,  I 
mean  of  writing  well;  for  as  to  quantity,  I  csie 
not  for  that 

THE  SATIBI8T  BPABBS  NOT  HIS  FBIKHD. 

He  has  hay  on  his  horns,  avoid  him  as  a  furiosi 
bull;  if  he  can  raise  a  laugh,  he  will  not  spare  his 
best  friend,  and  whatever  he  has  once  scribbled  on 
his  paper,  he  will  never  rest  till  all,  young  and  oU, 
even  the  rabble,  returning  from  the  oven  or  weD, 
should  be  able  to  repeat  it. 


Pope,  In  his  ImitatloDS  of  Horace  Oi.  sat  L  L  60), 
**  Satire's  my  weapon,  but  I'm  too  dJecreet 
To  run  a  muck,  and  tilt  at  an  I  meei.^* 

TBX  POST. 

Nor  if  any  one  should  be  able,  as  we  axe,  t» 
scribble  verses  closely  resembling  prose,  nnit 
thou  regard  him  as  a  poet  The  man  who  is  &nd 
by  real  genius  and  divine  enthusiasm,  expressing 
himself  in  noble  language,  on  such  an  cue  tiioa 
mayest  bestow  the  sacreid  honors  of  a  poet's 

Shakespeare  (**  yMemnmert  Ni|^t*s  I>ream,'*aclv.«.D 
says:— 

The  poet*8  eye,  in  aflne  trtmMy  rolling, 

Doth  glance  fh>m  heaven  to  earth,  from  eartti  to! 

And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 

The  forms  of  things  unknown,  thepoet^s  pen 

Turns  them  to  diapes,  and  gives  to  aliy  noChtng 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name." 


•«  I 


THX  POST. 

Thou  mayest  also  find  the  scattered  poet^s  limbs. 

THE  BACKBXTBB. 

He  who  backbites  an  absent  friend,  who  does 
not  defend  him  when  he  is  attacked,  who  seeks 
eagerly  to  raise  the  senseless  laugh  and  acquire 
the  fame  of  wit,  who  can  inyent  an  imaginary 
romance,  who  cannot  keep  a  friend's  secret;  that 
maaisasooiuidiel!  mark  him,  Roman,  and  avoid 
him. 

Oecvge  Herbert  (*'  Tlie  Temple  ")  my:— 

**  If  anj  toooh  my  friendf  or  his  good  name, 
It  is  my  hoiMR'  and  my  love  to  tree 

His  blasted  fame 
From  the  least  spot  or  thought  of  blame.*' 

AkaMiVr,  Oom.  Qr.  p.  717,  M.)  wjs:— 

**  NaaBfnicm,  there  are  two  daases  of  parssites:  one  common 
md  introduced  In  comedies;  one  the  black-hearted." 

Borlpides  (BippoL  1000)  exprenes  the  same  Idea:— 

'*  I  am  not  the  derider  of  my  oompaniona,  father,  but  the 
■me  to  my  frienda,  when  they  are  not  preaenti  and  when  I 
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so,  and  to  whom  there  is  no  one  more  attached 


than  I  am. 


t» 


Hill  chsracter  is  very  much  the  nme  as  Canning's  **  Om- 
dld  Friend  "  in  the  *' Ant^aoohin"  :— 

**  candor,  which  qparea  its  foes,  nor  e*er  deseends 
With  bigot  seal  to  combat  for  Its  friends: 
Candor,  which  loves  in  see-eaw  strain  to  teD 
Of  acting  fooliahly,  but  meaning  wdl; 
Tbo  nioeto  praise  by  wholesale,  or  to  blame, 
Convinced  tha^ all  men*8  motives  are  the  same; 
And  flnda,  with  keen  discriminating  sight, 
Black's  not  so  black,  nor  white  so  very  white. 


»» 


Save,  oh  save  me  from  the  candid  friend. 


FOOLISH  JXSTIKO. 

If  I  said,  in  idle  raillery,  that  the  silly  HufiHus 
noelt  of  perfumes,  and  Gorgonius  of  a  goat,  must 
I  on  that  account  be  regarded  by  you  as  backbite- 
ing  and  envenomed? 

THB  E8S1SKCE  OF  HALIONTTY. 

This  Is  the  veiy  essence  of  rancorous  detraction; 
this  is  pure  malignity. 

Ptnlarch  (8.  N.  V.  p.  685,  C.)  says:— 
**  Whenmalloe  Is  joined  to  envy,  there  is  given  forth  poison- 
cm  and  feentont  ntattor,  as  talk  from  thecottle-flah.** 

WOES  OF  AirOTHEB. 

As  the  funeral  of  a  neighbor  alarms  the  sick 
glutton,  and  compels  him  to  check  his  appetite 
for  fear  of  death:  so  the  disgraces  of  others  often 
deter  the  youth  not  yet  hardened  from  yielding  to 
incipient  vice. 

XHOUGH  Ain>  MORB  THAK  XHOITGH. 

"  Snough,  you  scoundreL" 

THB  OENTLXMAK. 

A  gentleman  of  the  most  polished  manners,  An- 
tony, and  a  friend,  so  that  no  one  is  a  greater. 

VaoasMD  C*  In  Memoriam,"  can.  sl):— 

**  The  gmad  old  name  of  gentleman. 
Defamed  by  every  charlatan. 
And  soiled  with  all  ignoble  use." 

THB  PERFECT  MAN. 

Pore  Spirits,  such  as  the  earth  knew  none  more 


A  PLBASAirr  FBIBKD. 


In   my  senses  I  should  compare  no  blessing 
greater  than  a  pleasant  friend. 

Sophocles  (OBd.  Tjrr.  611)  says  :— 

''  For  to  throw  oCP  a  virtuous  friend,  I  count  as  bad  as  to 
throw  away  one's  own  life,  which  one  loves  best." 


TELL  THAT  TO  THB  MABINBfl. 

Let  a  oircnmcised  Jew  beliere  that. 

THE  FOLLY  OF  THB  MOB. 

Even  the  people,  whose  character  as  judge  thou 
knowest,  asserting  this  to  be  the  case, — the  people 
who  often  are  silly  enough  to  bestow  honors  on 
the  unworthy,  and  are  slaves  to  rank,  gazing  in 
stupid  admiration  on  a  long  line  of  titled  ances- 
tors. How  shall  we  decide,  whose  ways  of  think- 
ing are  so  far  removed  from  those  of  the  mere  vul- 
gar mob?  J 

Shakespeare  (Cor.  act  L  sc.  1)  says:— 

"  What  would  you  have,  you  curs. 
That  like  nor  peace  nor  wary   The  one  affrights  you. 
The  other  makes  you  proud.    He  that  trusts  to  you 
¥rhere  he  should  And  you  lions,  finds  you  hares; 
Where  foxes,  geeee:  you  are  no  surer,  no, 
Than  is  the  coal  of  fire  upon  the  ice 
Or  hailstone  in  the  sun.    Your  virtue  is 
To  make  him  worthy,  whose  offence  subdues  him. 
And  curse  that  justice  did  it.    Who  deserves  greatness 
l>eserves  your  hate,  and  your  affections  are 
A  sick  man's  appetite,  who  desires  most  that 
Which  would  increase  his  evU.    He  that  depends 
Upon  your  favors,  swims  with  fins  of  lead. 
And  hews  down  oaks  with  rushes.    Hang  ye, 

Trust  ye. 
With  every  minute  you  do  change  a  mind ; 
And  call  him  noble  that  was  now  your  hate, 
Him  vile  that  was  your  gariand." 


FAME. 

But  glory,  thou  wilt  say,  leads  all  men,  i^oble 
and  noble,  captive  at  the  wheels  of  her  glittering 
car« 
Hannah  More  says:— 

"  Glory  darts  her  soul-pervading  ray 
On  thrones  and  cottages,  regardless  still 
Of  all  the  artificial,  nice  distinctions 
Vain  human  customs  make." 

ALL  MUST  LABOB. 

Life  is  accustomed  to  give  nothing  to  man  with- 
out a  world  of  toil. 

Epicharmus  (Xen.  Mem.  ii.  90)  says:^ 

"  Hie  gods  sell  everything  good  for  labor." 
Sophocles  (Elect  945)  says:— 

"  Observe,  without  labor  nothing  prospers." 

Bttripides  (Ft.  Archel.  11)  says:-^ 

"  I  have  told  you,  my  b<^,  to  search  for  fortmie  hy  labors: 
for  see  your  father  is  honored." 
So  Genesis  ill.  10:— 

"  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  Shalt  thou  eat  bread." 
Shakespeare  ("  As  Tou  Like  It,"  set  L  sc.  8)  says:— 

"  Oh,  how  full  of  briers  is  this  Working^lay  world  1 " 
"  It  is  not'wlth  saying  *  Honey,  honey,*  that  sweetneai  will 
oome  into  the  mouth." 
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POWXB  or  RIDICULK. 

Ridicule  often  cnts  the  Gtordian  knot  more  efleo- 
tiyely  and  better  than  the  severity  of  satire. 

Cicero  aljio  (De  Or.  IL  66)  mjs:— 

^  The  orator  often  cuts  by  foroe  of  ridicule  matterB  of  a 
^rentknis  character,  which  it  Is  not  eaaj  to  answer  bj  regular 
argument." 

Churchill  sajB  of  Ben  Jonaon:— 

"  HiB  comic  humor  kept  the  world  in  awe. 
And  Laughter  frightened  Folly  morfr than  Law." 

TRB  LAB0K8  OF  OOBBECTTON. 

Correct  with  care,  if  thou  expect  to  write  any- 
thing which  shall  be  worthy  of  a  second  perusaL 

AM  I  TO  BE  BXCrrEt>  BY  THE  ATTACKS  OF  FOOLS  ? 

Shall  that  bug  Pantilius  move  my  spleen  ?  Shall 
I  be  tortiired  when  Demetrius  abuses  me  in  my 
absence  ?  or  because  the  silly  Fannius,  the  friend 
of  Hermogenes  Tigellius,  finds  fault  with  my 
verses? 

Antiphanes  calls  grammarians  (AnthoL  Palat  zL  8tt,  6):— 

*'  The  plague  of  poets  ...  the  malldoua  biting-bugs  of  the 
sweet-TOioed." 

The  Emperor  Adrian  (PhDlstr.  Y.  Sophist  S,  10)  says  of  the 
attacks  of  a  malicious  slanderer:— 

"  We  boieall  his  attacks,  calling  the  abuse  of  such  the 
stinffi  of  bugs." 

BO  MAinr  HEK,  so  HAinr  minds. 
So  many  men,  so  many  minds. 

Sir  John  Herschel  says:— 

*'  There  is  no  accounting  for  the  difference  of  minds  or  in* 
fflinatim*?,  whiph  leads  one  man  to  obsenre  with  interest  the 
development  of  phenomena,  another  to  speculate  on  their 
causes;  but  were  it  not  for  this  happy  disagreement,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  higher  sciences  could  ever  have  at- 
tained even  their  present  degree  of  perfection. " 

THE  POET  FOND  OF  PEACE. 

Jupiter,  father  and  king  of  men,  may  my  pen 
be  laid  aside  and  consumed  with  rust,  and  let  no 
one  attack  me,  who  am  so  desirous  of  living  at 
peace  with  all  mankind. 

BEWABE. 

Better  not  touch  me,  friend,  I  loud  exclaim.  . 

A  FBIEND  TO  YIBTUE. 

Tolerant  to  virtue  alone  and  her  friends. 

THE  POET  KOT  TO  BE  ATTACKED  WITH  DCPUITITT. 

And  while  seeking  to  fix  his  tooth  against  some 
soft  skin,  he  shall  break  it  against  my  solid 
armor. 

FBUoALrrr  ahd  motheb  wn. 

My  good  friends,  what  and  how  great  a  virtue 
it  is  to  live  on  the  little  that  the  gods  provide 
(this  is  not  my  lesson,  but  what  was  taught  by 
that  man  of  mother-wit,  Ofellus,  an  untaught 
philosopher,  and  of  rough  common  sense),  come 
learn  with  me. 

FALSE  APPEABAVCES. 

The  mind  charmed  by  false  appearances  refuses 
to  admit  better  things. 


Hooker  (E.  P.  V.  11. 1)  says:— 

*'How  shoukl  the  brightness  of  wtedom  shine,  wbws  te 
windows  of  the  soul  are  of  Teiy  set  purpose  cloeed.'* 

A  BBIBED  JUDGE. 

A  Judge,  when  bribed,  is  ill  able  to  probe  tiis 
truth. 


A  stomach  seldom  hukobt. 

A  stomach  that  is  seldom  emp^  deapioea  eon* 
mon  food. 


Antiphanes  (Fp.  Com.  Or.  p.  B60,  M.)  says:— 
"Hunger  makes  eyetything  sweet  except  ttself,  for  want  ii 
the  teacher  of  habits." 

« 

plaut  diet.  f 

Now  mark,  what  and  how  great  blessings  flow 
from  a  frugal  diet.  In  the  first  place,  thou  en- 
joyest  good  health. 

the  BEStTLTS  OF   IRTSMPEBAVCK. 

Seest  thou  how  pale  the  sated  guest  rises  from 
supper,  when  the  appetite  is  puzzled  by  varieties  t 
The  body,  too,  burdened  with  yesterday's  excess, 
weighs  down  the  soul,  and  fixes  to  the  earth  this 
particle  of  divine  essence.  » 

Plato  (FhflBd.  c  88)  has  an  kiea  somewhat  to  the  sbbw  ef- 
fect:— 

"  Every  pleasure  and  pain,  behig  aa  it  were  a  nail,  aalliSBd 
fastens  the  soul  to  the  body,  making  it  to  resemble  the  bodlf , 
as  the  soul  regards  those  things  to  be  traa,  wiiioh  tfae  bod|7 
asserts  to  be  so.'* 

And  Seneca  (De  Brevit  Vit  8)  says:— 

**  Vices  are  erery  moment  ftsfiailing  us,  so  that  we  osBBOt 
recover  ourselves,  nor  raise  our  eyes  to  *^^«"'*»f  the  tmh. 
but  are  fastened  to  the  earth  1^  our  passioiis.** 

And  again  Seneca  (Ep.  UO)  speaks  of  the  miLd:— 

"  The  mind  of  Ood,  a  part  of  which  has  psneofl  Into  Iks 
breast  of  man." 


ADVANTAGES  OF  TEMPSBAITGB. 

And  yet  this  abstemious  man  may  on  oegrtain 
occasions  have  recourse  to  better  cheer,  when  tiis 
returning  year  brings  back  some  festive  day,  or 
the  wasted  body  requires  more  genial  fare,  or 
when  years  increase  and  the  feebleness  of  age  may 
claim  some  kinder  treatment.  If  thou  in  tlie 
prime  of  life  and  vigor  of  health  enjoyest  the 
luxuries  of  the  world,  what  wilt  thou  be  able  to 
add  when  age  and  sickness  comes  f 

Uaton  ("  Paradise  Lost,*'  zl.  L  688)  says:- 

**Ifthonwellob8erv« 
The  rule  of  Ifot  too  mueht  by  temperance  taiq^lit, 
In  what  thou  eat'st  and  diink*st;  seeUng  from  ttienos 
Due  nourtshmemt,  not  glnttonoas  deltght, 
TiU  many  years  over  thy  head  return; 
So  mayst  thou  live;  till,  Uke  ripe  fruit,  ttioo  drop 
Into  thy  mother*s  lap,  or  be  with  ease 
Gathered,  not  harshly  pluok*d,  for  deadi  mators.** 


Dost  thou  pay  regard  to  fame  as  Uiat  which 
charms  the  ear  of  man  more  sweetly  than  guisie  f 

Milton  ("  Lyddas,"  L  70)  says:- 

"  Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  dear  spirit  doCli  ndw 
(That  last  Inflrniity  of  noble  minds) 
To  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days; 
But  the  fair  guerdon  when  we  hope  to  Ifaid, 


BOBACE. 
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And  tiUnk  to  bunt  out  into  Buddan  Uaae, 
Oomes  the  bBnd  Fuiy,  with  the  abhorr*d  shears. 
And  sUtB  the  thin<q>un  life." 

ShsHdan  ("  Pfzano,**  aot  fU.  so.  8)  si^:— 
**  Mj  ears  (were  framed)  to  own  no  music  hut  the  flirfllhig 
eoords  of  his  praise." 

rhe  use  that  might  bb  madk  of  thb  miseb^s 

u(5net. 

Wky  does  any  man,  who  desenreB  not  to  be  poor, 
ive  in  deep  distress,  whilst  thou  art  wallowing 
n riches?  Why  are  the  ancient  temples  of  the 
|ods falling  to  ruins?  Wliy,  thou  wretch,  dost 
lum  not  spare  something  of  that  treasure  for  thy 
liar  eountry  ?  Thinkest  thou  that  thou  alone 
bait  always  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity  ? 
Hiou  future  laughing-stock  to  thy  deadly  foe  t 

NOTUIirO  CEBTADT. 

For  nature  has  assigned  the  land  as  a  perpetual 
bberitance  neither  to  him  nor  me,  nor  any  one. 
Se  turned  me  out,  but  his  own  follies,  or  the 
baveries  of  the  law,  or  a  long-lived  heir,  shall 
torn  out  him  at  last.  The  farm  now  belonging  to 
[Tmbrenus,  lately  to  Ofellus,  will  be  the  lasting 
^perty  of  no  one,  but  the  usufruct  will  pass  now 
h)  me,  now  to  another:  wherefore  live  with  an 
ioyielding  spirit,  and  present  a  firm  breast  to  the 
Itowiis  of  fortune. 

i  We  find  the  same  idea  (AnthoL  Palat.  11.  p.  97):— 

**Iwas  onoe  the  field  of  Achsrmenides,  but  now  of  Menip- 

Isb:  and  again  I  shall  go  ftrom  one  to  another.    For  the  for- 

aar  oaoe  thought  that  he  possessed  me,  and  now  the  latter 

kinks  so,  yet  I  am  wholly  belonging  to  none  bat  to  Fortune." 

Lndan  (De  Nigrlno,  c.  98)  says:— 

''Who  being  in  poooosBioa  of  a  iMd  not  far  from  the  city, 
tt  not  inuigine  that  he  would  saunter  over  it  for  many  years, 
»lilfleso  that  be  did  not  enter  into  any  legal  agrsement  that 
Istiiould  have  authorit7  over  it,  believing,  I  suppose,  that  we 
Mt  lords  oi  none  of  these  things  by  nature,  but  by  jaw  and 
hkerttaDce  enjoying  the  use  of  them  for  an  uncertain  period, 
Me  regarded  tlieir  masters  for  a  short  period,  and  when  the 
Iked  tfiae  Is  passed,  then  some  one  else  receiving  ft  enjoyv 


8o  1  Corinthians  xvl.  18:— 

"Watch  ....  quit  you  like  men,  be  strong." 

INDOLENCE. 

Idolence,  that  dangerous  Siren,  must  be  es- 
^ewed,  or  thou  must  be  content  to  yield  up  what- 
cvBr  thou  hast  acquired  by  the  nobler  exertions  of 
fiiy  Ufe. 

Oiaueer  says:— 

-*  YdelnssB,  that  is  Uw  gate  of  aU  harmes. 
An  ydil  man  is  liice  an  hooa  that  heth  noone  walles; 
The  devils  may  enter  on  every  side.' 


n 


BU8T-BODDB8. 

I  attend  to  the  business  of  other  men  regardless 
^oyowii. 

ALL  WANDEB  FBOH  THE  BIOHT  PATH. 

As,  in  a  wood,  where  trarellers  stray  from  the 
direet  path,  one  to  the  left,  another  to  the  right, 
^  are  Biistaken,  but  they  are  so  in  different  ways. 


POWER  OF  GOLD. 

For  everything,  virtue,  glory,  honor,  things  hu- 
man and  divine,  all  are  slaves  to  riches. 

EXPLAnmre  oine  bifficultt  bt  akotrsi;. 

An  illustration  which  solves  one  difficulty  by 
raising  another,  settles  nothing. 

TWIN  BBOTHBBS. 

A  noble  pair  of  brothers,  twins,  in  truth. 

WHITS  OB  BLACK  DAT. 

Days  to  be  marked  with  chalk  or  coaL 

THE  ANNOYANCES  OF  LOVE,      '  • 

In  love  these  are  the  miseries,  now  a  state  of 
war  and  tlien  of  peace;  if  any  one  were  to  try  to 
give  steadiness  to  such  a  life  which  is  almost  more 
changeable  t^an  the  weather  and  floats  about  in 
blind  disorder,  he  would  succeed  no  better  than  if 
he  should  attempt  to  play  the  madman  in  accord- 
ance with  right  reason  and  rule. 

TO  ADD  FUEL  TO  THB  FLAME. 

To  the  folly  of  love  add  the  bloodshed  which  it 
often  OGcasioDB,  and  stir,  as  they  say,  the  fire  with 
the  sword. 

A  LIKENESS. 

This  image  la  not  very  unsuited  to  thy  own  con- 
dition. 

HIGH  BIBTH  NOTHING  WITHOUT  WEALTH. 

High  descent  and  meritorious  deeds,  unless 
united  to  wealth,  are  more  vile  than  very  sea-weed. 

Builpides  (Ft.  AJm.  8)  says:— 

"  But  high  birth  is  nothing  compared  to  riches;  for  riohes 

place  even  the  basest  among  the  highest." 

TO  LIVE  WITH  THB  GBEAT. 

For  thou  oughtest  to  know,  seeing  thou  livaat 
near  to  the  godis. 

THE  PLEASUBBS  OF  A  COUNTBT  LIFE. 

O  country,  when  shall  I  behold  thee,  and  be  al- 
lowed to  drink  a  sweet  oblivion  of  the  cares  of 
life,  musing  on  the  works  of  ancient  sages,  or  in 
gentle  sleep  and  hours  of  peaceful  abstraction 
from  the  world's  busy  scenes!  Oh  when  shall  I 
have  served  up  to  me  my  frugal  supper  of  beaus,  re* 
lated  as  is  said  to  Pythagoras,  and  pot-herbs  soaked 
in  rich  lard!  Oh  joyous  nights  and  banquets, 
which  the  gods  themselves  might  envy!  at  which 
my  friends  and  I  regale  ourselves  by  my  own 
fireside,  while  my  petulant  slaves  enjoy  what  their 
master  has  left.  Every  guest  may  drink  at  dis- 
cretion, unshackled  by  absurd  laws,  the  strong- 
headed  draining  to  the  dregs  the  brimming 
bumper,  while  the  weak  grow  mellow  on  a  mod- 
erate glass. 

Antiphanes  (Boo.  Grot  p.  687)  says:-> 
**  For  it  is  the  life  of  the  gods,  when  thou  hast  wherewith  to 
sup  without  thought  of  the  reckoning." 
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IB  Ctowper'8  "Task  "  w«  find  0. 1?0):— 

**  The  custoDUtiy  rites 
Of  the  last  meal  oommenoe;  a  Roman  meal. 
Diaoourae  ensues,  not  trivial,  yet  not  dull. 
Nor  8uch  as  with  a  frown  forbids  the  play 
Of  f an<^,  or  proscribes  the  sound  of  mirth. 

Themes  of  a  graver  tone, 
Bzdting  oft  our  gratitude  and  love, 
While  we  retrace,  with  memory^s  pointing  wand, 
That  calls  the  past  to  our  exact  review, 
Ttub  dangers  we  have  'scaped  .  .  . 
Oh  evenings  worthy  of  the  godsl  exclaimed 
The  Sabine  bard/* 


("  Bonnets  ")  thus  expresses  the  same  idea  of  love  of 
ooontiy  life: — 

**  To  one  who  has  been  long  in  city  pent, 
*ris  very  sweet  to  look  into  the  fair 
And  open  face  of  heaven  to  breathe  a  prayer 
JP\iU  in  the  smile  of  tiie  blue  flrmament.** 

E>rJOY  THS  PBESEXT. 

My  good  friend,  come  on,  take  my  advice,  since 
animala  have  by  heaven's  decree  no  existence  af- 
ter death,  and  there  is  no  escape  from  death  to 
great  or  small,  be  merry  while  thou  mayest,  be 
mindful  of  how  short  a  span  of  life  thou  hast. 

ApoUodorus  (Fr.  Com.  Or.  p.  1106,  M.)  says:— 

**  When  I  was  a  young  man,  I  pitied  those  cut  off  prema- 

tm«ly ;  but  now  when  I  see  the  burial  of  the  old,  I  weep;  for 

this  refers  to  me,  and  that  did  not." 

CHAN0EABLENK88    OF  HUMAN  NATURE. 

A  part  of  mankind  pursue  one  unwearied  course 
of  crime,  and  go  on  with  steady  aim;  another 
oscillate  backwards  and  forwards,  now  gliding 
along  the  path  of  virtue,  and  then  the  path  of  vice. 

THE  BTBONG-ICIKDBD. 

The  more  consistent  a  man  is  in  a  vicious  course, 
80  much  is  he  less  wretched  and  better  off  than  he 
who  one  while  struggles  against  his  passions  and 
the  next  instant  yields  to  their  violence. 

THE    WISE  MAN. 

Wlio,  then,  is  free?  The  wise  who  can  com- 
mand his  passions,  who  fears  not  want,  nor  death, 
nor  chains,  firmly  resisting  his  appetites  and  de- 
spising the  honors  of  the  world,  who  relies  wholly 
on  himself,  whose  angular  points  of  character 
have  all  been  rounded  off  and  polished. 

THB  BESULTS  OF  ABVEBSITT  AND  PBOSPEBITT. 

Adversity  usually  reveals  the  genius  of  a  gen- 
eral, while  good  fortune  conceals  it. 

INCBBASINO    AGE. 

His  youth,  his  genius  now  no  more  the  same. 

^yron  says:— 

**  ]|y  days  of  love  are  over:  me  no  moro 

Hie  charms  of  maid,  wife,  and  still  less  of  widow, 
Can  make  the  fool  of,  that  they  made  before; 
In  fkct  I  must  not  lead  the  life  I  do." 

And  again:— 

"  Now  my  sere  f anqy  *  fUls  into  the  yellow 
Leaf,'  and  imagination  droops  her  pinion: 
And  the  sad  truth,  which  hovers  o*er  my  desk. 
Turns  what  was  once  romantic  to  burieaque." 


THB  WOBN-OUT  BTEEIX 

Be  wise  and  release  from  the  chariot  in 
thy  aged  steed,  lest  he  become  the  object  of  1 
ier,  dragging  on  behind  and   show  his  broki 
wind. 

THE  PUB8UIT  OF  TBUTH. 

I  ponder  in  deep  earnestness,  and  search 
what  is  true  and  becoming  to  man,  and  my 
thought  is  thus  engaged. 

INDEPENDENCE. 

Bound  by  no  ties  to  maintain  the  tenets  <A. 
master,  I  am  borne  hither  and  thither,  as  my  ii 
clination  leads  me,  without  a  fixed  object; 
like   the   Stoics,  I  am  a  plodding  citizen, 
live  amidst  the  bustle  of  public  life,  the  stei 
guardian  and  asserter  of  untainted  virtue; 
I  glide  insensibly  back  to  the  doctrines  uf 
tippus,  and  instead  of  accommodating  mys^ 
circumstances,  make  circumstances  bend  to  me.' 

Pope  C'  Essay  on  Blan,"  ep.  iv.  L  881)  says:— 

"  Slave  to  no  sect,  who  takes  no  private  road. 
But  looks  through  nature  up  to  nature^  Qod.' 

SOiakeBpeare  ("  Jul.  Obbb.**  act  L  sc.  S)  says:— 

**  I  cannot  tell  what  you  and  other  men 
TlUnk  of  this  life;  but  for  my  single  self, 
I  had  as  lief  not  be,  as  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself.* 


»» 


rr  IS  SOMETHING  TO  BE  ADVANCINO  IN  THB  PA1 

OF  VIRTUE. 

It  is  always  in  our  power  to  advance  to  a 
tain  point,  if  it  is  not  allowed  us  to  go  farther. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  A  GOOD  EDUCATION. 

Let  a  man  be  ever  so  envious,  passionate,  h 
lent,  drunken,  amorous,  yet  there  is  no  one 
slave  to  passion  that  he  may  not  be  improved,] 
he  would  only  lend  a  docile  ear  to  the  lessom 
wisdom.    It  is  some  approach  to  virtue  to  tiy  | 
get  rid  of  vicious  propensities,  and  the 
wisdom  is  to  be  free  from  folly. 

Thus  we  find  In  Bnmck  (P.  Gnom.,  p.  880):— 
*' Education  civilises  all 

8oIsaiah(i.  18):— 

"Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  cfaall  be  aa 
snow;  though  th^  be  red  like  crlmaon,  Vbmj  shall  te 
wool." 

MONET. 

Silver  yields  to  gold,,  gold  to  virtue.    Te  ^1 
of  Rome,  folly  cries,  money  ought  to  be  tiie 
object  of  pursuit,  virtue  is    but 
thought. 

Theognls  (800)  says:— 

'*  With  most  men  riches 
with  some  again  th^  are  an  object  of 

Sophocles  (Fr.  Creusa,  Iv.  5)  says:- 

**  AH  other  things  in  comparison  with 
ary  importance  with  men. 


«• 


are  regarded  the  prime 


»i 


»i 


A  GOOD  CONSCIXNCK. 

Be  this  thy  brazen  bulwark  of  defence  to 
serve  a  conscience  void  of  offence  and 
turn  pale  with  guilt. 


HORACK 
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llMkeepeare  ("  Heniy  VL,''  But  n.  act  UL  flc.  8)  says:— 
**  What  stronger  breast-plate  than  a  heart  nutaintedf 
Tlirioe  Is  he  armM  that  hath  his  quarrel  just; 
And  he  bat  naked,  though  looked  up  tai  steel. 
Whose  conactonoe  with  injusttoe  Is  oomq>ted." 

And  agsln  C*  Henry  vm.,*'  act  iiL  sc.  3):— 

"I  feel  within  me 
A  peace  above- all  earthly  dif?nlties, 
A  still  and  quiet  conscience.' 


« 


MONET  TO    BE  GOT    IN  ANY  WAY. 

My  friend,  put  money  in  thy  purse,  honestly  if 
ttion  canst,  if  not,  at  any  rate  put  money  in  thy 
ynrse. 

Jo&nson  C'Brery  Man  In  his  Humor,*^  act  IL  sc.  8):— 

"  Get  money;  still  get  money,  boy; 
No  matter  by  what  means. 


11 


8TBP8  NOT  BBTURNING  TBBBZFT. 

For  I  am  terrified  by  observing  all  the  steps  go- 
ing towards  thy  den,  and  none  returning. 

PBOTBUS. 

With  what  chains  shall  I  be  able  to  bind  this 
ererchanging  Proteus. 

CHAJ70EABLENE88  OF  MAN. 

» 

What  doBt  thou  do  when  the  sentiments  of  my 
mind  are  equaUy  as  much  at  variance  with  each 
«fcher;  it  refuses  what  it  coveted  and  desires  again 
irhat  it  lately  rejected ;  it  is  in  continual  turmoil 
feid  inconsistent  with  itself  in  the  whole  tenor  of 
fife;  it  pulls  down,  builds  up,  changes  square  for 
Mand;  yet  thou  only  regardest  me  as  mad  in  the 
nmeway  as  the  rest  of  the  world. 

VICE  AKD  YIBTUB. 

Who  tells  what  is  becoming,  what  is  base,  what 
Jb  useful,  what  is  the  reverse? 

SUBJECT  SUFFEBS  WHEN  KINGS  BISPUTB. 


^  The  Greeks  suffer  for  the  follies  of  their  princes. 
I  Inside  and  outside  the  walls  of  Troy,  sedition, 
fiaad,  lust,  and  violence  are  everywhere  found. 

• 

THE  YTTLOEB  HEBD. 

We  ai<e  mere  cyphers,  and,  like  the  suitors  of  Pe- 
[lelope,  formed  by  nature  to  devour  the  fruits  of 
f^e  earth,  mere  effeminate  and  luxurious  subjects 
of  Alcinous,  a  race  too  much  occupied  with  the 
pleasures  of  the  table^  whose  delight  is  to  sleep 
tin  mid-day  and  sooth  our  cares  with  melting  airs 
«f  music. 

lortpldes  (Heracleid.  087)  says:— 

**KBOfwiii|^  that  thy  son  was  not  one  of  the  many,  but  reaUy 
smsDofnote." 
And  again  (Troad.  476):~ 

**  And  I  then  gave  birth  to  chikhien  of  distinguished  bravery 
^merely  belonging  to  the  mass,  but  the  chiefest  among 
te  Phiygians.** 

«ha1i<speare  rGoriolaaus,"  act  iii.  sc.  1)  callBtfaem:— 
**  The  mutable  rank-scented  many.  ** 

WISDOM.  .^^^  -^^A 

L  ^^'^^^"^  ^^^  callest  for  a  book  a&d  lj^$  oefofe 

;  y>^t  of  day,  devoting  thy  thoughts  io^onoj^tble 

ivisoits  and  studies,  in  thy  waking  nfibmen^  thbii 


wilt  be  the  slave  of  enviohs  or  amorous  passions. 
For  why  dost  thou  make  haste  to  remove  the  things 
which  offend  the  eye,  but  if  any  distemper  prey 
upon  thy  mind,  why  dost  thou  delay  from  year  to 
year  to  apply  a  remedy?  He  who  has  begun«  has 
his  work  half  done.  Dare  to  be  wise;  begin*  He 
who  puts  off  from  hour  to  hour  the  act  of  living 
wisely,  is  like  the  rustic  who  sits  waiting  on  the 
bank  till  the  river  floats  past,  but  it  does,  and  will 
roll  on  in  an  unbroken  stream  till  time  shall  be  no 
more. 


Sophocles  in  a  fragment  says  (I.  T.  IriiL  9):— 
"  If  any  one  has  begun  a  work  well,  it  is  likely  that  he  wiU 
come  to  a  good  ending.'* 
Wordsworth  ('*  The  Fountain  ")  says:— 

'*  No  check,  no  stay  this  streamlet  fears. 
How  merrily  it  goes  I 
Twill  murmur  on  a  thousand  years 
And  flow  as  now  it  flows." 

And  in  Tennyson's  ^'^Brook:  "— 

**  But  I  go  on  forever.** 

A  COMPETENCE. 

Let  him  who  is  blessed  with  a  competence  wish 
for  nothing  more. 

PLEASITREy  ANOBB. 

Unless  the  vessel  be  pure,  whatever  thou  pourest 
into  it  grows  sour.  Despise  pleasures;  pleasure 
bought  with  pain  is  hurtful.  The  avaricious  }B 
always  poor;  set  fixed  bounds  to  thy  desires.  The 
envious  sickens  at  another^s  joy^;  Sicily's  ty- 
i-ants  could  not  invent  a  greater  torment  than  envy. 
He  who  cannot  control  his  angry  passion^,  will  wish 
undone  what  mad  resentment  shall  have  prompted^ 
while  he  hastens  to  gratify  his  feelings  of  insatiate 
hate.  Anger  is  a  brief  fit  of  madness;  govern  thy 
temper  which  niles,  unless  it  is  under  thy  control; 
curb  it  with  bit ;  bind  it  in  chains.  The  docile  colt  is 
formed  by  gentle  skill  to  move  obedient  to  the 
rider's  wilL  The  hound  is  taught  to  bay  in  the 
woods  from  the  time  when  he  has  barked  at  a  buck- 
skin hung  up  in  the  court-yard.  Now  in  the  days 
of  thy  youth  drink  in  thy  pure  breast  the  words  of 
instruction;  put  thyself  under  those  who  are  wiser 
than  thyself.  A  jar  will  long  retain  the  odor  of 
the  liquor  with  which,  when  new,  it  was  first  sea- 
soned. 

• 

Moore  says:— 

**  Tou  may  break,  yon  may  shatter  the  vase,  as  you.wlll. 
But  the  scent  of  the  roses  wiU  hang  round  it  stilL'* 

BOUNTY  OF  THE  OOD8  TO  MAN. 

Nature  did  not  form  thee  a  mere  senseless  clod  of 
earth.  The  gods  have  bestowed  on  thee  beauty, 
riches,  and  taught  thee  how  to  enjoy  theln. 

Menander  (F^.  Ckim.  Gr.,  p.  8W,  M.)  says:— 
"  Happy  the  man  who  has  wealth  and  sense;  for  lie  can 
use  it  rightly  for  what  is  required.' 


n 


AN  EPICUBEAN. 

What  more  could  an  affectionate  nurse  pray  for 
than  that  he,  like  thou,  be  blessed 
^^iN!R^^i^Sm!l>^  public  infiuence,  good 

:beM&-^n<^th^^niforts  of  life,  with  a  purse  that 
p^ejre^  lailajn^imeof  need?  'Midst  hopes  and 
cares,  fears'  and  passions,  never  forget  that  this 
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may  be  the  last  day  thai  fehall  ever  dawB  upon 
thee.  The  day  that  cornea  unlooked  for  will  shine 
with  double  lustre.  Thou  wilt  find  me  Cat  and 
sleek,  in  good  plight,  whenever  thou  caresttOTisit 
a  hog  by  Bpicurus  fed. 

'    See  Btehop  Kerr's  **  Morning  Hymn" :~ 

*' lire  this  (Uy  as  if  the  last '* 

FOBTUKB. 

If  I  am  not  allowed  to  use  the  gifts  of  fortune, 
what  benefit  are  they  to  me  when  they  come  ? 

WINB. 

What  can  wine  not  effect?  It  brings  to  light 
the  hidden  secrets  of  the  soul,  gives  being  to  our 
hopes,  bids  the  coward  fight,  drives  dull  care 
away,  teaches  new  means  for  the  accomplishment 
of  our  wishes:  whom  have  the  soul-inspiring  cups 
not  made  eloquent?  Even  in  the  depth  of  pov- 
erty, whom  has  it  not  relieved? 

Aristotle  (Ethic,  iii.  8)  says;— 

'*  This  is  the  case  with  drunken  men;  for  they  become  san- 
guine in  hope/* 

Diphilus,  as  quoted  by  Afheoueus  (ii.  S),  says:*- 

"O  Bacchus,  most  grateful  to  the  wise  and  also  most 
wise  in  thyself « how  pleasant  thou  art  I  who  alone  causest  the 
poor  to  haye  lofty  thoughts  of  himself,  makest  the  grave  to 
laugh,  the  timid  to  be  daring,  and  the  cow:ard  to  be  braye.*' 

Alonus  (Fr.  44,  B.)  says:— 

"Tor  wine  is  a  mirror  to  men.** 

AiMl  JEschylus  (Fr.  18)  says:— 

"'  Polished  brass  is  the  mirror  of  the  body  and  wine  of  the 
mind." 

Shakespeare  ("  Othello,"  act  ii.  so.  8)  says:— 

"Oome,  come;  good  wine  is  a  good  familiar  creature,  if  it 
be  well  used:  eizdaim  no  more  against  it." 

CALMITBSS. 

Not  to  be  startled  by  anything  that  appears,  is 
of  all  means  the  best  to  make  and  keep  us  happy. 
There  are  some  men  so  little  under  the  influence 
of  this"  feeling  that  they  can  look  unmoved  at  yon 
son  in  the  firmament,  the  stars,  and  the  ever-vary- 
ing changes  of  the  seasons  that  take  place  at  fixed 
periods. 

Plato  (TheoBt  c.  zi.),  however,  says  the  vary  opposite  of 
tUs:*- 

"  For  wonder  is  very  much  the  afltectton  of  a  philosopher; 
for  Uiere  is  no  other  beginning  of  philosophy  than  this." 

And  Aristotle (Metaph.  i.  2)  says:— 

*''  It  was  through  the  feeling  of  wonder  that  men  now  and  at 
first  began  to  philosophise." 

Cioero  ^Tusc.  v.  88),  however,  says:— 

'*No  wisp  man  ought  to  wonder  at  anything,  when  it 
happens,  so  Uiat  it  should  appear  to  have  happened  sudden 
and  unexpected  to  him." 

We  find  Dante  (Purgat.  zzvi.  71)  express  himself  thus:— 


Not  long  the  inmate  of  a  noble  heart" 

Perhaps  Horsely,  in  his  ''Sermons"  (vol.  i.  p.  887>i  gives 
the  best  idea  of  this  quality;— 

''Wonder,  connected  with  a  principle  of  rational  curiosity, 
is  the  source  of  all  knowledge  and  discoveiy,  and  it  is  a 
principle  even  of  piety;  but  wonder,  which  ends  in  wonder, 
and  is  satisfied  with  wonder,  is  the  quality  of  an  idiot." 

Jeremiah  (x.  8)  says:— 

'*  lisam  not  the  way  of  the  heathen,  and  be  not  dismayed  at 
the  signs  of  heaven ;  for  the  heathen  are  dismayed  at  them." 

St.  Augustine  (Serm.  1600)  says:- 

^TeU  xiR,  Epicurus,  What  makra  a  man  happy  f  Answer, 
The  pieasnre  of  the  senses.  Tell  us.  Stoic  The  virtue  of  the 
mind.   Tdl  us.  Christian,  The  gift  of  Ood." 
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Let  the  wise  be  called  a  fool,  the  followers  of 
what  is  right  as  the  opposite,  if  they  both  puisne 
virtue  itself  beyond  the  bounda  of  modeimtioiL 

Cioero  (Tuao.  fv.  25)  says  somewhat  to  the  same  effect:— 
"  The  pursuit  even  of  the  best  of  things  oug^  to  beodsft 
and  tranquU." 

TIME. 

Time  will  bring  to  light  whatever  is  hidden;  it 
will  conceal  and  cover  up  what  is  now  shining, 
with  the  greatest  splendor. 

Sophocles  (Ajax,  646)  says:— 

"  Time,  the  long,  the  oountlesB,  brings  to  view  ewjUilag 
that  is  hidden,  and  conceals  what  is  disclosed.** 

Antoninus,  in  his  "  Meditations"  (Iz.  IS),  says:- 

"  The  things  of  this  world  revolve  in  a  circle  up  and  down,'* 
from  age  to  age;  by  and  by  the  earth  will  cover  ns  up,  aad 
then  it  will  change  us  to  something  else." 

Euripides  (Mol.  Fr.  26)  says:— 

"Timewfll  unveil  all  thhigs  to  posterity;  It  JsaelisWnr 
and  speaks  to  those  who  do  not  question  it" 

Shakespeare  C'Troflus  and  Crassida,"  act  III.  se.  S)  ssys:— 

"Beauty,  wit, 
High  birth,  vigor  of  bone,  desert  in  service, 
Love,  friendship,  charity,  are  subjects  all 
To  envious  and  calumniating  time." 
So  Matthew  (x.  26):—  ^ 

"  For  there  is  nothing  covered,  that  shaQ  aoS  be  levaslid; 
and  hid,  that  shall  not  be  known. 

VTBTUK. 

If  virtue  alone  can  accomplish  this,  give  up  thy 
luxurious  life  and  resolutely  pursue  her.  If  thou 
think  virtue  to  be  a  mere  name,  as  groves  aie- 
groves,  take  care  less  some  one  else  reach  the  poii 
before  thee. 


The  last  words  of  Brutus  (Dion  xlvfi.  49)  were:— 
"  O  wretched  Virtue,  thou  wast  tiien  a  mere 

followed  thee  as  a  real  business,  whereas  thou 

Fortune." 
Shakespeare  C*  Hamlet,"  act  Hi.  sc.  4)  says:— 
*'  Such  a  deed  .  .  .  sweet  religion  makes  a 

words." 

» 

GOLD. 

For  gold,  the  sovereign  queen  of  all,  can  bestow 
a  wife  with  a  large  dowry,  credit,  friends^  birth* 
and  beauty.  Persuasion  and  Venus  pay  tiMir 
court  to  the  well-moneyed  man. 

now  HAPPINESS  IS  TO  BE    PBOCT7BKI>. 

If  riches  alone  can  make  and  keep  a  num  happy. 
early  and  late,  we  should*  toil  to  procure  tiiis 
blessing;  if  splendor  and  the  breath  of  po|»alari 
paplause  make  a  man  happy,  come,  let  us  pop* 
chase  a  slave  to  tell  us  the  name  of  oar  feOow- 
citizens. 

lilCKXnOUB. 

The  abandoned  crew  of  Ulysses  who  ptefeffieJ 
the  enjoyment  of  forbidden  pleoaure  to  *  retem 
to  their  fatherland. 


If,  as  Mimnermns  thinks,  there  is  noHiiitfFpieas-  ; 
ant  without  love  and  mirth,  live  then  a  life  of  low  I 
and  mirth.    Long  mayest  thou  live;  farewell,    ff 
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flion  canst  inggest.  anythiiig  better  than  such 
maxims  as  these,  impart  them,  if  not,  make  use  of 
what  I  place  before  thee. 

Amphjs  (Fr.  Com.  Gr.,  p.  640,  M.)  wy%:— 

'*  Drink  and  play:  life  ia  mortal;  there  is  little  time  upon 
Mrth:  death  is  eternal  when  we  are  onoe  dead." 

MinmermuB  (FV.  1,  S.)  says:— 

**  What  to  life?  what  Measure  is  there  without  the  presence 
of  golden  Venus?  May  I  die,  when  such  things  are  no  longer 
Bind  for  fay  ma" 

Shakespeare  C*  TSming  of  the  Shrew,"  Ind.  sc.  8)  says:— 
'*  FYame  your  mind  to  mirth  and  merriment, 
Which  ban  a  thousand  harms,  and  lengthens  life." 

THS  OOOD  AND  WISE  MAN. 

The  spendthrift  and  fool  gives  away  what  he 
iespises  and  hates.  It  is  such  a  soil  as  this  that 
bas  produced  and  will  produce  at  all  times  a  crop 
rf  ungrateful  men.  The  good  and  wise  declare 
khat  they  are  ready  to  bestow  favors  on  the 
vortfay,  and  yet  are  not  ignorant  of  the  difference 
between  a  coin  and  a  counter. 

Seoeca  (^p.  120)  says:— 

''Ttee  are  many  who  do  not  give,  but  throw  away  their 

MHMJ." 

OITS  BACK  MY  YOUTH. 

But  if  thou  be  unwilling  that  I  should  leave, 
BioQ  wilt  have  to  give  me  back  my  healthful 
bugs,  my  coal-black  hair  over  my  narrow  fore- 
head; thou  wilt  have  to  givo  me  back  my  beauti- 
t&l  toned  voice;  thou  wilt  have  to  give  me  back 
■ly  enticing  smile,  and  my  feelings  of  regret  for 
lie  escape  of  the  wanton  Oinara  over  my  wine. 

thJB  ig  thus  paraphrased  by  Lord  Melbourne  (see  **  Hay- 
swd^EBsays"):— 

"Tis  late,  and  I  must  haste  away, 

Hy  usual  hour  of  rest  is  near: 
And  do  you  press  me  yet  to  stay; 

To  stay,  and  revel  longer  here? 
Itoi  give  me  back  the  scorn  of  care 

Which  spirita  Ught  in  health  sObw, 
And  give  me  back  the  dark  brown  hiair 

Which  ciuri'd  upon  my  ev«n  brow; 
And  give  me  back  the  sportive  Jest, 

Which  onoe  could  midnight  hours  beguile; 
The  Uf  e  that  bounded  in  my  breast, 

And  joyous  youth^a  becoming  smile. 
And  give  me  back  the  fervVl  soul 

Which  love  inflamed  with  strange  delightk 
When  erst  I  sorrowed  o^er  the  bowl 

At  Ghloe^s  oos"  and  wanton  flight 
Tblate  .  .  . 
But  give  me  IftdB,  andl  win  stay  ,— 

WiD  stay  till  mom,  and  revel  here." 

LITTLE  FOLKS. 

?or  little  folks  become  their  little  fate. 

8oGUIfaDachus(Flr.  17»):— 

**Tlie  gods  always  give  Uttle  things  to  little  folks." 

KOT  TO  VBNTURE  BEYOND  ONB'b  LABT. 

^  It  is  a  sound  maxim  for  every  man  to  measure 
toigelf  by  his  own  proper  standard. 

Qotto  (Off.  L  L  SI)  says  to  the  same  effect:— 
_  ^  V  follow  our  natural  bias,  so  that  even,  though  other 
^■«*to  nay  be  of  greater  importance  and  excellence,  we 
^  jet  regulate  oureelves  by  a  regard  to  our  natural  dispo- 
*lcii  and  character. 
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WISDOM. 

I  live  and  am  as  happy  as  a 


as  soon  as  I 


leave  those  Joys,  wbieh  you  vaunt  to  the  sky  with 
rapturous  applause. 

NATDBE. 

Shouldst  thou  attempt  to  drive  out  nature  by 
force,  yet  it  will  be  ever  returning,  and  in  silent 
triumph  break  through  thy  affected  disdain. 

Aristophanes  (Pax.  687)  says  to  the  same  effect:— 

"  They  drove  out  tiiis  goddess  with  two-pronged  clamors." 

AiJd  again  (Veap.  1457):— 

**  For  it  is  dilBcult  to  renounce  one's  nature,  which  one  hM 
always  had." 

Cicero  (Tusc.  Qusest.  v.  $7)  speaks  of  nature  hi  the  same 
way:— 

"Custom eoidd  never  get  the  better  of  nature,  for  she  sl> 
ways  comes  oflT  victorious." 
Seneca  (Ep.  119)  says:— 

"  Nature  is  obsthiate;  she  cannot  be  overcome,  she  demsads 
what  is  lier  own." 

And  again  (Ep.  SO):— 

"We  have  been  brought  into  the  world  with  everytiikig 
prepared  to  our  hand,  but  we  have  raised  up  «mHrti|^.j^  |^ 
our  disdainful  rejection  of  what  is  easily  got." 

HIOH  THINGS.. 

The  man  who  is  too  much  engrossed  with  fort- 
une's favors  will  tremble  when  she  takes  her  de- 
parture'; if  thou  admires  t  anything  greatly,  thou 
wilt  be  slow  to  give  it  up.  Fly  this  world's  grand- 
eur; the  poOT  man,  who  lives  under  an  humble 
roof,  may  enjoy  greater  happiness  than  kings  and 
their  favorites. 

AtoninuB  (viL  S7)  says:— 

"  Beware,  while  thou  art  too  much  engrossed  witii  the  fleet- 
ing pleasures  of  life,  lest  thou  shouldst  learn  to  attach  too 
much  value  to  them,  so  that,  if  they  take  wings  and  fly  away, 
thou  shouldst  be  thrown  into  astate  of  miaeiy." 

POVEBTY. 

In  the  same  way  as  the  stag  in  the  fable,  the 
man  who  from  fear  of  poverty  loses  his  liberty, 
more  precious  than  all  the  wealth  of  this  world, 
intemperate  in  his  desires,  carries  on  his  shoulders 
a  master,  and  will  live  in  eternal  bondage  because 
he  could  not  find  enjoyment  in  a  frugal  meal. 

tJNBUITABLENBSS  OF  FORTUNE. 

The  man  whom  his  fortune  does  not  fit,  is  like 
the  man  in  the  fable  with  a  shoe,  which  if  too 
large,  trips  him  up,  if  too  small,  pinches  him. 

Demoi>hilu8  (OrelUi  Opusc.  i.  p.  6)  says:— 
"  Both  a  shoe  and  a  life  that  fits  gives  no  pain." 
Lodan  (Pro«  Imagg.  10)  aays:— 

*'  He  says,  let  not  the  shoe  be  larger  than  your  footi  lost  It 
throw  you  on  your  face,  as  you  are  walking." 

MONET  A  SLATE  OB  TTBANT. 

Money  put  away  in  one's  coffers  is  either  the 
master  or  slave  of  its  possessor,  though  it  ought 
rather  to  be  the  impelled  than  impelling  part  of 
life's  machine. 

Publius  Syrus  (W8)  skys:- 

"  Money  is  a  handmaiden,  if  thou  knowest  to  use  2t;  s  mis- 
tress, if  thou  knowest  not" 

And  Seneca  (De  Beat.  vit.  26):— 

"  Biches  in  the  hand  of  the  wise  yield  obedience,  in  that  of 
the  fool  conunand." 
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BI?JOT  THE  PBX8BNT. 


Beoeiye  with  gratitude  the  hours  that  fortune 
bestows  upoD  thee,  and  put  not  off  the  enjoyment 
of  life  to  some  distant  time,  that  thou  mayest  be 
able  to  say,  in  whatever  region  of  the  world  thou 
art,  that  thou  hast  lived  happily ;  for,  if  it  is  a  wise 
understanding  and  prudent  conduct  that  rid  us 
of  the  cares  of  life,  and  not  the  beauty  of  the  land- 
scape that  surrounds  us,  those  who  cross  the  sea 
change  the  climate  but. not  their  passions.  We 
are  occupied  iu  busy  idleness,  seeking  happiness 
in  yachts  and  carriages.  Whereas  what  thou  seek- 
est  is  here,  is  even  in  the  midst  of  deserted  Ulu- 
brfSy  if  only  thou  possess  a  well-balanced  mind. 

In  Diogenes  Laertim  (yi.  7, 4,  or  96)  we  find  a  paaBagefrom 
Crates,  the  tragic  writer,  to  this  effect:— 

**  M7  dwelling  place  is  not  one  tower  or  house,  but  the  cittes 
and  houses  of  the  whole  earth  prepared  for  us  to  dwell  in." 

iEschinee  (Adr.  Cteslph.  78)  says:— 

**  For  he  did  not  change  hte  passions,  but  merely  the  place 
or  his  abode." 

Cowper  C*The  Tftidc,"  towards  end  of  ^^  Sofa  '*)  says*— 

"  Who  bon^  about 
In  chariots  and  sedans,  know  no  fatigue 
But  that  <rf  idleness." 

As  to  happiness.  Pope  C  Essay  on  Man,"  Ep.  Iv.  1. 15)  says:— 

**  Fiz^d  to  no  spot  is  happiness  sincere, 
*Tis  nowhere  to  be  found  or  everywhere." 

And  Milton  (**  Paradise  Lost,"  i.  868):— 

"A  mind  is  not  to  be  changed  by  place  or  time. 
The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself 
Can  make  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  of  heaven." 

And  of  idlenesB,  Goldsmith  ("  Traveller,"  1.  266)  says:- 

"Thus  idUy  busy  rolls  their  world  away." 

ENOUGH. 

Cease  thy  gambling;  he  is  not  poor  who  has 
enough  for  the  simple  wants  of  nature.  If  thou 
art  sound  in  stomach,  side,  and  feet,  the  riches  of 
a  king  will  add  nothing  to  thy  happiness. 

Plutarch  (Sol.  2)  quotes  the  following  verses  of  Solon:— 
"  The  man  who  has  stores  of  silver,  gold,  and  wheat-bearing 
fields,  I  call  not  happier  than  the  swain  who  has  enough  for 
his  support,  is  sound  in  body,  and  has  a  youthful  wife  and 
blooming  children." 

DISCORDANT  CONCOBD. 

Discordant  concord. 

Pope  ("  Essay  on  lian,"  Iv.  66)  expresses  the  principle  thus:— 

"  All  Nature's  difference  keeps  all  Nature*s  peace." 

And  agahi,  hi  his  "  Windsor  Forest  ":— 

**  The  world  harmoniously  composed: 
Where  order  in  variety  we  see: 
And  where,  though  all  things  differ,  all  agree." 

Ben  Jonson  ("  Cynthia*s  Bevels,"  act  v.  sc.  8)  says:— 

**  AD  concord's  bom  of  contraries. " 
Compare  what  Burke  ("  French  Bevolution,"  p.  81)  says:— 
"  You  had  that  action  and  counteraction,  which,  in  the 
natural  and  in  the  political  world,  from  the  reciprocal  strug- 
gle of  discordant  parties  draws  out  the  harmony  of  natipe." 

THE  GOOD  EASILY  SATISFIED. 

We  can  get  a  crop  of  frieivds  at  a  cheap  rate, 
when  it  is  the  good  who  are  in  distress. 

This  is  very  much  the  same  idea  in  Xenophon  (Mem.  ti.  40, 
4):- 

"  Now,  on  account  of  the  state  of  pubUc  affairs,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  get  good  men  as  friends  at  a  very  cheap  rate." 


DT80OHTKNT. 


He  who  envies  another's  lot  is  evidently  dunt* 
isfied  with  his  own.  All  are  foolish  who  bhu 
the  place  where  they  live  as  the  cause  of  theirdi»> 
tress:  in  the  mind  alone  the  fault  ^es,  the  miiil 
that  can  never  fly  from  itself. 

Pope  says:— 

"  Men  would  be  angels,  angels  would  be  sodi^** 

FOLLIES. 

lam  not  ashamed  to  own  my  follies,  bat  la 
ashamed  not  to  put  an  end  to  them. 

CONTENTMENT. 

The  lazy  ox  wishes  for  the  horse's  trapping^ 
the  horse  wishes  to  plough.  In  my  opinion  ctA 
should  follow  with  cheerfulness  the  profeaani 
which  he  best  understapds. 

Aristophanes  (Vesp.  1481)  says:- 
"  Let  every  one  practise  the  craft  wfth  which  he  h  » 
qualnted." 

BE  WHAT  YOIT  SEEM. 

Thou  livest  as  thou  oughtest  if  thou  takestcnt 
to  be  what  thou  art  considered  by  the  world.  Al 
we  Romans  have  long  declared  thee  happy,  bat  I 
am  afraid  lest  thou  shouldest  listen  more  t» 
others  regarding  thyself  than  to  the  suggestionl 
of  thine  own  conscience,  and  mayest  imagine  t|tfl 
one  may  be  happy  who  is  other  than  wise  aal 
good. 

iEschylus  (B.  C.  Th.  566)  says:— 
*'For  he  does  not  wish  to  seem,  but  to  be  thenofaleaL 
Publius  Syrus  says:—  ^ 

"  The  question  is  what  you  are,  not  what  youare  redDOoei* 

FALSE  8BAMK. 

It  is  the  false  shame  of  fools  al4»e  tiist  hidfli 
ulcered  sores. 

A  GOOD  MAN  ACCOBDING  TO  THE  WOBLD.       | 

Whom  does  undeserved  honor  delight  or  Iji^f 
calumny  terrify,  except  the  vicious  and  the  wmi 
whose  life  requires  to  be  amended.  Who,  tta,  ii| 
the  good  man?  The  world  answers,  He  whij 
carefully  observes  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  vA\ 
swerves  not  from  the  known  rules  of  justice  and  d» 
laws ;  by  whose  judgment  many  and  weighty  cao^ 
are  decided,  whose  bail  secures,  whose  oath  maia- 1 
tains  a  cause,  yet  his  own  household  and  all  \m 
neighbors  know  that  he  is  inwardly  base,  thoogk] 
imposing  on  the  world  with  a  fair  outside.  | 

So  Matthew  zlx  17:—  ^ 

"  There  is  none  good  but  one,  that  to,  Ood:  hot  if  A»" 

enter  into  life,  keep  the  commandments. 


i» 


THE  GOOD. 

The  good  hate  sin  from  an  innate  love  <tf  vu^ 

THE  COVETOUB. 

The  covetous  is  the  slave  of  fear;  morecwr.** 
1  who  lives  in  fear,  will  ever  be  a  bondman. 


HORACE. 
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DSATH. 

Death  \a  the  last  limit  of  all  things. 

Demostlienes  (De  Ooron.  97)  says:— 

"  Death  is  the  close  of  life  to  aU  men." 

Buripfales  (Etoctr.  864)  says:— 

**Letiiotaiiiaa,thoi:^  he  maj  run  the  first  round  ineO, 
Jnagiiie  he  wiU  win  the  yictoiy,  before  he  oomes  nigh  the  Une 
wd  turns  the  goal  of  Ufe." 

Seneca  (Ad  Marc,  de  ConaoL  10)  says:— 

''Death  is  both  the  sohxtion  and  close  of  all  pains,  beyond 
Thirdi  our  erils  reach  not.** 

Shakespeare  ("Othello,**  act  y.  ac.  9)  says:— 

"  Here  is  mj  jonm^*B  end:  here  is  my  butt, 
And  very  seo-markctf  my  utmost  sail.'* 

THB  OBSCUBB. 

He  has  lived  not  ill,  who  has  lived  and  died  un- 
noticed by  the  world. 


It  was  the  maxim  of  Epicurus,  **  Lead  a  life  of  rethrement;** 
and  SuripideB  (Iphig.  in  Aul.  17)  says:—**  I  envy  the  man  who 
kispaand  throned  Ufe  without  danger,  unknown,  inglorious.** 

1EVEXNE88  OF  TXHPBB. 

Srery  phase,  aspect,  and  circnmstance  of  life 
suited  Aristippus,  though  he  aimed  at  higher  ob- 
jects, still  submitting  with  an  imruffled  counte- 
i  nance  to  the  events  of  life. 

THB  ADVAITTAOBS  OF  AIT  ACTIYB  LIFB. 

To  be  successful  in  war  and  lead  in  triumph  the 
i  captive  enemy,  makes  man  like  a  god,  and  confers 
I  immortal  honor :  it  is  no  mean  praise,  too,  to  have 
gained  the  friendship  of  the  great. 

BVBBT  MAK  CAKBOT  SUCCBED. 

It  is  not  every  one  that  succeeds  in  reaching  Cor- 
inth. 

CLAMOB8  OF  THB  IMPOBTUNATB. 

But  if  the  crow  could  have  been  satisfied  to  eat 
hifl  food  in  silence,  he  would  have  had  more  meat 
and  much  less  quarrelling  and  envy. 

VIRTUE. 

Virtue  holds  a  middle  place  between  these  two 
vices,  and  is  equally  removed  from  both. 

This  is  the  weO-known  doctrbie  of  Aristotle  (Bth.  11,  6):— 

**  Virtue  is  a  deUberate  habit,  being  in  the  mkUUe  ...  It  is 
imean  state  between  two  fatults,  one  of  excess,  the  other  of 
defect.** 

Cicero  (Brut.  40)  says:~ 

"Sinoe  every  yirtne,  as  your  old  Academy  said,  is  a  mean: 
'  both  were  anzioaB  to  follow  a  certain  mean. 

THE  BUDB  HAB  CONTBNDIBG  FOB  TBIFLB8. 

The  other  often  contends  for  things  of  no  conse- 
qaence  whatever;  armed  with  futile  arguments  he 
combats  everything  that  is  advanced. 

A  BECBBT. 

Strive  not  to  find  out  his  secrets,  and  keep  what 
is  intrusted  to  thee  though  tried  by  wine  and  pas- 
non;  praise  not  thy  own  pursuits,  nor  blame  those 
of  thy  friend. 


THE  INQIJI8ITIVE. 

Shun  the  inquisitive,  for  thou  wilt  be  sure  to 
find  him  leaky;  open  ears  do  not  keep  conaoiep^ 
tiously  what  has  been  intrusted  to  them,  ttud 
word  once  spoken  flies  never  to  be  recalled. 

Menander  (Fr.  Com.  Gr.,  p.  96  M.):~ 
**It  is  no  way  easier  to  check  the  course  of  a  heavy  stOK 
hurled  from  the  hand  than  a  word  from  the  tongue.** 
Shakespeare  C*  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,**  act  iL  sa  4| 
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A  fine  volley  of  words,  gentlemen,  and  quickly  shot  off.* 
So  Jam^B  i.  1Q* 

''Let  eveiy  man  be  swift  to  hear,  slow  to  q)eak,  alow  to 
anger.** 

BBC0MMENDATI0N8. 

Consider  again  and  agam  the  character  of  tike 
man  whom  thou  recommendest,  lest  the  faults  of 
another  should,  by  and  by,  bring  a  blush  to  thy 
cheek. 

Theognia  (988)  says:—  

*'  Never  recommend  a  man  till  thou  knowest  him  thofOOghly, 
what  he  is  in  passion,  temper  and  manners.** 

FOLLY. 

Once  deceived,  do  not  attempt  to  protect  the 
man  who  is  weighed  down  by  his  own  follies. 

THE  HOITBE  OF  A  NEIGHBOB  OB  FIBB. 

For  thy  house  is  in  danger  when  thy  nei^fhbor's 
is  in  flames :  a  fire  neglected  usually  gains  strength. 

THE  COUBT. 

A  court  attendance  seems  pleasant  to  those  who 
have  never  tried  it;  a  little  experience  convinoes 
us  of  its  irksomeness. 

Pindar  (Fr.  Hyporch.  iL  1)  says:— 

*'  War  is  pleaaant  to  those  who  have  no  experience  of  it, 
but  any  one  who  knows  it  from  the  heart  greatly  dreads 
its  approiush.** 

UKLIKB  TBMPEB8. 

The  morose  dislike  the  gay,  and  the  witty  aboiii« 
inate  the  grave. 

AN  HUMBLE  LIFE. 

A  retired  path,  where  lonely  leads  the  silent 
way. 

Pope  ("  Ode  on  Solitude  **)  expresses  the  same  idea:^ 

"  Thus  let  me  Uve,  unseen,  unknown, 
Thus  unlamented  let  me  die; 
Steal  from  the  world,  and  not  a  stone 
Tell  where  I  lie.** 

And  Gray  ("  Elegy  in  a  Ck>untry  Churchyard  **):— 
**  Along  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  life. 
They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way.*^ 

LIFE  OF  TBABQUILLITT. 

Let  me  have  what  I  now  have,  or  even  less; 
and  may  I  live  for  myself  the  remainder  of  my 
life,  whatever  time  the  gods  g^nt  me:  give  me  a 
plenteous  store  of  books  and  a  competence:  let  me 
not  oscillate  between  hope  and  fear,  anxiously 
looking  to  the  future.  It  is  enough  to  pray  to 
Jupiter  for  such  things  as  he  can  give  and  take 
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away;  let  bim  ^ve  me  life  and  wealth:  a  well- 
balanced  mind  is  what  I  shall  bestow  on  myseU. 

Shakeapeare  ("  Ab  Tou  Like  It,"  act  ii.  8c.  1)  mtb:— 
**  And  thus  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt, 
Finds  toufl^ues  tn  trees,  books  in  (he  running  broQks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  eveiything/' 

And  again  ("  Henry  IV.,"  Parti,  act  v.  sc.  1):— 

**  For  mine  own  part,  I  could  be  well  content 
Tb  entertain  the  lag- end  of  my  life 
With  quiet  hours.' 


( 
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THX  VUI^AB. 


Sometimes  the  vulgar  throng  form  a  just  Jadg> 
ment,  but  oft  they  labor  under  gross  mistakes. 


HYPOCBIST. 


What!  if  one  were  to  assume  a  grim,  stem  coun- 
tenance,  with  naked  feet  and  scanty  robe,  to  ape 
the  appearance  of  Cato,  would  he  thereby  be  rep- 
resenting the  virtues  and  manners  of  that  old 
worthy? 


UIITATOBS. 


O  imitators,  a  servile  race,  how  often  have  your 
attacks  roused  my  bile  and  often  my  laughter! 


OBIOnrAXITT. 

I  was  the  first  to  step  out  freely  along  a  hitherto 
nntravelled  route;  I  have  not  trod  in  the  footsteps 
of  others :  he  who  relies  on  himself,  is  the  leader  to 
guide  the  sWarm. 

APPLAUSE  OF  THE  POPULACE. 

I  court  not  the  favor  of  the  fickle  mob. 

Shakespeare  ("Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  act  v.  so.  2)  calls 
the  mob 

"  The  ehouiting  varletry." 

■     « 

TSABS. 

And  hence  these  tears  of  spleen  and  anger  rise. 

IKGBATITUDB  OF  MANKIND. 

They  complained  that  the  honor  they  received 
did  not  come  up  to  their  high  deserts. 

Shokeqpeare  ("  As  Ton  Like  It,*'  act  tf.  ac.  7)  says:— 

"  Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind, 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind 

As  man's  ingratitude.** 

■NVV. 

He  found  that  envy  is  only  to  be  overcome  by 
death. 

ThoordkleB  (ii.  46)  says:— 

**  Enyy  is  felt  towards  living  rivals;  that,  whicSi  does  not 
stand  in  our  way,  Is  honored  with  a  feeling  oC  love  without 
the  sUc^test  repugnance." 

And  Aristotle  (Bhet  ii.  10)  says:— 

"  No  one  feels  jealous  of  those  who  have  ezlBted  ten  thou- 
sand years  ago,  or  of  those  who  are  about  to  come  into  being, 
or  of  the  dead." 

In  the  Shakespeare  Society's  reprint  of  Forde's  "  Line  of 
Ufe,"  1680,  the  following  passage  oocutb:— 

"Great  men  are  by  great  men  [not  good  men  by  good  men] 
narrowly  sifted;  their  lives,  their  actions,  their  demeanors 
enmlned,  for  that  their  places  and  honors  are  hunted  after, 
M  the  beaaar  (beavert)  for  his  preservattons." 

8UFEBIOB  MEBFT. 

For  the  man  who  raises  himself  above  his  neigh- 
bors irritates  by  his  excessive  splendor,  and  is  only 
loTcd  after  death. 


POETASTERS. 

Physicians  practise  what  belongs  to  their  axt; 
mechanics  work  only  at  their  trade;  but  leaned 
and  imleamedy  we  all  equally  are  scribbling  vexses. 

GBBBCB. 

Greece  led  captive  her  savage  conquerors,  aad 
introduced  civilisation  to  barbarous  Latinm. 

CORRUPTION  OF  TASTE. 

But  our  knights  now  take  pleasure,  not  in  whst 
delights  the  ear,  but  in  pageant  shows  that  charm 
the  wandering  eye. 

DULNE86. 

Thou  wouldst  swear  that  he  had  been  bon  ia 

thick  Boeotian  air. 

THE  POET. 

The  expression  of  the  face  is  not  better  expressed 
by  the  sculptor's  art,  thau  are  the  life  and  man- 
ners of  heroes  in  tlie  poet*s  works.  As  for  me,  to 
celebrate  thy  exploits,  to  describe  the  lands  sod 
rivers  that  have  witnessed  thy  victories,  the  for- 
tresses thou  hast  stormed  on  tiie  peaks  of  moun- 
tains, the  barbarian  realms  thou  hast  overrun,  tke 
wars  that  have  been  gloriously  terminated  under 
thy  auspices  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  i^ates  of 
Janus  thou  hast  closed  as  the  signal  of  univeml 
peace,  I  would  renounce  forever  my  satires  sod 
prosaic  measure  if  my  strength  were  only  eqnil  to 
my  desires. 

THE  RIDICULOUS. 

i 

I 

For  man  learns  more  readily  and  rememben 
more  willingly  what  excites  his  ridicule  than  wkat    ; 
deserves  esteem  and  respect. 

SOFT  CLAY, 

Thou  mayest  mould  him  into  any  shape  Kke    , 
soft  clay.  ' 

THE  POOB. 

The  man,  who  hast  lost  hia  all,  will  go  wbeivfer 
thou  wishest. 

ATHENS. 

Indulgent  Athens  taught  me  some  of  the  bigber 
arts,  putting  me  in  the  way  to  distinguish  a  stnaKht 
line  from  a  curve,  and  to  search  after  wisdom 
amidst  the  groves  of  Academe,  but  the  hard  exigeB- 
cies  of  the  times  forced  me  from  this  channing  re- 
treat. 

MUton  (''  Paradise  Regained/*  iv.  L  S87)  flays.w 

"Where  on  the  JSgean  shore  a  city  stands. 
Built  nobly,  pure  the  air,  and  U^ht  the  soU; 
Athens,  the  eye  of  Qreeoe,  mother  of  arts 
And  eloquence,  native  to  famous  wits 
Or  hospitable,  In  her  sweet  recess, 
City  or  suburban,  stndlous  walks  sad  ahadea 
See  there  the  olive  grove  of  Academe, 
Plato's  retirement,  where  the  Attic  bird 
Trills  her  thick-warbled  notes  the  summer  loof  ." 


tiOBACE. 
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ADTAJTCnrO  TKARS. 

Waning  yeara  steal  from  u8  our  pleasures  one 
by  one;  they  have  already  snatched  away  my  jokes, 
my  loves,  my  revellinj^,  and  play. 

Wordsworth  (in  '*  The  Fountain  ")  sayB:— 
"  Thus  fares  it  still  in  our  decay, 
And  jet  the  wtoer  mind 
Xoums  less  for  what  age  takes  away 
Than  what  it  leaves  behind.'* 

And  Byron  C'  Childe  Harold/'  canio  lil.  st.  2):- 

"Years  steal 
nre  fhnn  the  mind  as  Tigor  from  the  limb; 
And  life^  enchanted  cup  but  sparkles  near  the  brim.** 

flhaksBpeare  ("  Oomedy  of  Errors,**  act  ▼.  sc.  1)  says:— 
**0h,  grief  bath  changed  me  since  yon  saw  me  last^ 
And  oaref ul  hours,  with  Time's  deformed  hand. 
Have  written  strange  defeatures  in  my  face. 
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PIFFKRElfCSS  OF  OPINIOir. 

In  short,  we  do  not  all  admire  and  love  the 
same  thing. 

DirFZBlCNCES  OF  TASTB. 

Demanding  things  quite  different  with  differing 
tute.  What  shall  I  give  them  ?  What  shall  I  re- 
Ian  f  Thou  refusest  what  the  other  demands; 
what  thou  askest  is  hateful  and  annoying  to  the 
other  two. 

URBITABILITY  OF  THE  POET. 

I  submit  to  much,  that  I  may  keep  in  good  hu- 
mor the  fretful  tribe  of  poets,  while  I  write  and 
try  by  humble  submiSBions  to  catch  public  ap- 


SELF-OONCErr  OF  A  POET. 

For  my  own  part,  I  had  rather  be  esteemed  a 
foolish  and  dull  writer,  provided  my  own  faults 
fie/me  me,  or  at  least  escape  my  notice,  than  be 
wise  and  a  prey  to  continual  vexation. 

Pope  C'  Essay  on  Man,**  iv.  860)  says: 

*'  What  is  it  tobe  wise  f 
*Tis  bat  to  know  how  little  can  be  known; 
To  see  an  othen*  faults  and  feel  om-  own.** 

ItisafBvortte  idea  of  QosOia,  found  in  hte  "  Toranato  Tteso** 

"Moved brother,  let  lis  not  forget  that  man  can  never  lay 
isUehis  own  nature.** 

And  in  his  "  Truth  and  Poetry  **  (zvL  4):— 

'*A  man  may  torn  whither  he  chooses;  he  may  undertake 
vliatever  he  may;  but  he  always  win  come  back  lo  the  path 
wMch  Nature  has  once  prescribed  to  him.** 

Bestonches  C*  Qlorieux/*  v.  8)  has  the  same  idea:— 

"I  know  it  ouly-ioo  well;  dilve  out  what  springs  firom  na- 
ton.  it  returns  at  a  gallop.** 

And  U  Fontaine  (**  Fables,**  U.  187):— 

**  Let  them  shut  the  door  in  his  face,  he  will  get  back  through 
thewindowB.*' 

But  perhaps  Frederick  the  Gteat  expresses  the  idea  as  f  or- 
.^y  as  say  of  these  when  he  says,  in  his  letter  to  Voltaire, 
*»Al9,mi:-- 

"Drtve  prejodioes  out  by  tiw  door,  they  will  reenter  by 
«•  window.*' 

PLBA6IKO  DELUSIONS. 

By  Pollux,  cruel  friends,  you  have  destroyed, 
iwt  saved  me,  in  taking  away  this  pleasure  and 
vot^tHng  me  by  force  of  such  an  agreeable  delu- 
sion. 


BICHES. 

But  if  riches  had  power  to  bestow  wisdom  and 
render  thee  less  a  slave  to  passions  and  fears,  then 
indeed  thou  mightest  blush  with  reason  if  there 
were  one  on  eai-th  more  covetous  than  thou. 

CHANGEABLENE88  OF  PBOPEBTY. 

What  boots  it  whether  the  food  thou  eatest  wag 
bought  just  now  from  the  lands  of  another,  or 
whether  it  is  the  produce  of  an  estate  thou  bought- 
est  many  years  ago  ?  He  who  bought  some  time 
ago  lands  close  to  Aricia  or  Yeii  pays  as  well  as 
thou  for  the  plate  of  herbs  he  sups  on,  though  he 
may  think  otherwise ;  he  boils  his  pot  at  uight  with 
wood  that  he  has  bought  even  as  thou  dost;  and 
yet  he  calls  the  land  his  own  as  far  as  where  a  cer- 
tain poplar  fixes  the  boundai-y  and  prevents  quar- 
rels with  his  neighbor;  as  if  anything  can  be 
called  a  lasting  possession  which  in  the  short 
space  of  a  single  hour  may  change  its  lord  and 
fall  to  other  hands  by  coaxing,  sale,  violence,  or 
certainly  at  last  by  death.  Since  thus  no  property 
has  a  lasting  tenure,  and  heir  comes  upon  heir,  as 
wave  on  wave,  what  real  benefit  is  there  in  landed 
property  and  ever-increasing  hoards  ? 

Antiphahes  (in  Grotii  Ezc.  p.  6B7)  says:— 

''Whoever  thou  art,  who  thinkest  tbat  anj" possession  Is 
lasting,  thou  art  much  mistaken.** 

So  Luke  zii.  19, 80:— 

**  And  I  will  ssy  to  my  soul,  Boul,  thou  hast  muoh  goods 
laid  up  for  many  yean;  take  thine  ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be 
merry .^  But  Qod  said  unto  him,  Thou  fool,  this  night  thy 
soul  shall  be  required  of  thee:  then  whose  shall  those  things 
be  which  thdu  hast  provided  1  ** 


OEinuS  OP  EACH  INDIVIDUAL. 

The  cause  of  the  differences  in  men  is  only 
known  to  that  mystic  genius  who  presides  at  our 
birth,  who  directs  our  horoscope,  the  god  of  na- 
ture, living  and  dying  with  each,  changeable  like 
each,  propitious  or  malign  according  as  we  obey 
his  behests. 


Menander  (Fr.  Ccm.  Or.,  p.  974)  says:— 

"  A  good  genius  is  present  to  every  man  at  his  birth  |ui  the 
director  of  his  life:  for  we  must  not  imagine  that  it  can  be  a 
bad  genius  that  injures  a  good  life.** 

Spenser,  in  his  "  Faerie  Queen  **  (ii.  12, 47),  says«— 

"Genius 
That  oelestlall  powre  to  whom  the  care 
Of  life,  and  generation  of  all* 
That  lives,  pertelnes  in  oharge  particulare, 
Who  wondrous  things  concerning  our  welfare. 
And  strange  phantomes  doth  lett  us  ofto  foresee, 
And  ofte  of  secret  ills  bids  us  beware; 
Thai  Is  oorself  e,  whom  though  we  do  not  see, 
Tet  each  doth  in  himaelfe  it  well  perpeive  to  bee: 
Therefore  a  god  him  sage  Antiquity 
Did  wisely  make,  and  good  Agdistcs  call. 


EITHEB    IMPBOVE    YOUR    LIFE,     OB     LEAVE    THE 

STAGE   OF    LIFE. 

.  What  boots  it  to  pluck  one  thorn  out  of  so 
many  ?  If  thou  knowest  not  how  to  live  sensibly, 
give  way  to  those  who  do.  Thou  hast  had 
enough  of  the  pleasures  of  life,  enough  of  feasting 
and  revellings;  it  is  time  for  thee  to  depart,  lest 
the  age,  on  whom  mirth  and  jollity  sit  well,  should 
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laagh  at  thee  as  thou  reelest,  and  hoot  thee  off 
the  stage  of  life. 

PopaC*BHiu  oa  Xan,"  UL  70)  aays:- 

"  Tboa  too  must  perish  when  thy  feast  Is  o'er. ** 

UNIFORMITY  IlECOMMENDED. 

So  that  a  heauteoua  maid  above  should  end  in  a 
hideous  fish. 

BIDICULE. 

My  friends,  were  you  admitted  to  such  a  sight, 
could  you  refrain  from  laughter  ? 

DBEA.M3  OF  THE  SICK   MAN. 

The  delusive  dreams  of  the  sick  man. 

PAINTERS  AND  POETS. 

Painters  and  poets  are  granted  the  same  licence. 
We  are  aware  of  this;  such  indulgence  we  give 
and  take. 

Diphilus  (Athen.  ▼!.  1)  sejs:— 

**  As  tra^c  writers  say,  who  alone  have  the  power  to  say 
and  do  all  things." 

Aristotle  (Metaph.  I.  8, 10)  says:— 

**  According  to  the  proverb, '  Poets  produce  many  flotioDs.*  ** 

Luclan  (Pro.  Imagg.  1^  says:— 

"  This  is  an  old  saying,  that  both  poets  and  painters  are  ir^ 
responsible." 

PURPLE  PATCHES. 

Ofttimes  to  lofty  beginnings  that  promise  much 
are  sewed  one  or  two  purple  patches,  which  may 
shine  from  far. 

CAUSE  OF  ERRORS. 

We  are  led  astray  by  the  semblance  of  what  is 
right. 

Hood  says:— 

"  For  man  may  piouft  texts  repeat, 
And  yet  religion  have  no  inward  seat** 


When  we  try  to  avoid  one  fault  we  are  led  to  the 
opposite,  unless  we  be  very  careful. 

UNIFORMITT  DESIRABLE. 

I  would  no  more  imitate  such  an  one  than  wish 
to  appear  in  public  distinguished  for  black  eyes 
and  hair,  but  disfigured  by  a  hideous  nose. 

SUBJECT  SUITABLE  TO  ABILITIES. 

Ye  writers  choose  a  subject  fitted  to  your 
strength,  and  ponder  long  what  your  shoulders 
refuse  to  bear  and  what  they  are  able  to  support. 
He  who  has  hit  upon  a  subject  suited  to  his 
powers,  will  never  fail  to  find  eloquent  words  and 
lucid  arrangement. 

Seneca  (De  Tranq.  An.  6)  says:- 

^'  In  the  next  place,  we  must  take  a  proper  gauge  of  the 
things  which  we  attempt,  and  compare  our  strength  with  the 
enterprise  in  which  we  are  about  to  engage.  For  the  individ- 
ual ought  always  to  be  superior  to  that  on  which  he  is  em- 
ployed." 

WORDS  ABB  LIKE  LEAVES. 

As  the  leaves  of  the  woods  change  at  the  fall  of 
the  year,  the  earliest  disappearing  first,  so  the  old 


crop  of  words  die  out,  and  tiiose  lately  produced 
flourish  and  are  vigorous  like  the  youthf  oL 

In  Ecclesiasticus  (zIt.  18)  we  have:— 

"As  of  the  green  leareson  athick  tree,  some  Call  and  sum 
grow;  so  is  the  generation  of  flesh  and  blood,  one  oooetk  \» 
an  end  and  another  Is  bom. 

WORDS* 

All  the  works  of  man  will  perish,  stOl  less  caa 
we  expect  that  the  bloom  and  grace  of  langwiy 
will  continue  to  flourish  and  endure.  Many  wovdi 
will  revive  which  have  been  long  in  oblivion,  and 
others  will  disappear  which  are  in  present  repute, 
if  usage  shall  so  will  it,  in  whose  power  ia  the  de- 
cision, the  law,  and  the  rule  of  speech. 

Roscommon  thus  translates  this  passage  (**Axt  of  Fos- 
tiy"):- 

"  Men  ever  had,  and  ever  will  have,  leave 
To  coin  new  words  well  suited  to  the  age. 
Words  are  like  leaves,  some  wither  evety  year. 
And  every  year  a  younger  race  sucoeeda. 
Use  may  revive  the  obsoletest  words, 
And  banish  those  that  now  are  most  in  vogue; 
Use  is  the  Judge,  the  law  and  rule  of  qpeeeh.'* 

CBITIC8. 

Critics  dispute,  and  the  question  is  still  viide- 
cided. 


Let  each  subject  have  its  own  peculiar  style,  and 
keep  it,  if  what  is  becoming  be  our  objectb 

BOMBAST* 

Each  throws  aside  high-sounding  exprcssioin 
and  words  a  foot  and  half  long. 

MAH   EASILY  AFFECTED  TO  GBEBF  OB  JOT. 

As  man  laughs  with  those  that  laug^  ao  he 
weeps  with  those  that  weep;  if  thou  wish  me  t» 
weep,  thou  must  first  shed  tears  thyself;  then  tfcj 
sorrows  will  touch  me. 


Aristotle  (Rhet  iiL  7,  S)  says:— 

"  The  audience  always  ^ympatfaiaeB  with  him  who 
paiheticaUy.*' 

Plato  (Ion.  c.  6,  or  B8S  B.)  says:— 

*''■  I  am  constantly  looking  down  from  my  seat  above 
those  who  are  weeping,  or  looking  fleroely,  or 
unison  with  what  is  related." 

Boscommon  thus  translates  the  passage:— 

"  We  weep  and  laugh,  as  we  see  otben  do; 
He  only  makes  me  sad  who  shows  the  wVt 
And  first  is  sad  himself ." 

Churchffl  r  The  Rosdad,"  L  801)  says:— 

But  spite  of  all  the  criticising  elves. 
Those  who  would  make  us  f eel— mnit  fM 


(I 


AH  ACTOB. 

Words  of  sorrow  become  the  sorrowful;  meoa^ 
ing  words  suit  the  passionate;  sportive  ezpm- 
sions  a  playful  look;  serious  words  become  ft0 
grave;  for  nature  forms  us  from  our  very  biitfc 
capable  of  feeling  every  change  of  fortune;  the 
delights  the  heart  with  mirth,  transports  to  n^ 
or  wrings  the  sad  soul  and  benda  it  down  toeaztk 
In  course  of  time  she  teaches  the  tongue  to  be  the 
interpreter  of  the  feelings  of  the  heart 
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BoaoommoQ  traofilates  the  paasa^  tKus:— 

"*  Your  looks  most  alter  as  your  subject  does. 
From  kind  to  flense,  from  wanton  to  severe 
(Or,  as  Pope  has  it,  *From  gmwe  to  gay;  trcm  Ittely  to 
severe*); 

For  nature  forms  and  softens  us  within, 
And  writes  our  fortune's  changes  in  our  face.** 

AcmLLES. 

Let  him  be  intrepid,  fierce,  unforgiving,  impetu- 
ous, and  declare  that  laws  were  not  made  for  him, 
claiming  everything  by  his  sword. 

UOTFOBMITY. 

Let  him  from  the  beginning  to  the  closing  scene 
maintain  the  character  he  has  assumed,  and  be  in 
every  way  consistent. 

TBANSLATION. 

Nor  shouldst  thou  translate  word  for  word  like 
a  faithful  interpreter. 

■ 

BoscoBunon,  on  '*  Translated  Verse,**  says:— 
'*  *Ti8  true,  composing  is  the  nobler  part, 
But  good  translation  is  no  easy  art** 

THK  MOUNTAIIT  IN  LABOB. 

What  ^11  this  boaster  produce  worthy  of  such 
mouthing?  ?  The  mountain  is  in  labor;  lo,  a  ridic- 
ulous mouse  will  spring  forth. 

This  is  a  Greek  proverb  preserved  by  Athenseus  (xiv.  6):— 
"*  The  moimtain  was  in  labor,  and  Jupiter  was  frightened, 

but  it  brou«;ht  forth  a  mouse.** 
"Qreat  cry  and  little  wool,  as  the  feUow  said  when  he 

•beared  his  hogs.*' 

A  FLABH  ENDINO  IN  BHOKB. 

He  does  not  begin  with  a  flash  and  end  in  smoke, 
but  tries  to  rise  from  a  cloud  of  smoke  to  light. 

DIFFEBBNCES  OF  AGE. 

You  must  strictly  attend  to  the  manners  suited 
to  every  age,  and  give  to  each  season  and  tlie 
varying  years  of  life  the  peculiar  graces  that  be- 
long to  them.  The  child,  who  has  learned  to 
speak  and  walks  with  firmer  step,  loves  to  play 
with  his  equals,  is  quick  to  feel  and  equaUy  so  to 
lay  aside  resentment,  changing  his  feelings  from 
moment  to  moment.  The  beardless  youth,  having 
got  rid  of  his  tutor,  Joys  in  his  horses,  dogs,  and 
the  games  of  the  sunny  Campus,  3rielding  like  wax 
to  every  evil  impression,  rough  to  reproof,  slow  in 
attending  to  his  true  interests,  lavish  of  his  money, 
presumptuous,  amorous,  and  swift  to  leave  what 
bad  before  pleased  his  fancy.  Our  inclinations 
baring  undergone  a  change,  the  age  and  spirit  of 
manhood  seeks  for  wealth  and  friendships,  is  a 
skive  to  ambition,  is  cautious  of  doing  what  he 
may  afterwards  repent;  a  thousand  ills  encompass 
the  aged;  either  he  Uves  to  amass  wealth,  which 
be  fears  to  make  use  of,  or  else  he  manages  every- 
thing with  a  cold  and  tiiuid  touch,  procrastinat- 
hig,  slow  to  entertain  hopes,  attached  to  life, 
morose,  complaining,  a  praiser  of  the  times  when 
be  was  a  boy,  the  scourge  and  chastiser  of  the 
young.  Years  in  life's  full  tide  bring  many  bless- 
ings; the  ebb  carries  many  away. 


Bophodes  (AJaz,  661)  speaks  thus  of  youth:— 
**  Yet  even  now  I  have  thus  much  to  be  envious  of  thee, 
that  thou  art  sensible  of  ncme  of  these  present  evils.    For  in 
feeling  nothing  is  centred  the  sweetest  life,  until  thou  learn 
to  teow  what  it  Is  to  be  ta^ipy,  wlMt  il  k  to  feelpain.** 
Ora^says:— 

"  Ah  !  how  regardless  of  their  doom 
The  little  victims  play  ! 
No  sense  have  they  of  His  to  oome, 
No  care  beyond  to-day.** 

Shakespeare  thus  describes  the  ages  of  man  ("As  Yon  Lto 
It,'*  act  iL  so.  7):— 

"  AH  the  world's  a  stage. 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players: 
Th^  hare  their  exits  and  their  entrances; 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts. 
His  acts  being  seven  ages.    At  first  the  infant. 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms; 
And  then  the  whining  school-boy,  with  his  satdhel. 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping,  like  snail. 
Unwillingly  to  schooL    And  then,  the  lover, 
Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woeful  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistrees'  eyebrows.    Then,  a  soldier. 
Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard. 
Jealous  in  honor,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel, 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
Even  m  the  cannon's  mouth.    And  then,  the  Justice, 
In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lined. 
With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut. 
Full  of  wise  saws  and  modem  instances; 
And  so  he  plays  his  part.    The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  sUpper'd  pantaloon, 
Witii  spectacles  on  noee,  and  pouch  on  side. 
His  youthful  hose,  well-sayed,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  shanks;  and  his  big  manly  voice, 
Turning  again  towards  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  the  sound.    Lest  scene  of  all. 
That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history. 
Is  second  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion: 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everything.** 

THE    EYE. 

That  which  is  conveyed  through  the  ear,  affects 
us  less  than  what  the  eye  receives,  and  what  the 
spectator  sees  himself. 

Herodotus  (i.  8)  says:— 

"  For  the  ear  of  man  is  toss  to  be  trusted  than  the  eyes.*' 
Herrick  ('*  The  Hesperides,**  Aphorism  No.  166)  says:— 

"  We  credit  most  our  sight;  on^  eye  doth  please 
Our  trust  ^ar  more  than  ten  ear  witnesses.'* 

A  OOD. 

Let  no  deily  intervene,  unless  some  difficulty 
arise  which  is  worthy  of  a  god's  unravelling. 

Plato  (Oratyl.  c.  86, 4S5,  D.)  says:— 

**  As  ^e  writers  of  tragedies,  when  they  are  in  difficulty, 
fly  to  their  machinery,  and  introduce  the  gods.'* 

Cicero  ateo  (Nat.  Deor.  1,  90)  says:— 

*'  As  tragic  poets,  when  you  are  unable  to  wind  up  yoat 
ttrgumeot  in  any  other  way,  you  have  recourse  to  a  god.** 

GBEEK  AUTH0B8. 

Make  the  Grecian  models  your  supreme  delight; 
read  them  by  day  and  study  them  by  night. 

COBBBGTION  OF  STYLE. 

Latlum  would  not  have  been  more  famed  for 
the  bravery  of  her  citizens  and  her  deeds  of  arms 
than  for  her  literary  works,  if  our  poets  had  not 
refused  to  submit  to  the  labor  and  delay  of  cor- 
rection. Ye  descendants  of  Pompilius,  condenm 
the  poem,  which  the  toil  of  many  a  day  and  many 
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an  erasure  has  not  brought  into  perfect  shape,  and 
which  has  not  been  polished  to  a  nicety  like  the 
sculptor's  statue. 

t 

A  POET. 

For  doubtless  he  will  obtain  the  reward  and 
fame  of  a  poet»  if  he  shall  never  submit  to  the  bar- 
ber Licinus  a  head  not  to  be  cured  by  the  crop  of 
three  Anticyras. 

Plato  (Ion.  c.  6, 584^  B.)  says  of  a  poet:-^ 

"  For  a  poet  is  a  light  thing,  with  wings,  sacred,  unable  to 
oompose  poatiy  till  he  is  inspired,  and  out  of  his  sober  senses, 
his  imagination  being  no  longer  under  his  control.  For  while 
aperson  is  in  complete  possession  of  his  wt^  he  6annot  com- 
pose verses  or  speak  oracularly.** 

CRITIC. 

Therefore  I^  shall  act  as  whetstone,  which, 
though  unable  to  cut  of  itself,  can  give  an  edge : 
though  I  write  nothing  myself,  I  shall  point  out 
the  way  to  others,  and  teach  thorn  the  rule  which 
ought  to  be  their  guide. 

Anicrates  being  asked  why  he  did  not  himself  speak,  when 
he  taught  others  to  be  orators,  answered  (Flut.  Vit.  z..  Or.  p. 
888,  E.):— 

"  Whetstones  are  not  themselves  able  to  cut,  but  make  iron 
sharp  and  capable  of  cutting. 


»» 


GOOD  BBNSIC. 

The  knowledge  of  men  and  manners  is  the  first 
prij;iciple  and  fountainhead  of  good  writing. 

I^nginUB  (De  Subl.  c.  8)  says:— 

**  For  as  there  are  five  sources  most  productive  of  sublim- 
ity, .  .  .  the  first  and  most  powerful  is  a  strong  spring  of 
ocmmon  sense." 


DRAMATIC  POET. 

He  who  knows  the  duties  that  he  owes  to  his 
J^atherland  and  friends,  the  affection  due  to  a  par- 
ent and  brother,  how  a  guest  ought  to  be  treated, 
the  obligations  imposed  on  a  senator,  judge,  and 
f^enerals  in  active  campaign,  such  a  man  cannot 
but  know  what  is  the  proper  cbaracter  to  be  as- 
algned  to  each. 

KATUSB. 

I  shall  tlien  recommend  the  poet  who  aims  at  be- 
ing a  skilful  imitator  to  have  nature  before  his 
eyes  as  the  great  pattern  of  life  and  manners,  and 
to  draw  from  this  source  the  lineaments  of  truth. 
For  it  often  happens  that  a  comedy,  full  of  beau- 
tiful sentiments  and  where  the  charactei-s  are 
strongly  marked,  though  it  be  in  other  respects 
void  of  grace,  good  versification  or  art,  succeeds 
better  and  charms  the  people  more  than  pieces 
full  of  sound  signifying  nothing.  The  muse  has 
bestowed  genius,  a  full  and  rich  diction  on  the 
Greeks,  who  court  nothing  but  praise. 

POETS. 

It  is  Ae  object  of  poets  to  instruct  or  to  please, 
or  to  mingle  the  two  together,  instructing  while 
they  amuse.  Do  you  wish  to  instruct  ?  Be  brief, 
that  the  mind  may  catch  thy  precepts  and  the 
more  easily  retain  them. 


BUPBBFLUITT. 

Everything  that  is  superfluous  flows  out  of  the 
mind,  like  a  liquid  out  of  a  full  vessel. 

PROFIT  AND  PLEASURE. 

To  gain  the  applause  of  all,  what  is  useful  most 
be  mixed  with  the  agreeable,  and  they  must  never 
be  separated. 

BEAUTIES  MORE  NUMEROUS. 

But  where  beauties  in  a  poem  are  more  nume^ 
ous,  I  shall  not  be  offended  by  a  few  faults,  which 
{.rise  from  pardonable  negligence  and  frail^,  so 
natural  to  man. 

HOMER. 

I  too  am  indignant  when  honest  Homer  nods, 
though  in  a  long  work  it  is  allowable  for  sleep  to 
creep  over  the  writer. 

POEMS  AND  PICTURES. 

« 

Poems  are  like  pictures;  some  charm  the  nearer 
thou  standest,  others  the  farther  thou  art  distant; 
this  loves  the  shade,  that  likes  a  stronger  light 
I  which  dreads  not  the  critic's  piercing  eye;  this 
gives  us  pleasure  for  a  single  view,  and  that  ten 
times  repeated  still  is  new. 

POETASTERS. 

Poets  are  not  allowed  to  be  in  the  second  rank; 
neither  gods  nor  men  nor  booksellers'  shops  pe^ 
mit  it:  all  revolt  against  it 

MINERVA  UNWILLING. 

As  for  thee,  I  know  that  thou  wilt  neither  do 
nor  say  anything  against  thy  natural  bent;  thon 
hast  too  much  good  sense  and  too  good  an  unde^ 
standing.  Yet  if  thou  art  tempted  hereafter  to 
write  some  work,  let  it  be  submitted  to  tie  judg- 
ment of  the  critic  MaBcius,  to  that  of  thy  father 
and  mine,  and  keep  it  in  thy  portfolio  for  nine 
years.  Wliile  thy  manuscnpt  is  unpublished,  thon 
canst  erase  whatever  thou  choosest;  but  a  work, 
like  a  word  once  uttered,  cannot  be  recalled. 

IS  A    GOOD    POEM    THE    PRODUCTTION    OF    ART  OB 

NATURE? 

It  has  long  been  a  question  whether  a  high-cltti 
poem  be  the  result  of  nature  or  art.  For  my  own 
part,  I  do  not  sec  what  art  could  do  vntbout  the 
aid  of  nature,  nor  nature  without  art;  they  require 
the  assistance  of  each  otlier,  and  ought  always  to 
be  closely  united.  Observe  the  wrestlers;  if  thej 
be  anxious  to  carry  off  the  prise,  tliey  are  not  sat- 
isfied with  having  their  body  supple  and  sJisi; 
they  exercise  tliemselves,  endure  heat  and  cokL 

A  FLATTERER. 

As  those  who  are  hired  to  mourn  at  funerals  ut 
more  vociferous  in  their  grief  than  tliose  who  we 
sincerely  afflicted,  in  like  manner  the  flatterer  is 
much  louder  in  his  praise  than  the  real  friend. 
We  are  told  that  when  men  of  high  rank  are  pi^ 
pared  to- honor  any  one  with  their  friendship,  th^ 
try  them  with  wine,  to  see  if  they  are  worthy  0^ 
this  distinction. 
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La  BodieftmcaDld  8R78  of  flattefy:— 

"  Jlatteiy  iB  false  monej,  whiofa  would  not  pan  curreiK  U 
It  were  not  for  our  yanity. " 

And  again:— 

**  We  aometimes  think  that  we  hate  ilatteiy,  but  we  only 
bote  the  way  in  which  we  are  flattered. 


tt 


TBZFLB8. 

Trifles,  such  as  these,  lead  to  serious  mischief. 

LESCH. 

Like  a  leech  that  wiU  not  qmt  the  skin  till 
gosrged  with  blood. 


JUVENAL. 

FLOT7BI8HSD  ABOT7T  A.D.  90. 

DsciMr^s  Junius  Juvenalis  was  bom  at  Aqui- 
oun,  or  at  least  resided  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  in  that  town.  Of  his  history  no  facts  have 
come  down  to  us  on  which  much  dependence  can 
be  placed.  Ho  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a 
freedman,  and  was  much  occupied  for  many  years 
in  declamation  more  for  pleasure  than  profit,  de- 
voting the  latter  part  of  his  life  to  tlie  composition 
of  satirical  poetry.  Some  of  his  satires  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  court,  and  Domilian  appointed 
him,  though  he  was  nearly  eighty  years  of  age, 
nnder  the  semblance  of  honorable  distinction,  to 
the  command  of  a  body  of  troops  that  were  quar- 
tered in  the  most  remote  district  of  Egypt,  where 
lie  is  said  to  have  died  from  vexation  and  disgust. 
The  extant  works  of  Juvenal  consist  of  sixteen 
satires. 

A  LISTENBB. 

Am  I  always  to  be  a  listener  only?  Shall  I 
never  repay  in  kind,  though  plagued  so  often  with 
ttie  Theaeid  of  Codrus,  hoarse  with  reciting  it? 

PAPEB. 

To  spare  paper  that  is  sure  to  be  wasted. 

8ATIBE. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  world  it  is  difficult 
not  to  write  lampoons. 

SPLEEN  FEOM  SESHTO  THE  UlTWOBTHY. 

For  who  can  brook  the  wickedness  of  this  city 
and  be  so  steeled  as  to  restrain  his  pen,  when  he 
sees  pass  the  spick-span  new  litter  of  the  lawyer 
Matho,  filled  with  his  fat  corporation. 

*  HOHOB  SXAJEBYSS  Olf  UKIVSB8AI.  PBAI8S. 

Dare  some  deed  to  merit  the  prison  of  the  tiny 
Oyaros  if  thou  wishest  to  be  a  man  of  note. 
Honesty,  nowadays,  is  commended,  and  starves 
onnniversal  praise. 

BATIBE. 

If  nature  denies  the  ability,  my  indignant  feel- 
ings would  of  themselves  give  birth  to  verses, 


whatever  be  their  powers;  such  as  mine  and  Cln- 
vlenus. 

SUBJECTS  OF   SATIBB. 

Whatever  men  engage  in,  their  wild  desires, 
fears,  rage,  pleasures,  joys,  and  varied  pursuits 
form  the  motley  subject  of  my  page. 

DEATH. 

Hence  sudden  death  and  age  without  a  wilL 

**  Sodden  deetniction  was  imaged  by  the  Qreaks,  as  ^wv 
nrepdvy  '  destniction*!  wing.' 


II 


There  will  be  nothing  more  that  posterity  can 
add  to  our  immoral  habits;  our  descendants  must 
have  the  same  desires  and  act  the  same  follies  as 
their  sires.    Every  vice  has  reached  its  zenith. 

HENCE  THE  CAUSE  OF  ANOBB. 

Hence  the  cause  of  rage  and  tears. 

HTPOCBIST. 

Who  pretend  to  be  Curii  and  live  the  life  of 
Bacchanals. 

HTPOCBIST. 

Trust  not  to  outward  show. 

THE  6BACCHI. 

Who  could  endure  the  Gracchi  if  they  were  to. 
rail  at  the  seditious  mob  ?  Who  would  not  con« 
found  heaven  with  earth  and  sea  with  heaven,  if 
Yerres  were  to  pretend  to  hate  a  thief,  Milo  a 
murderer?  If  Clodius  were  to  decry  adultery, 
Catiline  accuse  Cethegus  of  factious  views?  If 
Sylla's  three  pupils  were  to  declaim  against  Sylla's 
proscriptions  ? 

THE  BAD. 

There  is  wonderful  unanimity  among  the  disso- 
lute. 

THE  POWBBFUI<  ABE  ACqurTTTED. 

The  verdict  acquits  the  raven,  but  condemns  the 
dove. 

TheOermanB  say:— 

"  We  hang  the  paltry  thief,  but  let  the  big  go  free.** 
**  One  man  may  steal  a  horse,  while  another  may  not  look 
over  the  hedge.' 


11 


A  WICKED  MAN. 

No  one  ever  reached  the  climax  of  vice  at  one 
leap. 

So  Psahn  brfx.  S7:— 
'*  Add  iniquity  unto  their  iniqul^." 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  ("  A  King  and  no  King/*  act  v.  ic;  4) 
says:— 

"  There  is  a  method  In  man*s  wickedness, 
It  grows  up  by  deij^-^es." 

And  Sir  P.  Sydney  ("  Arcadia,"  bk.  L)  :— 
"There  is  no  man  suddenly  either  ezoeOently  good  or  ex« 
tremelr  eviL" 
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ATHSIBM. 

That  there  are  departed  spirits  and  subterranean 
regions  below  Charon's  pole,  and  filthy  frogs  in  the 
Stygian  pool,  that  so  many  souls  are  ferried  across 
in  one  frail  boat  not  even  boys  believe,  except  they 
be  so  young  as  not  to  be  charged  for  their  bath. 

CHABACTEB  OF  THE  BOMAKS. 

What  could  I  do  at  Rome  ?  I  cannot  teach  my 
lips  to  lie.  If  a  book  be  bad,  I  cannot  praise  it  and 
beg  a  copy.  I  am  no  astrologer ;  I  neither  will  nor 
can  promise  a  father's  death :  I  have  never  ezarn^ 
ined  the  entrails  of  a  toad  for  poison. 

FREBDMBN. 

Hinions,  then  lords  of  every  princely  dome. 

THE  GREEKS. 

Bid  the  hungry  Greek  go  to  heaven  I    He'll  go. 

So  Johnson  :— 

"  All  sciences  the  hungry  Monaiear  knows. 
And  bid  him  go  to  hell~to  hell  he  goee." 

A  FLATTEBEB* 

This  nation,  deeply  versed  in  flattery,  praises 
the  conversation  of  an  ignoramus,  the  face  of  a 
supremely  ugly  friend. 

THE  GBEEKS. 

There  every  man  is  an  actor.  Do  you  smile  ? 
His  sides  burst  witli  laughter;  if  he  spies  a  tear  in 
a  friend's  eye,  he  melts  in  tears,  though  in  reality 
he  feels  no  grief.  If  at  mid-winter  you  ask  for  a 
little  fire,  he  calls  for  his  great-coat  If  you  say 
I  am  hot,  he  breaks  into  a  sweat. 

MONEY. 

In  proportion  to  the  money  a  man  keeps  in  his 
chest  is  credit  given  to  him. 

POVEBTY. 

Cheerless  poverty  has  no  greater  evil  than  that 
it  makes  man  the  contempt  and  laughter  of  his 
fellows, 

POVERTY. 

Those  with  difficulty  emerge  from  obscurity 
whose  noble  qualities  are  depressed  by  narrow 
means  at  home;  but  at  Rome  for  such  like  the  at- 
tempt is  still  more  hopeless ;  it  is  only  at  an  ezor^ 
bitant  rate  that  a  wretched  lodging  can  be  got,  a 
mean  attendance,  and  frugal  cheer. 

APING  OUB  BETTEBS. 

This  is  a  fault  of  which  we  are  all  guilty.  Here 
we  all  in  the  midst  of  poveiiy  ape  our  betters. 
Why  should  I  take  up  your  time?  Everything  at 
^me  is  very  dear. 

A  man's  own  is  pbbcious,  howeveb  small. 

It  is  something  in  any  place  and  in  any  retreat 
whatever  to  have  made  oneself  master  even  of  a 
single  liaard, 

THE  POOR. 

Mark  the  prelude  of  this  miserable  fray,  if  fray 
it  can  be  called,  where  he  only  cudgels  and  I  only 


bear.  He  stands  in  front  of  you  and  orders  yoa 
to  stand.  Obey  you  must.  For  what  can  you  do, 
when  he  who  gives  the  orders  is  maddened  with 
wine  and  at  the  same  time  stronger  than  you. 
'* Whence  do  you  come?"  he  thunders  out 
"  With  whose  vinegar  or  beans  are  you  stuffed? 
What  cobbler  has  been  feasting  with  you  <nx 
chopped  leek  or  boiled  sheep's  head?  Don't  you 
answer?  Speak  or  be  kicked  I  Say  where  do  you 
hang  out,  or  in  what  beggar's  stand  shall  I  find 
you?"  Whether  you  attempt  to  speak  or  retire 
in  silence  is  all  the  same.  They  beat  you  and  then 
make  you  to  find  bail  to  answer  for  the  assanlt 
This  is  a  poor  man's  liberty. 

ANOTHER  CRISPmUS. 

Once  more  behold  Crispinus,  and  often  shall  I 
have  to  summon  him  to  the  stage. 

THE  GUILTY. 

What  matters  It,  then,  in  what  long  colonnada 
he  tires  his  mules?  through  what  extensive  glades 
his  rides  extend?  how  many  acres  near  to  the  Fo- 
rum, and  what  palaces  he  has  bought?  Peace 
visits  not  the  guilty  mind. 

So  PBalm  xzztt.lO  :— 

**Many  sorrows  shall  be  to  the  wic!ced." 

A  TYRANT. 

For  tyrant's  ears,  alas!  are  ticklish  things. 

THE  COWARDLY. 

He  never  attempted  to  swim  against  the  current 
nor  was  he  a  citizen  who  dared  speak  with  bold 
freedom  and  sacrifice  his  life  for  truth. 

This  last  expression  was  a  favorite  saylns  of  Roussesn. 
THE  GREAT  AND  GOOD. 

Would  that  he  had  devoted  to  such  trifles  as 
these  all  those  years  of  cruelty,  during  which  he 
robbed  the  city  of  those  mighty  and  iUustrioos 
spirits  unchecked,  and  with  none  to  avenge  the 
dead! 

GENEROSITY. 

No  one  looks  for  such  gifts  as  Seneca,  Piso,  or 
Cotta  used  to  send  to  their  humble  friends;  for  in 
days  of  old,  generosity  was  of  higher  valne  than 
birth  or  power. 

THE  BSLFI8H. 

Be,  as  many  now  are,  luxurious  when  a]oiie» 
parsimonious  to  your  guests. 

A  RARREN  WIFE. 

A  barren  wife  procures  , 
The  kindest,  truest  friends;  such,  then,  be  yonzt. 

A  GOOD  DIITKER. 

He  thinks  you  a  vile  slave,  drawn  by  the  sneS 
of  his  warm  kitchen. 

DOWRY. 

And  'twas  her  dower  that  winged  the  uoernB? 
dart 
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SaSCBIPTION  OF  A  BICH  AND  NOBLB  WIFB. 

A  very  phoenix  npon  earth,  aii<T  rare  as  a  black 
swan — ^who  could  endare  a  wife  in  which  all  excel- 
lencies are  united?  I  would  rather,  far  rather, 
marry  a  country  girl  of  Yenusia,  than  thee,  O 
Cornelia,  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  if  along  with  thy 
mightiness  thou  bronghtest  a  proud  and  disdain- 
ful spirit,  and  countest  as  part  of  thy  dower  the 
innumerable  triumphs  of  thy  family.  Away,  I 
beg,  witii  thy  Hannibal  and  Syphax  conquered  in 
his  camp— troop,  with  the  whole  of  thy  Carthage. 

GBBEK  LAKOUAOE. 

Eveijthing  is  in  Greek,  while  surely  it  is  more 
disgraceful  not  to  know  our  mother-tongue, 

I«BT  MT  WILL  STAlfD  FOB  A  BBA80N. 

When  a  man's  life  is  in  debate,  no  deliberation 
is  too  long.  Fool,  so  a  slave  is  a  man!  He  may 
haTo  done  nothing  deserving  of  death;  I  grant  it,  I 
wiU  it,  I  insist  on  it  I  My  will;  let  that,  sir,  for 
a  reason  stand. 

WOMBN. 

There  is  scarcely  a  single  cause  in  which  a 
woman  is  not  in  some  way  engaged  in  fomenting 
the  suit. 

'*  Womeii*8  jan  breed  meo^s  wars.'* 
CTJBTAIK  LECTUBE8. 

The  marriage-bed  is  still  the  scene  of  strife  and 
mutual  recriminations;  there  quiet  never  comes, 
that  comes  to  all. 

CBOCOOILB  TBABS. 

With  tears  in  abundance,  ever  at  her  call  and 
ready,  only  waiting  her  orders  which  way  to  flow. 

BYILS  OF  PBACE. 

Kow  we  are  suffering  all  the  evils  of  long  peace. 
Luxury  more  terrible  than  war,  broods  over  Rome, 
and  avenges  the  conquered  world. 

THE  KEEPEBS. 

^*Put  on  a  lock;  keep  her  in  confinement."  But 
who  is  to  keep  the  keepers  themselves? 

ITCH  OF  SCBIBBLIKO. 

An  incurable  itch  of  scribbling  clings  to  many, 
and  grows  inveterate  in  their  distempered  breast. 

TO  pautt  a  chabacteb. 

Such  an  one  as  I  cannot  paint  in  words,  though 
I  can  body  him  forth  in  my  mind's  eye. 

BEPETmON. 

'.  It  is  repetition,  like  hashed  cabbage  served  for 
each  repast,  that  wears  out  tlie  schoolmaster's 
Hfe. 

Shakespeare  ("  King  John,"  act  ilL  sc.  4)  sajs:-- 

'  life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twlc»-t(4d  tale, 
Vexfng  (he  dull  ear  of  a  deowqr  man. 
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ALL  WISH  TO  KKOW. 

All  wish  to  know;  but  none  the  price  will  pay. 

A  WHITS  CBOW. 

Yet  he  indeed  was  lucky,  a  greater  rarity  than 
a  white  crow. 

TBACHBBS. 

Lightly  lie  the  turf,  ye  gods,  and  void  of  weight, 
on  our  grandsires'  shades,  and  round  their  uiti 
may  the  fragrant  crocus  bloom  and  eternal  spring, 
who  maintained  that  a  tutor  should  have  the  place 
and  honor  of  a  revered  parent. 

PEDIOBEE. 

What  are  the  wondrous  merits  of  a  pedigree? 
What  boots  it,  Ponticus,  to  be  accounted  of  an 
ancient  line  and  to  display  the  painted  faces  of 
your  ancestors? 

A  GENTLEMAN. 

Though  all  the  heroes  of  thy  line  bedeck  thy 
halls,  believe  me,  virtue  alone  is  true  nobility. 
Be  a  Paulus,  Cossus,  Drusus  in  moral  character. 
Let  the  bright  examples  of  their  lives  be  placed 
before  the  images  of  thy  ancestors.  Let  that, 
when  thou  art  consul,  take  the  place  of  thy  rods. 
Oh  give  me  inborn  worth !  If  thou  really  merit  the 
character  of  blameless  integrity,  of  staunch  love 
of  justice  both  in  words  and  deeds,  then  I  reoog- 
m'ze  thy  right  to  be  esteemed  a  gentleman. 

Tennyson  C*  Lady  dara  Vere  de  Vere  "):— 
"  However  It  be,  it  seems  to  me 
Tls  only  noble  to  be  good; 
Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 
And  simple  faith  than  Norman  bk>od.*^ 


THE  lONOBLT  BOBN. 
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You  are  the  populace,"  he  says,  "the  very 
dregs  of  the  people;  not  a  man  of  you  can  tell  me 
where  his  father  was  bom— but  I  am  a  Cecropid ! " 
*'  Long  life  to  thee,  and  mayest  thou  revel  in  the 
delights  of  such  a  descent!  Yet  from  the  lowest 
of  the  people  thou  wilt  find  a  Roman  distinguished 
for  his  eloquence.  It  is  he  that  usually  defends 
the  suits  of  the  ignorant  noble.  From  the  toga'd 
crowd  will  come  one  that  can  solve  the  knotty 
points  of  law  and  the  enigmas  of  the  statutes." 

COMMON  SENSE. 

For  in  that  high  state  a  perception  of  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  others  rarely  shall  we  find. 

Seneca  (De  Benef.  1.  IS)  says:— 

**In  the  conferring  of  kindnesses  let  there  be  a  due  percep- 
tion of  the  wants  of  others;  let  tinne,  place,  and  parties  Ytv 
taken  into  consideration." 

TO  BUILD  ON  THE  FAME  OF  OTHEBS. 

It  is  sad  to  build  on  another's  fame,  lest  the 
whole  pile  fall  to  the  ground  when  the  supporting 
pillars  are  withdrawn.  Stretched  on  the  ground, 
the  vine's  weak  tendrils  try  to  clasp  the  elms  they 
drop  from.  Prove  thyself  bmve,  a  faithful  guard- 
ian, an  incorruptible  judge.  If  ever  thou  be  sum- 
moned witness  in  a  dubious  and  uncertain  cause, 
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though  Phalaris  himself  command  thee  to  for- 
swear thyself,  and  dictate  the  perjuries  with  his 
bull  placed  before  thy  eyes,  deem  it  the  highest 
crime  to  prefer  existence  to  honor,  and  sacrifice 
for  life  life's  only  end. 

So  Matthew  tvL  96:— 

"•  For  what  is  a  man  profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole 
world,  and  lose  his  own  aoal?  or  whfeC  shall  a  man  give  in  ex- 
change for  his  soul? " 

VICE  IN  HIGH  PLACES. 

Vice  glares  more  strongly  in  the  public  eye  as 
he  who  sins  is  high  in  power  or  place. 

SlOirS  OF  TOUTH. 

Brief  let  onr  follies  be;  and  youthful  sin 
Fall  with  the  firstlings  of  the  manly  chin. 

SENECA  AND  NEBO. 

Who,  Nero,  so  depraved,  if  choice  were  free, 
To  hesitate  'twixt  Seneca  and  thee? 

ANCE8T0B8. 

I  had  rather  that  vile  Thersites  were  thy  sire, 
so  thou  wert  like  Achilles,  and  couldst  wield 
Yulcanian  arms,  than  that  Achilles  should  be  thy 
father,  and  thou  be  like  to  vile  Thersites.  And 
yet,  however  far  thou  tracest  thy  descent  and 
name  back,  thou  dost  but  derive  thy  origin  from 
the  infamous  sanctuary.  The  first  of  thy  ances- 
tors, whoever  he  was,  was  either  a  shepherd  or 
else — what  I  would  rather  not  mention. 

THE   TONGUE. 

The  tongue  is  the  vile  slave's  vilest  part 

YOUTH. 

For  the  short-lived  bloom  and  contracted  span 
of  brief  and  wretched  life  is  fast  fleeting  awayl 
While  we  are  drinking  and  calling  for  garlands, 
ointments,  and  women,  old  age  steals  swiftly  on 
with  noiseless  step. 

It  istbw  translated  hy  Offford:— 

"  Itie  noiseless  foot  of  Time  steals  swiftly  by^ 
And  ere  we  dream  of  manhood  age  is  nigh.'* 

BLINDNESS   OF  HAN. 

In  every  clime,  from  Gades  to  Ganges'  distant 
stream,  few  can  distinguish  between  what  is  really 
a  blessing  and  its  opposite,  freed  from  the  clouds 
of  mental  error.  For  what  is  there  that  we  either 
seek  or  shun  from  the  dictates  of  reason  ?  What 
is  there  that  thou  beginnest  so  auspiciously  that 
thou  dost  not  repent  of  thy  undertaking  and  the 
accomplishment  of  thy  wishes?  Too  indulgent 
heaven  has  overturned  whole  families  by  grant- 
ing their  owners'  prayers.  We  beg  for  what  will 
injure  us  in  peace  and  injure  us  in  war.  To  many 
a  full  and  rapid  flow  of  eloquence  has  proved 
fatal.  Even  strength  itself  is  fatal.  Hilo,  trust- 
ing to  his  muscles,  met  his  death. 

Cicero  (De  Fin.  i.  IS)  says:— 

"  The  grantfng  of  desires  has  overthrown  not  only  single 
individuals  but  whole  famiUet.** 


And  Shakespeara  fliyt:— 

*'  We,  igDORut  of  ooraeivas. 
Beg  often  our  own  harms,  which  the  wise 
Deny  us  for  our  good:  so  find  we  profit 
By  losing  of  our  {Mttyers."* 

And  Roscommon  thus  tells  tlM  story  of  Ifllo:^ 

**  n<w»M>fnlMir  lf|lo*8 

Wedged  ill  the  timber  which  he  strove  to 
THE  POOB. 

It  is  nuwly  that  a  maraader  pays  hia  virit  to  a 

garret. 

GOLD. 

The  traveller  with  empty  pockets  will  sing  even 
in  the  bandit's  face.  The  prayers  that  are  gener- 
ally flrst  offered  up  and  best  known  in  our  tempks, 
are  that  our  riches  and  wealth  may  increase,  that 
our  money-chest  be  the  largest  in  the  whole 
Forum.  But  no  aconite  is  drunk  from  earthoi- 
ware.  Then  is  the  time  to  dread  it  when  thon 
quaffest  from  jewelled  cups  and  the  ruddy  Setiae 
glows  in  the  broad  gold. 

Ovid  (Nuz.  48)  says  to  the  same  effect:— 

"  Thus  the  traveller  who  knows  that  he  possesses  aaylliiag 
of  value  is  afraid  of  being  waylaid:  the  empty-handed  goes 
on  his  Journey  in  safety. '  * 

A  VEBBOBE  EPISTLE. 

A  huge,  wordy  letter  came  to-day 
From  Capre». 

PUBLIC  CORRUPTION. 

Ever  since  we  sold  our  votes  to  none,  the  people 
have  thrown  aside  all  anxiety  for  the  public  weaL 
For  that  sovereign  people  that  once  gave  aw^ 
military  commands,  consulships,  legions,  every- 
thing, now  bridles  its  desires,  and  anxiously  prays 
only  for  two  things — ^bread  and  the  games  of  the 
circus.  , 

LOVE    OF    POWER. 

'Tis  nature  this;  even  those  who  want  the  will 
Pant  for  the  dreadful  privilege  to  kill. 

HIGH   FORTUNE. 

•  For  he,  who  wished  for  excessive  honors  sad 
prayed  for  excessive  wealth,  was  raising,  stage 
above  stage,  a  tottering  tower,  only  that  the  fall 
might  be  the  greater,  ''  with  hideous  ruin  and 
combustion  down.'' 

Johnson  says:— 

"  What  gave  great  Yilliers  to  th'  assassin's  knifSe, 
And  fiz*d  disease  on  Harley^s  closing  life  f 
What  murdered  Wentworth,  and  what  exiled  Bj&^ 
By  kings  protected  and  to  kings  allied  T 
What  but  the  wish  indulged  in  courts  to  shine, 
And  power  too  great  to  keep  or  to  resign.' 


i» 


CICERO   AKD   DEM08THEHES. 

'*  How  fortunate  a  natal  day  was  thine» 
In  that  late  consulate,  O  Bome,  of  mine!'' 

He  might  have  scorned  the  swords  of  Animiy 
if  he  had  uttered  nothing  better  than  this.  I  hd 
rather  write  poems,  a  common  Jest,  than  thee,  di- 
viue  Philippic,  of  distinguished  fame,  thatseoooii 
scroll  I  A  cruel  fate,  too,  carried  him  off,  whom 
Athens  used  to  admire,  while  his  eloquence  ove^ 
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awed  the  fierce  democracy  and  ''^ulndafed  over 
Greece."  With  inauspicious  gods  and  adverse 
fate  was  he  bom,  whom  his  father,  blear-eyed 
with  the  grime  of  the  glowing  mass  sent  from  the 
coalf  the  pincers,  sword-forging  anvil,  and  sooty 
Vulcan,  to  study  rhetoric. 

Hilton  (**  Paradise  Regained,"  bk.  iv.  L  867)  says  of  Demos- 


**  llience  to  the  famous  oratom  repaJr, 
Those  ancients,  whoqe  resistJeas  eloquence 
Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democraty." 

FAME. 

So  much  greater  is  the  thirst  for  fame  than  gen- 
erous deeds.  For  who  is  willing  to  embrace  vir- 
tue herself,  if  thou  takest  away  its  reward?  And 
yet,  in  former  days,  this  desire  of  a  few  for  glory 
has  been  the  ruin  of  their  native  land ;  that  long- 
ing for  immortality  and  those  monumental  in- 
scriptions to  grace  the  marble  that  guard  their 
ashes;  though  to  rend  these  the  destructive 
strength  of  the  barren  fig-tree  is  sufficient.  Since 
even  to  sepulchres  themselves  fate  hath  fore-or- 
dained their  day  of  doom.  Weigh  the  dust  of 
HannibaL  How  many  popnds  wilt  thou  find  in 
that  mighty  general!  Yet  this  is  he  who  will  not 
be  confined  within  the  limits  of  Africa,  lashed  by 
tiie  Mauritanian  ocean,  and  stretching  even  to  the 
steaming  Nile,  and  then  i^ain  to  the  races  of  the 
(Ethiopes  and  their  tall  elephants. 

^JT«Q  thus  expreaaes  the  same  idea:— 

**  Weighed  in  the  balance,  hero  dust 
Is  rile  as  vulgar  clay ; 
Thy  scales,  Mortality!  are  just 
To  all  that  pass  away.'* 

OLOBY, 

• 

What  then  ensued?  Oh  glory!  this  self -same 
nan  is  conquered,  and  flying  with  headlong  haste 
to  exile,  sits,  a  mighty  and  strange  suppliant,  at 
the  palace  door  of  the  Bithynian  king  till  his  maj- 
esty be  pleased  to  wake.  That  soul,  whose  frown 
alarmed  the  world,  shall  be  put  an  end  to  neither 
by  swords,  nor  stones,  nor  javelins,  but  a  ring  will 
be  the  avenger  of  CannsB's  fatal  field  and  its 
mighty  carnage.  Fly,  madman,  climb  the  rugged 
Alps  that  thou  mayest  please  the  rhetoricians  and 
be  a  theme  at  school !  One  world  was  too  small 
for  the  youth  of  Pella.  He  gasps  for  breath  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  universe,  poor  soul,  as 
though  immured  in  Gyaros'  small  rock  or  tiny  Se- 
riphos.  When,  however,  he  shall  have  entered 
witiiin  Babylon's  brick  walls,  he  will  be  content 
with  a  sarcophagus.  Death  alone  proclaims  the 
trae  dimensions  of  our  puny  frames. 

Tslerius  Maximus  (viii.  14)  puts  these  words  into  the  mouth 
of  Alexander: — 

""Ah  me  miserable!  that  I  have  not  yet  got  possession  of 
ooeworid." 

DESCRIPTION  OF  OLD  AGS. 

"Life,  length  of  life!  give  many  years,  O  Jupi- 
ter," This  thou  prayest  for  whether  sick  or  well. 
Bat  with  what  unceasing  and  grievous  ills  is 
old  age  loaded?  First  of  all,  a  face  hideous  and 
ghastly,  changed  from  its  former  self;  for  a  smooth 


skin,  a  hide  with  scruff  overgrown,  and  flabby 
cheeks,  and  such  wrinkles  as  many  a  grandamape 
is  seen  to  scrape  in  her  wizened  jowl  in  Tabraca's 
thick  woods. 

Euripides  (Fr.  Incert  48)  >- 

"  Oh  old  age,  in  what  hopes  of  pleasure  thou  induigeet? 
Every  man  wishes  to  reach  thee:  and  haring  made  trial,  re- 
pents: as  there  is  nothing  worse  in  mortal  life.** 

Antiphanes  (BY.  Com.  Gr.  p.  670,  M.)  says:— 

*'  Our  life  much  resembles  wine;  when  there  is  only  a  little 
remaining,  it  becomes  vinegar:  for  all  the  ills  of  hmnan  na- 
ture crowd  to  old  age  as  if  it  were  a  workshop.*' 

AnUphanes  (Fr.  Com.  Gr.  p.  614,  M.)  says:— 

**  Oh  old  age,  how  much  desired  and  blest  thou  art  by  all 
men,  then  when  thou  art  present,  how  sad  and  full  of  misery! 
no  one  speaks  weU  of  thee,  but  every  one,  who  speaks  wisely, 
q>eaks  ill  of  thee.** 

Compare  Hamlet*s  speech  to  Polonius,  and  "  As  Tou  Lflce 
It*'CactU.  sc.  7):- 

"  His  big  manly  voice. 
Turning  again  towards  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  its  sound.** 

Mrs.  ThnUe  ("  Three  Warnings  **):— 

"  The  tree  of  deepest  root  is  found 
Least  willing  still  to  quit  the  ground; 
^Twas  therefore  said,  by  ancient  sages, 
That  love  of  life  increased  with  years 
8o  muidi,  that  in  our  later  stages 
When  pains  grow  sharp,  and  sickness  rages, 
The  greatest  love  of  life  appears.** 

BEAUTY  AND  MODSBTT. 

For  rarely  do  we  meet  in  one  combined 
A  beauteous  body  and  a  virtuous  mind. 

PBAYEB  TO  THE  GODS. 

Must,  then,  men  pray  for  nothing?  If  thou  take 
my  advice,  thou  wilt  allow  the  gods  themselves  to 
decide  what  is  best  for  us  and  most  suitable  for 
our  circumstances.  For  instead  of  our  imaginary 
bliss,  the  gods  will  give  us  real  good.  In  trutii, 
man  is  dear.er  to  the  gods  than  to  himself.  Led  on 
by  the  impulse  of  our  feelings,  by  blind  and  head- 
long  passion,  we  petition  for  wife  and  children; 
but  they  aloilfe  know  what  kind  of  wife  and  chil- 
dren they  will  prove.  That,  however,  you  may 
have  something  to  pray  for  and  may  present  at  their 
shrines  thy  pious  offerings,  be  this  thy  prayer: 
Youchsafe  me  health  of  body  and  peace  of  mind; 
pray  for  a  firm  soul,  proof  against  the  threats  of 
death,  that  reckons  the  closing  scene  of  life  among 
nature's  kindly  boons,  that  can  patiently  endure 
the  labors  of  life,  that  is  able  to  restrain  anger 
and  desire  alike,  and  counts  the  cares  and  tolls  of 
Hercules  to  be  far  preferable  to  the  wanton  nights, 
rich  banquets,  and  downy  couch  of  Sardanapalus. 
I  teach  thee  what  blessings  thou  canst  bestow  on 
thyself.  The  only  certain  road  to  peace  of  mind 
is  through  a  virtuous  life.  If  we  were  wise,  we 
should  see,  O  Fortune,  nothing  divine  in  thee;  it  is 
we  ourselves  that  have  made  thee  a  goddess,  and 
placed  thy  throne  in  heaven. 

Socrates  in  Plato  (Alcib.  U.  6):— 

'*  That  poet,  Alcibiades,  was  not  far  from  being  a  wise  per- 
son, who,  finding  himself  connected  with  some  sensdeas 
friends,  doing  and  praying  for  things  which  it  would  be  bet- 
ter for  them  to  be  without,  though  they  thought  otherwise, 
mode  use  of  a  prayer  In  common  for  all  to  this  eitecc:  *0 
Jupiter,  our  king,  grant  to  us  whatever  is  good,  whether  we 
pray  for  it  or  not;  but  avert  what  is  evil,  even  though  we 
offer  our  prayers  to  obtain  it.'  ** 
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And  in  respect  to  children,  Soentes  says  (Aloib.  !i.  5):~ 
**  And  in  regard  to  diUdrenf  you  will  find  in  the  lame  way 
how  that  8om»  penons,  after  havinff  prajred  that  they  might 
be  btoflsed  with  them,  have,  when  they  are  bom,  f omid  th^n- 
s^yee  OTerwhebned  in  the  greatest  oalamitifw  and  miseries. 
For  some,  whose  children  *  are  given  over  to  work  all  unclean- 
nesB  with  greediness,'  have  passed  their  whole  lives  In  sorrow: 
while  others,  though  their  chlldreir  were  well-behaved,  having 
lost  them,  have  felt  the  sorrows  of  life  not  leas  acutely  than 
the  others,  wishing  that  their  children  had  never  been  bom/* 
Shakespeare  (^'  Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  act  ii.  sc.  1):— 

**  We  ignorant  of  ourselves. 
Beg  often  our  own  harms,  which  the  wise  powers 
Deny  us  for  our  good;  so  And  we  profit, 
By  lostaig  of  our  prayers.** 

"  Health  of  body  and  peace  of  mind.**  This  is  what  Epi- 
curus prayed  for  (Biog.  La6rt.  vi.  181):— 

**  Neither  to  have  pain  in  body,  nor  to  be  troubled  in  spirit.** 

Bo  Jeremiah  vi.  16:— 

**  Ask  where  is  the  good  way  and  walk  therein,  and  ye  shall 
find  rest  for  your  souls.** 

KNOW  THYSELF. 

I  should  with  reason  despise  that  man  who 
knows  how  much  Atlas  soars  above  all  other 
mountains  in  Africa,  and  yet  is  ignorant  how 
much  a  small  purse  differs  from  an  iron-bound 
chest.  ''  Know  thyself  "  oame  down  from  heaven 
to  be  impressed  in  living  characters  upon  thy 
heart,  and  even  pondered  in  thy  thoughts. 

KNOW   THYSELF. 

In  great  concerns  and  small,  one  must  know 
one's  own  measure  even  when  going  to  buy  a  fish, 
lest  thou  shouldst  long  for  a  mullet,  when  thou 
hast  only  money  for  a  gudgeon  in  thy  purse. 
What  is  to  be  the  end  of  thee  if  thy  throat 
widens  as  thy  pockets  shrink;  when  thy  patri- 
mony and  whole  fortune  is  squandered  on  thy 
b^ly,  that  deep  abyss,  which  can  hold  everything, 
tend,  cattle,  horses,  silver,  gold. 

PLEASUBSS. 

Our  very  sports  by  repetition  tire, 

But  rare  delight  breeds  ever  n^  desire. 

AVABICX. 

Some  men  do  not  make  fortunes  for  the  sake  of 
living,  but,  blinded  by  avarice,  liTe  for  the  sake  of 
money  only. 

BEMOBSE. 

Man,  wretched  man,  whene'er  he  stoops  to  sin, 
Feels,  with  the  act,  a  strong  remorse  within. 

GONBCIENCB. 

By  the  verdict  of  his  own  breast  no  guilty  man  is 
ever  acquitted. 

MODEBATION. 

Let  us  lay  aside  all  inordinate  complaints.  A 
man's  grief  ought  never  to  show  itself  beyond  due 
bounds,  but  be  proportioned  to  the  blow  it  has 
received. 

WISDOM    BY  EXPEBIBNGE. 

Tet  we  deem  those  too  happy  who,  with  daily 
life  for  their  instructress,  have  learnt  of  old  ex- 
perience to  endure  the  inconveniences  of  life  and 
not  shake  off  the  yoke. 


8o  Mflton  say8:-»- 
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That  which  before  us  lies  in  dally  UCe, 
Is  the  prime  wisdom." 

THE    GOOD. 

The  Good,  alas,  abb  few  !    "  The  valued  file,'' 
Less  than  the  gates  of  Thebes,  the  mouths  of  Kik! 

So  Genesis  zvlii.  tt:— 

''And  he  said,  .  .  .  Peradventore,  ten  shall  he  found  Obr. 
And  he  said,  I  win  not  destroy  it  for  ten's  sake.*^ 

THE  GODS  AS   WITNESSES. 

For  'tis  so  common,  in  this  age  of  ours, 
So  easy,  to  contemn  the  Immortal  Powers, 
That,  can  we  but  elude  man's  searching  eyes, 
We  laugh  to  scorn  the  witness  of  the  skies. 

SLOWNESS  OF  PUNISHMENTS  AND  FATES  OF  MKS. 

All  powerful  though  the  wrath  of  the  gods  my 
be,  yet  certainly  it  is  slow-paced.  If,  tiierefofB, 
they  prepare  to  punish  all  the  guilty,  when  viU 
they  come  to  me?  But,  besides,  I  may  perdmioe 
find  that  the  divinity  may  be  appeased  by  prayers: 
it  is  not  unusual  with  him  to  pardon  such  peqn- 
ries  as  these.  Many  commit  the  same  crimes  with 
results  widely  different.  One  man  is  crocifiedas 
a  reward  of  his  villany,  another  ascends  a  throaa 

Euripides  (Fr.  Inoert  S)sayB:— 

^'  Vengeance  advancing  boldly  will  not  strike  yon-fas 
afraid— in  front,  nor  any  other  wicked  man,  but 
sUently  and  with  slow  foot,  will  grasp  the  eooundrelB 
she  falls  In  with  them." 

Young  says:— 

"  One  to  destroy  is  murder  by  the  law* 
And  gibbets  keep  the  lifted  hand  in  awe; 
To  murder  thousands  |akes  a  specious  name, 
War's  glorious  art,  and  gives  Immortal  fsme." 

MONEY. 

And  money  is  bewailed  with  deeper  sighs, 
Than  friends  or  kindred,  and  with  louder  cries. . 

PHIL060PBY. 

Divine  philosophy  weeds  from  our  breast,  by 
degrees,  full  many  a  vice  and  every  kind  of  enor. 
She  is  the  first  to  teach  us  what  is  right:  for  re- 
venge is  ever  the  abject  pleasure  of  an  abjeet 
mind.  Be  assured  of  this,  since  no  one  delights 
more  in  revenge  than  poor  weak  womaaldud. 
Tet  why  should  you  imagine  that  those  hife 
escaped  whom  their  mind,  weighed  down  by  a 
sense  of  guilt,  keeps  in  constant  terror  and  laskM 
with  an  invisible  thong,  while  conscience,  as  tiidr 
tormentor,  plies  a  scourge  unmarked  by  huisaa 
eyes?  Nay,  fearful  is  their  punishment,  and  far 
more  terrible  than  those  which  the  sangninaiy 
Cseditius  invents  or  Rhadamanthus;  bearings  » 
they  do,  in  their  own  breast,  day  and  nif^t,  a 
witness  against  themselves. 

WICKEDNESS  DBYISED  IS  DONE. 

For,  IN  THE  EYEtOF  HBAYEN,  a  wickcd  dssd 
Devised,  is  done. 
Shakespeare  ("  King  John,"  actlv.  ac  9 )  says:— 
"  The  deed  which  both  oar  toogtieB  held  vile  to  i 
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'« Wbat  is  fhe  sin  which  te  not 
SiBlaitidfr  Can  drcumstanoes  make  sin 
Orvktaer'* 

""XupiiiiiaheB  theaotioa,  but  God  the  intention/' 
THK  KATUBB  OF  WICKBD  MEN. 

The  nature  of  the  wicked  is  in  general  fickle  and 
Tariable.  While  they  are  engaged  in  their  evil 
deeds,  they  have  resolution,  and  more  than  enough. 
When  they  haTe  accomplished  their  foul  acts,  then 
it  is  tiiat  they  begin  to  feel  the  difference  between 
right  Mid  wroag. 

KATCBB  PiXBD. 

Incapable  of  change,  Nature  still 
Becors  to  her  old  habits. 

HBA.TBV  HXUHBB  DBAF  SOB  BI^IKB. 

Thou  wilt  exult  in  the  bitter  punishment  of  the 
hated  scoundrel,  and  at  length  with  joy  confess 
ttat  BO  one  of  the  gods  is  either  deaf  or  blind  like 
Tiiesias. 

A  PBTTT  TYUAjf T. 

Who,  the  stem  tyrant  of  his  small  domain, 
The  Polypheme  of  his  domestic  train. 

PATBBKAI.  EXAMPLE. 

The  examples  of  vice  that  we  witness  at  home 
eorrupt  us  more  speedily  and  sooner  when  they  in- 
sinuate themselves  into  our  minds  sanctioned  by 
lliose  on  whom  our  earliest  thoughts  dwell.  Such 
practices  may,  perhaps,  be  spumed  by  one  or  two 
youths  whose  hearts  have  been  fonned  by  God 
with  kindlier  art  and  moulded  of  a  purer  clay. 
But  their  sire's  footsteps,  though  they  desei've  to 
be  shunned,  lead  on  the  rest,  and  the  path  of  in- 
veterate profligacy  that  has  long  been  pointed  out 
to  them  lores  them  on. 

SoSThnolhyliLlS:— 

''But  evil  men  and  seduoera  diaB  wax  vorw  and  worde,de- 
<«htiSf  and  being  deceived.' 
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TOTTTH. 

Since  we  are  all  too  ready  to  follow  the  example 
tetbythe  depraved  and  wicked:  a  Catiline  thou 
nayest  see  in  any  people  under  any  sky,  but  a 
Bratos  or  a  €ato  thou  wilt  nowhere  find.  Let  no 
unmodest  sight  or  word  approach  the  doors  which 
elose  upon  your  child. 

CHIIiDBEN. 

His  child's  unsullied  purity  demands  the  deepest 
reverence  at  a  parent's  hand.  When  thou  art  con- 
templating some  base  deed,  forget  not  thy  child's 
lender  yean,  but  let  the  presence  of  thy  infant 
sen  act  as  a  check  on  thy  headlong  course  to  sin. 

8oE{dte8iaiMTL4:— 
^  "And,  ye  Catbera,  provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath;  but 
Ms  them  up  In  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord/^ 

EYIL  BXAMPLB. 

With  what  front  canst  thou  exercise  the  poiwers 
of  a  tather,  thou  who  thyself,  though  tottering  on 
ttie  verge  of  the  grave,  dost  worse  than  this  ? 


TRB  JBWS. 

Some,  whose  fate  it  is  to  have  a  father  who  rev- 
erences the  Sabbath,  bow  down  to  nothing  except 
the  clouds  and  the  Divinity  of  heaven;  regarding 
with  equal  loathing  the  flesh  of  man  and  swine,  fol- 
lowing the  tradition  of  their  lathers.  Soon,  too, 
they  submit  to  circumcision.  Taught  to  deride 
the  Roman  ritual,  they  study,  observe,  and  rever- 
ence those  Jewish  statutes  found  in  the  mystic 
volume  of  Moses — such  as  never  point  the  road  or 
make  the  fountain  known  except  to  the  circum- 
cised alone.  But  their  bigot  father  taught  them 
this,  who  whiled  away  each  seventh  revolving  day 
in  sloth,  and  kept  aloof  from  life's  daily  duties. 

AVABIGB, 

"  What  does  the  world  say  !  How  sounds  the 
loud  trumi>et  of  slanderous  fame  ?  "  *^  What  mat- 
ters that  to  me  ?  '*  says  he;  '^  I  had  rather  have  a 
lupin's  pod  added  to  my^tore  than  that  the  whole 
neighborhood  should  praise  me,  if  I  am  to  be 
cursed  with  the  scant  produce  of  a  small  estate." 

Diphllus  (Fr.  Com.  Qr.  p.  1091,  H.)  says:— 

"  If  it  were  not  for  the  love  of  grasping,  there  would  not  be 
a  single  wicked  man  in  the  world.  That  shows  the  real  love 
of  money,  when,  f orgettfaig  to  look  at  what  is  Just,  thoo  art 
altogether  the  slave  of  gain." 

BICHBS. 

For  he  who  wishes  to  become  rich,  wishes  to  be- 
come so  speedily. 

So  Proverbs  xzviiL  20:— 
**H6thatmakethha0tetoberieh,8haU  not  be  fainooent." 

* 

MONEY. 

Gain  smells  sweet  from  any  source.  Let  this 
saying  be  always  on  thy  tongue — worthy  of  the 
gods,  and  even  of  Jove  himself— No  one  asks  thee 
how  thou  gettest  it,  but  get  it  thou  must. 

This  alludes  to  Vespasian's  answer  to  Titus  ( Suet.  Veep.  88>. 

VICE. 

No  one  thinks  it  enough  to  sin  just  so  much  as 
thou  allowest,  they  go  far  beyond  the  limit  as- 
signed them. 

WEAI/TH. 

Wretched  is  the  guardianship  of  a  large  fortune. 

NATUBB  AND  WISDOM. 

Nature  and  wisdom  never  are  at  strife. 

StrPEESTITION. 

Oh  holy  nations !    Sacro*sanct  abodes  I 
Where  every  garden  propagates  its  gods. 

BIGOTRY. 

On  both  sides  a  deadly  hate  arises  on  this  ac- 
count, because  each  hates  its  neighbor's  gods,  be* 
lieving  those  only  to  be  gods  which  itself  wor* 
ships. 

THE  WICKED. 

Now  earth,  grown  old  and  frigid,  rears  with  pain 
i  A  pigmy  brood,  a  weak  and  wicked  train. 
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FEELING  HBASTS. 

Nature  proclaims  that  she  has  given  mankind 
feeling  hearts  by  giving  us  tears.  This  is  the 
greatest  boon  that  she  has  bestowed  upon  us.  In 
this  way  she  bids  us  sympathize  with  the  misfort- 
unes of  a  sorrowing  friend,  bewail  the  prisoner's 
fate  or  the  misery  of  the  orphan,  compelled  to 
summon  his  guardian  to  court  that  he  may  recover 
his  inheritance,  so  soft  his  tresses  and  so  bedewed 
with  tears  that  thou  wouldst  doubt  his  sex  and 
take  him  for  a  girl.  It  is  as  Nature  bids,  when  we 
mourn  some  young  maiden  conveyed  to  the  grave 
before  her  time,  or  some  infant  just  shown  on 
earth  and  hurried  to  the  tomb.  For  what  good 
man,  who  that  is  worthy  of  the  mystic  torch,  such 
an  one  as  Ceres'  priest  would  have  him  be,  ever 
deems  the  woes  of  others  not  his  own?  This  it  is 
that  distinguishes  us  from  the  brute  creation,  and 
therefore  we  alone,  gifted  with  superior  powers 
and  capable  of  things  divine,  fitted  for  the  prac- 
tice and  reception  of  every  useful  art,  have  re- 
ceived from  high  heaven  a  moral  sense  denied  to 
creatures  prone  and  downward  bent.  In  the  be- 
ginning the  Almighty  Creator  of  this  vast  fabric 
breathed  life  in  ihemj  a  reasoning  soul  in  us,  that 
mutual  kindness  might  be  lighted  up  in  our  hearts 
to  return  the  good  which  others  did  us. 

BEABS  AOBEE. 

Bears,  savage  to  others,  are  yet  at  peace  among 
themselves. 


comprised  in  142  books,  of  these  cnly  35  have  de- 
scended, though  we  possess  summaries  of  the: 


Theocritus  (Idjll  iz.  81)  says,  in  like  maimer:— 
"  Cicala  is  dear  to  cicala,  ant  to  ant,  hawks  to  hawks;  but 
to  me  the  Muse  and  son^." 
It  is  the  common  prorerb— 

"  Birds  of  a  feather  flock  together.** 

So  Eccleslasticus  ziii.  16:— 

"All  flesh  consorteth  according  to  kind,  and  a  man  will 
deaTetohisUke.** 
And  again  (xzvii.  10):— 

"  The  birds  will  return  to  their  like." 


LIVY. 

BOBN  B.C.  59— DIED  A.D.   17. 

Lnnus,  the  celebrated  Roman  historian,  bom  at 
Patavium,  the  modem  Padua,  B.C.  59,  in  the  con- 
sulship of  Caesar  and  Bibulus,  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  at  Rome,  where  his  literary  talents 
gained  him  the  patronage  and  friendship  of  Au- 
grustus.  He  must  have  enjoyed  great  influence  at 
the  imperial  court,  and  became  so  distinguished 
that  a  Spaniard,  as  Pliny  (Ep.  ii.  3)  tells  us,  trav- 
elled from  Cadiz  to  Rome  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  him,  and  when  he  had  satisfied  his  curi- 
osity, immediately  returned  home.  He  was  mar- 
ried, and  left  at  least  two  children.  These  are  all 
the  particulars  that  have  come  down  to  us  respect- 
ing him.  The  only  extant  work  of  Livy  is  a  His- 
tory of  Rome,  extending  from  the  foundation  of 
the  city  to  the  death  of  Dnisus,  B.C.  9,  which  was 


CHILDBBN. 

Children,  a  bond  of  union  than  which  the  hu- 
man heart  feels  none  more  endearing. 

WOBIEN. 

To  these  persuasions  was  added  the  soothiag 
behavior  of  their  husbands  themselves,  who 
urged,  in  extenuation  of  the  violence  they  had 
been  tempted  to  commit,  the  excess  of  pawiim 
and  the  force  of  love:  arguments  than  which 
there  can  be  none  more  powerful  to  assuage  the 
irritation  of  the  female  mind. 

THE  BAD. 

Evil  is  fittest  to  consort  with  its  like. 

FATHERLAKD. 

Affection  for  the  soil  itself,  which,  in  length  of 
time,  is  acquired  from  habit. 

A  KIXG. 

A  king  was  a  human  being;  from  him  a  request 
might  be  obtained,  whether  right  or  wrong;  with 
him  there  was  room  for  favor,  and  for  acts  of  kind- 
ness; he  could  be  angry,  and  he  could  forgive;  he 
knew  a  distinction  between  a  friend  and  an  enemy. 

LAW. 

Law  is  deaf,  inexorable,  calculated  rather  for 
the  safety  and  advantage  of  the  poor  than  of  the 
rich,  and  admits  of  no  relaxation  or  indulgence,  if 
its  bounds  are  transgressed.  Men  being  liable  to 
so  many  mistakes,  to  have  no  other  security  but 
innocence  is  a  hazardous  situation. 

FACTtON. 

A  spirit  of  faction,  and  men's  regard  to  their 
own  private  interests,  things  which  ever  did,  and 
ever  will  impede  the  public  counsels. 

So  Matthew  xxlv.  IS:— 

"  And  because  iniquity  shall  abound,  the  love  of  maqy  shall 
wax  oold." 

CIVIL  DISSBNBIDN8. 

Civil  dissensions,  the  only  infection,  the  only 
poison  that  operated,  so  as  to  set  limits  to  the 
duration  of  great  empires. 

HONOB  DECLINED. 

So  true  it  is,  that  honor  prudently  declined, 
often  comes  back  with  increased  lustre. 

So  Matthew  xtU.  4:— 

**  Whosoerer  therefore  shall  humble  himaelf  as  tldi  llfls 
child,  the  same  is  greatest 'in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.** 

6BATIFICATI0N  OF  WISHX8. 

The  gratification  of  their  wishes,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  instantly  begat  disgust. 

PRESENT  STTFFEBnrOS. 

Men  feel  more  sensibly  the  weight  of  present 
sufferings  than  of  such  as  exist  only  in  appreben- 
sioa 
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QBBAT  AiriMOBITIXS. 

Great  contests  generally  excite  great  animosi- 

PBIDB. 

That  the  pmiisbments  which  attended  pride  and 
eruelty,  though  they  might  come  late,  were  not 
Ifl^t. 


lilBEBTY. 

!  So  difficult  is  it  to  preserve  moderation  in  the 
pnertiiig  of  liberty,  while,  under  the  pretence  of 
idedre  to  balance  rights,  each  elevates  himself  in 
IBch  a  manner  as  to  depress  another;  for  men  are 
^  by  tiie  very  measures  which  they  adopt  to 
ptt  themselves  from  fear,  to  become  the  objects 
tf  fear  to  others,  and  to  fasten  upon  them  the 
len  of  injustice  which  they  have  thrown  off 

im  tiieir  own  shoulders,  aa  if  there  existed  in 
a  peri>etaal  necessity  either  of  doing  or  of 

ienng  injury. 

PBIVATS  nrrsBEST. 

Itiesults  from  the  nature  of  the  human  mind, 

it  he,  who  addresses  the  public  with  a  view  to 

[own  particular  benefit,  is  studious  of  rendering 

more  generally  agreeable  than  he  who  has 

other  object  but  the  advantage  of  the  public. 

A  GOOD  NAMS. 

The  loss  of  reputation  and  the  esteem  of  man- 
are  of  importance  beyond  what  can  be  esti- 


rAcnoNB. 

F!Mtions  which  have  proved,  and  will  ever  con- 
to  prove,  a  more  deadly  cause  of  downfall  to 
states  than  either  foreign  wars,  or  famine, 
pestilence,  or  any  other  of  those  evils,  which 
are  apt  to  consider  as  the  severest  of  public 
ities  and  the  effects  of  divine  vengeance. 

HBCS86ITT. 

Keceasity  is  the  last  and  strongest  weapon. 

REWARDS. 

There  was  nothing  which  men  would  not  under- 
take, if  for  great  attempts  great  rewards  were 
^oposed. 

MJBBIT. 

Success,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  attended 

nerit 

PUBLIC  FAVOBS. 

Honors  and  public  favors  sometimes  offer  them- 
ifelTes  tiie  more  readily  to  those,  who  have  no  am- 
biticm  for  them* 

PUBASUJUE. 

Toil  and  pleasure,  in  their  natures  opposite,  are 
jet  linked  together  in  a  kind  of  necessary  connec- 

tioo. 


most  ready  on  every  occasion  to  undertake  the 
largest  share  of  toil  and  danger,  is  the  least  active 
in  plundering. 

*  WAR. 

War  has  it^  laws  as  well  as  peace, 

FORTUNB. 

When  Fortune  is  determined  upon  the  ruin  of  a 
people,  bhe  can  so  blind  them  as  to  render  them 
insensible  to  danget  even  of  the  greatest  magni- 
tude. ^ 

WOB. 

Woe  to  the  vanquished! 

AOYBBSITT. 

Adversity  reminds  men  of  religion. 
80  Pialin  IzzTllL  8:— 


Ui 


I  remembered  God,  and  was  troiiUed:  I  complained,  and 
my  spirit  was  orerwhelmed. 


»* 


I 


THB  BBAVB  MAIT. 

It  is  generally  the  case,  that  the  man  who  is 


WOMAN. 

The  merest  trifles  will  often  affect  the  female 
mind. 

THOSe  ON  A  LBYBL  WITH  US. 

It  is  certain  that  scarcely  any  man  can  bear  to 
be  surpassed  by  those  nearest  their  own  leveL 

FATB. 

As  it  frequently  happens  that  men,  by  endeay- 
oring  to  shun  their  fate,  run  directly  upon  it» 

THE  BRAVB. 

The  event  afforded  a  proof  that  fortune  aasists 
the  brave. 

ENVY. 

Bnvy»  like  flame,  soars  upwards. 

THE  FAVOR  OF  GOD. 

The  issue  of  every  human  undertaking  depends 
chiefly  on  men's  acting  either  with  or  without  the 
favor  of  the  gods. 

KINGS. 

Kings  being  not  only  free  from  every  kind  of 
impediment,  but  masters  of  circumstances  and  sea- 
sons, make  all  things  subservient  to  their  designs, 
themselves  uncontrolled  by  any. 

THE    OAULS. 

In  their  first  efforts  they  are  more  ttian  men,  yet 
in  their  last  they  are  less  than  women. 

THE  ASSAILANT. 

He  who  makes  the  attack  has  ever  more  confi- 
dence and  spirit  than  he  who  stands  on  the  defen- 
sive. 

DEPBB68ING  THB  SUPEBIOR. 

The  practice  of  depressing  the  merit  of  his  su- 
perior—a practice  of  the  basest  nature,  and  which 
has  become  too  general,  in  consequence  of  the  fa- 
vorable  success  so  often  attending  it. 
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A  MILD  OOYEBlTMBirT. 

A  mild  and  equitable  tfOTemmeiit  tihati  which 
there  is  no  stronger  bond  of  loyalty. 

A  GOOD  COMHAITDSB. 

To  a  good  commander  fortune  is*  matter  of 
Blight  moment;  wisdom  and  prudence  control  and 
govern  all  things. 


FOOL. 

He  is  the  first  man,  in  point  of  abilities,  who  of 
himself  forms  good  counsels;  the  next  is  he  who 
submits  to  good  advice;  he  who  can  neither  him- 
self form  good  counsels  nor  knows  how  to  comply 
with  those  of  another  is  of  the  very  lowest  oapao- 
iiy. 

PLAK8  OF  HBir. 

Ken's  plans  ought  to  be  regulated  by  circum- 
stances, and  not  circumstances  by  their  plans. 

THE  FOOL. 

Fools  only  Judge  by  events. 

TBUTH. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  truth  is  often  eclipsed, 
but  never  extinguished. 

Milton  ("  The  Doctrine  and  DiodpUne  of  Df^oroe  '*)  says:— 

**Tnith  is  as  impossible  to  ba soiled  by  any  ouiward  touch 
as  the  sunbeam.** 

80  Acts  V.  S9:— 

"  If  this  worit  be  of  Ood,  ye  cansot  OTSftaiow  ife,  lest  iMvly 
ye  be  fomid  even  todgfat  against  God.** 


He  who  slights  fame  shall*enjoy  it  in  its  purity. 

HASTINESS. 

There  is  m>thing  seen  clearly  and  certainly  by 
the  man  in  a  hurry;  hastiness  is  improvident  and 
blind. 

This  Is  the  Greek  proverb  (Zenob.  it  M):— 

**nie  fisherman  stung  will  gain  experleiioe.** 

This  proverb  arose  from  the  saying  of  a  flsherman,  wlio^  in 
his  over-anziely  to  ascertain  the  contents  of  his  net,  got 
stung  from  the  stray  scorpion. 

EVIL. 

The  evil  with  which  men  are  best  acquainted  is 
the  most  tolerable. 


LIBEBTT. 


The  words — liberty  restored- 
lightf  ul  to  the  ears. 


sound  ever  de- 


OBEAT  FOBTUKB. 


It  is  easy  at  any  moment  to  resign  the  possession 
of  a  great  station;  to  arrive  at  and  acquire  it  Is 
difficult  and  arduous. 

THE  POPULACE. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  populace;  they  are 
either  abject  slaves  or  tyrannic  masters.  Liberty, 
which  consists  in  a  mean  between  these,  they 
either  undervalue  or  knew  not  how  to  enjoy  with 


moderation;  and  in  general  ther«  are  not  wanting 
agents  disposed  to  foment  their  passions,  who, 
working  on  minds  which  delight  in  cruelty,  and 
know  no  restraint  in  the  practice  of  it,  exasperate 
them  to  acts  of  blood  and  slaughter. 


GOOD  If  ABAOBMBBT. 

Many  things,  difficult  in  their  nature,  are 
easy  by  good  management. 

Euripides  (Fr.  Antiop.  81)  says:— 

"For  cities  and  households  are  w^ 
denoe  of  man,  and  it  is  of  great  power  in 
oounscik  is  saperior  to  many  hands; 
crowd  is  a  greater  e^ll." 


hy  Ite 
for 


FOBEBODIBO  OF  EVIL. 

A  melancholy  kind  of  sil^ioe  and  tacit  forebod- 
ing; such  a  presage  of  evil  as  the  mind  is  ^li  l» 
feel  when  looidng  forward  with  anxiefy. 

8PIBITBD  COUKSELS. 

In  cases  of  difficulty  and  when  hopes  are  saaD, 
the  most  spirited  counsels  are  the  saf  esL 

BEPtTBLIC  OF  PHILO0OPHBBS. 

A  republic  of  philosophers,  such  aa  specvbths 
men  are  fond  of  forming  in  imagination,  bat 
which  was  never  known. 

OBEAT  EVENTS  FBOM  TBIFLOTG  CIBCUHSTAirCB. 

Events  of  great  consequence  spring  from  triifiiif 
circumstances. 

THB  oooa. 

To  the  gods  people  have  reoOvrae  with  snpylies- 
tions  for  redress,  when  they  can  no  kmger  eadwe 
the  violence  and  injnatioe  of  men. 

80  Ffeahn  cidT.  18: — 

'' The  Lord  to  nigh  unto  all  them  Chat  can  i^ea  Hfea.  t»  li 
that  call  upon  Him  In  tnitiL" 

SUPBBSTTnON. 

A  foolish  superstition  introduces  the  iniaeace 
of  the  gods  even  in  the  smallest  matten. 

80  Romans  LSI:— 

"  They  became  Tain  hi  tfadr  fanaglBatlooa,  and  ttiflh>to)i* 
heart  was  dartened.'* 

FBAB. 

Fear,  which  always  represents  objects  in  tiM 
worst  light. 

SLIGHT  INGIOEBT8. 

Incidents  of  light  moment  frequent  inpel 
men's  minds  to  hope  or  fear. 

FIDELITT  OF  BABBABTAirS. 

The  fidelity  of  barbarians  depends  on  f  oftana. 


ABOMAB  orr 


By  a  severe  example  to  establish  it  as  a 
to  all  future  ages,  that  no  Roman  citiaen  or  sol- 
dier in  any  state  of  fortune  should  be  ii^uredwitli 
impunity. 


LIVY. 


sn 


PALLIATme  GUILT. 

Men's  mind*  are  generally  ingenious  in  paUiat- 
ing  goilt  in  tliemselyes. 

80  LnkB  zTr.  18:— 

*'  And  tha^  sH  with  one  oonmit  begaa  to  make  eKcnae.'" 

W0UKD8. 

WoondSy  unless  they  are  touched  and  handled, 
cannot  be  cured. 

A  MULTITUDE. 

£reiy  multitude,  like  the  sea,  is  incapable  of 
moving  itself;  the  winds  and  gales  put  it  in  mo> 

tiOB. 

WICKEDS^BSS. 

No  wickedness  proceeds  on  any  ground  of  reason. 

So  ftoiertw  ¥TiT  T:-^ 

**Tlie  wicked  rogwdeth  not  to  know  It." 

RASHKESS. 

BsshnssH  is  not  alwi^  fortunate. 

HYPOGBISr. 

Hypocrisy,  by  acquiring  a  foundation  of  credit 
in  smaller  matters,  prepares  for  itself  the  oppor- 
tunity of  deceiving  with  greater  advantage. 

THE  L^KNOWN. 

People's  apprehensions  are  greater  in  proportion 
88  things  are  unknown. 

FAULTS. 

Some  qien's  natural  disposition  is  such  that  they 
shew  rallier  a  dislike  to  the  eommission  of  faults 
tkaasufieient  resolution  to  punish  them  when 
committed. 

Sq  Mattbew  zzvL  41:— 

^TlM spirit  Indeed  Is  wffllng,  but  the  flesh  to  weak" 

TEMPBBA9CX. 

He,  who  has  reined  in  and  curbed  his  pleasures 
by  temperance,  has  procured  for  himself  much 
greater  honor  and  a  greater  victory  than  when  he 
conquers  an  enemy. 

GeoMfe  ir.  7:~ 

**  If  thou  do«stwell,shalt  thou  not  beaecepted?a&diftfaoa 
doett  not  weO,  sin  Ueth  at  the  door." 


BOUKO  JUDOaCBKT. 

If,  along  with  prosperity,  the  gods  would  grant 
us  a  sound  Judgment,  we  should  consider  not  only 
what  had  already  happened,  but  what  may  poiisl-* 

bly  happen  hereafter. 

HIOH  FOBTUKB. 

The  most  exalted  state  of  fortune  is  ever  ih» 
least  to  be  relied  on. 


Man  haTe  less  lively  sefisatfcoiia  of  good  than  of 

evil 

OXATirnDE. 

So  defioieBt  are  men  in  gratityde,  erven  at  the 
timewhenafiworis  received;  and  mooh  less  ara 
they  apt  to  retain  a  proper  sense  of  it  afterwards. 

TVS  PAST. 

IHnt  is  past,  however  It  may  be  blamed,  cannot 
be  retrieyed, 

THE  UHCEBTAIHTT  OF  BITMAK  EVENTS. 

lIeyWlK>m  fortune  has  never  deeeived,  rarely 
fomnders  the  uacerininty  of  human  events. 


Events  less  correspond  to  men's  expeotattoas  in 
war  than  in  any  other  case  whatever. 

SOUVD  JUDGMENT. 

Men  are  seldom  blessed  with  good  fortune  and 
a  good  understanding  at  the  same  time. 

GOOD  FOBTUKB. 

Those,  who  are  unaccustomed  to  success,  unable 
to  restrain  their  ti*ansport8,  run  into  eztravaganoe. 

A    OBBAT   STATE. 

No  great  state  can  remain  long  at  rest.  If  it 
has  no  enemies  abroad,  it  finds  them  at  home:  as 
overgrown  bodies  seem  safe  from  external  injuries,  1 
but  suffer  grievous  inconveniences  from  their  own 
strength. 

MONET. 

Nothing  stings  xbore  deeply  than  the  loss  of 
money. 

TBB  MULTITUDE. 

Kothing  is  so  unoertain  or  so  difficult  to  form  a 
judgment  of,  as  the  minds  of  the  multitude.  The 
very  measures,  which  seem  calculated  to  increase 
their  alacrity  in  exertions  of  every  sort,  often  in- 
spire them  with  fear  and  timidity. 

DEMAOOOUBS. 

There  never  are  wanting  orators  who  are  ready 
on  every  occasion  to  inflame  the  people — a  kind  of 
men  who,  in  all  free  states,  are  maintained  by  the 
favor  of  the  multitude. 

LAW. 

No  la^  i>erf ectly  suits  the  convenience  of  evBty 
member  of  the  community;  the  only  consideration 
is,  whether  upon  the  whole  it  be  profitable  to  the 
greater  part. 

AYABICB  AND  LUXUBT. 

Avarice  and  luxury,  those  pests  which  havn  ever 
been  the  ndn  of  every  great  state. 

PASSIONS. 

As  diseases  must  necessarily  be  known  before 
their  remedies,  so  passions  come  into  being  before 
the  laws  which  prescribe  limits  to  them. 

POVBBTY. 

Of  all  kinds  of  shame,  the  worst,  surely,  is  tko 
being  ashamed  of  frugality  or  poverty. 
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W0MA17. 

Be  assured  that  when  ooce  a  woman  begins  to  be 
ashamed  of  what  she  ought  not  to  be  ashamed  of, 
she  will  not  be  ashamed  of  what  she  ought 

THE   WICKED. 

It  is  safer  that  a  wicked  man  should  never  be 
accused  than  that  he  should  be  acquitted. 

WOMAN. 

Elegance  of  appearance,  ornaments,  and  dress, — 
these  are  woman's  badges  of  distinction;  in  these 
they  Relight  and  glory;  these  our  ancestors  called 
the  woman  s  world. 

APPEABANCES. 

In  many  cases  mere  appearances  have  all  the 
effect  of  realities,  and  a  person  under  a  firm  per- 
suasion that  he  can  command  resources,  virtually 
has  them;  that  very  prospect  mspiring  him  with 
hope  and  boldness  in  his  exertions. 

HONE8TT  18  THE  BEST  POLICY. 

What  is  most  honorable  is  likewise  safest. 

COUBTIEB8. 

The  ministers  in  the  courts  of  kings,  faithless 
in  other  respects,  are  particularly  so  in  regard  to 
the  concealing  of  secrets. 

LIBEBTT. 

Liberty,  when  regulated  by  prudence,  is  pro- 
ductive of  happiness  both  to  individuals  and  to 
states;  but  when  pushed  to  excess,  it  becomes 
not  only  obnoxious  to  others,  but  precipitates  the 
possessors  of  it  themselves  into  dangerous  rash- 
ness and  extravagance. 

DISTINCTIONS  OF  BANKS. 

All  such  distinctions  as  tend  to  set  the  orders  of 
the  state  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  are  equally 
subversive  of  liberty  and  concord. 

ANCIENT  CUSTOMS. 

80  difficult  is  it  to  bring  people  to  approve  of 
any  alteration  of  ancient  customs:  they  are  always 
naturally  disposed  to  adhere  to  old  pi*actices,  un- 
less experience  evidently  proves  their  inexpedi- 
ency. 

FAMILIABITY  BBEEDS  CONTEMPT. 

Being  continually  in  people's  sight,  which  cii> 
Gumstance,  by  the  mere  satiety  which  it  creates, 
diminishes  the  reverence  felt  for  great  characters. 

Cowper  Bays:— 

**  The  man  liiat  kaJIs  you  Tom  or  Jack, 
And  proves  hy  thumps  upon  your  bade, 

How  he  esteems  your  merit. 
Is  such  a  friend  that  one  had  need. 
Be  very  much  a  friend  indeed. 

To  pardon  or  to  bear  It^" 

ADVENTUBOUS   SCHEMES. 

Passionate  and  adventurous  schemes,  however 
flattering  at  first  views,  prove  difficult  in  the  exe- 
cution, and  disastrous  in  the  issue. 


the  powB 


ENVY. 

There  are  no  dispositions  more  prone  to  envy 
than  those  of  persons,  whose  mentid  qualificaUoDS 
are  inferior  to  their  birth  and  rank  in  life,  such  al- 
ways harbor  an  antipathy  to  merit,  aa  »  txeasore 
in  which  they  cannot  share. 

So  Pindar  (Fr.  Inoert  27)  says:— 

**  Envy  the  attendant  of  the  emp^  mind.** 

DBOENEBACY. 

Everything  that  grows  in  its  own  natural  sdi 
attains  the  greater  perfection;  whatever  is  planted 
in  a  foreign  land,  by  a  gradual  change  in  its  mt 
ture,  degenerates  into  a  similitude  to  that  which 
affords  its  nurture. 

ENVY. 

Envy  is  blind  and  cares  for  nothing  but  to  de- 
tract from  virtues,  to  debase  the  honorable  and 
take  from  their  rewards. 

So  James  iii.  14:— 

**  But  if  ye  have  Utter  envying  and  strife  In  your  heaito, 

glory  not." 

FALSE  BELIGION. 

Nothing  is  more  apt  to  deceive  by  specious  1^ 
pearances  than  false  religion. 

So  2  Timothy  iii.  5:— 

"Having  a  form  of  godUness,  but  denjfng 
thereof:  from  such  turn  away." 

SUN. 
My  sun  has  not  yet  set. 

LIBEBTY. 

For  no  favor  produces  less  permanent 
than  the  gift  of  liberty,  especially  among  peo|de 
who  are  ready  to  make  a  bad  use  of  it. 

7BIENDSHIP8. 

It  is  a  common  saying,  and  because  founded  in 
truth,  has  become  a  proverb,  that  friendships 
ought  to  be  immortsd,  but  enmities  mortaL 

A  PBUBENT  MAN. 

To  use  moderation  in  prosi>erity,  and  not  to  con- 
fide too  much  in  the  calm  of  present  circani- 
stances,  is  the  part  of  a  man  of  prudence  who  de- 
served success. 

MODEBATION. 

Assume  in  adversity  the  countenance  of  prosper- 
ity, and  in  prosperity  moderate  the  temper. 

VUL.OAB. 

The  foolish  passion  which  actuates  the  vnlgir, 
even  in  contests  of  sport,  of  favoring  the  wocm 
and  weaker  party. 

TBBACHKBY. 

In  general,  treachery,  though  at  first  naSSkkmHlj 
cautious,  yet  in  the  end  betrays  itself. 

MAN  OF  8PIBIT. 

He  alone  will  deserve  the  character  of  a  vhhi, 
who  suffers  not  his  spirit  to  be  elated  by  the  U^ 
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Vorable  gales  of  fortune,  nor  to  be  broken  by  its 
adverBe  blasts. 


ABBOOANCB. 


Arrogance  creates  disgust  in  some  and  ridicule 
hi  others,  more  especially  if  it  be  shown  by  an  in- 
ferior towards  a  superior. 


LUCAN. 

BOBN   ABOUT  A.D.  39— DIED  A.D.  05. 

IL  Amn^us  Lucakus,  a  native  of  Cordova  in 
Spain,  was  the  son  of  L.  AnnsBus  Mella,  of  eques- 
trian rank,  who  had  amassed  a  large  fortune  by 
farming  the  imperial  revenues.  The  poetical  tal- 
ents of  Lucau  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Em- 
peror Nero,  who  became  so  jealous  of  his  rising 
reputation  that  he  forbade  him  to  recite  in  public. 
Lncau,  annoyed  at  this  unjust  proceeding,  entered 
into  the  famous  conspiracy  of  Pisu,  but  was  be- 
trayed. Under  promise  of  pardon,  he  was  in- 
duced to  turn  informer,  denouncing  even  his  own 
mother,  and  then  the  rest  of  his  accomplices.  He 
received  a  most  just  reward.  When  the  whole  in- 
formation had  been  got  from  him,  the  emperor 
ttsned  his  order  that  ho  should  die;  and,  finding 
escape  to  be  hopeless,  he  caused  his  veins  to  be 
opened  in  a  warm  bath.  Finding  himself  to  be 
dying,  though  still  retaining  consciousness,  he  re- 
called to  recollection  and  began  to  repeat  aloud 
•ome  verses  which  he  had  once  composed  descrip- 
tive of  a  wounded  soldier,  perishing  by  a  like 
death,  and  with  these  lines  upon  his  lips  he  ex- 
pired A.D.  65.  The  only  extant  production  of 
liucan  is  an  heroic  poem  in  ten  books,  entitled 
"Pharsalia,"  in  which  the  wars  between  Cssar 
and  Pompey  are  fully  detailed,  beginning  with 
the  passage  of  the  Rubicon. 

PBOSl^EBlTY  IS  OF  8H0BT  DURATION. 

The  envious  malice  of  the  Fates,  the  refusal  to 
allow  what  is  great  to  be  of  long  duration,  the 
inking  beneath  too  great  a  weight,  and  Rome  un- 
able to  support  herself,  were  the  causes  that  drove 
peace  from  the  world. 

LIMITS  TO  HUMAN  POWEB. 

Mighty  things  haste  to  destruction  of  them- 
selves; this  is  the  limit  that  the  gods  have  as- 
ligned  to  human  prosperity. 

NO  FBIBNDSniP  IN  HIGH  POWSB. 

There  is  no  friendship  between  those  who  are 
•isociated  in  high  power;  and  he  who  rules  will 
ever  be  impatient  of  a  partner. 

BIYALBT. 

Smolation  adds  its  spnr. 

CATO. 

Which  of  the  two  had  the  more  righteous  cause, 
it  IS  hard  to  say;  each  defends  itself  under  mighty 


names;  the  conquering  cause  was,  no  doubt,  the 
favorite  of  the  gods,  but  the  conquered  of  Cato. 

THB  SHADOW  OF  A  NAME. 

There  stands  the  shadow  of  a  glorious  name. 

But  in  CsBsar  there  was  not  merely  the  past  re- 
nown and  fame  of  a  general,  but  a  valor  that  was 
ever  restless;  and  the  only  time  that  a  blush  man- 
tled his  cheek  was  when  he  failed  in  some  war* 
like  exploit.  Fierce  and  undaunted,  he  was  ready 
to  advance  whither  hope  and  vengeance  led  him, 
never  hesitating  to  ilesh  his  sword  in  blood :  mak- 
ing a  good  use  of  his  advantages,  he  still  relied  on 
the  favor  of  heaven;  bearing  down  whatever  op> 
posed  him  in  his  road  to  glory,  he  rejoiced  to  make 
his  way  amidst  the  ruin  of  all  around  him. 

MIGHT  MAKES  BIGHT. 

Might  was  the  measure  of  right. 

U8UBT. 

Hence  devouring  usury,  and  interest  ready  to 
be  called  for  at  the  moment  due,  and  shaken  credit 
and  warfare  profitable  to  the  multitude  who  have 
nothing  to  lose. 

ONE  WHO  HAD  CHANGED  HICt  OPINIONS. 

The  unblushing  Curio,  with  his  venal  tongue, 
accompanies  them — a  voice  that  once  spoke  on  the 
side  of  freedom,  and  that  dared  to  defend  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  to  place  armed  aristocrats  on 
the  same  level  with  the  lower  classes. 

DELAY. 

Away  with  delay;  it  hath  always  injured  those 
who  are  inclined  to  procrastinate. 

JUST  THINGS.    . 

He  wbp  refuses  what  is  right,  gives  up  every- 
tl\ing  to  him  who  has  arms  in  his  hands. 

TBANSMIOBATION   OF  BOUL8. 

On  your  (i.e.,  Druids)  authority  the  spirits  of 
the  dead  do  not  proceed  to  the  silent  abodes  of 
Erebus  and  the  dreary  realms  of  Pluto  in  the 
depths  below;  the  same  spirit  directs  other  limbs 
in  another  world;  death  is  the  mid-point  of  a 
lengthened  existence,  if  your  songs  speak  the 
trutii.  Happy  indeed  are  those  people  on  whom 
the  Northern  Bear  looks  down  in  their  error,  whom 
this,  the  very  greatest  of  terrors,  does  not  move — 
tlie  fear  of  death.  Hence  those  manly  spirits  are 
ever  ready  to  rush  undaunted  on  the  pointed  steel, 
and  souls  that  welcome  death,  bravely  scorning 
to  spare  that  life  that  must  so  soon  return. 

IMAGINED  ILLS. 

Thus  every  one  by  his  fears  gives  increased 
strength  to  rumors,  and  though  there  be  no  real 
cause  for  alarm,  they  fear  fancied  ills. 
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CHANGSABUBirSSS   OF  FOBTUKS. 

Te  gods,  ready  to  grant  the  highest  prosperity, 
and  slow  to  preserve  it! 

RAGE. 

The  very  frenzy  of  their  madness  hurries  them 
on,  and  it  seemed  mere  idleness  to  be  looking  for 
the  guilty. 

,     LIFS  OF  VICISSITUDE. 

This  was  the  closing  scene  of  the  life  of  Marius, 
who  had  endured  all  things  which  the  most  ad- 
verse fortune  could  inflict,  and  who  had  enjoyed 
every  happiness  which  prosperity  could  bestow. 

Diphilus  (Ft.  Com.  Or.  p.  1004,  H.)  says:— 

"  The  life  of  man  is  full  of  vicissitude." 

VIBTUE. 

Virtue,  accompanied  with  a  clear  conscience, 
will  follow  whither  the  fates  lead. 

CATO. 

These  were  the  stem  habits  of  the  man,  this  was 
the  rigid  rule  of  the  unbending  Cato,  to  observe 
the  golden  mean,  to  keep  the  purposed  end  in 
view,  to  follow  nature's  laws,  to  be  ready  to  die 
in  his  country's  cause,  to  regard  himself  bom  not 
for  his  own  selfish  enjoyments  but  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  world.  To  repress  hunger  was  a 
banquet,  to  keep  away  by  a  mere  roof  the  winter 
cold  was  regarded  as  a  noble  palace;  to  wrap  a 
shaggy  toga  round  his  limbs,  after  the  manner  of 
the  early  Romans,  was  a  costdy  robe. 

C.S8AB. 

But  0»sar,  precipitate  in  everything,  thinking 
nothing  done  while  anything  remained  to  be  done. 

HOW  TO  OAUf  POPtTLAB   FAVOB. 

Thus  did  he  drive  from  his  breast  all  thoughts 
of  war  and  anxiously  revolve  the  aiis  of  peace, 
how  he  might  purchase  the  fickle  attachment  of 
the  populace,  well  aware  that  the  cause  of  anger 
and  the  highest  favor  depend  on  supplies  of  food. 
For  it  is  famine  alone  that  confers  freedom  on 
cities,  and  respect  is  bought  when  the  nobles  are 
feeding  the  lazy  rabble.  A  starving  commonality 
knows  no  feai*. 

DESPOTISM. 

The  liberty  of  a  people,  ruled  by  a  despot,  per- 
ishes by  excess  of  libei*ty;  of  it  tiiou  mayst  pre- 
serve the  shadow,  if  thou  art  willing  to  do  what- 
ever thott  art  commanded. 

HEBOIBM. 

Oh !  how  noble  it  is  for  this  race  to  hasten  their 
fate  by  their  own  hands,  and  though  fall  of  life  to 
give  what  remains  of  it  to  the  gods. 

COVCOBDk. 

Kow  approach,  O  Concord,  that  encirclest  all 
tilings  in  thine  everlasting  embrace;  O  thou  life 
of  the  world,  who  joinest  in  harmonious  peace 


the  Jarring  elements,  thou  divine  principle  shed- 
ding love  over  the  universe. 

NATURE    BEQUIBB8  UTTLS. 

Learn  on  how  little  man  may  live,  and  nhat  a 
small  portion  of  food  nature  requires. 

80  PhilippIaiiB  (iv.  11):— 

"  Fori  have  learned,  in  whatsoever  state  I  am,  tiMrewth  Id 
be  content'* 

THE    BBAVE. 

Life  may  seem  short,  but  it  is  not  so  to  any  wIm 
have  sufficient  time  remaining  to  look  out  for  their 
mode  of  dying:  we  shall  die  with  as  much  honor, 
thongh  desUh  comes  to  seek  us,  as  if  we  had  gone 
to  meet  it  In  the  darkness  and  uncertainty  of 
man's  doom,  your  high  spirit  is  equally  ihm 
whether  you  sacrifice  years  or  a  moment  of  yoer 
future  .existence,  provided  you  do  it  by  your  ova 
choice.  To  choose  death  is  the  diaraeteiistieflf 
the  brave. 


By  daring,  great  fears  are  concealed. 

*'  The  dog  that  means  to  bitedon*t  bark.** 

A  MULTITUDE    UlTPXnriSHXD. 

All  go  free,  when  multitudes  offend. 

CBIVE. 

Guilt  equal,  gives  equality  of  state. 

THE  VULOAB  AND  THE  GBBAT. 

Do  you  suppose  that  you  have  imi>arted8treDgtt 
to  me?  Heaven  never  lowers  itself  to  occupy  i^ 
self  about  you,  or  to  think  of  your  deatiior 
safety.  Everything  follows  the  will  of  the  lordly 
great  The  human  race  lives  at  the  heck  cli 
few. 

POVEBTY. 

Oh,  the  safety  of  a  poor  man's  life  and  kh 
humble  home  I  Oh,  these  are  gifts  bestowed  by 
heaven,  though  seldom  understood!  What  tiB- 
ples  or  what  cities  would  not  feel  alarm  wift 
dreadful  forebodings  if  Csesar  knocked  at  tbeir 
door  with  his  anned  bands! 

Dante  r  Faradlaa'*  zL  07)  refers  to  tfaii  when  he  M|B>- 

**  Kor  aqght  avalTd,  thafc,  with  AmjQlaa,  riw 
Was  found  unmoTed,  at  rumor  of  his  voiee. 
Who  shook  the  world." 

BOUNDS. 

Her  gabbling  tongue  a  muttering  tone  oonfboa^ 
Discordant,  and  unlike  to  human  sounds: 
It  seem*d  of  dogs  the  bark,  of  wolves  the  howl, 
The  doleful  screeching  of  the  midnight  owl; 
The  hiss  of  snakes,  the  fanngry  lion's  xoar, 
The  bound  of  billows  beating  on  the  shore: 
The  groan  of  winds  among  the  leafy  wood 
And  burst  of  thunder  from  tiie  rending  dead: 
'Twas  these,  all  these  in  one. 
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THB  CmSFTAIHft  FIGHT   OlfXiY    FOB  THEIR   PLACE 

OF  BUaiAL. 

The  chieftoins  contend  only  for  their  place  of 
bnriaL 

So  Gmy  in  "  Elegy  "n- 

**  The  paths  of  glory  toad  but  to  the  graTe." 

THE  BRAVE   HAN. 

The  very  fear  of  an  imponc^ing  misfortane  has 
driyen  many  a  coward  to  dare  the  utmost  danger. 
That  man  is  truly  brave  who,  prepared  to  meet 
every  extremity,  if  it  is  close  at  hand,  is  also  able 
to  wait  coolly  for  its  approach. 

WAB. 

Neither  side  is  guiltless,  if  its  adversary  is  ap- 
pointed judge. 

THE  PROSPEROUS. 

While  a  man  enjoys  prosperity,  he  knows  not 
whether  he  is  beloved 

THE  world's  CONFLAORATIOIf. 

These  nations,  CsBsar,  if  the  fire  does  not  devour 
them,  with  the  earth  it  will  consume,  with  the 
waters  of  the  deep  it  will  consume.  One  common 
pile  remains  for  the  world,  destined  to  mingle  the 
stars  with  its  bones.  Whithersoever  Fortune 
shall  summon  thee,  thither  these  souls  also  are 
wending.  Thou  shalt  not  rise  higher  into  the  air 
than  these,  nor  in  a  more  favored  spot  shalt  thou 
lie  beneath  the  Stygian  night.  Death  is  secure 
from  Fortune.  The  earth  receives  everything 
whioh  she  has  produced  1  he  who  has  no  urn  is 
covered  by  the  heavens. 

TIME. 

Thus  does  a  life  too  lengthened  bring  sorrow  to 
mi^l^ty  souls  when  loss  of  empire  comes  with 
length  of  days.  Unless  our  own  end  and  that  of 
oar  blessings  be  at  the  same  moment,  and  our 
sorrows  be  anticipated  by  speedy  death,  our 
former  happiness  adds  strength  to  our  grief. 
Does  any  one  dare  to  trust  himself  to  prosperity, 
if  he  possess  not  a  heart  prepared  for  death  ? 

NOBTHBRK  HATIOKB. 

In  cold  laborious  climes  the  winf  ry  ijprth 
Brings  her  undaunted  hardy  warriors  forth, 
In  body  and  in  mind  untaught  to  yield, 
Stubborn  of  soul  and  steady  in  the  field ; 
While  Asia's  softer  climate,  form'd  to  please. 
Dissolves  her  sons  in  insolence  and  ease. 

SELF-INTEREST  AND  nnEORITY. 

As  far  as  the  stars  are  from  the  earth,  and  as 
differttit  as  fire  ia  from  water,  so  much  do  self -in- 
terest and  hitegrity  differ. 

A  COURT  LIFE. 

Let  him  who  wishes  to  lead  a  virtuous  life  es- 
chew courts.  CK>odness  and  supreme  power  do 
not  agree  together.    The  man  who  is  ashamed  to 


commit  cruel  acts,  will  always  have  cause  to 
fear. 

THE  UKFORTUNATE. 

It  is  not  becoming  to  turn  from  friends  in  ad- 
versity, but  then  it  is  for  those  who  have  basked 
in  the  sunshine  of  their  prosperity  to  adhere  to 
them.  No  one  was  ever  so  foolish  as  to  select  the 
unfortunate  for  theii*  friends. 

THE  SOUL  OF  THB  GOOD  LEAPS  UP  TO  HBAVBV 

AT  DEATH. 

But  his  soul  was  not  laid  in  ashes  at  Pharos, 
nor  could  a  little  heap  of  dust  contain  so  great  a 
shade;  it  leapt  from  the  pyre,  and  leaving  the 
mass  of  half-burnt  bone,  sprung  towards  the 
vaulted  throne  of  the  Thunderer.  Where  the 
murky  air  meets  the  starry  circles,  midway  be- 
tween our  earth  and  the  orbit  of  the  moon,  there 
dwell  the  sainted  Manes,  whom,  innocent  in  life, 
fiery  virtue  directed  to  the  lower  abode  of  God, 
and  gathered  in  eternal  mansions.  Those  laid  in 
gold  and  perfumes  do  not  come  hither.  After  he 
had  feasted  himself  on  the  pure  light,  and  ad- 
mired the  wandering  planets  and  pole*fixed  stars, 
he  beheld  the  mist  of  darkness  that  enfolds  our 
brightest  days,  and  mocked  the  farce  called  death, 
in  which  his  own  maimed  body  lay. 

Air  ILLUSTRIOUS  NAME. 

A  name  illustrious  and  revered  by  nations. 

DEATH. 

Free  death  is  man's  first  bliss,  the  next  is  to  be 
slain. 

OOD. 

We  are  all  'dependent  on  God,  and  even  when 
His  temples  sound  not  His  praise,  we  are  able  to 
do  nothing  without  His  will:  neither  does  the 
divinity  require  words  to  express  His  commands ; 
the  Almighty  has  told  us  once  for  all  at  our  birth 
whatever  is  allowed  us  to  know;  nor  has  He  con- 
fined His  knowledge  to  the  barren  Libyan  sands 
to  teach  the  sparse  inhabitants  around,  nor  has 
He  drowned  His  truths  amidst  desert  wilds. 
Does  God  choose  for  His  abode  any  spot  except 
this  earth,  sea,  air,  and  heaven,  and,  above  all, 
virtuous  minds  ?  Why  seek  for  God  elsewheiiB  ? 
God  is  in  everything  thou  seest,  and  wherever 
thoumovest.  Let  doubting  mortals  consult  jug- 
gling priests,  and  those  who  ever  live  in  fear  and 
anxiety.  It  is  not  oracles,  but  the  certainty  of 
death  that  gives  firmness  to  my  mind.  The 
coward  and  the  brave  are  doomed  to  fall;  it  is 
enough  that  God  has  told  us  this  undoubted 
truth. 

THE  poet's  powers. 

O  divine  and  mighty  power  of  Poesy,  thou  res- 
cuest  all  things  from  the  grasp  of  death,  and  bid- 
dest  the  mortal  hero  securely  live  to  all  time. 
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LUpRETIUS. 

BORK  B.C.  05 — DIED  B.C.  52. 

T.  LucBBTivs  Cabus,  a  celebrated  Roman  poet, 
respecting  whose  personal  history  very  scanty 
materials  have  come  down  to  us.  The  Eusebian 
chronicle  fixes  his  birth  B.C.  95,  and  adds  that  he 
was  driven  mad  by  a  love  potion,  composing  dur- 
ing his  lucid  intervals  works  which  were  revised 
by  Cicero.  It  is  supposed  that  his  poem  Dc 
Berum  Naturd,  was  given  to  the  world  B.c.  57, 
when  the  machinations  of  Clodius  were  disturb7 
ing  the  Roman  state.  It  is  a  philosophical  didac- 
tic poem,  composed  in  heroic  hexameters,  divided 
into  six  books,  containing  upwards  of  7400  lines, 
and  is  addressed  to  C.  Memmius  Gemellus,  who 
was  pr»tor  B.C.  58.  It  gives  a  complete  exposi- 
tion of  the  religious,  moral,  and  physical  docti'ines 
of  Epicurus. 

VKNUS. 

All-bounteous  Venus,  parent  of  Rome,  -joy  of 
men  and  gods,  who  under  the  starry  girdle  of  the 
heaven  makest  the  ship-bearing  sea  and  fruitful 
earth  to  teem  with  living  creatures,  to  thee  all 
owe  their  birth,  and  springing  forth  enjoy  the  en- 
livening light  of  day;  the  winds  are  hushed  and 
the  clouds  .of  heaven  disperse  at  thy  approach; 
the  earth  with  various  art  puts  forth  her  scented 
llowers  to  welcome  thee ;  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
laugh,  and  the  serene  sky  assumes  its  brightest 
hue,  as  the  rays  of  light  are  diffused  around. 

Spenser  ("  Faerie  Queen,"  iv.  c.  x.  44)  seems  thus  to  trans- 
late thispassa^  :— 

**  Great  Yenust  queene  of  Beautie  and  of  Oraoe, 
The  toy  of  gods  and  men,  that  under  side, 
Doest  fayrest  shine,  and  most  adorn  thy  plaoe; 

1  That  with  thy  smiling  look  doest  paclfle 
The  raging  seas,  and  mak*st  the  stormes  to  flie. 
Thee,  goddeese,  thee  the  winds*  the  clouds  do  feare; 
And  when  thou  spred^st  thy  mantle  forth  on  hie. 
Hie  waters  play  and  pleasant  lands  appears, 
And  heavens  laugh,  and  all  the  world  shews  ioyous  chaare. " 

SUPERSTITION. 

While  men  lay  with  slavish  fear  prostrate  on 
earth,  weighed  down  by  abject  superstition,  which 
took  its  rise  from  heavenly  contemplations,  thi*cat- 
ening  mortals  with  horrid  mien,  then  at  length  a 
Greek  (£picurus)  first  dared  to  lift  the  veil  from 
the  eyes  of  man  and  aesei*t  his  natural  liberty. 

BBLIQIOUS  BIGOTBY  THE  CAUSE  OF  MANY  EVILS. 

So  much  mischief  was  superstitious  bigotxy  able 
to  accomplish. 

NATUBE  OF  THE  80UL. 

For  it  is  unknown  what  is  the  real  nature  of  the 
soul,  whether  it  be  bom  with  the  bodily  frame  or 
be  infused  at  the  moment  of  birth,  whether  it  per- 
ishes along  with  us,  when  death  separates  the  soul 
and  body,  or  whether  it  visits  the  shades  of  Pluto 
and  bottomless  pits,  or  enters  by  divine  appoint- 
ment into  other  animals. 


NO  ANNIHILATION. 

Besides  nature  resolves  everything  into  its  com- 
ponent elements,  but  annihilates  nothing;  for  if 
the  substances  of  bodies  could  die,  they  wovU 
suddenly  vanish  from  our  sight. 

DEATH  EASILY  CAUSED. 

For  ccit^nly  cue  single  touch  would  be  thd 
stroke  of  fate. 

STORM  OP  WIND. 

In  the  first  place,  the  fierce  fury  of  the  wind 
ploughing  up  the  sea,  tears  to  pieces  the  stoutest 
ships,  and  drives  the  clouds  before  it;  sometLines 
rushing  on  with  rapid  course,  it  strews  the  plains 
with  lofty  ti*ees,  beats  the  highest  mountains  with 
wood-destroying  blasts;  with  such  thundering 
noise  and  wild  roaring  does  the  sea  rage. 

EFFECTS  OF  TIME. 

Nay  more,  in  the  revolution  of  many  years,  fbe 
ring  on  tlie  finger  grows  less  and  less  by  constut 
use:  the  drop  hollows  the  stone;  the  crooked  iron 
ploughshare  wears  away  unnoticed  in  the  fieMi: 
we  see  the  paved  sti-eets  scooped  out  by  treading: 
the  brazen  figures  that  adorn  our  doors  show  tiieir 
hands  diminished  by  the  touch  of  those  that  visit 
or  pass  by. 

Crates  (Fr.  Com.  Or.  L  p.  8B,  M.)  says:— 
"  For  time  has  bent  me  downwards,  a  cunning  craflUMa 
no  doubt,  but  making  all  things  weaker." 

THE  SENSES. 

What  can  give  us  more  sure  knowledge  than  oor 
senses  ?  With  what  else  can  we  more  surely  dis- 
tinguish the  true  and  false  ? 

FANCY. 

Touching  everjrthing  lightly  with  the  cham  of 
poetry. 

PHYSICIANS. 

But  as  physicians,  in  giving  children  bitter 
draughts,  to  make  them  take  it,  tinge  the  edges  of 
the  cup  with  the  sweet  flavor  of  yellow  honey, 
that  the  thoughtless  child  may  be  cheated  by  the 
lip,  and  then  be  led  On  to  diink  off  the  nauseoos 
mixture,  and  being  thus  harmlessly  deceived,  may 
not  be  caflght  for  ill,  but  rather,  refreshed  by  tius 
proceeding,  become  convalescent. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

■ 

'Tis  sweet,  when  the  seas  are  roughened  by  vio- 
lent winds,  to  view  on  land  the  toils  of  others,  not 
that  there  is  pleasure  in  seeing  others  in  distren* 
but  because  man  is  glad  to  know  himself  secure. 
'Tis  pleasant,  too,  to  look,  with  no  share  of  peril, 
on  the  mighty  contests  of  war;  but  nothing  is 
sweeter  than  to  reach  those  calm,  unruffled  tes- 
ples,  raised  by  the  wisdom  of  philosophers,  wlienoe 
thou  mayest  look  down  on  poor  mistaken  moftik* 
wandering  up  and  down  in  life's  devious  wsysi 
some  resting  their  fame  on  genius,  or  pndJnf 
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tbemselves  on  birth,  day  and  night  toiling  anx- 
iooBly  to  rise  to  high  fortune  and  sovereign  poweir. 

Archippus  (Fr.  Com.  Gr.  p.  418,  M.)  says:— 
*'Uoir  pleasant  It  Is,  O  miGtber,  to  see  the  sea  from  the  land, 
tailing  nowhere/* 
Hilton  ('\Comus,"  1.  484)  thusspeiOcB  of  philosophy:— 
**  How  Gharming  is  divine  Philosophy  I 
Not  harsh  and  crabbM,  as  dull  fools  suppose; 
But  musical  as  is  ApoUo's  lute, 
And  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectar^d  sweets, 
Where  no  rude  surfeit  reigns/* 


>» 


**  TEA,  ALL  WHICH  IT  HCHBHIT  SHALL  DISSOLVE. 

Lest,  with  the  speed  of  lightning,  the  fabric  of 
this  world  loosened  should  suddenly  vanish  into 
the  vast  void,  and  everything  else  follow  in  the 
same  way;  lest  the  innermost  temples  of  heaven 
should  rush  down  from  aloft,  and  the  earth  quickly 
withdraw  itself  from  beneath  our  feet ;  and  amidst 
the  mingled  ruins  of  heaven,  and  all  things  loos- 
cDed  from  their  hold  disappear  through  the  deep 
void,  so  that  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  nothing 
should  remain  except  empty  space  and  undevel- 
oped elements. 

So  Shakespeare  ("  Tempest,**  act  iv.):— 

'*  These,    .    .    .    as  I  foretold  you,    .    ,    . 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air: 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  visioii. 
The  cloud-capp*d  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  ItB^, 
Tea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve: 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind/* 

BLn^DNSSS  OF  MAK. 

0  miseiy  of  men  I  O  blinded  fools  I  in  what  dark 
mazes,  in  what  dangers  we  walk  this  Utile  journey 
of  our  life  I 

This  reminds  us  of  what  Dants  (**  Faradlsa,'*  xL  1)  says  of 
msn:— 

*'  Oh  vain  anxiety  of  mortal  men : 
How  Tain  and  inoondusivo  arguments 
Are  those,  which  make  thee  beat  thy  wings  below, 
For  statutes  one,  and  one  for  aphorisms 
Was  hunting:  this  the  priesthood  followed;  that, 
^y  force*or  sophistry,  aspired  to  rule; 
To  rob  another;  and  another  sought. 
By  civn  business,  wealth;  one,  moiling,  lay 
Tsngled  in  net  of  sensual  delight; 
And  one  to  witless  indolence  resign*d.  ** 

So  Hebrews  iii.  10:— 


earth,  nor  are  they  put  to  flight  by  the  glistening  of 
gold  nor  the  gay  sparklings  of  the  purple  dye. 
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lliey  do  always  err  in  their  heart* 


ROirOB,     WEALTH,    AND    KOBILITT   DO    THE    UHTD 

NO  OOOD. 

The  heat  of  a  fever  is  not  more  easily  got  rid  of, 
if  thou  art  tossing  on  the  red  purple  of  embroid- 
ered coverings,  than  if  thou  wert  reclining  on  the 
eoarse  cloth  of  the  i>oor.  Wherefore,  since  neither 
treasures,  nor  high  rank,  nor  sovereign  power  avail 
our  diseased  body,  it  is  certain  that  they  will  do 
00  good  to  our  mind. 

CABBS. 

In  reality  the  alarms  and  cares  that  nestle  in  the 
breast  of  man  are  not  dispersed  by  the  noise  and 
fierce  contest  of  war;  they  boldly  take  up  their 
abode  in  the  breast  of  kings  and  the  powerful  of  the 


NATIONS. 

One  nation  rises  to  supreme  power  in  the  world, 
while  another  declines,  and  in  a  brief  space  of 
time  the  sovereign  people  change,  transmitting, 
like  racers,  the  lamp  of  life  to  some  other  that  is 
to  succeed  them. 

DANOBBS  OF  THE  SEA. 

But  as  midst  numerous  wrecks  the  vast  sea  is 
usually  scattered  over  with  remnants  of  the  vessels, 
seats,  yards,  prows,  masts,  and  oars,  so  that  along 
the  shore  may  be  seen  many  ship-ornaments,  warn- 
ing mortals  to  shun  the  fury  and  cruel  treachery 
of  the  deep,  and  to  put  no  faith  in  the  deceitful 
smile  of  the  placid  ocean. 

Milton  ("  Paradise  Lost,*'  iv.  164)  says:— 

"  Many  a  league 
Cheered  with  the  grateful  smell  old  ocean  smiles." 

And  Keble:— 

"  The  many  twinkling  smile  of  ocean." 

THE  HISSBIES  OF  LIFE. 

Death  is  accompanied  with  wailing,  which  babes 
raise  the  moment  they  enter  on  the  thi*eshold  of 
life;  no  night  follows  day,  and  no  morning  has 
ever  dawned  that  has  not  heard  the  moanings  of 
tlie  sick,  with  the  screams  of  the  child,  attendants 
on  death  and  the  grave. 

Thus  a  fragment  of  Empedocles  ("  De  Natur&**)  says:— 
'*  Short-lived  mortals  enduring  a  brief  space  of  miserable 
existence,  raised  aloft  like  smoke,  fly  away,  impelled  only  by 
that  is  near  them,  q>inning  hitiier  and  thither,— get  a  thou- 
sand glimpses  but  never  see  a  whole, '  things  that  eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ears  heard,  ncnrhath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man 
to  conceive." 

HEAVENLY  OBIGIN  OF  ALL  THINCHI. 

In  short,  we  are  all  sprung  from  heavenly  seeds; 
we  have  all  one  common  father,  from  whom,  when 
the  bounteous  earth  has  received  the  liquid  drops 
of  moisture,  becoming  fruitful,  she  brings  forth 
the  blooming  grain,  the  Joyous  woods,  and  human 
race,  all  kinds  of  wild  beasts,  while  she  furnishes 
food  to  support  their  bodies,  prolong  their  lives, 
and  propagate  their  species. 

DUST  TO  DUST, 

What  came  from  the  earth  returns  back  to  the 
earth,  and  the  spirit  that  was  sent  from  heaven, 
again  carried  back,  is  received  into  the  temple  of 
heaven. 

NEW  OPINIONS. 

Examine  with  judgment  each  opinion:  if  it  seems 
true,  embrace  it;  if  false,  gird  up  the  loins  of  thy 
mind  to  withstand  it. 

THE  OOD8. 

For,  O  holy  and  pure  gods,  dwelling  in  undis- 
turbed and  everlasting  ease,  who  is  there  that  is 
able  to  rule  this  vast  all,  and  to  hold  in  his  hands 
the  reins  of  the  immensity  of  space?  Who  is  able 
to  guide  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and 
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to  furnish  the  fruit-beaiing  oarth  vfitb.  ethereal 
heat,  or  to  be  every  momept  in  every  place,  to 
cause  darkness  with  the  clouds  and  shake  the  se- 
rene heaven  with  thunders,  darting  lightning  and 
beating  down  their  own  temples:  or  else  in  vast 
deserts  brandishing  his  bolts,  which  often  pass 
over  the  guilty  and  strike  the  just  and  good. 

HEAVEN. 

The  gods  and  their  tranquil  abodes  appear, 
which  no  winds  disturb  nor  clouds  bedew  with 
showers,  nor  does  the  white  snow,  hai'dened  by 
frost,  annoy  them ;  tlie  heaven,  always  pure,  is 
without  clouds,  and  smiles  with  pleasant  light 
diffused. 

80  Homer  (Odyss.  vi.  41)  sayB:— 

'^Olympua,  where,  tfaey  say,  is  ever  the  trmnqull  abode  of 
the  gods,  never  shaken  by  winds,  nor  wet  by  showers,  nor 
covered  by  snow,  but  the  sky  is  ever  cloudless,  and  a  bright 
glory  overspreads  it.** 

Tennyson  ("  liorte  d'  Arthur  ")  says:— 

**  Where  falls  not  hail  or  rain  or  any  snow, 
Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly/* 

THE  DREAD  OF  WHAT  C0UE8  AFTER  DEATH. 

That  dreadful  fear  of  hell  is  to  be  driven  out, 
which  disturbs  the  life  of  man  and  renders  it  mis- 
erable, overcasting  all  things  with  the  blackness 
of  darkness,  and  leaving  no  pure,  unalloyed  pleas- 
ure, 

THE  MASK  TORN  OFF,  THE  TRUTH  REMAINS. 

The  mask  is  torn  off,  and  then  the  reality  is  seen. 

RESULTS  OF  AMRITIOir. 

In  short,  avarice  and  blind  ambition,  which 
force  wretched  men  to  overleap  the  line  of  justice, 
and  sometimes,  as  the  associates  and  servants  of 
the  wicked,  to  climb  night  and  day  with  unwearied 
steps  towards  wealth  and  power;  these  great  blots 
of  our  life  are  chiefly  caused  by  the  fear  of  death. 
For  the  proud  man^s  contumely,  **  the  slings  and 
arrows  of  outrageous  fortune,*'  seem  as  far  as  pos- 
sible removed  from  the  pleasures  and  delights  of 
life — ^nay,  to  be  at  the  very  gates  of  death.  Fi-om 
which,  while  men,  stiiTed  by  senseless  fears,  strive 
to  fly  and  get  to  the  greatest  distance,  they  employ 
their'time  in  amassing  wealtli  by  civil  commotions 
and  greedily  double  their  vast  store,  heaping  death 
on  death,  with  cruel  joy  laughing  over  their 
brother's  grave;  hating  and  dreading  their  neai*est 
kinsman's  feasts. 

Spenser  in  his  "  Faerie  Queen  '*  (v.  12, 1)  thus  expresses  hhn- 

self:— 

"  Oh  sacred  hunger  of  ambitious  minds. 
And  impotent  desire  of  men  to  reign ! 
Whom  neither  dread  of  Qod,  ttiat  devils  binds, 
NcNr  laws  of  men,  that  commonweals  contain. 
Nor  bands  of  nature,  that  wild  beasts  restrain, 
Can  keep  from  outrage  and  from  doing  wrong, 
Where  they  may  hope  a  kingdom  to  obtain: 

I         No  faith  so  firm,  no  trust  can  be  so  strong, 

No  love  so  lasting  then,  that  may  endure  long." 

MEN  TIMID  AS  CHILDREN  IN  THE  DARK. 

For  as  children  tremble  and  dread  everything 
in  the  darknesff  of  night,  so  we  sometimes  are 
frightened  in  broad  daylight  by  things  which  are 


no  more  to  be  feared  than  what  chfldren  fear  and 
imagine  are  going  to  happen. 

VARIETIES  IN  MANKIND. 

So  men's  minds  differ  too;  though  a  libend  ed»- 
cation  may  reform  and  polish,  yet  it  still  leaves 
some  traces  of  the  primitive  seeds  implanted  bj 
nature  ;  nor  must  we  expect  all  man's  evil  passions 
can  be  eradicated,  but  each  will  show  his  original 
bent,  some  being  prone  to  rage,  others  to  despond- 
ency, and  a  third  will  be  more  submissive  to 
wrong  than  is  right;  in  a  thousand  other  ways  tbe 
characters  and  dispositions  of  men  differ,  whose 
secret  causes  I  am  unable  to  explain,  nor  yet  fhid 
out  the  names  of  those  original  principles  whence 
all  this  variety  takes  its  rise. 

DECAY  OF  THE  KIND. 

With  the  body  we  plainly  perceive  that  tiie 
mind  sti'engthens  and  decays. 

DEATH  OF  A  FATHER. 

For  now  no  longer  will  thy  joyful  home  reeeiw 
thee,  nor  will  thy  chaste  wife  and  prattling  chil- 
dren strive  with  eager  haste  which  shall  have  tin 
first  kiss,  and  hang  with  secret  joy  round  thy  neck. 
Thou  shalt  be  no  longer  able  to  protect  thy  prop- 
erty and  friends.  One  fatal  day  has  snatched  the 
vast  delights  away. 

So  Gray  ( "  Elegy  " )  says  :— 

''  No  children  nm  to  lisp  their  sirens  return. 
Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share.** 

OniEF. 

It  is  true  thou  sleepest  in  death,  and  there  thoa 
shalt  lie  t&  all  eternity,  free  from  all  oai-es;  but  we 
shall  mouni  thee  turned  into  ashes  on  the  funenl 
pile,  and  no  length  of  time  shall  ever  take  sonow 
from  our  breast. 

SHORTNESS  OF  THE  PI.EASI7BB8  OP  LIFE. 

When  men  recline  at  table,  drink,  and  crown 
themselves  with  garlands,  it  is  as  much  as  to  say: 
**  What  a  short  life  is  this;  it  has  gone,  nor  most 
we  expect  it  to  return  1 " 

MAN.  « 

Why  is  it,  O  man,  that  thou  indulgcst  in  ex- 
cessive grief  ?  Why  shed  tears  that  thon  must 
die?  For  if  thy  past  life  has  been  one  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  if  all  thy  pleasures  have  not 
through  thy  mind,  as  through  a  sieve,  and 
ished,  leaving  not  a  rack  behind,  why  then  dcst 
thou  not,  like  a  thankful  guest,  rise  cheerfiolly 
from  life's  feast,  and  with  a  quiet  mind  go  take 
thy  rest. 

LIFE  IS  GIVEN  FOR  USE,  NOT  POSSESSION. 

Life  is  not  given  for  a  lasting  poBsesdoa,  but 
merely  for  use. 

80 1  CJorinthlsns  vi  90:** 

Ye  are  not  your  own:  ye  are  booght  wMi  aprise.** 


U' 


TIME  PAST,  AND  AFTER  DEATH  NOTHDra  TO  US. 

Consider,  too,  how  little  it  matten  to  as,'  tfaeio 


LUCRETIUS. 
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ages  that  have  run  in  ecemal  proceasion  before  we 
were  bora.  « Nature  places  this  before  us  as  a  mir- 
ror to  warn  ns  how  we  should  regard  that  time 
which  will  pass  after  our  death.  Is  there  anything 
tsrrible  in  this,  anything  sad?  Is  it  not  a  state 
more  soft  than  sleep? 

VAIN  LABOBS. 

A  Sisyphus  is  seen  by  us  every  day ;  he  it  is  who 
strives  with  mighty  pains  to  get  some  high  office, 
and  always  returns  sad  and  disappointed.  For  to 
aim  at  high  power,  which  is  never  reached,  and 
to  endure  endless  labor,  what  is  this  but  to  roll  a 
irast  stone  up  a  hill,  which  straightway  tumbles 
down  again  and  swiftly  reaches  the  level  plain? 

GUILTY  COirSCIBNCE. 

Cerberus,  the  Furies  even,  black  hell,  belching 
forth  horrible  flames  from  its  jaws, — these  are 
nere  fancies,  mere  empty  names ;  but  in  this  life 
the  fear  of  pains  for  wicked  deeds  is  felt  acutely, 
the  prison,  the  fearful  fall  from  the  rock,  scourges, 
tiie  executioners,  the  pitch,  the  wheel,  the  torch, 
these  affright  the  mind.  Yet  though  these  be  not 
present,  the  guilty  mind,  anticipating  evil,  scourges 
sod  stings  itself,  nor  does  it  meanwhile  see  what 
can  be  the  termination  of  its  misfortunes  or  the 
end  of  its  punishments,  fearing  lest  they  should 
be  fiercer  after  death :  hence  the  life  of  such  fools 
is  as  wretched  as  it  would  be  In  hell. 

LIFE  IK  DEATH. 

Whose  life  is  dead,  even  while  he  is  alive  and 
aees. 

"*  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  deaih.*^^Burial  Service, 
THE  GREATEST  MEN  CEASE  TO  LIVE. 

Nay,  the  greatest  wits  and  poets,  too,  cease  to 
five;  Homer,  their  prince,  sleeps  now  in  the  same 
forgotten  sleep  as  do  the  others. 

OUGHT  MEST  TO  FEEL  IT  A  HARDSHIP  TO  DIE  ? 

Wilt  thou  then  repine,  and  think  it  a  hardship 
to  die  f  thou  for  whom  life  is  i^ell  nigh  dead  even 
vhUe  thou  livest  and  en  joy  est  the  light  of  day, 
who  weareet  away  the  greater  part  of  thy  time  iu 
sleep,  and  snorest  waking,  and  ceasest  not  to  see 
visions,  and  bearest  about  with  thee  a  mind  trou- 
bled with  groundless  terrors,  and  canst  not  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  thy  never-ending  troubles, 
when  staggering  thou  art  oppressed  on  all  sides 
vith  a  multitude  of  cares,  and  reelest  rudderless 
m  unsettled  thoughts. 

STRBirUOUB  IIiLENBSS  OF  THE  BICH. 

Be  goes  often  out  of  his  splendid  palace,  tired 
of  being  in  the  house,  and  quickly  returns,  for  he 
feels  Hiat  he  is  no  happier  abroad.  He  hurries 
on,  driving  his  steeds  furiously  to  his  country- 
boose,  as  if  he  were  hastening  to  his  house  on  fire ; 
when  he  has  reached  the  threshold,  he  yawns  and 
drops  asleep,  wooing  f orgetfulness,  and  then  he 
bnnies  back  to  town  in  anxiety  to  revisit  it 

BOAST  HOT  THTSELF  OF  TO-UOBBOW. 

It  is  doubtful  what  shall  be  on  the  morrow. 


So  Froverfas  xzvil.  1:-- 

**  Bosst  not  thyself  of  to-morrow:  for  thou  knowest  not 
what  a  (lay  may  bring  forth/' 
And  James  iv.  14:— 
**  Ye  know  not  what  ShaU  be  on  the  marrow/* 


THE  STATE  OF  DEATH  STBBHAL. 

Nor  do  we  take  anything  at  all  from  the  eternity 
of  death  by  prolonging  our  life,  nor  can  we  man- 
age that  we  should  not  be  carried  off  by  death 
though  it  be  long  of  coming.  Wherefore,  how- 
ever long  may  be  those  years  we  spend  in  life,  yet 
that  eternal  state  of  death  will  still  remain,  and 
will  not  be  less  long  to  him  who  has  ended  his 
life  to-day  than  to  him  who  perished  months  and 
years  before. 

ECHO. 

When  thou  seest  this,  my  good  friend,  thou 
mayest  explain  to  thyself  and  others,  how  in  soli- 
tary places  rocks  bi-ing  back  the  image  of  the 
words  in  proper  order,  while  we  are  wandering  in 
search  of  our  friends  on  the  dark  mountains  and 
calling  on  our  lost  companions  with  loud  voice.  I 
have  seen  rocks  return  six  or  seven  words  for  one; 
then  from  hill  to  hill  the  dancing  words  resound. 
The  neighbors  imagine  and  maintain  that  the 
goat-footed  Satyrs,  Nymphs,  and  Fauns  dwell 
there,  and  by  their  wanton  sport  and  wild  delights 
they  think  that  the  deep  silence  of  the  night  is 
broken,  and  hence  are  heard  the  sound  of  the  lyre 
and  music's  softest  aii*s,  given  back  by  the  finger k 
of  those  musicians :  the  listening  swaius  hear  from 
far,  while  the  goat-faced  Pan,  shaking  the  pine- 
leaved  gai'lands  on  his  head,  often  blows  his  oaten 
pipe  with  his  moist  lips,  lest  the  reed  should  cease 
to  send  forth  a  sylvan  sound. 

MUton  C*  PanuUse  Lost»"  L  TSi)  nys:— 

**  Flmry  elves. 

Whose  mfdnlght  reirels,  by  a  forest  side, . 
Or  fountain,  some  belated  peasant  sees, 
Or  dreams  he  sees." 

SHIPS  TTTRXffED  ABOUT  WITH  A  VERT  SHALL  HELM. 

For  a  slight  breeze  with  its  thin  body  moving, 
turns  the  mighty  ship  with  its  mighty  carcass; 
and  one  hand  guides  it,  as  it  goes  by  the  merest 
touch,  and  twists  the  helm  any  way  it  pleases. 

So  James  ill.  4:— 

'*  Behold  also  the  ships,  which,  though  they  be  so  great, 
and  are  driven  of  fierce  winds,  yet  are  they  turned  about  with 
a  v«ry  small  helm,  whitheraoerer  the  governor  listeth.^ 


»i 


DBEAM8. 

Whatever  studies  each  takes  most  delight,  or  in 
which  we  are  most  engaged  during  the  day,  in 
sleep  we  dream:  the  lawyer  pleads,  makes  laws; 
the  soldier  fights  his  battles  o'er  again;  we,  too, 
are  busily  engaged  on  what  occupies  our  waking 
thoughts,  tracing  nature^ s  laws,  and  explaining  iu 
our  native  language. 

DISBIPATIOH. 

Besides  they  waste  their  strength  in  love's  mad- 
dening strife,  and  spend  their  life  under  another's 
will;   meanwhile  their   property  is  wasted  and 
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MANILIVS. 


mbrtgages  incurred,  while  life's  business  is  neg- 
lected and  their  reputation  is  wrecked;  in  the 
midst  of  their  imaginary  happiness  something  bit- 
ter bubbles  up  to  poison  their  draught  of  pleasure. 

So  Byron  ("  ChUde  Harold,"  c.  1, 188):— 
'•  Full  from  the  fount  of  Joy's  delicious  springs 
Some  bitter  o'er  the  flowers  its  bubbling  yenom  flings." 

And  again:— 

**  There  rose  no  day,  there  roll'd  no  hour, 
Of  pleasure  unembitter'd; 
And  not  a  trapping  deck'd  my  power, 
That  gall'd  not  while  it  glitter  d." 

EVERr  MAN  HAS  A  SKELETON  CLOSET. 

Hen  conceal  the  back-scenes  of  their  life. 

AN  INFANT. 

Then,  the  infant,  like  the  sailor  tossed  on  shore 
by  the  furious  waves,  lies  naked  on  the  ground 
helpless,  when  nature  has  pushed  him  from  the 
womb  of  his  mother  into  the  light  of  day,  filling 
the  air  with  piteous  cries,  a  fit  presage  of  the  many 
ills  that  await  him  in  life. 

Diyden  thus  translates  this  passage:— 

"  Thus  like  a  sailor  by  a  tempest  hurl'd 
Ashore,  the  babe  is  shipwrecked  on  the  world: 
Naked  he  lies  and  ready  to  expire; 
Helpless  of  all  that  human  wants  require; 
Exposed  upon  inhospitable  earth 
From  the  first  moment  of  his  hapless  birth. 
Sti'alght  with  foreboding  cries  he  fills  the  room; 
Too  true  presages  of  his  future  doom." 
So  a  translation  from  the  Persian  by  Sir  William  Jones:— 
**  On  parent  knees,  a  naked  new-bom  child, 
Weeping  thou  sat'st  while  all  around  thee  smiled : 
So  live  that,  sinking  in  thy  last  long  sleep 
Calm  thou  may*8t  smile,  while  all  around  thee  weep." 

EFFECTS  OF  TIME. 

In  short,  do  you  not  see  stones  even  yield  to  the 
power  of  time,  lofty  towers  fall  to  decay,  and  rocks 
moulder  away?  Temples  and  statues  of  the  gods 
go  to  ruin,  nor  can  the  gods  themselves  prolong 
their  date  or  get  reprieve  from  fate. 


THE    WORLD     AND 


ALL    THINGS 
PERISH. 


THEREIN     MUST 


not  tremble,  when  the  parched  earth  shakes  wffli 
the  fearful  peals  of  thunder,  and  the  whole  hesTca 
re-echoes  with  the  noise?  Do  not  people  and  lo- 
tions stand  honror<truck?  and  proud  kings  trem- 
ble at  their  approaching  doom,  lest  the  hour  of 
vengeance  should  have  arrived  for  their  wicked 
deeds  and  vaunting  words? 

COUNTRY  PLEASURES. 

These  pleasures  charmed  and  were  wont  to  de- 
light them  when  the  feast  was  over,  for  then  all 
things  please.  Then  reclining  on  the  green  gnn, 
by  a  purling  stream,  under  the  umbrageoas 
boughs  of  some  tall  tree,  they  oft  enjoyed  tiien- 
selves  at  small  expense,  when  the  weather  smiled 
in  all  its  beauty,  and  spring  painted  the  earth  with 
gaudy  flowers.  Then  merry  jests,  banter,  ud 
peals  of  laughter  went  round ;  then  rude  jokes  were 
in  their  prime;  then  roguish  merriment  made 
them  adoiii  their  heads  with  garlands  of  flowsn 
and  leaves,  and  dance  out  of  time,  moving  their 
limbs  heavily  and  shaking  the  trembling  ground 
with  leaden  steps,  while  shouts  and  cheers  aroee 
because  all  the  tricks  seemed  strange  and  new. 
And  as  they  passed  the  night  without  sleep,  tli^ 
whiled  the  time  away  in  humorous  songs  and  drol- 
lery, making  the  oaten  pipe  discourse  sweet  mnie 
with  theu*  lips. 


The  gate  of  death  is  not  shut  to  the  heaven  nor 
earth,  or  deep  waters  of  the  ocean,  but  stands 
wide  with  a  vast  opening. 

CONTENTMENT. 

But  if  men  live  according  to  reason's  rules,  they 

would  find  the  greatest  riches  to  be  to  live  content 

with  little;  for  there  is  never  want  where  the 

mind  is  satisfied. 

So  1  Timothy  vi  6:— 

^*  For  godliness  with  contentment  is  groat  gain.** 

WHAT  WE  FEARED  ONCE. 

For  what  we  once  feared  is  spumed  with  pleas- 
ure. 

Byron  (»*  Ohllde  Harold,*'  iii.  81)  says:— 
"Roused  up  to  too  much  wrath,  which  follows  overgrown 
fears.'* 

THUNDER. 

Besides,  what  mind  is  imawed,  what  limbs  do 


(( 


STRAIT    IS    THE    GATE. 


»» 


He  set  forth  what  was  that  chief  good  to  which 
we  were  all  tending,  and  pointed  out  the  road  witii 
its  narrow  path,  by  which  we  might  advance  by  i 
straight  course. 

SoMatthewTil.  14:— 

**  Strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way,  which  leifditt 
unto  life." 

''what  defileth  a  man." 

He  understands  by  this  that  it  is  the  vessel  itself 
that  causes  the  corruption,  and  that  all  things  put 
into  it  are  thus  defiled,  however  good  and  salutary 
they  may  be  before  they  are  put  in — i.e.,  the  heait 
of  man  is  to  blame,  not  what  nature  gives  it 

So  Matthew  xv.  11:— 

''  Not  that  which  goetfa  into  the  mouth  deflleCha  man;  tat 
that  which  coaisth  out  of  the  mouth,  this  defileth  a : 


WHY    DO  THE   GODS    NOT   STRIKE  THE    WICKXD? 

But  if  Jupiter  and  the  other  gods  shake  tbe 
heavenly  temples  with  terrific  peals,  hurling  their 
fire  on  whomsoever  they  will,  why  do  they  nd 
launch  it  against  those  who  are  overwhehneii 
with  abominable  crimes,  that,  transfixed,  they 
may  breathe  forth  flames,  an  impressive  warniBS 
to  mortals?  Why  rather  is  the  innocent,  uboor- 
scious  of  evil,  stinick  down  by  the  bolt,  and  onsr- 
taken  suddenly  by  the  tempest  and  the  lightolig' 


MAKILIU8. 

Manilius  is  the  author  of  an  astrological  poeSt 
in  five  books,  entitled  *^  Astronomica.''    We  kaov 
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lothing  of  hxB  personal  history,  nor  even  at  what 
Mtiod  he  hyed.  Some  think  that  he  is  the  Mani- 
his  described  by  Pliny  (H.  if.  x.  2, 1) ;  by  others 
le  18  thought  to  be  Manilios  Antiochus,  styled 
'IjitrologiflB  Conditorem,"  who  was  brought  to 
looie  a*  a  slave  along  with  Publios  Syras  and 
itaberius  Eros  (PI.  H,  N,  xxxv.  58, 1);  and  thtte 
tie  many  other  suppositions,  but  ^e  question 
•onot  now  be  decided. 

!HX   GOOD  SEBXTLTISO  TO    KAN    FBOM    A  ITSCES- 

SirOUS    LIFE. 

It  is  their  life  of  labor  that  has  inspired  the 
rtetehed  with  genius,  and  it  is  their  bad  fortune 
hat  has  forced  man  to  exertion  by  depressing 
im. 

SXPEBIBirCB. 

For  experience  always  sows  the  seeds  of  one 
Ui^  after  another. . 

IHVEJTIVE   NATUBB. 

An  inyentiYe  nature  gets  the  better  of  every  dif - 
baity  by  triaL 

floBcdeslAstesix.  18:— 

**  WbslneTer  thy  hand  fladetti  todo,  do  it  with  tby  might** 

PBATXB  FOB  LOIT Q   LIFB. 

ICay  fortune  grant  success  to  my  mighty  enter- 
liie,  and  may  I  reach  a  lengthened  old  age  in  the 
^foyment  of  ease,  that  I  may  be  able  to  unfold 
»Yiew  such  a  mass  of  heavenly  objects,  and  de- 
eribe  great  and  small  with  equal  precision. 

THX    FIXBO   I«AWS   OF   VATUBB. 

All  things  suibmit  to  fixed  laws. 

YICISSITUDBS    OF   HUMAK   AFFAIB8. 

Everything  that  is  created  is  changed  by  the 
Ms  of  man;  the  earth  does  not  know  itself  in  the 
Nolntion  of  years;  even  the  races  of  man  assume 
ttioos  forms  in  the  course  of  ages. 

POWBB  OF  THB  MJUCD. 

JlobttrrieiB,  no  masses  of  matter  however  enor- 
Mms,  can  withstand  the  powers  of  the  mind ;  the 
•motest  comers  yield  to  them;  all  things  snc- 
nab,  the  very  heaven  itself,  is  laid  open. 

THB   HOI7B8. 

The  hours  fly  along  in  a  circle. 

THB   BBAYBir. 

We  know  not  how  to  trust  to  tiie  sky. 

BAH   AST    BMAlf ATION  FBOU   THB   BETTT. 

Who  can  know  heaven  exQcpt  by  its  gifts?  and 
rtM>  can  find  out  God,  unless  the  man  who  is  him- 
iU  sn  emanation  from  God? 

BBASOK. 

ito  reason  is  neither  deceived  nor  ever  deceives. 

^'BOT  ABieBTIBOITB  XAK,  BO)  BOT  OBB.'' 

Thxough  so  many  ages,  so  many  eventful  years, 
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so  many  wars  and  variety  of  labors,  even  dur- 
ing peace,  though  Fortune  searches  carefully  for 
honor,  she  finds  it  scarcely  anywhere.  But  what 
a  mass  of  wickedness  in  all  times,  and  on  earth 
what  Sk  load  of  envy^  for  whioh  we  can  find  no 
excuse! 

THB   SUBJECT. 

Satisfied  to  instruct^  it  refuses  every  ornament. 

TIMB. 

Time  stands  with  impartial  law. 

THE  MIXrUBB  OF  GOOD  ASTB  BAD. 

There  is  a  warp  of  evil  woven  into  the  woof  of 
good,  and  tears  follow  close  on  success:  for  does 
Fortune  keep  an  even  tenor  to  all,  so  tangled  in 
the  yam,  and  so  mingled  does  she  flow;  never  con- 
tinuing constant;  men  lose  confidence  in  her  from 
turning  all  things  upside  dovniL 

THE  UBLIKBNBSS  OF  OBB  TBAB  TO  AKOTHEB. 

Tears  do  not  always  agree  with  years,  nor 
months  with  months,  and  even  one  day  will  be 
in  search  of  itself,  and  one  hour  is  not  similar  to 
another. 

THB  COVBTUUS.  \ 

Every  one  is  the  poorer  in  proportion  as  he  has 
more  wants,  and  counts  not  what  he  has,  bat 
wishes  only  what  he  has  not. 

THE  BVD  OF  OUB  LIFB  IS  LIBBJBD  TO  THB  BBGIB-^ 

BIBO. 

We  begin  to  die  at  the  moment  we  are  bom,  and 
the  end  is  linked  to  the  beginning. 

This  Uds  sad  idea  hsTe  beea  mede  use  oC  bj  Joramy  Tsjior 
in  the  **Holy  Oying"  (o.  iiL  s.  1):— 

**  When  man  fell,  then  he  hegask  to  die:  ffte  mtme  day  (so 
said  Gk)d,  and  that  must  needs  be  true);  and  therefore  it  must 
mean,  that  upon  that  retry  day  he  fell  into  an  erfl  and  danger- 
ous oondttloii,  a  state  ef  (disiiee  sad  aflUoUon,  and  then  death 
began— that  is,  the  man  began  to  die  b7  a  natnial  diminutioii 
and  aptness  to  disease  and  misery." 

Pope  also  riisBay  on  Man,"  E^.  iL  L IS^  says  somewhat  la 
the  same  effeot:—  * 

"As  man,  perhaps,  the  moment  of  his  breath, 
Beoeires  die  lurking  principle  of  death. 
The  young  disease,  that  must  subdue  at  length. 
Grows  with  his  growth  and  strengthens  with  his 
And  Toung  ("Night  Thoughts,"  Night V.  L  n?):— 
**  While  man  is  growing,  life  is  in  decrease, 
And  cradles  rock  us  neaier  to  the  tomb; 
Our  birth  is  nothing  but  our  death  begun. 

FATE. 

His  fate  must  be  borne  by  every  one* 

DEATH  NOT  TO  BE  BOUGHT  OFF  BT 

Man's  fate  is  not  to  be  bought  off  by  immensity 
of  riches,  but  fortune  carries  off  the  dead  from* 
the  proud  palace,  raising  the  pile  and  tfa*  taaah 
for  the  highest  of  the  earth, 

XJkBO 

Labor  even  Is  pleasant. 
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MABTIAL. 


LoQgfeQow  says:— 

"  No  endeavor  is  In  Tftln; 
ItB  reward  Is  in  the  dolnff. 

miiOBTALITY  OF   THE  BOUL. 

Ib  there  a  doubt  that  a  God  dwells  incur  breast, 
and  that  souls  return  to  heaven  and  reach  it  ? 

MAN  IS  THE  IMAGE  OP  GOD. 

•  Every  one  is  in  a  small  degree  the  image  of  God. 

ALWAYS  BBGINiriNO  TO    LIVB. 

We  are  always  beginning  to  live,  but  we  are 
never  living. 

SENSUAL  PLEASURE. 

Virtue  never,  but  lust  often,  leads  to  loss,  and 
loathsome  pleasure  is  bought  even  with  death. 


MARTIAU 


BORN  A.D.  48— DIED  ABOUT   A.D.  104. 

H.  Yalebius  Mabtialis,  a  celebrated  epigra- 
mmatist, bom  at  Bilbilis  in  Spain  a.d.  43,  came  to 
Borne  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  a.d.  66,  where  he  re- 
sided for  thirty-five  years,  returning  again  to  the 
place  of  his  birth  a.d.  100,  in  the  third  year  of  the 
reign  of  Trajan.  He  was  a  special  favorite  of  the 
emperors  Titus  and  Domitian,  his  works  being 
eagerly  sought  for  not  only  in  the  city,  but  also  in 
Gaul,  Germany,  Britain,  Getica,  and  the  stormy 
regions  of  the  north.  These  are  the  chief  particu- 
lars that  are  known  respecting  him.  The  extant 
works  of  Martial  are  a  collection  of  short  poems, 
entitled  EpigrammaUiy  upwards  of  1500  in  number, 
divided  into  fourteen  books.  He  was  a  base 
flatterer,  and  is  a  most  indecent  writer. 

wit  is  quick  in  straits. 
How  quick  a  wit  is  found  in  sudden  chances! 

innocent  jokes. 
The  censorship  may  allow  innocent  Jokes. 

HOW  FAME  IS  TO  BE  ACQUIRED. 

I  do  not  like  the  man  who  squanders  life  for 
fame:  give  me  the  man  who,  living,  makes  a 
name. 

A  PRETTY   MAN. 

Thou  wishest,  Cotta,  to  appear  a  pretty  and  a 
great  man  at  tiie  same  time;  but  he  who  is  a 
pretty  man  is  a  very  little  man. 

JOTS    ABIDE   NOT. 

Cares  and  linked  chains  of  trouble  await  thee, 
Joys  abide  not,  but  are  ever  on  the  wing. 

TO-MOBBOW. 

'Tis  not,  believe  me,  the  act  of  a  wise  man  to 
9say  ''1  will  live."    To-morrow's  life  is  too  late; 
live  to-day. 


SOICB  GOOD,  SOME  BAD* 

Some  are  good,  some  are  middling,  the 
part  are  bad. 

GLORY  TOO  LATE. 

Glory  comes  too  late  when  paid  only  to 
ashes. 

DISLIKE  WITHOUT  A  JUST  REASON. 

I  do  not  love  thee,  Sabidius,  nor  can  I  lay 
I  can  only  say  this,  I  do  not  love  thee. 

Dr.  Fell,  Dean  of  Christ  C9aurch.  afterwards  Bfriiop  d 
ford,  who  died  in  1686,  agreed  to  oanoela  decree  of  < 
against  Tom  Brown,  if  that  humorirt  oould 
spot  Martial's  epigram,  and  which  he  did  to  tlie  Ikm'w 
prise,  in  the  following  well-known  lines:— 

"  I  do  not  loTe  thee,  Doctor  Fell, 
The  reason  why  I  cannot  teO; 
But  this  Fm  surel  know  full  well, 
Ido  not  love  thee.  Doctor  FeD.** 

This  is  the  same  idea  that  appears  in 
861):- 

"I  am  hurried  on  by  love,  I  know  not  hoir;  butlsa 
ried  on." 

FORCED  TEARS. 

Gellia  does  not  weep  for  her  deceased  ftl 
when  she  is  alone;  but  if  any  one  be  tiiere, 
tears  start  obedient  from  her  eyes*    He  mc 
not,  Gellia,  who  seeks  to  be  praised ;  he  is  the 
mourner  who  mourns  without  a  witness. 

Shakespeare  ("  Twelfth  Night,"  act  11.  se.  4)  ssjs:- 

"  She  never  told  her  love. 
But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  P  tiie  hiid« 
Feed  on  her  dsmsak  cheek;  she  pin*d  hi  ttMH^iil' 

A  RICH  SOIL. 

Steers  are  unwilling  to  carry  their  yoke 
barren  fields:  a^rich  soil  fatigues,  but  thes 
labor  bestowed  on  it  is  rewarded. 

PERFUME. 

He  smells  not  well  whose  smell  is  all 

A  FRIEND  WHO  IS  HIMSELF  IN  SERVId. 

It  is  useless,  believe  me,  to  hope  for  service 
a  friend,  who  is  himself  in  service.  Let  hiis 
free  man,  who  wishes  to  be  my  master. 

LAUGH  AND  BE  WISE. 

Be  merry  if  you  are  wise. 

A-I  OF  BEGGARS. 

So  poor,  that  my  friend  Publius  does  not 
him  in  tattered  gannents,  nor  Codms 
prince  of  beggars. 

REMEMBER  DEATH. 

Prepare  the  couches;  call  for  wine;  crown 
self  with  roses;  perfume  thyself  with  odon; 
god  himself  bids  thee  remember  death. 

AWAY  WITH  DELAY. 

Come,  away  with  this  delay;  how  much 
are  we  to  await  your  decision  ?    While  thus 
hesitate  what  to  be,  you  will  be  unfit  to  be 
thing  at  all. 


MAMTIAL. 
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TO  KILL  OHS'B  SSLF^TO  XSCAPS  DSATH. 

This  I  asky  whether  it  is  not  the  yeriest  mad- 
to  kill  thyself  that  thou  mayest  escape  death. 

AntiphaneB  (Fr.  Com.  Or.  p.  697,  M.)  :— 
"  Uj  deares&t  who  is  not  the  htreUng  of  death,  4rho,  for  the 
Mke  of  Ufa,  Is  about  to  die  t 
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LABOB  KXPKHD9D  ON  TBIFLS8. 

It  is  disgraceful  to  a  poet  to  make  one's  amuse- 
9Miit  difficult;  and  labor  expended  on  trifles  is 
Childish. 

TO  HASTS  TO  LIYX. 

Forgive  me  that  I,  though  poor,  yet  not  useless 
to  my  generation,  make  haste  to  enjoy  life,  no  one 
is  in  siiuiScient  haste  to  do  so. 

8IMPLS  TASTES.  ^' 

My  humble  desires  are  satisfied  with  a  quiet 
ifliende,  a  house  that  is  not  spoiled  by  smoke,  a 
Ihring  spring,  and  the  natural  green  sod.  Hay 
these  he  mine— a  well-fed  slave,  a  wife  not  over- 
lesmed,  nights  with  sleep,  days  without  strife. 

THE  GBBATEB  EVIL. 

The  defect  that  is  attempted  to  be  concealed  is 

bought  to  be  greater  than  it  is. 

i 

▲  BEAU. 

A  beau  is  one  who  arranges  his  curled  locks  with 

nicest  care,  who  ever  smells  of  balm  and  cinnamon ; 

who  repeats  with  humming  lips  the  songs  of  the 

Kile  and  Cadiz;  who  tosses  his  sleek  arms  in  vari- 

fras  attitudes;  who  idles  away  from  mom  to  even 

his  whole  time,  where  ladies  meet,  ever  whisper- 

isg  some  nothing  in  some  fair  one' s  ear ;  who  reads 

fKttle  billets-doux  from  this  one  and  that,  scrib- 

t»lixig  in  return ;  who  shrinks  from  rubbing  against 

the  coarse  dress  of  a  neighbor's  guest ;  who  knows 

who  flirts  with  whom,  and  flutters  from  feast  to 

^test;  who  can  recount  most  accurately  the  pedi- 

'gree  of  the  race-horse  "  Hirpinus."    What  do  you 

teU  me  ?  is  this  a  bean  ?    Then  a  bean,  Gotilus,  is 

1^  very  trifling  thing. 

BABnir  eiVEB  ▲  ohabk. 

Barity gives  a  charm;  thus  early  fruits  are  most 
esteemed ;  thus  winter  roses  obtain  a  higher  price : 
^Qs  coyness  sets  off  an  extravagant  mistress:  a 
door  ever  open  attracts  no  young  suitor. 

,  '  TO  KHOW  THOBOUGHLT. 

I  know  all  that  as  well  as  my  own  name. 

DEATH. 

From  no  place  can  you  exclude  the  fates. 
SoHebor  r  Aft  a  Fimena  ")  :— 

*' Death  rides  OS  every  paariiig  breoBie, 
He  loiks  in  every  flower.** 

A  BU8TBODT. 

There  is  nothing  more  unbecoming  than  an  old 
^bnsybody. 

t  miHOD   BUBlfOITirTB  DIFFICULTIES. 

Thus  divided,  the  work  will  become  short 


A  HYPOCBITB. 

Thou  mayest  deceive  others  by  thy  words  and 
smiling  countenance;  to  me  thou  wilt  be  hence- 
forth an  unmasked  deceiver. 

ENVT. 

How  shall  I  say  it  happens  that  living  writers 
receive  no  honor  in  their  own  time,  and  are  seldom 
read  by  their  contemporaries  ?  Doubtless,  Regn- 
lus,  this  is  the  characteristic  of  envy,  that  it  re- 
jects the  modems  for  the  ancients. 

OLOBT  AFTBB  DEATH. 

If  fame  is  only  to  come  after  deatii,  I  am  in  no 
hurry  for  it. 

ANY  ONE  MAT  BE  UKB  TO  THEE. 

Such  are  thou  and  I;  but  what  I  am.  thou  oanst 
not  be;  what  thou  art  any  one  of  the  multitude 
maybe. 

GIFTS. 

Gifts  are  like  fish-hooks:  for  who  is  not  aware 
that  the  greedy  char  is  deceived  by  the  fly  which 
he  swallows  ? 

TIME  PLACED  TO  CUB  ACCOUNT. 

Now  neither  of  us  lives  for  himself,  but^  alas  I 
sees  the  best  of  his  days  flee  from  him  and  vanish; 
days  which  are  ever  being  lost  to  us,  and  are  set 
down  to  our  account. 

THE  UNHAPPY. 

I  believe  that  man  to  be  wretched  whom  none 
can  please. 

GIFTS.  * 

What  is  bestowed  on  our  friends  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  fortune ;  the  riches  that  thou  hast  given 
away  are  the  only  riches  that  thou  really  possess- 
est 

BBAGGING. 

Believe  me,  Posthumus,  gifts,  however  great, 
lose  their  value  when  the  donor  boasts  of  them. 

TO-MOBBOW. 

To-morrow  thou  wilt  live,  didst  thou  say,  Pos- 
thumus ?  to-day  is  too  late:  he  is  the  wise  man 
who  lived  yesterday. 

GBBAT  GIFTS. 

Whoever  makes  great  presents,  wishes  great 
presents  to  be  made  to  him  in  return. 

THE  BICH. 

Riches  are  now  given  to  none  but  tho  rich, 

LOVE. 

That  thou  mayest  be  loved,  love. 

THINGS  DOTED  ON.      -  - 

Short  is  the  life  of  those  who  possess  great 
accomplishments,  and  seldom   do  they  reach  a 
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good  old  ai^e.    Whatever  thou  lovest,  pray  that 
thou  mayest  not  set  too  high  a  value  on  it 

HO  SMBLL. 

I  woold  rather  smell  of  nothing  than  of  scents. 

IMMOBrrAJL  WBinifog. 

Something  else  is  required  to  give  immortality 
to  writings.  A  hook  that  is  destined  to  live  most 
have  genius. 

A  VTTLTUBB. 

To  what  vulture  will  this  earcass  fall  ? 

GOOD  HEALTH. 

He  who  thinks  that  the  lives  of  Priam  and  Nes- 
tor are  to  be  counted  long,  is  greatly  deceived  and 
mistaken.  Life  consists  not  hi  living,  but  in  the 
feeling  of  enjoyment. 

LTVB  AS  IF  YOU  WEBB  BBBCUBD  FBOM  DBATH. 

Live  as  if  you  were  rescued  from  death,  and 
seize  fleeting  enjoyments,  and  thus  your  recovered 
life  will  not  have  lost  a  single  day. 

HOME. 

He  dwells  just  nowhere  that  dwells  everywhere. 

*'  MAKB  HAT  WHILE  THE  SUN  SHINES.'* 

Hasten  to  take  it;  the  opportunity  for  gain  is 
short. 

Tbis  is  the  Mme Idea  as  '*  Strike  while  the  Iron  Is  hot." 
THE  DUTT  OF  A  PBINOB. 

It  is  a  prince's  highest  duty  to  be  acquainted 
with  his  own  subjects. 

WHAT  A  FBIBND  WILL  DO  AND  NOT  DO. 

Gold,  wealth,  and  a  piece  of  landed  property 
many  a  friend  will  give,  but  to  find  the  man  who 
will  consent  to  yield  the  palm  in  wit  and  genius, 
Will  be  difficult. 

THE  IDOLATBB. 

It  is  not  he  who  forms  divine  images  in  gold  or 
marble  that  makes  them  gods,  but  he  who  kneels 
before  them. 


It  matters  much  whether  you  are  really  good  or 
merely  wish- to  appear  so. 


PATBONS. 


If  there  be  patrons  like  Mflscenas,  there  will  not, 
Flaocus,  be  wanting  poets  like  Y ii^S^. 


LOVE  AND  HATE. 


There  is  a  well  known  eplgnun  hj  Leli^  Htnik 
deecribed  as  "  tTom  the  Frsndi  of  Ttbonreti"  anc 
thua:- 

•*  Abel  flain  wookl  marry  Mabel; 
WeU,  IVs  Tery  wlae  of  Abel, 
But  Mabel  won*t  at  all  have  Abel; 
WeU,  IVswiser  BtOl  of  MabeL** 

Tabouret  had  erldentlj  been  Inqiired  by  MartlaL 


THE    VALUE  OF    A    BOOK     BNHANCBD 
PBB8BNTBD  BlT  ITB  AUTHOB. 

Tour  coming  from  the  autiior  will  give  value  t» 
the  present.  It  makes  a  great  differenoev  beKevs 
me,  whether  a  draught  be  drawn  from  the  fonnt- 
ain-head  or  from  the  stagnant  waters  of  a  alnggiih 
pooL 

WBI7INO8  IMPBOYBD  BT  TIMB. 

As  for  writings,  thieves  cannot  destroy  tlienk, 
and  they  are  improved  by  time;  th«y  are  tlie  only 
monuments  that  are  proof  against  deaflLr 

A  MOBALI8T. 

My  every  page  is  an  essay  on  man. 

A  eOOD   MAN. 


A  good  man  doubles  the  lengl^  of  his 
to  have  lived  so  as  to  look  back  with  pi 
our  past  existence  is  to  live  twice. 


TO  SATIBIZE  YICBS,  NOT  INDIVIDUALA. 

It  has  been  my  constant  aim  in  all  my  writiiigi 
to  lash  vice,  but  to  spare  persons. 
Du  Lorens  (Sat.  vil.  147)aa7B  somewhat  to  tbeaaaae  eOBOk: 
'*  I  do  not  attack  foola,  but  f ollj.** 

It  Is  said  that  this  Latin  (jootation  waa  onoe  rapeated  is 
Donne,  **Thunder  against  Tloea,  but  spare  tite  Tlelom* 
"  What,**  said  he,  '*  condemn  oavda,  and  pardon  the  ahnpv!  * 

80  laidoms  says:-' 

**  Fresenre  the  guna,  but  destaviy  the 


Thou  wishest  to  marry  Prisons:  I  am  not  but- 
prised,  Paula:  thou  art  wise.  Priscua  does  not 
wish  to  Biany  thee,  and  he  is  wise. 


WHAT  MAKES  LIFE  HAPPT. 

The  things  that  make  life  happy,  dearest  lUt' 
tian,  are  these :  wealth,  not  gained  by  the  sweat  of 
our  brow,  but  by  inheritance;  lands  that  is&ksa 
good  return;  a  fireside  always  comfortable;  as 
need  of  lawyers;  no  dress  for  business;  a  mind 
at  ease;  a  vigorous  frame;  a  healthy  constitataoii; 
prudence  without  cunning;  friends  equal  both  ia 
years  and  fame;  pleasant  social  intereourss;  a 
table  without  pretence;  nights  not  drunkeot  hot 
free  from  care;  a  bed  not  without  eonnubisl 
pleasures;  sleep  which  makes  the  darkness  seen 
short;  to  be  what  you  are,  and  no  wish  for  change; 
and  neither  to  fear  death  nor  seek  it. 

« 

Bo  Maton  (**  Pandise  Loet,**  zL  5BS)  sajs:— 

**  Nor  lore  thj  life  nor  bate;  but  what  tiioa  lov^ 
Lore  well;  how  kmg  or  shortpennlt  to  Hiea^en.** 

PLEA8ANTBT  WITHOUT  BimEBNESSi. 

There  shall  be  pleasantry  without  bittenesi; 
there  shall  be  no  licence  of  speech  that  will  bring 
repentance  on  the  morrow,  and  nothing  said  ttat 
we  would  wish  unsaid. 

THE  BALD  PBETBNDINe  TO  HAYB  HAXB. 

There  Is  nothing  more  contemptible  than  a  bll4 
man  who  pretends  ta  have  hair. 
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To  hftTe  nothing  is  not  poTerty,  but  beggary. 

THB  BRAVE. 

In  adyersity  it  is  easy  to  despise  life,  the  really 
iMkve  man  is  he  who  can  sal  mit  to  lead  a  wretched 
life. 

DKAD  MXN'S  shoes. 

Ton  will  giye  me  nothing  during  your  life;  yon 
ny  that  yon  will  give  me  something  after  your 
death:  if  you  are  not  a  fool,  Maro,  you  know  what 
1  wish  for. 

fHS  DISAPVAETAeES  OP  A  8MAI«L   SOCIETY  IN  A 

PBOVINCE. 

AM  to  thia  the  backbiting  of  provincial  tongaes, 
enyy  usurping  the  place  of  true  criticism,  and  one 
or  two  ill-conditioned  persons, — a  host  in  a  small 
society,— with  whom  it  is  difficult  daily  to  keep 
one's  temper. 

FOBTUn  QIVXS  TOO  MUCH  TO  SOME. 

Vortone  gives  too  much  to  many,  enough  to 
none. 

A  CHABACTSB. 

Tea  are  at  once  morose  and  agreeable,  pleasing 
and  repulsive.  I  can  neither  live  with  you  nor 
vitfaoi|t  you. 

IddlKn  C*  Spectator,**  No.  66)  tbus  panphrMee  it:-> 

**  In  an  tliy  fanmore,  wbetber  graTO  or  meUOiw, 
Tlioa*rt  such  a  toochj,  testj,  pleaaant  fellow, 
Hait  so  mnch  wit  and  mirth  axid  spleen  aboat  tiiee, 
Tbat  tfaero^s  no  Ihiiv  with  tbee  DOT  witbout  thee.** 

indGoUnnith  in  Us  "Ratoliatlon**;— 

**OiirQarrlek*iaaa]ad:  for  in  him  we  see 
Oil,  vinegar,  nigar,  and  saltness  as^we.** 

HONEST  MAN  BASmX  DBCEIVBD. 

An  honest  man  is  a  ehikl  in  worldly  wit. 

TO  SNJOT  OOUNTBT  UTS  IN  THE  CITY. 

It  is  a  country  house  in  the  city. 

A  man's  BOePONBIBILITIES. 

fie  who  weighs  his  responsibilities,  can  bear 
Hiem. 

THE  WISE. 

Whosoever  is  not  more  than  wise  enough  is 
wise. 


NKPOS. 

FLOtmiSHSD  B.C.  40. 


GoRixLius  Kspos,  tiie  contemporary  of  Cicero, 
/Lttfceas,  and  Catullus,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
^on  at  Verona,  but  there  are  no  particulars  of  his 
^storyonwhich  _     -^    -     - 


dnring  the  reign  of  Augustus..  In  the  year  1471  a 
quarto  volume  appeared  from  the  press  of  JeosfQn  • 
of  Venice,  entitled  jEmUU  Probi  de  vitd  excel- 
lentium,  containing  lives  of  twenty  distinguished 
commanders,  nineteen  Greek  and  one  Persian. 
Then  followed  three  chapters  de  BegilmSf  and 
lives  of  HamUoar  and  HannibaL  In  another  edi- 
tion were  added  lives  of  Cato  and  Atticus.  Lam- 
binus  maintains  that  these  lives  are  the  production 
of  Cornelius  N^pos,  and  not  of  iBmilius  Probus. 
This  question  has  given  rise  to  interminable  dis-« 
cussions.  These  biographies  have,  ever  since  their  . 
first  appearance,  been  a  favorite  school-book. 

WAB.      ^ 

Nothing  ought  to  be  despised  in  war. 

THE  COW  ABB. 

The  mother  of  a  coward  does  not  usually  weep. 

SHPIBB. 

No  government  is  safe  unless  it  is  strong  in  tho 
good-win  of  the  people. 

DBMOCBACr. 

The  affairs  of  a  kingdom  cannot  be  properly 
conducted  by  a  democracy. 

FBAB. 

The  life  of  those  is  to  be  pitied,  who  prefer  to 
be  feared  rather  than  loved* 

NO  EVIL  OBBAT  WHICH  IS  THE  LAST. 

No  evil  is  great  if  it  is  the  last  which  we  are  to 
bear. 

GBBAT  MEN. 

We  value  great  men  by  their  virtue  and  not  by 
their  success. 

SNTT  IS  THE  ATTENDANT  OF  OLOBT. 

It  is  a  common  vice  in  great  and  free  states  for 
envy  to  be  the  attendant  upon  glory. 

Baripidea  (Fr.  Beller.  5)  saTS'.-r- 

'^Men  born  of  low  degree  are  envious :  envy  is  wont  to  at- 
tack the  nobre.'** 

Nfcomachns  (Fr.  Ck>m.  Or.  p.  1180,  K.)  nyt:—  . 

*'  It  Is  a  diffleult  thing  for  amaa  liviiig  in  the  wotid  ta^es- 
oape  the  egres  of  the  eoTioiis.** 

La  Bruydre  says:— 

"  I  am  told  so  much  e^il  of  that  man,  and  I  see  so  Utile  c( 
it  in  him,  that  I  begin  to  suspect  that  he  posseeses  some  in- 
convenient merit,  vrhkit  eztingnl^ieB  that  of  others.** 

AN  HONOBABLE  DEATH. 

An  honorable  death  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  base 
death. 

XINOS. 

It  is  the  custom  of  kings  to  attribute  adversity 
to  the  fault  of  others,  and  to  consider  prosper!^ 
as  the  result  of  their  own  good  fortune. 

THE  SILENT. 

can  be  placed.    He  died '     Oonoealing  secrets  entrusted  to  him^  which  is 
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BOmetimes  not  leas  advantageocui  to  a  man  than 
eloquenoe. 

PSACB. 

Peace  is  procured  by  war. 

▲  ransirD  to  xb,  hot  my  fobttjne. 

.That  he  was  accustomed  to  be  a  friend  not  to 
fortune  but  to  men. 

I>Mte  C'  Inferno/'  U. «)  mju  :— 

"▲  friend  not  of  mj  fortune,  but  mjaelf." 

GOOD  TASTS. 

Hore  good  taste  than  expense. 


OVID. 

BOBK  B.C.  4&— DIED  A.D.  18. 

P.  OTiDirrs  Naso,  bom  at  Sulmo,  in  the  mount- 
ains of  the  Peligni,  and  descended  from  an  ancient 
equestrian  family,  was  intended  for  the  legal  pro- 
fession, but  the  hours  which  should  have  been 
devoted  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence  were  given 
up  to  the  cultivation  of  his  poetical  talents.  As 
might  be  expected,  his  father  was  opposed  to  his 
favorite  pursuit:  nature,  however,  was  too  strong, 
tod  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  practised  as 
an  advocate  at  the  Roman  bar.  He  studied  at 
Athens,  and  had  the  usual  education  which  the 
young  Roman  nobles  received  at  that  period.  On 
Ills  return  he  made  an  unfortunate  marriage,  as 
we  find  h}m  shortly  afterwards  divorced  from  his 
wife.  He  was  of  profligate  character,  and  at  lav  t 
Augustus  banished  him,*it  is  said,  on  account  of 
an  intrigue  with  his  daughter  Julia.  He  was  or- 
dered, A.D.  8,  to  transport  himself  to  Tomi,  a 
town  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube.  The  greater  part  of  a  year 
seems  to  have  been  consumed  in  the  voyage,  but 
he  beguiled  the  time  by  the  exercise  of  his  poet- 
ical talent,  several  of  his  poems  having  been  writ- 
ten on  shipboard.  It  was  a  great  change  from  the 
luxury  of  Rome  to  the  mean  abode  and  inhospita- 
ble soil  of  that  remote  region.  Here  he  remained 
ten  years  in  exile,  and  was  never  allowed  to  re- 
turn, dying  at  Tomi  a.d.  18,  a  year  which  was 
also  remarkable  for  the  death  of  Livy. 

CBBA.TIOK  OF  MAN. 

A  being  of  a  more  exalted  nature,  and  of  higher 
intellectual  powers,  that  should  rule  and  direct 
all  other  animals,  was  still  wanting.  It  was  then 
that  man  was  brought  into  being,  whether  the 
mighty  Architect  of  the  universe,  having  devel- 
oped a  nobler  world,  made  him  of  divine  particles, 
or  whether  the  new-sprung  earth,  only  lately  with- 
drawn from  contact  with  heaven,  still  retained  the 
skyey  influences.  Prometheus,  mingling  these 
original  seeds  with  living  streams,  formed  man 
after  the  ixhage  of  God,  who  rules  the  universe. 
Thus,  while  the  mute  creation  bend  downward, 


man  looks  aloft,  and  with  erect  countenance  tms 
his  eyes  to  heaven  and  gazes  on  the  stats. 

DESCBIPTIOir  OF  GOLDEN  AGE. 

The  golden  age  was  first  produced;  honor  lad 
uprightness  then  sprung  up  spontaneously  in  man, 
without  the  aid  of  law  or  the  commands  of  the 
lawgiver.  The  dread  of  punishment  was  ss- 
known,  nor  were  the  menacing  words  of  human 
statutes  required  to  keep  man  to  his  duty.  Tbt 
stem  looks  of  the  judge  did  not  then  strike  terror 
into  suppliant  crowds,  but  all  lived  in  safe^  witb- 
out  the  protection  of  law. 

GOLDBN   AOK. 

No  trumpet's  angry  sound  was  heard,  no  hebnet 
nor  sword  gleamed,  but  all  nations  passed  in  ae- 
ourity  a  life  of  ease,  unmolested  by  a  rude  soUieiy. 

THX  SEASONS  IN  THE  GOLDEN  AGE. 

There  was  a  never-ending  spring,  and  flowwt 
unsown  were  kissed  by  the  warm  western  breese. 
Then  the  unploughed  land  gave  forth  com,  sad 
the  ground,  year  after  year,  was  white  with  foil 
ears  of  graii\.  Rivers  of  milk,  rivers  of  nectarnn, 
and  the  yellow  honey  continued  to  pour  from  tbs 
ever-green  oak. 

DSSCBIPTION  OF  THE  IBON  AGE. 

Next  burst  forth  the  Iron  age  with  its  unright- 
eous deeds;  modesty,  biith,  and  honor  fonook 
the  eai'th,  and  in  their  place  succeeded  fraud,  d^ 
ceit,  plots,  violence,  and  the  unholy  lost  of  goU. 

GOLD  DUG  FBOM  THE  SAETH. 

But  men  penetrated  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  the  precious  ore,  the  allarenMBit  to 
every  evil,  was  dug  up,  though  placed  by  tiie  gods 
down  close  to  Pluto's  realm. 

JUSTICE  BETUBN8  TO  HEATEV. 

Filial  affection  lies  on  the  ground  in  mottnfiil 
garb,  and  the  virgin  Astrssa  was  the  last  of  ths 
heavenly  deities  to  leave  the  earth  dripping  with 
human  gore. 

JOVE. 

Jove  seated  aloft,  leaning  on  an  irorf  soeptn, 
shook  three  and  four  times  the  terrific  locks  <^  hif 
head,  with  which  he  moved  the  earth,  the  8ea»  and 
the  stars. 

XNCUBABLE  WOUND. 

Every  remedy  was  first  tried,  bat  a  gangrened 
limb  must  be  lopt  off,  lest  the  healthy  part  shooU 
be  affected. 

CONFLAGBATION  OF  THE  WOBLD. 

He  remembers,  too,  that  it  was  decreed  by  TMa 
that  a  time  would  come  when  the  sea,  the  esztlit 
and  the  palace,  of  heaven  would  be  seised  by  ii* 
and  burnt,  and  the  laboriously-wron^t  fahrio  of 
the  universe  be  in  danger  of  perishing. 

St  Peter  (S  Peter  ill.  10)  asja:— 

'' But  the  day  of  the  Lord  wffl  oonM  as  a  ttiief  is  th»  rilM^ 
in  the  which  the  heavens ahatt  pa»  awaj'  wllh  ai 
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SDd  the  eleiiMnteflliall  melt  widiflenreiitlieat,flie  ««rtliA]80, 
•ad tiie  worki  that  are  therein,  aball  be  buinl  up.** 

MAN  BOBN  TO  LABOB. 

From  this  circumstance  we  are  a  hardy  race, 
able  to  endure  a  laborious  life,  and  show  from 
what  origin  we  are  sprung. 

FBIBNDLY  BI8COBD. 

Agreeing  to  differ  with  friendly  disconL 

LOYB. 

Ah  me!  that  no  herbs  can  cure  the  love-sick. 

BFFBCTS  OF  HOPS  AND  FXAB. 

\ 

The  one  is  quick  from  hope,  the  other  from  fear. 

ABOUS. 

Argus  had  his  head  encircled  with  a  hundred 
eyes;  two  of  them  took  rest,  while  the  rest 
watched  and  stood  on  guard. 

JUBt  BBPBOACHE8. 

I  am  ashamed  that  these  reproaches  can  be  Justly 
esst  at  us,  and  cannot  be  refuted. 

BXCBIXENCS. 

The  work  of  the  artist  far  surpassed  even  the 
beau^  of  the  material. 

UKEIHESS  OF  8I8TBBS. 

Boris  and  her  daughters  were  here  carved,  some 
of  whom  are  seen  swimming,  others,  sitting  on  a 
rock,  are  drying  their  seapgi^een  hair,  others  gliding 
on  fishes'  backs.  All  have  not  the  same  features, 
nor  yet  can  you  say  that  they  are  different,  but 
inch  as  sisters  ought  to  be. 

THE  SEASONS. 

Here  stood  fresh  Spring,  bound  with  flowery 
ehsplet;  Summer  was  unclothed,  and  bore  a 
^heaten  garland;  Autumn  also  was  there,  be- 
smeared with  trodden  grapes;  and  icy  Winter, 
longh  with  hoary  locks. 

Woialej  C*  FhaMhon  ")  fhne  describee  the  seasons:— 

^Spciiis  flofwe;r74oned,  and  Smniner  wreathed  with  corn, 
Automn  wtth  wine-blood  splashed  from  heel  to  thigh. 
And  Winter  bending  over  beard  of  snow.** 

MAN  AND  HIS  ASPtBATIONB. 

Thy  destiny  is  that  of  man,  thy  aspirations  are 

those  of  a  god. 

.  lamarline  hi  his  second  meditation ''L*Hoinme,**  dedicated 
tetioni  Byron,  has  this  soblime  Terse:— 

**Boanded  in  his  nature,  infinite  in  his  deafafvs,  man  Is  a 
fdlen  god  who  has  a  recollection  of  hM^vein.** 

And  Voltaire  C*  La  liberty  ")  sajs:— 

"Thydflstlnyisthatof  man,  and  thy  desires  are  thoae  of  a 
VAT 

SXEJUTION. 

I  steer  against  them,  nor  has  the  force,  to  which 
•n  otiiers  must  yield,  any  effect  on  me;  I  move  on 
in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  rapid-whirling  world. 

PBATEBS  HOT  TO  BB  OBAKTBD. 

•   Choose  some  gift  from  heaven,  earth,  <>r  sea, 


and  thou  shalt  have  it  This  one  thing  only  I  de- 
cline to  grant;  it  is  an  evil  not  a  good  thou  askest, 
Phagthon,  thou  askest  what  will  prove  a  misfort- 
une instead  of  happiness. 


OOLDBH  MEAN. 


Mounting  higher,  thou  wilt  fire  the  heaven  it^ 
self;  descending  lower,  the  earth;  the  middle  way 
is  safest. 

OBEAT  UNBEBTAKZHeS. 

If  he  did  not  succeed  in  his  attempt,  yet  he 
failed  in  a  glorious  undertaki 

HABTT. 

Habit  had  produced  the  custom. 

GUILT  BETBATED  IN  THE  COmiTENAJf CS. 

Alas!  how  difficult  it  is  not  to  betray  guilt  by 
our  countenance! 

DE8CBIPTION  OF  EHW.  . 

Minerva  sees  within  Envy  gorging  herself  with 
flesh  of  vipers,  to  nourish  her  vicious  propensities, 
and  when  she  saw,  she  turned  away  her  eyes  in 
loathing;  while  Envy,  rising  slowly  from  thd 
ground,  leaves  the  fragments  of  half-eaten  ser- 
pents, and  stalks  on  with  sullen  step.  When  she 
beheld  the  beauteous  goddess  clad  in  armor,  she 
heaved  a  sigh,  and  groaned  from  the  bottom  of 
her  breast  Her  face  was  pallid  and  her  body 
emaciated.  Her  eye  never  looked  straight  before 
her;  her  teeth  were  brown  with  rust;  her  breast 
overflowed  with  gaU,  and  from  her  tongue  dripped 
drops  of  poison.  She  never  smiles  except  when 
the  wretched  weep;  nor  does  she  enjoy  rest; 
ever  kept  moving  by  her  sleepless  cares,  she  sees 
with  evil  eye  the  success  of  men,  and  pines  away 
as  she  beholds;  she  distresses  others,  and  is  her- 
self distressed,  and  bears  her  own  tormentor  in 
her  breast 

A  STATE  FLOVBIBHING  IK  PEACE. 

She  looks  upon  the  citadel  flourishing  in  arts, 
wealth,  and  joyous  peace. 

KINOLT  DIGNTTT. 

Kingly  dignity  and  love  do  not  well  agreoy  nor 
do  they  remain  together. 

SPIBIT* 

A  spirit  superior  to  every  hostile  weapon, 

KO  MAN  BLESSED  BEFOBE  HE  DIES. 

But  in  truth  we  must  always  wait  for  the  last 
day  of  man's  life:  no  one  is  to  be  considered  blest 
before  he  die,  and  has  received  the  last  funeral 
rites. 

A  BLUSH. 

The  hue  given  back  by  the  clouds  from  the  re- 
flected rays  of  the  sun  or  the  purple  mom,  such  Was 
the  countenance  of  Diana  when  she  was  disoovered 
unclothed. 
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Qvm. 


AK  UMPIBB* 

He  WM  chosen  umpire  in  this  eportite  eonteet. 

BCHO. 

That  tuneful  Nymph,  the  babbling  Echo,  Who 
has  not  learnt  to  oonoeal  what  is  told  her,  nor  yet 
ui  able  to  speak  till  another  speaks. 

DEATH  A  BELIEF  FBOM  PAIN. 

Death  is  not  grieyous  to  me,  who  am  about  to 
lay  aside  my  pains  by  death. 

A  COWABD. 

It  is  the  act  of  a  coward  to  wish  for  death. 

THE  CAUSE. 

The  cause  is  secret,  but  t^'  effect  is  known. 

A  LESSON  FBOM  AN  BNBMT. 

The  foe  teaches  me  what  to  do;  it  is  allowable 
to  be  taught  even  by  an  enemy. 

BESOBiPnON  OF  STTX« 

The  sluggish  'Styx  exhales  its  fogs;  those  Just 
dead,  who  have  enjoyed  funeral  rites,  descend 
hither:  paleness  and  wintry  cold  inhabit  this 
dreary  place;  ghosts  newly  arrived  know  not  the 
road  that  leads  to  grim  Pluto's  palace,  nor  where 
is  the  metropolis  of  helL  This  mighty  city  has  a 
thousand  avenues  and  gates  forever  open.  And 
as  the  rivers  flow  all  into  the  ocean,  so  this  vast 
city  receives  all  the  shades;  nor  is  there  ever 
want  of  room,  nor  is  it  ever  crowded.  The  disem- 
bodied spirits  roam  bloodless;  and  in  imitation  of 
their  life  on  earth,  some  frequent  the  courts  of 
law,  others  the  court  of  hell's  tyrant,  others  prac- 
tise various  arts,  and  others  suffer  the  punishment 
due  to  their  crimes. 

TANTALUS. 

Tantalus,  no  water  is  caught  by  thee,  and  the 
tree,  which  overhangs  thy  head,  eludes  tiiy  grasp. 

UNCBABINO  ULBOB* 

Thou,  Sisjrphns,  either  pursuest  or  pushest  for- 
ward the  stone,  that  is  destined  to  f  aU  back  again. 

LOVE  AT  FIBST  SIGHT. 

No  sooner  was  she  seen  than  she  was  beloved 
and  earried  off  by  Pluto. 

BEYOND  FOBTUNE. 

I  am  on  a  higher  pinnacle  than  fortune  can 
reach. 

COMMON  BIGHTS. 

Why  do  you  debar  me  from  water  ?  surely  this 
is  a  common  right;  nature  hath  given  no  man  a 
peculiar  property  in  sun,  air,  or  water:  I  have 
come  to  crave  a  bounty  that  is  shared  by  all. 

A  CUP  OF   COLD  WATEB. 

A  cup  of  cold  water  will  be  nectar  to  me,  and  I 
shall  confess  that  I  have  received  life  with  it;  you 
will  have  given  me  life  by  the  water. 


BUNDNBSfl  OF   MANXINn. 

O  ye  gods!  what  thick  encircling  darkness  bBidi 
the  minds  of  men! 

.« 

THE  BTIL  THAT  I  WOULD  HOT,  THAT  I  BO. 

If  it  were  in  my  power,  I  would  be  wiser,  but  i 
newly-felt  power  carries  me  off  in  spite  of  myntf ; 
love  leads  me  one  way,  my  understanding  ktdi 
me  another.  I  see  and  approve  the  rights  and  jct 
the  wrong  pursue. 


For  what  cannot  poetry  aooomplish  f 

PLEASUBE    FOLLOWED  BT   OBISF. 

No  one  enjoys  pure,  unalloyed  pleasure; 
is  always  some  bitter  mingled  with  the  sweet 

Euripides  (Fr.  Antig.  14)  lajB:— 

"  Be  not  willing  to  grieve  thyielf,  knowing  HMtf  gritf 
brings  Joy  afterwanta,  sad  evil  te  tha  prmrtmsla  oaoMd 
good." 

CONTAGION. 

Contagion  is  hurtful  by  breath,  and  is  oanled 
thereby  to  a  distance. 

PESTILENCB. 

The  nearer  one  is  to  the  sick,  and  the  mat 
fidthfully  he  is  watched,  the  quicker  the  watcte 
approaches  death.  The  hope  of  safety  has  m- 
ished,  and  they  see  the  end  of  the  disease  in  tbe 
deaths  around. 

THE  EFFBMINACT  OF   MAN. 

They  indulge  themselves  and  care  not  forwU 
isusefuL 

THE  CBBDULITT  OF  LOTS. 

Love  is  a  credulous  thing. 

FOBTUNB  FAYOBS   THE  BBATB* 

Every  one  without  doubt  becomes  his  own  fod 
to  lead  him  on  to  fortune;  that  goddess  Ustatf 
not  to  the  prayers  of  the  slothfuL 

MUBDBB. 

Death  is  to  be  expatiated  by  deaHi. 

CONQUEB  AT  ALL  HAZABD8. 

You  will  with  difficulty  conquer,  but  tauapn 

you  must! 

THE  POWEB   OF   HEAVEN. 

The  power  of  heaven  is  immeasurable  and 
boundless,  acoomplishing  whatever  it  wills. 

So  1  Chronieles  xztx.  IS:— 

"Thou relgnest  OTer  aU;  end  in TUna  band  is  poav  vA 
might** 

THE  BIGBTEOUB. 

The  pious  are  cared  for  by  the  gods,  and  Asm 
are  attended  to,  who  have  attended  to  their  daM 
to  the  gods. 


So  Hebrews  xlii.  4:>- 

"  The  Lord  is  my  helper,  and  I  nm  not  fter  vbafti 
do  onto  me.** 


J 
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iBieiD  some. 

nwre  if  an  iey  lone  on  the  extreme  boxders  of 
Seythia,  a  melaaelioly  waate,  barren  and  treeleas;. 
tiiere  dwell  alng^giali  cold,  pallid  lo<^n»  trembling 
agoBy  and  pining  want. 

DsacBipnov  OF  famotb. 

Tbere  ahe  f  onnd  Famine  in  a  atony  field,  aoratoh- 
ing  up  a  few  roota  with  her  talons  and  teeth. 
Her  locks  were  matted,  her  eyes  were  sunken; 
paleness  overspread  her  face;  her  lips  were  wan 
from  want,  her  teeth  brown  with  rust;  her  skin 
was  hard,  and  throogh  it  the  entraila  were  seen  to 
BU>Te;  the  sapless  bones  seemed  to  start  from  her 
bent  loins,  and  for  a  belly  was  a  belly's  space. 
Thoo  wouldst  have  supposed  that  her  breast  was 
himg  up  and  tacked  to  her  body  only  by  the  chine 
of  the  back.  Her  Joints  were  protuberant  from 
leanness;  the  orbits  of  her  knees  bunched  out, 
while  her  ankle  bonea  Jutted  to  undue  propor- 
tions. 

THX   POWBB  OF   BBCOIXBGTIOir. 

The  power  qf  recollection  is  a  part  of  our  pain. 

THS  GBAVK. 

I  entreat  you  by  the  horrors  of  these  realms, 
&iB  vast  chaos  and  kingdom  where  silence  reigns, 
give  back  Eurydice,  weave  again  her, quick-spun 
fiireacL  All  our  possessions  are  but  loans  from 
you,  and  after  a  little  space,  sooner  or  later  we 
liasteo  to  one  bourn;  we  are  all  going  the  same 
road,  this  is  our  last  home;  you  hold  an  endless 
empire  over  the  human  race.  She,  too,  when  she 
ihi^  have  reached  a  ripe  old  age,  must  be  yours 
•pun.  > 

TDOB  PA86X8  BAPIDLT. 

Swift  flying  time  glides  oq  unmarked  and  un- 
pereeived;  nothing  passes  more  quickly  tiian 
yean. 

DiTdainyt:— 

*"  (»d  age-oraeps  onnB,  ere  ire  tliiBk  It  i4i^** 

AsdMoora:— 

**  Oh,  sweet  youth,  how  eoon  ^  fades! 
Sweet  Joys  of  youth  how  fleeting! " 

BLACK  LOOK  WHTTB,  ARB  WHTTX  LOOK  BLACK. 

Skilled  in  erery  artifloe,  no  degenerate  son  of 
his  father,  he  could  at  will  make  white  look  black 
and  bUuik  look  white. 

TUihthedeicriptioii  of  Bellslt^lfiltoii  ("  PanuUse  Lostk** 

''AnwMfilnaiidliolloiw;  thovtgh  his  toogiie 
Dnmt  manna,  aadobold  make  the  worse  appear 
The  better  reason,  to  perplex  aaddaah 
Vaturest  oounaeto;  for  hja  thoqghti  were  low 
To  Tioe  indintrloot,  but  to  noUer  deeds 
IhnonMiB  and  alothfUL" 

THB  SBYXRirr  OF  WHTTXB* 

Ihe  violence  of  winter  inoxeasea,  atnd  on  all 
iMssfleroe  winds  atmggleand  olaah  the  indignant 
waves. 

BBSCSZPTIOK  OF  8LEBP. 

Hear  the  Cimmeriana  there  ia  a  deep  cavern 


Hn  the  hollow  of  a  mountain,  where  dwells  the 
drowsy  god  of  sleep;  whose  gloomy  vmansion  is 
never  visited  by  the  rising,  mid-day,  nor  setting 
sun.  Dark  fogs  rise,  and  a  perpetual  twilight  pre- 
vails around.  No  crowing  cock  with  crested  head 
wakes  the  mom,  nor  is  the  silence  broken  by  the 
bark  of  watchful  dog,  or  the  cackling  of  more 
wakeful  geese.  Ko  beaat,  wild  or  tame,  no  trees 
rocked  by  tempest,  nor  reproachful  sound  of  hu- 
man voice,  strike  upon  the  ear.  Mute  silence  has 
Its  habitation  liere.  Tet  from  the  bottom  of  a 
irock  issues  forth  the  rfvulet  of  Letl^;  the  waters 
of  which,  flowing  with  soft  murmur  over  the  rum- 
bling pebbles,  invite  to  sleep.  Around  its  entry 
nodding  poppies  grow  and  herbs  without  number, 
from  whose  milky  sap  night  drains  their  sleepy 
virtue,  and  scatters  it  in  dew  over  the  silent 
plains.  No  door  on  creaking  hinges  was  in  the 
whole  house;  no  watch  was  there  to  guard  the 
entrance.  But  in  the  middle  waa  a  bed,  ralaed 
aloft  on  black  ebony,  stuffed  with  feathers,  of  one 
color,  with  a  dark  coverlet,  where  lies  the  god 
himself  with  his  limbs  stretched  out  at  ease. 
Around  him  everywhere  fantastic  dreams,  imitat- 
ing various  shapes,  lie  numerous  as  the  ears  of 
grain,  the  leaves  on  trees,  or  sand  on  the  aea- 
ahore. 

DKSCBIPTIOir  OP  FAJCX. 

Fame  has  her  seat  of  power  on  the  summit  of  m 
lofty  tower;  entrances  without  number,  and  a 
thousand  avenues  lead  to  her  palace,  while  no 
closed  doord  prevent  approach:  night  and  day 
they  stand  open.  It  is  wholly  built  of  rattling 
brass,  rumbling  and  giving  back  echoes  on  echoes. 
Quiet  there  is  none  within,  nor  silence,  nor  yet  is 
there  clamorous  noise,  but  a  low  murmur  of  hum- 
ming voices,  like  the  hollow  roar  of  the  ocean's 
waters  or  the  sound  of  distant  thunders,  when 
Jupiter  clashes  the  dark  clouds  together.  A 
crowd  occupies  the  halls,  a  light  throng  entering 
or  issuing  forth:  a  thousand  rumors,  mixed  witii 
truth,  wander  through  the  air,  and  a  confused 
sound  of  words  rolls  around.  Some  fill  the  earn 
vrith  empty  sounds;  others  eagerly  repeat  what 
they  have  heard,  amplifying  the  lie  they  are  re- 
lating, while  every  story-teller  adds  some  embel- 
lishment Here  sit  vain  credulity,  rash  error, 
foolish  ]oys,  panic  fears,  sudden  sedition,  an^ 
whispers  of  uncertain  origin.  Fame  sits  aloft,  be^ 
holding  what  is  done  in  heaven,  sea,  and  earthy 
and  searching  through  the  whole  world. 

Pope,  in  his  "  Temple  of  Fame,**  says:— 

**  Like  broken  tfaondert  lliat  at  dtotaaoe  roar, 
Or  billows  mnrmorlng  on  the  hoOow  shore.** 

THS  uiur* 

« 

Kow  he  is  nothing  but  ashes,  and  of  the  mighty 
Achilles  there  remains  only  some  little  dust,  which 
cannot  so  much  as  fill  an  urn:  yet  his  fame  still 
lives  so  as  to  fill  a  whole  world.  This  Is  the  meas* 
ure  that  corresponds  with  such  a  hero;  in  this 
Achilles  is  equal  to  himself,  nor  has  Tartarus  with 
its  empty  shades  any  effect  on  him. 
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TRS  OODB« 

The  gods  look  on  the  affairs  of  men  with  the 
eyes  of  justice. 

DEEDS  OF  AKCE8T0B8. 

.  Let  not  this  eloquence  of  mine,  if  I  really  pos- 
sess any,  now  speaking  in  defence  of  its  master,  and 
which  has  often  been  used  for  you,  be  deemed  a 
fault;  let  not  any  one  decline  to  use  what  is  his 
own.  For  high  descent,  a  long  line  of  ancestors 
and  those  dee^s  which  we  ourselves  have  not  per- 
formed, I  can  scarcely  call  our  own« 

Ben  JoDSon  ("Bvery  Man  in  his  Humor,"  sot  L)  sdoplB 
this  idea:— 

"  I  would  have  you 
Not  stand  so  much  on  your  gentility, 
Which  is  an  airy  and  mere  borrow'd  thing 
From  dead  men*s  dust  and  bones:  and  none  of  yours 
Except  you  make  and  hold  it." 

And  Toung  {**  Love  of  Fame,"  Sat  L 1. 147)  asys:— 
"  They  that  on  glorious  ancestors  enlarge, 
Produce  their  debt  instead  of  their  disdiaiKe> 
Tennyson  ssys:— 

**  Fall  back  upon  a  naoMf  rest,  rot  in  that  f 
Nor  keep  it  noble,  make  it  nobler  ?   Fools  1 " 

*'He  is  the  best  gentleman  who  is  the  sco  of  his  own 
deserts." 

HIKD  18  THE  MAN. 

Thy  right  arm  indeed  is  powerful  in  war;  it  is 
thy  mind  that  requires  our  guidance.  Brawn 
without  mind  is  thine,  but  it  is  mine  to  look  be- 
fore and  after.  Thy  province  is  to  fight;  the  king 
takes  counsel  with  me,  when  and  how  the  battle 
is  to  be  conducted.  Thy  body  only  is  of  profit; 
it  is  my  mental  powers  that  are  regarded.  By 
how  much  more  the  ship  owes  her  safety  to  him 
that  steers  than  him  who  only  rows,  by  how  much 
more  the  captain  merits  praise  than  he  who  fights, 
so  much  greater  is  my  worth  than  thine.  It  is 
the  mind  tiiat  makes  the  man,  and  our  vigor  is  in 
our  immortal  spirit. 

Watt's  ("  Hone  Lyrten,"  bk.  IL,  *'  False  Greatness  "):— 

"  The  nUnd*B  the  standard  of  man." 

And  Buns  ("  Is  there  for  Honest  Poverty  "):^ 

**The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp, 
The  man's  the  gowd  for  a*  that." 

And  Wycherl^  ("  The  Ck>untry  Wife,*'  act  L  so.  1):— 
**I  weigh  the  man.  not  his  title;  'tis  not  the  king's  stamp 
can  make  the  metal  better." 
And  GMdsmith  C*  The  Traveller,"  L  87S):^ 

**  For  just  ezperlenoe  teDs  in  every  soil. 
That  those  that  think  must  goveni  those  that  tolL" 

■ 

enisF. 
Grief  oonquers  the  unoonquered  man. 

THE  POOB   MAN. 

It  1b  the  proof  of  a  poor  man  when  he  can  count 
his  herds. 

THE    mind's   ETE. 

',  His  mind  penetrated  to  the  immortal  gods, 
tiiongh  far  remote  in  heaven,  and  what  nature 
denied  to  his  visual  orbs,  he  was  able  to  overtake 
by  his  mind's  eye  in  the  depth  of  his  breast 


DEATH  AN  IDLE  THINO. 

O  race  of  man,  affrighted  by  the  Hioug^tsof 
cold  death!  What  do  you  floid  to  dread  inS^ 
the  darkness  of  the  grave,  all  an  empty  name,  men 
themes  for  poets,  and  fables  of  a  world  that  ne?er 
was  I  Whether  the  body  be  consumed  by  fire  or 
moulder  away  in  the  ground,  think  not  that  it  nif- 
fers.  It  is  the  soul  that  is  undying,  which,  whes 
it  has  left  its  former  habitation,  dwells  forever  in 
new  abodes,  and  repeats  new  life  in  other  formsi 

THE    BOUIm 

All  things  are  subject  to  change,  but  nothisg 
dies.  The  disembodied  spirit  wanders  at  large, 
here  and  there,  lodging  in  any  body,  from  beast 
pasing  into  man,  from  man  to  beast  and  new 
perishing.  And  as  the  softened  wax  rceives  new 
impressions,  remaining  not  as  it  was,  nor  alwsyi 
retaining  the  same  forms,  though  the  wax  is  still 
the  same  material,  so  it  is  with  the  souL 

TDCE^  IH  PEBPETUAL   FLUX. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  remains  as- 
changed.  All  things  are  in  perpetual  flux,  and 
every  shadow  is  seen  to  move.  Even  time  itself 
glides  on  in  constant  movement,  like  the  wateit 
of  a  river.  For  the  stream  stops  not,  nor  yet  fbs 
flying  hour;  and  as  wave  is  impelled  by  wave,  the 
one  behind  pressing  on  that  before,  so  do  ths 
minutes  run  and  urge  the  predecessor  minutes, 
still  moving,  ever  new;  for  what  was  before  is  set 
aside,  and  becomes  as  it  had  not  been,  and  everf 
moment  innovates  on  what  preceded  it. 

Nicostratus  (Fr.  Com.  Gr.  p.  689,  M.)  says:— 

"  Old  things  become  again  new  through  time:  there  is  no^ 
ing  more  diiBoutt  to  please  than  Time:  the  same  things  never 
please  this  god." 

Diphilus  (Fr.  Com.  Gr.  p  1087,  H.)  says:— 

'*  Time  is  a  workman  Ip  the  state,  my  trland:  it  tikai 
pleasure  to  change  all  things  for  the  worse."  TtaeflntliipO' 
leon,  when  writing  on  the  subject  of  the  poor  laws  to  Ui  IDs- 
ister  of  the  Interior,  said:— "It  is  m«slancholy  to  see  Itai 
passing  away  without  being  put  to  its  full  raliie.  Sorely  is  t 
matter  of  this  kind  we  should  endeavor  to  do  aoaMthisg.  As 
we  may  say  that  we  have  lived,  that  we  have  not  lived  ia  vale 
that  we  may  leave  some  impresb  of  ourselves  on  the  ssadSo 
Time." 

.  liongfellow,  in  one  of  his  poems,  has  the  same 
"  Footsteps  on  the  sands  of  Time." 

And  the  French  say  very  beautifully :~ 

"Mete inooostant  than  the  wave  and  fbb dkaad, 
whyrsgretitr" 

THE  8BASON8. 

What!  perceivest  thou  not  that  the  year  hss iti 
four  seasons,  in  imitation  of  human  life?  ^r  tbs 
fresh  Spring,  like  infancy,  is  tender  and  full  ef 
milky  juice.  Then  the  grreen  herb  sweUs,  tfaoagk 
weak  and  without  substance,  yet  feeding  ^ 
farmer's  eyes  with  hope.  All  things  put  on  bssn- 
teous  attire,  and  universal  nature  crowned  with 
flowerets  laughs  with  Joy:  and  yet  there  is  so 
strength  in  the  leaves  and  stems.  Next  in  n> 
cession  comes  Summer  of  matnrer  age»  ripeniiv 
into  man;  no  age  is  more  powerful,  more  rsplali 
with  the  juices  of  life,  or  where  the  heat  of  jcnA 
is  more  exeiting.  Then  oomes  Antomn,  staid  tad 
sober,  midway  between  youth  and  old  age,  wift 
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lirolm  locks  mixed  with  gray.  Last  of  all  Winter 
creeps  along  with  palsied  step,  with  bald  pate 
or  white  locks,  if  there  be  any.  Even  our  own 
bodies  are  dally  changing,  and  without  a  moment's 
pause,  nor  shall  we  be  to-morrow  what  we  have 
been  and  are. 

TIME. 

DcTouring  Time  and  envious  Age,  all  things  yield 
to  you,  and  with  lingering  death  yon  destroy  step 
by  step  with  venomed  tooth  whatever  you  attack. 

Speowr,  in  bis  "  Faerie  Queen  *'  (It.  2, 88),  sajs:— 

"But  wicked  Time,  thatall  good  thoughts  doth  waste, 
And  works  of  noblest  wits  to  naught  outwear, 
That  famous  monument  hath  quite  defaced, 
AndrobbM  the  world  of  tressnre  endless  dear, 
The  which  might  have  enriched  aQ  us  here. 
Oh  curwd  eld,  the  canker-worm  of  writs ! 
How  may  these  rhymes,  so  rude  as  doth  appear, 
Hope  to  endure,  sith  woiin  of  heavenly  wits 
Ate  quite  devour*d,  and  brought  to  nau^^htbylitUeitiltB! " 

BKATH. 

To  be  bom  is  to  begin  to  be  some  other  thing 
that  we  were  not  formerly,  and  to  die  is  to  cease 
to  be  the  thing  we  were  before,  while  those  very 
elements,  which  we  partook  alive,  are  transferred 
to  other  bodies  when  we  are  dead,  and  the 
elemeots  of  others  are  transferred  to  us,  yet  all 
ftuhstanoea  endure  forever. 

KATIOBTS. 

So  we  see  that  nations  are  changed  by  time; 
they  flourish  and  decay;  by  turns  command,  and 
in  tiieir  turns  obey. 

A    PBATSR   FOB  A   FBIBNB'B  LIFB. 

May  the  day  of  thy  death  arrive  slowly,  and  be 
later  than  our  time. 

FAMB  OF  POET. 

My  work  is  done,  impervious  to  Jove's  ire,  fire, 
war,  or  wasting  age.  Let  the  day,  which  has  no 
power  except  over  this  body  of  mine,  close  my 
life  when  it  will,  yet  my  nobler  part,  my  fame, 
shall  soar  aloft  to  the  skies,  and  to  distant  ages 
my  name  shall  flourish,  and  wherever  Rome's  un- 
bounded power  holds  sway,  there  I  shall  pass 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  adown  all  time  shall 
live  my  deathless  fame,  if  it  is  allowed  for  poets 
to  divine. 

'BfNta  C*  Ghllde  HaroM,**  cant,  ir.,  st  0)  sajs:— 

''Itwine 

My  hopes  of  being  remember'd  in  my  hne 
With  mj  Iand*s  language;  if  too  fond  and  far 

These  aspirations  in  their  scope  incline, 
If  my  fame  should  be  as  my  fortunes  are. 
Of  haa^  growth  and  blight,  and  dull  oblivion  bar 

Vj  name  from  out  the  temple  where  the  dead 
Are  honor*d  by  the  nations— let  it  be— 

And  light  the  laurels  on  a  loCtier  headi 
And  be  the  Spartan's  epitaph  on  me, 
*8paitB&  hath  wmaj  a  worthier  son  than  he.' " 

THB   I*n8T   OF  BICHBB« 

Wealth  has  accumulated  and  the  maddening 
lust  of  wealth,  and  however  mnch  man  possess 


they  still  long  for  more.     They  vie  with  each  . 
other  to  acquire  what  they  may  lavish,  and  when 
they  have  lavished  their  possessions  they  try  to 
obtain  them  again;  and  the  very  vicissitudes  of 
life  form  food  for  their  vices. 

1  Timothy  ▼!.  9  :— 

"  But  they  that  win  be  rich  fall  Into  temptation,  and  a  snare, 
and  into  many  foolish  and  hurtful  tnsts,  which  drown  men  m 
destruction  and  perdition." 

MOBBY. 

Money  nowadays  is  in  high  repute :  money  oon« 
fers  offices  of  state,  money  procures  friendship: 
everywhere  the  poor  man  is  despised. 

Timocles  (Fr.  Com.  Or.  p.  810,  M.)  says:— 

**  Money  is  the  blood  and  life  of  men:  whoever  has  it  not 
nor  has  been  able  to  get  It,  is  hkea  dead  man  walking  among 
thsUving." 

JU8TI0B. 

The  wickedness  of  man  had  not  yet  put  Justica 
to  flight;  she  was  the  last  of  the  heavenly  deitieo 
to  forsake  the  earth. 

AJBTBOHOMBBS. 

Happy  souls,  the  first  who  stu'Ved  these  mighty 
themes  and  mounted  to  the  celestial  regional  We 
may  well  believe  that  they  soared  far  above  hu- 
man vices  and  this  lower  world.  Keither  love  nor 
wine  exercised  disturbing  influences,  nor  yet  the 
anxieties  of  the  Forum,  nor  the  labors  of  warfare; 
their  mind  was  free  from  vain  ambition  and  the 
I  desire  of  fame  got  at  the  cannon's  mouth  and  the 
envy  of  boundless  riches.  They  brought  far  dia^ 
tant,  stars  within  our  ken,  and  the  heaven  itself 
was  made  subject  to  our  understanding:  in  this 
way  men  attain  to  heaven. 

A   I^OYBB. 

Her  he  wishes,  for  her  he  longs,  for  her  alone 
he  sighs:  he  makes  signs  to  her  by  nods,  and  tries 
to  attract  her  attention  by  gestures. 

A   DISDAINFUL  BBAUTT. 

* 

Cold«disdain  is  found  in  the  fair,  and  a  haughty 
demeanor  is  the  accompaniment  of  beauty.  By 
her  looks  she  despises  and  scorns  him. 

OOBSCIBBCB. 

According  as  the  conscience  suggests  to  each 
man,  so  hope  and  fears  start  up  from  his  deeds* 

THB  BBAVB  KAB. 

The  brave  find  a  home  in  every  land,  as  fish 
possess  the  sea  and  birds  the  air.  Nor  does  tem- 
pestuous weather  always  last:  believe  me,  the 
warmth  of  spring  will  again  reappear. 

PBACB. 

Wars  He  long  confined  in  adamantine  ohaina 
beneath  our  feel  Our  oxen  no^  again  may 
plough  the  land,  and  the  yellow  com  wave  over 
our  fields.  It  is  peace  that  brings  plenty.  Plenty 
is  the  foster-child  of  Peace. 

ATOBBMBBT. 

Ah!  weak  beings,  who  think  that  the  deep 
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bMub  of  murder  can  be  washed  out  by  the  mnltita- 
dinouB  waters  of  the  oeean  t 

THK   STATBSMAK   WHO   IMAOHkBS    THAT    HB    CAH 
OOMMAim  THE   CHAJTinBL  FLXST. 

What  hast  thou  to  do  with  the  sword?  Steers- 
man, look  to  the  veering  bark:  these  are  not  the 
instruments  that  suit  thy  hands. 

THB   PIOUS. 

God  regards  the  works  of  the  righteous. 

So  QenesiB  It.  4:~ 

**  And  the  Lord  had  respect  unto  Abel  and  to  his  offering.** 

THE  irOD  OF  JOVB. 

JoYe  had  nodded;  both  poles  trembled  at  his 
nod,  and  Atlas  felt  the  weight  of  heaven. 

MAH'S   6TATB  OV  XJFB. 

Kemain  in  that  state  of  life,  in  whieh  Gk>d  bath 
placed  thee. 

WOBDSAJm   BJ&ALITT. 

There  is  no  use  of  words;  believe  what  is  be- 
fore your  eyes. 

BLUTD  TO  MISFOBTUKBS. 

What  igaoranoe  attends  the  human  mind  I 

THB  BWAIjIX>W. 

Are  we  deceived  ?  or  is  the  swallow  come  the 
harbinger  of  spring  ? 

DELAY. 

Put  off:  a  short  delay  is  of  great  advantage. 

PIOTUBB  OF  BUBAL  HAPPINESS. 

The  peasants  gather  together  and  enjoy  them- 
selves over  a  joyous  glass  of  ^^ine,  lying  at  ease 
on  the  green  grass,  each  with  his  sweetheart, 

8CHOOLKASTBB8  CHEATBD  OF  THEIB  PAT. 

Neifiier  do  you,  schoolmasters,  a  set  too  often 
cheated  of  your  wages,  despise  the  goddess  Mi- 
nerva; it  is  she  that  brings  you  new  pupils. 

FALSE  BBPOBTS. 

-  The  mind,  conscious  of  innocence,  laughs  to 
scorn  false  reports  that  throw  suspicion  on  our 
fame:  but  we  are  all  of  us  a  set  only  too  ready  to 
lend  an  ear  to  seandal  about  our  neighbors. 

MAT  UKLUCKT  FOB  MABBIAOE. 


For  this  reason^  if  you  listen  to  proverbs,  let  me 
tell  you  that  the  vulgar  say,  Unlucky  are  the 
wives  that  wed  in  May. 

HALF  JCOBB  THAH  THE  WHOLB. 

Divide  th#  heaven^  which  thou  givest  to  me 
alone,  between  us  both:  the  half  will  be  more 
than  the  whole. 

IH8PIBAT10N. 

A  god  has  his  abode  within  our  breast;  when 
he  rouses  us,  the  glow  of  inspiration  warms  us; 


this  holy  n4>ture  springs  from  tiie  seeds  of  fte 
divine  mind  sown  in  man. 

HOW  BLBBP  18  nn>UGBD. 

Sleep  is  induced  by  time,  movements,  and  wine. 

TIME  PASSES  QUICKLT. 

Time  rolls  on  and  old  age  creeps  upon  us  in  th» 
unmarked  lapse  of  years:  days  rush  on  without! 
rein  to  check  them. 

SoJ6bzlv.  1:— 

**Man  tbat  to  bora  of  a  woman  ii  of  f ew  dsjs,  and  MB  «f 
trouble.** 

LIFE  THE  GIFT  OF  OOD. 

I  reckon  this  also,  that  I  live,  to  be  the  gift  of 
God. 

MAT  I  DIB  DT  XT  HOME. 

May  it  be  granted  to  die  in  my  native  home. 

THE  DUTIES  OF  A  JUDGE. 

The  judge's  duty  is  to  weigh  the  circumstnoef 
as  well  as  the  times. 

WHAT  THE  POET  BEQUIBBS. 

The  writer  of  poetry  requires  the  quiet  of  re- 
tirement from  the  world. 

A  BUBKT  CHILD  DBEAD8  THE  FIBE. 

The  dove,  that  has  once  been  wounded  by  thy 
talons,  O  hawk,  is  frightened  by  the  least  moi^ 
ment  of  the  wing. 

GODS. 

The  deeds  of  men  never  escape  the  all-seehig 
eyes  of  the  Almighty. 

THE  FAVOB  OF  GOD. 

If  God  be  my  friend  I  cannot  be  wretched. 

FALSE  FBIBNDS.  ' 

For  as  yellow  gold  is  tried  by  fire,  so  do  bo- 
ments  of  adversity  prove  the  strength  oi  friend- 
ship. While  fortune  is  friendly  and  smiles  with 
serene  countenanee,  crowds  surround  the  ricb; 
but  when  heaven's  thunder  rolls,  they  vanish,  nor 
has  he  one  who  knows  him,  tiiough  lately  cs* 
circled  by  troops  of  boon  companions. 

8o  1  Peter  1. 6, 7:— 

**  Thousii  now  for  a  neaeon  .  .  .  yeareinbeaTinBHlliroaB^    ^ 
manifold  temptations:  that  the  trial  of  your  falCh,  bfliac 
much  more  precious  than  of  gold  that  peifsheth,  thoogk  t 
be  tried  with  lire." 

A  FBIBVD  TO  ICT  FOBTUVE,  HOT  TO  lOL 

The  rest  of  the  crowd  were  friends  to  my  fort- 
une, not  to  me. 

Claude-Hermet  seys  very  beenUfnlly:— 

"  The  friends  of  t}ie  present  day  are  of  the  natore  «fBelo»; 

we  must  try  fifty  before  we  meet  wita  a  good  obsl** 
MUMEBQUS  AS  THB  STABS  OP  HEAVEV. 

I  have  suffered  as  many  woes  as  there  sre  stBf 
in  heaven,  or  as  atoms  in  the  dry  dust. 


OVID. 
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nuBiroaHip'a  saosbd  namb. 

Is  the  holy  and  revered  name  of  f  riendabip  de- 
spised by  thee  and  trodden  under  foot  ? 

PBOBPKBITT. 

Wyiat  tboQ  art  favored,  by  fortune,  tiiou  ahalt 
hare  troops  of  friends;  when  storms  blbw,  thon 
Shalt  find  thyself  alone.  Thou  seest  how  doves' 
flock  to  new-built  houses,  while  the  tower  in  ruins 
is  shunned.  Never  do  ants  frequent  the  empty 
bam;  no  friend  eomes  to^  him  that  is  in  want. 
As  the  shadow  attends  the  sun .  and  disappears 
iriien  it  is  clouded,  so  do  the  fickle  mob  attend  on 
fortune's  light,  but  pass  away  when  ckmds  over- 
oast  the  sky. 

THE  TBXTX  MODS  OF  PBOPHBCT. 

Reason  is  my  only  means  of  knowing  and  pre- 
dicting the  future;  by  it  I  have  divined  and  ac- 
^red  my  knowledge. 

ucAexa  OF  death. 

Wherever  I  look,  there  is  nothing  seen  but  the 
ima^  of  death. 

THX  TBBB0B8  OF  TRX  DKSP. 

The  land  has  more  objeota  of  fear  than  the 
boisterous  ocean* 

fiUNJEBS. 

If  Jupiter  were  to  hurl  his  thunderbolt  as  oft 
as  men  sinned,  he  would  soon  have  no  thunderbolt 
tohnrL 

SoFtalmcliLS:— 

"The  Lord  Jb  merdfkil  and  gnusloii8»  slow  to  aagsr,  and 
pJBnteop  In  mercj.** 

THB  widow's  MITX. 

But  yet  as  Ood  is  propitiated  by  the  blood  of  a 
hundred  bulls,  so  also  is  He  by  the  smaUest  offer- 
ing of  incense. 

ADTXBSITT. 

When  a  house,  with  loosened  foundations,  begins 
to  sink,  the  whole  weight  rests  on  the  portion 
Ihst  hss  given  way;  all  things  totter,  when  fortune 
has  once  made  an  opening.  Thto  very  house  some- 
times falls  under  ita  own  weight. 

GOD. 

Jupiter  has  no  time  to  attend  to  unimportant 


MXDIOINX.* 

Medicine  sometimes  destroys,  sometimes  gives 
health:  it  shows  the  herb  that  assists  and  that 
which  hurts. 


THX  aWOBD  MAT 


BK  irSBD  FOB  A    OOOD    OB    BAD 
PUBPOSE. 


to 


Iiiri|MflB(lV.  Inoert  88)nyB:—    , 
'For  God  attends  to  important  msttefB,  the  nisll  He kairw 
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TBX  ADVAirrAeBOITB  MAT  ALSO  BB   DT JUBIOUS. 

There  is  nothing  advantageous  which  may  not 
ilso  be  injurious. 

XVBBT  BI«X8SnrG  MAT  BB  ABITSBD. 

What  is  more  useful  thanflref  And  yet,  if  any 
cue  prepares  to  bum  a  house,  it  is  with  fire  that 
he  arms  his  rash  hands. 


Both  the  robber  and  the  wary  traveller  gird 
themselves  with  the  sword:  the  one  carries  it  for 
the  purposes  of  crime,  and  the  latter  as  his  means 
of  defence. 

THE  BAD. 

All  things  can  lead  astray  those  iUrinoUned. 

AN  nrOFFBKSITB  POXT. 

I  have  lampooned  no  one  in  satirical  verse,  nor 
do  m](  poems  hold  up  any  one  to  ridicule. 

FLT  HIGH  THINGS. 

Live  to  thyself,  and  fly  far  from  high  fortune. 

PBBFBB  AK  OBSCVBB  UFX. 

The  lowest  yards  esc^w  the  winter's  storms, 
while  flowing  sails.are  the  cause  of  greater  fear. 

A  QTJIBT  UFE  IB  BEST. 

Believe  me,  he  who  has  passed  a  quiet  inoffen- 
sive life,  unknown  to  the  world,  has  lived  well; 
each  man  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  lot  as- 
signed him. 

So  1  TImothj  yL  8:— 
And  havlnif  food  and  raiment,  let  na  be  therewith  content.** 
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Live  thou  nnenvied  and  spend  Joyooa  years  nn« 
known  to  fame,  and  have  friends  such  aa  are  suit- 
able to  thee. 

THOUGHTS  OF  A  DIBTABT  HOMX. 

Before  my  mind's  eye  flit  my  home,  the  city, 
and  each  well-known  spot:  and  to  each  plao^  I  at* 
tach  what  is  naturally  occuiring, 

THB  BOBLBp^CnrDBD. 

The  greatest  men  are  placable  in  wrath:  a  gen* 
erous  mind  is  less  easily  excited  to  anger.  The 
noble-minded  lion  spares  the  prostrate;  the  fight 
is  at  an  end  when  his  enemy  lies  before  him.  But 
the  wolf  and  the  vile  bear  trample  on  the  dying, 
and  every  animal,  that  is  mean  and  treacherous, 
does  the  same. 

OLD  AGE. 

Wasting  old  age  will  place  its  hand  on  beauty, 
advancing  with  noiseless  step. 

THE  BODT  8UFFBB8  FBOM  THE  MOID. 

The  diseases  of  the  mind  impair  the  bodily  pow* 
ers. 

BLOQUXKCE. 

In  easy  matters  every  one  can  speak;  little 
strength  is  required  to  break  the  bruised  reed* 
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To  throw  down  towers  and  walls  that  stand, 
shows  innate  force.  Even  the  feeble  can  push 
over  what  totters. 

ICUBIG  LIOHTBVB  LABOB. 

Even  the  n^iner,  while  clanking  his  chains, 
sings  as  he  lightens  his  labor  with  untaught 
music:  he  too  sings,  who  bending  low  on  tiie  oozy 
sand,  drags  the  slow  barge  against  the  stream. 

PUBUC  INTBBBSTS  ABE  ABOYB  PBrVATE. 

Public  interests  will  outweigh  those  of  private 
individuals. 

TBAB8. 

It  is  some  relief  to  weep;  grief  is  satisfied  and 
carried  off  by  tears. 

Euripides  (Fr.  QSnon,  6)  layB:— 

"  But  there  is  even  in  misfortunes  a  pteasure  to  mortals 
while  they  weep  and  shed  tears.  This  assuages  grief,  and  is 
wont  to  ralieTe  the  excesstve  pangs  of  the  heart'* 

And  in  the  notes  of  BuststhiuB  to  lUad  (i  SIS)  we  find  ttais 
Greek  proverb:— 

The  good  an  fnU  of  tears.** 
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MAK'S  CHABACTEB  made  KVOWir  BT  ABVBBBITT. 

Who  would  have  heard  of  Hector,  if  Troy  had 
been  fortunate?  Noble  conduct  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  display  when  surrounded  by  misfort- 
unes. 

BIOK  MIHD. 

The  mind  is  more  sick  than  the  sick  body,  and 
at  contemplation  of  its  sufferings  becomes  hope- 
less. 

THE  WBE8TLEB. 

-  The  wrestler,  who  enters  young  into  the  yellow- 
sanded  arena,  feels  stronger  than  he  whose  arms 
are  worn  out  by  the  slow  approach  of  age. 

THE  FUTUBE  OF  LIFE  HOT  TO  BE  FOBBBEEK. 

Thus,  as  I  did  not  foresee  what  was  to  come,  I 
used  to  wish  that  I  might  become  old  with  all  the 
tranquil  joys  around  me. 

FATE  IHimCAI.. 

'  The  fates  were  inimioaL 

BUnf  AT  THE  END  OF  UFB. 

Not  far  from  the  goal,  which  I  thought  I  had 
almost  reached,  heavy  ruin  overtook  me  on  my 
course. 

NOTHING  ABOVE  GOD. 

Nothing  is  so  high  nor  above  the  dangers  of  life 
that  it  is  not  below  aud  placed  under  God. 

XEK  BIBE  Uin>EB  ADYBBSITIEa. 

The  oak,  struck  by  the  lightning  of  Jove,  often 
sprouts  anew. 

PLEA8X7BE8  OF  POBTBT. 

Thanks  to  thee,  my  Huse,  for  it  is  thou  that 
aff ordest  me  solace ;  thou  art  a  respite  to  my  cares, 
thou  art  an  antidote  to  all  my  ills.- 


8X7PPBESSBD  OBIBF. 

Suppressed  grief  .suffocates  raging  within  Hie 
breast,  and  is  forced  to  multiply  its  strength. 

THE  LOYB  OF  FAME. 

The  love  of  fame  usually  puts  spurs  to  tiie 
mind. 

WHBBE  SHALL  I  LOOK  FOB  SAFETT. 

Whither  shall  I  go  ?  VHienoe  shall  I  seek  com- 
fort in  my  calamities?  No  anchor  any  longer 
holds  our  vessel. 

THBBE  IS  iro  GBBTAIHTT  OF  PEACE. 

Sometimes  there  is  peace,  but  never  a  certain^ 
of  its  continuance. 

INEXOBABLB   FATE. 

The  iron-hearted  and  inexorable  fate  of  life 
weighed  heavily  upon  him. 

THE  GOOD  UNDEB  ADVBB8ITT. 

No  doubt  the  righteous  under  the  stroke  of  sd* 
versity  has  substantial  grounds  for  glorying  in 
the  sadness  of  their  fate. 

THE  WHEEL  OF  FOBTUKB. 

Fearest  thou  not  the  divine  power  of  Foitane, 
as  she  stands  on  her  unsteady  wheel,  that  goddev 
who  abhors  all  vaunting  words  ? 

FICKLBHB88  OF  FOBTUHE. 

Fortune  wanders  around  with  doubtful  steps, 
remaining  sure  and  fixed  in  no  place;  but  now  is 
joyful,  now  puts  on  a  sorrowful  countenance,  and 
is  only  constant  in  its  fickleness. 

A  FADmG  BLOOM. 

We  also  have  bloomed,  but  it  was  a  fading 
flower. 

HAPPT   MOBE   NUMEBOUS   THAK  TTHHAPPT  DATB. 

If  thou  countest  the  sunshine  and  cloudy  days 
of  the  whole  year,  thou  wilt  find  tiiat  the  bright 
predominate. 

A  BABBABIAH. 

I  am  a  barbarian  here,  because  I  am  not  under- 
stood by  any. 

WHAT  THE  POET  BEQTTIBB8. 

The  poet's  labors  are  a  work  of  Joy,  and  reqidis 
peace  of  mind. 

BESULT  OF  IDLEineSS. 

Besides  my  vein  of  genius,  rusted  by  long  to^ 
por,  grows  dull,  and  is  much  less  strong  thsa  it 
was  before.  The  field,  if  it  be  not  reg^ulariy  tiOed, 
will  produce  nothing  but  coarse  grass  and  thonti 
The  horse  that  has  been  long  confined  will  rsa 
badly,  and  will  come  in  last  among  the  steeds  tint 
left  the  starting  point. 

So  Proverbs  xili.  11  :— 

'•  Wealth  gotten  by  vanity  shall  be  dhninbhed:  but  ha  tint 
gathereth  by  labor  shall  Incresse.*** 


\m^- 
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LOTS  OP  OLOBT. 

In  short,  the  love  of  glory  gives  no  small 
strength  to  the  mind,  and  the  desire  of  praise  in- 
spires men  with  eloquence. 

THX  BK8T7LT. 

The  result  is  a  small  ember  of  my  exertions. 

THX  RICH. 

The  shade  of  the  rich  man  will  carry  nothing  to 
the  grave. 

DBSIfiBT  NOT  THX  U  M  POBTUN ATX. 

When  God  thunders,  not  to  withdraw  ourselves 
from  the  storm  is  proof  of  reverential  awe  and  of 
affection  for  our  friends. 


XXBIT  UNDXB  THX  nTFLUBNCB  OP  POBTUNX. 

Bare  indeed  is  the  merit  not  under  the  influence 
of  fortune. 

THX  OUVX  BBAKOH  OP  PXACK. 

In  war  the  olive  branch  of  peace  is  of  use. 

TO  HAVB  DX8BBVXD  PUKISHMXNT. 

It  is  less  to  suffer  punishment  than  to  have  de- 
served it. 

The  punishment  may  be  remitted;  the  crime 
win  be  forever. 

DBEAM8. 

Breams  alarm  me  that  portray  my  real  misfort- 
unes, and  my  waking  senses  are  ever  alive  to  my 
sorrows. 

wouin)8. 

A  wound  may  i>erhaps  be  closed  in  time,  but 
freshly  inflicted,  it  shrinks  from  the  touch. 

liOTB  OP  COUNTBY. 

Love  of  country  more  powerful  than  reason  it- 
leif. 

1HB  PHTSICIAH'B  SKILL  NOT  OlfNIPOTBNT. 

It  is  not  always  in  the  power  of  the  physician 
to  relieve  the  patient:  sometimes  the  disease  is  be- 
yond the  reach  of  art. 

CABX. 

Neither  gout  nor  dropsy  can  be  removed  by  the 
power  of  medicine.  Care,  too,  is  at  times  beyQnd 
the  leaeh  of  art,  or  is  only  to  be  assuaged  by 
length  of  time. 

PATBXBLANP. 

Our  fatherland  charms  us  with  delights  that  we 
cannot  express,  and  never  allows  us  to  forget  that 
ve  owe  to  it  our  birth. 

A  PBAIL  BABK. 

We  have  ploughed  Hie  vast  ocean  In  a  frail  bark. 


SLOTH. 

Thou  seest  how  sloth  wastes  the  sluggish  body, 

as  the  water  is  corrupted  unless  it  is  moved. 

Provertjs  xxl.  S6: — 

"TfaederireoCtheiiotfafalkllloUililm;  forhis  hands  refuse 
to  labor." 

PUB8UIT8. 

Every  one  is  fond  of  his  own  pursuits,  and  de- 
lights to  spend  time  in  his  accustomed  art. 

THX  OLADIATOB. 

The  wounded  gladiator  forswears  all  flghting, 
but  soon,  forgetful  of  his  former  wound^  he  re^ 
sumoM  his  arms. 

trSBLKSB  ABT8. 

Nothing  is  more  useless  to  man  than  those  arts 
which  have  no  utility. 

INQXNUOITB  ABT8. 

The  heart  of  man  is  softened  by  ingenuous 
arts,  to  which  thou  art  specially  devoted,  and 
churlishness  flies  away. 

HOPX. 

Hox>e  causes  the  shipwrecked  mariner,  when  no 
land  appears  around,  to  strike  out  in  the  midst  of 
the  waves.  The  skill  of  the  physician  has  often 
confessed  itself  baffled,  but  hope  still  lingered 
while  life  was  ebbing.  The  prisoner  hopes  for 
safety  in  his  prison;  while  the  man  hanging  on 
the  cross  offers  up  prayers  for  release. 

St  Basil,  writing  to  Qregory  of  Nfudatuns  (Epist.  ziv.  p. 
96)  calls  ^'  Hopes  the  wakins?  dreams  of  men." 
And  Pope  r  Esaaj  OB  Han,"  Bp.  1.  L  85)  speateof  tt  ttms:— 

"  Hope  springs  eternal  In  the  hnman  breast, 
Man  never  is  but  always  to  be  blesL'* 

And  Prior,  to  the  Hon.  CSharles  Montague:— 

"  Our  hopes,  like  towering  faloons,  aim 
At  objects  in  an  airy  height; 
The  little  pleasore  of  the  game 
Is  from  afar  to  Tiew  the  flight.** 

And  Shakespeare  (**  Measure  for  Measure,**  ilL  1):— 

"  Tt^e  miserable  have  no  other  medJdne, 
But  on^  hope.'* 

And  C*  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,**  ill.  1):— 

"  Hope  is  a  lover's  staif ;  walk  hence  with  tfaatk 
And  manage  it  against  despairing  thoughts.** 

And  Qoklsmith  (song  from  the  ** Captfrfliy  "):— 
"  The  wretch  oondemn*d  with  Ufe  to  part, 
Still,  still  on  hope  relies. 
And  eveiy  pang  that  rends  the  heart 

Bids  expectation  rise. 
Hope  like  tlie  gUmmertng  taper*s  U^bt, 

Adorns  and  cheers  the  waj; 
And  still,  as  darker  grows  the  night, 
Emits  a  blighter  raj.** 

TBUB  NOBILITT. 

It  is  not  wealth  nor  ancestry,  hut  honorable 
conduct  and  a  noble  disposition,  that  make  men 
great. 

"  TABES.*' 

As  often  as  Jove  sends  showers  to  refresh  the. 
fields,  the  clinging  bur  springs  up  amidst  the 
wheat. 
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8halMpe«re  C  Bichatd  XXL"  II.  4):— 

''Sweet  flowers  are  alow  and  weeds  makB 
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BAD  FOBTUmC. 

The  moet  miBerable  fartune  is  safe  for  there  is 
no  fear  of  anything  worse. 

TBX  T0I70UK. 

My  tongue,  be  silent;  not  another  word  must  be 

THE  rPWABD  PATH  OP  VIBTUB. 

It  is  a  difScalt  path,  I  confess,  bnt  yirtue  mounts 
upward,  and  so  much  greater  will  be  the  fame  de- 
riyed  from  such  meritorious  exertions. 

THE  MBBCIFUIi  JUDGE. 

Who,  when  he  has  come  to  a  sad  decision,  is 
himself  sad,  and  who  almost  feels  the  infliction  of 
the  punishment  as  if  it  were  inflicted  on  himself. 

Shakespeare  r  Measure  for  Measure,**  iiL  9):— 

'*  He  who  the  sword  of  heayen  will  bear. 
Should  be  as  holy  as  severe; 
Pattern  in  himself  to  know, 
Oraoe  to  stand,  and  rirtue  go; 
More  nor  less  to  others  paying, 
Than  hj  self -0000008  weighing. 
Shame  to  him,  whose  eruel  striking 
Kills  for  ftuilts  of  his  own  liUng." 

POPULACE. 

The  vulgar  throng  estimates  friends  by  the  ad- 
Tantage  to  be  derived  from  them. 


yiBTUE  rrs  owk  bewabd. 

Thou  wilt  scarcely  find  one  in  a  thousand  who 
will  regard  virtue  as  its  own  reward.  Honor  it- 
self possesses  no  charms  if  it  is  unattended  by 
recompense;  and  we  are  ashamed  to  be  good,  if 
we  are  not  to  be  compensated. 

So  Home  ("  Douglas,*'  act  iii.  so.  1):-- 

^'Amsnl  and  virtue  is  its  own  reward!** 

SBLF-nVTEBEST. 

Nowadays  every  one  looks  after  his  own  inter- 
ests, and  calculates  on  his  anxious  fingers  what 
may  turn  out  useful  to  himself. 

So  Churchill  C  The  Oonferenoe,"  1. 107):— 

^*  Explore  the  dark  reoesses  of  the  mind. 
In  the  soul*8  honest  volume  read  mankind, 
And  own,  in  wise  and  simple,  great  and  small, 
The  same  grand  leading  prineiple  in  all, 
.  .  .  And  by  whatever  name  weoall 
The  ruling  tyrant.  Self  isaU  faialL'* 

.     PBOSPEBrrr. 

Nobody  is  loved  except  the  man  to  whom  fort- 
une is  favorable;  when  she  thimders,  she  drives 
away  all  that  are  near. 

THE   THOBN    AND  THE  BOSE. 

The  prickly  thorn  often  bears  soft  roses. 

Anonymous  (**  To  Fielding,  on  the  revival  of  the  Intriguing 
Chambermaid  **):— 

"  Where  the  Aarp  thistle  springs,  implant  the  com, 
And  graft  the  rose  upon  the  spring  thorn." 


YIBTUE  BEQUTBES  VO  BEWABD. 

In  thy  judgment  virtue,  without  the  aid  of  out- 
ward advantages,  stands  in  no  need  of  reward,  sod 
must  be  sought  for  her  own  sake. 

DIFFEBENT  PUBSUTTS,  BUT  BOTH  T.IBEBAU 

Our  pursuits  indeed  differ,  but  they  are  derived 
from  the  same  souroe;  both  of  us  are  devoted  to  s 
liberal  art. 

A  FUTUBB  AOE. 

A  coming  age  will  admire. 

THE  NEBYOUB. 

The  wounded  limb  shrinks  even  from  the  g«B* 
tlest  touch,  and  to  the  nervous  the  smallest  shadow 
excites  alarm. 

A  DBOP. 

Stones  are  hollowed  by  constant  drops  of  water. 

Shakespeare  C'Heniy  YI.**  Part  m.  act  ilL  so.  i|>:— 
^'Mooh  rain  wean  the  martdsw" 

nroBNuous  abtb. 
Many  seek  glory  by  ingenuous  arts. 

THE  WOLF. 

The  wolf  rushes  on  a  flock  of  sheep  Uiat  it  wxf 
carry  off  one. 


The  place  makes  banishment  more  bearablei 

AOBIOULTUBE. 

It  is  pleasant  to  pass  one's  time  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  fields. 

PUBE  WATEB. 

There  is  in  pure  water  no  small  pleasure. 


THE  MIED. 


The  mind  conquers  eveiything;  it  gi^ 
strength  to  the  body. 


ves  even 


Of  the  power  of  the  mind  Pope  C'lTsm  on 
104)  thus  speaks:— 

**  But  strength  of  mind  is  exercise,  not 
The  rising  tempest  puts  in  act  the  soul. 
Parts  it  may  mvage,  but  preaerveetfa 
On  life's  vast  ocean  diTersely  we  sail. 
Reason  the  card,  bnt  passion  is  the  gale.** 

A  PLEASING  COUITTEKAKCE. 

A  pleasing  countenance  is  no  slight  advantegt 
to  man. 

■ 

THE  MIBBBABLB. 

Believe  me,  it  is  noble  to  aid  the  alBieted,  sad  it 
worthy  of  such  a  mighty  potentate  as  tlum  azi 

80  Matthew  zz.  S6,  S6:— 

*'  Ye  know  that  the  princes  of  tbe  QenUIeseareissdoaii- 
ion  over  them,  and  th^  that  are  great  exereise  anthori^tvc* 
them.  But  itshall  not  be  so  among  you:  but  whosoefsrvfl 
be  great  among  yon,  let  him  be  your  minister.*' 
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HIGH   POWXB. 

Boyal  power  is  nerer  seen  in  a  better  cause  than 
a  often  as  it  does  not  allow  prayers  to  be  offered 
Dnoe£fect 

M£BCT. 

It  is  a  pleasure  proper  for  man  to  sare  a  f  ellow- 
nreature,  and  gratitude  is  better  acquired  in  no 
liher  way. 

Saikegpeare  ("  M^vvluuit  of  YfliiJoe,"  act  It.  to.  1)  ssji:— 
**Iili  enthroned  in  the  hearti  of  kings, 

B  ii  an  attribute  to  Ood  blniMlf; 
I        An  earthly  power  doth  then  show  Ukost  Ood*s, 

When  merpy  aeaaons  Juatloe." 

BX8I7LT  OF  SDVCATION. 

pTobe  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  liberal  arts 
Hnes  the  manners,  and  makes  men  to  be  mUd 
pd  gentle  in  their  conduct. 

Tope  r  Moral  Ebmijb,"  I.  Part  U.)  aays:— 

**  TTIs  education  fauna  the  oommon  mind, 
Jvt  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree*s  incUnU" 

POSTS   HATK   COHMOir  TIBS. 

Tet  between  poets  there  are  certain  common 
M,  though  we,  each  of  us,  pursue  our  rospecti've 

■tfas. 

THX  ADTAKTAOS  OT   SITCOITBAOBMSHT. 

■The  spirited  steed,  which  will  contend  of  its 
socord  for  the  Tictory,  will  run  still  more 
if  thou  giyest  encouragement. 

DBSIKB  OF   SUCCESS. 

I  To  wish  is  of  slight  moment;  thou  ougntest  to 
Mire  with  earnestness  to  be  successful,  and  this 
Bxietj  should  shorten  thy  hours  of  rest. 


Tears  are  sometimes  equal  in  weight  to  words* 

Bood  r  Song  of  the  Shirt  **):— 

"  Ify  tears  most  stop,  for  ereiy  drop 
Hinders  my  needle  and  thread.** 
iBdSeott:— 

**  The  rose  is  sweetest  washed  with  morning  dew, 
And  lore  to  loveliest  when  embalmed  in  tears." 

THB  BFFXCT  OF  THX  THUKIOBBOLT. 

Though  the  thunderbolt  strikes  only  one,  It  is 
M  only  one  that  it  alarms. 


Knvy,  the  meanest  of  vices,  does  not  enter  the 
jrindB  of  the  noble,  but  creeps  on  the  ground  like 
Ihidden  serpent. 

«hridan  ("Ihe  Critic,"  aot  i.  se.  I):- 

^^Tbae  is  not  a  passion  so  strongly  loolsd  In  Ike  hnman 
lnrtMenfy." 

GBBAT  POSTS, 

i^tsit  poets  do  not  require  an  indulgent  reader; 
P^  charm  any  one,  however  much  against  his 
i,  and  howeyer  difficult  to  please. 


THB  RBSULT  OF  THB  APPLAtTSBS  OF  THB  PTTBLia 

Every  genius  may  feel  elated  at  the  applauses 
of  the  public  and  its  Joyous  acclamation. 

HOVBLTT. 

Novelty  in  everything  is  most  pleasing;  and 
gratitude  is  refused  to  a  kindness  which  is  slow 
in  coming. 

THB  LAST  BOSB. 

It  makes  not  the  least  difference  whether  thoa 
be  the  first  to  pluck  the  rose,  or  they  be  the  last 
on  the  bush. 

THB  FATB  OF  WBmVOS  AFTBB  DBATH. 

Writings  generally  begin  to  please  from  the  mo* 
ment  of  a  man's  death,  for  spite  assails  the  living^ 
and  carps  at  him  with  unjust  tooth. 

BAB  LIFB. 

To  lead  a  dissipated  life  may  be  called  aUndol 
death. 

OOODWIIX  IS  SOICBTIMBS  8UFFICIBBT. 

.    Though  the  power  be  wanting,  yet  the  mere'd«» 
sire  to  assist  is  worthy  of  praise. 


GOD. 

There  is  a  divinity  in  our  breast 

Oato  (set  ▼.  sa  1)  ssys:— 

**  "Tfa  the  dlTlnity  thai  stin  withhi  v; 
*Tto  Heaven  ttself  that  points  oat  an 
And  IntimaSes  etemitj  to  man." 


FBB8H  FBVIT  OH  THB  TBBB. 

It  is  more  delightful  to  pull  down  a  branch,  and 
pluck  a  fresh  apple,  than  to  pick  one  from  a  carved 
dish. 


AFFXjICTBD. 

The  gods,  beUeve  me,  spare  the  afBicted,  and 
do  not  always  oppress  the  unfortunate. 
Pomtkwt,  to  hto  friend  vadsraflUollon:— 

**  Heaven  to  not  alwi^  angxy  when  he  strikes, 
Bat  most  ohssttsas  those  whom  most  he  likes.** 


THB    AUTHOB. 

An  author  is  pleased  with  his  own  work* 

DISBASBS. 

The  art  of  perceiving  diseases  and  of  removing 
them  is  not  the  same:  perception  exists  in  all; 
but  it  is  by  skill  alone  that  diseases  are  ouzed. 

OOAIiS  TO   KBWCASTLB. 

To  send  verses  to  him  was  to  add  leaves  to  » 
wood. 

THB  PBOSPBBOUS. 

While  my  ship  was  supported  with  a  strong  keeV 
thou  wast  the  first  to  be  willing  to  sail  along  with 
me. 
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THK  UKCEBTAINTT  OF  HUMAK  AFFAIB8. 

All  human  things  hang  on  a  slender  thread,  and 
the  strongest  fall  with  a  sadden  orash. 


80  Jeremiah  Ix.  28:— 
Neither  let  the  haugh^  man  glory  In  his  might 


«« 
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UOYE  OF  FAMB. 

The  love  of  fame  gives  an  immense  stimulus. 

THE  OODB. 

Heaven  makes  sport  of  the  affairs  of  men,  and 
we  know  not  what  a  day  may  bring  f or^. 

UNCERTAINTT  OF  HUMAN  EVENTS. 

Consider  that  the  things  which  seem  joyful  to 
tliee  while  thou  speakest  may  become  a  source  of 
grief. 

MISFORTUNE. 

Bad  fortune  has  made  no  lot  so  miserable  that  a 
respite  of  the  evil  does  not  bring  some  relief. 

THE  mind's  ETX. 

Though  absent,  I  shall  see  you  with  my  mind's 
eye. 

Shakeq>eare  ("  Hamlet^"  I  2):— 

**  In  my  mind^s  eye,  Horanto. 
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THE  WIDOW'i^MITE. 

But  he  who  gives  all  that  he  can  is  abundantly 
grateful,  and  his  return  has  reached  its  natural 
limit;  nor  is  the  incense  which  the  poor  man 
offers  from  his  tiny  censer  of  less  avaU  with  the 
gods  than  what  is  given  from  the  rich  man's  bowl. 

POBTBT. 

By  verse  the  virtuous  are  made  immortal,  and, 
secure  from  death,  they  are  handed  down  to  the 
latest  posterity. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  WBITINOS. 

"What  is  written  survives  the  lapse  of  years;  it  is 
by  writings  that  you  know  Agamenmon,  and  who 
fought  for  or  against  him. 

THE  MIND. 

The  mind  alone  cannot  be  sent  into  exile. 

THE    OIYER. 

The  gift  derives  its  value  from  the  rank  of  the 
fgiver. 

THE  DROP. 

The  drop  hollows  out  the  stone;  the  ring  is 
worn  by  use;  and  the  crooked  ploughshare  is 
rubbed  away  by  the  earth. 

RBNEWINO    ORISF. 

When  length  of  time  has  assuaged  the  wounds 
«of  the  mind,  he,  who  reminds  us  of  them  unseason- 
ikbly,  brings  them  up  afresh. 

PRUDENCE  FORSAKES  THE  WRETCHED. 

Believe  me,  that  it  is  prudence  that  first  forsakes 
the  miserable. 


LOVX. 

Love  is  full  of  anxious  f ean. 

LOVERS. 

If  thou  wert  to  coimt  the  hours  as  we  loven 
we  do  not  complain  before  we  ought    We 
slow  to  hope;  we  do  not  .quiokly  believe  what 
injurious  if  true. 

FALSE  PROMISES. 

Demophoon,  thou  hast  given  both  wordi 
sails  to  the  winds;  what  I  complain  of  is,  thst 
sails  are  never  to  return,  and  that  thy  pi 
are  false. 

BROKEN    FAITH. 

Where  now  are  the  laws  of  thy  country, 
pledged  word,  thy  right  hand  joined  to  right! 
And  the  gods  so  often  invoked  by  thy  false  1 

CBEDULITT. 

We  foolishly  believe  those  oaths  thou 
of  which  thou  wast  liberal  enough;  we 
the  honor  of  thy  race  and  high  birth;  we 
thy  tears;  are  these  also  able  to  be  simi 
Have  these,  too,  their  guile  and  flow  as 
bid? 

SUCCESS. 

I  wish  that  whoever  thinks  that  deeds  sre  toJ 
regarded  according  to  their  result,  may  never  1 
Joy  success. 

MAY  I  BE  SWALLOWED    UP  BT  THE  BABI1L 

I  prtfy  that  I  may  be  first  swallowed  up  by 
sudden  gaping  of  the  earth,  or  be  burnt  by 
ruddy  fiash  of  the  thunderbolt 

WORDS    OF  NO  VrSIOHT. 

But  my  words  are  of  no  weight. 

LOVE. 

It  is  not  safe  to  despise  what  Cupid  bid 
reigns  supreme,  and  rules  over  the  mightieit 

INITIATION  IN  CRIMES  FROM  EARLY  TX11& 

When  there  is  initiation  in  crime  from  eiifii 
years,  they  become  a  part  of  nature. 

MISFORTUNES  THAT  ARE  UNDESERVED. 

We  ought  to  bear  with  patience  what  befsDsi 
according  to  our  deserts;  it  is  the  unmerited 
that  is  to  be  regarded  with  sorrow. 

CHASTITY. 

Chastity  once  lost,  cannot  be  recalled;  it 
only  once. 

LIGHTNESS    OF  CHARACTER. 

Thou  art  lighter  than  leaves  at  the  time 
being  without  the  weight  of  juice,  dried  ap, 
fiy  about  hy  the  ever-moving  winds;  and  the 
less  weight  in  thee  than  in  the  topmost  part 
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the  pntk  wbicli  k  hftidened  by  Hie  constant  heat 
of  the  sun. 

Love  is  credoloos.  Would  that  I  conld  be  called 
lash  for  having  accused  my  husband  of  crimes  of 
which  he  was  guiltless  I 

A  WOUKD  FROM  AH  UHBXPXCTBD  QUABTSB. 

I  have  received  a  wound  from  an  unexpected 
quarter. 

LOVE. 

Love  is  to  be  acquired  by  beauty  of  mind  and 
body. 


Thou  hast  been  begotten  by  a  stone,  and  mount- 
iins  and  oalcs  growing  on  lofty  rocks,  and  savage 
heasts. 


ShskoqiMarB  ("Two  GeBtleiiieii  of  Yeroiis,*^  act  v.  so.  4) 
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How  we  doth  breed  «  hAhlt  In  »  mtti. 


tt 


Tet  the  wide  expanse  of  sea  witnesses  many  sad 
loenes. 

THB  8AJCK  PATB  TO  THX  XND  OF  UFB. 

The  fate  virhich  attended  me  before,  continues 
to  the  end,  and  follows  me  to  the  last  moment  of 
my  life. 

THX  WICKED. 

The  right  hand  of  the  wicked  cannot  offer  due 
homage  to  the  gods. 


SoJimwhr.S: 
**Ghaaee  your 


ti 


THX  BKOlBHUrO  BXTTXB  THAN  THX  KHD. 

Thou  beginnest  better  than  thou  endest;  the 
Itft  is  hiferior  to  the  first. 

HABBT  TOUB  XQUAL. 

If  thou  wishest  to  marry  wisely,  marry  thy 
eqfoaL 

'lAe  blood,  Bke  good,  and  Uka  age,  make  the  happiest 


LOTX  AND  WAB. 

Let  others  wage  wars;  let  Protesilaus  have  the 
enjoyments  of  love. 

BIb  thoofl^t  that  tliiB  maj  be  tlie  origin  of  the  often-cited 


'  Bella  geraat aUI;  ta  feHx  Austria  nabe, 
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THX  LAST  FABXWXLL. 

And  the  tongue  said  with  low  murmurs,  Fare- 
weDl 

BXAITTT. 

If  but  to  one  that's  equally  divine. 

Hone  you'll  incline  to,  you'll  to  none  incline. 

USX  IS  SXCOKD  NATUBX. 

Pursuits  become  habits. 


FIBX. 

For  who  can  conceal  fire,  which  always  betrayf 
itself  by  its  own  Ught  ? 

A  GDPT. 

We  like  the  gift,  when  we  the  giver  prize. 

DO  NOT  KXCITX  THB  WBATH  OF  A  KINO.. 

Enowest  thou  not  that  kings  have  long  armsi? 

This  is  the  Qreek  |irovert>:^ 
^  He  who  supe  with  the  deyQ  must  have  a  long  spoon.  *^ 

A  FLAICX  NXWI<T  BAIBXD. 

A  flame  newly  raised  is  extinguished  by  a  little 
water. 

HOPB. 

Good  hope  is  often  deceived  in  its  predictions. 

THB  laND. 

And  I  am  borne  in  spirit  whither  I  am  not  able 
in  body. 

HOPX  AND  BBAUTT. 

Hopes  are  not  always  realized,  but  they  are  ew 
present. 

JOYS. 

Every  delay  is  regarded  as  long  which  puts  oU 
our  joys. 

A  BUBDBN. 

'Tis  patience  that  makes  a  burden  light. 

So  Matthew  zi.  89:— 

**  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me;  for  I  am  meek 
and  k>wty  in  heart:  and  ye  shall  And  rest  unto  your  sooli. 
For  my  yoke  U  easjt  and  my  burden  is  light.** 

THX  POWBB  OF  BAOB. 

Rage  assists  hands,  however  feeble. 


'   Life  steals  on  and  time  escapes  from  us  like  the 
swift  river  that  glides  on  with  rapid  stream. 

Shakespeare  ("  All's  WeU  that  Ends  WeU,"  act  v.  so.  l^:— 

"  The  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  Time.** 

And  CSiauoer  ("  The  Clerk's  Tale  **)  says:— 

**For  tho*  we  slope  or  wake,  or  rome  or  ride, 
Ay  fleeth  the  time,  it  will  no  man  bide.** 

So  Psalm  zc  5:— 

"Thou  carriest  them  away  as  with  a  fkxxL** 

NXCX86ITY  OF  INDUSTBY. 

Vessels  of  bronze  become  bright  by  use;  mag- 
nificent dresses  are  made  to  be  worn:  houses 
abandoned  to  long  neglect  grow  hoary  with  age. 

NOBLB  TO  GIVB. 

It  is  a  noble  thing  to  give  generously. 

MANY  A  lilTTLX  MAXBS  A  MUCKI.X. 

If  they  shall  beg  a  few  things  from  a  great^num* 
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ber,  by  and  by  a  great  beap  will  be  accumnlated 
jhrom  their  gleanings. 

UlEDICATED  POISON. 

Deadly  poisons  sometimes  lurk  under  sweet 
aoney. 

\    Watt  sajB:— 

**The  rJlto  of  pleasure  nefrer  run  sinoere, 
(Earth  haa  no  unpolluted  spring;) 
SYtxn  the  cursed  sofl  some  dang'roos  taint  they  bear, 
80  roiea  grow  on  thorns,  and  hon«7  wean  a  sting.** 

STEBY   LOYXB  IB  ▲  80LDIBB. 

Every  lover  is  a  soldier. 

LOYX  IS  A  CAUSE  OF  OBEAT  ANXIETY. 

Let  the  man  who  does  not  wish  to  be  idle  fall 
in  love. 

THANKS. 

Thanks  are  justly  due  for  things  got  without 
purchase. 

FAME  FBOM  POETBY. 

The  honors  which  poetry  will  confer  will  be 
never-dying. 

THE  SUPBBMACY  OF  POETBY. 

Let  kings  and  the  triumphs  of  kings  give  way 
to  verse. 


Envy  feeds  on  living  merit ;  it  ceases  after  death, 
when  a  man's  real  character  defends  each  accord- 
ing to  his  actual  deserts. 

THE  MAN  THAT  IS  FEABED. 

Every  one  is  desirous  that  the  man  should  per* 
iah  of  whom  he  is  afraid. 

TO  AGnSNOWLBDOB    ONS'S  FAULTS. 

I  would  not  presume  to  defend  my  dissolute 
habits,  and  to  throw  a  false  glare  over  my  mis- 
deeds. 

PATIENCE. 

Let  those  who  have  deserved  it  suffer  punish- 
ment with  patience. 

COALS  TO  NEWCASTLE. 

Why  dost  thou  add  leaves  to  trees,  stars  to  the 
crowded  sky,  water  to  the  vast  ocean  ? 

SLEEP. 

Thou  fool,  what  is  sleep  but  the  image  of  cold 
death  ?    Fate  will  give  an  eternity  of  rest. 


falling  leaves;  the  wind  and  the  waves  bear 
without  effort  wherever  they  choose. 


WHAT  IS  EASILY  GOT  IS  LITTLB  CABKD  FOB. 

What  may  be  got  is  despised;  what  caonol|ii 
eagerly  desired. 

THE  CHASTENING  OF  THE  LOBD. 

Be  firm  and  endure;  this  pain  will  hereafter  bs 
for  thy  good:  a  bitter  draught  often  brings  nM 
to  the  sick. 

DEATH. 

Death,  who  will  take  no  refusal,  profanes  eraiyi 
thing  sacred ;  it  lays  its  hands  silently  <m  alL 

COALS  TO  NEWCASTLE. 

Thou  pourest  fire  into  fire,  water  into  the  sea. 

THE  POWEB  OF  OOlfMITTING  BIN. 

He,  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  cominit^ii 
less  .inclined  to  do  so.  The  very  idea  id  beiiif 
able  weakens  the  desire. 

THE  FOBBIPDBN. 

.We  are  ever  hankering  after  the  forbidden,  ttd 
covet  what  is  refused  us:  thus  the  dropsical  loag 
for  the  water  they  must  not  touch. 

SoGeneaiaiiLl:— 

"And  the  serpent  said  to  the  woman.  Yea,  hathOedaii, 
Ye  shall  not  eat  of  ereiy  tree  of  the  garden  t  *' 


It  is  too  late  to  look  with  wistful  eyes  to  the 
shore,  when  the  rope  has  been  loosed,  and  the 
rounded  keels  sweeps  through  the  boundless 
deep. 

THE  WOBDB  OF  A  GIBL. 

The  words  of  younger  girls  ax^  lighter  than  the 


WE  COYET  WHAT  IS  CABEFULLX  aUABDEDw 

We  are  apt  to  covet  the  more  whatorer  ii 
guarded;  the  very  care  invokes  the  thiet  fvw 
care  for  what  they  may  have. 

WEALTH  GIVES  HONOBS. 

Parliament  is  closed  to  the  poor;  it  is  wetlA 

that  confers  honors. 

Sophocles  (Fhfloct.  804)  says:— 

"  Not  hither  are  the  Toyages  of  the  prudent  among  u"^** 

GENIUS   IN  OLDEN  TDfES. 

Oenius  in  olden  times  waa  more  preoioiis  fta 
gold,  but  the  barbarism  of  the  pjesent  dtj  pnti  ■» 
account  on  it. 

THE  CBETANS  ABE  LIAB6. 

The  Cretans  do  not  always  tell  lies. 

THB  LICENCE  OF  POETS. 

The  unbridled  licence  of  poets  ranges '*fRM 
earth  to  heaven,"  nor  are  his  words  subject  Is 
historic  truth. 

THB  SBCBBTS  OF  NIGHT. 

What  madness  it  is  to  confess  in  the  day  wlnl 
is  concealed  by  the  darkness  of  night,  sad  to 
relate  openly  what  thou  hast  done  seeretly! 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  ABT. 

Ships  are  moved  with  rapidity  by  art,  sails,  sod 
oars;  the  light  chariot  is  moved  by  art;  and  low 
is  governed  by  the  assistance  of  art. 
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TO  an  AHD  BE  BSSK. 

TI167  oome  ta  see;  they  oome  to  be  seen. 

LIGHT  BEBVICIE. 

Light  service  oharms  light  minds. 

HBAVSITLT    QSNIU8. 

Heavenly  genius  springs  up  more  quickly,  than 
its  years,  and  submits,  with  regret,  to  the  losses 
Vronght  by  slow  time. 

WIME. 

Wine  prepares  the  mind,  and  makes  it  ready  to 
be  inflamed;  care  flies,  and  is  drowned  in  plente- 
ous draughts. 

BIMPLICITT. 

Simplicity  most  rare  in  our  age. 

HIOBT  COYBBS  AJLL  DBFBCT8. 

Kight  «oT«rs  all  blemishes,  and  every  flaw  is 

forgiven. 

OtrB  NBIGHBOB. 

The  crop  seems  always  more  productive  in  our 
neighbor's  field,  and  our  neighbor's  cow  has'  a 
larger  supply  of  milk. 

80  Lokexv.  so,  80:— 

"Yet  tbou  Dever  gavest  me  aUd,  Uiat  I  might  make  merry 
vHh  my  Mends;  trntas  soon  as  this  thysonwaa  come,  which 
bath  devourodlliy  Uviog  with  harlols,  thou  bast  UUodfor  him 
the  fitted  calf.** 

AJTGBB  18  A88UAOBD  BY  TllfX. 

Like  brittle  ice  anger  passes  away  by  time. 

8oFftibnGxzx.5:— 

**  For  Hii  anger  endured  hut  a  mtsnent  ** 

THB  BX8ULT. 

Th«  result  is  doubtf  uL 

A  LOTBR  OP  BABGAnre. 

A  woman  who  is  always  buying. 

BFFBCr  OF  PBAYBB. 

An  angry  God  is  propitiated  by  words  of  entreaty. 

SoFtohndita:— 

Ha  wiD  not  always  chide;  neither  will  He  keep  his  anger 


BO  HABM   IK  PB01CI8ING. 

Take  care  to  promise  liberally;  for  what  harm 
ia  there  in  promising  ?  Any  one  can  be  rich  in 
(tronusea. 

A  8PBAKIBO  COUKTENANGB. 

A  silent  countenance  often  expresses  words  an  i 
soun^ 

THB  BOLD. 

Fortune  and  love  befriend  the  bold. 

THB  BMHIUBBOB  OF  A  IX>yBB. 

See  only  that  thou  beginnest;  eloquent  words 
wilt  flow  spontaneously. 


THE  PBACOCK. 

The  bird  of  Juno  displays  her  feathers,  which 
thou  praisest;  if  thou  look  at  her  in  silence,  she 
conceals  her  beauty. 

PEBJUBIE8  OF  LOVEBS. 

Jupiter,  from  on  high,  laughs  at  the  perjuries 
of  lovers,  and  orders  the  winds  to  scatter  them 
abroad. 

ABTIFICEBS  OF  DEATH. 

For  there  is  no  law  more  Just  than  this,  that  the, 
workman  should  be  hoisted. by  his  own  petard. 

CBOOODILB  TBABS. 

If  tears  fail  thee,  for  they  do  not  always  eome 
at  the  wished-for  moment,  wipe  thy  eyes  with  thy 
moistened  hand. 

THE  8WABTHY  8AIL0B. 

A  fair  complexion  is  unbecoming  a  sailor;  he 
ought  to  be  swarthy  from  the  waters  of  the  sea 
and  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

A  MAll'8  OWV  GBATIFICATION. 

His  own  gratification  is  the  object  of  each. 

IfOBB  MEBIT  IN  KEEPING  THAN  IN  GETTING 

BICHE8. 

There  is  no  less  merit  in  keeping  what  we  have 
got  than  in  first  acquiring  it  Chance  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  one,  while  the  other  will 
always  be  the  effect  of  skilL 

BE  AMIABLE. 

Be  amiable  that  thoumayst  be  loved* 

BEAUTY. 

Beauty  is  a  frail  good. 

EDUCATION. 

And  let  it  be  no  slight  care  to  cultivate  the  miad 
with  the  liberal  arts,  and  to  learn  thoroughly  the 
two  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

THE  HAWK  ALWAYS  IN  ABHS. 

Churlishness  excites  hatred  and1)itter  taunts  J 
hatred  excites  the  hawk,  who  always  lives  in  arms. 

**  Churlishness  and  bitter  taunts  excite  hatred.** 
THE  SWALLOW. 

But  the  swallow  has  no  fear  of  man,  because  it 
is  of  a  gentle  nature. 

THE  BITTBB  TONGUB. 

Let  strife  be  at  a  distance,  and  the  railings  of  1^ 
bitter  tongue.  Gentle  love  is  to  be  fed  by  aifec^ 
tionate  words.  ^ 

TO  8WIM  AGAINST  THE  CUBBENT. 

Thou  canst  not  get  the  better  of  the  streamy  if 
thou  swimmest  against  the  current. 


S4B 


OVID. 


SCBUJBSlOVm 

Submit,  thoa  conquerest;    genre,  and  thou'lt 
oonunand. 


GOLD. 

This  is  now  truly  the  golden  age;  the  highest 
honors  are  bought  with  gold;  even  love  is  pur- 
obaaed  with  gold. 

AK  AVABICIOUS  AOB. 

Though  thou  shouldst  oome  attended  by  the 
Muses,  Homer,  if  thou  bringest  nothing  with  thee. 
Homer,  thou  wilt  be  put  out  of  doors. 

THS  RESULTS  OP  BAD  AIB. 

Sickness  seizes  the  body  from  bad  ventilation. 

CUSTOM. 

Kothing  is  stronger  than  habit 

A  FDBZJ)  LONG  FALLOW. 

Oive  rest;  a  field  long  at  rest  makes  a  plentiful 
return. 

TBOE  BiyiEB. 

The  river  is  small  at  its  source,  but  gains 
strength  as  it  advances,  and  wherever  it  passes 
receives  many  streamlets. 

PBOSPBBITT. 

The  passions  often  run  riot  amidst  prosperity, 
nor  is  it  an  easy  task  to  bear  it  with  evenness  of 
mind, 

A  DIFFICULT  TASK. 

I  attempt  a  difficult  task,  but  there  Ls  nothing 
noble  that  is  not  arduous. 

BILEKCB. 

It  is  but  a  slight  excellence  to  be  silent,  but  it 
is  a  grievous  fault  to  speak  of  things  that  ought 
to  be  concealed. 


OLD    AGS. 

Be  mindful  even  now  of  old  age  whioh.it  ap 
preaching;   thus  no  moment  will  pass  wiUumtl 
profit 


1* 


SoEcclesUMtesm.?:— 

**  A  time  to  keep  sUonoei  and  a  tliiia  to  Bpesk. 

ENJOY  THE  PBE8EKT. 

While  youth  and  years  allow  it,  put  thy  hand  to 
the  plough;  soon  bent  old  age  will  creep  on  with 
silent  foot 

Buripldee  (Fr.  Antiop.  44)  sajB:— 

**  Such  is  the  life  of  wretched  men:  they  are  neltfaer  alto- 
flether  happj  nor  unhappy,  they  are  prosperous  and  again 
are  unprosperous.  Why,  pray,  as  we  walk  throufl^  the  world 
to  unoertain  bliss,  do  we  not  live  as  pleasantly  as  we  may,  not 
ylBlding  to  grief. 


t« 


WHT  IS  THESE  EVIL  IN  THE  WOBLD? 

Some  of  the  vulgar  throng  will  say,  Why  is 
tiiere  poison  in  the  serpent?  And  why  give  up 
the  sheep  to  the  ravenous  wolf? 

LAT  NOT  THE  PAULT8  OP  THE  PEW  ON  THE 

MANY. 

Do  not  lay  the  blame  on  the  multitude  that  is 
due  to  the  few. 


We  must  make  use  of  time :  time  flies  with  npid 
foot 

ENJOT  THE  PBE8BNT. 

Our  advantages  fly  away:  gather  flowers  wiiils 

ye  may. 

CONSTANT  CBOPPDrO. 

A  field  gets  exhausted  by  constant  cropping. 

NEATNESS  OP  PEB80N. 

We  are  charmed  by  neatness  of  peiwm;  let  not 
thy  hair  be  out  of  order. 

BASE  DEBI>S. 

Manydeeds,which^are  base  in  being  cQmaiittBd,  * 
when  done  please. 

THE  BAD  PBBDOIONATB. 

And  there  are  always  more  bad  than  good. 

HTPOCBIST  EVEN  IN  TBABS. 

To  what  point  does  not  art  reach?  Some  lein 
even  to  weep  with  grace. 

MUSIC  OUGHT  TO  BE  LEABNKD  BT  LADBS. 

Music  is  a  pleasing  accomplishment;  let  flie  fair 
learn  to  sing. 

PAME  OP  A  POET. 

Perhaps  even  my  name  will  be  mingled  wifli 
theirs,  nor  shall  my  writings  be  given  over  to  ob- 
livion. 

THE  UNKNOWN. 

What  is  hid  js  unknown;  for  what  is  unkaom 
there  is  not  desire. 

So  Romans  yiL  7:— 

*'PorIhadnotknownh»t,eioe|it  the  law  bad  arid,  Tkoi 
Shalt  not  oovet." 

LET  TOUB  HOOK  ALWAYS  B^  BBADT. 

Chance  is  always  powerful:  let  your  hookal* 
ways  be  cast  In  a  pool  where  you  least  expect  it 
there  will  be  a  fish. 

PEACE. 

Fair  peace  becom'es  mankind;  fury  bekngs  to 

wild  beasts. 

OOD  IN  MAN. 

A  God  resides  in  us,  and  we  have  interooont 
with  heaven.  This  spirit  within  us  oomes  fns 
the  eternal  abodes. 

SWEET  AHI>  BimBB. 

We  do  not  bear  the  sweet;  we  are  leeroitad  bf 
a  bitter  potion. 


OVIIf. 
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OUTS. 


GiftB,  belleye  me,  gain  over  both  goda  and  men; 
even  Jupiter  is  soothed  by  gifts. 

Ptako  (De  BqnibL  OoDBiilt.  L  8)  sajB:— 

"^QiflB  penniMlD  ttie  god%  glfte  persDMle  even  the  noblest 


THE  XABTH. 

The  earth  prodnoes  wholesome  and  unwhole- 
some plants;  the  rose  is  found  often  next  to  the 
netUe. 

So  Ptttan  civ.  14:— 

''He  cBonth  the  gnas  to  grow  for  the  osttie,  and  herb  for 
the  Krrioe  of  man:  that  he  may  bring  forth  food  out  of  the 

BFFEGT8  OF  TIMB. 

For  time  gives  strength ;  time  ripens  the  young 
gnpes,  and  changes  into  a  farm  stack,  what  was 
More  a  green  blade. 

THE  BEGIN MLN OB. 

Resist  the  beginnings  of  evil;  it  is  too  late  to 
apply  medicine  when  the  mischieif  has  gained 
Strength  by  inyeterate  habit. 

**  He  that  ooneetB  not  joatii,  oontvola  not  age.** 

TO-MOBBOW. 

He,  wly  is  not  prepared  to-day,  will  be  less  so 
to-monow. 

M  ABNXBS. 

When  madness  is  in  full  flight,  give  way  to  it  in 
itB  course;  every  impulsiTe  feeling  is  difficult  to 
be  met 

AJf  IMPATIEHT  8PIBIT. 

An  impatient  and  untutored  spirit  regrets  and 
lutes  words  of  instruction. 

MEDICAL  ABT. 

Time  is  generally  the  best  doctor. 

Fhffippldes  iFT.  Com.  Or.  p.  IIM,  M.)  nys:— 

'  Tfane,  the  common  physidan,  wfll  heal  thee." 


Id 


HOW  liOTB  IS  TO  BE  COKQUEBED. 

4 

If  thou  wishest  to  put  an  end  to  love,  attend  to 
bosfaiess,  love  gives  way  to  employments:  then 
tiioa  art  likely  to  be  safe. 

HOW  CABE  IS  TO  BE  DIBSIPATBD. 

The  country,  companions,  and  the  length  of  the 
Jonniey  will  afford  a  thousand  solaces  for  your 
eans. 

TO  BtTBST  THE  CHAIK8  OF  LOYE. 

He  is  the  best  assertor  of  his  liberties,  who  has 
Irant  the  chain  that  galls  his  breast,  and  has  once 
for  all  got  rid  of  the  cause  of  his  pain. 

TCBTUB  AED  TICE  KEABLT  ALLIED. 

The  bad  is  often  too  near  akin  to  the  good>  by 


confounding  the  one  with  the  other,  virtue  has 
often  borne  the  blame  for  vice. 

DBESS. 

We  are  captivated  by  dress. 

TO  BULB  WITH  A  FIBM  HAITD. 

It  is  something  to  hold  the  sceptre  with  a  firm 
hand. 

EHVY. 

Envy  depreoiates  the  genius  of  mighty  Homer. 

EKVT. 

Envy  assails  the  noblest;  the  wind  howls  round 
the  highest  peaks. 

THE  SMALL  NOT  TO  BE  DESPISED. 

A  boar  is  often  held  by  a  dog  of  no  large  size, 

EVILS. 

There  are  » thousand  forms  of  evil,  there  wiU 
be  a  thousand  forms  of  remedy. 

ACUTE  BBMEDIES. 

Some  bodies  are  with  difficulty  healed  by  a 
surgeon's  knife;  many  are  benefited  by  potions 
and  herbs. 

OBIEF. 

And  who  has  not  a  thousand  causes  of  grief  ? 

AH  ILL^TEMPEBBD  MAN. 

AH  his  words  bristled  with  passionate  threats. 

PUT  SPUBS  TO  THE  MHO). 

And  thou  wilt  be  able  if  thou  choosest;  now 
thou  must  push  on  steadily;  now  pnt  spurs  to  the 
swift  steed. 

DEEDS  OF  OLOBT. 

It  is  deeds  of  high  renown  that  give  age  to  man; 
these  are  what  ought  to  be  counted;  time  is  to  be 
filled  with  these  and  not  with  years  of  idleness. 

So  P.  J.  Bailej  ("  Feetua  **):— 

**  We  Uto  tn  deeds,  not  yean:  in  thoughts,  not  hrealha; 
In  feelings,  not  in  flguree  on  a  dial. 
We  should  count  time  by  heart  throba.    He  moat  Uybs 
Who  thtoks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  beat" 
Sheridan  r  Pisairo,"  act  iv.  ec.  1):~ 
»  A  life  spent  worthily  Should  be  measured  bj  a  nobler  line 
— 1^  deeds,  not  yeara.** 
Herbert  C*  laoula  Prudentnm*'):— 

**  Wofda  are  women,  deeds  are  men.** 
Dr.  Johnnon  ("  The  Preface  to  hia  Dlctionaiy"):— 
"lam  not  80  lost  in  lexicography  as  to  foiget  that  worda 
aretfae  daui^ten  of  earth,  and  that  things  are  the  sons  of 
heavelL** 

LIFE  IS  LENT  TO  US. 

Life  is  given  to  us  for  use;  it  has  been  given  to 
us  as  a  loan  vrithout  interest,  and  not  to  be  payed 
back  on  any  fixed  day.  Fortune  distributes  time 
\ii  unequal  portions  at  her  will;  she  hurries  off 
the  young;  she  props  up  the  old. 
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BERSIUS. 

BOBN  A.D.  34— DIED   A.D.  62. 

Aui«U8  Pebsius  Flaccub,  bom  at  YolaterrflB  in 
Btmria,  during  the  oonsolBhip  of  L.  YitelUus  and 
FabiuB  PersicuB,  a.d.  S4,  received  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  at  his  native  town,  remain- 
ing there  till  the  age  of  twelve,  when  he  proceeded 
to  Rome  and  studied  under  Remmius  Palssmon  and 
VerginiuB  Flavins.  When  he  approached  man- 
hood he  received  lessons  of  philosophy  from  Cor- 
nutos  the  Stoic,  to  whom  he  became  much  attached. 
He  was  the  friend  of  Lucan  and  CiesiuB  Bassus  the 
lyric  poet.  He  died  a.d.  62,  before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  twenty-eighth  year.  The  extant  works 
of  Persius  consist  of  six  short  satires,  extending 
in  all  to  660  hexameter  lines,  and  were  left  in  an 
imperfect  state. 

AH  lONOBAMCS  QUOTIKa  FOBEieir  LAVOUAOBB. 

Who  made  the  parrot  so  ready  with  his  ''  How 
d'ye  do?" 

THE  BBLLT. 

The  belly,  master  he  of  all  art,  the  bounteous 
giver  of  genius. 

VANITY  OP    BTJHAN  AFFAIB8. 

Oh  the  cares  of  men !  Oh  how  much  emptiness 
there  is  in  human  affairs. 

THE  WIBE  MAN. 

Whatever  Rome  in  its  perverted  Judgment  may 
disparage,  do  not  thou  subscribe  to  its  verdict, 
nor  by  that  scale  of  theirs  try  to  correct  thy  own 
false  balance,  nor  seek  beyond  thy  own  breast  for 
rules  to  guide  thy  conduct. 

that's  he. 

Is  tlien  thy  knowledge  of  no  value,  unless 
another  know  that  thou  possessest  that  knowl- 
edge? But  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  pointed  at  with 
the  finger,  and  to  have  it  said,  **  That's  he l" 

PUBLIC  APPLAVBE. 

Lives  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead  as  to  dis- 
own the  wish  to  merit  the  people's  applause,  and 
having  uttered  words  worthy  to  be  kept  by  cedar 
oil  to  latest  times,  to  leave  behind  him  rhymes 
that  dread  neither  herrings  nor  frankincense. 

PBAISE. 

When  I  write,  if  anything  by  chance  be  ex- 
pressed correctly  (though  this,  I  must  confess,  is 
a  rare  bird),  yet  if  anything  be  expressed  correctly, 
I  would  not  shrink  from  being  praised;  for  my 
breast  is  not  made  of  horn :  but  I  deny  that  that 
"excellently"  and  "beautifully"  of  yours  is  the 
end  and  object  of  what  is  right. 

PBATEBB. 

Thou  at  least  dost  not  with  mercenary  prayers 
ask  heaven  for  what  thou  wouldst  not  dare  to 
name  to  the  gods,  unless  in*  some  comer.  But 
then  the  greater  part  of  the  nobles  offer  libations 


silently.  I  allow  they  do,  for  it  is  not  eteiyoM 
that  can  in  the  temple  do  away  with  tiie  low  mit' 
tei<ed  whispers  and  offer  up  prayers  in  tlie  cpm 
face  of  heaven.  "A  clear  conscience,  a  good 
name,  integrity,"  for  these  he  prays  loudly,  tiut 
all  at  hand  may  hear.  But  in  his  inmost  bratft^ 
and  with  bated  breath,  he  murmurs,  "  Oh  thatmj 
uncle  would  evaporate !  What  a  splendid  fuienl! 
Would  by  the  favor  of  Hercules  that  a  pot  of  pAi 
would  ring  against  my  rake !  or,  would  I  eoold 
wipe  out  my  ward,  Vo  whom  I  am  next  heir  I  Foe 
he  is  scrofulous,  and  swollen  with  acrid  bile." 

ODD  DOEB  not  FOBOET  THE  WICKEDb 

Thinkest  thou  that  God  has  forgiven  tiiee,  be- 
cause, when  He  thunders,  the  holm-oak  is  latiier 
riven  with  His  sacred  bolt  than  thou  and  thy 
house? 

In  EocIesiaiiteB  (rilL  11)  we  And  the  same  Idea:— 

"  Because  sentenoe  against  an  evil  work  is  not  esecoM 

speedily,  therefore  the  heart  of  the  sons  at  men  is  tuBf  artk 

them  to  doevlL** 

UPBIGHTirESa. 

Why  do  we  not  offer  that  to  the  gods,  which  As 
blear-eyed  progeny  of  great  M^saa^  cannol  gin 
from  his  high-heaped  charger,  Piety  to  God  and 
Justice  to  man  enshrined  within  the  heart;  tLe 
soul's  inmost  cell  free  from  pollution;  a  bosoiB 
imbued  with  generous  honor?  Give  me  ^eseto 
present  at  the  altar,  and  I  shall  gain  what  I  ask 
even  with  a  little  meal. 

Qlfford  translates  it  thus:— 

**  No:  let  me  bring  tbe  immortals,  what  the  race 
Of  great  Mosswla,  now  depraved  and  base, 
On  their  huge  charger,  cannot:— bring  a  mind. 
Where  legal  and  where  moral  sense  are  joined 
With  the  pure  essence;  holy  thoughts  that  dwell 
In  the  soul's  most  retired  and  sacred  cell; 
A  bosom  dyed  in  honor's  noblest  grain. 
Deep-dyed ;  with  these  let  me  approach  the  HUM, 
And  HeaTen  will  hear  the  humble  prayer  I  make, 
Though  all  my  oflfering  be  a  bari^  oaks." 

There  isa  fragment  in  the  "  Mimes  of  Labertus  '*  liketUc- 

**  God  looks  wltli  oomplaoency  on  pure,  not  ftifl,  handa"* 

BDUCATIOir. 

Thou  art  now  clay,  moist  and  pliant;  even  nov 
must  thou  be  hastily  moulded  and  faahioned  un- 
interruptedly by  the  rapid  wheeL 

HTPOCBISY.. 

Show  these  trappings  to  the  rabble;  I  know  thee 
intimately  inside  and  out. 

TTBAJfTB. 

O  mighty  father  of  the  gods !  when  once  dire 
lust,  dyed  with  raging  poison,  has  fired  their 
minds,  vouchsafe  to  punish  cruel  tyrants  in  no 
other  way  than  this,  that  they  see  virtue  and  pine 
away  at  having  forsaken  her. 

This  passage  is  thus  paraphrased  by  Wyatt  C*4P^  ^ 
Poynes"):— 

"None  other  payne  pray  I  for  them  to  be. 
But,  when  the  rage  doth  lead  them  fNm  the  iflsMi 
That,  looking  backward,  Vertue  they  may 
E'en  as  she  is,  so  goodly  faire  and  bright! 
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And  li^kite  they  dMpe  their  lortee  In  arms  acrogBe, 
Gnumt  them,  good  Lord«  as  thou  miUst  of  thy  might, 
To  fret  Inwaide  for  lodng  such  a  loeae!  ** 

r  Pandiae  Lout,"  It.  840)  sayB:- 

"Abashed  the  derfl  stood. 
And  f eit  how  awftil  goodnesB  Is,  and  saw 
Vtrtoe  In  her  own  shi^pe  how  love^;  saw 
And  pined  hIilosB.' 


»i 


THB  PUBPOSB  OF  HUMAK  LITB. 

Meet  with  preventiye  skill  the  disease  coming 
to  attack  you.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  offer  mount- 
ains of  gold  to  Craterus?*  Learn,  hapless  youths, 
and  inyestigate  the  causes  of  things — what  we  are 
and  for  what  purpose  bom— what  station  of  life  is 
assigned  us — ^how  delicate  the  turning  round  the 
goal  and  whence  the  starting  point— what  bounds 
the  loYe  of  property  requires — ^what  it  is  lawful  to 
wish — ^how  far  the  genuine  use  of  wealth  extends 
-^what  are  the  just  claims  of  country  and  dear  re- 
lations— ^what  kind  of  being  heaven  would  have  us 
be,  and  where  our  stand  in  the  human  common- 
wealth. 

j^  THE  MAJg  OF  PLKABVBB. 

Here  some  shag-haired  captain  may  beUow 
forth,  "  I  have  enough  of  wisdom  to  satisfy  me :  I 
care  not  to  be  what  Aroesilas  was  and  dismal  So- 
kms,  with  head  awry  and  leaden  eye  that  loves 
the  ground,  while  they  mutter  within  themselves 
or  are  moodily  silent,  poising  every  word  on  pro- 
truded lips,  moping  o'er  sick  men's  dreams,  ^  that 
nothing  can  be  generated  from  nothing;  nothing 
ean  xetnm  to  nothing.'  Is  it  over  such  stuff  as 
this  that  you  grow  pale?  Is  it  for  this  that  one 
should  go  without  his  dinner?  "  At  this  the  peo- 
ple laugh,  and  with. wrinkling  nose  the  brawny 
youth  convulsively  re-echo  loud  peals  of  laughter. 

SSLF-KNOWUBDGS. 

How  is  it  that  no  one  tries  to  descend  into  him- 
self? ButTonr  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  loaded  back 
that  walks  before  us. 

So  Bomana  xL  1:~ 

**'nierefore  thoa  art  Inezouaable,  O  man,  whoeoerer  thou 
thai  Jndgeat:  for  wherein  thou  judgest  another,  thou  con- 
thyaelf;  for  thou  that  judgeat  doest  the 
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SBXiP-KKOWI<BDGB. 

Betire  into  thyself,  and  thou  wilt  blush  to  find 
how  poor  a  stock  is  Uiere. 

*  TBIFI«B8. 

Air-blown  trifies,  fit  only  to  give  weight  to 
smoke. 

DIFFXBBNCES  OF  OPINION. 

Countless  are  the  various  species  of  mankind, 
and  the  shades  that  separate  mind  from  mind. 
Xaeh  has  his  will,  and  each  pursues  his  own. 

TO-MOBBOW. 

In  midnight  study,  seek,  ye  young  and  old,  a 
tpeciflc  object  for  your  mind  and  supply  lor  your 


miserable  old  age.  **  It  shall  be  done  to-morrow.'^ 
'*  To-moiTow,  thou  wilt  make  the  same  answer." 
**  What,  dost  thou  look  upon  one  day  as  such  a 
precious  gift?"  *^But  when  that  other  day  has 
dawned,  we  have  already  spent  yesterday's  to- 
morrow. For  see,  another  to-morrow  wears  away 
our  years,  and  will  always  be  a  little  beyond  thee. 
For  though  it  is  so  near  thee,  And  guided  by  the 
self-same  pole,  thou  wilt  in  vain  try  to  overtake 
the  felloe  that  revolves  before  thee,  since  thou  art 
the  hinder  wheel,  and  on  the  second  axle." 

So  Shakespeare  ("  Maebeth,"  act  ▼.  sc^  6)  says:— 

"  To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow. 
Creeps  In  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day. 
To  the  las^  qrUable  of  recorded  time; 
And  all  our  yeeterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  wi^  to  dusty  death.*' 
And  Ck>wley:— 

**Ouryc8terday*s  to-monow  now  Is  gona» 
And  stiU  a  new  to-morrow  does  come  on. 
We  by  to-mciTows  draw  out  all  our  store, 
Till  the  exhausted  well  can  yield  no  more." 

FBXSDOlf. 

Is  any  one  else,  then,  a  freeman  but  he  that 
may  live  as  he  pleases? 

HTPOCBI8Y. 

Though  thy  face  is  glossed  with  specious  art, 
thou  retainest  the  cunning  fox  beneath  thy  vapid 
breast. 

Kilton  ("Fnradlse  Lost,**  hk.  UL 1. 688)  thus  describes  hy- 
pocrisy:— 

"For  neither  Man  nor  Angel  can  disoem 
Hypocrisy,  that  only  eyil  that  waUcs 
luTisible,  except  to  Qod  alone, 
By  His  permiflsiTe  will,  Uirough  Heaven  and  Earth.** 

Shakespeare  (**  Measure  for  Measure,**  act  ill.  so.  I0:~ 

"  O,  what  may  man  within  him  hide. 
Though  angel  on  the  outward  sidel  ** 

BBAY  A  FOOL  IK  A  MOBTAB. 

But  there  is  no  incense  offered  to  the  gods  by 
which  thou  canst  gain  this  boon,  that  one  short 
half-ounce  of  Right  can  be  infixed  in  fools.  To 
bray  these  things  together  is  an  impossibility. 

TUB  M1A1>. 

Within  and  in  thy  morbid  breast  there  spring 
up  masters. 

XNJOT  THE  PBleSBRT. 

Indulge  thyself  I  let  us  pluck  the  sweets  of  life! 
that  thou  really  livest  is  my  boon:  thou  wilt  soon 
become  ashes,  a  ghost  and  a  gossip's  tale.  Live 
mindful  of  death.  Time  presses:  tiiis  very  word 
I  speak  is  subtracted  from  it. 

8o  Oifford  thus  paraphrases  the  lines:— 

"  Oh  rather  cultivate  the  Joys  of  sense, 
And  crop  the  sweets  whieh  youth  and  heaUii 
Give  the  light  hours  to  banquets,  love,  and  wins; 
These  are  the  sest  of  life,  and  these  are  minel 
Dust  and  a  shade  are  all  you  soon  must  be; 
Live,  then,  while  yet  you  may.   Time 
Even  while  I  speak,  the  present  is  become 
The  past,  and  lessens  stUl  life*B  little  sum.** 
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PETR0NIU8  ARBITEE. 


BIFFEBBirr  DISPOSmOHS  IK  THB  SAME  FAMILY. 

The  star  that  presides  over  the  natal  hour  pro- 
duces twins  with  widely-differing  dispositions. 

OBEAT-GBEAT-GBANDFATHBB. 

Well,  ask  me  who  my  great-great-grandfather 
was  I  I  could  tell  you  certainly,  but  not  very 
readily.  Qto  yet  a  step  farther  back  and  one  more : 
you  will  find  ^  is  a  son  of  earth  I 


PETRONIUS  ARBITER. 

FLOTTBIBHBD  A.D.  60. 

Caiub  Pbtbonius,  a  celebrated  voluptuary  at 
tlie  court  of  Nero,  is  called  by  Tacitus  (Ann.  xvi. 
18,  19)  orhiteT  elegantice.  He  passed  his  days  in 
slumbers  and  his  nights  in  revelry.  He  was  con- 
sul A.D.  61,  when  he  is  said  to  have  discharged 
his  official  duties  with  energy.  He  then  relapsed 
to  his  former  habits,  and  was  admitted  among  the 
few  chosen  companions  of  the  prince.  Being  sus- 
pected, however,  of  being  implicated  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  ScsBVinus,  he  put  himself  to  death  by 
opening  his  veins  in  a  warm  bath  a.d.  66.  He  is 
believed  to  be  the  author  of  what  bears  the  title 
of  Petronii  ArHtri  ScUiyricon,  a  prose  narrative  in- 
terspersed with  numerous  pieces  of  poetry,  a  kind 
of  comic  romance,  in  which  the  adventures  of  cer- 
tain parties  enable  him  to  hold  up  to  ridicule  the 
folly  and  dishonesty  of  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity in  the  country  in  which  the  scene  is  laid.  The 
coarseness  and  obscenity  of  the  descriptions,  are 
a  proof  of  the  pollution  of  the  age  in  which  it  was 
written. 

8PABE  NOT  THE  BOD. 

Parents  are  worthy  of  reproof  who  are  unwilling 
to  do  good  to  their  children  by  severe  discipline. 

80  FroverbB  zlli.  M:— 

**He  that  spareth  his  rod  hateth  his  son:  bot  he  that  loveth 
him  chasteneth  him  bethnes." 


LAUOBTEB. 

He  burst  his  sides  with  immoderate  laughter. 

KOT  A  MAN,  BUT  A  MEBE  SHADOW. 

A  mere  phantom,  not  a  man. 

This  is  like  what  Shakespeare  ("Macbeth,"  aet  ill.  so.  1) 
■ays:— 

Mur.  We  are  men,  my  liege. 

Mac  Ay,  In  the  catalogue  ye  go  for  men." 

A  PHTSICIAJf . 

A  physician  is  nothing  else  than  a  satisfaction 
to  the  mind. 

HOT  A  MAK,  BUT  PEPFEB  ITSELF. 

Pungent  as  pepper,  and  not  a  human  being. 


ALL  ABB  BnnrEBs. 

Every  one  of  us  is  a  sinner.  We  are  men,  not 
gods. 

So  BomaiiB  ilL  SB:— 

*'For  all  have  sinned,  and  oome  ahort  of  the  glory  of  Gol" 

HYPOCBI8Y  WILL  BE  DETECTED. 

Our  natural  countenance  returns,  the  aasiuned 
one  passes  away. 

CHABGE  OF  FOBTUNE. 

While  Fortune  is  steady,  you  have  a  gay  coon- 
tenance,  my  friends;  when  she  vanishes,  yoa  dis- 
appear basely  in  flight 

POVEBTY. 

Poverty  is  closely  allied  to  a  sound  mind. 

Euripides  (Fr.  Polyid.  10)  says:— 
Poverty  is  wont  to  acquire  wisdom  through  mlrfortODai'* 
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BEAUTY  AND  WISDOK. 

Beauty  and  wisdom  are  rarely  conjoined. 
Homer  (Odyss.  zviL  454)  ezpresses  the  same  idea:— 
^  Thou  hast  not  wisdom  with  thy  fair  form." 
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ABOEB. 

In  rugged  and  uncultivated  countries  the  sdov 
lies  longer  on  the  ground,  but  when  it  has  been 
subject  to  the  plough,  it  speedily  disappesn; 
whilst  thou  art  speaking,  the  light  hoar-frost  nu- 
ishes;  in  the  same  way  anger  affects  our  bresst; 
it  fixes  itself  in  the  uneducated,  but  in  the  minds 
that  have  been  under  cultivation  it  quickly  nib- 
sides. 

MIBD  IB  SLEEP. 

When  repose  steals  over  the  limbs,  extended  m 
sleep,  and  the  mind  disports  without  restnmt 

LOST  OPPOBTUNTFISS. 

The  mind  longs  for  what  it  has  lost,  and  ii 
wholly  intent  upon  the  past. 

"  Can  a  mill  go  with  the  water  that's  past  r  " 
EirVY  ABD  LUXUBY. 

The  vulture,  which  gnaws  the  liver  and  dislitcti 
the  breast,  is  not  that  which  the  poets  imagine, 
but  the  diseases  of  the  heart,  envy  and  Inxnriops 
habits. 

ALL  TBB  WOBLD'S  A  BTAOB. 

Almost  the  whole  world  practises  the  art  of  tiM 
player. 

So  Shakespeare  ("As  You  Like  It,"  aet  il.  se.  1) ny8>- 

**  AD  the  world's  a  stage. 
And  all  the  men  and  women  mesfij  plsyen. 

In  the  Greek  Anthology  we  have— 

"  This  life,  a  theatre  we*  well  may  call. 
Where  erery  actcn*  must  perform  wUh  art, 
Or  laugh  it  throngh.  and  make  a  faroe  of  all. 
Or  learn  to  bear  with  grace  his  Ingle  part.' 
So  Msssfaiger  ("  T%e  Boman  Actor,"  act  i.  sc  S):— 

Aretintu,    Are^yoo  on  the  stage. 
You  talk  so  boldly  ? 

ParU.    The  whole  world  being  one. 
This  place  is  not  ezec.pted. 


FH.aiDBU8. 
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niAB  FIBST  ICADS  OODS. 

It  was  fear  that  first  introduced  gods  into  the 
world. 

BLABBEB8  OF  8ECBBT6. 

Hen  could  more  easily  hold  fire  in  their  mouths 
than  keep  secrets.  Whatever  you  utter  at  court 
gets  abroad,  and  excites  the  world  with  sudden 
reports. 


PafflBRUS. 
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FLOUBISHIBD  PBOBABLT  ABOUT  A.D.  20. 

PHiEDBUS  is  the  writer  of  ninety-seven  fables  in 
Latin  iambic  verse,  divided  into  five  books.  Lit- 
tle of  his  personal  history  is  known.  He  was 
originally  a  slave,  being  brought  up  from  Thrace 
or  Macedonia,  and  from  the  title  of  his  work  we 
may  infer  that  he  belonged  to  Augustus,  who  be- 
llowed on  him  his  freedom. 

THK  POWBBFtrii. 

A  partnership  with  men  in  power  is  never  safe. 

BBAIH8. 

Oh,  what  a  rare  head-piece  if  only  it  had  brains  1 

ADVICE. 

Not  to  attend  to  our  own  affairs,  but  to  be  em- 
ployed in  giving  advice  to  our  neighbors,  is  the 
act  of  a  f  ooL 

A  CHEAT. 

Whoever  has  once  ^come  notorious  for  deceit, 
OTon  if  he  speaks  the  truth,  gains  no  belief. 

So  Jeremiali  tz.  4,  5:— 

''Tkke  ye  heed  ereiy  one  of  his  neighbor,  and  tnut  ye  not 
in  aqy  hrotiier:  for  eveiy  brother  will  utterly  supplant,  and 
ereiy  neicrhbor  will  walk  vtth  danders.  And  they  will  de- 
ceiTe  every  one  hto  neighbor,  and  wffl  not  speak  the  truth: 
thsy  bttve  tanght  their  toogUB  to  speak  lies,  and  weaiy  them- 

tehesto  commit  iniquity." 


SMOOTH  8PBB0HS8. 

The  fair  speeches  of  the  wicked  are  full  of 
treachery. 

MUton  says:— 
"  All  was  false  and  hollow,  though  his  tongue 
Drops  manna,  and  oould  make  the  wont  appear 
The  better  reason." 

And  Hood:— 

'  Rogue  that  I  am,*  he  whispers  to  himself, 

*  I  lie,  I  oheat— do  anything  for  help, 

But  who  on  earth  can  ssy  I  am  not  friar  t*  ** 


AN  ILL-JUDOED  PIiAJT. 

An  ill-judged  plan  is  not  only  profitless,  but  also 
leads  men  to  destruction. 

LOST  DIOinTT. 

Whoever  has  fallen  from  his  former  high  estate 
is  in  his  calamity  the  scorn  even  of  the  base. 

STTDDBK  lilBBBAIilTT. 

A  man  that  is  generous  all  at  once  may  dupe  tiie 
fool,  but  it  is  in  vain  that  he  prepares,  snares  for 
the  wise. 

THE  POOB  IMTTATIirO  THE  OBBAT. 

The  poor,  when  he  tries  to  ape  the  powerful, 

comes  to  ruin. 

Cowper  8ay8:>^ 

"  Dress  drains  our  oellar  dry. 
And  keeps  our  huder  lean." 

TO  GIVE  BAD  ADVICE  TO  THE  WISE. 

Those  who  give  bad  advice  to  the  prudent,  both 
lose  their  pains  and  are  laughed  to  scorn. 

PUHISHMBHT. 

Every  one  ought  to  bear  with  patience  the  fruits 
of  his  own  conduct.  - 

THE  EXALTED. 

Men,  however  exalted  may  be  their  sphere, 
ought  to  be  on  their  guard  against  the  lowly,  for 
skill  and  address  may  enable  them  to  take  revenge. 


A  BBAG6ABT. 

A  coward  who  brags  of  his  courage,  may  de- 
ceive strangers,  but  is  the  laughing-stock  of  those 
who  know  him. 

BEPEHTAKCB. 

He  who  takes  pleasure  in  fiattering  words,  gen- 
erally pays  for  his  folly  by  repentance,  though  it 
be  late. 

THE  POOB. 

in  a  change  of  government,  the  poor  seldom 
change  anything  except  the  name  of  their  master. 

IJAB8. 

Liars  are  wont  to  pay  the  penalty  of  their  guilt. 

SoFBafanv.  6:— 

**Tbouabatt  destroy  them  that  speak  leasing:  the  Lord  will 
abiiorflie  btoody  and  deoeitAil  man. 


FOOLS  BAIBIKO  A  LAUGH. 

Fools  often,  while  they  tiy  to  raise  a  silly  laugh, 
provoke  by  their  insulting  language,  and  bring 
themselves  into  serious  danger. 

SITBJECTS  SUFFEB. 

Men  of  low  degree  suffer  when  the  powerful  diA* 
agree. 

THE  SUCCESS  OF  THE  WICKED. 

The  success  of  the  wicked  is  a  temptation  to 
many. 

BUST-BODIES. 

Idly  bustling  here  and  there,  with  much  ado 
doing  nothing. 

OUB  OWir  AFFAIBS. 

The  master  (as  the  tale  declares) 
Looks  sharpest  to  his  own  affairs. 
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PLAUTU8. 


It  IB  dangerons  alike  to  give  or  withhold  assent; 
therefore  we  ought  to  investigate  strictly  the  truth 
rather  than  allow  an  erroneous  impression  to  per- 
vert our  judgment. 

WHA.T  IS  TBULT  DISOBACSrUI.. 

That  only  is  really  disgraceful  to  a  man  which 
he  has  deserved  to  suffer. 

eLOBT. 

Unless  what  we  do  be  useful,  vain  is  our  glory. 

APPBAHAKCBS. 

Things  are  not  always  what  fhey  seem  to  be; 
first  appearances  deceive  many. 

So  John  vfL  M,  WKgrn:— 

**  Judge  not  aooording^to  tiie  appaMsnoe.** 

THE  MOTE  or  CUB  OWS  BTB. 

Hence  we  are  not  able  to  see  our  own  faults: 
when  others  transgress,  we  are  lynz-«yed  to  see 
theirs. 


Biches  are  deservedly  despised  by  a  man  of 
honor,  because  a  well-stored  chest  intercepts  the 
truth. 

OBISTANCBS. 

It  is  dangerous  for  a  man  of  humble  birth  to 
grumble  in  public. 

THE  LBABNBD  HAK. 

The  learned  man  has  always  riches  within  him- 
self. 

BACH  MAN  HAS  PBCULIABITIES. 

Since  each  has  a  turn  of  thinking  of  his  own  and 
a  tone  peculiar  to  himael/. 

ADDINa  INSULT  TO  INJUBT. 

What  wilt  thou  do  to  thyself,  who  hast  added 
insult  to  injury. 


Bashness  brings  luck  to  a  few,  misfortune  to 
many. 


PLAUTUS. 

BOBN  PBOBABLT  ABOUT  B.C.  254— DIED  B.C.  184. 

T.  Magciub  Plautub,  the  most  celebrated  comic 
poet  of  Rome,  a  native  of  Sarsina,  was  of  humble 
origin,  being  employed  at  first  as  a  workman  In 
the  service  of  the  actors  of  the  stage.  In  this  way 
he  accumulated  a  small  sum  of  money,  but,  having 
lost  it  in  trade,  he  was  obliged  to  gain  a  liveli- 
hood by  working  a  hand-miU,  grinding  com  for  a 


baker.  He  commenced  to  write  plays  a  few  yen 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Second  Punic  Wai, 
and  continued  his  literary  labors  for  about  forty 
years.  We  possess  only  twenty  comedies  oif 
Plautus,  though  in  the  time  of  Yano  there  wen 
130  plays  which  bore  his  name. 

THE  BBASONABLB  AND  UNBEA80NABLB. 

From  the  reasonable  to  ask  what  is  not  ressoo- 
able  is  not  right;  from  the  unreasonable  to  ask 
what  is  reasonable  is  mere  madness. 

MEBIT. 

We  should  try  to  succeed  by  merit,  not  by  favor. 
He,  who  acquits  himself  well,  will  always  hsTe 
enough  of  patrons. 

TIME  STANDS  STUX. 

I  believe  this  night  the  god  of  Xight  has  gone 
to  bed  drunk,  for  neither  do  the  Seven  Stus  moTe 
in  any  direction  in  the  sky,  nor  does  the  mooo 
change  her  position,  but  is  where  she  rose;  nor 
does  Orion,  or  the  Evening  Star,  or  the  Pleiades 
set  So  entirely  stock-still  are  the  stars  standing, 
and  the  night  is  yielding  not  a  peg  to  the  day. 

PLEASUBES  AND  80BB0W  OF  LIFE. 

Are  not  the  pleasures  of  life  and  of  our  exist* 
ence  scanty  in  comparison  with  our  troubles? 
Such  is  the  lot  of  man.  Thus  it  has  pleased 
heaven  that  Sorrow  should  tread  on  the  heels  of 
Pleasure  and  be  her  companion:  for  if  aught  ef 
good  befall  us,  more  of  trouble  and  ill  forthwith 
attend  us. 

Dlphilu8(Fr.  Com.  Or.  p.  1080)  Mys:— 

"  Thero  is  no  life  that  does  not  meet  with  sotne  evils,  giK 
sorrows,  plimderinfl:,  toiture,  diseases:  death  appeartnf  lib 
aphysidan  releases  the  afflicted  from  all  these,  caunngUMB 
to  oease  by  sleep.** 

TAXOB. 

Valor  is  the  best  reward;  it  is  valor  assuredly 
tiiat  surpasses  all  things  else;  our  liberty,  s^eijt 
life,  estate,  parents,  country,  too,  and  children  are 
by  this  preserved  and  defended:  valor  compiiMi 
everything  in  itself;  all  blessings  await  the  mtf 
who  is  possessed  of  valor. 

woman's  dowbt. 

I  do  not  consider  that  to  be  my  portion  whidi  ii 
Qalled  so,  but  chastity  and  modesty,  subdued  de- 
sires, reverence  of  the  gods,  affection  for  my 
parents,  and  friendship  with  my  kindred-4faat  I 
should  be  obedient  to  you,  bounteous  to  the  good, 
and  ever  ready  to  assist  the  virtuous. 

JEST. 

If  anything  is  si>oken  in  jest^  it  is  not  ftir  to 
turn  it  to  earnest. 

LIFE  OF  HAN. 

For  in  the  life  of  men  many  things  fall  out  ii 
this  wise — ^men  take  their  fill  of  pleasure,  Aen 
again  of  misery.    Quarrels  spring  up,  and  sgiifi 
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Ibey  we  reconciled;  bat  when  these  kind  of  quar- 
rels arise  between  loving  souls,  if  they  are  recon* 
elledy  they  are  doubly  friends  that  they  were 
before. 

TO  FOIXOW  Oins'S  INCLIKATION. 

He  does  right,  inasmuch  as  he  follows  his  incli- 
nation, a  thing  that  all  men  ought  to  do,  so  long 
ss  it  is  done  in  a  proper  manner. 

TBusmro  IS  good  fob  naught. 

I  do  not  purchase  with  money  day-light,  water, 
son,  nor  moon,  nor  night:  what  else  we  want  we 
bay  for  ready  money.  If  we  want  bread  from  the 
bftkers,  wine  from  the  vaults,  if  money  be  sent, 
Ihey  give  the  goods.  We  act  in  the  same  way. 
Oar  hands  are  always  full  of  eyes;  they  only 
credit  what  they  see.  It  is  an  old  saying,  **  Money 
down's  the  thing."  Do  yon  understand  me  ?  I'll 
say  no  more. 


He  who  would  seek  for  gain,  must  be  at  some 
expense. 

ThJokoarpfOTort):  **NotliiiigTeiitiire,ikoaitaigwlD.**  This 
apnoaloo  it  nid  to  haTe  been  often  In  the  month  of  Louk 
Xn.ofniaoe. 

FOBTrruDX. 

He  who  endures  misfortune  with  firmness,  after- 
wards ei^oys  good  fortune. 

TennyKniajs:— 

**  He  aheU  find  the  ragged  thMOe  bunting 
Into  glofltj  pnrples,  that  outredden 
An  vohiptaous  garden  roses." 
AndYoong: — 

'*IifiB*8  cares  are  oomfoirts;  each  by  heaven  deelgn*d; 
He  that  has  none,  must  make  them  or  be  wretched." 

XAH  A  WOLF  TO  ICAK. 

Man  is  like  a  wolf  to  man. 

lUi  li  the  German  proreibr— 

M  One  man  is  the  derfl  of  tiie  other.** 
It  ii  Intended  to  recommend  cautkm. 

THE  PST  LAMB. 

The  shepherd,  mother,  who  tends  another's 
sheep,  has  some  few  for  himself  that  are  his  pets. 

ALL  THiires  iroT  squally  swxxt  to  all  peb- 

SONB. 

Be  assured  that  an  things  are  not  equally  sweet 
to  aU  persons. 

X0DS8TY. 

It  wen  beoomes  a  young  man  to  be  modest 

Ia  Bnij&re  s^rs: — 

**  Modest  Is  to  merit  what  shade  to  to  the  flgons  hia^et- 
«r.  a  ghee  It  force  and  relief.** 

WOICAK. 

Iknow  fliat  we  women  are  aU  Justly  aocoonted 
^ters;  they  say  in  the  present  day  that  there 


nerer  was  in  any  age  suoh  a  wonder  to  be  found 
as  a  dumb  woman. 

Antiphanes  (Fr.  Ooul  Qr.  p.  SOBi  M.)  saya:^ 
"What  dost  thou  ssj?   Seeking  to  conceal  a  matter,  will 
you  reaUj  telllt  to  a  woman  r  Where,  praj,  to  the  differanee 
between  this  and  proclaiming  It  by  afl  the  heralds  In  the 
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DAOGBB8. 

You  Speak  daggers. 

Shakeapeare  r  Hamlet.**  act  III.  sc.  8)  sajys:- 
''I  wOltpeak  daggers  toher,  but  use 

cohteht. 

If  you  are  but  content,  you  haye  enough  to  Hts 
upon  with  comfort 

BBBAD. 

And  so  he  thinks  to  'tice  me  like  a  dog. 
By  holding  bread  in  one  hand,  and  a  stone, 
Beady  to  knock  my  brains  out,  in  the  other. 

KIKDKBSS  TO  A  POOB  MAN. 

I  trust  no  rich  man  who  is  officiously  kind  to  a 
poor  man. 

UNITB  YOITB8BLF  WITH  TUB   VIBTUOUS. 

The  more  closely  you  can  unite  yourself  with 
the  yirtuous,  so  much  the  better. 

A  WOMAN  WITH  GOOD  PBIKCIPLBS. 

Provided  a  woman  be  weH  principled,  she  has 
dowry  enough. 

TO  BQUIYOCATB. 

But  I  understand  in  what  way  you,  rich  people, 
equivocate;  an  agreement  is  no  agreement,  no 
agreement  is  an  agreement,  just  as  it  suits  you. 

FBA8T  TO-DAY. 

Feast  to-day  makes  fast  to-morrow. 

DBB88  ACCOBDINO  TO  YOUB  MEANS. 

Those  who  have  display  proportioned  to  their 
means  and  splendor  according  to  their  circum- 
stances, remember  whence  they  are  sprung. 

80  Shakespeare  ("  Hamlet, "  act  IL  sc.  8):— 

"  Ocetlj  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 
But  not  expresB'd  In  fancy*** 

Montesquieu  says:— 

*«In  the  matter  of  dress,  one  shotdd  always  keep  below 
one*s  ability." 

BALLS. 

The  gods  hold  us  mortal  creatures  but  as  balls 
to  band  about  in  sport. 

UNINTENTIONAL  GOOD. 

And  so  it  happens  oft 
In  many  instances;  more  good  is  done 
Without  our  knowledge  than  by  us  intended. 
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XNaiOHIFICAKCT  OF  MAS, 

When  I  reflect  upon  it,  wliat  creatores  are  we 
men  I  how  insignifloanti 

FREEMEN  BATHER  THAN  fiULVES. 

Doubtless  we  all  are  freemen  more  willingly 
than  we  live  the  life  of  slaves. 

GOOD. 

Then  at  length  we  come  to  know  our  good,  when 
we  have  lost  it 

lOREAT  GBNIT78S8. 

\  How  greatest  geniuses  oft  lie  conceal'd ! 

FORTITUDE. 

Our  best  support  and  succor  in  distress  is  forti- 
tude of  mind. 

8TRATAOBM. 

A  stratagem  is  no  sVatagem  if  it  be  not  artfully 
planned. 

DBCEITFUIiNBSB  OF  IffSlf. 

This  is  too  oft  the  way  with  most  men; — ^while 
they  are  suing  for  a  favor,  they  are  gracious;  but 
when  once  they  have  got  it,  from  gracious  they 
become  surly  and  ready  to  take  every  advantage 
over  you. 

THE  CAUTIOnS  ARE    OFTEN   TRICKED. 

And  the  most  cautious,  even  when  he  thinks 
He's  most  upon  his  guard,  is  often  trick' d. 

FORTUNE. 

Fortune  moulds  and  fashions  human  beings  as 
she  chooses. 

eoD. 

There  is  indeed  a  God,  that  hears  and  sees  what- 
ever we  do. 

80  Hebrews  iv.  18:^ 

'*  All  things  are  naked  and  open  unto  the  eyes  of  Him  with 
whom  we  have  to  do. " 

LOBS  AT  TIMES  TO  BE  PREFERRED  TO  GAIN. 

I  do  not  regard  every  kind  of  gain  as  service- 
able to  man.  I  know  that  gain  has  raised  many 
to  high  eminence.  There  are  times,  however, 
when  loss  should  be  preferred  to  gain. 

KINDNESS  TO  THE  GOOD. 

The  kindnesses  that  are  done  to  the  good,  thanks 
for  the  same,  are  pregnant  with  blessings. 

HIS  OWN  DEAR  TO  EVERT  ONE. 

Mine  to  me  is  dear; 

Bear  is  his  own  to  every  one. 

THE   WRETCHED. 

Wretched  is  the  man  who  is  in  search  of  some- 
thing to  eat  and  linds  that  with  difficulty,  but 
more  wretched  is  he  who  both  seeks  with  diffi- 
culty and  finds  nothing  at  all;  most  wretched  is 


he  who,  when  he  deaiires  to  eat,  has  not  that 
he  may  eat. 

THE  POOR. 

'Tis  the  nature  of  the  poor  to  hate  and  eoiy 
men  of  property. 

TliomBon  says:— 

"  Base  envy  witlien  Sit  aoo(lwr*8  Joy, 
And  hates  that  arcellenflft  it  oaimotreadL** 

^THE  PEASANT. 

For  countrymen  always  harrow  before  Uiey 
weed. 

DEATH. 

Death  I  esteem  a  ^trifle,  when  not  merited  bj 
evil  actions. 


VIRTUE. 

He  who  dies  for  virtue's  sake,  does  not  perish. 

BURE  AB  DEATH. 

To  die  is  not  more  certain. 

DEATH. 

There  is  no  evil  I  need  dread  in  death  when 
death  is  over.  Though  I  were  to  survive  to  flie 
utmost  age  of  man,  yet  the  space  of  time  to  bear 
the  hardships,  with  which  you  threaten  me,  would 
be  short. 

FATTED  LAUR. 

And  bid  them  bring  forthwith  a  fatted  lamb. 

TOO  LATE. 

Go,  fool,  you  come  too  late. 

MAN  REGARDLESS  OF  THOSE    FROK  WHOM  HO 
FAVOR  IB  TO  RE  RECEIVED. 

It  is  the  usual  way  with  men  not  to  remember 
or  know  the  man  whose  f  avoc  is  worth  nothing. 

NO  RUMOR  IS  WITHOUT  FOUNDATION. 

Flame  follows  very  close  on  smoke. 

The  Spaniards  si^:~ 

"  Where  Are  is  made,  smoke 
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LABOR  ATTENDS  EVERT  PURSUIT. 

He  who  would  eat  the  kernel,  must  crack  tfci 
shelL 

LOVE. 

It  is  good  to  love  in  a  moderate  degree;  to  dis- 
traction, it  is  not  good. 

BLESSINOB. 

No  blessing  lasts  forever. 

A  REASONABLE  LOVER. 

Find  me  a  reasonable  lover  against  his  wei^t 
in  gold. 

THE  PROVIDBNT. 

The  man  who  has  got  rich  speedily,  must  »p«ai- 
ily  be  provident  or  speedily  will  starve. 
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OoBadeville,  In  his  tmiwlntlftn,  asjyi  tbftt  this  was  a  fayorlte 
mudm  ot  Louis  XIL  of  France. 

ABVSK. 

If  abuM  be  nttered  against  those  who  do  not  de- 
serve it,  that  I  consider  to  be  abase;  but  if  it  be 
uttered  against  those  who  are  deserving,  it  is  fair 
censure,  in  my  way  of  thinking,  at  least. 

So  Shalcespeare  ("  Borneo  and  Juliet,"  act  U.  se.  8):^ 
**Nor  aufl^t  so  good,  but,  strained  from  that  fair  use, 
BevotlB  from  true  birth,  stumbling  on  abuse.** 

AN  UHLUCKT  DAT. 

Upon  my  word,  this  day  certainly  has  turned 
out  both  perverse  and  adverse  for  me. 

A  MADMAN. 

The  world  calls  me  mad,  when  they  are  all  mad 
together. 


DEATH. 


Food  for  death. 


A  LOYBB  IHSBNSIBLB  *SO  SYKBTTHIirO  BUT  LOVB. 

He  that  is  in  love,  faith,  if  he  be  hungry,  is  not 
hungry  at  all. 

LOTS. 

Love  baa  both  its  gall  and  honey  in  abundance; 
it  has  sweetness  to  the  taste,  but  it  presents  bit- 
tBmess  also  to  satiety. 

NO  BLISS  PEBPETTTAL. 

Such  is  the  state  of  all  things  human,  that  no 
bliss  of  man  is  perpetual. 

SAIL  SHIFTED  ACCOBDINO  TO  THE  WIND. 

Whichever  way  the  wind  blows  at  sea,  in  that 
direction  the  sail  is  shifted. 

WISDOM. 

"Us  better  for  one  to  know  more  than  he  utters. 

A  FBIEND  IN  NEED. 

The  man  that  comforts  a  desponding  friend 
With  words  alone,  does  nothing.    He's  a  friend 
Indeed,  who  proves  himself  a  friend  in  need. 

ITflELSSS  TO  BE  BOUNTEOUS  IN  WOBDS. 

What  does  it  signify  your  being  bounteous  in 
words,  if  all  real  aid  be  dead  and  gone? 

I  HAVE  NO  INTEBB6T  IN  THE  MATTEB. 

There  is  neither  sowing  nor  reaping  for  me  in 
this  matter. 

A  GK>OD  LAWTEB. 

f  He  will  be  able  to  take  all  due  precautions,  who 
understands  the  laws  and  ordinances. 

THE  MIND. 

It  were  right  that  a  man  should  hold  up  a  mir- 
ror not  only  to  his  face,  but  to  his  mind;  that  he 
might  see  the  very  h^urt  of  his  discretion,  and 
Judge  its  power  and  extent. 


OLD  mSn. 
But  truth  it  is,  we  old  folks  sometimes  dote. 

A  FBIEND  IN  NEED. 

There  is  nothing  more  desirable  to  a  man  than  a 
friend  in  need.  ' 

MENTAL  AOONY/ 

If  there  be  any  misery  for  which  a  man  ought 
to  be  pitied,  it  is  when  the  malady  is  in  his  mind. 
This  I  experience  when  many  shapes  of  ill  assail 
me:  many  forms  of  sorrow,  poverty,  fear,  alarm 
my  innocent  mind. 

SMELL. 

Puppies  have  one  smell,  pigs  quite  another.  • 

TO  BEAP  EVIL  FOB  GOOD. 

How  hard  it  is,  when  you  reap  a  harvest  of  evil 
for  good  that  you  have  done.       » 

COAXING  IS  MEBE  BIBD-LlMR* 

Tour  coaxing  is  mere  bird-lime. 

MAN  PBOP08E8, 

Han  proposes,  God  disposes. 

A  FBIEND. 

A  man,  your  friend,  who  is  a  friend  such  as  tilie 
name  imports — except  the  gods^nothing  does  ex- 
cel him. 

THE  UNGBATBFUL. 

For,  by  Pollux!  nothing  is,  in  my  opinion,  more 
base  than  an  ungrateful  man.  It  is  better  that  a 
thief  should  escape,  than  that  a  generous  friend 
should  be  forsaken.  It  is  better  to  be  extravagant, 
than  to  be  called  ungrateful.  Qood  men  will 
praise  that,  even  bad  men  will  condemn  the  latter. 

MODESTT. 

For  him  I  reckon  lost,  who's  lost  to  shame. 

Diphilus  (Fr.  Com.  Or.  p.  1008,  M.)  says:— 

"There  is  no  creature  more  hoUd  than  the  shamelesB.** 

FALSE  FBIBNDS. 

There  are  many  of  such  life  and  manners,  who, 
when  you  think  them  friends,  are  found  most 
false,  profuse  in  promises,  sparing  in  deeds,  of  in- 
firm faith.  There  are  none  of  them  who  do  not 
envy  those  whom  fortune  prospers:  by  their  in- 
dolence they  take  good  care  to  escape  all  envy. 

A  WOBTHLESS  MAN. 

I  set  little  value  on  the  esteem  of  a  worthless 
man. 

DEATH  IN  YOUTH. 

He  whom  the  gods  love  dies  young,  while  he  is 
in  health,  has  his  senses  and  his  Judgment  sound. 

Theognis  (425)  says:— 

'*  It  is  indeed  the  best  thing  of  all  for  mortals  not  to  be 
bom  nor  to  see  the  rays  of  the  bright  sun;  but  if  bom  to 
enter  as  speedily  as  possible  the  gates  of  Pluto,  and  |to  lie 
down  with  much  earth  heaped  upon  him.** 
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TBOUBLS8. 

Know  fhiB,  that  troublea  oome  on  vb  swifter 
much  than  things  we  wish. 

TBUTH. 

I  love  tnith,  and  wish  to  have  it  always  spoken 
to  me:  I  hate  a  liar. 

THmeS  UVHOPBD  FOB. 

Things  we  hope  not  for  oftener  come  to  pass 
than  things  we  wish  for. 


« 


TO  WHTTBN  A  BLACKAICOOB." 


It  is  the  same  as  if  you  were  to  try  to  whiten 
ivory  with  ink. 

This  l8  applied  to  those  whose  design  to  good,  bat  marred  in 
the  execution, 

WOMAN'S  BEST  8MBLL. 

A  woman's  best  smell  is  to  smell  of  nothing. 
For  these  your  anointed  hags,  who  still  new  vamp 
themselves,  and  hide  their  wrinkles  with  paint, 
when  once  the  sweat  and  perfume  mix,  will  stink 
worse  than  the  greasy  compound,  when  a  cook 
pours  aU  his  broths  together. 

MISCOITDUCT. 

HI  conduct  soils  the  finest  ornaments  worse  than 
dirt. 

PBOCBABTINATION  IS  BAD. 

It  is  a  miserable  thing  to  be  digging  a  well  at 
the  moment  when  thirst  has  seized  your  throat. 

STBADIITBSS. 

It  does  not  matter  a  feather  whether  a  man  be 
supported  by  patron  or  client,  if  he  himself  wants 
steadiness  and  courage. 

GUILTT  GOVSCIENCX. 

Nothing  flo  wretched  as  a  guilty  conscience. 

A  LIB. 

By  Hercules!  I  have  often  heard  that  your  pip- 
ing-hot lie  is  the  best  of  lies:  what  the  gods  dictate, 
tiiat  is  right. 

MA8TBB8  AND  SEBYAKTS. 

As  servants  wish  their  masters  to  be,  such  is  he 
wont  to  be.  Masters  are  good  to  the  good,  severe 
to  him  who  is  bad. 

DANGBBOUS  TO  OO  TO  LAW. 

You  little  know  what  a  ticklish  thing  it  is  to  go 
to  law. 

ADYICB  FBOM  8ACBBD  TEMPLES. 

Counsels  a^  of  higher  sanction  when  taken  in 
sacred  places. 

A  HAVDSOMB  MAK. 

'Tis  really  a  very  great  plague  to  be  too  hand- 
some a  man. 


WOUAK  FULL  07  WILES. 

She  has  a  lying  tongue,  a  wit  that  is  ripe  for 
mischief,  an  undaunted  assurance;  she  has  it 
home  within  herself  .a  mind  fraught  with  fibe 
words,  false  actions,  and  false  oaths.  For  i 
woman,  if  she  is*bent  on  ill,  never  goes  begging  to 
the  gardener  for  material ;  she  has  a  garden  at  hone 
and  a  stock  of  her  own  for  all  mischievous  con- 
trivances. 

lONOBAVCB  IS  SOMETIMES  BEST. 

Know  not  what  you  know,  and  see  not  what  yon 


Klrke  White  nJ>^— 

"Oh 
Thou  art  fSUenmsn^  best  Ciiend.** 

GOOD  COUNSEL. 

For  a  well-devised  plan  is  very  often  filched 
away,  if  the  place  for  speaking  be  not  chosen  with 
care  and  caution;  for  if  the  enemy  lean  your 
plans,  they  can  tie  your  tongue  and  bind  yonr 
hands  with  your  own  counsel,  and  do  the  same  to 
you  that  you  intended  to  do  to  them. 

JUST  AKD  GOOD. 

The  sway  is  easy  o'er  the  just  and  good. 

GBEEB  OLD  AGE. 

What  though  his  hair  be  gray,  ha  is  not  dd  it 
mind. 

HE  WHO  Fnn>S  FAULT  WITH  THE  GODS. 

He  who  would  blame  the  designs  of  the  goda 
must  be  foolish  and  ignorant. 

A    GUEST. 

No  one  can  be  su(^  a  welcome  guest  in  tko 
house  of  a  friend,  that  he  will  not  become  a  bon 
when  he  has  stayed  three  continuous  days. 

WISDOM. 

Every  man,  however  wise,  requires  tiie  advice  of 
some  sagacious  friend  in  the  affairs  of  life.    . 

WOMAK. 

If  a  woman  has  any  malicious  mischief  to  do,  In 
that  case  her  memory  is  immortal  in  rememberioic 
it  forever;  if  any  good  or  honorable  deed  it  to 
be  done,  it  will  fall  out  that  those  same  wones 
become  oblivious  that  instant  and  eannot  remeii* 
ber. 

TO  DBOWK  HIS  TOICE  BT  TALKOrG. 

You  drown  his  voice  by  your  talking. 

WHAT  WE  ABE  ASHAMED  OF. 

We  bear  with  more  ease  what  we  are  ashsiiMd 
of,  than  what  we  are  vexed  at. 

COMPLAUr  TO  TOUB  STBPMOTHBB. 

Complain  to  your  stepmother. 

Thie  is  a  hard  hli  St  stepmottien. 
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UkBQR  LOST. 


All  we  say  is  just  like  poiuiiig  water  into  a 
ai^ve.    Our  labpc  ia  alL  in  yain. 

TALE-BEABERS. 

Your  tittle-tattlers,  and  those  who  listen  to 
slander,  by  my  good  will,  should  all  be  hanged — 
the  former  by  their  tongues,  the  latter  by  the  eeas. 

COUBAOE  IS  A  DAKOEROUS  CRISIS. 

Courage  in  danger  is  hall  of  the  crisis  got  over. 

TO  SEE  THROUGH  A  CLOXTD  DASKI.Y. 

There  are  some  things  respecting  which  we 
wish  to  question  you,  which  We  ourselves  know 
and  have  heard  imperfectly  as  through  a  cloud. 

THB  MOTS  IZr  TOUR  OWIT  BTB. 

Do  yon  never  look  back  at  yourself,  when  you 
abuse  another  person  ? 

FORTUICE. 

It  is  the  goddess  Fortune  alone  that  gets  the 
bettor  o€  a  hundred  wise  heads;  and  there  is  truth 
ia  thiflv  ^^^  according  aa  each  takes  advaatage  of 
her,  he  advances  in  life,  and  henee  we  all  declare 
that  such  an  one  is  a  man  of  sense :  when  we  hear 
of  a  man  being  successlul,  that,  in  our  eyes,  is  a 
proof  of  wisdom ;  when  he  fails,  he  is  a  fool.  Fools 
that  we  are,  when  we  pray  the  gods  to  grant  us 
what  we  wish,  we  know  not,  or  if  we 'do,  it  is  in 
vain,  what  will  be  to  our  advantage.  We  lose  a 
certainty  and  grasp  a  shadow.  What  follows,  but 
that  ia  ih»  midst  ol  tobora  and  sorrows,  death 
creeps  upon  us  in  the  interim. 

WDTE  TRIPS  us  UP. 

IKb  is  lAie  great  fault  in  wine:  it  first  trips  up 
the  feet,  it  ia  a  cunning  wrestler. 

WOMAJU 

The  man,,  who  wants  to  be  fully  employed, 
ihould  procure  a  woman  and  a.  sfa j^;  for  no  two 
things  produce  more  trouble — if  perchance  you 
begin  to  rig  them,  these  two  things  can  never  be 
rigged  enough. 

GOLDEN  MBAK. 

In  everythiBg  the  golden  mean  ia  beat:  all  thinga 
la  eKoets  are  a  plague. 

EXCESSITE  OUTLAY. 

For  no  profits  can  arise,  if  the  outlay  exceeds 
tima. 

A  GOOD  Disposrnoir. 

A  good  disposition  I  far  prefer  to  gold;  for  gold 
is  the  gift  of  fortune;  goodness  of  disposition  is 
the  gilt  of  nature.  I  prefer  much  rather  to  be 
Mlltd  good  than  fortunate. 

EVIL  HABITS. 

Ml  habits  soil  a  fine  dress  more  tiian  mud; 
good  mannerB^  by  their  deeds,  easily  sot  off  a  lowly 
garb. 


GOOD  WINE  BBQUIRBS  270  BUSH. 

To  unsaleable  wares  we  must  try  to  entice  tile 
buyer;  good  wares  easily  find  a  purehaoev,  alf- 
though  they  be  hid  in  a  comer. 

A  TARDY  FRIEND. 

Notliing  is  more  annoying  than  a  taody  friend*.    ' 

YOU  ARH  AS  SLOW  AS  A  SNAIL. 

You  have  surpassed  a  snail  in  slowness; 

A  GUIDE. 

The  man  who  does  not  know  his  way  to  the  sea, 
should  always  take  a  river  for  his  guide. 

TO  DO  GOOD  TO  THE  BAD. 

To  do  good  to  the  bad  is  a  danger  just  as  great 
aa  to  do  bad  to  the  good.  If  thou  doest  good  to. 
the  bad,  the  bene&t  is  lost. 

RICH  MEN. 

But  such  is  the  disposition  of  all  those  rieh  peo- 
ple of  oura:  serve  them,  their  thanks  are  lighter 
than  afeatiter;  offend  them,  their  vengeanoe  falls 
like  lead. 

flLL  GOT,   ILL  8FE3BT. 

For  what  is  ill  got  is  ill  spent 

GOD. 

• 

Great  Jove  I  who  dost  preserve  and  guard  man- 
kind, by  whom  we  live  and  breathe  this  vital  air, 
on  whom  depends  the  hope  of  human  lifev  grant 
this  day  to  be  prosperous  to  my  fortunes. 

THE  OBBATEST  FAULT  OF  WOMEN. 

Many  are  the  faults  of  women ;  but  of  the  many, 
this  ono  is  the  greatest,  to  please  themselves  too 
much  and  to  give  their  attention  too ,  little  to 
pleasing  the  men. 

THE  UNGRATEFUL. 

Thou  lovest  nothing  at  all,  when  thou  art  in 
love  with  one,  who  does  not  return  it. 

DISGRACE  ADDED  TO  POVERTY. 

If  'disgrace  be  added  to  poverty,  poverty  must 
be  more  unendurable,  our  character  more  frail. 

SLANDER. 

For  enemies  carry  about  slander  notin  the  form 
in  which  it  took  its  rise. 

DZSGBACB. 

Disgrace  is  immortal,  and  lives  when  oua.  wonld 
think  it  dead.       . 

ATTENTION. 

If  thou  httendest  to  any  matter  with  steadiness 
or  with  good  maaagement,  it  usuaUy  succeeds  to 
thy  satisfaction. 
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THE  GODS. 


The  man  to  whom  the  gods  are  propitious,  they 
tlurow  some  profit  in  his  way. 

EXPERIENCE. 

It  is  sweeter  to  gain  wisdom  from  other's  woes, 
than  others  should  learn  from  ours. 

THE  WORTHLESS. 

For  worthless  is  the  man,  who  knows  how  to 
receive  a  kindness,  and  knows  not  how  to  return 
it 

BSGIBTBB  OF  OOOD  AND  EVIL  DEEDS. 

Jove,  supreme  sovereign  of  gods  and  men,  scat- 
ters us  among  nations  to  mark  the  people* s  ac- 
tions, manners,  piety,  and  faith,  that  each  may 
find  reward  according  to  his  virtues;  those 'who 
suborn  false  witnesses  to  gain  a  villanous  siiit  in 
law,  who  shufQe  off  due  payments  by  false  swear- 
ing, their  names  written  down,  we  return  to  Jove: 
each  day  he  is  informed  of  those  that  call  for 
vengeance. 

BoilpideB  (Ft.  If  elan.  IS)  iays:— 

**  A.  Do  you  think  that  the  wicked  deeds  of  men  fly  on 
wings  up  to  the  gods,  there  to  be  written  down  in  the  port- 
folio of  Jove,  and  that  Jove  looks  at  them  awrignlng  punish- 
ment for  each?  Why,  the  whole  of  heayen  would  not  be  able 
to  contain  the  sins  of  mankind,  so  numerous  are  thej,  nor 
would  he  be  able  to  read  and  affix  the  penalty  to  each;  but 
vengeance  -dwells  very  close  to  us,  if  we  will  only  look.  B. 
O  woman,  the  gods  inflict  punishment  on  those  whom  they 
bate,  since  wickedness  is  not  agroeaMe  to  them/* 

WICKED  MEN. 

Wicked  men  fondly  imagine  that  they  can  ap- 
pease Jove  with  gifts  and  sacrifice,  losing  both 
their  labor  and  their  money:  this  is  so;  because 
no  petition  of  the  perjured  is  acceptable  to  him. 
The' good  will  sooner  find  pardon  from  above,  in 
praying  to  the  gods,  than  he  that  is  wicked. 

OTHERS*  laSFORTUNSS. 

The  storied  miseries  of  men's  mishaps 
(How  sad  soe'er  relation  sets  them  forth). 
Are  far  less  sharp  than  those  we  know  and  feel 
Ourselves  from  sore  experience. 

UNEXPECTED  GOOD. 

For  I  know  good  oft  befalls  us  when  we  least 
expect  it :  and  true  it  is,  that  when  we  trust  in 
hope,  we  are  often  disappointed. 

EQUANIMTTT. 

A  well-balanced  mind  is  the  best  remedy  against 
affliction. 

THE  OOD8  MAKE  BPORT  OF  MEN. 

In  wondrous  ways  the  gods  make  sport  of  men, 
and  in  wondrous  fashions  they  send  dreams  in 
sleep. 

UNSXPECTBD  OOOD. 

For  I  know  that  much  good  befalls  many  con- 
traiy  to  expectation. 


THE  SLOTHFUL. 


Most  worthless  is  the  man  that  is  slothful,  aid 
most  detestably  do  I  hate  that  kind  of  man.  It 
behoves  him  to  be  vigilant  who  wishes  to  do  hii 
duty  in  good  time. 

THE  SEA. 

The  sea  is  assuredly  common  to  all. 

WHEN  A    woman's    OOOD    DISPOSITIONS    ARE  D»> 

COVERED. 

When  is  it  best  discerned  a  woman  has  good 
dispositions  ?  When  she,  who  has  the  power  of 
doing  ill,  refrains  from  doing  it. 

THE  BUSY-BODY. 

For  the  busy-body  is  ever  ill-natured. 

PRIDE. 

High  airs  befit  prosperous  fortune. 

PROBPKRITY. 

According  as  men  thrive,  their  friends  are  tns: 
if  their  affairs  go  to  wreck,  their  friends  sink  will 
them.    Fortune  finds  friends. 

EVTL  MANNERS. 

Evil  manners,  like  well-watered  plants,  hzn 
shot  up  in  a.bundance. 

EVIL  KNOWN  IS  BEST. 

Keep  what  you've  got:  the  evil  that  we  know  is 
best 


Euripides  (Fr.  Antiop.  7)  says:— 

*'  I  feel  what  I  suffer,  and  that  Is  no  small  erfl:  for  not  t» 
feel  that  yon  are  til  has  some  pleasure:  ignoraaos  of  nirfort* 
unes  has  some  advantage.^ 
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THE  OOOD  OUGHT  TO  KEEP  SUSPICION  FBOM 

THEMSBLYES. 

It  becomes  all  good  men  and  women  to  be  oa 
their  guard,  and  keep  even  the  suspicion  of  guilt 
away. 

FRIENDS. 

There  are,  I  know  are  friends;  there  are,  I  thiak 
so;  there  are,  whose  dispositions  and  minds  less- 
not  know,  or  whether  to  enrol  them  among  ny 
friends  or  foes.  But  you  I  hold  of  all  ny  fast 
friends  the  most  steadfast. 

BUSY-BODIES. 

In  truth  there  is  notiiing  more  foolish  or  omv 
stupid,  nothing  more  lying,  or  indeed  more  tat- 
tling, more  self-conceited,  or  more  forsworn,  tliaa 
those  men  of  the  city  everlastingly  gosripiai: 
about,  whom  they  call  busy-bodies.  .  And  I  toe 
should  rank  with  them,  who  have  been  the  aval- 
lower  of  the  false  tales  of  those  who  pretend  ^at 
they  know  everything,  and  yet  know  notiiisfT* 
They  know,  forsooth,  your  thoughts  present  sad 
future.  They  know  what  the  king  whispered  ta 
the  ear  of  the  queen:  that  which  neither  la,  ocr  it 
likely  to  be,  do  these  fellows  know. 


PLAUTU8. 
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LOTS. 

Love  gives  bitters  enough  to  create  disgust:  loTe 
shuns  the  bustle  of  the  bar,  drives  off  relations, 
and  driTes  himself  away  from  his  own  contempla- 
tion. There  is  no  man  who  would  woo  him  as  his 
friend:  in  a  thousand  ways  is  love  to  be  held  a 
stranger,  to  be  kept  at  a  distance,  and  wholly  ab- 
stained from.  For  he,  who  plunges  into  love  per- 
ishes more  dreadfully  than  if  he  leapt  from  a 
rock.  Love,  get  thou  gone,  then:  I  divorce  thee 
from  me,  and  utterly  repudiate  thee.  Love, 
never  be  thou  friend  of  mine.  Oo,  torture  those 
that  are  bound  to  thee.  I  am  determined  hence- 
forth to  apply  my  mind  to  my  advancement  in 
life,  though  in  that  the  toil  be  great.  Good  men 
wish  these  things  fdr  themselves,  gain,  credit, 
honor,  glory,  and  esteem:  these  are  the  reward  of 
the  upright.  It  is  my  choice,  then,  to  herd  with 
the  upright  rather  than  with  the  deceitful  spreader 
of  lies. 

flhsJnepesve  has  a  somewiwt  dmflar  pamice  In  "Borneo 
and  JuKei**  <actL  so.  1):— 

*«  Bat  all  aoiooD  as  tbe  all-chocihjig  son 
Should  In  the  further  East  begin  k>  draw 
Tbe  ahady  curtaina  from  Aurora'abed, 
Awi^  from  light  steals  home  my  heavy  aon. 
And  private  in  Ua  ehamber  pens  himself; 
Shnta  iq>  his  windows,  locks  fair  dayUght  out, 
And  makee  himself  an  artificial  night." 

BAB  A9D  ENVIOUS  HBK. 

I  know  what  the  mariners  of  this  age  are.  The 
bad  would  fain  corrupt  the  good  and  make  them 
like  themselves:  our  evil  manners  confound,  dis- 
order everything.  The  greedy,  the  envious,  turn 
what  18  sacred  to  profane,  the  public  good  to  pri- 
vate interest 

PAssxoire. 

If  yon  have  vanquished  your  incKnation  and 
not  been  vanquished  by  it,  you  have  reason  to 
rejoice. 

THE  UPBIOHT. 

He  is  upright  who  does  not  repent  that  he  is 
upright;  he  who  seeks  only  self-gratification  is 
Bot  the  upright  man,  nor  is  he  really  honest:  the 
man  who  thinks  but  meanly  of  himself,  shows 
that  there  is  a  just  and  honest  nature  in  him. 

WHAT  IB  YOUB8  IS  MIHB. 

FofT  what  is  yours  is  mine,  and  mine  is  yours. 

BB  NOT  OVEB-eBNEBOtrS. 

1  warn  you  before  hand,  that  you  have  oompas- 
Bion  on  others  in  such  a  way  that  others  may  not 
have  cause  to  have  compassion  on  you. 

THE  WISE  MAN. 

A  wise  man,  in  truth,  is  the  maker  of  his  own 
fortune,  and  unless  he  be  a  /bungling  workman, 
htUe  can  befall  lum  which  he  would  wish  to 
change. 

Eari|rfdeB  (Fr.  Incert.  78)  aays:— 
**  I  hate  the  wlae  man  who  Is  not  wise  for  himself. " 


EAT  ONB'S  CAJLE  AND  HATE  FT. 

You  cannot  eat  your  cake  and  have  it  too,  unless 
you  think  your  money  is  immortal.  Too  late  and 
unwisely — ^a  caution  that  should  have  been  used 
before — after  he  has  eaten  up  his  substance,  he 
reckons  the  cost. 

BEST  WISHES. 

Best  wishes  I    What  avails  that  phrase,  unless* 
Best  services  attend  them. 

NO  ONE  OUGHT  TO  BE  BA8HFT7L  AT  TABLE. 

At  table  no  one  should  be  bashful, 

W1IJ>  OATS. 

Besides  that,  when  elsewhere  the  harvest  of 
wheat  is  most  abundant,  there  it  comes  up  less 
by  one-fourth  than  what  you  have  sowed.  There 
methinks  it  were  a  proper  place  for  men  to  sow 
their  wild  oats  where  they  would  not  spring  up. 

LOVE. 

It  is  with  love  as  with  a  stone  whirled  from  a 
balista;  nothing  is  so  swift  or  that  flies  so  di- 
rectly: it  makes  the  manners  of  men  both  foolish 
and  froward.  What  you  would  persuade  him  to, 
he  likes  not,  and  embraces  that  from  which  you 
would  dissuade  him.  What  there  is  lack  of,  that 
will  he  covet;  when  it  is  in  his  power,  he  will  have 
none  of  it.  Whoso  bids  him  to  avoid  a  thing, 
invites  him  to  it;  he  interdicts,  who  recommends 
it.  It  is  the  height  of  madness  ever  to  take  up  your 
abode  with  love. 

BELATIONS. 

Never  will  he  be  respected  by  others  who  makes 
himself  despised  by  his  own  relatives. 

THE  POOB. 

'Tis  worthy  of  the  gods  to  have  respect 
Unto  the  poor. 

ABSENT  FRIEND. 

You  should  not  speak  ill  of  an  absent  friend. 

THE  BSTLIi. 

The  bell  doth  never  clink  of  itself;  unless  it  is 
handled  and  moved,  it  is  dumb. 

LENDERS. 

What  you  lend  is  lost;  when  you  ask  for  it  back, 
you  may  find  a  friend  made  an  enemy  by  your  kind- 
ness. If  you  begin  to  press  him  further,  you  have 
the  choice  of  two  things— either  to  lose  your  loan 
or  lose  your  friend. 

AxlonScusCFk'.  Com.  Or.  p.  77S,  M.)sayB:~ 
**  When  a  good  man  lends  money  to  the  wicked,  he  receives 
grief  for  interest." 

COAT  NEABSR  THAN  CLOAK. 

My  coat. 
Dear  sir,  is  nearer  to  me  than  my  cloak. 

This  is  the  common  proverb:— 

**  Charity  begins  at  home.  '* 


am 
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And  In  the  Greek  proverb- (Atben.  iz.  M):^ 

''The  knee  is  nearer  than  tbe  oilf  of  the  leg." 
ShakBBpeare  ("  Two  Qentteinaii  of  Yerone,*'  act  U. 
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I  to  myaelf  am  dearer  than  a  Mend. 
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MOTE  IN  OUB  OWIT  ETE. 

» 

Because  those,  who  twit  others  with  their  faults, 
should  look  at  home. 

THE  HEART. 

Your  tongues  and  talk  are  steeped  in  honey  and 
milk;  your  hearts  are  steeped  in  gall  and  sour  vin- 
egar.   You  give  us  sugared  words. 

THE  Vicissitudes  of  life. 

Man's  fortune  is  usually  changed  at  once;  life  is 
ofaangeable. 

WOMAN. 

Whenever  a  woman  once  begins  a  fraud,  unless 
see  perfects  it,  she  will  find  pain  and  gi'ief  and 
misery.  If  she  begins  to  do  what  is  right,  how 
soon  will  she  be  weary.  How  few  are  tired  with 
acting  wrong;  how  very  few  carry  it  out,  if  they 
have  commenced  to  do  anything  aright.  A  wo- 
man finds  it  a  much  easier  task  to  do  an  evil  than 
a  virtuous  deed. 

seeing  is  BELIEVINO'.   * 

One  eye-witness  weighs  more  than  ten  hear-says. 
Those  w)io  hear,  speak  of  what  they  have  heard ; 
those  who  see,  know  beyond  mistake. 

YALOR. 

The  valiant  profit  more  their  country  than  the 
teeaC,  cleverest  speakers.  Yalor  once  known 
will  soon  find  eloquence  to  trumpet  forth  her 
]>raise. 

■LOQITBarCB  WITHOUT  YALOB. 

Without  valor  an  eloquent  citizen  is  like  a  hired 
mourner,  who  praises  otlier  people  for  that  which 
she  cannot  do  herself. 

ENYY. 

For  to  envy  because  it  goes  well  with  another 
and  goes  badly  with  yourself,  is  misery.  Those 
who  envy,  pine  in  poverty;  they  who  are  envied, 
abound  in  wealth. 

TO  KICK  AGAINST  THE  PRICKS. 

If  you  thump  a  goad  with  your  fist,  your  hands 
are  hurt  the  most.  To  vent  your  rage  against  her 
who  does  not  care  a  straw  is  folly. 

THE  WEAKEST  GOES  TO  THE  WALL. 

Why,  the  weakest  always  goes  to  the  wall. 

THE  MOUSE. 

Consider  the  little  mouse,  how  wise  a  creature  it 
ia,  which  never  entrusts  its  life  to  one  hole  only ;  for 
when  it  finds  one  entrance  blocked  up,  it  has  some 
other  outlet. 


NO  GOOD  UNMIXED. 

Tell  me,  was  ever  good  without  some  little  iU 
or  where  you  must  not  endure  labor  when  yoa 
wish  to  enjoy  it  ? 

OLD  AGE  IS  SECOND  CHILDHOOD). 

When  a  man  reaches  the  last  sta^  of  Ille,^ 
"Sans  sense,  sans  taste,  sans  eyes^  aanae^iBfy- 
thing," — they  say  that  he  has  g^wtt^  aehtld  agtii. 

EYEBYTHnre'  AWBT. 

Never,  I  verily  believe,  was  mam  so  miserable  as 
myself,  nor  one  who  had  more  everlasting  erosMS. 
Is  it  not  the  fact,  tiiat  whatever  t9mi|g  I  ham  eon- 
menced  falls  not  out  as  I  desire?  Some  evil 
fortune  comes  across  me  still,  destn>ying  my  bsst 
laid  plans. 

• 

TO  BEAT  ABOUT  THE  BUSH. 

It  is  a  tiresome  ws^  of  speaUag^  wbmtk  yo« 
should  disi>atch  the  business,  to  beat  aboiit  the 
bush. 

A  DKFOBMED  MAN. 

Just  this:  bald-pated,  basidy4egged,  pot-bellied, 
Wide-mouth'd,  short,  blear-eyed,  famthom-Jaw'd, 
splay-footed. 

BAD  NEIGHBOBS. 

A  bad  neighbor  brings  bad  fortune  with  him. 

LEABN  EXPEBIENC^  FBOM  OTHEBS. 

He  gets  wisdom  in  a  fortunate  way,  who  fsti 
wisdom  at  another's  expense. 

This  Is  the  Scotch  prorerb:— 

'*  Better  leam  fraa  your  noobor%  aosthe  then  firme  your  ain." 

This  passage  Is  from  the  interpolated  soeiie  In  the  ^'Itacft- 
tor,  ^  supposed  to  have  been  t»rltten  by  Hennolaflb  BhiteroB. 

LABOB  IN  YOUTH  FOB  ENJOYMENT  IN  OLD  AOK. 

When  thou  art  young,  then,  when  thy  blood 
flows  quickly,  is  the  time  to  lay  up  wealth:  st 
length  when  thou  art  old,  enjoy  thyself  whilst 
thou  may;  that  thou  11  vest  is  then  suffioient  gain. 

OPPOStrS  PATHS. 

If  you  would  hasten  in  this  direction,  as  yon  sre 
hastening  in  that,  yon  would  be  wiser;  this  wit 
the  wind  is  pro^>erous,  only  tack  aboot.  Hers  if 
a  fair  western  breeze,  and  there  the  south  heavy 
with  rain.  This  spreads  a  i>eaoefal  calm,  the 
other  stirs  up  all  the  waves.  Make  towards  the 
land,  CharinusI  Don't  you  see  right  opposite? 
Black  clouds  and  showers  are  coming  on.  Look 
now  to  the  left,  how  full  the  heaven  is  of  bright- 
ness.   Don't  you  see  right  opposite? 

NO  THICKS  ON  TBAYBLLBBS. 

Ko,  no;  no  tricks  oif  travellers. 

MEN  OF  BANK. 

Whene'er  men  of  rank  are  ill-disposedt  their  etil 
disposition  stains  that  rank. 


FLINY  TUB  ELDER. 
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PUNY  THE  ELDER. 

BOBH  A.D.  23 — mXD  A.I>.  79. 

Caius  Plinivs  Sbcditdub  was  bom  at  Oomum, 
or,  as  others  think,  at  Yeroua,  a-d.  23.  Alter 
being  educated  at  Home,  he  went  to  Germany,  a.d. 
4d,  where  he  served  under  L.  Pomponius  Secun- 
dus,  being  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  troop 
of  cavalry.  Towards  Uie  end  of  the  re^gn  of  Nero 
he  was  procurator  in  Spain,  where  be  was  a.d. 
71,  when  his  brother-in-law  died,  leaving  his  son, 
the  younger  Pliny,  to  his  guardianship.  He  re- 
tomed  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Yespasiaii,  x.n,  72, 
when  he  adopted  his  nephew.  He  became  the 
friend  of  the  emperor,  and  was  appointed  admiral 
of  &e  fleet  The  circumstances  of  his  death  are 
graphically  described  in  a  letter  of  the  younger 
Pliny  to  Tacitus  (£p.  vi.  16).  He  was  overwhelmed 
and  suffocated  by  tiie  sulphureous  exhalations 
from  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  a.d.  79,  whither 
he  had  gone  to  eacamine  the  extraordinary  phe- 

DOSMOIOn. 

TO  ASeiBT  MAN  IS  TO  BB  ▲  OOD. 

For  man  to  assist  man,  is  te  be  a  god;  this  is  tli^ 
path  to  eternal  gloiy. 

WHAT  OOD  CANNOT  DO  ACCORDING  TO    THE    IDSA 
'  OF  THE  ANGISNTB. 

One  of  the  chief  comforts  to  man  for  the  imper- 
fection of  his  nature  is,  that  God  cannot  do  all 
things.  For  He  cannot  give  death  to  Himself, 
even  if  He  wished,  the  best  thing  He  has  bestowed 
upon  man  amidst  the  many  calamities  of  life;  nor 
yet  can  He  give  immortali^  to  man,  or  recall  them 
tolife;nor  bring  it  about  that  he  who  has  lived, 
shoold  not  have  lived,  or  he  who  has  borne  honors, 
should  not  have  borne  them;  nor  has  He  any 
power  over  the  past  eoccept  that  of  oblivion. 

OOOD  FOB  MAN  THAT  THEBE  IB  A  BELIEF  IN 

OOD. 

K  is  advantageous  that  the  gods  should  be  be- 
lieved to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  man,  and  the  pun- 
ishment for  evil  deeds,  though  sometimes  late,  is 
aever  f  FuitleM. 


BBTUBNfl  TO  THE  EARTH. 

The  earth  receives  us  at  our  birth,  nourishes 
and  always  continues  to  support  us  during  our 
life,  embracing  us  at  last  in  her  bosom. 

SoQeoMisdii.  IS):- 

''  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  thy  bread,  UIl  thou 
tvloni  vnto  the  gromid.** 

NATUBE  A  PABBNT  OB  8TKPMOTBEB  TO  MAN. 

So  that  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  whether 
(Nature)  is  a  kind  parent  or  harsh  stepmother  to 


MAN  PBONE  TO  TEAB8. 

No  other  of  so  many  animals  is  more  prone  to 
tears. 

A  Greek  proverb  quoted  hj  Bii8tatiiiu8(Il.  1.  8t&)  saya:— 
**  The  good  are  prone  to  tears.'* 


Shakespeare  ("Much  Ado  about  Nothing,"  i^^^L  sc.  1) 
saya:— 
''Lrnmato.    Did  he  break  out  Into  tears? 

MeaMuo^,    In  great  measure. 

Leonato.  A  kind  overflow  of  kindness:  there  aie  no  faces 
truer  than  those  that  are  so  washed/* 

MAN    IS    THE    ONLY    ANIMAL    THAT  FIOBTS  WITH 

HIS    LIKE. 

Other  animals  live  affectionately  with  their  like; 
we  see  them  crowd  together  and  stand  against 
those  that  are  dissimilar;  fierce  lions  do  not  fight 
with  each  other;  serpents  do  not  attack  serpentSy 
nor  do  the  wild  monsters  of  the  deep  rage  agaanat 
their  like.  But,  by  Hercules,  very  many\eahuili- 
ties  arise  to  man  from  his  fellow-man.        ^ 

THE  MIOHTr    POWEB  OF  NATUBE. 

The  power  and  majesty  of  the  nature  of  thiB|{S 
fail  to  receive  credit  at  all  times,  if  one  mereity 
looks  at  its  parts  and  do  not  embrace  the  vast 
whole  in  o«ir  oonceptionB. 

NO  ONE  IS  WISE  AT  ALL  TIMB8. 

No  one  is  wise  at  all  tones. 

BLESSINGS  OF  UFB  NOT  EQUAL  TO  ITS  ILLS. 

The  blessings  of  life  are  not  equal  to  its  UlSy 
though  the  number  of  the  two  mi^  be  equal;  nor 
can  any  pleasure  compensate  for  the  least  pain. 

But  Menander  (864)  says:— 

**  In  everything  you  wil)  find  aanoyaaces,  but  yon  oqght  to 
consider  whether  the  advantages  do  not  priBdominate." 

NOTHING  BETTEB  THAN  A  8HOBT  LIFE. 

Nature  has  given  to  man  nothing  of  more  value 
than  shortness  of  life. 

AN  OLD  HEAD  ON  YOUNG  BHOULDEBS. 

That  an  old  head  on  young  shoulders  was  the 
sign  of  premature  death. 

MAN  IS  NOT  IMMOBTAL. 

His  last  day  places  man  in  the  same  state  as  he 
was  before  he  was  bom:  nor  after  death  has  the 
body  or  soul  any  more  feeling  than  they  had  be- 
fore birth. 

THE   BRAIN. 

Hen  have  the  brains  as  a  kind  of  citadel  of  tiie 
senses:  here  is  what  guides  the  thinking  principle, 

MAN  DESIBOUS  OF  NOVELTY. 

Man  is  by  nature  fond  of  novelty. 

A  man's  own. 

His  own  pleases  each,  and  wherever  we  go  flie 
same  story  is  told. 

CHANCE  IS  A  SECOND  MA8TEB. 

Cliance  is  a  second  master. 

A  MASTES'S    BYE. 

Our  ancestors  used  to  say  that  the  eye  of  the 
master  was  the  best  manure  for  the  field. 
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WISDOM  OYSBSHADOWED  BT  WINS. 

It  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  that  wisdom  is 
overshadowed  by  wine. 


PLINY  THE  YOUNGER. 

BOBN  A.D.  61. 

C.  Plinius  CiSCiLius  Secukdus  was  the  son  of 
0.  Cecilius  and  Plinia,  the  sister  of  C.  Plinius,  the 
author  of  the  '*  Natural  History."  He  was  bom 
at  Comum  on  Lake  Larius,  and  was  educated  at 
Rome  under  the  care  of  his  uncle,  who  adopted 
him  after  the  death  of  his  father.  He  filled  many 
offices  in  succession,  was  pmtor  ▲.d.  OS,  and 
consul  A.D.  100.  During  the  rei^  of  Trajan  he 
was  proconsul  of  Asia,  and  it  was  then  that  he 
consulted  the  emperor  respecting  the  punishment 
of  the  Christians.  It  is  found  in  the  tenth  book 
(Ep.  97),  with  the  emperor's  answer  (Ep.  98). 
Nothing  is  known  as  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

UTEBABY    STUDIES. 

Are  you  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  literary  study 
in  that  calm  and  rich  retreat  of  yours?  That 
should  be  the  employment  of  your  idle  as  well 
as  serious  moments;  that  should  be  at  once  your 
business  and  amusement;  on  that  should  be  be- 
stowed your  waking  as  well  as  sleeping  thoughts. 
Create  and  bring  forth  something  which  shall  be 
rei^ly  and  forever  your  own;  all  your  other  posses- 
sions will  pass  from  you  to  some  other  heir;  this 
alone,  if  once  yours^  will  remain  yours  forever. 

Thomas  Hood  says:— 

*' Experience  enables  me  to  depone  to  the  comfort  and 
blessing  that  literature  can  prove  in  seasons  of  sickness  and 
sorrow  ;->'h0w  powerfully  intellectual  pursuits  can  help  in 
keeping  the  head  from  crazing  and  the  heart  from  breaking/' 

FBAB  OF  8TBONOEB  EFFECT  THAN  LOVE. 

He  is  feared  by  many,  a  feeling  which  is  gen- 
erally stronger  than  love. 

POPULABITY  OF  THE  BAD. 

The  popularity  of  the  bad  is  as  little  to  be  de- 
pended on  as  he  is  himself. 

BEWABD  OF  VIBTUE. 

Besides,  I  am  convinced  how  much  more  noble 
it  is  to  place  the  reward  of  good  conduct  in  the 
silent  approbation  of  one's  own  breast,  than  in 
the  applause  of  the  world.  Fame  ought  to  be  the 
consequence,  not  the  motive  of  our  actions;  and 
though  it  should  not  attend  the  worthy  deed,  yet 
it  is  by  no  means  the  less  meritorious  for  not 
having  received  the  applause  it  dcsoi'ves. 

Gay  (Epist.  It.)  says:— 

^*  Why  to  true  merit  should  they  have  regard? 
They  know  that  virtue  is  its  own  reward." 

CENSOBIOUSXESS. 

For  the  disposition  of  men  is  that,  if  they  are 
not  able  to  obliterate  an  action,  they  find  fault 


with  its  vanity.  Thus,  Whether  yoa  perfon 
what  might  be  passed  over  without  notice,  or  draw 
attention  to  your  jown  praiseworthy  deeds,  in 
either  way  you  incur  blame. 

Addison  says  :-— 

*' Censure,  says  an  ingenlons  author,  is  the  tax  a  msii  imji 
to  the  public  for  beb:ig  eminent  It  is  a  folly  for  an  aisnk 
man  to  think  of  escaping  it  and  a  weakneos  to  be  affeotsd  by 
it  All  the  illustrious  persons  of  antiquity,  and.  Indeed,  of 
every  age  of  the  world,  have  passed  ttiroogh  this  fiery  pei» 
cutlon.  Thereis  no  defence  against  reproach  but  olisRirilr* 
it^  a  kind  of  concomitant  to  greatnasBv  as  satires  and  iDvee- 
tives  were  an  essential  part  of  a  Boman  triumph.** 

SOLITUDE. 

I  converse  only  with  myself  and  books.  Honeit 
and  guileless  life  I  sweet  and  honorable  repon» 
more  perhaps  to  be  desired  than  any  kind  of  ob- 
ployment.  Thou  sea  and  shore,  solemn  and  sob- 
tary  scene  for  contemplation,  with  how  maof 
noble  thoughts  hast  thou  inspired  me  I 

Mflton  ("  Paradise  Lost,**  ix.  L  SMy^says:- 

''  Solitude  sometimes  is  best  sode^, 
And  short  retirement  urges  sweet  retam.** 

Byron  C*  Chflde  Harold,**  cant  iv.  st  178)  says:— 

"There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods, 
Thore  isa  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore. 
There  is  society  where  none  IntnideB, 
By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar.** 

Sir  P.  Sidney  ("  Arcadia,**  b.  1)  says:-     . 
"Th^ are  never  alone  that  are  aooompanied  with  aoUe 
thoughts.** 

DOUBT. 

Though  you  may  think  it  more  safe  to  panne 
this  maxim,  to  which  every  prudent  man  attends, 
never  do  anything  concerning  the  wisdom  of 
which  you  are  in  doubt. 

CONSCIENCE. 

Such  is  his  greatness  of  mind  that  he  plaeed  no 
part  of  his  happiness  in  vain-glory,  but  referred 
everything  to  the  secret  approbation  of  his  cob- 
science,  seeking  the  reward  of  his  good  condact 
not  from  popular  applause,  but  from  the  sinfle 
feeling  of  having  acted  vii-tuously. 

Antlphanes  (Fr.  Com.  Gr.  p.  68S,  M.)  says.— 
*'  For  to  be  consdoos  of  no  crime  during  one*s  life  is  agnit 
pleasure.** 
8hakeq>eare  ("  Henry  Yin.,**  act  ilL  sc.  S)  ssys:— 

''  I  fed  within  me 
A  peaoe  above  all  earthly  dignitiss. 
A  still  and  quiet  oonsdenoe.** 

A  DEAB  BARGAIN.         < 

For  a  dear  bargain  is  always  annoying,  parties- 
larly  on  this  account,  that  it  is  a  reflection  on  the 
judgment  of  the  buyer. 

DEATH. 

He  died  full  of  years  and  of  honors,  equally  il- 
lustrious by  those  he  refused  as  by  those  he  ac- 
cepted. 

THE  LTVINO  VOICE. 

Besides,  as  is  usually  the  case,  we  are  wn^ 
more  affected  by  the  woi^s  which  we  hear,  f«f 
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though  what  yon  read  in  books  may  be  mora 
pointed,  yet  there  is  something  in  the  voice,  the 
look,  the  carriage,  and  even  the  gesture  of  the 
speaker,  that  makes  a  deeper  impression  upon  the 
mind. 

INVITATIONS  TO  DINHBB. 

I  leceive  all  my  guests  with  equal  honor.  For 
they  are  invited  to  supper,  and  not  to  be  labelled 
according  to  rank.  I  make  every  man  on  a  level 
with  myself  whom  I  admit  to  my  table. 

PUBI<IC  STATUES  HEM0BIAL8  OF  GLORY. 

For  if  our  grief  is  alleviated  by  gazing  on  the 
pictares  of  departed  friends  in  our  houses,  how 
much  more  pleasure  is  there  in  looking  on  those 
public  representations  of  them,  which  are  memo- 
rials not  only  of  their  air  and  countenance,  but  of 
the  honor  and  esteem  with  which  they  were  re- 
garded by  their  fellow-citizens. 

FBAIIiTT  OF  HUMAN  MONUMENTS. 

Recollect  how  fleeting  are  all  human  things, 
and  that  there  is  nothing  so  likely  to  hand  down 
your  name  as  a  poem:  all  other  monuments  are 
frail  and  fading,  passing  away  as  quickly  as  the 
men  whose  memory  they  pretend  to  perpetuate. 

THE  BIGHT  OF  A  QUESTION  CANNOT  BE  DISCEBNED 
IN  A  CBOWDED  MEETING. 

The  real  gist  of  the  question  can  only  be  clearly 
seen  when  you  are  separated  from  the  clamors  of 
s  confused  meeting. 

VOTES. 

The  majority  were  swayed  the  other  way;  for 
votes  go  by  numbers  and  not  weight,  nor  can  it 
be  otherwise  in  such  public  assemblies  where  noth- 
ing is  more  unequal  than  that  equality  which  pre- 
vails in  them;  for,  though  every  individual  has 
the  same  right  of  suffrage,  every  individual  has 
not  the  same  strength  of  judgment  to  direct  it. 

AN  OBJECT  IN  POSSESSION. 

An  object  in  possession  seldom  retains  the  same 
charms  which  it  had  when  it  was  longed  for. 

A  BTOBT. 

Give  me  a  penny,  and  I  will  tell  you  a  story 
worth  gold. 

LIFE  OF  MAN. 

The  life  of  man  oontains  mysterious  depths  and 
skeleton  closets. 

DiokeosaayB:— 

^^There  are  chords  In  the  human  heart-HStrange  Taiying 
•trings— which  are  only  stmck  by  accident;  which  will  re- 
nurin  mote  and  lenaeleiiM  to  appeals  the  meet  paaaiODate  and 
eameat,  and  respond  at  last  to  the  slightest  casual  touch.  In 
the  most  insensible  or  childish  minds,  there  is  some  train  of 
reflection,  which  art  can  seldom  lead,  or  skin  assist,  but  which 
will  rereal  itself,  as  great  truths  hare  done,  by  chance,  and 
when  the  diaooTerer  has  the  plainest  and  simplest  end  in  Tiew/* 

FAVOB   BBFT7SED   CANCELS    ALL  TOU    HAVE   CON- 

FEBBED. 

For  however  often  a  man  may  receive  an  obli- 


gation  from  you,  if  you  refuse  a  request,  aU  former 
favors  are  effaced  by  this  one  denial. 


SENSE  OF  INJUBY. 

A  strong  sense  of  injury  often  gives  point  to  the 
expression  of  our  feelings. 

THE  BALLOT. 

The  elections  have  been  lately  carried  o^  wi€h 
excessive  corruption,  they  have  had  recourse  to 
the  ballot,  no  doubt  in  the  meanwhile  a  remedy, 
for  it  was  new  and  suddenly  adopted.  Still  I  am 
afraid  lest  in  process  of  time  it  should  introduce 
new  inconveniences;  for  there  is  danger  lest 
shameless  conduct  should  creep  in  under  the  cover 
of  secret  voting.  For  how  few  are  there  who  pre- 
serve the  same  delicacy  of  conduct  in  secret  as 
when  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  world?  The 
truth  is,  that  many  more  men  pay  regard  to  the 
opinion  of  the  world  than  to  conscience. 

MODESTY. 

Modesty  weakens  the  exertions  of  genius,  whil^ 
effrontery  gives  strength  to  the  wrong-headed. 

Johnson  says:— 

*'  Modesty  in  a  man  is  ne^ertobe  allowed  as  a  goodqoalitgr 
but  a  weakness,  if  it  suppresses  his  Tirtoe,  and  hides  it  froiv 
the  woiid  when  he  has  at  the  same  time  a  mind  to  exert  him 
self.** 

GENIUS  THE  GIFT  OF  HEAVEN. 

But  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  honors  bestowed  h^ 
man  may  }>e  conferred  on  me  and  many  others, 
whereas  genius,  which  is  the  gift  alone  of  heaven, 
is  both  difficult  to  attain  and  even  too  much  to 
hope  for. 

Drydan  C*  TO  Oongreve  on  the  Ikmble  Dealer  **)  says:— 

**Time,  Place,  and  Action  may  with  pains  be  wrought, 
But  genius  must  be  bom;  and  nerer  can  be  taught** 

MEN  FOND   OF   PBAI8E  EVEN  FBOM   INFBBIOB8. 

Those  who  are  excited  by  a  desire  of  fame,  are 
fond  of  praise  and  flattery,  though  it  comes  f nw 
their  inferiors. 

A  WIDESPBEAD  BEPUTATION. 

For  I  know  not  how  it  is  but  men  are  generalU 
more  pleased  with  a  widespread  than  a  great  rep« 
utation. 

•  DISEASES  IN  THE  BTATB« 

It  is  in  the  body  politic,  as  in  the  natural,  those 
disorders  are  most  dangerous  that  flow  from  the 
head. 

TO  NAME  THE  MAN. 

After  I  have  named  the  man,  I  need  say  no 
more. 

TIME. 

If  yon  compute  the  time  in  which  those  revoliH 
tions  have  happened,  it  is  but  a  few  years;  if  yoo 
number  the  incidents,  it  seems  an  age;  and  it  is  ■« 
lesson  that  will  teach  us  to  check  both  our  despair 
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and  onr  presumption,  when  we  obeerve  suoh  a 
variety  of  events  rapidly  revolving  in  so  narrow  a 
circle. 

Shakespeare  ("  As  You  Like  It,'*  act  ill.  sc.  S)  says:— 

**Tiine  •traTels  In  d^ven  paces  with  diTera^  persons.  He 
ambles  with  a  priest  that  lacks  Latin,  and  a  rich  man  that 
hath  not  the  gout:  for  the  one  sleeps  easily  because  he  can- 
not study;  and  the  other  lives  merrily,  because  he  feels  no 
pain:  the  one  lacking  the  burden  of  lean  and  wasteful  leam- 
iog;  the  other  knowing  no  burden  of  heavy  tedious  penury. 
TThfiBe  Time  ambles  withal.  He  trots  hard  with  a  young 
maid,  between  the  contract  of  her  marriage  and  tiie  day  it  is 
unieniifaid;  if  the  interim  be  but  a  se*nnigbt.  Timers  pace 
is  so  hakdttiat  it  seems  the  length  of  ssfven  Tears,  fie  gallops 
with  A  thief  to  the  gallows:  for  though  he  goes  as  softly  as 
foot  can  fall,  he  thinks  himself  too  soon  there.  He  stays  still 
wffii  lawyers  in  the  vacation:  for  they  sleep  between  term 
and  term,  and  then  th^  percei^^  not  how  Time  moves." 

Bnripides  (Fr.  Antiop.  il)  says:— 

*'  Aiis,  alas,  how  many  are  the  varieties  and  forms  of  the 
miseries  of  mankind;  one  could  not  reach  the  end  of  them." 

BEATH. 

Death  is  ever,  in  my  opinion,  bitter  and  prema- 
ture to  those  who  are  eng^ed  on  some  immortal 
work.  For  those  who  live  from  day  to  day  im- 
meraedin  pleasura,  finish  with  each  day  the  whole 
purpose  of  their  existenoe;  while  those  v^ho  look 
forward  to  posterity,  and  endeavor  by  their  exer- 
tions to  hand  dowti  their  name  to  future  ^ener- 
^ons,  to  such  death  is  always  premature,  as  it 
ever  carries  them  off  from  the  midst  of  some  un- 
finished design. 

Epictetus  (ill.  10)  speaks  in  a  diABrent  «traln:*- 
**  At  what  employment  would  you  have  death  find  you? 
For  my  part,  I  would  have  it  in  some  humane,  beneficent, 
pnbUe-spirlted,  noble  action.  But  If  I  eaamot  t^  found  doing 
say  such  «reat  tilings,  yet  at  least  I  would  bedolngwhat  I 
cannot  be  restrained  from,  what  is  given  me  to  do— coi^ 
recting  myself,  improving  that  faculty  which  makes  use  of 
tM  phenomena  of  existence  to  produce  tranquilll^,  and 
render  to  the  several  reiaitionB  of  life  their  due;  and  if  I  am 
so  f oitunate,  advancing  stUl  further  in  the  security  of  Judging 
rig^t.  If  death  overtakes  m>a  in  such  a  situation,  it  is  enough 
for  me  if  I  can  stretch  out  my  hands  to  Ood  and  say, '  The 
opportunities  I  have  received  from  Thee  of  comprehending 
and  eb^yiag  Thy  administration  I  have  not  neglectad.  As 
far  as  in  me  lay,  I  have  not  dishonored  Thee.  See  how  I 
have  used  my  perceptions;  how  my  convictions.  Have  I  at 
any  time  fbund  fault  with  thee?  Have  I  been  discontented 
with  Thy  dispensations,  or  wished  them  otherwise?  Have  I 
transgressed  the  relations  of  life?  I  thank  Thee  that  thou 
hast  brought  me  into  being.  I  am  satisfied  with  the  time  I 
have  enjoyed  tiie  things  tiiou  hAst  given  me.  Beceive  them 
'  back  again,  and  distribute  them  as  thon  wilt  For  they  were 
all  Thine  and  thougavest  them  me.'  '* 

• 

THE  LIVING  VOICE. 

For  the  sense  of  the  sx>eaker  is  determined  by 
the  countenance,  the  gesture,  and  even  the  tone 
of  the  Toiee;  whereas  a  letter,  being  destitute  of 
these  advantages,  is  more  liable  to  the  malignant 
construction  of  those  who  are  inclined  to  misinter- 
pret its  meaning. 

miiiMspMTri  C*  Ooriolanas,"  act  iii.  sc.  t)8BgrB:— 

*'  For  in  such  business 
I  Action  is  eloquence,  and  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant 

More  learned  than  their  sen." 

HIBTOBY. 

it  appears  to  me  a  noble  employment  to  rescue 
>{ram  oblivion  thoso  who  deserve  to  be  eternally 


remembered,  and  by  extending  the  Mputstisn  d 
others,  to  advance  at  the  same  time  our  own. 

LOVE  OF  FAME. 

Nothing,  I  allow,  excites  me  so  much  as  tiie^ 
sire  of  having  my  name  handed  down  to  posterity; 
a  passion  highly  worthy  of  the  human  breast, 
especially  of  his  who,  not  being  conscious  of  sny 
crime,  f earo  not  to  be  known  to  future  generatioDS. 

So  MUton  ("  Lyoidas,**  1.  70):— 

"  Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth 

OBATOKY  AND  POETBT. 

Oratory  and  poetry  are  of  little  value, 
they  reach  the  highest  perfection ;  but  histoiy,  in 
whatever  way  it  may  be  executed,  is  a  saunse  of 
pleasure. 

LIBEBALITY. 

Generosity,  when  once  she  is  set  forward, 
knows  not  how  to  stop,  and  the  more  famiUar  we 
are  with  the  lovely  form,  :ihe  more  enamoured  we 
become  of  her  charms. 

Bhakeqpeare  (**  Antony  and  Oeopatra,"  acS  t.  k.  f) 
saysi— 

"Forhisboflmty. 
There  is  no  winter  In't;  an  autumn  'twaa, 
That  grew  the  more  by  reaping;" 

OBIEF. 

For  a  fresh  wound  shrinks  from  the  hand  of  the 
surgeon,  then  gradually  submits  to  and  even  csBs 
for  it;  so  a  mind  under  the  first  impression  of  a 
misfortune  shuns  and  rejects  all  comfort,  but  at 
length,  if  touched  with  tenderness,  calmly  and 
willingly  resigns  itself. 

ELOQUENCE  Ain>  LOqUAOITr. 

Eloquence  is  indeed  the  talent  of  very  few,  but 
that  faculty  which  Candidus  calls  loquad^  is 
common  to  numbers,  and  generally  attends  im- 
pudence. 

Samuel  Bishop  HtyB^— 

"  On  Folly's  Ups  eternal  tattlings  dweU: 
Wisdom  speaks  little,  but  that  h'tUe  weU.** 

ACTION  BIQHT  OB  WBONG  ACCOBDING  TO  8UCCXSS. 

It  is  the  usual  custom  of  the  world  (though  s 
very  unequitable  ^ule  of  estimation)  to  pronounce 
an  action  to  be  either  right  or  wrong,  aa  it  is  at- 
tended with  good  or  ill  success;  and  accordingly 
you  shall  hear  the  very  same  conduct  attributed 
to  zeal  or  foUy,  to  liberty  or  Hcentiottsness,  as  the 
event  happens  to  prove. 

OPPOBTUNITT  AND  FBIEND8  BEQUIBXD  FOB  BtBIHO 

IN    THE  WOBLD. 

For  no  man  possesses  so  commanding  a  geniiii 
as  to  be  able  at  once  to  merge  from  obeourity  un- 
liBss  some  subject  present  itself  and  an  oppcv- 
tunity  when  he  can  dispkty  his  talfiBta,  with  a 
friend  to  jnomoto  Mb  advmoeinfint. 

HUMAir  AonoNB. 

How  much  does  the  reputation  of  human  aeticos 
depend  upon  tlie  position  of  those  who  perforo 
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them!  for  the  Tery  same  acts,  according  as  they 
proceed  from  a  person  of  high  or  low  rank,  are 
either  mach  extolled  or  left  unnoticed. 

PBOSPEBTTr. 

Time  passes  more  speedily  in  proportion  as  it  is 
happy. 

THB  OPINION  OF  THE  MULTITUbE. 

The  reason,  I  believe,  is  that  there  is  a  large 
ooUectiYe  wisdom  in  a  multitude;  though  individ- 
mlly  their  judgment  may  be  of  little  weight, 
miited  it  becomes  of  great  importance. 

« 

PUBLIC    INTEREST.. 

But  tlie  interest  of  the  public  ought  always  to 
supersede  every  private  consideration,  as  what  is 
eternal  is  to  be  preferred  to  what  is  mortal;  and  a 
man  of  true  generosity  will  study  in  what  man- 
ner to  render  his  benefaction  most  advantageous, 
rather  than  how  he  may  bestow  it  with  least  ex- 
IMnse. 

MODESTY. 

How  many  of  the  leuved  are  oonoealed  fi'om 
view  by  modesty,  or  an  unwillingness  to  have 
their  name  brought  before  the  pubUc.  Yet,  when 
ve  are  going  to  speak  or  recite  our  works  in 
orowded  assemblies,  it  is  the  judgment  only  of 
those  who  possess  ostentatious  talents  of  whom 
we  stand  in  awe:  whereas  we  ought  rather  to  re- 
vere the  decisions  of  those  who  form  their  opin- 
ioDS  of  works  of  genius  in  their  closets,  undis- 
turbed by  the  noise  of  public  assemblies. 

COUNTRY  GENTLEMEN. 

In  short,  his  conversation  has  increased  my 
Aolifiitude  concerning  my  works,  and  taught  me  to 
revere  the  judgment  of  these  studious  country 
gentlemen,  as  much  as  that  of  more  known  and 
distingnkhed  literati.  Let  me  persuade  you  to 
consider  tbem  in  ^e  same  light;  for,  believe  me, 
•vpon  a  cBiieif ul  observation  you  will  often  find  in 
fte  literary  as  well  as  mllitanry  world,  most  power- 
M  abi^ties  oonoealed  under  a  rustic  garb. 

siOKNafisa. 

Whenamanislnboring  under  the  pain  of  any 
4i8teBiper,  it  is  then  that  he  recollects  there  are 
gods,  and  that  he  himself  is  but  a  man:  no  mortal 
is  then  the  f>b jeot  of  his  envy,  his  admiration,  or 
his  contempt,  and  having  no  malice  to  gratify,  the 
tales  of  slander  excite  not  his  attention. 

HISTORY. 

History  ought  to  be  guided  by  truth;  and 
wortiiy  actions  require  nothing  more. 

SQUITY. 

I  iield  it'psnrticularly  wortlky  of  ik  man  of  honor 
to  be  governed  by  the  principles  of  strict  equity 
in  his  domestic  as  well  as  -pubUc  conduct;  in 
•BMll,  as  tin  gnat  aifelra;  in  his  own  ooncems, 
as  well  as  in  those  of  others:  and  if  every  devia- 
tion from  rectitude  is  equally  criminal,  every 
approach-to  it  must  be  equally  laudable. 


FOBKBODINQ    OF  EVIL. 

For  there  is  very  little  difference  between  the 
enduring  and  fearing  a  danger,  except  this  much, 
indeed,  that  there  are  some  bounds  to  the  feeling 
but  none  to  the  apprehending  of  it.  For  you  can 
suffer  only  as  much  as  you  have  actually  suffered, 
but  you  may  apprehend  all  that  may  possibly 
happen. 

A  WILL. 

It  is  a  mistaken  maxim  too  generally  advanced, 
that  a  man's  will  is  a  kind  of  mirror  whei*ein  one 
may  clearly  disoem  his  genuine  character. 

THINGS  NEAR  AT  HANT>  OTERLOOKBD. 

Those  works  of  art  or  nature  which  are  usually 
the  motives  of  our  travels,  are  often  overlooked 
and  neglected  if  they  happen  to  lie  within  our 
reach;  whether  it  be  that  we  are  naturally  less  in- 
quisitive concerning  those  things  which  are  near 
us,  while  our  curiosity  is  excited  by  remote  ob- 
jects; or  because  the  easiness  of  gratifying  a 
desire  is  always  sure  to  damp  it;  or,  perhaps,  that 
we  defer  from  time  to  time  viewing,  whilst  we 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  whatever  we  please. 

VOBGIVBNSBa. 

The  highest  of  characters,  in  my  estimation,  is 
his,  who  is  as  ready  to  pardon  the  moral  errors  of 
mankind,  as  if  he  were  every  day  guilty  of  some 
himself;  and^t  the  same  time  as  cautious  of  com- 
mitting a  fault  as  if  he  never  forgave  one. 

So  Ephesians  !▼.  22:— 

**  And  be  ye  kind  one  to  another,  tender-hearted,  f  orglTing 
one  aaother,  even  asQod  for  Christ's  sake  hath  fos^lven  jrou/' 

AFFECTION. 

m,  believe  me,  is  power  proved  by  insult;  ill 
can  terror  command  veneration,  and  far  more 
efficacious  is  affection  in  obtaining  one's  purpose 
than  fear.  For  terror  operates  no  longer  than  its 
object  is  present,  but  love  produces  its  effects 
when  the  object  is  at  a  distance,  and  as  absence 
changes  the  former  into  hatred,  it  raises  the  latter 
into  respect. 

Milton  C*  Paradise  Lost,*'  1. 6S8)  says  to  the  same  effect:— 

**  Who  overcomes 
By  force,  hath  overcome  but  half  his  foeSL' 


[»♦ 


LIBBBTY  AJa>  OOYKBiaaBNT. 

For,  what  is  more  becoming  our  social  nature 
than  well  regulated  government,  or  more  valuable 
than  liberty?  How  ignominious,  then,  must  his 
conduct  be,  who  turns  the  firat  into  juoarbhy  and 
the  last  into  slavery? 

HAPPINESS. 

If onkind  differ  in  their  notions  of  aupwme  hap- 
piness; but  in  my  opinion  he  truly  possesses  it 
who  lives  in  the  conscious  anticipation  of  honest 
fame,  and  the  glorious  figure  he  shall  make  in  the 
eyes  of  posterity. 

EQUALITY. 

However,  I  oannot  forbear  adding  a  oantioii  to 
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my  praise  and  recommending  it  to  you,  to  conduct 
yourself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preserve  the 
proper  distinction  of  rank  and  dignity.  For  to 
level  and  confound  the  different  orders  of  society 
is  far  from  producing  an  equality  among  mankind ; 
it  is,  in  fact,  the  most  unequal  thing  imaginable. 

BUMMBB    FRIENDS. 

Far  different  from  those  who  love,  or  rather,  I 
should  more  properly  say,  who  counterfeit  love  to 
none  but  the  living.  Nor  indeed  even  that  any 
lorger  than  they  are  the  favorites  of  fortune:  for 
the  unhappy  are  no  more  the  object  of  their  re- 
membrance than  the  dead. 

Q.  Herbert  ("  The  AoBwer  "):— 

"  Like  summer  friends. 
Flies  of  estates  azkd  summerahlne." 

DSLIBEBATION. 

Experience  having  taught  me  never  to  advise 
with  a  person  concerning  that  which  we  have 
already  determined,  where  he  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that  one  shall  be  decided  by  his  judgment. 

A  MEMOBIAL  STONE. 

The  erection  of  a  monument  is  useless:  the  re- 
membrance of  us  will  last,  if  we  have  deserved  it 
by  our  lives. 

IKQUISmVENESS. 

Nothing  raises  the  inquisitive  disposition  of 
mankind  so  much  as  to  defer  its  gratification. 

MEDIOCBrrT. 

As  it  is  better  to  excel  in  any  single  art  than  to 
arrive  only  at  mediocrity  in  several,  so  a  moderate 
skill  in  several  is  to  be  preferred  where  one  cannot 
attain  to  perfection  in  any. 

TBITE  BENEFICENCE. 

The  first  and  fundamental  principle  of  genuine 
beneficence  is  to  be  contented  with  one's  own; 
and  after  that  to  cherish  and  embrace  all  the  most 
indigent  of  every  kind  in  one  comprehensive  circle 
of  general  benevolence. 

AYABICE. 

The  lust  of  avarice  has  so  totally  seized  upon 
mankind,  that  their  wealth  seems  rather  to  pos- 
sess them,  than  they  to  possess  their  wealth. 

THE  LONGEST  DAT  COMES  TO  AN  END. 

The  longest  day  soon  comes  to  an  end. 

THE  LIFE  OF  A  PBINCE. 

The  life  of  a  prince  is  a  calling  of  other  men's 
lives  to  an  account. 

INNOCENCE. 

I  observe  that  the  gods  themselves  are  propiti- 
ated not  so  much  by  prayers  as  by  innocence  and 
sanctity  of  life;  and  that  those  are  regarded  with 
more  favor  who  bring  into  their  temples  a  pure 


and  chaste  mind,  than  the  man  who  repeati  a  pre- 
pared prayer. 

So  Matthew  xv.  8:— 

'*  This  people  draweth  nigh  unto  me  with  their  mo«th,ai 
honoureth  me  with  their  lips;  but  their  heart  isfsrfftnai.* 

YICIBSiriTDEB. 

Such  is  the  changeful  condition  of 
that  adversity  arises  from  prosperity,  and  pro> 
perityfrom  adveraity.  God  hides  in  obsciuitytiM 
causes  of  both,  and  frequently  the  reasons  of  tti 
good  and  evil  that  befals  man  lies  concealed  imdM 
both. 

Simonldes  of  Gees  (Fr.  29,  S.)  thus  speaks  of  life:— 
"  There  is  no  evil  that  may  not  be  expected  by  mm:  ta  a 
short  time  Gk>d  turns  all  things  upside  down.** 
So  1  Corinthians  ii.  7:— 
*'  We  speak  the  hidden  wisdom  of  Qod.** 

PBOSPEBITT  AND  ADVEB8ITT. 

Prosperity  tries   the   fortunate,  adversity  tkl 
great. 
Antipfaanes  (Fr.  Com.  Or.  p.  609,  M.)  says:~ 
"  Riches  are  what  teat  a  inaa*s  character.** 

PC  WEB  OF  DBCEivnro. 

No  one  has  been  able  to  deceive  tbe  whoh 
world,  nor  has  the  whole  world  ever  deceived  t^ 
one. 


PROPERTIUS. 


BORN     PROBABLY 


ABOUT    B.C. 
B.C.   15. 


51— DIED  ABorr 


Sextus  Aubblius  Pbopebtius  was  bom,  it  iii 
supposed,  at  Hispellum  or  Assisiam,  but  tbeisat 
no  satisfactory  materials  for  his  personal  histoq^ 
He  is  believed  to  have  been  deprived  of  his  psio^ 
nal  property  during  the  civil  wars,  and  then  vit 
thrown  upon  his  wits  for  a  livelihood,  becoaiif; 
**  the  man  of  wit  and  pleasure  about  town."  B>; 
was  patronized  by  Mecenas,  and  this  is  prohsMfj 
all  that  can  be  said  with  certainty  respectiQg  bla*: 

WHAT  18  EFFECrnrE  IN  LOVE. 

So  much  do  prayers  and  generous  deeds  stsO  it 
love. 

tbue  love. 
True  love  yields  not  to  high  rank. 

OBIEF  IB  THE  CAUSE  OF  LOVE  BLEOIBS. 

I  do  not  write  so  much  from  the  Impulse  of  gA- 
ius  as  to  soothe  the  cares  of  love,  and  to  bsvail 
life's  unabating  woe. 

Petraroh  seems  to  ha^  bad  this  paasage  fci  via*  i^HBi 
908):— 

''Assuredly  all  my  derire  at  that  time  was  to  f<alie««  "T 
heart  in  some  way,  not  to  acquire  fame.  I  sought  to  v^p^ 
not  honor  from  my  grief.** 
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THOU  8SKKX8T  WATBB  AMIDBT  WATttB. 

Thoa  madly  seekest  water  in  the  midst  of  the 

riyer. 

This  is  the  Oroek  proTerbi— 

**  In  the  Bea  thou  seekest  water/* 

LOVB  BVJOTS  THS  TEAB. 

Love  enjoys  the  falling  tear. 

Una  TIsno,  in  Us '' Amyntas  *' a  3)  says  beMitifuUy :- 
'*  The  lamb  feeds  on  the  herbafre,  the  wolf  on  the  lamb;  but 
jid  love  feeds  on  tean,  nor  Is  ever  satisfied. 


»i 


CYKTHIA,   MY  FIBST  AND  LAST  LOVE. 

I  can  neither  love  another  nor  depart  from  her: 
Cynthia  first  charmed,  and  last  shall  claim  my 
heart 

IMPASSIONED  LOVE  NEVEB  ENDS. 

Impassioned  love  passes  over  the  shores  even  of 
death. 


TIUE    SPENT     WITH 


CUB    LOVE   NEVEB   APPBABS 
LONG. 


Then  let  us  enjoy  short-lived  pleasures  while  we 
may:  an  age  of  passion  seems  but  as  a  day. 

EVBBT  ONE  TALKS  OF  HIS  OWN  TBADE. 

The  sailor  talks  of  the  winds;  the  ploughman  of 
hiB  bulls ;  the  soldier  counts  his  wounds ;  the  shep- 
herd his  sheep. 

BUSINESS. 

Let  every  man  employ  himself  in  the  business 
with  which  he  is  best  sicquainted. 

THE  WEAKEST  ANIMAL  TITBN8  ON  ITS  ASSAILANT. 

Not  only  does  the  bull  attack  its  enemy  with  its 
erooked  horns,  but  even  the  sheep  if  injured  butts 
its  assailant. 

WOMAN    EASILY    OOUNTEBFEITS   W0BD8    AND    AC- 
TIONS. 

It  is  easy  for  you  to  counterfeit  words  and  ac- 
tions; every  woman  is  adapted  for  such  work. 
The  quicksands  are  not  more  easily  changed  by 
the  wind,  nor  are  the  leaves  more  readily  whirled 
by  the  winter's  blast,  than  woman  veers  in  her 
wrath,  whether  the  cause  of  her  excitement  be  se- 
rious or  triviaL 

BOLDNESS. 

But  if  strength  fail,  boldness  at  least  will  be  de- 
wrmif;  of  praise ;  in  great  enterpriaes  to  have  even 
attempted  is  enough. 


Love  blinds 


LOVE. 

ind. 


COQUETBT. 

Coquetry  has  always  been  of  advantage  to  the 
beautifuL 

A  QUEBULOUS  DISPOSITION. 

Kever-oeasing  complaining  has  caused  hatred  to 
many.^ 


THE  NATUBAL  IS  LIKED. 

Every  form  is  approved,  as  nature  has  given.it 

THE  ABSENT. 

Let  no  one  be  willing  to  speak  ill  of  the  absent. 

CONSTANCY. 

My  last  feeling  will  be  like  my  fir 

A  BESETTINO  SIN  IN  EVEBYTHINO  CBBATED. 

Nature  has  given  a  besetting  sin  to  eveiything 
created. 

CONSTANCY  IN  LOVE. 

Love  is  benefited  much  by  a  feeling  of  confix 
dence  and  constancy;  he  who  is  able  to  give  much, 
is  able  also  to  love  many  things. 

FUTUBITY. 

But  you,  O  men,  are  anxious  to  know  the  hidden 
hour  of  death,  and  in  what  way  you  shall  die,^ — 
what  star  is  propitious,  and  what  fatal  to  man. 

DEATH. 

Beauty  is  fading,  nor  is  fortune  stable;  sooner 
or  later  death  comes  to  all. 

Euripides  (Fr.  Qypsip.  6)  says:— 

"  There  is  no  one  of  mortals  not  subject  to  grief;  he  buries 
his  children  and  begets  others;  he  himself  dies  and  men 
grieye  oyer  him,  bearing  dust  to  dust:  the  life  of  all  must  be 
reaped  like  the  ears  of  com:  this  man  lives  and  this  man 
dies.  Why  grieve  about  things  which  take  place  according  to 
the  laws  of  nature?  For  there  is  nothing  to  which  men  must 
submit  by  necessity  that  ought  to  be  regarded  as  grievous." 

Aristophanes  (Fr.  Com*.  Or.  I.  p.  800,  M.)  says:— 

*'For  to  fear  death  is  great  fo^y;  since  it  is  fated  to  all  of 
us  to  die." 

So  Job  XV.  5:— 

'*  Seeing  his  days  are  determined,  the  number  of  his  months 
are  with  Thee;  Thou  hast  appointed  his  bounds  that  he  can- 
not pass." 

EVEBYTHmO  MAGNIFIED  BY  DEATH. 

Time  magnifies  everything  after  death;  a  man^s 
fame  is  increased  as  it  passes  from  mouth  to 
mouth  after  his  burial. 

THE  POET  niMOBTAL. 

Fame  obtained  from  the  endowments  of  the 
mind  will  never  perish;  eternal  honor  awaits  the 
noble. 

Shakespeare  C  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  act  iv.  sc  8)  says:— 

"For  'tis  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich; 
And  as  the  sun  breaks  through  the  darkest  clouds, 
So  honor  peereth  In  the  meanest  habit." 

BIOHES. 

O  fool,  thou  shalt  carry  no  riches  beyond  the 

grave; 
Thou  shalt  be  ferried  over  naked  in  Ch^ron^s 

boat. 

DEATH  AT  A  SUITABLE  MOMENT. 

The  day  of  death  is  best  which  comes  seasonable 
at  a  mature  day. 
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POBTBY  Ur  YOUTH. 

I  am  delightecl  that  I  cultivated  poetry  in  my 
early  youth,  and  joined  hands  with  the  hands  of 
the  Muses. 

MONBT. 

0  money,  thou  art  the  fruitful  source  of  cares; 
thou  leadest  us  to  a  premature  grave ;  thou  afford- 
est  support  to  the  vices  of  men;  the  seeds  of  evil 
spring  up  from  thee. 

AJSL  TRives. 
All  things  are  not  equally  suited  to  alL 

A  IfAir'S  OWN  HATUBS. 

Every  one  follows  the  principles  of  his  own  na- 
ture. 

*  LBT  THIS  DAT  BE  UNCLOtTDBD. 

Let  this  day  be  without  a  cloud;  the  winds  be 
hushed,  and  the  waves  lay  aside  their  threatening 
appearance. 

THB  8AILOB. 

The  sailor  can  predict  the  weather  of  the  ap- 
proaching night:  the  soldier  has  learned  to  dread 
the  pain  of  wounds. 

OOJLD. 

All  now  worship  gold  to  the  neglect  of  the  gods; 
by  gold  good  faith  is  banished;  justice  is  sold  for 
gold,  the  law  follows  gold,  and  soon  the  modest 
woman  will  be  without  the  protection  of  the  laws. 

BFJOT  YOITB  YOUTH. 

While  thy  blood  is  warm,  and  thou  art  without 
wrinkles,  enjoy  thyself. 

A  GOOD  CAUflB  IK  WAB. 

It  is  the  cause  that  casts  down  or  encourages 
the  soldier;  unless  it  be  just,  shame  unnerves  his 
hands. 

BOMBTHINO  BEYOUD  THB  OBAVB. 

There  is  something  beyond  the  grave;  death 
does  not  put  an  end  to  everything,  the  dark  shade 
escapes  from  the  consumed  pile. 

A  BOAD  DIFFICULT  BUT  eZiOBIOUS. 

1  am  climbing  a  difficult  road,  but  the  glorythat 
jkttends  success  gives  me  strength  for  the  labor. 

THE  OATS  OF  DEATH. 

The  gloomy  door  of  death  is  unlocked  to  the 
prayers  of  no  one. 


PUBLIUS  SYRU8. 

FLOT7BI8HED  B.C.  45. 


PuBUUS  Sybub,  a  slave  brought  to  Rome  some 
years  before  the  downfall  of  the  Republic;  was 


designated  Syrus  from  the  country  of  his  bii 
Of  his  personal  history  nothing  is  known,  ez( 
that  at  the  games  exhibited  by  Cassar,  B.a  4S. 
challenged  all  the  dramatists  of  the  day  to  ooni 
with  him  in  improvising  upon  any  given 
and  carried  off  the  palm  from  every  competil 
A  compilation  of  pithy  sayings  under  the  titie 
Publii  Syri  Sententis,  extending  to  upwards  of 
thousand  lines  in  Iambic  and  Trochaic  m< 
is  now  extant    The  following  are  a  selection 
these  sayings. 

A  DBUKK  MAN. 

He  who  contends  with  the  dnmkeny  injims 
absent. 

nils  is  the  common  proverb:— 

**  He  that  ia  drunk  is  gone  fhxm  home.** 


A  HA«TY  DBOI8IOH.  • 

He  who  decides  hastily,  will  soon  repent  of 
decision. 

**  Marry  in  haate,  repent  at  Msuie." 


SUSPICION. 

The  losing  side  is  full  of  suspicion. 

Shakespeare  (*'  Henry  VI."  Fart  m.  act  ▼.  se.  0) 

"  Busplcion  always  haunlB  the  gallfy  mind; 
Tlie  thief  doth  fear  each  fauA  an  oAoer.** 

And  ("  OtheUo,"  act  iii.  sc  8):— 

•*  Trifles,  Uf^t  as  air. 
Are,  to  the  Jealous,  conflmiatJons  strong 
As  proofs  of  ho^  writ." 

DEBTS. 


A  slight  debt  produces  a  debtor;  a  hesvyone 

Miemy. 

PBOPEBTY. 

That  which  belongs  to  another  pleases  us 
while  that  T^ch  is  ours,  is  more 
others. 

msBT. 
Debt  is  gprievouB  slavery  to  the  free  bocn. 

LOVE. 

To  love,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  wise, 
scarcely  granted  even  to  a  god. 

A  FBIEND. 

It  is  not  allowable,  even  in  jest,  to  iajme 
friend. 

A  FBIBND. 

To  lose  a  friend  is  the  greatest  cf  all  fosses. 

LOTE. 

To  loTe  is  in  our  power,  but  not  to  lay  it  aside. 

PASSIOHB. 

The  wise  man  is  the  master  of  his  psssioos,  tbe, 
fool  is  their  sUve. 


FUBLIU8  8YBUS.    , 


OTl 


TBS  OLD  WOMAV. 

When  the  old  crone  frolics,  she  flirts  with  death. 

BBLAXATIOK. 

Straining  breaks  the  bow,  and  relaxation  the 
isd. 

A   WOMAN. 

A  woman  either  loves  or  hates;  she  knows  no 
•diom. 

uinoH. 

ITnion  gives  strength  and  firmness  to  the  humb- 
st. 

A  KIITDHBSS. 

Accept  a  favor  and  you  sell  yonr  freedom.  - 
**  He  thail  goes  aborrowing  goes  a  Borrowing." 

THE  BKirSVOLXNT. 

The  beneficent  ever  looks  out  for  a  reason  to 
mfer  favors. 

TO    DIK. 

It  is  to  die  twice,  to  die  at  the  will  of  another. 

KINDNXSB. 

Spontaneous  kindness  is  always  most  acceptable. 

A  OOBFQUXIIOB. 

He  conquers  twice  who  conquers  himself  in  vic- 
iry. 

eooD  XHTiras. 
The  continuance  of  j^osperity  is  prejudicial 

THE  GOOD. 

He  hurts  the  good  who  spares  the  bad. 
^  He  who  spans  vice  wrongs  ▼irtoe." 

« 

MISFOBTITKBB  OF  OTHEB8. 

It  is  good  to  see  in  the  misfortunes  of  others 
rhat  we  should  avoid. 

DAirOBB. 

He  is  most  safe  from  danger  who,  even  when 
if  e,  is  on  his  guard. 

BuriEB' aayB:'-^ 

**  Better  to  be  despised  for  too  aiudous  apprehensloiui  than 
■hied  1^  too  confldeat  a  seovdtj.**  "  The  way  to  be  safe  is 
»?ertofeel  secure." 

BBPBNTAirCB. 

Take  care  not  to  begin  anything  of  which  you 
Bayiepenl. 

*'CoiisideiatfoniB  the  parent  of  wisdom." 
I>AK€kXB. 

Danger  arrives  the  sooner  when  it  is  despised. 
**  Who  lookmot  before  flnds  himself  behind." 

LOVBB. 

Ton  slMMiid  force  a  lover  to  be  aogry,  if  you 
wish  her  to  love. 


COMPABIOllv 

A  pleasant  cooapsndon  causes  you  not  to-  per- 
ceive the  length  of  the  Journey. 

Shakespeare  says  :— 

"  And  jet  your  fSir  disoouise  hath  been  aa  sogsr,. 
Uaking  the  hard  way  sweet  and  delectable." 

BELATIONSHIP. 

Unity  of  feelings  and  affections  is  the  strongest 
relationship. 

PBUSBSCB. 

Tou  conquer  better  by  prudence  thaaby  passion. 

THE  FOBTUNATE. 

Even  Ood  can  scarcely  get  the  better  of  the  for- 
tunate. 

BEPUTATIOB. 

The  gain  which  is  made  at  the  expense  of  repa* 
tatton  should  be  set  down  as  a  loss. 

OPPOB'tU  N ITY. 

While  we  are  deliberating,  the  opportunity  is 
often  lost. 

Toung  says:— 

"Be  wise  to-day;  *tls  madness  to  defer." 

PBUBEBATIOB. 

That  should  be  considered  long  which  can  be 
decided  but  once. 

ACCUSATIOirS. 

We  should  not  lend  an  easy  ear  to  accusations. 

DAYS. 

Each  .succeeding  day  is  the  scholar   of    that 
which  preceded. 

WAB. 

Preparations  for  war  are  to  be  made  for  a  long 
time  before,  that  you  may  more  quickly  conquer. 

PAnr. 

The  pain  of  the  mind  is  worse  than  the  pain  of 
thebodyv 

TO    FOBOET. 

It  is  sometimes  expedient  to  forget  what  ]rou 
know. 

"  The  wise  man  does  not  hang  his  knowledge  on  a  hook." 

A  wouin). 
Even  after  a  wound  is  healed  the  scar  remains. 

DIGWITT. 

It  is  more  easy  to  obtain  an  accession  of  dignity, 
than  to  acquire  it  in  the  first  instance. 

TBIAL. 

He  who  fiie%  from  trial  confesses  his  crime. 


y 
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FUBLIU8  8YBU8. 


PBOBPSBirr. 
Prosperity  is  the  nurse  of  passion. 

FAITH. 

Trust,  like  the  soul,  never  returns  when  it  has 
once  gone. 

COUNTENANCE. 

A  pleasing  countenance  is  a  silent  commenda- 
tion. 

FOBTUKB. 

Fortune,  when  she  caresses  a  man  too  much, 
makes  him  a  fool. 

FORTUNE. 

Fortune  is  brittle  as  glass;  at  the  very  time  she 
shines,  she  is  broken. 

PATIENCE. 

Patience,  when  too  often  outraged,  is  converted 
into  madness. 

Diyden  ("  Absalom  and  Ach.,^*  pt  1.  L  1006)  flays:— 
"  Beware  the  fuxy  of  a  patient  man.    It's  enough  to  make 
a  parson  swear,  or  a  Quaker  Itick  his  mother." 

BEMEDIE8. 

Some  remedies  are  worse  than  the  disease. 

Seneca  (Med.  485)  expresses  this  idea  thus:— 
"  God  has  often  found  for  us  remedies  worse  than  the  dan- 
gers in  which  we  are  in-volyed." 


HABIT. 


The  power  of  habit  is  very  strong.     I 

HEIE. 


<:-    I  >-'*■ 


The  weeping  of  an  heir  is  laughter  under  a 
mask. 

OLOBT. 

How  difficult,  alas!  is  it  to  maintain  the  glory 
we  have  inherited. 

PASSION. 

A  man  is  beside  himself  when  he  is  in  a  passion. 

MAN. 

Man  has  been  lent  to  life,  not  given  over  to  it 

THE  TIMES. 

He  who  yields  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times, 
acts  wisely. 

HATE. 

Take  care  that  no  one  hate  you  Justly. 

POBOIYB. 

Forgive  others  many  things,  yourself  nothing. 

UNGRATEFUL. 

One  ungrateful  man  does  an  injury  to  all  who 
are  wretched. 

INJUBIKS. 

The  best  remedies  for  ii) juries  is  to  forget  them. 


Ben  Jooson  ("  Oatfllne,"  act  liL  se.  1)  says:- 

''Where  it oonoeras himsett, 
Who*s  angiy  at  a  alander,  makes  it  true.*" 

KINDNESS. 

He  confers  a  kindness  twice  on  a  poor  man  vbo 
gives  quickly. 

MADMAK. 

Every  madman  thinks  all  other  men  mad. 

FAULT. 

He  who  overlooks  one  fault,  invites  the  con- 
mission  of  another. 

THE   JUBOB. 

The  Judge  is  condemned  when  tiie  guilty  s 
acquitted. 

MAGNANIMITY. 

Magnanimity  becomes  a  great  fortune. 

MISCHIEF. 

He  who  wishes  to  do  mischief  is  never  without 
a  reason. 

EMPIBB. 

The  greatest  empire  may  be  lost  by  the  misnilf 
of  its  governors. 

Thus  Euripides  (SuppL  190)  says:— 
"  For  it  possesses  thee  as  an  able  ruler,  tfann«h  waatol 
which  many  cities  have  perished  trom  lack  of  a  genenL" 

MALEVOLENT. 

The  malevolent  have  secret  teeth. 

MASTEB. 

The  master,  who  dreads  his  servants,  is  lower 
than  a  servant. 

FOBTUNB. 

That  fortune  is  most  wretched,  which  is  without 
an  enemy. 

TO   CONGEAL. 

It  is  miserable  to  be  compelled  to  conceal  wbat 
you  wish  to  proclaim. 

DELAY. 

Every  delay  is  hateful,  but  it  gives  wisdooL 

DEATH. 

It  is  fortunate  to  die  before  you  call  upon  dettk 

FEAB. 

He  who  is  feared  by  many  must  fear  many. 

NECESSITY. 

Necessity  imposes  law,  does  not  herself  reeeht 


it. 


SImonides  of  Oeos  (7r.  4, 8t,  6.)  says:^ 
"  Not  even  the  gods  contend  with 


HIGH  STATION. 


No  one  has  arrived  at  high  station  willioiit  oih 
dergoing  some  hazard. 


qunfTJUAS, 
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WICKSDHXBS. 

Wickedness  is  its  own  punishment. 

TBUTH. 

In  excessive  altercation  truth  is  lost. 

TO   PIJCA8E, 

Do  not  care  how  many,  but  whom  you  please. 

GAIN. 

There  is  no  gain  so  certain  as  that  which  arises 
from  sparing  what  you  have. 

OPPOBTUMIT  y . 

A  good  opportunity  is  seldom  presented,  and  is 
easily  lost. 

LIFB. 

0  life !  long  to  the  miserable,  short  to  the  happy ! 

ApoDodorus  (Fir.  Com.  Gr.  p.  1106,  M.)  says:— 
**For  to  tlie  care-worn  and  tboae  In  grief,  every  night  ap- 
pMn  to  be  long." 

WICKBDirSSS. 

The  wickedness  of  a  few  brings  calamity  on  all. 

GOD. 

God  looks  to  pure  and  not  to  full  hands. 

GOOD  MAN. 

No  good  man  ever  became  suddenly  rich. 

FBISND8. 

Admonish  your  friends  secretly,  praise  them 
openly. 

TO  PBBISH. 

It  is  a  great  consolation  to  perish  with  all  the 
workl 

TO  FBAB. 

It  is  foolish  to  fear  what  you  cannot  avoid. 

HISBB. 

The  miser  is  in  as  much  want  of  that  which  he 
has  as  of  that  which  he  has  not. 

HASTY  COI7N8BL8. 

Hasty  counsels  are  quickly  followed  by  repent- 
ance. 

TO  BB  KKOWH. 

You  wish  to  be  known  to  all;  you  will  know  no 
one. 

FLATTBBY. 

Flattery,  which  was  formerly  a  vice,  is  now  a 
custom* 

8H1PWBBCK. 

That  man  foolishly  blames  the  sea  who  is  a  sec- 
ond time  shipwrecked. 

*'If  amaa  deoetre  me  onoa,  afaame  oo  him;  If  he  deceive 
ne  tvloe^  ihame  on  me." 


BANKS. 

Unless  ranks  are  observed,  the  highest  place  is 
safe  to  no  one. 

TO  IJTB. 

You  should  not  live  one  way  in  private  and  an- 
other in  public. 

SILBNCB. 

I  regret  often  that  I  have  spoken,  never  that  I 
have  been  silent. 

Amphis  (Fr.  Oom.  Gr.  655,  H.)  eays:^ 
''  There  Is  nothing  better  than  sUenoe." 

CONVBB8ATION. 

The  conversation  is  the  image  of  the  mind.    As 
the  man,  so  is  his  mode  of  talking. 

HIGHB8T. 

If  you  wish  to  arrive  at  Hie  highest,  begin  from 
the  lowest. 


QTJINTILIAN'. 

BOBN  A.D.  40— DIBD  ABOUT  A.D.  118. 

Mabcus  Fabius  Quintilianus,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  Roman  rhetoricians,  was  a  native  of  Gal- 
agurris  (Calahorra),  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Ebro.  Though  educated  at  Rome,  he  seems  to 
have  returned  to  Spain,  as  we  find  him  accompa- 
nying Galba  to  Rome  a.d.  68.  He  acquired  some 
reputation  at  the  bar,  though  he  was  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished as  a  teacher  of  eloquence.  Among  his 
pupils  were  Pliny  the  younger,  and  the  two  grand- 
nephews  of  Domitian.  By  this  emperor  he  was 
adorned  with  the  insignia  of  the  consulship,  and 
was  the  first  public  instructor,  who  received  a  reg- 
ular salary  from  the  imperial  exchequer.  The 
great  work  of  Quintilian  is  a  complete  system  of 
rhetoric,  in  twelve  books,  entitled  ''De  Institu- 
tione  Oratoris  Libri  XII.,"  dedicated  to  his  friend 
Marcellus  Victorius.  ^ 

OBATOB. 

Now,  according  to  my  definition,  no  man  can  be 
a  complete  orator  unless  he  is  a  good  man. 

w 

GBNIU8. 

One  thing,  however,  I  must  premise,  that  with- 
out the  assistance  of  natural  capacity,  rules  and 
precepts  are  of  no  efficacy. 

DIVIKB  OBIGIN  OF  THE  MIND. 

As  birds  are  provided  by  nature  with  a  propen- 
sity to  fly,  horses  to  run,  and  wild  beasts  to  be  sav- 
age so  the  working  and  the  sagacity  of  the  brain  is 
peculiar  to  man;  and  hence  it  is  that  his  mind  is 
supposed  to  be  of  divine  original. 

THE  DULL. 

The  dull  and  the  indocile  are  in  no  other  sense 
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quiNTiLiAir. 


the  productions  of  nAtare  than  are  monstrous 
shapes,  and  extraordinarjr  ol^jectS)  whieh  are  rery 
rare. 

rOUTH  TBNACIOUa  QV  WHAT  IT  IMBIBES. 

By  uatuee  we  aare  Tery  temaeious  ef  what  we  im- 
bibe in  the  dawn  of  life,  in  the  same  manner  as 
new  vessels  retain  the  flavor  which  .they  first  drink 
in.  There  is  no  recovering  wool  to  its  native 
whitenew  alter  it  ia  dyadk 

8HATTBBBB8. 

For  nothing  is  more  nauseous  than  men  who, 
having  just  got  a  smattering  in  learning,  vainly 
persuade  themselves  that  they  are  men  of  knowl- 
edge. 

AK  INDUL&SHT  BDUCATIOIT. 


That  efteminate  education,  whsoh  we  call  indul- 
gence, destroys  all  the  strength  both  of  mind  and 
body, 

A  FIRer-RATS  TBA€BEB. 

Every  first-rate  teacher  rejoices  in  the  number 
of  his  pupils,  and  thinks  bdmself  worthy  of  a 
larger  audience. 

HAKDWBrnVO* 

Men  of  quality  are  in  the  wrong  to  undervaJuiB, 
aa  they  often  do,  the  practice  of  a  fair  and  quick 
hand  in  writing;  for  it  is  no  immaterial  aoeom- 
pUshment. 

THX  BGHOOIiMAJEriBB. 

A  master,  let  him  have  but  a  moderate  tincture 
of  l0amlng,  will  for  his  own  credit  cherish  appli- 
cation and  genius,  wherever  he  finds  them. 

AMBITIOK. 

Though  ambition  in  itself  ia  a  vica,  jet  it  is 
often  t^e  parent  of  virtues. 

MIMICRY. 

I  have  no  great  opinion  of  any  boy's  capacity, 
whose  whole  aim  is  to  raise  a  laugh  by  his  talent 
of  mimicry. 

PREMATUBITT  OF  OEinUB. 

It  seldom  happens  that  a  premature  shoot  of 
genius  ever  arrives  at  maturity. 

A  BOY  OF  GEKIUB. 

Give  me  the  boy  who  rouses  when  he  is  praised, 
who  profits  when  he  is  encouraged,  and  who  cries 
when  he  is  defeated.  Such  a  boy  will  be  fired  by 
ambition;  he  will  be  stung  by  reproach,  and  ani- 
mated by  preference:  never  shall  I  apprehend  any 
bad  consequences  from  idleness  in  such  a  boy. 

EVIL  HABITS. 

For  evil  habits,  when  they  once  settle,  are  more 
easily  broken  than  mended. 


SHOULD   CHILDBEir  BE  WHIPPED? 

I  am  by  no  means  for  whipping  boys  who  are 
learning— in  the  first  place,  because  the  practieeis 
unseemly  and  slavish ;  and  in  the  next  place,  if  the 
boy's  geniua  is  so  dull  as  to  be  proof  against  re- 
proach, he  will,  like  a  worthless  slave,  become  u- 
sensible  to  blows  likewise. 

CUSTOM. 

The  common  usage  of  learned  men,  however,  ii 
tiie  surest  director  of  speidting;  and  langufft) 
like  money,  when  it  receives  tinr  public  staaip, 
ought  to  have  currency. 

usAca  aF  LAKcnrjkffik 

I,  therefore,  look  upon  the  general  prmcUae  of 
the  learned  to  be  the  usage  of  language,  in  like 
manner  as  the  general  practice  of  the  virtaoos  ii 
to  be  Gonaldered  as  tiM  usage  of  Uf  e. 

XUNC. 

For  every  man,  when  at  work,  even  by  himself, 
has  his  own  song,  Ikowever  rude  it  may  be,  tiuH 
softens  his  labor. 

B.  Gifrord*8  "  Contemplation  ":^ 

"  Verae  sweetens  toil,  boweiTer  rude  tlie  soaml; 
All  at  her  work  the  ▼Ulace  maiden  aincB. 
Nor  while  she  turns  the  giddy  wheel  around, 
BerolTes  the  sad  vicissitudes  of  thin^" 

THE  ILLITBBATE. 

In  short  it  has  become  a  proverb  amongst  tJit 
Greeks,  that  the  illiterate  has  no  myipiainfry* 
with  the  muses  and  the  graces. 

THE  MIND. 

Our   minds  are  like  our  stomaoha;    they 
whetted  by  the  change  of  their  food,  and 
supplies  both  with  fresh  appetite. 

ELOqUSNCB. 

But  give  me  the  reader  who  figures  in  his  ftssA 
the  idea  of  eloquence,  all  divine  as  she  is,  who, 
with  Euripides,  gazes  upon  her  aU-suhdaiBg 
charms;  who  seeks  not  his  reward  from  the  veatl 
fee  for  his  voice,  but  from  that  reflection,  that  ioi- 
agiuation,  that  perfection  of  mind,  which  time 
cannot  destroy,  nor  fortune  a£fect. 

Fenelon  says  of  Demosthenes:— 
"  He  uses  language  as  a  modest  man  does  his 
clothing,  not  as  omamsail." 

REASONS  FOB  SLOTS. 

We  make  a  pretext  of  difficulty  for  our  sloth. 


For  in  almost  every  art,  ex]>erience  is  more 
viceable  than  precepts. 


TO     MAKE     THE 


WOBftS 

BEASOir. 


For  comic  writers  chftfge  Socrates  wift 
the  worse  appear  the  better  reason. 


8ALLU8T. 
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Mntoa  r  FUtuliK  Lost,*' a  119  Mys:— 

"  Though  his  toogiie 
Dropt  maniuk,  and  could  xnake  tiie  worse 
Appear  the  better  nsasoiL' 


»i 


BPXBCH. 


God,  that  all-powerf  al  Creator  of  nature,  and 
Architect  of  the  world,  has  impressed  man  with 
bo  character  so  proper  to  distingtdsh  him  from 
other  animals,  as  by  the  faculty  of  speech. 

WHAT  ABT  CAir  EFFECT. 

In  short,  nature  supplies  the  material,  art  works 
upon  it  Art  can  effect  nothing  without  material, 
^et  there  is  an  inherent  value  in  the  material, 
ihough  untouched  by  tlie  art  of  man.  Perfection 
if  art  is  superior  to  the  best  material. 

WHAT  IS  BOBK. 

Everything  comes  to  an  end  whioh  has  a  begin- 
Mng. 

A  JEST. 

Let  all  malice  be  removed,  and  let  us  never 
tdopt  that  maxim.  Rather  to  lose  our  friend  than 
mr  jest 

A  LAUOH. 

A  laugh  is  too  dearly  bought,  when  purchased 
KtUie  expense  of  virtue. 

BmiClTLIKa  THE  MISEBABLB. 

For  it  is  unfeeling  to  ridicule  the  wretched. 

WHAT  MAKES  A  HAK  EliOQITEirr. 

It  is  the  heart  and  mental  energy  that  inspires 
iloq[aence. 

BBILUANT  THOUGHTS  m  OBATOBT. 

Brilliant  thoughts  are,  I  consider,  as  it  were,  the 
!|eB  of  eloquence;  but  I  would  not  that  the  body 
rere  bXL  eyes,  lest  the  other  members  should  lose 
heir  proper  functions. 

AS  OATH. 

To  swear,  except  when  it  is  positively  necessary, 
I  tmbecoming  a  man  of  honor. 

8o]fMh0VT.84-«7:— 

**BatI  aaj  unto  you.  Swear  not  at  all:  neither  by  heaven; 
orit  is  God^B  throne:  nor  hy  the  earth;  for  it  is  HIb  foot- 
lool:  neither  bj  Jenualem;  for  it  is  the  city  of  the  great 
Bug.  Neither  shalt  thou  swear  by  thy  head,  because  thou 
tut  not  make  one  hair  white  or  black.  But  let  your  com- 
nmioaAion  be,  Yea,  yea;  Nay,  nay:  for  whataoever  is  more 
hsa  these  cometh  of  evO." 

HISEBT. 

The  prospermis  can  with  difficulty  form  a  right 
dsa  of  misery. 

WHAT  RBKDEBS  A  MAN  BLOQtTENT. 

?ar  it  is  strength  and  energy  tiiat  render  a  man 
iloqiient  As  a  proof  of  this,  we  see  that  the 
nosi  ginorant  person,  when  his  passions  are  suf- 
ioeiiUy  roused,  has  words  at  wiU. 


A  WICKED  CONSCIENCE. 

For  there  is  nothing  so  distracted,  of  su^h  dif- 
ferent forms,  so  cut  up  and  tortured  by  many  and 
various  apprehensions,  as  a  wicked  conscience. 
For  while  it  is  contriving  the  ruin  of  another,  it- 
self is  under  the  torture  of  uncertainty,  anxiety, 
and  dread.  Kay,  even  when  it  is  successful  in  in- 
iquity, it  is  tormented  with  disquiet,  remorse,  and 
the  expectation  of  the  most  dreadful  punishments. 

BEABCH  AFTEB  TBUTH. 

While  we  are  searching  all  things,  sometimes 
we  find  the  truth  where  we  least  expected  it 

So  Isaiah  hr.  6:— 

"  Seek  ye  the  Lord  whUe  He  may  be  found,  call  ye  upon 
Him  whUe  He  is  near." 

TO  DESTBOT  ONS'S  NEIGHBOB. 

For  it  would  have  been  better  that  man  should 
have  been  bom  dumb,  nay,  void  of  all  reason, 
rather  than  that  he  should  employ  the  gifts  of 
Providence  to  the  destruction  of  his  neighbor. 

VIBTUE  MUST  lEffiCBIYE  A  FINISHING^TBOKB 
FBOM  LEABNINO. 

Virtue,  though  she  in  some  measure  receives 
her  beginning  from  nature,  yet  gets  her  finishing 
excellencies  from  leam^g. 

BAST  TO  BE  YEBTUOUS. 

Nature  has  formed  us  with  honest  inclinations, 
and  when  we  are  so  inclined,  it  is  so  very  easy  to 
be  virtuous,  that,  if  we  seriously  reflect,  nothing 
is  more  astonishing  than  to  see  so  many  wicked. 

OHNIPBESENCE  OF  GOB. 

Cultivate  innocence,  and  think  not  that  your 
deeds,  because  they  are  concealed,  will  be  unpun- 
ished; you  have  committed  them  under  the  canopy 
of  heaven — ^there  is  a  more  powerful  witness. 

DANOEB  OF  STTBDBN  CHANOE  OF  FOBTUNE. 

Nothing  is  more  dangerous  among  men  than  a 
sudden  change  of  fortune. 

FEAB  OF  THE  FUTUBB. 

The  fear  of  the  future  is  worse  than  the  fortune 
of  the  present  moment 

FOBBIDDBN  PLEASUBES. 

Things  forbidden  alone  are  loved  immoderately 
.  .  .  when  they  may  be  enjoyed,  they  do  not  ex- 
cite the  desire. 

SATIETT  OF  PLEASUBE. 

Satiety  is  dose  on  continued  pleasures. 


SALLUST. 

BOBN  B.C.  86 — ^DIED  B.C.  84. 

G.  Saixusttus  Cbispus  was  bom  b.c.  86, 


at 


lAmitemum,  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines.    In 
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B.0  62  we  find  him  tribnnas  pleUs,  and  two  yean 
afterwards  he  was  ejected  from  the  senate  by  the 
censors,  on  account  of  immoral  conduct.  How- 
ever, he  seems  to  have  been  restored  to  his  rank, 
as  he  was  prstor  in  d.c.  47.  Next  year  he  accom- 
panied Cesar  in  his  African  war,  and  was  there 
left  govemor  of  Kumidia.  Here  he  is  accused  of 
having  amassed  immense  riches  by  the  oppression 
of  the  people,  and  many  scandalous  tales  are  told 
respecting  )ilm.  On  returning  from  Africa  he  re- 
tired into  private  life,  and  passed  quietly  through 
the  troublesome  period  after  Caesar's  death,  dy- 
ing B.C.  34. 

MXim  Ain>  BODY. 

Our  whole  strength  resides  in  the  powers  of  the 
mind  and  body;  while  we  are  willing  to  submit  to 
the  directions  of  the  former,  we  are  anxious  to 
render  the  body  subservient  to  our  will.  The  one 
is  common  to  us  with  the  gods;  the  other  with  the 
lower  animals. 

HIKD. 

The  glory  derived  from  riches  and  beauty  is 
fleeting  and  frail:  the  endowments  of  the  mind 
form  the  only  illustrious  and  lasting  possession. 

Antiiduuiefl  (Fr.  Oofta.  Qr.  p.  670,  M.)  aayB:— 
"We  must  have  our  mind  rich;  tlie  riches  of  this  worid  are 
merely  outward  show,  that  veil  the  real  oharaoter.** 

FOBETHOnOHT. 

Before  one  begins,  there  is  need  of  forethought, 
and  after  we  have  carefully  considered,  there  is 
need  of  speedy  execution. 

Miin>. 

All  the  operations  of  agriculture,  navigation, 
and  architecture  depend  for  their  success  on  the 
«endowments  of  the  mind. 

ACnVE  UFB. 

He  and  he  alone  seems  to  me  to  have  the  full 
enjoyment  of  his  existence,  who,  in  whatever  em- 
ployment he  may  be  engaged,  seeks  for  the  repu- 
tation arising  from  some  praiseworthy  deed,  or  the 
exercise  of  some  useful  talent.  But  in  the  great 
variety  of  employments,  nature  points  out  differ^ 
ent  paths  to  different  individuals. 

So  Wordsworth  ("  Tintern  Revisited  ''):— 

"Our  acts  our  aagel&are,  or  good  or  m. 
Our  fatal  shadows  that  walk  by  us  stilL" 

CATITJ2TE. 

Greedy  of  lihe  possessions  of  others,  lavish  of 
his  own,  «ager  in  his  pursuits,  fluent  enough  in 
language,  but  possessed  of  littie  common  sense. 

MOBB  BLB88BD  TO  OIYE  THAN  TO  BECEIYB. 

The  Romans  assisted  their  allies  and  friends, 
and  acqiured  friendships  by  giving  rather  than  re- 
ceiving kindnesses. 

Acts  XX.  85:-> 

'*  And  remember  fhe  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  he  said, 
It  is  more'Uessed  to  give  thanio  ^receive." 


FOJxruJiJs. 

But  assuredly  Fortune  rules  in  all  things;  Bhs| 
raises  to  eminence  or  buries  in  oblivion  e\ 
from  caprice  rather  than  from  well 
principle. 

AHBrnoN. 

Ambition  hatii  made  many  men  hypociitM;  to 
have  one  thing  concealed  in  the  breast,  and  a- 
other  ready  on  the  tongue;  to  estimate  friendships 
and  enmities  not  from  their  real  worth  but  fron 
motives  of  private  advantage;  and  to  have  a  fair 
outside  rather  than  an  honest  heart 

THE  OOOD  Aim  THE  BAD. 

The  virtuous  and  unprincipled  are  eqnally  anx- 
ious for  glory,  honor,  and  command ;  but  tiie  ooa 
strives  to  attain  them  by  honorable  means,  tiw 
other  aims  at  the  attainment  of  his  object  \sf 
knavery  and  deceit,  because  good  arts  fail  him. 

PBOSPEBITT. 

The  truth  is,  prosperity  unhinges  the  minds  of 
the  wise;  much  less  could  they,  with  their  corrapt 
habits,  be  expected  to  refrain  from  abusing  their 
victory. 

THE  MALEVOLEITT. 

He  was  malevolent  and  cruel,  without  any  views ' 
of  private  advantage,  lest  his  hands  should  get 
stiff  through  want  of  practice. 

FBIENDSHIP. 

For  to  have  the  same  predilections  and  tlie 
aversions,  that  and  that  alone  is  the  surest  boal 
of  friendship. 

FOBTUNB. 

Behold  that,  that  liberty,  for  which  yon  hai* 
so  often  panted;  besides,  riches,  honor,  gloiy,  ars 
placed  before  your  eyes.  Fortune  hath  gives 
every  reward  to  the  oonquerora. 

THE  POOB. 

For  always  in  a  state,  those  who  have  no  ie> , 
sources  of  their  own  look  with  an  evil  eye  en  the 
higher  classes  of  their  fellow-citisens;  elevate  la 
office  those  who  are  the  same  stamp  with  tiMS* 
selves;  hate  old  things  and  desire  new;  are  aox* 
iouH  for  change  from  dislike  of  tiieir  own;  ait 
supported  by  public  disturbance  without  any  af^ 
prehension  for  themselves^  since  poverty  is  uj 
easily  without  loss. 

1CATTEB8  OF  IMPOBTAITCX. 

All  who  deliberate  on  matters  of  im] 
ought  to  be  uninfluenced  with  feelings  of 
friendship,  anger,  or  compassion. 

THE  LOW  AND  THE  HIOH. 

Those  who  pass  their  lives  sunk  in  obaovri^f 
they  have  committed  any  offence  through  die 
pulse  of  passion,  few  know  of  it;  their  repnl 
and  fortune  are  alike:  those,  who  are  in 
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oomnuuid  and  in  an  exalted  station,  have  fheir 
deeds  known  to  all  men.  Thus,  in  the  highest 
eondition  of  life  there'  is  the  least  freedom  of  ac- 
tion. They  oaght  to  show  neither  partiality  nor 
hatred,  bat  least  of  all  resentment;  '^lat  in  others 
is  called  hastiness  of  temper  is  in  those  invested 
with  power  styled  haughtiness  and  cruelty. 

DEATH. 

Respecting  punishment,  -^^e  may  surely  say  that 
which  the  case  warrants ;  in  grief  and  misery  death 
is  a  reprieve  from  the  sorrows  of  lif e,  not  a  pun- 
ishment; it  puts  a  termination  to  all  the  ills  of 
mankind:  beyond  the  grave  there  is  room  for 
neither  care  nor  joy. 

Enripides  (Fr.  Antig.  17)  says:— 

**  For  death  is  the  end  of  troubles  to  men,  for  what  Ib  better 
to  men  than  this?  For  who  wounding  a  rocky  cliff  with  a 
qwar  will  cause  it  pain!  Who  can  dishonor  the  dead  if  they 
fed  nothing?" 

JiKdiyL  (¥V.  Philoct)  says:— 

**0  Death,  thou  deliTerer,  do  not  sUght  zne  coming  to  thee: 
for  thou  alone  art  the  physician  of  incurable  His:  no  grief 
ntdies  the  dead.'' 

THX  GODS. 

The  aid  of  the  gods  is  procured  not  by  vows  and 
womanish  supplications;  all^  things  turn  out  well 
by  watching,  activity,  and  good  counsel.  When 
yon  have  given  yourself  up  to  sloth  and  idleness, 
(tifl  in  vain  to  implore  the  gods;  they  are  angry 
ind  hostile  to  you. 

GOODNESS. 

He  preferred  to  be  good  in  reality,  rather  than 
to  seem  so. 

THE  SLOTHFUL. 

The  man  who  is  roused  neither  by  glory  nor  by 
danger,  it  is  in  vain  to  exhort;  terror  closes  the 
ears  of  the  mind. 

Euripides  (Fr.  ArcheL  8)  ssys:— 

'*  Fbr  a  young  man  ought  always  to  be  daring:  for  no  sloth- 
ful man  becomes  fnmous;  but  it  is  labor  that  procures  glory." 

00WASD8. 

For  to  hope  for  safety  in  flight,  when  yon  have 
tuned  your  arms,  with  which  the  body  is  pro- 
tected, from  the  enemy,  that  indeed  is  folly.  In 
hattle  the  greatest  cowards  are  in  greatest  danger; 
boldness  is  the  best  defence. 

Mnn>. 

The  mind  is  the  leader  and  director  of  mankind; 
when  it  aims  at  glory  by  a  virtuous  life,  it  is  suffi- 
ciently powerful,  efficient,  and  noble;  it  stands  in 
no  need  of  the  assistance  of  Fortune,  since  it  can 
neither  give  nor  take  away  integrity,  industry,  nor 
ether  praiseworthy  qualities. 

THE  KUTD. 

Penonal  beauty,  great  riches,  strength  of  body, 
and  all  other  things  of  this  kind,  pass  away  in  a 
ihort  time;  but  the  noble  productions  of  the  mind, 
like  the  soul  itself,  are  immortal.  In  fine,  as  there 
ia  a  beginningj  so  there  is  an  end  of  the  advantages 


of  person  and  fortune;  all  1(hings  that  rise  must 
set,  and  those  that  have  grown  must  fade  away : 
the  mind  is  incorruptible,  eternal,  the  governor  of 
the  human  race,  directs  and  overrules  all  things, 
nor  is  itself  under  the  power  of  any. 


OPPOBTUOTTT. 

Opportunity  leads  even  moderate  mbn  astray 
from  the  path  of  duty  by  the  hope  of  self-aggn^an* 
dizement. 

COKCOHD. 

Neither  armies  nor  treasures  are  the  bulwarks 
of  a  kingdom;  but  friends  whom  you  can  neither 
command  by  force,  nor  purchase  by  gold :  they  are 
gained  by  kind  offices,  and  by  the  exercise  of 
fidelity.  Who  ought  to  be  more  friendly  than  a 
brother  to  a  brother  ?  or  what  stranger  will  you 
find  to  be  faithful,  if  you  be  an  enemy  to  your 
own  connections  ?  I  indeed  deliver  to  you  a  king- 
dom, which  is  strong,  if  you  are  good;  weak  if 
you  are  bad.  For  a  small  state  increases  by  con- 
cord; the  greatest  state  falls  gradually  to  ruin  by 
dissension. 

BOMB. 

But  after  he  had  left  Bome,  he  is  said,  often 
looking  back  in  silence,  to  have  exclaimed,  *'  Ah 
venal  city  I  destined  soon  to  perish,  could  it  but 
find  a  purchaser." 

A  GOOD  MAK. 

It  is  better  for  a  good  man  to  be  overcome  by 
his  opponents  than  to  conquer  injustice  by  uncon- 
stitutional means. 

A  BOASTEB. 

Impatient  of  labor  and  of  danger,  more  ready  to 
boast  of  their  valor  than  to  display  it. 

ANCEST0B8. 

The  glory  of  ancestors  sheds  a  light  around  pos- 
terity; it  allows  neither  their  good  nor  bad  quali- 
ties to  remain  in  obscurity. 

ANCE8T0B8. 

But  proud  men  are  very  much  mistaken.  Their 
ancestors  have  left  all  things  which  are  in  their 
power  to  them — riches,  images,  the  noble  recol- 
lection of  themselves;  they  have  not  left  their 
virtue,  nor  were  they  able:  it  alone  can  neither  be 
presented  as  a  gift,  nor  received. 

CHILDBEN. 

No  one  has  become  immortal  by  sloth,  nor  has 
any  parent  prayed  that  their  children  should  live 
forever;  but  rather  that  they  should  lead  an  hon- 
orable and  upright  life. 

xnrGS. 

In  general  the  desires  of  kings,  though  impetu- 
ous, are  unstable,  and  often  inconsistent. 
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BTXBY  OHX  THB  ABTIFIOSB  OF  HIS  OWST  FOBTUAX, 

Every  one  is  the  artificer  of  his  own  fortune. 

BbakeqEWsre  (**  JnL  Cns."  act  U  so.  S)  ttys^- 

**  Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  their  tetes: 
The  fault,  dear  Brotus,  is  not  In  our  stars, 
But  in  ouiaelvw,  that  we  are  underlings.** 


8ENE0A. 

BOBV  ABOUT  ▲.D.  1— DIED  A.D.  66. 

L.  AjsnsiMO%  Sbnxca,  son  of  M.  AnnsBus  Seneca, 
was  bom  at  Gordnba,  and  brought  to  Rome  by  his 
parents  when  he  was  a  child.  He  was  educated  at 
Rome,  and  acquired  distinction  at  an  early  age  as 
a  pleader  of  causes,  exciting  the  hatred  of  Caligula 
from  the  ability  he  displayed  in  conducting  a  cause 
before  him.  In  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius, A.D.  41,  he  was  ordered  to  retire  in  exile  to 
Corsica,  where  he  resided  for  eight  years,  being 
recalled  by  the  influence  of  Agrippina,  a.d.  49. 
He  then  obtained  the  prntorship,  and  became  tu- 
tor to  the  emperor  Nero.  His  pupil  did  him  no 
credit,  but  it  would  be  unjust  to  blame  him  for 
the  subsequent  conduct  of  Nero.  He  did  not,  in- 
deed, make  him  a  good  or  a  wise  man ;  his  natural 
disposition,  however,  was  probably  irreclaimable. 
For  some  years  he  was  the  chief  minister  of  Nero, 
but,  falling  into  disgrace,  he  received  notice  to 
die,  and  suffocated  himself  in  a  vapor  bath,  a.d. 
65. 

KONE  BUT  HIMSELF  EQUAL  TO  HIMSELF. 

Do  you  seek  a  match  for  the  descendant  of  Al- 
osDus  ?    There  is  no  one  but  himself. 

Louis  Theobald  ("  the  I)ouble  Falsehood  '0  eajs:^ 
**  None  but  himself  can  be  his  paralleL" 

THE  MOB. 

The  mob  more  restless  than  the  waves  of  the 
sea. 

BKJOT  THE  PBE8EKT. 

Few  eojoy  the  pleasures  of  peaceful  repose,  who 
consider  how  swiftly  time  passes  that  is  never  to 
return.  While  the  fates  allow,  eat,  drink,  and  be 
merry.  Life  hurries  forward  with  rapid  step,  and 
the  wheel  of  time  rolls  on  in  its  ceaseless  round. 

lIlOHT   MAKES  BIGHT. 

Successful  crime  is  dignified  with  the  name  of 
virtue;  the  good  become  the  slaves  of  the  impious; 
might  makes  right;  fear  silences  the  power  of  the 
law. 

Wordsworth  ("  Rob  Bo7*s  Ontve,**  st  0):^ 

"Because  the  good  old  rule 

Sufflcethtiian,  the  simple  plan. 
That  they  should  take  who  haire  tiie  power, 
And  they  should  keep  who  can." 


And  Sir  John  Bterington  r  War-"*  hk.  It.  E^  9  — 
"  Treason  doth  never  prosper,  what's  the  ro—wi 
Why,  if  it  prosper,  none  dare  call  It  treason.** 

Beilby  Porteus  ("  Death,"  L  154):- 

"  One  murder  made  A  vlllniB, 
MHUons  a  hero.    Princes  were  priTlleged 
To  km,  and  numbers  sanctified  the  crime.** 

Young C'Loffe of  nune,"  Sat.  viL  1. 5S):~ 
One  to  destroy  is  murder  bj  the  law; 
And  gibbets  keep  the  Ufted  hand  in  awe; 
To  murder  thousands  takes  a  spedooa  name, 
War*s  glorious  art,  and  gives  immortal  famet** 
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THB  MI8BBABLB  BASILT  OIVX  OBBDTT  TO 

The  miserable  easily  give  credit  to  that  which 
they  wish.  Nay,  they  are  apt  to  believe  that  wlial 
they  fear  can  never  be  got  rid  of.  Fear  is  ever 
credulous  of  eviL 

THB  PITCHEB  OOB8  ONCB  TOO  OFTKV  TO  TRE 

WELL. 

Adverse  fortune  seldom  spare  men  of  tiie  noblesi 
virtues.  No  one  can  with  safety  expose  himadf 
often  to  dangers.  The  man  who  has  often  eaci^Md 
is  at  last  caught. 

''The  pitcher  doth  not  go  so  often  to  the  well,  boi  Hi 
home  broken  at  last." 

TO  BOAST  OF  OHB'S  PBDIOBBB. 

He  who  boasts  of  his  descent,  praiaes  what 
belongs  to  another. 

8AFBT7  nr  THB  SWOBD. 

The  sword  is  the  protection  of  alL 

soTBBBioirrr. 

When  thou  occupiest  the  throne  of  anotber,  tiky 
power  is  insecure. 

BirVT  OP  THOSB   OT  POWBB. 

To  be  able  to  endure  odium,  is  the  first  art  to 
be  learned  by  those  who  aspire  to  power. 

THB  PBOUB. 

The  avenging  €k>d  follows  close  on  tiie  hani^tj. 

So  Psalm  V.  6:— 

"The foolish  shall  not  siand  la  H^ stghi:  llioa : 
workers  of  Iniquity. 


t, 


THB   FUBT  OF  WAB. 

There  is  no  moderation  in  arms,  nor  can  the 
drawn  sword  easily  be  stopped  or  pat  into  tbe 
scabbard:  war  dolights  in  bloodshed. 

BIB  BATHBB  THAH  ACT  AQAIlfST  THB  Will. 

The  man  who  can  be  forced  to  act  againsthia 
will  knows  not  how  to  die. 

THB  ASCENT  TO  HBAYBH  IB  HOT  BAST. 

The  ascent  to  heaven  from  this  earth  is  notesay. 

Bo  Proverbs  xr.  94:— 

"The  way  of  life  is  above  to  the  wise,  that  he  may  depart 
from  heU  beneath." 

MIBBBT  THB  LOT  OF  HUMAlflTr. 

Whenever  thou  seest  a  fellow-creature  hi  dis- 
tress, know  that  thou  seest  a  human  being. 
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80  Lake  z.  87:— 
Hetlist  ihowed  mercj  on  him  was  his  neighbor." 
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THK  WBBTCHSD  FATE  OF  THB  GOOD. 

O  Fortune,  that  enviest  the  brave,  what  unequal 
rewards  thou  bestowest  on  the  righteous  I 

HUMBIiB  FOBTUKS. 

In  humble  fortune  there  is  great  repose. 

THB  FKAB  OF  WAB. 

The  fear  of  war  is  worse  than  war  itself. 

TBUJB  LOY1B. 

True  love  hates  delays  and  does  not  submit  to 
them. 

HO  FATB  OF   UFB  18  LONG. 

Man's  fate  never  continues  long  the  same,  sor- 
row and  pleasure  alternate;  pleasure  is  more  brief. 
A  few  moments  raise  the  lowest  of  mankind  to  the 
liigfaest  pinnule  of  honor. 

THE  POWEB  OF   THB  ALMIGHTY. 

Every  monarch  is  subject  to  a  mightier  power. 

I SBMBMBBAHCE    OF    WHAT    WAB    DIFFICULT    IS 

PLEASANT. 

What  was  difficult  to  endure  is  pleasant  to  call 
to  remembrance. 

THE  GUILTT  OYBBWHELMED  BY  HIS  OWN  ACTS. 

Man  suffers  for  his  deeds:  crime  finds  out  its 
author,  and  the  guilty  is  overwhelmed  by  his  own 
iota. 

WS  ARE  DYING  FBOM  THB  FUtST  MOMENT  OF  OUB 

BIBTH. 

The  first  moment  which  gives  us  birth  begins  to 
take  life  from  us. 

THB  HBAVY-LADBN. 

Let  the  weary  and  heavy-laden  at  length  enjoy 
tepose. 

ONS  CBIMX  BBOBTS  ANOTHEB. 

While  one  crime  is  punished,  it  begets  another. 

THE  ADVANTAGE  ENJOYED  BY  A  MONABCH. 

This  is  the  highest  advantage  to  be  derived  by 
a  monarch,  that  his  people  is  obliged  not  only  to 
•abmit  to  but  to  praise  the  deeds  of  their  monarch. 

THE  HUMBLB  OFTEN  BECBIVE  GBEAT  PBAISE. 

The  humble  and  lowly-bom  often  receive  true 
pialse.  ^ 

THE  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  HIGH-BOBN. 

The  kiog  should  wish  what  is  honorable,  and 
erery  one  will  wish  the  same. 

DESPOTISM. 

Atr.  Wherever  a  ruler  is  subject  to  the  law,  his 
power  is  of  precarious  tenure. 


8aL  Nay,  rather,  where  neither  modesty  nor  re-* 
spect  for  t^e  law  or  gods,  piety  nor  faith,  hold 
sway,  there  power  is  unstable. 

Atr,  My  opinion  is,  that  respect  for  the  gods, 
piety  and  faith  are  merely  virtues  of  men  in  pri- 
vate stations.  Let  kings  be  unshackled  in  their 
authority. 

A  BAD  BBOTHEB  NOT  TO  BE  INJUBED. 

Consider  it  impious  to  injure  even  a  bad  brother. 

80  Genesbi  ziiL  8:— 

"  And  Abmm  said  unto  Lot,  Let  there  be  no  strife,  I  pray 
thee,  between  me  &nd  thee,  and  between  my  herdmen  and 
thy  herdmen  ;  for  we  be  brethren." 

THE  YOUNG  EASILY  PEBVEBTED. 

The  young  readily  listen  to  evil  counsels;  they 
will  practise  against  you,  their  father,  what  you 
have  taught  them  agidnst  their  uncle.  Crimes 
have  recoiled  on  those  who  gave  the  first  lesson. 

80  F»ahn  czvL  10  :— 

"Let  the  wicked  faU  Into  their  own  nets,  whitat  that  I 
withal  escape." 

HOW  SILENCE  IS  TAUGHT. 

Silence  is  taught  by  many  misfortunes  in  life. 

A  COUNTENANCE  BETBAYING  FEAB. 

A  countenance  full  of  fear  usually  betrays  many 
crimes. 

GBEAT  COUNSELS  BETBAYED  BY  THB  COUN- 
TENANCE. 

Great  counsels  betray  even  the  man  who  is  un« 
willing  that  his  plans  should  be  discovered.       , 

IT  IS  THE  MIND  THAT  GIVES  A  KINGDOM. 

An  honest  heart  possesses  a  kingdom. 

Percy's  '*  tteliques  of  English  Poetry  "  (voL  L  p.  807) :• 

"Ky  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is, 

Such  perfect  joy  therein  I  find. 
As  far  esoeeds  all  earthly  bliss. 

That  God  and  nature  hath  assign'd. 
Though  much  I  want  that  most  would  have, 
Yet  still  my  mind  forbids  to  cave.** 

t 
BBTIBBMBNT  TO  BE  PBEFBBBBD. 

He  is  a  king  who  is  subject  to  neither  fears  nor 
desires.  Every  one  can  confer  this  on  himself. 
Let  whosoever  chooses  walk  along  the  slippeiy 
paths  of  the  court,  I  prefer  peaceful  repose,  and, 
resigned  to  th^  obscurity  of  a  humble  life,  shall 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  retirement. 

WHO  LIVES  FOB  OTHEB8  NOT    FOB  HIMSELF. 

Death  broods  heavily  over  the  man  who  dies 
more  known  to  others  than  to  himself. 

THE  GIVEB  TO  BE  LOOKED  AT. 

While  you  look  at  what  is  given,  look  also  at 
the  giver. 

THE  POOB  ENJOY  A  8BCUBE    BEPA8T. 

What  pleasure  it  is  to  stand  in  the  way  of  no 
one,  to  be  able  to  enjoy  a  secure  repast  I  Crimes 
do  not  enter  into  the  cottages  of  the  poor;  we  may 
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eat  OUT  food  with  safety  on  an  humble  table; 
poiBon  is  quaffed  from  golden  cups.  I  speak  from 
experience:  an  obscure  life  is  preferable  to  one 
spent  in  a  high  station. 

DiphiluB  (Fr.  Ck>in.  Or.  p.  1008,  M.)  sajs:— 
**  No  one  is  moreioitonate  than  the  poor  man  :  he  has  no 
change  for  the  wone  to  look  for." 

BBOTHBBLT   AFFECTION. 

Affection  usually  returns  whence  it  has  been 
removed,  and  love  that  is  Just  repairs  its  lost 
strength. 

OAimON. 

It  is  too  late  to  be  on  our  guard  when  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  misfortunes. 

So  Geneaia  xli.  9:— 

**  I  do  remember  my  fantta  this  day.** 

AFFEOnON. 

There  is  no  power  greater  than  true  affection. 

TBUB  AFFBCnOH. 

Whomsoever  true  affection  has  possessed^ltwill 
continue  to  possess. 

TO-MOBBOW. 

Kobody  has  ever  found  the  gods  so  much  his 
friend  that  he  can  promise  himself  another  day. 

LOVE  OF  LIFE. 

That  man  must  be  enamoured  of  life,  who  is  not 
willing  to  die  when  the  world  reaches  its  last  day. 

THE  MISEBABLE. 

This  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  wretched,  that 
they  can  never  believe  that  happiness  will  last. 
Even  though  good  fortune  returns^  yet  they  re- 
joice in  fear  and  trembling. 

PAS8I0KB  IBNCOITBAOED  BY  'nfitJ>IirO. 

He  who  has  fostered  the  sweet  poison  of  loVe  by 
fondling  it,  finds  it  too  late  to  refuse  the  yoke 
which  he  has  of  his  own  accord  assumed. 

•PANGS  OF  A  QUILTT  COksCIBNCE  ABE  NEYEB  AT 

BEST. 

What  never-ending  pain  are  the  pangs  of  a 
guilty  conscience,  a  mind  o'erburdened  with 
crimes,  and  fearful  of  itself?  Some  may  sin  with- 
out suffering  from  man,  none  may  ^o  so  and  feel 
secure. 

'  Shakeapeare  ("  Hefiry  'H./*  Part  m.,  act  t.  ao.  8):— 
**  Suspicion  always  haunts  the  guilty  mind ; 
The  thief  doth  fear  each  buah  an  officer.** 

WHAT  PASSION  CATT8E8. 

Passion  forces  man  to  follow  the  worse  course. 
His  mind  knowingly  leads  him  to  a  precipice  and 
again  draws  back,  in  vain  desiring  what  is  good. 

THE  PB08PEB0U8. 

Whoever  is  too  proud  of  his  prosperous  circum- 
stances and  abounds  in  luxury,  is  always  desirous 
of  what  is  unuBuaL 


THE  6BEAT  IN  POWXB. 

The  high  in  power  are  often  desirous  of  impos- 
sibilities. 

A  BEHEDY. 

It  is  some  part  of  a  cure  to  feel  a  desire  to  be 
cured. 

BEPOBT. 

Report  seldom  adheres  to  the  truth,  favorable  to 
the  man  who  deserves  the  worst  and  unfavorable 
to  the  good. 

THE  COUNTENANCE  BETBAT8  THE  FEELDTOS. 

Angry  feelings  are  betrayed  by  the  countenanoe. 
though  they  are  concealed. 

MODES  OF  DEATH. 

How  many  kinds  of  death  hurry  off  and  grads- 
ally  destroy  mankind — ^the  sea,  the  sword,  and 
treachery  I  But  say  we  were  not  subject  to  Uiesa 
laws  of  fate,  yet  of  ourselves  we  hasten  to  our 
life's  end,  to  the  dark  shades  of  Styx. 

MasBinger  C*  A  Very  Woman,"  act  t.  ae.  4)  njs: — 

"  Death  hath  a  thousand  doon  to  let  out  life, 
I  shall  find  one." 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  A  GOUNTBT  LIFE. 

There  is  no  mode  of  life  more  independent  and 
free  from  vice,  following  more  closely  the  ancient 
manners,  than  that  which,  abandoning  cities,  loves 
the  woodlands. 

THE  HAPPT  LIFE  OF  THE  LOWLT. 

A  more  undisturbed  sleep  attends  the  man  who 
reclines  securely  on  a  hard  couch. 

A  BAD  EXAMPLE. 

No  wickedness  has  been  without  a  precedent 

A  TIMID  BEOGAB  C0UBT8  A  DENLAX^ 

He  who  begs  timorously  courts  a  ref  usaL 

STTCCBSSFtTL  CBIMB8. 

Success  gilds  some  crimes  with  an  honorsbla 
title. 

Ben  Jonson  says:— 

"  Let  them  can  It  mischieT; 
When  it  Is  past  and  prospered  'twill  be  ▼IrtoeL*' 

AndTliomaon:— 

**  It  is  suooeas  that  colors  all  in  life, 
SuooesB  makes  fools  admir'd,  makes  viDainf  booeit*' 

**  Nation  "  newqpaper:— 

**  Where  crime  is  crowned,  where  gnat  is  ^oiy  ** 

LIGHT  GBlSrS. 

Trifling  annoyances  find  utteranoe,  deep^-felt 
pangs  are  dumb. 


Spenserinhia  *' Faerie  Quean  "  <L  ?« 41)  thus  < 
same  idea:— 

**' Oh!  but,*  quoth  she, '  great  grief  win  not  be  toU, 
Ap^i  can  more  easi^  be  thought  than  said.*  ** 
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AnA  QjronCTIke  OoiMtr/*  oaat  VL  it  SB):— 

**No  words  snffloe  tbeworot  floul  to  riiow. 
For  UuA  denies  all  eloquence  to  woe." 

In  the  Hesperos  (IS)  of  Frans  Paul  Bichter  is  found  the  f ol- 
lowliis  beautiful  paraffiaph:— 

*^  For  thoee  wounds  which  can  be  disclofled  are  not  deep: 
t;h*±  giiflf  whidi  a  man^s  friendly  eye  can  discover,  a  soft 
hand  aOeviate,  Is  but  small;  but  the  woe  which  a  friend  must 
not  see,  because  he  cannot  take  it  away— that  woe  which 
aomettmes  rises  into  our  eye  In  the  midst  of  blessedness,  in 
the  form  of  sudden  trickle,  which  the  averted  face  smothers 
— thia  hangs  in  secret  more  and  more  heavily  on  the  heart, 
and  at  last  breaks  it  and  goes  down  with  it  under  the  healing 
sod;  so  are  Iron  balls  tied  to  man,  when  he  dies  on  the  sea, 
and  tli^  sbik  with  him  more  quickly  into  his  vast  grave.** 

wmielm  von  Humboldt  (Lett.  IL  18)  has  the  Same  idea:— 

**  Tlie  sorrow  which  calls  for  help  is  not  the  greatest,  nor 
does  it  come  from  the  depths  of  the  heart** 

Tlmpjdides  (vlL  75)  in  his  description  of  the  soirowful  de* 
pertore  of  the  Athenian  forces  from  Qyraouse  uses  the  ez- 
praaalaos:— *'  Having  suflbred  greater  sorrows  than  can  be 
UJLprcMici  t^  tean,**  which  Is  sorrow  but  resembUng  what 
Herodotus  (Hi.  14)  says  of  the  woes  of  Psammfflitas;  ^  Greater 
woes  than  tears  can  express.** 

TUi  is  thus  paim»hraaed  I7  Bode:— 

"The  sad  philosophy  of  griet 
Taught  in  misfortune's  sdiooi. 
Hails  the  eye's  dew  a  sweet  relief, 
The  burning  heart  to  cooL 

**  For  common  sorrows  tears  may  flow, 
Uke  these  that  stain  my  cheek; 
But,  prince,  there  is  a  depth  of  woe, 
That  tears  can  never  speak. 

**  To  see  my  comrade's  cheerless  state, 
The  friend  of  happier  years, 
I  weep— but  oh!  my  chlldrBn*B  ftote 
lies  all  too  deep  for  cear& 

*'Fsr  in  the  heart's  most  secret  shrine, 
Those  8i»1ngs  of  sorrow  sleep: 
Who  bends  *neath  woes  as  dark  as  mine 
Must  ^r<aos— he  cannot  weep.** 

ShaioeqiMare  describee  silent  grief  f  orcibty  when  he  says  In 
••  Walter's  TWe":— 

**Tbtire  is  a  grief  which  bums 
Worse  than  tears  drown.** 

And  Fbnl*s  "  Broken  Heart  **  :— 

**  Th^  are  the  silent  griefis  that  cut  Hie  heartstrings.** 
Talfoord  gives  an  echo  of  this  in  "  Ion  *':— 

**Tli^  are  the  silent  sorrows  that  touch  nearest** 

KNOBMOTTB  WICKXBITBBS. 

Wliat  waters  of  the  Don  will  cleanse  me  ?  or 
what  sea  of  Asoph  with  its  barbarous  waters 
bending  over  the  Black  Sea  ?  Not  Keptune  him- 
self with  his  multitudinous  waters  will  be  able  to 
expiate  such  wickedness. 


One  crime  has  to  be  concealed  by  another. 

BEAUTY. 

Beanty,  a  doubtful  good  to  man,  the  fleeting 
gift  of  a  short-liyed  hour,  how  swiftly  dost  thou 
flit  away  I  Not  so  quickly  do  the  hot  rays  of  sum- 
mer despoil  the  fresh  meadows  of  the  green  with 
which  the  late  spring  has  clothed  them,  when  the 
meridian  sun  rages  at  the  solstice,  and  short 
nights  wheel  rapidly  past,  when  the  pale  lilies 


languish  and  the  sweet  rose  droops,  not  so  quickly, 
I  say,  as  beauty,  which  beams  from  tender  cheeks, 
vanishes,  from  which  every  day  steals  some  spoil . 
away.  Beauty  is  a  fleeting  Joy;  what  wise  man 
would  place  his  trust  in  such  a  frail  toy?  Whilst 
thou  mayest,  enjoy  it.  Time,  with  silent  march, 
will  undermine  thee,  and  each  succeeding  hour  is 
worse  than  what  is  past. 

Shakespeare  hi  his  poem  entitled '*  The  FMsionate  Pflgrfm  " 
(st  11)  thus  speaks  of  Beauty:— 

**  Beauty  is  but  a  vain  and  doubtful  good, 
A  shining  gloss  that  f adeth  suddenly. 
A  flower  that  dies,  when  first  it  *gins  to  bod, 

A  brittle  ^aoB  tfaat*s  broken  presently. 
A  doubtful  good,  a  gloss,  a  glass,  a  flower. 
Lost,  faded,  broken,  dead,  within  an  hoar.'* 

'SBCBBCT. 

If  you  would  wish  another  to  keep  your  seoiet^ 
first  keep  it  yourself. 

THK  HITHBLB. 

Fortune  rages  less  against  the  lowly,  and  heaven 
strikes  with  gentle  hand  the  humble. 

TBX  SWIFTiraSS  OF  TDCB* 

The  swift  hour  flies  on  double  wingfk 

DBAim  Ain>  LIFK. 

Any  one  may  take  life  from  man,  but  no  one 
death:  a  thousand  gates  stand  open  to  it. 

80 1  Samuel  zz.  8:— 

"There  is  but  a  siep  between  me  and  death.' 


fi 


ENDUBE  BATHBB  THAN  COSCMIT  WICKBDKE88. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  deceive  or  to  be  deceived 
by  our  friends,  we  should  endure  rather  than  com- 
mit wickedness. 

80  Matthew  y.  89:— 

"But  I  say  unto  you.  That  ye  reslBtnoteTU;  but  whoso- 
ever shall  smite*  thee  on  thy  rigtA  cheek,  torn  to  him  the 
other  also.** 


BLAYBBY. 

To  sink  from  a  throne  into  slavery  is  misery. 

WAB. 

The  fortune  of  war  is  always  doubtf uL 

A  OOVBBITMBNT  HATBD. 

A  government  that  is  hated  seldom  lasts* 

FOBTUNB. 

It  is  not  manly  to  turn  our  back  on  Fortune. 

THB  UKOBBTAnrriBS  OF  UFB> 

When  the  Joyful  mingled  with  the  sad  leaves  us 
in  doubt,  the  uncertain  mind,  when  it  desires  to 
know,  is  overwhelmed  with  fear. 

THB  AFFUCTBD. 

He  who  offers  doubtful  safety  to  the  aflSioted  re- 
fuses it. 
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THB  BLIND. 


A  great  part  of  what  is  real  is  ocmoesled  f  roia 
the  man,  who  is  blind. 

DBBPBBATB  MISFORTUITBS. 

Evils  that  are  desperate  usually  make  men  safe. 

THB  POWBB  OF  SILBKCB. 

The  power  of  silence  is  often  more  injurions  to 
a  king  and  his  kingdom  than  even  the  use  of  lan- 
guage. 

MODBBATZOK  TO  BB   SHOWN   BT   THOSB   WHO   AS- 
PIBB  TO  8UPBBMB  POWBB. 

To  tihe  man  who  aspires  to  supreme  power,  it  is 
the  wisest  policy  to  show  himself  enamoured  of 
moderation,  and  to  speak  of  nothing  but  the 
pleasure  of  quiet  retirement.  Rest  is  often  as- 
sumed by  the  restless. 

VAIN  FBABS. 

He,  who  dreads  vain  fears,  deserves  those  that 
are  reaL 

TBBBOB  IB  THB  PBOPBB  OUABD  OF   A   KINGDOM. 

He,  who  dreads  hatred  too  much,  knows  not 
how  to  reign.  Terror  is  the  proper  guard  of  a 
kingdom. 

LBT  BTOONBS  BB  BYOONB8. 

Leave  in  concealment  what  has  long  been  con- 
cealed. 

THB  TBUTH. 

Truth  hates  any  delay  in  its  disclosure. 

BXCB88  HAS  AN  UNSTABLB  FOUNDATION. 

Everything  that  exceeds  the  bounds  of  modera- 
tion has  an  unstable  foundation. 

8UFFBBING8  OF  MANKIND  FBOM  ON  HIGH. 

Whatever  mankind  suffers  or  does,  comes  from 
on  high. 

WHAT  AWAITS  MAN. 

Hany  have  reached  their  fated  end,  while  they 
are  dreading  their  fate. 

GUII.T. 

Nobody  becomes  guilty  by  fate. 

SOBBOW. 

There  is  no  day  without  soixow. 

MODEBATION  MAKB8  A  THBONB  STAND  SDBB. 

We  must  first  learn  that  whatever  the  conqueror 
chooses  to  do,  to  that  the  conquered  must  submit. 
No  one  has  long  maintained  power,  if  exercised 
with  violence;  moderation  ensures  its  continu- 
ance; and  the  higher  Fortune  has  lifted  and  placed 
the  power  of  man,  the  more  ought  he  to  conceal 
his  happiness,  to  dread  the  turns  of  chance,  ever 


fearing  that  heaven  may  be  too  propitiona.  I  ham 
learnt  that  in  a  moment  the  greatest  state  may  be 
brought  low  by  conquest 

A  CBIMB. 

He,  who  does  not  prevent  a  crimen  when  it  is  ii 


his  power,  encourages  it. 


So  1  Timothy  t.  90:— 

'*  Them  that  sin  rebuke  before  all,  that  otfaen 
fear." 


MBBCY  80MBTIMBS  IN  GIVING  DBATH. 

Mercy  is  often  shown  in  inflicting  deatii. 

A  KING. 

A  king  ought  to  prefer  the  good  of  his 
to  that  of  his  children. 

MOBAL  FBBLINOS. 

Man  is  restrained  by  moral  feelings  from  doing 
that  against  which  there  may  be  no  l^ipal 
ment. 


SoMatthewT.  8:— 

"Bleoeed  are  the  pore  in  heart:  forthejdiall 


God." 


HOW  GBBAT  POWBB  OUGHT  TO  BB  TTSXD. 

One  who  possesses  great  power,  ought  to  use  it 
with  gentle  hand. 

DOBS  THB  SOUL  PBBI8H  WITH  THB  BOiDTf 

Is  it  a  truth?  or  fiction  binds 

Our  fearful  mind? 
That  when  to  earth  we  bodies  give. 

Souls  yet  to  live? 
That  when  the  wife  hath  closed  with  orlea 

The  husband's  eyes. 
When  the  last  fatal  day  of  light 

Hath  spoil' d  our  sight, 
And  when,  to  dust  and  ashes  tum'dy 

Our  bones  are  uxn'd*-> 
Souls  stand  yet  in  no  need  at  all 

Of  funeral. 
But  that  a  longer  life  with  pain 

They  still  retain? 
Or  die  we  quite  ?  nor  aught  we  have 

Survives  the  grave  ? 
When  like  to  smoke  unmix'd  with  skies 

The  spirit  flies; 
And  funeral  tapers  are  applied 

To  the  naked  side. 
As  smoke,  which  springs  from  fire,  is  soon 

Dispersed  and  gone; 
Or  clouds  which  we  but  now  beheld. 

By  winds  dispell'd; 
The  spirit,  which  informs  this  clay, 

So  fleets  away. 
Nothing  is  after  death;  and  this, 

Too,  nothing  is: 
The  goal  or  the  extremest  space 

Of  a  swift  race. 
The  covetous  their  hopes  forbear; 

The  sad,  their  fear. 
Ask'st  thou,  whene'er  thou  eom'st  to  die^ 

Where  thou  shalt  lie  ? 
Whei^  lie  the  unborn?    Away,  time  rskes  s^ 

Then  chaos  takes  us. 
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Death's  iodiyidaal :  like  kind 

To  body  or  mind. 
Whatever  of  Tanams  they  sing, 

And  heir^  fierce  king, 
How  Cerberus  still  guards  the  port 

O'  th'  Stygian  court; 
All  are  but  idle  rumors  found. 

And  empty  sound; 
Like  the  vain  fears  oi  melancholy, 

Dreams  and  fabulous  folly. 

TO  FSAB. 

It  is  the  worst  of  ills  still  to  fear  when  hope  has 
left  OS. 

iroBiLirr. 
High  rank,  a  heavy  burden,  weighs  him  down. 

THB  FIB8T  CHAIU3B. 

The  first  charge  of  the  victor's  fury  is  the  worst. 

OBISF. 

Grief  is  an  unjust  valuer  of  things* 

FBAB  OF  DEATH. 

Death,  when  brought  near,  puts  an  end  to  vaunt- 
ing words. 

NXCBSSITT. 

necessity  has  greater  power  than  affection. 

TKUTU. 

Tmlh  never  perishes. 

SoXattliewzxIv.SS:— 

^Bavntk  aad|Barth  shall  pass  away ,  but  my  words  shall 


DCPBESSIONB     ONCE    MADE    ABB    NOT    EASILT 

EBASED. 

The  mind  is  slow  to  unlearn  what  it  has  been 
long  in  learning. 

**  U  Is  not  eae7  to  stnighten  in  tbe  oak  the  crook  that  grew 
iattia  sapling, 


It 


TO  IXTEND  OXTB    CHABIT7  TO   THE  ITISEBABLE. 

Whatever  we  give  to  the  wretched,  we  lend  to 
fortone. 

0BIEF. 

Great  grief  does  not  of  itself  put  an  end  to  itself. 

to  DIE  WTTHOtTT  FBAB  OF  DEATH  IS  DB8IBABLE. 

To  die  without  fear  of  death  is  to  be  desired. 

TO  BE  COMPEI.LED   TO  CX>MMrr  A  CBIME. 

The  guilt  of  enforced  crimes  lies  on  those  who 
iaipose  them. 

SLAVEBY. 

I  am  ashamed  of  the  master,  not  of  servitude. 

VOKE  MIBEBABLB   BUT  BT  COMFABISOK. 

Kobody  refuses  to  submit  to  the  fate  to  which 
tQ  are  subject.  In  a  common  woe  no  one  thinks 
himself  unfortunate,  though   he  be  so.     Take 


hence  the  happy,  lay  the  rich  asi469  remove  those 
who  plough  wide  fields  with  a  hundred  oxen,  the 
poor  will  raise  their  drooping  heads.  There  is  no 
one  miserable  except  by  comparison.  To  those 
who  are  seated  amidst  the  ruins  of  their  fortune, 
it  is  pleasant  to  see  none  wearing  a  ^cheerf  ul  look. 

THE    MOB. 

Host  of  the  giddy  vulgar  hate  the  act  they  come 
to  see. 

THE  MOB. 

The  vulgar  stand  in  stupid  amazement,  and 
almost  all  praise  most  those  things  they  are  going 
to  lose. 

THE   BBAVE. 

All  are  moved  by  the  brave  spirit,  ready  to  face 
death. 

AKGEB  CONCEALED  18    DANOEBOUS. 

Resentment  concealed  is  dangerous;  hatred 
avowed  loses  the  opportunity  of  revenge. 

THE  GBIBF  IS  BLIGHT  WHICH  CAlf  TAKE  COTTITSBL. 

The  grief  is  slight  which  can  take  couns^  and 
conceal  itself;  great  evils  cannot  be  hid. 

FOBTUNE  TBAMPLES  OS  THE  COWABD. 

Med,  Fortune  fears  the  valiant,  but  tramples  on 
the  coward. 

Nvarae,  Then  valor  is  to  be  approved  of  when 
there  is  room  for  its  display. 

Med.  There  is  always  room  for  valor. 

Nurse,  Hope  points  out  no  path  in  adverse  cir-* 
cumstances. 

Med,  He  who  hopes  nothing,  should  despair  of 
nothing. 

80  Luke  X.  36, 87:— 

"Which now  of  these  three,  thinkest  thou,  was  neighbor 
unto  him  that  fell  among  the  thieves?  And  he  said.  He  that 
showed  merc7  on  him." 

FOBTUNE. 

Fortune  may  deprive  us  of  wealth,  but  not  of  a 

firm  mind. 

So  Matthew  vi.  90:— 

"But  lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven,  where 
neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt." 

A  JT7DGE. 

If  thou  be  a  judge,  investigate;  if  thou  be  a 
ruler,  command. 

POWEB  FOUNDED  ON  IN«rUSTICE. 

A  kingdom  founded  on  injustice  never  lasts  for- 
ever. 

80  Isaiah  laxfl.!:- 

"Behold  a  king  shall  reign  in  ri^iteoasnesB,  and  princes 
shall  rule  in  Judgment" 

HEAB  THE    OTHBB  BIDE. 

He  who  dei^ides  a  question  without  hearing  the 
other  side,  though  he  decide  with  justice,  cannot 
be  considered  just. 

This  is  probablj  the  origin  of  the  oommon  expression, 
**  Audiatur  et  altera  pars.*' 
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both  by  advice  and  by  force,  kindly  and  harshly, 
and  to  be  made  better  for  himself  as  well  as  for 
another,  not  without  chastisement,  but  without 
passion. 

WHAT  HAS  OBOWK  WITHOUT  FOUNDATION. 

The  things  that  have  grown  up  without  founda- 
tion, are  i-eady  to  sink  in  ruin. 

LIFE  IS  LIKE  A  SCHOOL  OF  GLADIATORS. 

Life  is  like  a  school  of  gladiators,  where  inen 
live  and  fight  with  each  other. 

MAN  SUBJECT  TO  DISEASES  OF  THE  MIND  AS  WELL 

AS  OF  THE  BODY. 

We  have  been  bom  under  these  conditions,  that 
we  should  be  animals  liable  to  no  fewer  diseases 
of  the  mind  than  of  the  body. 

FEAB. 

He  must  necessarily  fear  many,  whom  many  fear. 

THE  POWEB  OF  THE  HUMAN  MIND. 

There  is  nothing  so  difficult  and  arduous,  which 
the  mind  of  man  does  not  overcome,  and  which 
continued  meditation  does  not  bring  into  familiar^ 
ity. 

PEBSEVEBANCE. 

An  obstinate  resolution  gets  the  better  of  every 
obstacle,  and  shows  that  there  is  no  difficulty  to 
him  who  has  resolved  to  be  patient 

A  HAPPT  LIFE. 

The  path  leading  to  a  happy  life  is  easy:  only 
enter  upon  it  boldly  with  the  favor  of  the  gods. 

So  Pialm  xzv.  10:— 

**  AU  the  paths  of  the  Lord  aire  meitiy  and  truth." 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  TOUNG. 

Education  requires  great  diligence,  which  will 
be  very  profitable.  For  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
fashion  tender  minds;  evil  habits  are  with  diffi- 
culty rooted  out,  which  have  grown  up  with  our 
growth. 

A  LITTLE  PLEABUBE. 

Moderate  pleasure  relaxes  the  spirit  and  moder- 
fttesit. 

NATUBE. 

It  is  difficult  to  change  nature, 

» 

TBUTH, 

Time  discovers  truth. 

FALSE  THINGS. 

Some  things  false  bear  the  appear&noe  of  truth. 

ANGEB. 

What  is  more  mad  than  to  vent  the  wrath  which 
has  been  collected  against  men  on  things  devoid 
t>f  sense? 


MAN    NOT   THE    CAUSE   OF   THE     BEYOLUTIOV   Of 
8UMMEB  AND  WINTKB. 

For  we  are  not  the  cause  why  summer  and  wit- 
ter return  in  regular  succession:  these  aesMDi 
have  their  own  laws,  and  have  tiieir  order  a^ 
ranged  by  heaven. 

INNOCENCE. 

What  a  slight  foundation  for  innocence  it  is,  to 
be  good  only  from  fear  of  the  law  I 

So  BomaoB  zUi.  10:^ 

»  Lo?e  is  the  fulfllUng  of  the  law.** 

VICES  OF  OTHEB8. 

Other  men's  sins  are  before  our  eyes;  oar  ofwn, 
behind  our  back. 

MEN  ANGBT  WITH  THE  BINNEB,  NOT  WITH  THE  811. 

The  greater  part  of  mankind  are  angry  with  t]w 
sinner  and  not  with  the  sin. 


Time  is  the  greatest  remedy  for  anger. 

PUNISHMENT  LOOKS  TO  THE  FUTUBB. 

We  will  not  punish  a  man  because  he  hafii  of- 
fended, but  that  he  may  offend  no  more;  nor  doei 
punishment  ever  look  to  the  past,  but  to  the  fu- 
ture; for  it  is  not  the  result  of  passion,  bat  thit 
the  same  thing  may  be  guarded  against  in  fatore. 

BBYENGB. 

Revenge  is  an  inhuman  word. 

8o  Deuteronomj  tttjI,  85:— 

"  To  me  belongeth  vengeaBce  and  raoompenca." 

THINGS  CONTBABT  TO  HOPE. 

We  are  most  affected  by  those  things  whick 
have  happened  contraiy  to  hope  and  expectitioiL 

TO  DISSEMBLE. 

It  has  often  been  better  to  pretend  not  to  see  n 
insult  than  to  avenge  one's  self. 

HATBED. 

Those  minds,  whom  fortune  hath  made  insoles^ 
have  this  bad  quality,  that  they  hate  those  whom 
they  have  harmed. 

IT  BBQUIBES  TWO  SIDES  FOB  A  QUABBEL. 

A  quarrel  is  quickly  settled  when  deserted  \f$ 
the  one  party:  there  is  no  battle  unless  there  be 
two. 

INJUBT. 

He  who  has  injured  thee  was  either  stronger  or 
weaker — ^if  weaker,  spare  him;  if  stronger,  spvt 
thyself. 

FORTUNE. 

Fortune  is  not  so  bound  to  any  man  that  it 
everywhere  answers  his  expectations  if  he  engaget 
in  much  business. 
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MBASUBB  YOUB  OWK  8TBENOTH. 

j^  often  as  thou  engagest  in  any  enterprise, 
measure  thyself  with  those  things  which  thou  air 
temptest  and  to  which  thou  addressest  thyself. 

^        A  MAir  18  KNOWK  BY  HIS  COMPANT. 

Kanners  are  acquired  from  those  with  whom  we 
live  familiarly:  and  as  the  body  receives  disease 
from  contagion,  so  the  mind  is  affected  by  the 
vicious  propensities  of  others. 

PATIBNCB. 

There  is  one  aHeviation  i*i  misfortunes  to  endure 
and  to  submit  to  necessity. 

TIMB. 

When  time  is  lost,  it  is  a  great  loss  in  great 
aiEaiis. 

BEPBNTAKCS  A  8BYBBE  PUITISHMBirr. 

The  severest  punishment  a  man  can  receive  who 
has  injured  another,  is  to  have  committed  the  in- 
jury; and  no  man  is  more  severely  punished  than 
he  who  is  subject  to  the  whip  of  his  own  repent- 
noe. 

'^THBBB  IS  KO  ONB    BIOHTBOUB,  KO,  NOT  ONE.*' 

We  are  all  wicked.  Therefore,  whatever  we 
blame  in  another,  we  shall  find  in  our  own  bosom. 
Let  us  then  be  forgiving  to  one  another,  for,  being 
of  evil  inclinations  ourselves,  we  live  in  an  evil 
world.  One  thing  alone  can  enable  us  to  live  at 
peace,  mutual  forgiveness. 

Sokn  (Fr.  18,  Schneiddwln)  sajB:— 
*"niere  Isno  man  happy,  but  aU  are  wicked,  whom  the  ami 
ihlneBupon. 
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WE  ABE   AKGBT  WITH  THB  00D8  BBCAT78B   AITT 
ONE    8t7BPA88E8  US. 

We  are  angry  with  the  gods  because  any  one  is 
taperior  to  us,  forgetting  how  many  are  beneath 
us. 

IT  18  A  FUBASUBB  TO   HAVB   SOmrrHINO  TO  HOPE 

FOB. 

Among  other  pleasures  it  is  no  small  one  to  see 
that  there  is  something  remaining  for  which  thou 
mayest  hope. 

abt; 
Life  is  short,  but  art  is  long. 

HtpparehuB  (Fr.  Oom.  Gr.  p.  1007,  M .)  mys:— 
**^y-fi»'  the  most  predous  poawsiioiia  to  all  men  la  skffl  in 
fbe  art  of  ttrin^r;  for  hoth  war  and  the  ohangea  of  fortone 
nuij  destroy  other  things,  but  aidll  la  presenred.'' 
Loi^ellow  C*  A  Fsalm  of  Life '")  says:— 

"Alt  la  long  and  Time  la  fleeting." 

UFB    8H0BT    AND  XTNCEBTAIN. 

With  the  exception  of  a  very  few,  life  deserts 
the  rest  at  th^  very  entrance  of  life. 

LIFE  18  LONG  BNOT7GH. 

Life,  if  thou  knowest  how  to  use  it,  is  long 

QQOUgh. 


BH0BTNE8S  OF  LIFE. 

Short  is  that  part  of  life  which  we  really  live. 

I 

So  Genesis  zhrll.  •:— 

*^  Few  and  evil  have  the  days  of  the  years  of  my  life  bean.**  . 

LENGTH  OF  LIFE.  • 

And,  therefore,  never  say  that  this  man  hath 
lived  long,  as  his  white  head  and  wrinkled  face 
show:  he  hath  not  lived  long,  but  has  only  been 
long  in  existence. 

Frinoe  Kettemich,  In  a  letter  to  Alexander  Von  Humboldt 
(17th  Sept,  1840),  congratulating  him  on  reaching  his  eightietli 
year,  says:-- 

**  Nattre  est  peu  de  chose ;  utiliser  la  vie  est  beaucoup.  Yous 
ofxnptea  parml  lea  plua  riches  et  Toua  avea  fftit  un  bien  noble 
usage  de  rotre  fortune  morale.** 

TIMS  PAAT   NBTBB  BETUBNS. 

No  one  will  restore  the  years  gone  past,  no  one 
will  return  thee  to  thyself.  Thy  days  will  go  on 
as  they  have  done  hitherto,  nor  canst  thou  recall 
nor  cause  them  to  halt:  they  will  move  on  without 
noise  and  without  warning  thee  of  their  speed: 
they  will  gUde  on  with  silent  step. 

WE  MUST  ICAKE  USE  OF   TIME. 

Thou  must  strive  against  the  swiftness  of  time 
by  the  speed  in  using  it,  and  draw  from  it  as  thou 
wouldst  water  from  a  rapid  torrent,  which  is  not 
always  to  flow. 

GBEAT  F0BTT7NB. 

How  much  doe^  great  prosperity  overspread  the 
mind  with  darkness! 

WISDOM. 

Those  things,  which  wisdom  has  consecrated, 
cannot  be  injured :  no  time  present  can  consume 
them,  nor  time  to  come  diminish  them. 

A  HDNGBY   PEOPLE. 

A  hungry  people  listens  not  to  reason,  nor  cares 
for  the  laws  of  equity,  nor  can  be  bent  by  any 
prayer. 


THE  BBBOB  OF  Ol^B 


MAN  CAUSES 
EBB. 


ANOTHBB  TO 


As  often  happens  in  a  great  crowd  of  men,  when 
the  people  press  against  each  other,  no  one  falls 
without  drawing  another  after  him,  and  the  fore- 
most are  the  cause  of  the  ruin  of  those  that  fol- 
low :  so  it  is  in  common  life ;  there  is  no  man  that 
erreth  to  himself,  but  is  the  cause  and  author  of 
other  men's  error. 

A  MULTITUDE. 

Human  affairs  are  not  so  happily  arranged  that 
the  best  things  please  the  most  men.  It  is  the 
proof  of  a  bad  cause  when  it  is  applauded  by  the 
mob. 

WHO  ABE  THE  YULGAB  ? 

The  vulgar  are  found  in  all  ranks,  and  are  not 
to  bo  distin  juishod  by  the  dress  they  wear. 
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KATTTBB  18  THIS  BEST  I>IBECTBE88. 

Wisdom  consists  in  not  wandering  from  the  na- 
ture of  tilings,  and  in  forming  ourselveB  according 
to  her  law  and  example. 

ABMIBE  THOSE  ATTEHPTIirG  GBBAT  THINGS. 

If  thou  art  a  man,  admire  those  who  attempt 
great  enterprises,  even  though  they  fail. 

CONSCIENCE. 

I  will  do  all  things,  not  for  opinion,  but  for  con- 
science' sabe:  I  shall  believe  that  it  is  done  in  the 
sight  of  all  men,  whatsoever  I  do  with  my  own 
knowledge. 

KINDNESS  TO  BCAN. 

Wherever  a  man  is,  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
doing  a  kindness. 

80 1  Corinthians  iv.  90:— 

"  For  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  In  word,  but  in  power." 

NOT  AN  EASY  MATTEB  TO  GIVE. 

He  deceives  himself  who  thinks  it  an  easy  thing 
to  give.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  it,  provided  it 
is  f^iven  with  judgment  and  not  scattered  by 
chepce  and  rashly. 

INJUBIES    LEAVE    A    DEEPEB    DCPBESSION  .THAN 

KINDNESSES. 

It  has  been  so  provided  by  nature  that  injuries 
make  a  more  lasting  impression  than  kindnesses, 
and  while  the  latter  quickly  are  forgotten,  the 
former  are  retained  with  a  most  tenacious  mem- 
ory. 

A  KINDNESS. 

A  benefit  is  acknowledged  according  to  the  in- 
tent with  which  it  is  given. 

GOOD  DEEDS. 

Kobody  registers'  his  good  deeds  in  his  book  of 
debtors. 

TO  BESTOW  A  PAVOB. 

To  bestow  a  favor  in  hope  to  receive  another  is 
a  contemptible  and  base  usury. 

IN  WHAT  A  BENEFIT  CONSISTS. 

A  benefit  consists  not  in  that  which  is  done  or 
given,  but  in  the  intention  of  the  giver  or  doer. 

A  CBEEBFUL  GIVEB. 

Disagreeable  is  the  kindness  which  has  long 
stuck  betwixt  the  fingers  of  the  man  who  bestows 
it,  so  that  he  seems  with  difficulty  to  part  with  it 
and  to  give  it  as  if  he  were  robbing  himself. 

60  2  Corinthians  ix.  7:— 
'God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver." 
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NOTHING  COSTS  SO  MUCH  AS  W^HAT  IS  BOUGHT  BY 

PBAYEBS. 

Nothing  costs  so  much  as  what  is  bought  with 
prayer. 


THE  TIME  BEFOBE  PUNISHMENT. 

The  time  that  precedes  punishment  is  Had  sever 
est  part  of  it. 

BENEFITS. 

We  ought  never  to  disclose  that  which  we  have 
given:  he  that  upbraids  a  courtesy  asks  it  back. 
We  must  not  importune;  we  ought  never  to  refresh 
the  memory  by  a  former  kindness,  except  it  be  to 
second  it  by  another. 

A  BENEFIT. 

Let  him  that  hath  done  the  good  office  conceal 
it;  let  him  that  hath  received  it  disclose  it. 

80  1  Thessalonjans  ▼.  18:— 
"  In  everything  give  thrnlo." 

THE  GBATEFUL. 

Let  the  man  who  is  about  to  be  grateful  think 
about  repaying  the  kindness  even  at  the  moment 
he  is  receiving  it. 

THE  GOODNESS  OF  GOD  TO  MAN. 

Whoever  thou  art  that  dost  so  undervalue  man's 
fortune  and  chance,  consider  what  great  blessings 
our  sovereign  paront  hath  given  us.  So  many  vii^ 
tues  have  we  received,  so  many  arts,  such  a  mind 
and  spirit,  that  at  the  very  instant  wherein  it  in- 
tends a  thing,  it  attains  it;  finally,  sucli  a  plen^ 
of  fruit,  such  store  of  wealth,  and  such  abundance 
of  things  heaped  one  upon  another.  The  gods 
love  us  most  dearly. 

THE  UNGBATEFUI.. 

He  is  ungrateful  who  denies  that  he  has  received 
a  kindness  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  him; 
he  is  ungrateful  who  conceals  it;  he  is  ungrateful 
who  makes  no  return  for  it;  most  ungrateful  of 
all  is  he  who  forgets  it. 

THE  NOBLE. 

It  is  the  property  of  a  generous  and  noble  mind 
to  aid  and  do  good  to  others;  he  who  conferreth 
benefits,  imitates  the  gods;  he  who  demands  them 
back  is  like  the  usurers. 

So  Luke  vi.  96:— 

**  Be  ye  therefore  merciful,  asyour  Father  also  is  merdfnL'* 

VIBTUE  TO  BE  FOUND  IN  ALL  CLASSES. 

Virtue  is  shut  out  from  no  one;  she  is  open  to 
all,  accepts  all,  invites  all,  gentlemen,  freedmen, 
slaves,  kings,  and  exiles:  she  selects  neither  house 
nor  fortune:  she  is  satisfied  with  a  human  being 
without  adjuncts. 

So  Luke  xiv.  16,  88:— 

"  A  certain  man  made  a  gre^t  supper,  and  bade  maaji  Go 
out  into  the  highways  and  hedges,  and  compel  tbem  to 
in,  that  my  house  may  be  fflled." 

THE  SUN  SHINES  ON  THE  WICKEB. 

The  sun  shines  even  on  the  wicked. 


So  Matthew  v.  46:— 

*'  For  He  maketh  the  sun  to  rise  on  theevilaadoafiiefliM'* 
and  sendeth  rain  on  the  Just  and  on  the  unjurt.** 


&ENJSCA. 
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THB  OBIOIN  OF  ALI*  THE  8AHB. 


All  men  hare  the  Bame  beginning  and  the  same 
origin:  no  one  is  more  noble  than  another  except 
the  man  of  lofty  genius,  with  talents  fitted  for 
the  successful  pursuit  of  the  higher  objects  of 
life.  Those  who  range  their  ancestral  images  in 
their  halls,  and  engrave  in  the  entrance  of  their 
palaces  the  names  of  their  illustrious  forefathers 
in  a  long  line  and  their  pedigree  in  all  its  ramifi- 
cations, may  be  regarded  as  known  to  the  world 
rather  than  noble.  The  world  is  the  parent  of  us 
an,  whether  we  trace  our  origin  through  a  series 
of  nobles  or  plebeians. 

THE  KINDNESS  OF  GOD. 

Who  is  so  wretched,  so  forgotten  by  heaven, 
who  is  of  so  hard  a  fate  and  bom  to  trouble  that 
he  has  not  experienced  the  great  liberality  of  the 
gods?  Look  on  those  very  men  who  are  con- 
stantly bewailing  their  misfortunes  and  are  discon- 
tented. Thou  Shalt  find  not  one  of  the  whole  of 
these  destitute  of  the  favors  of  heaven,  and  that 
there  is  no  man  on  whom  have  not  fallen  some 
drops  from  this  gracious  fountain. 

SoFtalmlziLS:- 

**Tru]y  my  soul  waitetb  upon  God:  firom  Him  cometh  my 
nlvstlon.  He  only  Is  my  rock  and  my  salvation;  He  Is  my 
defence:  I  sbaU  not  be  greatly  moved." 

And  Psalm  x.l7:~ 

**  Lord,  thou  hast  heaxxl  the  desire  of  the  humble." 

NATUBE  IS  GOD. 

What  else  is  nature  but  God,  and  divine  reason 
lending  in  the  whole  world  and  its  parts  ? 

FATE. 

As  Fate  is  an  immutable  ordinance,  which  holds 
all  causes  chained  together,  God  is  the  first  cause 
of  all,  he  on  whom  all  the  rest  depend. 

GOD  AND  NA.TUBB  THE  BAME. 

Wherefore  it  availeth  thee  nothing,  thou  most 
imgratef ul  of  men,  to  avow  that  thou  art  in  no 
way  indebted  to  God,  but  art  under  obligation  to 
natare;  for  neither  is  nature  without  God  nor  God 
without  nature:  both  these  are  the  same  and  dif- 
fer in  nothing.  If  thou  shouldst  confess  that  thou 
owest  to  Ann»us  or  Lucius  that  which  Seneca 
had  lent  thee,  thou  wouldst  only  change  the  name 
bat  not  the  creditor.  For  whether  thou  callest 
him  by  his  name  or  surname,  he  would  be  the 
same  man.  Call  him  as  thou  pleasest,  nature, 
fate,  or  fortune,  it  matters  not,  because  they  are 
all  the  names  of  the  self-same  God,  who  makes 
use  of  His  divine  providence  diversely. 

THE  HXJUAN  BACE. 

God  has  given  certain  gifts  to  the  whole  human 
nee,  from  which  nobody  is  excluded. 

THE  GOOD  AND  BAD. 

It  is  better  to  bestow  kindnesses  even  on  the 
had  for  the  sake  of  the  good  than  to  be  wanting  to 
the  good  on  account  of  the  bad» 


OOD  SENDBTH  BAIN  ON  THE  JUST  AND  THE 

UNJUST. 

Neither  was  a  law  able  to  be  imposed  on  the, 
falling  showers,  that  they  should  not  water  and 
overflow  the  fields  of  the  wicked  and  unjust. 

GBBAT  YIBTUES. 

It  is  not  without  reason  that  there  is  a  sacred 
recollection  of  gi*eat  virtues. 

THE  USE  OF  ADVEBSITY. 

Many  benefits  have  a  sad  and  rough  countenance, 
as  to  bum  and  cut  in  order  to  healing. 

So  Bhakespeare  C*  As  Tou  like  It,"  act  vi  sc.  1):-^ 

**  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity, 
Which  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head." 

^  TEACHEB. 

Thou  buyest  from  thy  instructor  in  the  liberal 
arts  an  inestimable  treasure,  liberal  studies,  and 
the  cultivation  of  thy  mind.  Therefore,  he  is  paid' 
not  the  price  of  the  thing,  but  of  his  labor,  be- 
cause he  is  withdrawn  from  his  own  business,  and 
devotes  himself  to  thy  service.  He  receives  the 
reward,  not  of  his  merits,  but  of  his  occupation. 

Bo  Hebrews  ziil.  17:— 

"  Obey  them  that  have  Ihe  rule  over  you,  and  submit  your- 
selves:, for  they  watch  for  your  souls,  as  they  that  must  give 
an  aooounf 

GOD  NEVEB  BEPENT8. 

God  never  repents  of  what  He  has  first  resolved 
upon. 

So  Numbers  zziil.  19:— 

*'God  is  not  a  man,  that  He  should  lie:  sefOer  the  son  of 
man,  that  He  should  repent:  hath  He  said  and  shall  He  not 
do  it?  or  hath  He  spoken,  and  shall  He  not  make  it  goodf ' 
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THE  OODS. 

There  is  nothing  external  to  them  that  can  con- 
strain the  gods,  their  eternal  and  inviolable  will  is 
a  law  to  them.  They  have  established  that  which 
they  do  not  intend  to  alter.  iToubtless  they  can- 
not stand  still  or  run  a  contrary  course,  because  it 
is  not  possible  for  them  to  err  from  the  best 
course,  and  because  they  have  determined  so  to 
go. 

WHAT  IB  TO   MAKE   US  BBTTEB   LIES   BEFOBB  US. 

Whatever  is  to  make  us  better  and  happy,  God 
has  placed  either  openly  before  us  or  close  to  us. 

TO    HAVE    AT    COMMAND    A    FEW   PBECEPTS    OF 

WISDOM. 

It  is  more  profitable  for  thee,  if  thou  hast  a  few 
precepts  of  wisdom,  that  they  should  be  ready  at 
thy  command  rather  than  thou  shouldest  learn 
many  things,  but  shouldest  not  have  thorn  for 
immediate  use. 

MAN  A   SOCIAL  ANIMAL. 

Man  is  a  social  animal,  and  born  to  live  to- 
gether so  as  to  regard  the  world  as  one  house. 

So  John  xiv.  S:— 

**  In  my  father^s  house  are  many  mansions." 
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SENECA. 


TKUTU. 

Truth  lies  wrapped  up  and  hidden  in  the  depths. 

Dr.  Waloott  <"  Birthday  Ode  *')  mjs:- 

"  The  sac^ee  say,  Dame  Truth  deligfats  to  dweQ~ 
Strange  maDaioix— in  the  bottom  of  a  weU. 

THB  GOODNESS  OF  GOD  TO  MAN. 

Like  the  best  of  parents,  who  smile  at  the  pas- 
sionate words  of  their  children,  the  gods  cease 
not  to  heap  kindnesses  on  those  who  look  with 
suspicion  on  their  author ;  but  having  alone  the 
power  to  do  good,  they  scatter  with  an"  impartial 
hand  their  kindnesses  on  all  peoples  and  nations. 
They  pour  rain  on  the  fields  at  the  proper  time, 
they  raise  the  waves  of  the  sea  with  the  wind, 
mark  the  seasons  by  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
stars,  moderate  winter  and  Summer  by  a  gentler 
temperature. 

SoActBziT.  17:—  ^ 

"  Nerertheleas  He  left  not  Himself  without  witnew,  in  that 
He  did  good,  and  gave  us  rain  from  heayen,  and  fruitful  sea- 
sons, filling  our  hearts  with  food  and  gladne«.** 

AN  OLD  MAN. 

There  is  nothing  more  disgraceful  than  that  an 
old  man  should  have  nothing  to  produce  as  a  proof 
that  he  has  lived  long  except  his  years. 

A  GOOD  CITIZEN. 

The  aid  of  a  good  citizen  is  never  without  a 
beneficial  effect;  for  he  assists  by  everything  he 
does,  by  listening,  by  looking  on,  by  his  presence, 
by  his  nod  of  approbation,  even  by  obstinate  si- 
lence, and  by  his  very  gait. 

TO  LIBOR  AGAINST   NATUBB  IB  TAIN. 

Where  the  mind  is  acting  under  constraint  the 
results  are  seldom  good :  when  nature  is  reluctant 
the  labor  is  lost. 

A  TBUSTY  FRIEND  A  REMEDY  FOR  A  TROURLED 

MIND. 

What  a  great  blessing  is  a  friend,  with  a  breast 
SO  trusty  that  thou  mayest  safely  bury  all  thy 
secrets  in  it,  whose  conscience  thou  mayest  fear 
less  than  thine  own,  who  can  relieve  thy  cares  by 
his  conversation,  thy  doubts  by  his  counsels,  thy 
sadness  by  his  good  humor,  and  whose  very  look 
gives  comfort  to  thee ! 

Zenophon  (Memor.  H.  Vw.  1)  says:— 
*'  For  what  horae  or  what  chariot  is  so  useful  as  a  useful 
friend/* 

ROOKS. 

A  large  library  is  apt  to  distract  rather  than  to 
instruct  the  learner;  it  is  much  better  to  confine 
thyself  to  a  few  authors  than  to  wander  at  random 
over  many. 

MOton  C*  Paradise  Regained,"  iv.  810)  says  of  hooks:— 

**  However,  many  books. 
Wise  men  have  said,  are  wearisome,  who  reads 
Incessantly,  and  to  his  reading  brings  not 
A  spirit  and  judgment  equal  or  superior, 
(And  what  he  brings  what  needs  he  elsewhere  seekf) 
Uncertain  and  unsettled  still  remains 
Deep  versed  in  books  and  shallow  in  himself.** 


CUSTOM. 


The  greatest  blessing  we  have  received  fm 
nature  is  that,  foreseeing  to  what  sorrows  w 
would  be  subject  in  this  world,  she  found  oat 
habit  as  a  remedy  to  soothe  us,  making  thereby 
the  greatest  calamities  quickly  familiar  and  sup- 
portable. No  one  could  endure  it,  if  adverntj 
continued  to  be  as  bitter  as  it  is  at  its  first  ap- 
proach. We  are  all  chained  to  fortune;  some  of 
us  have  a  golden  and  loose  chain,  others  a  tight 
and  base  one. 

PATIENCE  UNDER  SXrFFBBINQS. 

There  is  nothing  so  disagreeable  for  which  t 
patient  mind  may  not  find  some  comfort. 

So  Jeremiah  zxzi.  18:— 
**I  will  turn  their  mourning  into  J^y.** 
And  8  OoTinthians  iv.  8:— 

'*  We  aro  troubled  on  erery  side,  yet  not  dlrtvassed;  vests 
perplexed,  but  not  in  despair.** 

SOME  BELAZATION  TO  BE  GIVEN  TO  THB  mm. 

Some  relaxation  must  be  given  to  our  minds: 
rest  makes  them  better  and  more  active.  As  w« 
must  not  overwork  our  fertile  fields,  for  in  that, 
way  we  shall  soon  exhaust  them,  so  uninterrupted 
labor  destroys  the  power  of  men*s  minds. 

NO  OBEAT  WIT  WITHOUT  A  8P1CB  OF  FOLLY. 

No  great  wit  has  ever  existed  without  a  spice  of 
madness. 

8o  Diyden  (**  Absalom  and  Achltophel,*'  Part  L  L 168):- 

"  Qreat  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied. 
And  their  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide.** 

Aristotle  (Problemata  xxz.  1)  says:— 

"  Why,  all  who  are  bom  illustrious  either  In  pMlosn|*y, 
political  life,  poetiy  or  arts,  appear  to  have  a  spies  of  aasd- 
ness  in  them." 

A  GBEAT  FOBTUNE  18  A  OBEAT  BKBYTFUDB. 

A  great  fortune  is  a  great  servitude. 

THE  bOUI<. 

Now  the  soul  of  my  brother,  released  as  it  wei« 
from  a  lengthened  imprisonment,  at  length  rejoioei 
to  be  its  own  master,  enjoying  the  view  of  the 
nature  of  things,  and  looking  down  from  on  higli 
on  all  human  things,  while  it  looks  more  closely 
at  divine  thing^  the  reason  of  which  it  had  Icmg 
sought  in  vain. 

FIBMNB88  OF  8PIBIT. 

Not  to  feel  our  misfortunes  is  not  to  be  a  nuUr 
and  not  to  submit  to  them  is  not  to  be  a  man  of 
spirit. 

PBOOF  OF  A.CBBATOB. 

It  would  be  labor  lost  to  show  at  present  ^t 
this  mighty  frame  of  the  world  could  not  be  msiiH 
tained  without  some  governor,  and  that  this  regu- 
lar course  of  the  stars  is  not  directed  by  chance. 

So  Fnlm  taody.  16:— 

"The  dayisThtaie,  the  night  also  hThiae:  Tkotthsstfi* 
pared  the  light  and  the  son.** 


SENECA. 
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THB  PATEBNAL  AFFECTIOH  OF  GOD. 

Between  good  men  and  God  there  is  a  friendship 
irhich  yirtue  conciliates;  a  friendship,  do  I  say? 
fea,  a  kindred  and  similitude;  for  that  a  good 
man  is  God's  disciple  and  imitator,  and  His  true 
offspring,  whom  that  magnifioent  Father,  no  softly 
»zacter  of  virtue,  doth  after  the  manner  of  severe 
parents  educate  hardly. 

VIBTUE. 

Virtue  withers  away  if  it  has  no  opiK>6ition. 

THE  CHA8TI8EMEKT  OF  ODD. 

Are  you  surprised  if  God,  who  is  most  loving  of 
be  good,  and  who  wishes  that  they  should  he  as 
jDod  and  excellent  as  possible,  gives  them  that 
idnd  of  fortune  by  which  they  are  tried? 

80  Hebrews  ziL  6:— 

"•  For  whom  the  Lord  loveth  He  chaBteneth,  and  scouigeth 
Bvoy  son  whom  He  reoeiveth." 

A  MAS  STRUG  6LIK0  WITH  AOVSBSITT. 

Behold  a  sjiectacle  to  which  God  may  worthily 
torn  his  attention;  behold  a  match  worthy  of  God, 
llyrave  man  hand-in-hand  with  adverse  fortune, 
tt  least  if  he  has  challenged  the  combat. 

TO  CONQUEB  WITHOUT  DANGER. 

He  knows  that  the  man  is  overcome  inglorioasly, 
who  is  overcome  without  danger. 

OoTDdlle  (Od.  IL  S)  saja:— 

**We  triumph  without  glory  when  we  oonquer  without 
duger." 

THB  MAir  UNTRIED  BT  ADTERSITY. 

There  is  no  one  more  unfortunate  than  the  man 
who  has  never  been  unfortunate,  for  it  has  never 
been  in  his  power  to  try  himself. 

BoProrerbsLSS:— 

"The  pitMpertty  of  fools  ahaU  destroj  them." 

CALAMITY. 

Calamity  is  an  opportunity  to  show  one's  virtue. 

So  2  Timothy  ill.  12:— 

''Tea,  and  all  thatwffl  live  godly  In  OirlstJeeai  shall  suffer 
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ADTERSITY. 

Great  men  rejoice  in  adversity  Just  as  brave  sol- 
diers triumph  in  war. 

80  9  Ooriothlaas  vlL  4:^ 

"  I  am  exceeding  Joyful  In  all  our  trihulatlon." 

CONTEMPT  OP  DANGER. 

Constant  exposure  to  danger  will  inspire  con- 
tempt for  it. 

MISERY. 

Hfe  tries  gold,  misery  tries  brave  men. 
tiwwmont  and  Fletcher  ("The Triumph  of  Honor,"  ac.  1) 

**  Calamity  la  maa'a  true  touchstone.** 
SoSlrachiLS:— 

''For  gold  is  tried  in  the  fire,  and  acceptable  men  in  the  fur- 
noeof  adrerrity/* 


THE  FATE  OF  ALL  APPOINTED  RY  QOD. 

He  that  is  the  former  and  creator  of  all  has  ap- 
pointed their  fates. 

So  Paalm  cxzxiz.  16:— 

**  Thine  eyes  did  aee  my  aubetance,  yet  being  unperfect;  and 
in  thy  book  all  my  members  were^rritten,  which  in  continu- 
ance were  fashioned,  when  as  yet  there  were  none  of  them.** 

CLEMENCY  RECOMES  A  PRINCE. 

Clemency  becomes  no  one  more  than  a  king  or. 
prince. 

A  GREAT  ICIND. 

A  great  piind  becomes  a  great  fortune. 

BIN. 

Although  a  man  has  so  well  purged  his  miad 
that  nothing  can  trouble  or  deceive  him  any  more, 
yet  he  reached  his  present  innocence  through  sin. 

THE  POWERFUL. 

Even  as  lightning  causes  danger  to  few,  but 
fear  to  all;  so  the  punishments  of  mighty  poten- 
tates are  more  full  of  fear  than  of  evil,  and  not 
without  reason.  For  in  him  that  has  power,  all 
men  considers  not  what  he  does,  but  what  he  may 
do. 

THE  AFFECTION  OF  SURJECTS, 

The  love  of  subjects  is  an  invincible  protection. 

SEVERITY. 

Severity,  if  it  be  too  frequently  used,  loses  its 
authority,  which  is  its  chief  use. 

THE   DIVINITY. 

The  divinity  requires  no  aid,  and  is  not  able  to 
be  injured. 

THE  LIFE  OF  MAN. 

The  whole  life  of  man  is  nothing  else  than  a 
journey  towards  death. 

80  Jeremiah  xxi.  8:— 

"  I  set  before  you  the  way  of  life  and  the  way  of  death." 

A  REOINNINO  AND    END  TO  EVERYTHINa. 

Whatever  begins  also  ends. 
.    80  1  Corinthians  vii.  81  :— 
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'  The  fashion  of  this  world  paaseth  away. 


AVARICE. 

Nothing  is  too  much  to  the  avaricious  mind, 
even  a  little  is  en($ugh  for  nature. 

So  EoclesiaBtes  v.  10:— 

"  He  that  loveth  sUver  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  silTor." 

WHAT  IS  MAN? 

What  is  man?  A  weak  and  frail  body.  What  fs 
man?  Only  a  broken  vessel,  and  easily  broken  by 
the  slightest  movement. 

So  Psalm  vlli.  4:— 

**  What  Is  man,  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him?  and  the  son 
of  man,  that  Thou  visitest  him?  ** 
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DBATH. 


Beatli  is  the  oIcm  and  release  from  all  the  pains 
of  life. 

So  2  Timothy  ir.  %:— 

^*  Henceforth  there  to  laid  up  forme  a  crown  of  righteous- 
ness,  which  the  Lord,  th#  righteous  Judge,  ehall  give  me  at 
that  day ;  and  not  to  me  only,  but  unto  all  them  alao  that  love 
Utoiqqpearing. 
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dea.tr. 

Death  is  to  be  wished  for  by  the  most  prosper- 
ous. 

TBS    PAST. 

In  the  great  inQonstaucy  and  crowd  of  events 
nothing  is  certain  except  the  past 

TIME. 

Some  portion  of  our  time  is  taken  from  us  by 
force;  another  portion  is  stolen  from  us;  and  an- 
,  other  slips  away.  But  the  most  disgraceful  loss  is 
that  which  arises  from  our  own  negligence;  and  if 
thou  wilt  seriously  observe,  thou  shalt  perceive 
that  a  great  part  of  life  flits  from  those  who  do 
evil,  a  greater  from  those  who  do  nothing,  and  the 
whole  from  those  who  do  not  accomplish  the  bus- 
iness which  they  think  that  they  are  doing. 

80  Paahn  xc  9:— 

*'  We  spend  our  years  as  a  tale  that  tetold." 

TIME. 
While  life  is  frittered  away,  it  is  passing  on. 

WHEN  ECONOMY  IB  TOO  LATE. 

When  we  have  reached  the  end  of  our  property, 
it  is  too  l«te  then  to  become  eoonomioaL 

Heslodus  {'EpYOf  809)  says:— 

**  ^laringnesB  to  too  late  at  the  bottom/' 

THE  HAN  THAT  IS  BEALLT  POOR. 

It  is  not  the  man  who  has  little,  but  he  who  de- 
sires more,  that  is  poor. 

A  FREQUENT  CHANGE  IS  NOT  GOOD. 

The  plant  which  is  often  transferred  does  not 
prosper. 

THE  MAN  WHO  IB  EYBBTWHEBE. 

The  man  who  is  everywhere  is  nowhere. 

WHAT  TO  ADMIRE. 

Let  the  man,  who  shall  enter  our  house,  admire 
ourselves  rather  than  our  furniture. 

NO  SATISFACTION  WITHOUT  A  COMPANION. 

* 

There  is  no  satisfaction  in  any  good  without  a 
companion. 

PRECEPTS  CONTRASTED  WITH  EXAMPLE. 

The  road  by  precepts  is  tedious,  by  example  short 
efficacious. 


80  SOorinthtons  Ix.  S:- 

**  Your  zeal  has  provoked  veiy  many." 

MSN  LEARN  BY  TEACHING  0THBB8. 

Me)^  while  they  teach,  learn. 


THE  WEAKNESS  OP  IIAV. 

I  indeed  acknowledge  my  weakness.  Whsthi^ 
pens  to  the  sick,  that  befalls  us  vrhoee  souhaif 
recovered  after  a  long  disease. 

80  PMdm  xxzU.  5:— 

**Iaaknow]edged  my  afai  mito  thee,  aad  nrine  t^qatbfktm 
Inothld.  I  said,  I  wfll  eenfeaB  my  tgan^if  torn  linb 
Lord;  and  thou  forgavest  the  iniqul^  of  mj  stai.*' 

LOYB. 

If  thou  wishest  to  be  loved,  love. 

80  FroTerbs  ritt.  17:— 

"  I  love  them  that  lore  me." 

THE  MIND. 

My  all  I  cany  vrith  me. 

BOW  TO  LXVB. 

Live  with  men  as  if  God  saw  you;  convene  with 
God  as  if  men  heard  yon. 

WITHOUT  EYIL  DESIRES. 

Then  know  that  thou  art  freed  from  all  evil  de- 
sires, when  thou  hast  reached  that  point  that  Un 
aakest  nothing  of  God  except  what  thou  caaftask 
openly. 

SoBomanaitt,  t:^ 

"  And  be  not  oonf ormed  to  this  world ;  bat  be  ye  tranfoiMi 
by  the  renewing  of  your  mind,  that  ye  may  prove  wbst  h  tint 
good,  and  aooeptable,  and  perfect  win  of  God.** 

THE  EXAMPLE  OF  THS  GOOD. 

We  must  choose  some  good  man,  aad  place  hn 
always  before  onr  eyes,  tiiat  we  may  live  as  if  ke 
wore  looking  at  us,  and  do  all  as  if  he  saw  sl 
We  should  have  some  one  to  whoee  maniien  «e 
may  conform  our  own. 

Sol  Peter  iL  21:— 

"  Leaving  us  an  example  that  ye  should  fallow  Hii*fft' 

YICES  NOT  TO  BE  BEMOYSD  BY  WISDOM. 

Ko  wisdom  can  remove  the  natural  vices  of  the 
body  or  mind ;  what  is  infixed  or  inbred  may  be 
allayed  by  art,  not  subdued. 

WE  CANNOT   BE  DEPBIYED  OF  PAST   ENJOTMBltT. 

When  we  retire  to  rest,  let  vs  joyfully  and  ces* 
tentedly  say:  **  I  have  lived  and  finished  Iht 
course  which  Fortune  had  given  me."  If  God 
grant  us  to-morrow,  let  us  receive  it  with  thank* 
fulness.  Thrice  happy  is  he,  and  thoroagbtf 
master  of  himself,  who  can  look  forward  to  t^ 
morrow  without  anxiety.  Whoever  has  said,**! 
have  lived,"  rises  daily  to  the  acquisition  of  gain. 


"sufficient  to  THE  DAY  IS  THE  EVIL 

TRBBaOr." 

Be  not  wretched  before  the  time;  since  tk 
things  which  thou  thinkest  to  be  impending  per- 
haps will  never  happen,  at  all  events  have  not  jf^  \ 
happened.  Therefore  some  things  torment  si  ] 
more  than  they  ought;  some  things  torment  ni  | 
before  they  ought;  some  things  torment  m  «k<s  | 
they  ought  not  to  do  it  at  all. 

60  Matthew  rl.  84  :— 

**  Take  therefore  no  thought  for  the  moirow;  for  the  W  i 
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TOW  8)»aQ  takB  tfaon^  for  the  tfaingB  «f  Itwlf.   Sufflcieftt 
unto  the  day  is  tbe  evil  thereof  .** 

POLLY. 

Among  otlier  ills,  folly  has  this  also,  that  it  is 
altrays  beginniiig  to  live. 


now  TO  LlVlt. 

If  thou  live  according  to  nature,  thou  wilt  neyer 
be  poor;  if  afoooiding  to  the  opinions  of  the  world, 
thou  wilt  never  be  rich* 

DKBT. 

A  slight  debt  makes  a  man  a  debtor,  a  heavy 
one  an  enemy. 

ICSN  OF  OEKnTB.. 

There  will  come  after  us  a  long  course  of  ages; 
a  few  men  of  greait  genius  will  raise  their  heads, 
and  though  by  and  by  about  to  sink  into  the  same 
silent  tomb,  they  will  resist  the  forgetfulness  of 
mankind,  and  keep  themselves  a  long  time  in 
reputation. 

or  men  of  genloB,  Lowell  in  Us  poem  **  An  Incident  In  • 
Bsilroed  Ckur,"  written  in  184S,  thus  speaks :~ 
"  It  may  be  f^orfous  to  write 
ThoQgiLtB  that  slian  glad  tlie  two  or  three 
Hi|^  aoidSi  jike  those  ter  stars  tha^  oome  in  sight 
Onoe  in  a  century ; 
t  Bat  better  far  it  is  to  speak 

I  One  simple  word,  whidi  now  and  then 

Shall  waken  their  free  nature  in  the  weak 
And  frismdlMS  sons  of  men." 

BKonnnvo  to  livs. 

It  is  a  tedious  thing  to  be  always  beginning  life: 
they  live  badly  who  always  begin  to  live. 

It  is  base  to  speak  one  thing  and  to  Ihink 
another :  how  much  more  base  is  it  to  write  one 
thing  and  think  another. 

8KLF-BB8f*ECT. 

When  thou  hast  profited  so  much  that  thou 
lespectest  even  thyself,  thou  mayest  let  go  thy 
tutor. 

Pope  C*Bsaaj  on  Man,**  Bp.  ir.  L  966)  speaks  thus  of 


"  One  self -^pproring  hour  whole  years  outweighs 
Of  stupid  starers  and  of  loud  husoM.'** 

BBATH. 

It  is  uncertain  in  what  place  death  may  await 
tiiee:  therefore  expect  it  in  every  place. 

TBirrH. 

Tmfh  is  open  to  all  men,  she  is  not  yet  alto- 
gether laid  hold  of;  much  is  still  left  to  futurity. 

FBIEKBSHIP. 

Friendship  always  does  good,  love  also  some- 
iinies  is  injurious. 

AK  OLD  MA27. 

It  is  an  absurd  and  base  thing  to  see  an  old 
nan  at  his  A,  B,  C.  We  should  lay  up  in  our 
youth  what  we  are  to  make  use  of  in  our  old  age. 


MANNBBS. 

Fortune  has  no  power  over  manners. 

PSECBPTS. 

Precepts  are  much  the  same  as  seed;  though 
small  at  first,  they  effect  much. 

So  Matthew  ziil  81:— 

'"The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  a  grafai  of  mustard  Med." 

THB  koblb-mhtdbd. 

'  A  noble  mind  has  this  excellence  in  it,  that  it  is 
incited  to  honorable  deeds.  There  is  no  high- 
minded  man  that  is  delighted  with  base  and  con- 
temptible things;  the  very  appearance  of  mighty 
objects  invites  him  and  rouses  his  faculties. 

So  Eiekiei  zxxvi.  86,  27:— 

**  A  new  heart  also  will  I  give  you,  and  a  new  sphit  will  I 
put  within  you;  and  I  will  take  away  the  stony  heart  out  of 
your  flesh,  and  I  will  give  you  an  heart  of  flerii.  And  I  will 
put  my  Spirit  within  you,  and  cause  you  to  walk  in  my 
statutes,  and  ye  shall  ke^  my  judgments,  and  do  tbeoL** 

A  VICIOUS  AGE. 
What  were  vices  once  are  now  the  fashion.. 

THAT  WHICH  IS  HASTY. 

Nothing  is  well  ordered  which  is  hasty  and  pre- 
cipitate. 

GOD  IB  IN  us. 

God  is  nigh  to  thee,  He  is  with  thee,  He  is  in 
thee;  I  tell  Uiee,  O  Lucilius,  a  holy  spirit  resideth 
within  us,  an  observer  and  guardian  of  our  good 
and  our  bad  doings,  who,  as  He  hath  been  dealt 
with  by  us,  so  He  dealeth  with  us;  no  man  is  good 
without  God. 


So  Romans  viii.  0:— 

'*  If  so  be  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dweU  hi  you. 
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THB  MDTD. 

A  great  and  sacred  spirit  talks  indeed  within  us, 
but  cleaves  to  its  divine  original. 

So  1  John  Iv.  16:— 

''  God  is  love,  and  he  that  dwelleth  in  fove,  dwelleth  bi  God, 
and  God  in  him.** 

PUNISHMENT  OP  WICBBDNB8B. 

There  is  no  greater  punishment  of  wickedness 
than  that  it  is  dissatisfied  with  itself  and  its 
deeds. 

NOTHING  GBBAT  IN   ITSBLP. 

Whatever  is  high  in  the  places  near  it  is  gve»t 
there  where  it  rises  up  :  for  greatness  has  no  oer*, 
tain  measure^  comparison  either  raises  or  depresses 
it 

GOOD  CONSCIENCE. 

A  good  conscience  may  have  a  crowd  around,  a 
bad  is  even  in  solitude  anxious  and  care-worn.  If 
thou  dost  what  is  honorable,  all  may  know;  if  thou 
actest  basely,  what  boots  it  that  no  one  knows, 
when  thou  thyself  knowest.  O  miserable  man,  if 
thou  despisest  such  a  witness. 
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-    PEDIORES. 

If  there  is  anything  good  in  philosophy,  it  is  this, 
that  it  does  not  regard  nobility.  All,  if  we  look 
back  to  their  first  origin,  are  sprung  from  the 
gods. 

THE  GENTLEMAN. 

Who  is  the  gentleman?  He  that  is  well  prepared 
by  nature  for  virtue.  It  does  not  make  a  noble- 
man to  have  his  court  full  of  smoky  images.  No 
man  lived  for  our  glory,  neither  is  tliat  which  was 
before  us  oUrs.  The  mind  makes  the  nobleman, 
which  enables  us  to  rise  from  the  basest  condition 
above  fortune. 

Spenser,  in  his  *'  Faerie  Queen  "  (yi.  8,  l),  thus  speaks  of 
the  man  of  gentle  manners:^ 

"  True  is,  that  whilome  that  good  poet  said. 
The  gentle  mind  by  gentle  deeds  is  known, 
For  a  man  by  nothing  is  so  well  bewray'd 
As  by  his  manners/' 
Tennyson  C*  In  Memoriam,"  cant,  x.)  says:-^ 

**■  The  grand  old  name  of  gentleman 
Defamed  by  every  charlatan, 
And  soiled  with  aU  ignoble  use." 

BOOKS. 

« 

It  is  not  how  many  books  thou  hast,  but  how 
good ;  careful  reading  profiteth,  while  that  which 
is  full  of  variety  delighteth. 

Milton  (Areopagitica)  says:— 

*' A  good  book  is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  masterspirit, 
embahned  and  treasured  up  on  pmpose  to  a  life  beyond  life." 

VICES  USTDBB  THE  NAME  OF  VIRTUES. 

Yices  creep  upon  us  under  the  name  of  virtues. 

So  Ephesians  vi.  11  :— 

''To  stand  against  the  wUeaof  the  devil/' 

TO-MOBBOW.- 

Examine  each  individual,  and  consider  the 
whole  world,  and  you  will  find  that  there  is  no 
man's  life  that  is  not  aiming  at  to-morrow. 

DBES8. 

He  is  very  silly  who  values  a  man  either  by  his 
dress  or  by  his  condition,  which  is  wrapped  about 
him  like  a  garment. 

MANNEBS. 

Each  giveth himself  manners:  chance  bestoweth 
his  office  in  life. 

THE  GOOD  AND  THE  BAD. 

Oood  habits  have  this  advantage  among  other 
things,  that  they  give  pleasure  to  those  who  pos- 
sess them,  and  are  an  enduring  possession;  where- 
as the  evil-inclined  are  fickle,  often  changing, 
never  for  the  better,  but  to  something  else. 

LOVE, 

Love  cannot  be  mingled  with  foar. 

THE  SELFISH. 

No  man  can  live  happily  who  regards  himself 
Uone,  who  turns  everything  to  his  own  advantage; 


thou  must  live  for  another  if  thou  wishest  to  life 
for  thyself. 

So  Qalatlans  v.  14:~ 

'*  Thou  Shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 

SWIFTNESS  OF  TIME. 

The  swiftness  of  time  is  infinite,  as  is  still  men 
evident  when  we  look  back  upon  the  past. 
Young  says:— 

**  We  take  no  note  of  tfane 
But  from  its  loss.** 

LANQUAOB  OF  TBUTH. 

The  language  of  truth  is  simple. 
.^Ischylus  (Fr.)  says:— 

For  the  words  of  truth  are  simple." 
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OBIOINAL  BIN. 

To  no  man  comes  a  good  mind  before  an  eviL 


Thou  inquirest  what  liberty  isf  To  be  slave  tv 
nothing,  to  no  necessity,  to  no  accidents,  to  keep 
Fortune  at  arm's  length. 

SELFrBUFFICIENT. 

Nobody  is  sufficient  of  himself  to  escape  frasi 
the  difficulties  of  life;  some  one  must  lend  a  help- 
ing hand,  some  one  must  bring  us  out. 

8o  Matthew  vlii.  17:— 

*'  Himself  took  om-  infinnities,  and  bare  our  sJekneBsea'* 

And  Luke  xix.  10:— 

*'  For  the  Son  of  man  is  come  toseek  and  to  save  that  wUd 

lost.'* 


THE  STBUOOLE  OF  THE  FLESH  AND  THE  SPHUT. 

What  is  this,  Lucilius,  that  draggeth  us  one  mj 
when  we  wish  to  go  another,  and  urges  us  to  the 
point  whence  we  wish  to  recede?  What  is  it  tiitt 
struggles  with  our  souls,  and  does  not  allow  us  to 
will  anything  once? 

So  Romans  vU.  18:— 

"For  I  know  that  in  me  (that  is,  in  my  flesh)  dweOeth » 
good  thing:  for  to  will  Is  present  with  me;  butbowtoperfom 
that  which  is  good  I  find  not** 

OLD  AOE. 

None  of  us  is  the  same  in  old  age  that  we  were 
in  youth. 

FORTUNE. 

Fortune  cannot  take  away  that  which  she  bii 
not  given. 

SELF-INSPECTION. 

The  ancients  thought  that  self-inspection  was 
particularly  necessary  for  repentance,  particalarlj 
as  without  it  the  life  of  man  was  not  possible. 

So  Psalm  czxzix.  8S,  94:— 

"  Search  me,  O  God,  and  know  my  heart;  toy  on.  tad 
know  my  thoughts:  and  see  if  there  bb  any  wicked  waf  i* 
me,  and  lead  me  in  ttie  way  ereriasting.** 

DEATH. 

"  Before  old  age  I  took  care  to  live  wdl,  in  old 
age  I  took  care  to  die  well;  but  to  die  well  is  t» 
die  willingly. 
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TO  DO  A  TBHrO  -WILLIKGLY. 

1  maintain  that  be  who  willingly  submits  to  an- 
liher  man's  command  has  escaped  fi*om  the  most 
niel  part  of  servitude, — ^that  is  to  8ay»  to  do  that 
tfaich  he  is  unwillinf^  to  do.  The  most  miserable 
tan  is  not  he  that  has  a  command  put  upon  him, 
at  the  man  that  does  it  against  his  will. 

BICHSS. 

The  shortest  road  to  riches  is  \yf  the  contempt 
I  riches. 

80  Matthew  tI.  88:— 

**BatBeek  ye  fML  the  Ungdom  of  God,  and  HJa  rfgfateoua- 

bb;  and  all  tbeee  things  shall  be  added  unto  you." 
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NOT  X08T,  BUT  GONE  BEFOBS. 

,  Let  US  think,  therefore,  dearest  Lucilius,  that 
re  shall  soon  arrive  at  that  place  whither  we 
jrieve  that  he  has  reached.  And  perhaps  (if  only 
he  idea  of  the  wise  is  correct  and  some  place  or 
ither  receives  us)  he,  whom  we  imagine  to  lost, 
08  only  gone  before  us. 

CUB  PBEDBCE88OB8. 

Thoae  who  have  been  before  ud  have  done  much, 
mt  have  not  finished  anything;  yet  they  are  to 
M  looked  up  to  and  worshipped  as  gods. 

A  OBEAT  MAN  MAT  ISSUE  FBOM  A  COTTAGE. 

A  great  man  may  spring  from  a  cottage;  a  vir- 
loous  and  great  soul  may  be  enclosed  in  a  de- 
tormed  and  mean  body. 

VIBTUB  LOOKS  KOT  BACK. 

It  is  not  allowed  to  virtue  to  go  back. 

80  Lake  Ix.  83:— 

"And  Jesus  said  imto  him.  No  man,  haTing  put  his  hand 
b  the  plough,  and  looking  back.  Is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of 

Bod." 

TO  UVB. 

Mere  life  is  not  a  blessing,  but  to  live  well. 

FBAB  OF  DEATH. 

It  is  folly  to  die  from  fear  of  death. 

THE  EKBOBS  OF  THE  HUMAN  MIND. 

Our  mind  is  darkened  to  perceive  the  truth. 

'SoEpheslansiT.  18:— 

.  *'HaTing  the  understanding  darkened  because  of  the  bUnd- 

IMBOC  their  heart.** 

WISDOM  NOT  TO  BE  ACQUIBED  EASILY. 

Ab  wool  imbibes  at  once  certain  colors  and 
others  it  does  not,  unless  it  has  been  frequently 
waked  and  doubly-dyed:  so  tliere  are  certain 
kinds  of  learning  which,  on  being  acquired,  are 
thorou^^hly  mastered;  but  philosophy,  unless  she 
sinks  deeply  into  the  soul  and  has  long  dwelt 
there,  and  has  not  given  a  mere  coloring  but  a 
d^  dye,  performs  none  of  the  things  which  she 
had  promised. 


TEACHEB0. 

The  young  generate  and  look  up  to  their  teach- 
ers. 

80  Hebrews  ziiL  7:— 

**  Remember  them  that  have  the  rule  over  you." 

GOD  IN  MAN. 

The  gods  stretch  out  their  hand  to  those  that 
ascend.  Dost  thou  wonder  that  man  goes  to  the 
gods  ?  God  comes  to  men,  nay,  what  is  nearer, 
comes  into  men.  There  is  not  any  soul  that  is 
good  without  Gk)d. 

THT  WILL  BE  DONS.  ^ 

Let  that  please  man  which  has  pleased  God. 

So  Matthew  vi.  10:— 

'*  Thy  will  be  done-in  earth  as  it  is  In  heaTeiL** 

8I19CEBITT. 

Let  us  speak  what  we  feel,  let  us  feel  what  we 
speak,  let  our  conversation  be  in  accordance  with 
our  life. 

TAKE  CABE  LEST  THOU  FALL. 

There  is  nobody  outside  the  danger  of  vice,  ex- 
cept the  man  who  has  wholly  driven  it  from  him. 

So  1  Corinthians  x.  IS:— 

"  Wherefore,  let  him  that  tlUnketh  he  standeth  take  heed 
lest  he  fall." 

TO  LEABN. 

Thou  must  learn  as  long  as  thou  art  ignorant, 
and,  if  we  give  credit  to  the  proverb,  so  long  as 
thou  livest. 

WISDOM. 

It  has  happened  to  no  one  to  be  wise  by  chance. 

TBUTH  AND  FALSEHOOD. 

Truth  will  never  be  tedious  to  him  that  travels 
through  the  nature  of  things;  it  is  falsehood  that 
gluts  us. 

OUB  QENIUS. 

To  each  of  us  a  god  is  given  to  be  our  guide 
through  life,  not  indeed  of  the  higher  kind,  but 
one  of  a  lower  degree. 

So  Matthew  xvli.  10:— 

**  Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones:  for 
I  say  unto  s^ou,  That  in  heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold 
Uie  face  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.** 

FALSEHOOD. 

Falsehood  is  of  slight  texture;  it  is  pellucid,  if 
thou  lookest  closely  at  it. 

GOODNESS. 

It  is  not  goodness  to  be  better  than  the  very 
bad. 

WE  SHALL  ALL  MEET  AGAIN. 

There  will  come  some  time,  which  will  join  and 
place  us  together. 

So  John  ▼.  2B,  SO:— 

*'  For  the  hour  is  coming,  in  the  which  all  that  are  in  the 
graves  shall  hear  His  voice  and  shall  come  f  ortii ;  they  that 
have  done  good,  unto  the  resurrection  of  Hfe." 
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WHAT  18  nOirOBJLBLS. 

If  what  fhou  d6e8t  be  honoiable,»  let  all  know 
it 

80  Matthew  t.  15  :— 

**  Neither  do  men  U^^t  a  eaadle,  and  pat  It  under  a  boshel, 
hut  on  a  oandleettok;  and  It  giveth  l%ht  unto  all  that  are  In 
tliehoiMe." 

THB  DiynnTT  of  the  boui*. 

Our  Bool  will  have  wherewith  to  congratulate  it- 
self, when,  emerging  from  this  darkness  in  which 
it  is  inyolved,  it  shall  behold  no  dim  light,^  but  the 
brightness  of  day,  and  be  restored  to  its  own 
beaven,  recoyering  the  place  which  it  enjoyed  at 
the  moment  of  its  birth.  Its  first  origin  summons 
it  aloft. 

So  Johnzril.  5:— 

"And  now,  O  Father,  glorlfj  Thou  me  with  thine  own 
self  with  the  glory  which  I  had  frtXh  Thee  before  the  world 


TRUTH  ALWAYS  THB  SAME. 

Truth  is  always  the  same  in  every  part  of  it. 

THE  POOB  MAM. 

The  poor  man  laughs  of  tener  and  more  securely. 

THE  widow's  mite. 

Often  what  is  given  is  small,  the  result  from  it 
is  great 

80  Mark  ^.  48  :- 

**Thi«  poo^  widow  haih  cast  more  tn  than  all  they  which 
ha^e  cast  into  the  treasury. 


TBB  WOBL  )» 

The  world  is  the  mighty  temple  of  the  god^ 

BoIsalahlxvL  1  :— 

"  Hie  heaven  is  my  throne»  and  the  eaKh  li  my  fooMool : 
where  it  the  hooM  that  ye  build  milometaad 
place  of  iqy  reit  ?  *' 

THE  WOBSB  TO  BE  GOVEBBED  BT  THE  B 

For  it  IB  the  arrangement  of  nature  that  the 
worse  should  \^  ruled  by  the  better. 


TIME. 

Time  will  destroy  all  traces  even  of  those 
which  thou  now  caUest  magnificent  and  noUe. 

So  Matthew  xziv.  9  :— 

"Tliereahan  not  be  left  here  one  stone  upon 
shall  not  be  thrown  down." 


FATES. 

It  is- tedious  to  recount  all  the  ways  of  the  f 


FOLLT. 

It  is  rashness  to  condemn  that  of  which  thon  art 
ignorant. 


tt 


A  GOOD  MAN. 


Ko  man  expresses  such  a  respect  and  devotion 
to  virtue  as  he  does,  who  forfeits  the  repute  of  be- 
ing a  good  man,  that  he  may  not  lose  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  such. 

BETIBEMBNT. 

Retirement  without  study  is  death,  and  the  g^ve 
of  a  living  man. 

OOD  IS  BVEBYWRBRE  PRESENT. 

Of  what  consequence  is  it  that  anything  should 
be  concealed  from  man?  nothing  is  hidden  from 
God:  He  is  present  in  our  minds  and  comes  into 
the  midst  of  our  thoughts.  Comes,  do  I  say? — as 
if  He  were  ever  absent! 

80  Deuteronomy  zzzl.  21  :— 
**l  know  tiwir  imagination.** 

DBUNKENVESS. 

Drunkenness  is  nothing  else  than  voluntary 
madness. 

HIGH  koiroRS. 

The  path  to  the  honors  of  life  is  rough  and 
stormy. 

NATURE. 

Kature  does  not  bestow  virtue;  to  become  good 
is  an  art. 


No  man  is  free  who  is  a  slave  to  the  flesh. 

80  Romans  ▼!.  IS  :— 

*' Let  not  itn  therefore  reign  In  yonr  mortal  bo4y,  thas  je 
should  obey  it  in  the  taMli  Oereof. 


♦t 


LIFE. 

This  man  lived  not,  but  merely  had  an  abode  in 
this  life:  he  died  not  lately,  but  long  agow 

THB  POWBBS  OF  THB   MIND. 

The  powers  of  the  mind  are  Bonrished  aad  in- 
creased by  precepts. 

THE  BFFEOTB  OF  PBOBPEBITr. 

We  become  wiser  by  adversity,  prosper!^  de- 
stroys the  idea  of  what  is  right. 

KOBODT  EBBS  FOB  HIMSE2.P. 

Nobody  errs  for  himself  alone,  but  scatteis  his 
folly  ambng  his  neighbors  and  receives  theiis  in 
return. 

80  Luke  ▼!.  80:— 

'' Can  the  blind  lead  the  bDndt  shall  tbey  not  bolli  tel  ka» 
thediteh." 

GOOD  PBECEPTB. 

s 

Good  precepts,  if  they  are  often  found  in  thy 
mind,  are  equally  profltsble  as  good  examples. 

BESPECT  OF  PABBNTS. 

Respect  of  parents  curbs  the  spirit  and 

vices. 

SoProreitSx.  1:— 

"  A  wise  son  maketh  a  glad  father:  bof  a  fooBriinaii 
heaTiaesB  of  hto  mother." 


LOTE  CASTETH  OUt  FBAB. 

It  is  enouprh  for  God  that  He  is  worshipped 
loved;  love  cannot  be  mingled  with  fear. 


SMiiSCA. 
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80 1  Johnhr.  18:— 

'^Tlierelspofearinlove:  but  perfect  love  caateth  out  fear: 
became  fear  bath  torment.  He  tbat  f eareth  is  not  perfect  In 
loive.   We  love  Hbn,  becaoae  He  Ont  loved  OB." 

HOW  GOD  IS  TO  BB  PBOPITIATED. 

DoAt  thou  wish  to  propitiate  the  gods?  Be 
good.  Whoever  has  imitated  them,  has  shown 
sufficient  reyerencc. 

8d  1  Samuel  xv.  tt:— 

^'  fietaold  to  obey  is  better  tbaa  eaertfloe,  and  to  hearken 
than  the  fat  of  rams/*  ' 

And  Epheeiane  ▼.  1:— 

"  Be  ye  therefore  followers  of  €M,  as  dear  children." 

And  Hoeea  vi.  6:— 

'*  For  I  desired  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice;  and  the  knowledge 
of  God  more  than  burnt-offerings.** 

GOD  BBqUIBXS  HOT  SEBYANTS. 

God  requires  not  senrants;  He  is  tile  senrlmt  of 
mankind,  is  everywhere,  and  assists  all. 

So  Jeremiah  xzlii.  S8:— 

**  Am  I  a  God  at  hand,  safth  the  Lord,  and  not  a  Qod  afSr 
off." 

THB  UNION  OF  THE  HtTMAJT  BACE. 

The  society  of  man  is  like  a  vault  of  stones, 
which  would  fall  if  tiie  stones  did  not  rest  on  one 
another;  in  this  way  it  is  sustained. 

80  Bpheaians  li.  90, 81  :— 

**  And  are  buHt  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and 
prophets,  Jesus  Christ  Himself  being  the  chief  comer-stone; 
in  wlunn  all  the  building,  fitly  framed  together,  groweth  into 
SB  My  temple  in  the  Lord." 

<<DBAX  THY  BBEAJ>  TO  THE  HUlrGBT." 

It  ui  praiseworthy  for  a  maa  to  be  kind  to  his 
fellow-men.  Shall  we  command  him  to  succor  the 
shipwrecked,  to  show  the  wanderer  his  road,  to 
share  his  bread  with  the  hungry  ? 

SoIsaiahlviiL?:— 

"*  Is  it  not  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the  hongty,  and  that  thou 
bring  the  poor  that  art  cast  out  to  thy  house." 

UFS  IS  A  WAttFABE. 

But  life  is  a  warfare. 

80  Aschylus  CBum.  140)  says:  - 

'*  Reproach  springing  from  my  dreams  has  stniok  deep  into 
my  heart  and  soul,  like  the  charioteer^s  firmly-grasped  whip; 
I  feel  horror,  chill  horror,  oreep  over  me  from  the  never-pity- 
ing soouige.*^ 

VXCE. 

Thon  art  mistaken  if  thou  thinkest  the  vices  are 
bom  with  us;  they  have  supervened,  they  have 
come  upon  us. 

EVEBT  AOE  WILL  PBODUCE  A  CLODIUB. 

We  shall  find  Clodii  in  every  age,  seldom  Catos. 
We  are  prone  to  evil,  because  we  are  never  with- 
out a  leader  or  companion  on  our  downward  way. 

WHAT   IS   THE    PtTNIBHMENT  OF  TBAKSOBESSOBS  ? 

The  first  and  severest  punishment  of  sinners  is 
the  feeling  of  having  sinned ;  the  second  is 
always  afraid,  to  be  in  constant  dread,  t 
feeling  of  security.    We  must  confefi^'^a 
deeds   are  lashed  by  conscience,  ai^j^thatntlM^ 


greatest  torture  arises  on  this  account,  because 
never-resting  remorse  oppresses  and  scouiges  tiie 
mind,  no  confidence  being  placed  in  the  vouchers 
of  its  security. 

THE  GUILTY. 

It  belongs  to  the  guilty  to  tremble. 

So  Job  XT.  90:— 

"^  The  wicked  man  travaileai  with  painidl  his  days.** 

VICE  ALWAYS  EXISTS. 

l*hott  art  mistaken  if  thou  thinkest  lu^uiy  and 
the  neglect  of  good  manners,  and  other  things, 
which  every  man  finds  in  the  age  in  which  he  lives, 
are  the  imperfections  of  our  age.  It  is  the  nten, 
not  the  times,  that  are  the  cause  of  this.  No  age 
has  been  free  from  vice. 

Bo  Romans  v.  18:— 

"  Sin  is  not  impated  when  there  ft  no  law.** 

PBOSPBBITY  IS  A  FEEBLE  BEBD. 

He  leans  on  a  feeble  reed  who  takes  pleasure  (m 
what  is  ezteriial  to  himself. 

A  MimD  AKXIOUS  ABOUT  THE  FtJTUBB. 

The  mind  that  is  anxious  about  the  future  is 
wretched. 

Swain  wt^:^ 

"  Let  to-morrow  take  caie  of  to-morrow, 
Leave  things  of  the  futore  to  f^te; 
What's  the  use  to  anticipate  sorrow? 
Life's  troubles  oome  never  too  late.** 

And  Moore:— 

"  Bound,  round,  while  thus  we  go  round, 
The  best  thing  a  man  can  do. 
Is  to  make  it  at  least  a  meny-go-rouad. 
By— sending  the  wine  round  too.* 


n 


THB     MIND     16 


60PBBIOB     TO 
FOBTVNE. 


ETEBY    RIND    OF 


The  mind  is  the  master  over  every  kind  of  fort* 
une:  itself  acts  in  both  ways,  being  the  oiuse  of 
its  own  happiness  and  misery. 

AimCIPATIOK  OF  EVIL. 

There  is  nothing  so  wretched  or  foolish  as  to 
anticipate  misfortunes.  .What  madness  is  it  in 
your  expecting  evil  before  it  arrives? 

THE  FBAILTY  OF  MAK. 

Every  day,  every  hour,  shows  how  insignificant 
we  are,  and  by  a  fresh  proof  warns  us  if  we  forget 
our  frailty. 

DIGNITY. 

Dignity  increases  more  easily  than  it  begins. 

LIFE. 

What  a  foolish  thing  it  is  to  promise  ourselves  a 
long  life,  who  are  not  masters  of  even  to-morrow  t 
How  mad  are  they  who  live  on  long  hopes! 

KE  HASTE  TO  LIVE. 

f  e,  and  consider  each  day  as  • 
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6ENBCA. 


THB  HUIIAK  UIITD. 

The  mind  of  man  is  great  and  noble;  it  allows 
no  bounds  to  be  put  to  it  except  what  is  common 
and  with  God. 


THE  SXAMPLK  OF  THE   GOOD. 

Think  what  advantage  there  is  in  a  good  exam- 
ple; thou  wilt  know  that  the  presence  not  less  than 
the  memory  of  good  men  is  useful. 

So  John  vJlL  12:— 

'*  He  that  f oUoweth  me  shall  not  walk  in  rf^^rkn^BB.  but  shall 
ba^tlieUghtofUfe." 


»» 


TDCS. 

This  day,  which  thou  fearest  as  thy  last,  is  the 
birthday  of  eternity. 

80 1  Peter  L  8:— 

"Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
which,  according  to  his  abundant  merpj,  hath  begotten  us 
again  unto  a  Uvely  hope,  \>j  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ 
from  the  dead/* 

EVEBY  AGE   FEBTILS  IK   OBVIUB. 

No  age  is  shut  against  great  genius. 

DIFFICULT  THINGS. 

It  is  not  because  things  are  difficult  that  we  do 
jiot  dai*e  to  attempt  them,  but  they  are  difficult  be- 
cause we  do  not  dare  to  do  so. 

HOW  TO  GET  BID  OF  OUB  EVIL  PBOPENSITIES. 

If  thou  wishest  to  get  rid  of  thy  evil  propensi- 
ties, thou  must  keep  far  f rohi  evil  companions. 

80  Proverbs  i.  10:— 

**  My  son,  if  sinners  entice  thee,  consent  thou  not." 


A  BAD  CONSCIENCE. 

In  a  bad  conscience  some  things  may  make  a 
man  safe,  but  nothing  secure. 

8oIsalahlvii.ia:~ 

**  There  is  no  peace,  salth  nqy  Qod,  to  the  wicked/* 

BECONCILIATION. 

Let  thy  reconciliation  be  both  easy  and  un- 
doubted. 

So  Matthew  ▼.  96:— 

"  Agree  with  thine  adversaiy  quickly,  whilst  thou  art  in  the 
way  with  him/ 


»» 


HOW   TO   ESCAPE  ENVY. 

Thou  Shalt  escape  envy  if  thou  makest  no  show, 
if  thou  boastest  not  of  thy  fortunes,  if  thou  know- 
est  how  to  enjoy  them  thyself. 

WITT  WE   LEABN. 

We  acquire  learning  not  that  we  may  improve 
our  lives,  but  for  the  sakQ  of  learned  disputation. 

THE   NOBLE-MINDED. 

The  noble  spirit  is  that  which  gives  itself  up  to 
God,  whereas  he  is  recreant  and  mean  who  strug- 
gles against  and  thinks  ill  of  the  government  of 
tiie  world,  and  prefers  to  amend  the  gods  than 
himself. 


So  1  Peter  !▼.  19:— 

"  Wherefore,  let  them  that  suffer  according  to  the  wiD  rf 
Gk)d  commit  the  keeping  of  their  souls  to  H*m  in  wslkki^ 
as  unto  a  faithful  Creator/* 

FATE   LEADS   THE   WILLING. 

Fate  leads  the  willing  and  drags  the  unwilling. 

This  idea  of  Seneca  is  found  in  a  fragment  of  C)eantlies:-> 
''  ImA  me,  O  Jupiter,  both  thou  and  F^te;  wheresoever  I 
am  directed  by  you  I  shall  follow  without  ii*»rfiai*i»w 
if  I  am  unwilUng,  being  recalcitrant,  nevertheless  I 
obliged  to  foUow/* 

OLD   AGS. 

Old  age  is  an  incurable  disease. 

SOME  PASSIONS  ABE   MORE  EASILY  CUT  OFF  THAN 

BBOULATSD. 

Some  passions  cannot  be  regulated  but  must  be 
entirely  cut  off. 


LIKE  SPEECH,    LIKE  LIFE. 

Men's  conversation  resembles  their  kind  of 


THE   UNCEBTAINTY  OP  LIFE. 

Nothing  will  assist  thee  more  in  acquiring 
perance  in  all  things  than  the  constant  recollectioB 
how  short-lived  thou  art,  and  how  uncertain  too 
life  is. 

LOVE  OF  MONEY. 

From  the  time  that  money  began  to  be  regarded 
with  honor,  the  real  value  of  things  was  f  orgottoL 

Flato'says  of  the  rich  (Leg.  ▼.  748):— 

*'To  be  very  good  and  veiy  rich  is  Impoasihle;  tke  very 
rich  are  not  good/* 

So  Luke  xviii.  S4:— 

"  How  hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  Qod.'' 


»i 


CASE  OF  OUB  HEALTH. 

Nature  has  committed  to  us  the  care  of  what  be- 
longs to  us,,  but  if  thou  attendest  too  much  to  this 
it  is  a  fault. 

So  Ephesians  ▼.  89:— 

"For  no  man  ewer  yet  hated  his  own  flesh;  but  uourldMdi 
and  cherisheth  it»  eren  as  the  Lord  the  church.** 

YOUNG   MEN  OUT  OF  A  BANIKBOX. 

You  know  some  young  men,  with  beard  and  hair 
so  trimmed,  as  if  they  had  stepped  out  of  a  band- 
box, but  you  could  expect  nothing  great  from  sneh 
parties.  The  conversation  is  the  index  of  the 
mind. 

MONEY  FROM  ANY  SOURCE. 

They  do  not  inquire  why  and  whence,  but  only 
how  much  thou  possessest. 

THE  BEINQ  OF  60B  PROVED. 

We  are  wont  to  attribute  much  to  what  all  men 
presume;  with  us  it  is  an  argument  of  truth  that 
anything  seems  true  to  all,  as  that  there  are  gods, 
we  hence  collect,  for  that  all  men  have  engrafted 
in  them  an  opinion  concerning  gods,  neither  is 
there  any  nation  so  void  of  laws  or  good  msnoers, 
that  it  does  not  believe  tliat  there  are  some  £o^ 


8ILIVS  ITALICUB. 
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THB  BODT. 

ThiB  body  is  not  a  home,  but  a  place  of  enter- 
tainment, and  that  for  a  short  period. 

So  Ftalm  czix.  19:— 

"lam  a  stranger  in  theaarth.** 


NATUBB. 

Natore  has  given  to  us  the  seeds  of  knowledge, 
not  knowledge  itself. 

TO  STBIVE  AGAINST  NATURE. 

The  life  of  those  who  strive  against  nature  is  no 
otherwise  than  theirs  who  strive  against  the 
stream. 

THE  CAUSE  OF  OUR    M1SFOBTUXE8. 

One  of  the  causes  that  leads  us  to  misfortune  is, 
that  we  live  according  to  the  example  of  others, 
and  are  unwilling  to  submit  to  i*eason,  but  are  led 
astray  by  custom.  * 

So  Jeremiah  ziii.  88:— 

*'Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his 
ipote?  then  may  ye  also  do  good,  that  are  accustomed  to  do 

TAUB-BBABEBS. 

Tale-bearers  were  reputed  the  worst  sort  of 
men;  but  some  there  are  who  spread  vices.  The 
speech  of  these  sort  of  men  is  productive  of  much 
mischief;  for  although  it  hurts  not  instantly,  ^et 
it  leaves  some  seeds  in  the  mind,  and  it  follows  us 
even  when  we  have  left  them,  likely  hereafter  to 
enkindle  in  us  a  new  evil. 

VOYAGE  TO  INDIA  WE8TWABD. 

The  inquisitive  examiner  who  looks  around  him 
despises  the  narrow  limits  of  this  world  in  which 
he  dwells.  For  how  short,  after  all,  is  the  distance 
that  intervenes  between  the  remote  shores  of 
Spain  and  the  Indies!  a  space  passed  over  in  a 
very  few  short  days  if  a  favorable  wind  fills  his 

PBOOF  OF  THE   BIVINITY  OV  THE  BOUL. 

The  soul  has  this  proof  of  its  divine  origin,  that 
divine  things  delight  it. 

TBUTH  AND  BBBOB. 

There  is  an  end  to  truth :  error  is  never-ending. 

DISEASE  NOT  REMOVED    BY  THE  SPUENDOB 

ABOUND. 

It  matters  not  whether  you  place  the  sick  man 
on  a  wooden  bed  or  one  of  gold;  wherever  you  lay 
him,  he  carries  his  disease  along  with  him. 

GOD  LOVBTH  NOT  TEMPLES  MADE  WITH  HANDS. 

God  is  not  to  be  worshipped  with  sacrifices  and 
blood:  for  what  pleasure  can  He  have  in  the 
slaughter  of  the  innocent?  but  with  a  pure  mind, 
a  good  and  honest  purpose.  Temples  are  not  to 
be  built  for  Him  with  stones  piled  on  high:  God 
is  to  be  consecrated  in  the  breast  of  each. 

GOD. 

The  same  being  whom  we  call  Jupiter,  the 
wisest  men  regard  as  the  keeper  and  protector  of 


the  universe,  a  spirit  and  a  mind,  the  Lord  and 
Maker  of  this  lower  world,  to  whom  all  names  are 
suitable.  Wilt  thou  caU  him  Destiny?  Thou 
wilt  not  err.  On  him  depend  all  things,  and  all 
the  causes  of  causes  are  from  him.  Wilt  thou  call 
liim  Providence?  Thou  wilt  say  well.  For  it  is 
his  wisdom  that  provides  for  this  world  that  it  be 
without  confusion  and  proceed  on  its  course  with- 
out change.  Wilt  thou  call  him  Nature?  Thou 
wilt  not  commit  a  mistake.  For  all  things  have 
had  their  beginning  from  him,  in  whom  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being.  Wilt  thou  call  him 
the  World?  Thou  wilt  not  be  deceived.  For  he 
is  all  that  thou  seest,  wholly  infused  into  his  parts 
and  sustaining  himself  by  Ids  own  power. 

The  following  is  the  scholium  annexed  to  the  principia  of 
Newton  (Cambridge,  1718),  which  may  be  considered  as  tbe 
germ  of  tbo  celebrated  argument  a  priori  for  the  existence  of 
God:— 

**  God  is  eternal  and  infinite,  omnipotent  and  omniscient; 
that  is.  He  endures  from  everlaating  to  everlasting,  and  is 
present  from  infinity  to  infinity.  He  is  not  eternity  nor  in- 
finity, but  eternal  and  infinite.  He  is  not  duration  or  spaoe, 
but  he  endures  and  la  present.  He  endures  always  and  is 
present  everywhere,  and  by  existing  always  and  everywhere, 
constitutes  duration  and  space." 

ALL  MUST  DIE. 

We  are  all  reserved  for  death.  All  this  people, 
whom  thou  seest,  whom  thou  thinkest  to  be  any- 
where, nature  will  speedily  recall  and  bury;  nor  i^ 
there  any  question  about  the  thing,  but  about  the 
day. 

FATE. 

Fate  goes  its  round,  and  if  it  has  missed  one 
thing  for  a  long  time,  it  at  last  finds  it  out.  It 
afflicts  some  more  rarely,  others  more  often,  but 
leaves  nothing  exempt  and  free  from  evil. 

FBAB. 

If  you  wish  to  fear  nothing,  think  that  every- 
thing is  to  be  feared. 

NO  TEMPEST  OF   LONG  DURATION. 

No  tempest  continues  for  a  long  time:  the  more 
strength  storms  have,  the  less  time  they  last. 

THE  DEEP  THINGS  OF  GOD. 

It  was  the  act  of  a  lofty  spirit  to  examine  the 
hidden  places  of  the  nature  of  things,  and  not  con- 
tent with  their  exterior  to  look  into,  and  descend 
into,  the  deep  things  of  God. 

So  1  Corinthians  il.  10:— 

*'The  Spirit  searcheth  aU  things,  yea  the  deep  thiasB  of 
God." 


SILIUS  ITALICUS. 

BOBN  A.D.  25— DIED  A.D.  100. 

C.  SiLius  Italicus,  bom  about  a.d.  25,  became 
famed  at  an  early  age  as  a  pleader  at  the  bar.  He 
waa  raised  to  the  consulship  a.d.  65,  the  year  in 
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which  Nero  perished.  He  passed  throngh  a  pros- 
perous life  amidst  very  exciting  scenes,  iuid  at  last 
determined  to  retire  from  the  busy  world  that  he 
might  enjoy  the  tranquillity  of  a  literary  life.  He 
passed  his  time  chiefly  near  Puteoli,  at  the  favor- 
ite Tilla  of  Cieero,  called  Academia.  Here  he 
li^ed  happily  for  many  yeare,  till  falling  into  an 
incarable  disease  he  deteimined  to  leave  life,  which 
he  did  by  starving  himself  a.d.  100.  He  wi'ote  an 
heroic  poem  in  seventeen  books,  entitled  *'  Pu- 
nica,"  which  has  reached  us  entire. 

DILIGENCE  IN  WAB. 

In  time  of  war  we  must  be  speedy  in  execution, 
and  advance  to  honor  through  the  path  of  danger. 

SENATE  OF  BOME. 

The  consul  summons  a  solemn  council;  men 
distiliguished  by  unstained  poverty,  whose  names 
are  known  for  ti'iumphs  in  war,  a  senate  that 
equals  the  gods  in  virtm*.  Valiant  deeds  and  a 
s«ci*ed  regai'd  of  right  raise  them  aloft;  unshorn 
hair,  a  simple  diet,  hands  familiar  with  the  crooked 
plough;  content  with  little,  hearts  whom  no  desire 
of  wealth  torments,  who  often  retired  to  4;heir 
small  cottage  in  triumphal  cars. 

FATTH. 

Nowhere  does  faith  remain  long  to  mortals  whei) 
fortunes  fails  them. 

TBUE  VIBTUE. 

True  virtue  advances  upwards  through  difficul- 
ties, go  on  to  obtain  that  praise  which  is  not  eaaily 
gained  by  the  bulk  of  mankind,  and  is  little 
known. 

DEATH  BtftTBT  COME  IN  FEACE  OB  WAB. 

In  peace  as  Well  as  war  an  end  to  life  must  at 
last  come;  our  first  day  gave  being  to  our  last;  a 
mighty  spirit  bestows  on  few  a  never-ending  naide, 
on  tliose  only  whom  the  father  of  the  gods  des- 
tines for  the  blessed  abodes  above. 

SLOTH* 

Valor,  when  it  has  been  gradually  overpowered 
by  the  delicious  poison  of  sloth,  grows  torpid. 

ADYBBSX  FOBTUNE  IMPBOTBS  MAN. 

Adversity  tried  men,  and  virtue  undaunted 
climbs  by  rough  paths  upward  to  glory. 

SHOBT  IS  THE  CHANGE  OF  SUCCESS. 

Away  with  delay;  short-lived  is  the  chance  of 
high  fortune. 

THE  WHEEL  OF  TIME. 

The  wheel  of  time  rolls  downward  through 
various  chances. 

OLOBT. 

Glory  is  a  torch  to  kindle  the  noble  mind,  and 
confidence  In  the  uncertain  results  of  Mars  is  fool- 
ish. 

PATIBNGX. 

•    It  is  not  so  honorable  to  avoid  misfortunes  by 


our  vigilance  as  to  overcome  them  by  noble  pa- 
tience. 

Euripides  (AioL  Fr.  90)  nys:— 
'*  Distreaaes  mmt  be  endured;  whoever  bears  wMi 
the  inliictions  of  the  gods,  that  man  is  wise.** 

MI8EBY  BBMINDS  MAN  OF  GOD. 

When  we  are  in  misery  then  springs  up  a 
ence  of  the  gods :  the  prosperous  seldom  approach 
the  sacred  altar. 

TO  INJUBB  OUB  COUNTBT. 

Hear  and  keep  this  fixed  forever  in  thy 
to  be  incensed  against  thy  country  is  impious, 
is  there  any  sin  more  heinous  that  conducts 
to  the  grave. 

THE  GAULS. 

Besides  the  Gauls  began  to  look  toward  home,  a 
people  fierce  at  the  first  onset,  but  unsteady;  a 
race  boastful  in  words,  and  of  a  light,  inconstaat 
mind;  they  grieved  to  see  a  war  carried  on  wilii- 
out  slaughter  (a  thing  to  them  unknown),  and  tint 
their  right  hands,  while  they  stood  inarms,  shoald 
grow  stiff  and  dry  from  blood. 

ADVEBSITT  GB0W8  OBCATEB  THBOUGH  FXAft. 

The  frowns  of  fortune  are  deepened  to  tiie  tiinid 
when  there  is  no  resistance,  and  adverse  cirdun- 
stances  go  on  increasing  by  yielding  to  fear. 

ADVXBsrrr. 

For  brave  men  ought  not  to  be  cast  down  hy 
adversity. 

FAITH  TO  BE  KEPT  IN  DISTBSSfl. 

It  is  noble,  and  regarded  as  the  nobleat  both 
among  nations  and  individuals,  to  keep  faitk  in 
adversity. 

TBUE  KINDNESS. 

Then  is  the  time  to  give  proof  of  kindly  feel- 
ings, when  prosperity  has  fled,  and  mlsfoitnaes 
call  for  aid :  for  to  show  kindness  to  the  fortniMte 
in  no  way  does  honor  to  the  noble* 

PEACE. 

Peace  is  the  best  of  things  known  to  aorliia; 

peace  brings  greater  honor  tlian  innumerable  tri- 
umphs: peace  that  is  able  to  keep  the  coBBioa 
safety,  and  to  make  all  citizens  equal  to  each  other. 

DEATH. 

Every  honor  is  ended  by  death. 

LAB0B8  OF  LtFS. 

Overcome  every  labor  by  virtuous  oondoel 

VlltTOB  HBB  OWN  BVWABD* 

Virtue  herself  is  her  noblest  rewaid;  yet  H  is 
pleasant  in  the  world  to  come,  when  life  continiNt 
among  the  gods,  and  oblivion  does  not  destn^ 
glory. 

BE  DABING  IN  WAB. 

Supineness  in  war  is  disgraceful.    Ik  isbj 
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iug  that  thou  mayest  bring  wars  to  a  Boccessf  ul 
result.  Sloth  never  yet  raised  herself  to  the  sturs. 
Hasten  on  thy  mighty  deeds;  black  death  impends 
over  thee  in  the  midst  of  thy  labors. 

'    THK  JOYS  OF  LIPE. 

How  many  things  God  has  formed  for  joyous 
purposes,  and  has  distributed  pleasures  with  a  full 
right  hand. 

SECOND  BIBTH. 

A  man  cannot  be  bom  twice.     ^ 

So  John  m.  4:— 

'*  How  can  a  man  be  bora  when  he  is  old?  oan  be  enter  the 
■eoond  time  Into  bis  mother^s  womb,  and  be  bomf  ** 

THE  DWELLING  OF  VIRTUE. 

My  house  is  chaste  and  my  household  gods 
stand  on  a  lofty  hill;  a  steep  path  up  a  rocky  de- 
clivity leads  to  it:  at  first  toilsome  labor  attends 
it,  for  I  will  not  deceive:  he  who  wishes  to  enter 
must  exert  all  his  energy:  by  and  by  high  above 
thou  Shalt  behold  beneath  thee  the  ittce  of  men. 


i( 


On 


Ibis  iB  not  unlike  the  following  passage  from  Milton 
Education  ":— 

'*  I  will  point  out  to  70U  the  right  path  of  a  vlrtaolis  and 
ooUe  education;  laborious,  indeed,  at  the  first  ascent,  but  al- 
jo  so  smooth,  BO  green,  so  full  of  goodly  prospects  and  melo- 
dtons  sounds  on  erery  aide,  that  the  harp  of  Orpheus  was  not 
more  charming.*' 

So  Psalm  zzxvii.  84:~ 

'' Wait  on  the  Lord  and  keep  His  ways.** 


STATIUS. 

BOBir  ABOUT  A.D.  61— 'DIED  ABOlTT  A.D.  96. 

P.  PAFimnB  Statius  was  the  son  of  P.  Papinius 
Statins,  the  preceptor  of  Domitian,  being  bom  at 
Naples.  Of  his  personal  history  little  is  known, 
as  he  is  mentioned  by  no  ancient  author  except 
Juvenal.  He  gained  the  prize  three  times  at  the 
Alban  games  (Suet.  Dom.  4).  He  is  said  to  have 
been  stabbed  with  a  stilus  by  Domitian.  Several 
of  his  works  are  extant. 

THB  DEMAGOGUE. 

Then  one  whose  nature  was  to  attack  the  noble 
with  the  poisonous  slander  of  his  tongue,  and  who 
was  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  leaders  placed  over 
hint,  rose  up  to  speak. 

A  TIOEE. 

As  the  tiger,  when  he  hears  the  sound  of  the 
'approaching  huntsmen,  rustles  his  spotted  skin, 
shiking  off  his  lasy  sleep;  he  wakes  to  the  com- 
bat, expands  his  jaws  and  points  his  claws;  then 
bounds  into  the  midst  of  the  bands,'and  bears  off 
his  reeking  prey,  food  for  his  bloody  whelps. 

THE  DE8BBVINO. 

A  just  fortune  awaits  the  deserving. 

ENVY. 

There  is  one  above  all  otherc,  who  always  acts 


opposed  to  the  revt  of  tiie  world,  and  therefore 

wiUi  difficulty  reaches  the  gods  above,  prone  to 

insult  and  sickening  at  another's  joys. 

Thomson  ("  The  Seasons  "^''  Spring,"  1.  888)  Bajs:~ 

**  Base  enyy  withers  at  another*s  joy, 
And  hates  that  exoellenoe  it  cannot  reaoh.** 

AMBiriON. 

O  blinded  counsels  of  the  guilty!  O  wickedness, 
always  ftdl  of  fearful  forebodings  1 

FBAB. 

Then  fear,  the  very  worst  prophet  in  misfort- 
unes, anticipates  many  evils. 

TO-MOBBOW. 

It  is  unlawful  for  men  to  know  what  may  be  to- 
morrow. 

Simonidee  of  Oeoe  (Fr.  88,  S.)  says  much  to  the  same  ef- 
fect:— 

*'  Behig  a  mortal,  do  not  pretend  tosay  what  to-morrow  will 
bring  forth,  nor  when  you  see  a  man  happy,  how  long  he  will 
be  so;  for  the  ofaange  is  quicker  than  that  of  a  long-winged 
fly." 

BUBDJrXSS  OF  MAK. 

O  Ghanoe,  and  the  minds  of  men  blind  to  f  iKtu« 

lityl 

MEBCY. 

It  is  a  noble  act  to  bestow  life  on  the  vanquished. 

PBACB. 

Peace  is  sought  for  by  the  cruelty  of  war. 

lOYB  OP  LITE. 

The  love  of  life,  the  last  that  lingers  in  the  hu- 
man breast. 

Si:.EEP. 

Beside  the  cloudy  confines  of  the  western  night 
and  the  distant  Ethiopians,  there  is  a  musty  grove, 
impenetrable  to  the  bnghtest  star,  and  under  the 
hollow  rocks  an  immense  cave  descends  into  the 
bowels  of  the  mountain,  where  sluggish  Nature 
has  placed  the  halls  of  lazy  Sleep  and  the  drowsy 
god.  Motionless  Rest  and  dark  Oblivion  stand  on 
guard,  and  torpid  Sloth  with  never  wakeful  eye. 
At.  the  porch  sits  Ease,  and  speechless  Silence  with 
close  contracted  wings,  driving  the  murmuring 
winds  from  the  roof,  forbidding  the  foliage  to  rus- 
tle, or  the  birds  to  twitter:  here  no  roaring  of  the 
ocean,  though  all  the  shores  resound,  no  crashing 
of  the  thunder:  the  stream  itself,  gliding  along 
the  deep  valleys  close  to  the  grotto,  rolls  silently 
between  the  rocks  and  cliffs:  the  sable  herds 
and  flocks  I'ecline  at  ease -on  the  ground:  the 
newly-eprung  grass  withers,  and  the  vapor  makes 
the  herbage  languid.  Glowing  Vulcan  had  formed 
a  thousand  statues  of  the  god  within :  close  by  it 
is  wreathed  Pleasure;  here,  in  attendance,  is  Toil 
poliued  to  rest:  here  the  same  couch  receives 
Love  and  Wine:  deep,  deep  within,  he  lies  with 
his  twin-brother  Deatii,  a  sad  image  to  none.  Be- 
neath the  dew-bespangled  cavern,  the  god  himself, 
released  from  cares,  crowned  with  drowsy  flow- 
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era,  lay  on  tapestry :•  his  dress  sends  forth  exhala- 
tions, his  oouch  is  warm  with  his  lazy  body,  and 
above  the  bed  a  dark  vapor  rises  from  his  half- 
shut  mouth.  The  one  hand  sustains  his  hair 
hanging  over  his  left  temple,  the  other  has  dropped 
the  horn  unheeded. 

TAKE  TIIIB. 

• 

Give  not  reina  to  your  inilamed  passions:  take 
time  and  grant  a  little  delay:  impetuosity  man- 
ages affairs  badly. 

MUSING  OK  THE  BELOVED  DEAD. 

Do  thou  soothe  thy  troubled  breast,  do  thou  for- 
bid tears  to  flow  down  thy  cheeks,  and  fill  the 
blessed  night  with  pleasing  musings,  and  thy 
countenance  if  still  alive. 

Tennyson  (In  Mem.  cxy.)  imitates  this:— 

''TheCBoewfflililiie 
Upon  me,  while  I  muse  alone; 
And  that  dear  yoioe  I  onoe  have  known, 
Still  speaks  to  me  of  me  and  mine!  '* 

THE  OOD8  ABE  SUBJECT  TO  LAW. 

The  gods  also  are  subject  to  law,  the  rapid  choir 
of  stars,  the  moon  is  subject,  nor  does  the  sun  fol- 
low its  appointed  course  without  having  been  so 
ordained. 

So  Sophocles  (AJaz,  080)  says:— 

'"  For  all  that  is  dreadful  and  all  that  Is  mightiest  gives  way 
to  law.  First  snow-faoed  winters  yield  to  fruitful  summers, 
and  the  orb  of  murky  night  gives  place  to  the  day  with  his 
white  steeds  to  kindle  his  light,  and  the  blast  of  the  dreadful 
winds  hath  lulled  the  roaring  main,  nay,  all  overpowering 
sleep  looses  where  he  has  bound,  nor  always  holds  us  cap- 
tive." 

Again  Shakespeare  ("TroQus  and  Cressida,'*  act  1.  sc.  8> 
•ays:— 

**  The  heavens  themselves,  the  planets,  and  this  centre, 
Observe  degree,  priority,  and  place, 
Inslsture,  course,  proportion,  season,  form 
Office,  and  custom,  in  all  line  of  order." 


TACITUS. 

'     BOBir  ABOUT  A.D.  60— DIED  ABOUT  A.D.   120. 

P.  Cornelius  Tacitus  is  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  bom  at  Interamna,  the  modem  Tcmi, 
but  this  is  doubtful.  We  find  him  advanced  to 
office  by  Vespasian,  and  to  have  been  a  favorite 
of  his  sons  Titus  and  Domitian.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  C.  Julius  Agricola,  who  was  consul 
A.D.  T7.  He  was  prsator  a.d.  88,  and  in  the  reign 
of  Nerva,  a.d.  97,  he  was  appointed  consul  suffec- 
tus  in  the  place  of  T.  Yerginius  Rufus,  who  had 
died  in  that  year.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
Pliny  the  younger,  and  in  the  collection  of  Pliny's 
Letters  we  find  eleven  addressed  to  Tacitus.  The 
precise  time  of  his  death  is  unknown,  nor  is  it 
certain  whether  he  left  any  family,  though  the 
Emperor  Tacitus  claimed  to  be  descended  from 
the  liistorian. 


PBIVATB  HATBBD* 

It  is  lawful  to  bury  private  hatred  when  it^'is  for 
the  public  advantage. 

So  Romans  (zlv.  19)  :— 

*'  Let  us  therefore  follow  after  the  tliingB  which  make  fior 
peace,  and  things  wherewith  one  may  edii^  another.** 

TRAITOB6. 

Traitors  are  hateful  even  to  those  who  gain  by 
their  treason. 

HATBED. 

Sowing  the  seeds  of  hatred,  which  would  lie  bid 
for  a  long  period,  and  gathering  strength  wooU 
spring  up  at  some  distant  day. 

instability  op  HUMAK  AFFAIB8. 

Alleging  the  instability  of  human  affairs,  and 
the  danger  always  increasing  in  proportion  to  the 
eminence  which  a  man  reaches. 

PBUDEKCE. 

We  accomplish  more  by  prudence  than  by  vio- 
lence. 

DOMESTIC  EXPEK8ES. 

In  domestic  expenses,  such  as  slaves,  plate,  and 
what  is  necessary  for  life,  there  is  nothini^  in  it- 
self excessive,  nothing  mean  but  what  is  made  so 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  parties.  The  ofnly 
reason  why  the  fortune  of  a  senator  should  differ 
from  the  qualification  of  a  knight  is  not  that  they 
are  diffei*ent  in  nature,  but  that  they  should  ex- 
cel each  other  in  station,  rank,  and  honors,  and 
those  other  things  which  are  for  the  recreati<m  of 
the  mind  and  the  health  of  the  body.  Unless  per- 
haps you  are  inclined  to  maintain  that  the  most 
illustrious  ought  to  submit  to  weightier  anxieties 
and  greater  dangers,  while  they  are  without  the 
means  to  soothe  their  anxieties  and  dangers. 

FALSE  COMPASSION. 

If  we  yield  to  false  compassion,  industry  will 
go  to  ruin,  slotli  will  predominate,  if  man  has 
nothmgtohope  or  feai'from  his  own  exertions;  all 
being  secure  of  subsistence,  will  look  to  their 
neighbors  for  support,  being  idle  in  their  own 
business  and  a  burden  to  the  public. 

TBUTH. 

Truth  is  brought  to  light  by  time  and  refleetioB, 
while  falsehood  gathers  strength  from  precipita* 
tion  and  bustle. 

HOW  THE  DEAD  ABE  TO  BE  BEYEBBSCEB. 

The  chief  duty  of  friends  is  not  to  attend  the 

remains  of  the  dead  with  unavailing  lamentatioB« 

but  to  remember  his  wishes  and  execute  his 

mands. 

So  Proverbs  (x.  7):— 

*'  The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed.^ 


i« 


FALSE  OBIEF. 


None  grieve  with  so  much  ostentation 
who  in  their  hearts  rejoice  at  the  event 


as  those 
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I>A.T  OF  MOUBHnrC^. 

On  the  day  that  the  remains  of  Augustus  were 
oonyeyed  to  the  tomb;  there  was  dreary  desolation 
with  passionate  sorrow. 

THE  C0MM01¥WBAI«TH, 

Whatever  be  the  fate  of  noble  families,  the  com- 
monwealth is  immortaL 

FOBTUIYB  TUSN8  KYBBTTHiarG  TO  A  JEST. 

When  we  review  what  has  been  doing  in  the 
world,  is  it  not  evident  Uiat  in  all  transactions, 
whether  of  ancient  or  of  modem  date,  some 
sfcrange  caprice  of  fortune  turns  all  human  wisdom 
to  a  Jest? 

ULWS  IK  A  COBBUPT  STATE. 

When  the  state  is  most  corrupt,  the  laws  are 
most  numerous. 

» 

PEACE. 

Even  war  is  preferable  to  a  wretched  and  dis- 
honorable peace. 

FraokUn  (Letter  to  Quim^,  Sept.  11, 1778)  s^ys:— 
**  Tbere  never  was  a  good  war  or  a  bad  peace." 
And  S.  Butler  (Speeches  in  tbe  Bomp  Fartlament)  tays:— 
'^It  hatlk  been  said  that  an  unjust  peace  is  to  be  preferred 
boforea  jostwar." 

BIBTEMFKBS  OF  THE  BOD7  Ain>  MIND. 

Chronic  diseases  of  the  body  thoil  canst  not  cure 
except  by  harsh  and  violent  remedies;  the  heart, 
too,  sick  to  the  very  core  with  vice,  corrupted  and 
oormpting,  requires  an  antidote  as  strong  as  the 
poison  that  inflames  our  passions. 

« 

So  Matthew  (xviii.  8):— 

**  Wherefore  if  thy  hand  or  thy  foot  offend  thee,  cut  them 
off,  and  castthem  from  thee:  it  is  better  for  thee  to  enter  Into 
UfiB  bait  or  maimed,  rather  than  having  two  hands  or  tw6  feet 
to  be  cast  into  everiastlng  Are.** 

SATIirO  OF  TIBEBIU8. 

We  are  informed  by  tradition  that  Tiberius,  as 
ofton  as  he  went  from  the  Senate-house,  used  to 
exclaim  in  Greek,  *'  Devoted  men,  how  they  rush 
headlong  into  bondage! " 

CONSPICUOUS  BY  ABSENCE. 

He  shone  with  the  greater  splendor  because  he 
was  not  seen. 

This  expression  Is  the  French— 

BriOer  par  son  abeenoe.** 
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CHASTITY. 

When  a  woman  has  lost  her  chastity,  she  will 
shrink  from  no  crime. 

BooCtsays:— 

"We hold  our  greyhound  in  our  hand. 
Our  fSloon  on  our  g^ove; 
But  where  ahall  we  find  leash  or  band 
For  dame  that  loves  to  rove?  " 

**  Where  the  heart  is  past  hope,  the  face  is  post  shame." 

KINDNESSES. 

ObUgationa  are  only  then  acknowledged,  when 
it  seems  in  our  power  to  requite  them;  if  they 


exceed  our  ability,  gratitude  gives  way  to  our 
hatred. 

INFOBMEBS. 

In  this  way  inf  oi-mers,  a  race  of  men  the  bane 
and  scourge  of  society,  never  having  been  suffi- 
ciently curbed  by  punishment,  were  drawn  f  ol*th 
by  the  wages  of  iniquity. 

THINGS    BLIGHT    IN    APPEABANCE    MEBKT    ATTEN- 
TION. 

It  would  be  not  without  advantage  to  examine 
these  things,  slight  indeed  in  appearatice,  but 
which  are  often  the  secret  springs  of  the  most  im- 
portant events. 

THE  BBITI8H  CONSTITUTION. 

In  all  nations  the  supreme  authority  is  vested 
either  in  the  people,  the  nobles  or  a  single  indi- 
vidual. A  constitution  composed  of  these  thre^ 
simple  forms  may,  in  theory,  be  prs^ised,  but  can 
never  exist  in  fact,  or  if  it  should,  it  will  be  but 
of  short  duration. 

EXAMPLE. 

Few  are  able  by  their  own  reflection  to  draw 
the  line  between  vice  and  virtue,  or  to  separate 
the  useful  from  that  which  is  the  opposite;  xnany 
learn  experience  by  what  happens  to  others. 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  BOMAN8. 

Cremutius  Cordus  is  accused  of  a  new  and,  tiV 
that  time,  unheard-of  crime,  that,  having  pub- 
lished a  series  of  annals,  he  eulogized  Brutus,  he 
had  styled  G.  Gassius  the  last  of  the  Bomans. 

CALUMNY. 

Calumny  when  disregarded  is  soon  forgotten  by 
the  world;  if  you  get  in  a  passion,  it  seems  to 
have  a  foundation  of  truth. 

POSTBBITY. 

Posterity  gives  to  every  man  his  true  value  and 
proper  honor. 

TALENTS  PB08CBIBED  BY  TYBANT8. 

Wherefore  we  may  well  laugh  at  the  folly  of 
those  who  think  that  they  are  able  by  an  arbitrary 
act  to  extinguish  the  light  of  truth  and  prevent  it 
reaching  posterity.  For  genius  triumphs  under 
oppression;  persecute  the  author  and  you  enliance 
the  value  of  his  work.  Foreign  tyrants,  and  all 
who  have  adopted  this  barbarous  policy,  have 
done  nothing  but  record  their  own  disgrace,  and 
give  the  author  a  passport  to  immortality. 

So  Matthew  xxiv.  86:^ 

"  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my  words  shall 
not  pass  away.** 

PBAYEB  OF  A  GOOD  MAN. 

Piles  of  stones  when  the  judgment  of  posterity 
rises  to  execration  are  mere  chamel  houses.  I 
now,  therefore,  address  myself  to  thy  allies  of  the 
empire,  the  citizens  of  Rome,  and  the  immortal 
gods:  to  the  gods  it  is  my  prayer  ihat,  to  the  end 
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of  life,  tiiay  may  fpnaat  the  bleesing  of  aa  nndie-  and  fluctuating  fm  the  faacied  pre-eminence  vhkh 
turbed,  clear,  collected  mind,  with  a  due  sense  of 
laws,  both  human  and  divine.  Of  mankind  I  re- 
quest, that,  when  I  am  no  more,  they  will  do  jus- 
tice to  my  memory,  and  with  kind  acknowledg- 
ments, record  my  name  and  the  actions  of  my  life. 

▲  MIND  ENFEEBLED. 

When  the  mind  of  man  is  enfeebled  by  misf ort- 
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unes,  he  bursts  into  tears. 

TTSANT8. 

So  true  is  the  saying  of  the  great  philosopher, 
the  oracle  of  ancient  wisdom,  that  if  the  minds  of 
tyrants  were  laid  open  to  our  view,  we  should  see 
tliem  gashed  and  mangled  with  the  whips  and 
stings  of  horror  and  remorse.  By  blows  and 
stripes  the  flesh  is  made  to  quiver;  and  in  like 
manner,  cruelty  and  inordinate  passions,  'malice 
and  evil  deeds,  become  internal  executicmers,  and, 
with  increasing  torture,  goad  and  lacerate  the 
heart 

PLANS  OF  BEFOBMATIOl*. 

Like  most  plans  of  reformation,  it  was  embraced 
at  first  with  ardor;  but  the  novelty  ceased,  and 
the  scheme  ended  in  nothing. 

THE  MOB. 

Things  are  neither  good  nor  bad,  as  they  appear 
to  the  judgment  of  the  mob. 

MAN  OF  FOBTITUDE. 

There  are  many  who  encounter  adversity,  tiiat 
are  happy;  while  some  in  the  midst  of  riches  are 
miserable:  everything  depends  on  the  fortitude 
with  which  the  former  bear  their  misfortune,  and 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  latter  employ  their 
wealth. 

CAPACITT  FOB  BUSINESS. 

Not  for  any  extraordinary  talents,  but  because 
he  had  a  capacity  of  a  level  for  business,  and  not 
above  it. 

DEMOC&ACY. 

A  regular  democracy  holds  too  much  of  civil 
liberty;  wLile  the  domination  of  tlie  few  differs 
but  little  from  absolute  monarchy. 

PBECBDENTS. 

The  measure  which  I  now  defend  by  examples 
will,  at  a  future  day,  become  another  precedent 
It  is  now  a  new  regulation;  in  time  it  will  be  his- 
tory. 

EMBELLISHMENT  OF  A  STOBT. 

A  story  embellished  merely  to  create  astonish* 
ment 

STOLEN  WATEBS. 

TbisgB  forbidden  have  a  secret  charm. 

POPULAB  OPINION. 

In  human  affairs  there  is  nothing  so  unstable 


depends  on  popular  opinion,  when  there  ii  so 
solid  foundation  to  support  it 

LOVEBS'   QUABBKL8. 

Then  there  is  the  usual  scene  when  lovers'  m 
excited  with  each  other,  quarrels,  entreatiei,  n- 
preaches,  and  then  fondling  reconcUemeBt 

HOW  PBOJECTS    OF    OBEAT    DfPOBTANGS  AH 

FBU8TBATBD. 

Projects  of  great  importance  are  frequently 
frustrated  by  envy  and  fear. 

THE  APPEABANCS  OF  NATUBE  BEMAINS. 

The  everlasting  hills  are  not  changed  like  tki 
faces  of  men. 

DOING  EVIL  THAT  OOOD  MAT  GOME. 

Every  striking  example  has  some  injnstiee 
mixed  up  with  it:  individuals  suffer  while  tbe 
public  derive  benefit 

THE  AGENTS  IN  BTn.  ACTIONS. 

The  assistants  in  the  commission  of  crfanei  m 
always  regarded  as  if  they  were  reproachini^  tke 
act 

NEW  BBOOM8. 

Magistrates  discha^Te  their  duties  best  at  the 
beginning,  and  fall  off  at  the  conclu8i<m. 

THE  DESnUB  OF  PEB80HAL  SAFBTT. 

The  desire  of  personal  safety  Is  always  agsisit 
every  great  and  noble  enterprise. 

LUST  OF  POWXB. 

The  lust  of  power  is  the  strongest  in  the  hnmu 
breast 

Shakespeare  ("  Heniy  Vm.,**  act  ffL  se.  S)  saja:— 

"  FUmr  awaj  ambttlaB; 
Qytbatflin  angels  telL'* 

THE  DE8IBB  OF  POWBB. 

The  desire  of  power  is  stronger  than  all  other 
feelings. 

THE  BOLD. 

Even  the  bravest  men  are  not  proof 
surprise. 

THE  SLOTHFUL. 

Many  enterprises  succeed  by  trying,  which 
impracticable  to  little  minds. 

CUTTINO  JOKES. 

He  had  often  made  the  prince  the  subject  of  his 
raillery;  and  raillery,  when  seasoned  with  truth, 
never  fails  to  leave  a  sting  that  festers  in  thenesi- 
ory. 

EFFECT  OF  INDOLENCE. 

While  other  men  have  been  advanced  to  eai- 
nence  by  industry,  this  man  sueceeded  by  s*^ 

sluggishness  and  indolenee. 
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^         ABBITSB  OF  TABTB. 

Being  in  favor  at  court,  and  cheriBhed  as  the 
companion  of  Nero  in  hia  select  parties,  he  was 
allowed  to  be  the  arbiter  ol  taste  and  elegance. 

CALUMNY. 

Spleen  and  calumny  are  deyoured  with  a  greedy 
ear.  Flattery  wears  a  badge  of  servitude:  while 
in  detraction  and  invective  there  ai^ars  an  un- 
real kind  of  liberty. 

KG  CBirSOBSHIP  OF  THS  PBBSS. 

Through  the  rare  felicity  of  the  times,  you  are 
permitted  to  think  what  you  please,  and  to  publish 
what  you  think. 

fioJolmxvllL28:— 

'^Iflliave.apokeneyU.bearwttiiesBoftlieeTil;  but  If  well, 
why  smttest  thott  mef  ** 

BSLF-nrnBKBBT. 

Self-interest,  the  bane  of  all  true  affection* 

BOMAK  PBOPZJB. 

For  it  ifl  not  here  as  in  other  nations  subject  to 
monarchy  that  a  hereditary  despotism  exists  in  a 
single  family  and  slavery  in  all  the  rest;  but  you 
are  destined  to  bear  sway  over  a  nation,  who  are 
•qoatty  incapable  of  entire  slavery  and  of  entire 
fieedom. 

A  BUCCB880B. 

The  man  whom  the  public  voice  has  named  for 
the  suooession  la  sure  to  be  suspected  by  the  reign- 
ing prince. 

THE  MOB  BBADT  TO  APPLAUD  ANY  PRINCE. 

The  mob  have  neither  judgment  nor  principle, 
ready  to  bawl  for  the  reverse  of  what  they  desired 
in  the  morning.  To  be  ready  with  shoots  and 
vociferations,  let  who  will  be  the  reigning  prince, 
has  been  in  all  ages  the  zeal  of  the  vidgar. 

CRIMES. 

Crimes  succeed  by  sudden  despatch,  honest 
counsels  gain  vigor  by  delay. 

So  Bonuuis  vl.  12:— 

**  Let  aoe  sin  therefore  reign  in  your  mortal  Vbdy.** 

TO  MBBT   DANGER  WITH  FOBTITUDB. 

If  a  man  must  fall  he  should  manfully  meet  the 
danger. 

THE  COWARD  IS  A  BOASTER  AFTER  BATTLE. 

Bvery  coward,  who  showed  his  timidity  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  was  lavish  of  words  and  playing 
tiie  braggart  with  his  tongue  after  the  battle. 

DELAY. 

There  is  no  room  for  hesitation  in  any  enterprise 
which  cannot  be  Justified  unless  it  be  successful. 

FOBEBODING  OF  A  STORM. 

A  deep  and  sullen  silence  prevailed.  The  very 
rabble  was  hushed.  Amazement  sat  on  every 
fttce.  Their  eyes  watched  every  motion,  and  their 
ears  caught  every  sound.  ^  The  interval  was  big 


with  terror;  it  waa  neither  a  tamult  nor  a  settled 
calm,  but  rather  such  an  awful  stillness  as  always 
indicates  mighty  terror  and  mighty  fury. 

NOT  TO  COME  UP  TO  EEPEOTATIONB. 

While  no  higher  than  a  private  citizen,  his  merit 
was  thought  superior  to  his  rank;  and  the  suf- 
frages of  mankind  would  have  pronounced  him 
worthy  of  empire,  had  he  never  made  the  experi- 
ment. 

Shakeepeare  ("AU'e  WeU  that  Ends  Well,"  act  it  sc  1) 
saje:— 

"  Oft  €Kpecta|ton  failB,  and  ncflt  ott  there 
Wtaere  moat  it  promises." 

THE  WICKED. 

The  wicked  find  it  easier  to  coalesce  for  sedi- 
tions purposes  than  for  concord  in  peace. 

DANGEROUS  ENTERPRISES. 

Each  man,  as  is  usual  in  dangerous  enterprises, 
expecting  the  bold  example  of  his  comrades,  ready 
to  second  the  insurrection,  yet  not  daring  to  begi« 
it. 

FICKXiENESS. 

He  had  the  address  to  soothe  the  minds  of  the 
soldiers,  who  (such  is  the  nature  ef  the  multitude) 
are  easily  infiamed,  and  with' a  sudden  transition 
shift  to  the  opposite  extreme. 

PROBPERITT. 

In  the  hour  of  prosperity,  even  the  most  illustri- 
ous generals  become  haughty  and  insolent. 

THE  ELEVATION  OF  NEW  MEN. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  disposed 
at  all  times  to  behold  with  jealousy  tlie  sudden 
elevation  of  new  men,  and  to  demand  that  he  who 
has  been  known  in  an  humble  station  should  know 
how  to  rise  in  the  world  with  temper  and  modest 
dignity. 

A  DISSOLUTE  SOLDIKBY. 

J 

A  slothful  and  listless  soldiery,  debauched  by  tiie 
circus  and  theatres. 

THE  TIMID  AND  THE  BRAVE. 

The  brave  and  energetic  stand  a  siege  even 
against  adversity,  the  timid  and  the  cowards  rush 
to  despair  caused  by  their  fears. 

So  Jeremiah  zlvill.  10:— 

'*  Cursed  be  he  thatdoeth  the  work  of  the  Lord  deceitfully. 
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CONTEST  FOR  EMPIRE. 

When  the  contest  is  for  sovereign  power,  there 
is  no  middle  course. 

POPULACE. 

The  populace  as  usual,  knowing  neither  truth 
nor  falsehood,  and  indifferent  about  both,  paid 
their  tribute  of  flattery  with  noise  and  uproar. 
They  pressed  him  to  accept  the  title  of  Augustus; 
he  declined  it  for  some  time ;  but  the  voice  of  the 
rabble  prevailed.    He  yielded  to  their  importu* 
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nity;  but  the  compliance  was  nseless,  and  the 
honor  was  of  short  duration. 

So  1  ThesBaloniaiis  tt.  5:— 

"  For  neither  at  any  time  used  we  flattering  words." 

POWBB. 

Power  is  never  stable  when  it  exceeds  all 
bounds. 

GHAKOE. 

New  men  succeeded,  but  the  measures  were  still 
the  same. 

QUATiTTIBS  OF  A  OBNICRAL. 

The  proper  qualities  of  a  general  are  forethought 
and  prudence. 

mOOKSIDSBATB  ACTIONB. 

All  enterprises  which  are  begun  inconsiderately 
are  violent  at  the  beginning,  but  soon  languish. 

TUMULT. 

In  seasons  of  tumult  and  public  distraction  the 
bold  and  desperate  take  the  lead;  peace  and  good 
order  are  the  work  of  virtue  and  ability. 

RETALIATION. 

So  true  it  is  that  men  are  more  willing  to  retali- 
ate an  injury  than  to  requite  an  obligation;  obli- 
gation implies  a  debt,  which  is  a  painful  sensation ; 
by  a  stroke  of  revenge,  something  is  thought  to  be 
gained. 

So  1  TbesBaloniana  v.  18:— 

**  Bee  tliat  none  render  evil  for  eril  onto  any  man;  but  ever 
follow  that  which  ifi  good,  both  among  yonraelvee,  and  to  all 
men. 
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LOVE    OF   FAME   THE    LAST   TO   BE    BESIONBD    BT 

THE  WISE. 

The  love  of  fame  is  the  last  weakness  which 
even  the  wise  resign. 

'mus  Milton  In  "  Lycidas  '*  0-  70):- 

"  Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise 
(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind) 
To  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days." 

Massinger  C*  A  Very  Woman,"  v.  4)  says:— 

"  Though  the  desire  of  fftme  be  the  last  weakness, 
Wise  men  put  olT." 

Plato  0'  Athen."  zi.  607,  D.)  says:— 

"  The  love  of  fame  is  the  !ast  virtue  which  we  throw  ofF  at 
death." 

LIBERTY. 

Liberty,  that  best  gift,  dealt  out  by  the  impartial 
hand  of  Nature,  even  to  the  brute  creation. 

PBOVIDENCB    OK  THE    BIDE  OF   THE    OBEAT 

BATTALIONS. 

That  the  gods  were  on  the  side  of  the  stronger. 

So  Voltaire  to  M.  le  Biche  (Feb.  6, 1770):— 

"It  Is  said  that  Ood  is  always  for  the  big  battalions." 

Some  one  in  presence  of  Napoleon  asserted  this,  but  the 

Emperor  remarked,  *' Nothing  of  the  kind.  Providence  is 

always  on  the  side  of  the  last  reserve. ** 

THE  COWABD. 

The  most  forward  in  seditious  proceedings  are 
cowards  in  action. 


THE  POOB. 

The  populace  who  have  never  more  tliaii  on 
day's  provision  dreaded  an  approaching  funine. 
Of  aU  that  concerns  the  public,  the  price  of  gndi 
is  their  only  care. 

FAMILY  UNION. 

Fleets  and  armies  are  not  always  the  strong 
bulwarks;  the  best  resources  of  the  sovereign  an 
in  his  own  family.  Friends  moulder  away;  time 
changes  the  affections  of  men;  views  of  interest 
form  new  connections;  the  passions  fluctuate; 
desires  arise  that  cannot  be  gratifled;  misunde^ 
standings  follow,  and  friendships  are  transferred 
to  others;  but  the  ties  of  blood  still  remain  in 
force;  and  in  that  bond  of  unity  consists  the  secu- 
rity of  the  emperor.  In  his  prosperity  numbcK 
participate;  in  tlie  day  of  trouble,  who,  except  hii 
relations,  takes  a  share  in  his  misfortunes  ? 

CONTESTS  BETWEEN  BSLATITEa. 

The  hatreds  of  relatives  are  most  violent 
"  The  greatest  hate  springs  from  the  greatest  lOTeL"* 

BIGHTS  OF  MAN  ALWAYS  A  SPECIOUS  PRETEXT  FOS 

DEMAGOGUES. 

But  the  rights  of  man  and  such  specious  laa^ 
guage  are  the  pretext;  this  has  always  been  the 
language  of  those  who  want  to  usurp  dominios 
over  them. 

AN    ABMED   PEACE   IS   THE   BEST   GUABABTSK 

AGAINST  WAB. 

For  the  repose  of  nations  cannot  be  maintuoed 
without  arms,  arms  without  pay,  nor  i>ay  without 
taxes. 

TICE8  AS  LONG  AS  THEBE  ABB  MEN. 

There  will  be  vices  as  long  as  there  are  men. 

THE  JEWS. 

The  Egyptians  worship  various  animals,  sad 
also  certain  symbolical  representations,  whicb  an 
the  work  of  men.  The  Jews  acknowledge  one 
God  only,  and  Him  they  see  in  the  mind*s  eye,  sad 
Him  tliey  adore  in  contemplation,  condemning  » 
impious  idolaters  all  who,  with  perishable  1nat^ 
rials,  wrought  into  the  human  form,  attempt  to 
give  a  representation  of  the  Deity.  The  God  of 
the  Jews  is  the  great  governing  Mind  that  directs 
and  guides  the  whole  form  of  nature,  etenial,  ii- 
finite,  and  neither  capable  of  change  nor  subject 
to  decay.  In  consequence  of  this  opinion,  M> 
statue  was  to  be  seen  in  their  city,  much  less  is 
their  temple. 

VIBTUOUS  CHABACTEBS. 

Thus  virtuous  cliaracters  are  most  valued  is 
those  times  to  which  they  are  most  congeniaL 

SASIEB  TO  DESTBOY  THAN  BEVTVE  THE  LOVS  OT 

LETTEBS. 

Yet  from  the  infirmity  natural  to  man,  the 
edies  are  slower  ih  operation  than  the 
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as  the  growth  of  bodies  is  slow  and  progresBive, 
their  destruction  rapid  and  instantaneous,  so  you 
wUl  much  more  easily  destroy  genius  and  the  love 
of  letters  than  you  will  recall  them  into  existence. 
For  even  idleness  itself  possesses  charms,  which 
insensibly  grow  upon  us;  and  sloth  at  first  disliked 
is  afterwards  embraced  with  affection. 

FAME. 

Fame,  in  which  even  the  good  often  indulge. 

FAME. 

Common  fame  does  not  always  err:  it  sometimes 
even  points  out  the  man  to  be  elected. 

A  HOUSEHOLD. 

Beginning  with  himself  and  his  friends,  he  first 
reformed  his  own  household — ^a  work  often  at- 
tended with  not  less  difficulty  than  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  province. 

THE  EVILS  OF  A  LUXUBI0U8  AOE. 

By  degrees  man  passes  to  the  enjoyments  of  a 
vicious  life,  porticoes,  baths,  and  elegant  banquets: 
this  by  the  ignorant  was  called  a  civilized  mode  of 
living,  though  in  reality  it  was  only  a  form  of 
slavery. 

PLACABILITY. 

His  passion  soon  passed  away  and  left  no  trace 
behind:  you  had  no  reason  to  fear  his  concealed 
ill-will.  He  thought  it  more  honorable  to  give 
open  offence  than  to  indulge  in  secret  hatred. 

DEFEAT  AlTD  SUCCESS. 

And  those  who  had  lately  prided  themselves  on 
their  prudence  and  wisdom,  were  after  the  success- 
ful result  ardent  and  full  of  boasting.  This  is  the 
unfair  tax  which  commanders  of  armies  must  al- 
ways pay — ^ali  claim  a  shai-e  of  success,  while  a  bad 
result  is  ascribed  to  the  commander  aJone. 

THE  UNKNOWN. 

Everything  unknown  is  magnified. 

Longfellow  says:— 

"The  migh^  pyramids  of  stone 

That  wedge-like  cleave  the  desert  airs. 
When  nearer  seen,  and  better  known. 
Are  but  gigantic  flights  of  stairs." 

PEACE. 

To  rob,  to  ravage,  and  to  murder,  in  their  impos- 
ing language,  are  the  arts  of  civil  policy.  When 
they  have  made  the  world  a  solitude,  they  call  it 


FBAB. 

Fear  and  awe  are  only  weak  chains  to  secure 
love:  when  these  fetters  are  broken,  the  man  who 
forgets  to  fear  will  begin  to  show  the  effects  of  his 
hatred. 

INJURIES. 

It  is  the  property  of  the  human  mind  to  hate 
those  whom  we  have  injured. 


Dryden  C'  The  Conquest  of  Granada,*'  Part  n.  act  L  sc.  8> 
says:— 

*'  FoigiTeness,  to  the  injured  does  belong; 
But  they  ne*er  pardon  who  have  done  the  wrong.*' 

Herbert  (**  Jacnla  Pnidentum  **)  says:— 

**The  offender  never  pardons." 

GIX>RT. 

And  he,  though  earned  off  in  the  prime  of  life, 
had  lived  long  enough  for  glory. 

DOMITIAN. 

Even  Nero  had  the  grace  to  turn  away  his  eyes 
from  the  horrors  of  his  roign.  He  commanded 
deeds  of  cruelty,  but  never  was  a  spectator  of  the 
scene.  Under  Domitian  it  was  our  wretched  lot 
to  behold  the  tyrant,  and  to  be  seen  by  him,  while 
he  kept  a  register  of  our  sighs  and  groans.  With 
that  fiery  visage,  of  a  dye  so  red  that  tlie  blush  of 
guilt  could  never  color  his  cheek,  he  marked  the 
pale  languid  countenance  of  the  unhappy  victims 
who  shuddered  at  his  frown. 

THE  DEAD. 

If  in  another  world  there  is  a  pious  mansion  for 
the  blessed;  if,  as  the  wisest  men  have  thought, 
the  soul  is  not  extinguished  with  the  body,  mayest 
thou  enjoy  a  state  of  eternal  felicity  I  From  that 
station  behold  thy  disconsolate  family;  exalt  our 
minds  from  fond  regret  and  unavailing  grief  to  the 
contemplation  of  thy  virtues.  Those  we  must  not 
lament;  it  were  impiety  to  sully  them  with  a  tear. 
To  cherish  their  memory,  to  embalm  them  with 
our  praises,  and  if  our  frail  condition  will  permit, 
to  emulate  thy  bright  example,  will  be  the  truest 
mark  of  our  respect,  the  best  tribute  thy  family 
can  offer. 

Young  (•*  Night  Thoughts,"  Night  il.  1.  84):— 

*'  He  mourns  the  dead  who  lives  as  they  desire.** 

THE  MIKD. 

For  in  the  mind  as  in  afield,  though  some  things 
may  be  sown  and  carefully  brought  up,  yet  what 
springs  naturally  is  most  pleasing. 

ENVY. 

From  the  maliciousness  of  human  nature  we  are 
always  praising  what  has  passed  away,  and  depre- 
ciating the  present. 

ELOQUENCE. 

It  is  of  eloquence  as  of  aflame;  it  requires  matter 
to  feed  it,  motion  to  excite  it,  and  it  brightens  as 
it  bums. 


TERENCE. 

BORK  B.C.    105 — DIED  B.C.   150. 

P.  Terentius  Afer,  bom  at  Carthage,  b.c.  105, 
became  the  slave  of  P.  Terentius  Lucanus,  a  Ro- 
man senator.  He  gave  him  a  good  education, 
and  subsequently  manumitted  him,  upon  which 
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TERENCE. 


lie  ftusnmed,  according  to  the  -usnal  practice,  his 
patron's  name.  The  success  of  his  play  '*  The 
Andria,''  B.C.  166.  introduced  him  to  the  most  re- 
lined  and  intellectual  circles  of  Home.  He  is  said 
to  haye  received  assistance  in  tiie  composition  of 
his  plays  from  Scipio  and  LsbHus,  who  treated 
him  more  as  a  friend  than  a  dependent.  As  he 
was  a  foreigner,  and  the  pure  idioms  of  the  Latin 
language  could  he  little  known  to  him,  it  is  not 
at  all  improbable  tliat  his  plays  should  have  been 
submitted  to  the  revision  of  his  friends.  The  ca- 
lumnious attacks  of  his  rivals  are  said  to  have 
driven  him  from  Italy,  when  he  took  refuge  in 
Greece,  from  which  he  never  returned.  Accord- 
ing to  one  story,  after  embarking  at  Bi*undisium, 
he  was  never  heard  of  more;  according  to  others, 
he  died  in  some  city  of  the  Peloponnesus.  He 
left  a  daughter,  but  nothing  is  known  of  his 
family. 

lOKORAKCX. 

Faith!  by  too  much  knowledge  they  bring  it 
about  that  they  know  nothing. 

OBSOUBB  DILIOBHOB. 

He  prefers  to  emulate  the  negligence  of  the  one, 
rather  than  the  obscure  diligence  of  the  other. 

KINDNESS. 

* 
Bnt  this  annoys  me;  for  this  reminding  me  of 

your  kindness  is  as  it  were  a  reproaching  me  of 

ingratitude.  « 

Sbakeipeare  C'  Troilm  and  Oesslda/*  act  lU.  so.  8)  says:— 

^  Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  hla  back. 
Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  oblivion, 
A  great-sized  monster  of  ingratitudes: 
Those  scraps  are  good  deeds  past;  which  are  devour *4 
As  fast  as  they  are  made,  forgot  as  soon 
As  done/* 

SXCC8B. 

For  I  hold  this  to  be  the  golden  rule  of  life, 
**  Too  much  of  anything  is  bad." 

COMPLIANCE. 

Obsequiousness  procures  friends,  plidn  dealing 
breeds  hatred. 

BA1>  HEART. 

From  bad  dispositions  arise  bad  designs. 

A  SIMPLETON. 

I  am  a  simple  Davus,  who  can  understand  plain 
talk  very  well,  but  I  have  not  the  sagacity  of  an 
CEdipus  to  fathom  the  enigma  which  you  propose. 

DOTABDS. 

This  is  a  beginning  of  dotards,  not  of  doting. 

niis  has  been  shortened  to  "  amaates,  amentes,"  *'  in  lore, 
a  fool."  It  is  translated  alliteratlTely  thus  In  an  old  transla- 
tion (1641):—"  For  they  are  fare  as  th^  were  lunaUcke  and 
not  love-sick." 

"  By  biting  and  scratching  cats  and  dogs  come  together." 


A  WI8H. 


Since  the  thing  you  wish  cannot  be  had, 
for  that  which  you  can  have. 


THE  8ICK. 

We  all,  when  we  are  well,  give  good  adfiee  to 
the  sick. 

Sophocles  (Trachin.  731)  :— 

**  Not  he  who  shares  in  the  grief  may  suggest  comforViBS 
he  to  whom  there  is  no  anxiety  at  home." 

Shakespeare  ("Much  Ado  About  Nothing/*  act  llLi&9 
says:— 

"  Bvsiy  one  can  master  a  grieC  but  he  ttMA  iMfS  It.^ 
And  ("  Romeo  and  Juliet,*'  act  IL  sc.  8):~ 

He  jests  at  scars  that  never  felt  a  wound.** 


i( 


THANKS. 

I  do  not  by  any  means  think  it  the  act  of  «■ 
honorable  man,  when  he  has  done  notfafaig  lo 
merit  favor,  to  require  that  thanks  should  be  giv^ 
en  him. 

SELF-LOVE. 

Is  there  no  faith  in  the  affairs  of  men !    It  is  a 
old  saying,  and  a  true  one  too,  "  Of  all 
each  loves  himself  the  beet." 

Menander  says:— 

"  No  one  loves  another  better  than  himself.** 

SAFETY. 

My  vesser  is  in  harbor,  reckless  of  ttie 
sea. 

LOVERS. 

Quarrels  of  lovers  bnt  renew  their  love. 

MALICE. 

Is  it  to  be  believed  or  told  that  there  is  sueh 
ice  in  men  as  to  rejoice  in  misfortnnos,  and 
another's  woes  to  draw  delighif 

Menander  says: — 
"  Never  rejoice  at  the  misfortunes  of  yoor  w4gfab<i 

CHABTTT  AT  HOME. 

Here,  then,  is  their  shameless  impudeaoe: 
cry.  Who,  then,  ai*e  yon?  What  are  you  to  mef 
Why  should  I  give  my  property  to  you?  Haik  y«, 
I  have  a  right  to  be  my  own  best  friend. 

INCLINATION. 

I  know  it;  thou  art  constrain'd  by  inelinalkB. 

FBOM  THE  HEART. 

Dost  thou  think  that  there  is  little  diftersBee 
whether  thou  dost  a  thing  from  the  heart,  =j 
ture  suggests,  or  vrith  a  purpose? 

AS  WE  CAN. 

As  we  can,  according  to  the  old  sayingi 
we  cannot,  as  we  would. 


SAFBTT. 


All  is  now  secure. 


1 


TEMSNCJL 


GSATTTT. 

A  gnTe  severity  is  in  his  fiuMi, 
And  credit  in  his  words. 

TO  HSAB  WHAT  IS  DISPLBASIHG. 

If  he  persists  in  saying  whatever  he  pleases,  he 
wffl  bear  what  is  displeasing. 

lUs  teems  tabe  ft  traodatton  of  a  line  of  Aleeus  (Tr.  (B, 
a):- 

**ir  tfaoD  8*7001  uteS  thoa  wfsheet,  thou  will  hear  what 
thoa  iihhuil  Bot>" 

Or  of  Homer  in.  zx.  SM):-~ 
Whatater  worda  thou  ahaM  aaF*  the  aame  ahalt  tlkoa 


«t ' 


ILLS  OP  LIFE. 

It  happens,  as  is  usual  among  men,  that  my  ills 
should  reach  thy  ears  before  thy  joys  reach  mine. 

Hilton  r  Samaon  AgonMea,*'  L  IfiSS)  ezpveaaaa  the  aame 
**  SVr  erfl  Bem  ridea  poat«  while  good  news  batea.** 

NOTHIHO  NEW. 

Notfaing's  said  now,  but  has  been  said  before. 

8L  Jerome  relatea  thai  hia  preoeptor  Donatna,  explalnlnfir 
this  paaaage,  railed  aeverelj  af  (be  aacieota  for  taking  from 
him  hIa  best  thooghta,  aayln^ :— 

"  Fereaati  qui  ante  noa  nostra  dizenmt.*^ 

See  WbartoB  in  hie  **BB8a7  on  Pope/'  In  a  note  L  SB 


**  And<m  her  tcwerVi  arm  ahe  leantt 
And  round  her  walat  ahe  felt  it  fold. 
And  far  acroea  the  hilla  they  went» 
In  that  new  world  Uiat  la  the  oUL*" 

LOVE. 

In  love  there  are  all  these  ills:  wrongs,  suspi- 
doDs,  quarrels,  reconcilements,  war,  and  peace 
again.  If  thou  wouldst  try  to  do  things  thus  un- 
certain by  a  certain  method,  thou  wouldst  act  as 
wisely  as  if  thou  wert  to  run  mad  with  reason  as 
thy  guide. 


There  is  a  kind  of  men  who  wish  to  be  at  the 
head  of  everything,  and  are  not:  these  I  attend; 
not  to  make  them  laugh,  like  the  buffoon,  but  I 
laugh  with  them,  and  wonder  at  their  parts. 
Whatever  they  say,  I  praise:  if  they  refuse  the 
praise,  I  praise  that  also.  Does  any  deny  ?  I  too 
deny;  affirm?  I  too  affirm.  In  a  word,  I  have 
brought  myself  to  assent  to  everything.  That 
now  is  the  best  of  all  professions. 


in  all  things. 


GHAKGE. 

There  is,  alas,  a  change 


MEN  OF  WIT. 

They,  who  have  the  wit  that  is  in  you,  often 
transfer  to  themselves  the  glory  got  by  others' 
care  and  toil. 

SILENCE. 

ThiB  la  Qhatrated  hf  the  aubttme  aaylng  of  Soanen,  BUiop 
of  Senea,  when  be  waa  proceeding  to  exile:— 

"  Laallenoe  dtt  peuple  efit  la  te9on  dea  roia.^' 


LOTB. 

Without  good  eating  and  drinking  knra  grows 
cold. 

THE  WAYS  OP  WOMEN. 

Nay,  certainly,  I  know  the  ways  of  women:  they 
won't,  when  thou  wilt,  and  when  thou  won't,  they 
are  passionately  fond. 

Shakeapeare  (**  Hamlet,"  act  i.  ac.  8)  aaya:— 
**  FTallty,  thy  name  la  womanl  ** 

NEIOHBOBHOOB. 

Tet  either  thy  austere  life,  or  else  near  neigh* 
borhood,  which  I  consider  to  be  the  first  step  tO 
friendship,  causes  me  to  warn  thee  boldly  and  as 
a  friend,  that  thou  seemest  to  me  to  be  acting  in  a 
way  unsuited  to  thy  age,  and  otherwise  than  thy 
income  requires. 

HUMANITT. 

Me,  Chremes,  hast  thou  such  leisure  from  thy 
own  affairs  that  thou  canst  lavish  time  on  those 
of  others,  and  on  matters  which  d<ni't  conoem 
thee? 

Ch,  I  am  a  human  being:  I  consider  none  of  the 
incidents  which  befall  my  fellow-creatures  to  be 
matters  of  unponoem  to  me. 

THE  MIND. 

What  now  prevents  his  having  every  earthly 
blessing  that  man  can  possess  P  Parents,  a  pros- 
perous country,  friends,  high  birth,  relatives, 
riches  ?  Yet  all  these  take  their  value  from  the 
color  of  the  mind.  To  him  who  k^ows  their 
proper  use,  they  are  blessings:  to  him  wbo  mis- 
uses them,  they  are  curses. 

Bpenaer,  in  hla  "  Faerie  Queen ''  (▼!.  9,  80)  apeaka  thus  of 
the  mind  of  man:— 


•« 


It  la  the  mind  that  makelh  good  or  ill, 
That  maketh  wretch  or  happy,  rich  or  poor: 
For  acme,  that  hath  ahnndaiMeat  hia  will, 
Hath  not  enough,  bnt  wanta  In  greateat  atore; 
And  other,  that  hath  little,  aaka  no  more, 
But  in  that  little  la  both  riah  and  wiae: 
F<x'  wiadom  ia  moat  richea:  foola  therefore 
They  are,  which  do  t^  vowa  devlae; 
81th  each  onto  himaelf  hia  life  may  fortuntoe. 


»» 


EZPEBIBNCB  FROM  OTHBBS'  MISFOBTUNES. 

Remember  this  maxim,  to  draw  from  others' 
misfortunes  a  profitable  lesson  for  thyself. 

WOMEN  TAKE  TIME  FOB  ADOBNMENT. 

Dost  thou  not  know  that  her  house  is  a  long 
way  off.  And  then  thou  knowest  the  ways  of 
women :  while  they  are  setting  themselves  off  and 
tricking  out  tlieir  persons,  it  is  an  age. 

BIMPLICITT  IN  DBE88. 

We  found  her  dressed  without  gold  or  trinkets, 
as  ladies  who  are  dressed  only  for  themselves,  set 
off  with  no  female  paints  and  pastes. 

NO  FAMOTTS  DEED  WITBOirr  DANOEB. 

No  great  and  famous  deed  is  accomplished 
without  danger. 
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TEBSNCS. 


A  LOVEB. 

-  I  know  thee,  how  little  command  thoa  hast  over 
thyself;  no  double  meanings,  turning  thy  neck 
round  to  leer,  sighs,  hems,  coughs,  or  tittering. 

lilCEirSB. 

Ah!  what  an  opening  for  profligacy  thou  wilt 
make!  so  that  in  process  of  time  life  itself  will  be 
a  burden.  For  we  all  become  worse  from  too 
much  liberty.  Whatever  comes  into  his  head,  he 
will  have,  nor  will  he  consider  whether  it  be  right 
or  wrong. 

KATUBB  OF  MANKIND. 

Gods!  that  the  nature  of  mankind  should  be 
such  that  they  have  more  wisdom,  and  determine 
better  in  the  affairs  of  others  than  in  their  own! 
Does  this  superior  wisdom  arise  because,  where 
our  own  interest  is  concerned,  we  are  prevented 
from  judging  properly  either  by  excessive  joy  or 
grief  ?  How  much  more  wisely  does  my  neighbor 
here  think  for  me  than  I  do  for  myself. 

TBIFLE8. 

She'll  take  mighty  pains 
To  be  delivered  of  some  mighty  trifle. 

INDUSTRY. 

Nothing  so  difficult  but  may  be  won  by  industry. 

Herrlck  C  Seek  and  Find  '*)  says:— 

"  Attempt  the  end,  and  never  stand  to  doubt; 
Nothing's  so  haid  but  search  will  find  it  out." 
.  Anttphanee  (Fr.  Com.  Gr.  p.  fiOO,  M.)  says:— 
Everything  yields  to  industry.** 


t» 


AN  IF. 

Suppose,  as  some  folks  say,  the  sky  should  fall  ? 

STRICT  LAW. 

For  'tis  a  common  saying  and  a  true. 
That  strictest  law  is  oft  the  highest  wrong. 

AGAINST  THE  GRAIN. 

There  is  nothing  so  easy  in  itself  but  grows  dif- 
ficult when  it  is  performed  against  one's  will. 

HABIT. 

How  many  unjust  and  wicked  things  are  done 
from  mere  habit! 

HOPE. 

So  we  do  but  live, 
There's  hope. 

A  FATHER'S  FEARS. 

What  a  world  of  fears  now  possess  me,  because 
my  son  has  not  I'etunied !  And  with  what  appre- 
hensions am  I  even  now  distracted  lest  he  should 
have  taken  cold,  or  had  a  fall,  or  broken  a  limb ! 
That  any  human  being  should  entertain  in  his 
mind,  or  by  his  acts  provide,  a  thing  which  should 
be  dearer  than  he  is  to  himself. 


CHILDREN. 

For  he  who  has  acquired  the  habit  of  lying  or  de- 
ceiving his  father,  will  do  the  same  with  lea  re- 
morse to  othera.  I  believe  that  it  is  better  to  buid 
your  children  to  you  by  a  feeling  of  respect  SDd  bf 
gentleness  than  by  fear. 

KINDNESS. 

The  man  is  very  much  mistaken,  in  my  opinion 
at  least,  who  fancies  that  authority  is  more  fim 
and  stable  tliat  is  founded  on  force  than  what  is 
built  on  friendship.  This  is  my  way,  this  is  mj 
idea;  he  who  does  his  duty,  driven  to  it  by  sever- 
ity, while  he  thinks  his  actions  are  observed,  so 
long  only  is  he  on  his  guard;  if  he  hopes  for  se- 
crecy, he  goes  back  to  his  own  ways  again.  He 
whom  you  have  made  your  own  by  kindness,  does 
it  of  good  will,  is  anxious  to  make  a  due  retnn, 
acting  present  or  absent  evermore  the  same. 
This,  then,  is  the  duty  of  a  father,  to  make  a  son 
embrace  a  life  of  virtue  rather  from  choice  thsn 
from  terror  or  constraint. 


Ben  Jonson  ("  Erery  Man  in  his  Humor/ 
presses  the  idea:— 


act  L)  tbni  ex* 


ti 


There  is  a  way  of  winning  more  hy  love, 
And  urging  of  the  modesty  than  fear; 
Force  works  on  servile  natures,  not  the  frea 
He  that*s  oompell*d  to  goodness  may  be  good; 
But  ^tis  but  for  that  fit;  where  others,  drawn 
By  softness  and  example,  get  a  habtt" 

TO  DESPISE  MONEY  IS  GAIN. 

To  seem  upon  occasion  to  slight  money, 
Proves,  in  the  end,  sometimes  the  greatest  gain. 

HOPE. 

8an,  I  never  purchase  hope  with  ready  money. 

Syr.  Thou'lt  never  make  a  fortune:  away  with 
thee,  thou  dost  not  know  how  to  ensnare  men. 
Sannio. 

San,  Well,  perhaps  thy  way  is  best;  yet  I  vas 
never  so  cunning,  but  I  had  rather,  when  it  was  in 
my  power,  receive  prompt  payment. 

TRUE  WISDOM. 

That  is  to  be  wise  to  see  not  merely  that  whidi 
lies  before  your  feet,  but  to  foresee  even  those 
things  which  are  in  the  womb  of  futurity. 

WISDOM. 

Thou,  from  head  to  foot,  art  nought  bat  wis- 
dom's self:  he  a  mere  dotard.  Wouldst  thou  ever 
permit  thy  boy  to  do  such  things  ? 

'Bern.  Permit  him  ?  I  ?  Or  should  X  not  much 
rather  smell  him  out  six  months  before  he  did  hot 
dream  of  it  ? 

CHILDREN. 

As  fathers  form  their  children,  so  they  prove. 

Euripides  (Fr.  Antlop.  17)  says:— 
"  I  announce  to  all  men,  that  noble  chOdran  are  qm( 
from  noble  sires." 

HOME  EDUCATION. 

He  need  not  go  from  home  for  good  instractioo. 


J 


TXBSirCS, 
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BDUCATIOK. 

I  BiMure  no  pains,  neglect  no  meanft;  in  a  word,  1 
bid  him  look  into  the  lives  of  all,  as  into  a  mirror, 
and  thence  draw  from  others  an  example  for  him- 
self.   "  Do  this." 

Syr,  Good. 

Dem.  "Fly that." 

Syr.  Very  good. 

Dem,  "  This  deed  is  highly  commendable." 

Syr.  That's  the  tiling. 

i>e>A.  "  That's  reprehensible." 

Syr,  Most  excellent. 

BBUCATIOH. 

I  perceive  that  the  things  which  we  do  are  silly: 
but  what  can  one  do  ?  According  to  men's  habits 
and  dispositions,  so  one  must  yield  to  them. 

i^w. 
Grant  her,  then,  freely  what  law  else  will  claim. 

BX8UI.T  OF  nmULGENCK. 

But  this  immoderate  indulgence  must  assuredly 
produce  some  terrible  misfortune  in  the  end« 

« 

SPEAK  OF  THE  DEVIL. 

The  wolf  i'  th'  fable. 

I  AH  A  FRAIL  MAN. 

Do  you  not  remember  that  I  am  a  frail  human 
being  ?  and  therefore  I  have  erred. 

This  is  pmbtMj  the  origin  of  the  phrase  "  errare  humar 
nam  est,**  which  first  appears  in  the  **  AntUueretius  skve  de 
deo  naturft,"  a  didactic  poem  of  the  Cardinal  de  PoUgnac 
(Paris,  1747).    Itis  found  iahlLv.LW. 

THE  POOB  ABB  SUSPICIOUS  OF  NEGLECT. 

All  whose  fortunes  are  less  prosperous,  are,  I 
know  not  how,  the  more  suspicious;  they  take 
everything  as  if  insult  were  intended:  on  account 
of  their  peculiar  state  of  indigence,  they  always 
Uiink  themselves  to  be  slighted. 

A  BLUSH. 

He  blushes.    All's  safe,  I  find. 

Diphihia  (Fr.  Com.  Gr.  p.  1001,  M.)  says:— 
'*  Tbe  man  that  neither  bhmhee  nor  fears,  liaa  the  initiative 
to  er^rj  kind  of  shameUwmees." 
Tocmg  C*  Night  Thoughts  "  Night  viL  496):— 
**  The  man  that  blushea  Is  not  quite  a  brute. 


n 


LIFE  OF  MAN  LIKE  A  GAME  AT  DICE. 

The  life  of  man  is  like  a  game  at  dice:  if  the 
favorable  throw  be  not  cast,  that  which  chance 
sends  you  must  try  to  amend  by  skill. 

Alexis  (Fr.  Com.  Gr.  p.  607,  M.)  says:— 
**  Such  A  life  is  like  dice:  the  same  throws  do  not  always 
turn  npk  nor  does  the  same  f onn  remain  to  life,  but  it  has 


PROYIDENCB  UNABLE  TO  SAVE  SOME  MEN. 

'Tis  not  in  the  power 
Of  Providence  herself,  howe'er  desirous, 
To  save  from  ruin  such  a  (amily. 


TWO  DOENO  THE  SAME  THING. 

When  two  persons  do  the  selfnsame  thing,  it 
oftentimes  falls  out  that  in  the  one  it  is  criminal, 
in  the  other  it  is  not  so, — ^not  that  the  thing  itself  . 
is  different,  but  he  who  does  it 

BULB  OF  LIFE  CHANGED  BY  BXPEBIENCE. 

Never  did  man  lay  down  so  wise  a  rule  of  life 
but  fortune,  age,  experience  made  some  change  in 
it,  and  taught  you  that  those  things  whic^  you 
thought  you  knew  you  did  not  know;  and  the 
things  which  you  deemed  your  chief  perfections 
from  experience  you  threw  by. 

GENTLENESS. 

I  have  found  by  dear  experience  that  there  is 
nothing  so  advantageous  for  man  as  mUdness  and 
a  forgiving  disposition. 

Bo  Zecharlah  vii.  9:— 

*'  Show  mercy  and  compassions  every  man  to  his  brothei;.** 

OLD  MEN. 

It  is  the  common  failing  of  old  men 

To  be  too  much  intent  on  worldly  matters. 

TO  FOIL  A  MAN  AT  HIS  OWN  WEAPONS. 

I  foil  him  at  his  own  weapons. 

MISFOBTUNE. 

For  when  mischance  befalls  us,  all  the  interval 
between  its  happening  and  our  knowledge  of  it 
may  be  esteemed  clear  gain. 

WOMEN  ABE  WEAK  OF  SOUL. 

For  often  a  trifling  cause,  which  would  not  move 
another's  spleen,  makes  the  choleric  man  your 
most  bitter  enemy.  For  how  slight  causes  chil^ 
dren  squabble !  Why?  Because  they  are  governed 
by  a  feeble  mind.  Women,  like  children,  are  im- 
potent and  weak  of  soul.  A  single  word  perhaps 
has  kindled  all  t^is  enmity  between  them. 

WE  BISE  OB  FALL  ACCOBDING  TO  OUB  FOBTUNE. 

All  of  US,  according  as  our  affairs  prosper,  are 
elated  or  cast  down. 

MEN  OF  PLEA8UBE. 

He  was  his  whole  lifetime  a  man  of  pleasure, 
and  those  who  are  so  do  not  much  enrich  their 
heir;  yet  they  leave  this  praise  behind  them, 
**  While  he  lived  he  lived  well." 

PAlhfENT  OF  DEBTS. 

As  times  go  now,  things  are  come  to  such  a  pass 
that,  if  a  man  pays  you  what  he  owes,  you  are 
much  beholden  to  him. 

MOUNTAINS  OF  GOLD. 

Promising  mountains  of  gold. 

TUs  proverbial  expression  Is  found  in  SaUust  (Cat  28),  be* 
ing  derived  from  the  Persians  boasting  of  mountains  of  gcrid, 
as  that  metal  abounded  with  them. 
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TIBULLU& 


TO  SICK  A0AIN8T  THB  PBII0K8. 

For  what  a  foolish  task 
To  kick  against  the  pricks  I 

PATIBKCB. 

Whate'ei:  chance  brings,  I  will  patiently  endure. 

Alexis  (Ft.  Com.  Or.  p.  758,  M.)  says: 
**  For  it  is  Uie  part  of  a  wise  man  to  bear  the  buffets  of  for- 
tune with  patience." 
And  BunUs  says:— 

'^The  nohlert  fortttude,  is  sfefU  to  bear 
Aooimuilated  ttla  and  neyer  faint** 

DISCONTENT. 

We  are  almost  all  of  this  disposition,  that  we 
are  never  satisfldd  with  our  own. 

FOBTUNE  FAVOBS  THB  BBAYB. 

Fortune  favors  the  brave. 

ALL  A^TJicy, 

De.  See  aH  alike !  the  whole  gang  hangs  together : 
know  one,  and  you  khow  all. 

Ph.  Kay,  it  is  not  so. 

De.  One  is  in  fault,  the  other  is  at  hand  to  bear 
him  out:  when  the  other  slips,  he  is  ready;  each 
in  their  turn. 

BOBBOWINO  EASILY  SAID. 

Ge.  It  was  not  the  reckoning,  but  money  that 
was  wanting. 
De,  He  might  have  borrowed. 
Oe.  Have  borrowed  it!  easily  said. 

FLBBCX  THE  SIMPLE. 

Because  the  net  is  not  stretched  to  catch  the 
hawk  or  kite,  who  do  us  wrong:  it  is  laid  for  those 
who  do  us  none  at  all.  In  them  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  got,  in  these  it  is  mere  labor  lost. 

FIBST  ATTACK. 

The  first  attack's  the  fiercest 

PBDIOBEB. 

If  he  had  left  behind  him  a  propert)  of  some 
ten  talents. 

De,  Out  upon  you. 

Ph,  Then  you  would  have  been  the  first  to  trace 
your  descent  from  grandsire  and  great-giandsire. 

A  MATTBB  SETTLED. 

Oh  I  that  matter  in  all  settled: 
Think  on't  no  more. 

MANY  MEN,  MANY  MINDS. 

Many  men,  many  n^inds. 

Euripides  (Fr.  Rhadam.  1)  says:— 

"Various  are  the  inclinations  of  man:  this  one  longs  for 
high  descent:  to  this  other  there  is  no  such  thought,  but  he 
wishes  to  be  called  the  master  of  much  wealth  in  his  house: 
this  other,  who  can  speak  nothing  sensiblet  tries  to  persuade 
bis  neigfaboni  with  sheer  shamelesBness:  some  men  seek 
base  gain  before  what  is  honorable,  in  such  various  wajs  do 


men  straj.    I,  however,  wish  none  of  these,  but  woBli  Mn 
to  have  the  gloiy  of  high  fame." 

TO  UABP  ON  tBm  SAME  STBOTCk 

You  are  harping  on  the  same  string. 

GIVE  PLACE  TO  YOUB  BBTTBB8. 

I  have  found  a  ready  paymaater,  do  niveBer: 
give  place  then  to  your  betters! 

W0BD8  TO  THE  WISE. 

A  word  to  the  wise. 

TWO  BTBINOS  TO  MY  BOW. 

I  think  it  better  to  have  two  strings  to  my  how, 

A  HANGING  MATTEB. 

Nothing  indeed  remains  for  me  but  that  I  shooU 
hang  myself. 

A  TALE. 

Many  a  tale  is  spoilt  in  telling,  Antlpba 

FOBTITIIE. 

How  often  Fortune  blindly  brings  about 
More  than  we  dare  to  hope  for! 

KNAYEBY. 

Knavery's  now  its  own  reward 


TIBULLUS. 


BOBH  ABOUT  B.C.  5&— DIED  ABOUT  B.C.  1& 

Albius  Tibullus  was  bom  about  b.c.  &K  <^ 
equestrian  rank,  but  of  his  jonth  a&d  edacalios 
we  know  nothing.  His  property  waa  situated  at 
Pedum,  between  Tibur  and  PrssBeste,  and,  Ike 
many  others,  in  consegueBce  of  the  civil  wan,  1» 
was  deprived  of  a  large  portion  of  it.  He  socoid- 
panied  his  patron,  Ifessala,  when  he  was  de- 
spatched by  Augustus  to  suppress  a  formidable 
insurrection  which  had  broken  out  in  Aqaitanis,  a 
province  of  Gaul,  and  subsequently  proceeded 
with  Messala  on  his  way  to  the  East,  whither  be 
was  sent  to  reorganize  that  part  of  the  empire. 
Being  taken  ill,  he  was  obliged  to  remain  at  Co^ 
cyra  (Corfu),  whence  he  returned  to  Rome,  and 
thus  ended  the  active  life  of  Tibullus.  He  spest 
the  remainder  of  his  short  life  in  composiDg  iiioie 
poetical  effusions  which  have  oome  down  to  as. 

LOYE. 

DeHa,  be  not  afraid  to  elude  thy  g«aids:  tiKw 
must  be  courageous:  Yenim  henell  aids  the  id- 
venturous  maiden. 

PEBJUBIES  OF  LOYBB8, 

Fear  not  to  swear;  the  winds  cany  the  peijniies 

of  lovers  without  effect  over  land  and  sea,  thanb 

1  to  Jupiter;  the  father  of  the  gods  himself  bm  de- 


TIBULLU8. 
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nied  effeot  to  what  foolish  lorers  in  their  eager- 
ness have  sworn. 

PA8SA08  OF  TIMB. 

But  if  thou  delayest,  thou  wilt  be  wrong:  how 
swittly  time  passes!  the  day  moves  not  sluggishly 
nor  goes  back.  How  quickly  the  earth  loses  its 
gMy  colors!  how  quickly  the  white  poplar  its  leafy 
honors!  how  slothluUy  lies  the  horse,  which  flew 
when  young  in  the  Olympic  course,  when  it  is  un- 
nerved by  age!  I  have  seen  the  youth,  whom  age 
has  oome  upon,  bewail  the  days  he  has  piwased  in 
folly.  Ye  cruel  gods!  the  serpent  strips  off  his 
years  and  renews  his^  youth:  fato  allows  no  delay 
to  beauty.  Apollo  and  Bacohus  are  the  only  gods 
that  know  no  ohange:  their  locks  are  ever  unfad- 
ing. 

vncs. 

Baoofauft  cauMS  eonntry  swains  oppressed  with 
cares  to  forget  themselves  in  joys:  Bacchus  gives 
respite  to  the  wretch's  pains,  though  his  legs  be 
IsaUtd  with  rattling  chains. 

Pfaidar  (Fr.  Inoert.  61)  says  flomethlag  to  the  asme  elfect:— 

"  When  Uie  wearying  caree  of  men  fly  from  their  breagta, 

ud  we  all  alike  sail  in  the  aaa  of  gold^aboundlng  plenty  to  a 

fatoe  shore:  the  poor  become  rich,  the  rich  abound  still  more, 

with  their  minds  under  the  faifluenoe  of  wine/* 

BB  DII.IOK2IT  IK  TOUTH. 

But  thou,  while  the  summer  of  life  is  in  bloom, 
enjoy  it,  it  passes  away  with  rapid  step. 

So  Eoclfisiastes  (xL  6):— 

'*  In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  erenlng  withhold 
not  thine  hand;  for  thou  knowest  not  whether  shall  prosper 
either  this  or  thai,  or  wb9tber  th«y  botii  shall  be  alike  good/* 

DSCBIT. 

Ah  wretch  1  ev^  though  .one  may  be  able  at  first 
to  conceal  his  perjuries,  yet  Punishment  creeps 
on,  though  late,  with  noiseless  step. 

DECEIT. 

When  thou  art  preparing  to  commit  a  sin,  think 
not  that  thou  wilt  conceal  it;  there  is  a  God  that 
forbids  crimes  to  be  hidden. 

Plvlaich  CDem.  48)  says:— 

''There  is  nothing  so  becoming  a  king  aa  just  dealing." 

Deuteronomy  (xvi.  19):— 

"Thou  shatt  not  wrest  Judgment;  thou  shalt  not  respect 
peraons,  neiflier  take  a  gift:  for  a  gift  doth  blind  the  eyes  of 
the  wise,  and  pervert  the  words  of  the  r^hteoua.'' 

1  Peter  fLl:^ 

"  Wherefore  laying  aside  all  maUce,  and  all  guile,  and  hy- 
pociisieB,  and  envies,  and  all  evO  spealdngs/* 

BABLT  AOES. 

This  vice  proceeds  from  greedy  thirst  of  gold: 
there  were  no  wars  when  draughts  were  quaffed 
from  beechen  cups;  then  there  were  no  towers,  no 
nunpai-ts;  the  shepherd  slept  secure  amidst  his 
nunierous  flocks.. 

PLEASUBES  OF  COUNTBT  I.IFE. 

How  much  more  wise  the  man  who,  surrounded 
by  his  children,  spends  his  old  age  in  some  small 
cottage!  He  tends  the  sheep,  his  son  the  lambs; 
while  bis  wife  prepares  warm  water  for  his  weary 


feet    Such  may  I  be,  and  may  I  with  hoary  locks 
relate  in  my  old  age  the  deeds  of  earlier  times. 


DEATH. 

What  madness  is  it  to  summon  gloomy  death  hf 
wars  ?  It  is  always  impending  and  advancing  se- 
cretly with  noiseless  step.  In  the  regions  below 
there  are  no  com-flelds,  no  clustering  vines,  but 
fierce  Cerberus  aiid  the  filthy  ferryman  el  the. 
Stygian  waters. 

PEACE. 

Meanwhile  may  Peace  cultivate  the  fletda.  It 
was  auspicious  Peace  that  first  instructed  the  oxen 
to  draw  tiie  crooked  plough.  It  was  Peace  that 
planted  the  vines  and  gave  juice  to  the  grapes, 
that  the  paternal  jar  may  furnish  wine  to  cheer 
the  son.  In  piping  times  of  Peace  the  rake  and 
the  plough  ply  with  diligenee,  while  rust  ^ta 
into  the  gloomy  arms  of  the  fierce  soldiere  in 
darkness. 

Aristophanes  (Fk*.  Oobl  Or.  I.  p.  88i  K.)  says:— 
'*A.  The  faithful  nurse,  housekeeper,  co-operatoc*  guar- 
dian, daughter,  sister  of  Peaoe,  the  friend  of  all  men,  all  theaa 
names  are  used  by  me.    B.  What  is  your  name^  A.  Whatf 
Agriculture." 

AK  EPITAPH. 

And  at  departure  he  will  say,  **  Mayest  thou  rest 
soundly  and  quietly,  and  may  the  light  turf  Ue 
easy  on  thy  bones.'' 

HAPPY  FAIflLT. 

Warmed  by  wine,  he  will  kindle  heaps  of  fighi 
straw  and  leap  across  the  sacred  flames:  the  moth- 
er will  bring  forward  her  children,  and  the  child, 
seizing  his  father  by  the  ears,  will  snatch  kisses. 
And  the  grandsire  will  delight  to  watch  his  UtUe 
grandchild,  and  in  his  old  age  will  lisp  w<»tia  to 
the  boy. 

HOPE. 

I  would  long  ere  this  have  quenched  my  sor- 
rows in  death,  had  not  flattering  hope  cherished 
life,  and  always  whispered  that  to-morrow  would 
be  happier  day.  It  is  hope  that  cheers  the  peas- 
ant, hope  that  intrusts  the  seed  to  the  furrows  to 
be  returned  with  abundant  interest.  It  is  hope 
that  catches  birds  with  gins,  fishes  with  the  rod, 
when  the  bait  has  concealed  the  slender  hook. 
Hope  also  comforts  the  prisoner  bound  in  chains; 
his  legs  rattle  with  the  fetters,  but  he  sings  in 
the  midst  of  his  work. 

Shakespeare  ("  Richard  HI.,"  act  ▼.  so.  8):— 

''  Tnie  hope  Isswtft,  and  iMas  wMi  twaflows*  wingi» 
Kh)g8  it  makes  gods,  and  meaner  creatures  kiogp. 


n 


WTITE. 


The  Joyous  god  enlarges  the  soul:  he  subdued 
the  stubborn  hero  (Hercules),  and  made  him  sub- 
servient to  his  mistress.  He  overcame  Armenian 
tigresses  and  tawny  lionesses,  giving  a  soft  heart 
to  the  ungovernable. 
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VARUO.—VIRGfL. 


FOBCBD  LAUOHTEB. 

Ah,  me!  how  difficult  it  is  to  imitate  false 
mirth;  how  difficult  to  mimic  cheerfulness  with 
a  sad  heart:  a  smile  suits  not  well  a  countenance 
that  belies  it;  nor  do  drunken  words  sound  well 
trozn  an  anxious  mind. 

WOKS  OF  ANOTHEB. 

Happy  thou  who  canst  learn  to  guard  against 
thy  own  ills  by  observing  those  of  another. 

PERJURIES  OF  LOVERS. 

Though  she  shall  boldly  swear  by  her  eyes,  by 
Juno  and  her  Venus,  tliere  is  nothing  in  it:  Jupi- 
ter laughs  at  the  pei*juries  of  lovers,  and  throws 
them  idly  to  the  winds. 

A  lover's  prayer. 

How  could  I,  blest  with  thee,  long  nights  employ? 
And  how  with  thee  the  longest  day  enjoy! 

THE  WILL  FOR  THE  DEED. 

Let  the  will  be  taken  for  the  deed,  nor  refuse 
the  gift  of  my  humble  muse. 


VARRO. 

BORN  B.C.   116— DIED  B.C.  28. 

H.  Tbrentius  Varro,  the  most  learned  of  the 
Romans,  was  bom  b.c.  116,  being  ten  years  young- 
er than  Cicero.  He  received  his  early  education 
from  L.  ^lius  Stilo  Pr»coninus,  who  was  fond  of 
antiquarian  pursuits,  and  from  him  no  doubt  he 
imbibed  his  literary  tastes,  which  makes  St.  Au- 
gustine remark,  '^That  he  had  read  so  much  that 
it  is  astonishing  he  should  have  found  time  to 
write  anything,  and  he  wrote  so  much  that  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  any  one  could  find  time  to 
read  all  that  he  had  written.''  In  what  way  he 
rose  in  the  service  of  the  State  has  not  been  hand- 
ed down  to  us,  but  he  was  employed  in  the  wars 
against  the  pirates  and  Mithridates.  He  was  at- 
tached to  the  party  of  the  senate,  and  shared  its 
fortunes  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  b.c.  48.  He 
submitted  to  the  clemency  of  the  conqueror,  and 
was  received  into  favor  by  Cesar,  though  not 
before  Antony  had  plundered  and  destroyed  his 
villa,  with  all  his  books,  at  Casinuro,  which  Cicero 
bitterly  laments.  He  was  proscribed  in  the  second 
triumvirate,  though  he  was  more  lucky  than 
Cicero,  as  he  contrived  to  conceal  himself  till  he 
had  secured  the  favor  of  Augustus.  From  this 
time  he  devoted  himself  to  the  seclusion  of  lit- 
erary life,  and  employed  himself  in  composing 
works,  which  amounted  at  last  to  four  hundred 
and  ninety  books.    They  are  nearly  all  lost. 

TO  PACK  UP  OUB  BAQOAOE  AT  END  OF  LIFE. 

For  my  eightieth  year  warns  me  to  pack  up  my 
baggage  before  I  leave  life. 


THAT  MAN  OUGHT  TO  BE  COONOSCtel). 

He  who  overlooks  a  healthy  spot  for  the  site  of 
his  house  is  mad,  and  ought  to  be  handed  over  to 
the  care  of  his  relations  and  friends. 

GOD  MADE  THE  COUNTBY,   MAN  THX  TOWH. 

Nor  is  it  surprising,  because  it  is  Provideooe 
that  has  given  us  the  country  and  the  art  of  mia 
that  has  built  the  cities. 


Oowper  C*  The  Task/*  1.  745)  has  appropriated  this 
"  Ood  made  the  coontxy,  and  man  made  the  town.'* 

Cowley  ("The  Garden."  Essay  v.):— 

*' God  the  first  garden  made,  and  the  lint  city  Csln.** 

And  Bacon  ("  Essays,"-"  Of  Gaidena  "):— 

"  God  Almighty  first  planted  a  gardec** 

'*HB  WHO  BUNS  MAT  BEAD.'' 

Thou  hast  read  what  I  have  written,  I  may  s^, 
running  and  playing. 

Habakkuk  IL  8,  sajrs:— 

"  Write  the  vision,  and  make  It  plain  upon  taUes,  that  te 
may  run  that  readeth  iV* 

THE  CHILD. 

For  the  midwife  delivers  the  child,  the  nune 
brings  it  up,  the  attendant  slave  forms  its  msD- 
ners,  and  the  master  teaches  it. 

EVEBY   FAMILY  OUGHT  TO  W0B8HIP  GOD. 

As  a  state  ought  to  acknowledge  God  in  its  paV> 
lie  capacity,  so  ought  each  individual  family. 

So  Joshua  zziy.  15  :— 

"  As  for  me,  and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord." 


VIRGIL. 

BOBN  B.C.   70— DIED  B.C.   19. 

P:  YiBGiLius  Mabo  was  bom  on  the  18th  of 
October  b.c.  70,  at  Andes,  a  small  village  near 
Mantua  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  His  father  had  a  bbmII 
estate  which  he  cultivated;  his  mother's  name 
was  Maia.  Virgil  was  educated  at  Cremona  and 
Mediolanum  (Milan),  and  is  said  to  have  studied 
subsequently  at  Naples  under  Parthenius,  a  ta^st 
of  Bithynia.  It  is  evident  from  his  writings  thxt 
he  had  received  a  learned  education,  but  his  health 
was  feeble,  and  he  did  not  attempt  to  rise  to 
eminence  by  any  of  those  means  by  which  a  Ro- 
man earned  distinction.  After  the  defeat  of 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  B.C.  42,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
north  of  Italy  were  deprived  of  their  property 
that  the  victorious  soldiery  might  be  provided 
with  land,  and  among  others  Virgil  suffered. 
Through  the  intervention,  however,  of  his  friendi 
at  Rome,  his  property  was  restored,  and  the  first 
eclogue  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  to  oom- 
memorate  his  gratitude  to  Augustus.  When  Au- 
gustus was  returning  from  Samos,  where  he  had 
spent  the  winter  of  b.c.  20,  he  met  Virgil  at  Ath- 
ens.   It  is  said  that  the  poet  had  intended  to  make 
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a  tour  of  Greece,  but  he  accompanied  the  emperor 
to  Megara  and  thence  to  Italy.  His  healtli,  which 
had  been  long  declining,  was  now  completely 
brokeo  down,  and  he  died  soon  after  his  arrival  at 
Brundisium,  on  the  22d  September  b.c.  19.  His 
remains  were  transferred  to  Naples,  which  had 
been  his  favorite  residence,  and  placed  on  the 
road  from  Naples  to  Puteoli,  where  his  tomb  is  j 
still  shown. 

EXILE. 

We  are  leaving  our  country  and  its  sweet  fields. 

EuripkleB  (Ft.  Aiol.  28)  says  :— 

"  But  yet  it  is  a  sad  life  to  leave  the  fields  of  our  native 
eoantry." 
So  Shakespeare  C  Richard  IT./'  act  i.  sc.  8)  si^ys  :— 

**Then  igngiaiiri'g  ground,  fareweU  !  sweet  soil,  adieu; 
My  mother,  and  my  nurse,  that  bears  me  yet  I 
Wherever  I  wander,  boast  of  this  I  can, 
Thouc^  banish'd,  yet  a  tnie-bom  Knglishman." 

ENVY, 

For  my  part  I  have  no  feeling  of  envy  at  your 
fortune;  I  rather  am  surprised  at  your  luck. 

COMPABISONS. 

Thus  I  knew  that  whelps  were  like  to  their  sires, 
kids  to  their  mothers;  so  I  used  to  compare  great 
things  with  smalL 

BBITAIN. 

And  Britons  wholly  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

CIVIL  mscoBD. 

Shall  some  barbarian  plant  and  sow  these  fields  ? 
See  to  what  a  state  civil  discord  has  brought 
wietched  citizens! 

COUNTBY  LIFE. 

This  nighty  at  least,  you  might  remain  with  me 
on  the  green  leaves;  we  have  plenty  of  excellent 
apples,  soft  chestnuts,  with  curds  and  cream;  see, 
too,  the  curling  smoke  is  rising  from  the  cottages, 
and  the  lofty  mountains  are  throwing  out  their 
lengthening  shadows. 

TBUST  NOT  TO  BEAUTT. 

Though  he  was  black  and  thou  art  heavenly 
fair,  O  fair  boy,  trust  not  too  much  to  thy  beauty. 

EACH  FOLLOWS  HIS  OWK  PLEASITBE. 

Alexis,  thou  art  chased  by  Corydon;  every  one 
pursues  his  own  pleasure. 

EVEMKO. 

See,  the  steers  are  bringing  back  the  ploughs 
suspended  from  the  yoke;  and  the  setting  sun  is 
doubling  the  lengthening  shadows;  yet  still  I  am 
burned  by  love;  what  bounds  can  be  set  to  love  ? 


SERVANTS. 

What  would  their  masters  do  when  their  knavish 
aervants  prate  at  such  a  rate  I 

SPBING. 

And  now  every  field  is  clothed  with  grass,  every 


tree  with  leaves;  now  the  woods  put  forth  their 
blossoms;  now  the  year  assumes  its  gayest  attire.  , 

So  Shakespeare  C*  Winter's  Tale,'*  act  iv.  sc.  8)  says:— 

*' O  Proserpina, 
•    For  the  flowers  now  that,  frightened,  thou  lett^st  fall 

From  Dis's  wagon!  daffodils, 

That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 

The  winds  of  March  with  beauty;  violete,  dim. 

But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyea. 

Or  Cytherea's  breath;  pale  primroses. 

That  die  unmarried,  ere  they  can  behold  * 

Bright  Phoebus  in  his  strength,  a  malady 

Most  incident  to  maids:  bold  ozlipa,  and 

The  crown  imperial;  lilies  of  all  Idnds, 

The  flower-de-luce  being  one  I " 
Spenser  ("  Faerie  Queen,'*  vi.):— 
**  So  forth  Issued  the  seasons  of  the  year: 

First  lusty  spring  all  dight  in  leaves  of  flowers, 

That  frashly-budded  and  new  blooms  did  bear. 

In  which  a  thousand  birds  had  built  their  bowers, 

That  sweetly  sung  to  call  forth  paramours. 

BAD  TASTE. 

Let  him  who  does  not  hate  Bavins  love  thy 
verses,  M»vius;  and  let  him  join  foxes  in  the 
yoke  and  milk  he-goats. 

THE  SECBET  SNAKE. 

Te  boys,  who  are  gathering  flowers,  and  low- 
growing  flowers,  fly  hence,  a  cold  snake  is  lurking 
among  the  grass. 

DECISION  DIFFICULT. 

It  does  not  belong  to  us  to  settle  such  a  mighty 
dispute. 

POET. 

O  divine  poet,  thy  poetry  is  as  charming  to  our 
ear  as  sleep  to  the  weary  swain,  as  to  the  feverish 
traveller  the  crystal  stream  with  which-  he 
quenches  his  thirst. 

Theocritus  (IdyL  Till.  77)  says  to  the  same  effect:— 
"  Sweet  is  it  in  sununer  to  sleep  in  the  open  air  beside  run- 
ning water.' 


»f 


poet's  FAME. 

While  the  boar  delights  in  the  mountain  tops, 
the  fish  in  the  rivers,  while  the  bees  feed  on  th3nne9 
so  long  will  the  glory  of  thy  name  and  thy  praise 
remain. 

TO  SEEM  IB  ENOUGH. 

Loose  me,  boys;  it  is  enough  thftt  yon  have 
seemed  able  to  overpower  me. 

ABCADIANS. 

Both  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  both  Areadian 
swains,  able  to  sing  and  to  answer  in  alternate 
verses. 

B]rron  ("  Don  Juan,"  cant  iy.  st.  08)  thus  uses  the  expres- 
sion:— 

"  Arcades  ambo,**  id  est 
Blackguards  both. 


BEAUTIES  OF  COUNTBT. 

The  ash  is  the  fairest  tree  in  the  woods,  the 
pine  in  the  gardens,  the  ponlar  by  the  brooks,  the 
fir  on  the  high  mountains;  but,  O  fair  Lycidas,  if 
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thou  wilt  oft  visit  me,  the  ash  in  the  woods  shall 
yield  to  thee,  and  the  pine  in  the  gardens. 

DIFFEBENCB  OF  POWKBS. 

We  are  not  all  able  to  accomplish  the  same 
things. 

MANTUA. 

Ah  Mantua  too  near  to  the  wretched  Cremona! 

A  GOOSB. 

The  goose  gabbles  'midst  the  melodious  swans. 

Tncs. 

Time  destroys  all  things,  even  the  powera  of  the 
mind. 

LOTB  IS  NBVIEB  SATISFIED. 

Love  is  never  satisfied  with  tears,  sooner  are 
the  meadows  with  the  watei-s  of  the  rivulets,  the 
bees  with  the  cytisus,  and  the  goats  with  leaves. 

LOYB  CQKQVKBS  AIL  THIirGS. 

Love  conquers  all;  and  we  must  yield  to  Love. 

MAN. 

Whence  men,  a  hard,  laborious  kind,  were  bom. 

INDUSTRY. 

The  father  of  the  gods  himself  did  not  desire 
that  the  art  of  cultivating  the  gi*ound  should  be 
easily  acquired;  be  was  the  first  to  turn  up  the 
soil  by  skill,  whetting  human  industry  by  care, 
nor  did  he  allow  his  reign  to  grow  torpid  by  slug- 
gishness. 

NECESSITY  MOTHER  OF  INVENTION. 

Jove  added  venom  to  the  blaok  vipers,  oommift* 
sioned  wolves  to  gather  their  prey,  and  the  sea  to 
be  lashed  by  the  raging  storms;  honey  he  shook 
from  the  leaves,  removing  from  hu^ian  reach  the 
cheerful  fire,  and  stopping  the  wine  which  ran  in 
rivulets,  that  man  might  gradually  through  expe- 
rience explore  useful  arts,  raising  com  irom  the 
furrows,  and  forcing  the  hidden  ire  frmn  the 
clashing  flints. 

INDUSTRY. 

Then  various  arts  succeeded  each  other;  perse- 
vering labor  overcomes  everything  and  pressing 
want  in  the  midst  of  hard  penury. 

Franklin  says:— 

'*  Sloth  makes  all  things  dif&oult,  but  Industry  all  easy; 
i^nd  he  that  rlsetii  late-  must  trot  aH  day,  and  shall  scarce 
avertaks  his  busineas  at  ni^t;  while  lA-^nmn  ^rSiTeds  so 
slowly  that  Poverty  soon  overtakes  him." 

DEOENERA.CY  OP  MANKIND. 

Thus  an  things  by  the  decree  of  Fate  are  turned 
to  worse  and  carried  back,  just  as  the  rower,  who 
stems  the  current,  if  he  but  slack  his  arm,  is  borne 
down  the  channel  with  headlong  haste. 

THUNDER-STORM. 

The  father  of  the  gods  himself,  shrouded  in 
flark  storms,  darts  his  fiery  bolts  with  flashing 


right  hand,  making  the  mighty  earth  to  trembk; 
the  wild  beasts  fly;  dark  horror  seises  every  k»> 
man  breast;  Athos,  Rhodope,  and  lofty  Cennmi 
topple  down  from  their  old  foundatioDa;  te 
winds  redouble  their  fury;  woods  and 
roar,  lashed  by  the  furious  winds. 

CUSTOM. 

So  much  power  has  custom  over  tender 


This  is  the  advice  of  Solomon  (Froverba  xziL  S);— 
''  Train  up  a  chiki  in  the  way  he  should  ga** 
Pope  C*  Moral  Enaja/'  i.  pt.  8)  says:— 
''  Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tide's  incUn'd.** 

COMPETENCT. 

Praise  spacious  vineyards,  but  be  content  to 
'cultivate  those  of  less  extent. 

COUNTRY  LIFE.  ' 

0  too  happy  swains,  if  they  only  knew  flwir 
ha^py  state,  who,  far  removed  from  civil  broik, 
enjoy  the  fruits  poured  forth  by  Nature's  bovB^. 
Though  no  lofty  palace  with  spacious  gates  amk 
forth  crowds  of  early  visitants  from  every  entnnoe. 
with  eager  eyes  devouring  variegated  poet§  ol 
beautiful  tortoise-shell,  gold-embroidered  dnssn, 
figures  of  Corinthian  brass,  arras  purple-dyai 
and  the  smell  of  costly  perfumes,  yet  he  enjoys 
easy  quiet,  a  harmless  life  that  knows  not  to  de- 
ceive, rich  in  home-bred  plenty,  the  joys  of  a  wide- 
extending  country,  gi'ots,  and  crystal  lakes,  eool 
groves,  the  lowing  of  cattle,  and  sweet  repose  al 
night;  woods  abounding  in  untamed  beasts;  there 
we  find  youth  inured  to  labor  and  accustomed  Id 
homely  fare,  sacred  shrines  and  sires  of  venerahk 
age;  here  Astraea,  as  she  left  the  earth,  shoved 
the  last  traces  of  her  departing  steps. 

THE  HAPPY  MAN. 

Happy  the  man  who  has  been  able  to  dive  iits 
Nature^s  laws,  and  has  trampled  underfoot  fein 
and  unyielding  Fate,  laughing  at  the  approaeh  «f 
all-subduing  death. 

THE  VARIOUS  LIVES  OP  MAN. 

Some  pass  their  lives  at  sea,  some  in  the  camp, 
others  frequent  the  palace  and  courts  of  kinfi; 
another  aims  at  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  ito 
gods,  that  he  may  get  riches  to  enable  him  t» 
drink  from  bowls  enchased  with  gems,  and  streteh 
his  limbs  on  Tyrian  purple;  another  hides  bit 
wealth,  brooding  over  his  buried  store;  this  Ban* 
is  fond  of  popular  praise,  the  applause  of  loids 
and  commoners  delighting  liis  ear  from  both 
benches.  Some  take  pleaibure  in  the  slaughter  of 
their  brethren,  exchanging  their  sweet  hamm  Ut 
exile,  and  seeking  lands  that  lie  beneath  anodMr 
sun. 

FAME. 

1  must  attempt  new  ways,  by  which  I  may  rato 
myself  frmn  the  ground  and  wing  ny  fl^^  ^ 

fame. 

Theognis  has  the  ume  idea  (1.  287):— 
*' I  have  giyenmyself  wings  .  .  .  re-echoed  from  tile  saooAs 
of  many/* 
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liaton  C  Tnuet  of  Education  '*)  saTs:— 

» Inflamed  with  the  study  of  learning  and  the  admiration 
of  Tirtue;  stirrad  up  with  high  hopes  ol  living  to  be  braTe 
men  and  worthj  patriots,  dear  to  god  and  famous  to  all 


y* 


L.IFS  OF  MAir. 

Touih,  the  best  part  of  life,  flies  quickly  from 
miserable  mortals;  diseases  succeed,  sad  old  age, 
anxious  labors,  and  death's  inexorable  doom  hurry 
them  off. 

DiphOus  (Fr.  Com.  Gr.  p.  1(>78,  M.)  aajs:— 
^  Man  maj  look  for  trouble,  for  we  fall  in  with  woes  daj 
after  day.** 


SO  REST, 


No  atop,  no  stay. 


EDUCATION. 


Begin  early  the  course  of  education,  while  the 
mind  is  pliant  and  age  is  flexible. 

LOVE. 

Thus  every  creature  on  earth,  man  and  beast, 
fish,  cattle,  and  birds  with  variegated  plumage, 
rush  into  the  fire  of  love;  Love  is  the  lord  of  all. 

Sir  W.  Scott  C*  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Bflnstrel,**  cant,  ill  St.  1) 
thai  pannphraaes  the  idea:— 

"  In  peace.  Lore  tunes  the  shepherd's  reed;  - 
In  war,  he  mounts  the  warrior's  steed: 
In  halls,  in  gay  attire  is  seen; 
In  hamlets,  dances  on  the  green, 
lore  nilea  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grofe. 
And  men  below,  and  saints  above; 
For  love  Is  heayen,  and  heaven  is  love.*' 

IX>VK  SXSMPLIFIBD  BT  LEAITDEB. 

What  did  the  youth  Leander,  whom  love's  un- 
erring dart  transflxed;  alone,  by  night  amidst  the 
tempest's  roar,  he  swims  across  Uie  strait;  over 
him  tiie  rolling  thunder  rattles,  and  around  him 
the  billows  dashed  against  the  rocks  roar;  neither 
ean  his  miserable  parents  call  him  back  nor  the 
▼irgin  (Hero)  doomed  to  die  on  the  sad  pile.  • 

TIME. 

Time  flies  not  to  be  recalled. 

VICE. 

The  vioe  is  fed  and  gathers  strength  by  its  very 
concealment. 

PLEASURES  OF  COtTNTBT  LIFE. 

.  What  avails  their  well-deserving  toil?  to  turn  up 
the  sluggish  soil;  but  no  draughts  of  Massic  wine 
HOT  undigested  feasts  injure  their  stomachs;  they 
live  on  salad  and  simple  food;  their  drink  is  the 
crystal  springs  and  the  running  stream;  no  care 
deprives  them  of  healthful  sleep. 

LABOB. 

Slight  is  the  subject  but  the  praise  not  small. 

MIOHTT  SOULS. 

They  have  mighty  souls  in  tiny  bodies. 

THE  GRAVE. 

All  this  commotion  of  spirit  and  this  deadly 


fray  will  soon  rest  under  a  few  handf nls  of  dust, 
scattered  over  their  bodies. 

THE  STUDIES  OF  I17GLOBIOU8  EASE. 

Indulging  in  the  pursuits  of  inglorious  eaae. 

BESBNTMEET  DC  BSAYEKLT  MIED8. 

Is  there  so  great  wrath  to  be  found  in  the  bieaats 
of  the  heavenly  gods? 

Milton  C'  Paradise  Lost,"  hook  vL  11B8)  says:— 

In  heavenly  Spirits  could  such  perveneness  dwell? ' 


(i 
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8ECBET  BESENTMENT  CHEBISHED. 

The  decision  of  Paris,  and  the  affront  offered  to 
her  slighted  beauty,  remain  deeply  treasured  up 
in  her  mind. 

HEBE  AKD  THEBE. 

A  few  appear  swimming  here  and  there  amid 
the  vast  and  roaring  abyss,  arms  of  men,  pictures 
of  Trojan  treasure  are  seen  scattered  over  the 
waves. 

A  TUMULT. 

And  as  in  a  mighty  crowd,  when  a  tumult  has 
arisen,  and  the  shouting  varletry  rage,  firebrands 
and  stones  fly,  their  fury  supplies  them  witii  arms; 
then,  if  it  chances  that  they  see  some  man  of  great 
influence  by  his  piety  and  merits,  they  are  silent 
and  stand  with  listening  ears;  he  directs  them  by 
his  words,  and  soothes  their  angry  mood. 

SCENEBT. 

There  is  a  place  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  recess ; 
an  island  forms  a  secure  harbor  by  the  jutting  out 
of  its  sides,  against  which  every  wave  from  the 
deep  is  broken,  and  divides  itself  into  receding 
curves.  On  this  side  and  on  that  are  vast  rocks, 
and  twin-like  cliffs  raise  their  threatening  heads 
towards  the  sky,  at  the  base  of  which  the  waters 
far  and  wide  lie  unruffled  and  calm :  then  again, 
crowning  the  high  grounds,  is  a  wall  of  folii^^, 
formed  of  waving  trees,  while  a  grove,  dark  with 
gloomy  shade,  hangs  thi-eatening  over.  Beneath 
the  brow,  as  it  fronts  the  view,  there  is  a  cave 
amid  hanging  cliffs;  within  sweet  water  and  seats 
in  the  natural  rock,  the  dwelling  of  the  Nymphs. 

THE  LONGEST  DAT  COMES  TO  AN  ENDw 

O  my  companions,  O  ye  who  have  endured 
greater  hardships  (for  we  ai*e  not  unacquainted 
with  previous  ills),  God  will  put  an  end  to  these 
too. 

PAST  MISFOBTUNBS  BEMEMBEBED  WITH  PLEASUBE. 

You,  too,  know  the  rocky  shore,  where  dwell 
the  Cyclops.  Resume  your  courage  and  away 
with  gloomy  fear.  Perhaps  it  will  delight  ua  here- 
after to  recall  to  mind  even  the  present  dangers. 

PEBSEYEBANCE. 

Be  of  stout  heart,  and  preserve  yourselves  for 
better  times. 
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DIBSIMULATION. 

And  sick  at  heart  with  mighty  cares,  he  assumes 
an  appearance  of  hope  in  his  look,  keeping  deep 
sorrow  down  in  his  breast. 

Shakespeare  ("  Macbeth,"  act  i.  ac.  5)  aajB:— 

*'  To  beguile  the  time, 
Look  like  the  time;  bear  welcome  in  your  eye. 
Your  hand,  your  tongue:  look  like  the  innocent  flower, 
But  be  the  serpent  under  it." 

ROMANS. 

Nay,  the  harsh  spirited  Juno  herself,  who  now 
wearies  out,  by  the  fears  she  excites,  the  sea,  tlie 
earth,  and  the  heaven,  shall  change  her  counsels 
for  the  better,  and  shall  cherish  with  me  the  Eo- 
mans,  the  lords  of  the  world  and  the  gowned  na- 
tion. 

• 

THE  OOLDBN  AOE  SHALL  BETURN. 

The  !Faith  of  the  good  old  times,  Vesta,  Romu- 
lus, with  his  brother  Remus,  shall  administer  jus- 
tice: the  cruel  gates  of  War  shall  be  closed  with 
bolts  and  iron  bars:  impious  Fury  within,  seated 
on  savage  arms  and  bound  with  a  hundred  brazen 
chains,  shall  roar  horribly  with  blood-stained 
mouth. 

VENU8. 

She  said,  and,  turning  away,  flashed  on  the  view 
with  her  rosy  neck,  and  from  her  head  the  ambro- 
sial locks  breathed  a  heavenly  odor:  her  robes  de- 
scended to  the  ground  in  a  sweep,  and  in  her  gait 
the  true  goddess  was  displayed  to  view. 

Such  toil  is  theirs,  as  that  of  bees,  beneath  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  throughout  the  flowery  fields,  in 
the  beginning  of  summer »  when  they  lead  forth 
their  grown-up  offspring,  or  when  they  stow  away 
the  liquid  honey  and  fill  the  cells  with  dweet  nec- 
tar; or  receive  the  loads  of  the  bees  coming  in,  or, 
forming  a  band,  drive  from  the  hives  the  lazy 
drones:  the  work  goes  busily  forward,  and  the 
fragrant  honey  is  redolent  of  thyme. 

Shakespeare  ("  Henry  V.,"  act  I.  ac.  2)  says:— 

"  So  work  tiie  honey  bees; 

Creatures,  that  by  a  rule  in  nature  teach 

The  art  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom. 

They  have  a  king,  and  officers  of  sorts; 

Where  some,  like  magistrates,  correct  at  home, 

Others,  like  merchants,  venture  trade  abroad; 

Others,  like  soldiers,  armed  in  their  stings, 

Bfake  boot  upon  the  summer's  velvet  buds: 

Which  pillage  they  with  merry  march  bring  home. 

To  the  tent-royal  of  their  emperor; 

Who,  busied  in  his  majesty,  surveys 

The  singing  masons  building  roofs  of  gold; 

The  civil  citizens  kneadbig  up  the  honey; 

The  poor  mechanic  porters  crowding  in 

Their  heavy  burdens  at  his  narrow  gate; 

Tlie  sad-eyed  Justice,  with  his  surly  hum, 

IMlvering  o*er  to  executors  pale 

The  lazy  yawning  drone.** 
So  Homer  (II.  ii.  87)  says:— 

"  As  the  swarms  of  thick-flying  bees,  issuing  ever  Cresh 
from  a  hollow  rock,  fly  in  clusters  on  the  vernal  flowers:  in 
crowds  here  and  in  crowds  there.** 


Hilton,  too  C'  Paradise  Lost,**  L  74S),  says:— 

''As  bees 
In  spring-time,  when  the  sun  with  Taums  rides, 
Pour  forth  their  populous  youth  about  the  hive 
In  clusters;  they  among  fresh  dews  and  flowen, 
Fly  to  and  fro,  or  on  the  smoothed  plank. 
The  suburb  of  their  straw-built  citadel. 
Now  rubb*d  with  balm,  expatiate  and  ocaat&t 
Their  state  ailtelrs.'* 

TBAltS. 

See,  here  is  our  Priam.  Even  here  has  praise 
worthy  conduct  its  reward;  even  here  are  tears  for 
misfortunes,  and  human  affairs  exert  a  touchioi 
influence  on  the  heart.  Away  with  fear ;  ^this  f aae 
of  our  deeds  of  glory  will  bring  safety.  Thus  he 
speaks  and  dotes  on  the  unreal  picture. 

THS  GODS  AJUB  JUST.  # 

If  you  pay  no  attention  to  the  opinion  which 
men  will  have  of  such  conduct,  and  despise  the 
vengeance  which  they  may  seek  to  inflict,  at  least 
recollect  that  the  gods  are  mindful  of  right  and 
wrong. 

TBOJAIT  AKD  TTBIAK. 

Trojan  and  Tyrian  shall  be  treated  by  me  with- 
out distinction. 

JBWBAB. 

There  stood  ^neas  and  shone  forth  in  fall 
effulgence,  in  visage  and  in  shoulders  like  a  gcd: 
for  his  mother  herself  had  breathed  upon  her  soo 
beautiful  locks  and  the  bright  light  of  youth, 
kindling  up  sparkling  graces  in  his  eyes;  sach 
beauty  as  the  hand  of  the  artist  imparts  to  ivoiy 
or  silver  or  Parian  marble,  when  the  skill  of  the 
artist  has  been  expended  upon  them. 

ETERNAL    FAME. 

May  the  gods  give  thee  a  just  reward,  if  tbers 
be  any  gods  that  have  a  regard  to  the  pious,  if 
justice  and  a  mind  conscious  to  itself  of  rectitude 
be  anywhere  aught  save  an  empty  name.  What 
times  so  fortunate  have  produced  thee?  what  m 
illustrious  parents  have  brought  thee  forth?  Ai 
long  as  the  rivers  shall  flow  into  the  sea,  as  loaK 
as  the  shadows  of  tlie  mountains  shall  travene 
their  projecting  sides,  as  long  as  heaven  shall  feed 
the  stars,  thy  honor,  thy  name,  and  praises  shaB 
ever  survive,  in  whatever  land  I  may  be  fated  to 
live. 

TO  PITY  OTHERS'  WOES  FBOM  BAVnVO  FELT  THEM. 

Kot  ignorant  of  misfortune,  I  learn  from  mj 
own  woes  to  succor  the  wretched. 

Gray  ("  Hymn  to  Adversity  "):— 

"  What  sorrow  was,  thou  bad^st  her  know. 
And  from  her  own,  she  leam'd  to  melt  at  others*  woe.* 

Campbell  ("  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,"  part  i.  t.  JS)^- 

'*  He  scorned  his  own,  who  felt  anothers'  woe." 

Qarrick  (*'  Prologue  on  Quitting  the  Stage  in  1776)  mj^- 

"  Their  cause  I  plead,— plead  it  in  heart  and  miod; 
A  fellow-feeling  makes  one  wondrous  khsd.'* 

And  Burton  C*  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  "):— 

**  I  would  help  others  out  of  a  feUow-feeUng." 
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DESTBUCnON  OF  TBOT. 

0  Queen,  thou  orderest  me  to  renew  unutterable 
woe;  to  tell  how  the  Greeks  overthrew  the  Trojan 
power  and  kingdom,  as  well  as  those  sad  scenes 
which  I  myself  beheld,  and  in  which  I  personally 
took  a  conspicuous  share.  Who  of  the  Myrmidons 
or  Dolopians,  or  what  soldier  of  the  cruel  Ulysses 
could  refrain  from  tears  as  he  relates  such  things? 
And  now  dewy  night  rushes  downward  and  the 
sinking  stars  invite  to  repose.  But  it  thou  art 
really  anxious  to  become  acquainted  witli  our  mis- 
fortunes, and  to  hear  briefly  the  last  sad  fate  of 
Troy,  though  my  mind  shudders  at  the  remem- 
brance and  shrinks  back  through  grief,  I  never- 
theless will  begin. 

THE   YULOAB. 

The  wavering  populace  are  divided  into  con- 
flicting opinions. 

THE  GBEBK8. 

1  dread  the  Greeks  even  when  bringing  gifts. 

Sophocles  (AJaz,  665)  says  to  the  same  effect:— 

**  The  gifts  of  enemies  are  no  gifts  and  pernicious." 
And  MQton  C'  Paradise  Regained,"  book  iL  1.  891)  expresses 
the  same  idea:— 

^  Thy  pompous  delicacies  I  contemn. 
And  Qovaii  thy  precious  gifts  no  gifts,  but  guiles. 

IITPATUATION  OF  MAN. 

If  our  own  minds  had  not  been  infatuated. 

A  SAMPLE. 

Listen  now  to  the'  treachery  of  the  Greeks,  and 
from  one  instance  of  their  wicked  conduct  learn 
tiie  character  of  the  whole  nation. 

IKSmUATIONS. 

From  this  time  they  begin  to  spread  ambig- 
nonsly-worded  rumors  among  the  crowd. 

ALL  PLEASED    THAT   THE    THREATENED  DANGER 
SHOULD  FALL  ON  ANOTHER. 

Those  very  things  which  each  feared  would 
happen  to  himself,  he  endured  with  patience 
when  he  saw  that  thej  were  to  effect  the  ruin  of 
another. 

HECTOR. 

Afa  me,  how  he  looked  I  how  changed  from  that 
Hector  who  returned  from  the  battle-field  arrayed 
in  the  spoils  of  Achilles. 

Wordsworth  (**  Poems  of  the  Imagination,"  zzlx.)  adopts 
this  idea:— 

"*  Like— but  oh!  how  different." 
And  SQHon:- 

**  How  fallen,  how  changed 
From  himt,  who,  in  the  happy  realms  of  light. 
Clothed  with  transcendent  brightness,  did^st  outshine 
Myriads,  though  bright." 


and  the  labors  of  the  oxen,  carrying  down  with  it 
the  woods,  the  astonished  shepherd  listens  to  the 
loud  uproar  from  the  top  of  some  rock. 

A  neighbor's  house  on  FIRE. 

The  house  of  Ucalegon  tliat  is  next  catches  fire. 

PATRIOTISM. 

I  madly  seize  my  arms;  and  yet  there  was  little 
sense  in  doing  so:  I  bum,  however,  to  gather  a 
band  for  the  conflict,  and  to  daeh  with  my  associ- 
ates into  the  citadel.  Fury  and  passion  urge  me 
forward,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  honorable  to  die  in 
arms. 

DESTRUCTION    OF  TROY. 

The  last  day  and  doom  of  Troy  has  come.  We 
were  once  Trojans;  Troy  once  stood  and  the 
mighty  glory  of  the  Trojans. 

DESPAIR  OF  LIFE. 

The  only  safety  that  remains  for  the  vanquished 
is  to  expect  no  safety. 

OomelUe  says:— 

Le  oourage  est  souyent  un  effet  de  la  pour.' 


»» 


*» 


DESCRIPTION  OF  BATTLE. 

At  times  courage  returns  even  to  the  breasts  of 
the  vanquished;  and  the  victorioils  Greeks  bite 
the  ground :  everywhere  you  see  sad  lamentation, 
everywhere  consternation  and  many  a  form  of 
death. 


FORTUNE  SMTLBd. 

Thus  fortune  on  our  first  endeavor  smiled. 


i 


AN  ENEMY. 

Whether  it  be  deceit  or  bravery,  who  inquires  in 
the  case  of  an  enemy? 

THE  GODS  UNWILLING. 

Alas  I  no  one  need  feel  confidence  when  the  gods 
are  opposed. 

THE  GODS* 

Heaven  thought  not  so. 

THESE  TIMES  WANT  OTHER  AIDS. 

O  most  wretched  husband,  why  has  so  fearful  a 
resolution  urged  tliee  to  array  thyself  in  these 
arms?  or  whither  inishest  thou?  she  says.  The 
crisis  requires  not  such  aid  nor  such  defenders,  as 
thou  art. 

A  FEEBLE  WEAPON. 

A  feeble  weapon  inflicting  no  wound. 

DEATH  OF  PRIAM. 

Such  was  the  close  of  Priam's  life:  this  was  his 
com.  while  the  wind  rages,  or  a  rapid  mountain  j  doom  to  see  Troy  in  flames  and  her  houses  in 
torrent  lays  waste  the  fields,  the  joyous  crops, .  ruins,  the  proud  queen  of  Asia  over  so  many  na- 


DESCBIPTION  OF  FIBE  AND  TORMENTS. 

As  when  fire-  has  seized  on  a  field  of  standing 
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tione  and  lands.  He  lies  on  tlie  shore  a  huge 
trunk,  his  head  torn  from  his  shoulders  and  a 
nameless  body. 

PimiBHMEMT  OF  A  WOMAN. 

For  though  there  be  no  glory  in  the  punishment 
of  a  woman,  nor  is  there  in  such  a  victory  any 
cause  for  joy,  yet  I  shall  be  lauded  for  having  got 
rid  of  an  abandoned  wretch,  and  exacted  from 
her  well-merited  punishment,  and  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  have  sated  my  burning  desire  of  ven- 
geance, and  rendered  full  atonement  to  the  ashes 
of  my  countrymen. 

THB  WANT  OF  A  ORAYB. 

To  be  without  a  grave  matters  little. 

DANOEB. 

Whatever  may  be  our  lot,  there  is  one  common 
danger. 

TAfJRS  UNBQUAI.. 

Att&  with  unequal  paces  tript  along. 

A  8PECTBB. 

While  I  was  searching  and  rushing  unceasingly 
through  the  houses  of  the  city,  the  unhappy  spec- 
tre and  shade  of  Creusa  herself  rose  before  my 
eyes  and  her  image  larger  than  life.  I  was  aston- 
ished,  my  hair  stood  on  end,  and  my  tongue  clung 
to  the  roof  of  my  mouth. 

GOLD. 

Cursed  craving  for  gold,  what  dost  thou  not 
force  mortals  to  perpetrate. 

Angot,  in  his  ''Pistolles,  on  rinjure  du  sitele,"  one  of  hia 
satires,  says:— 

"  SI  le  dlable  6tolt  or,  11  deyiendroit  monnoie." 
Hood  says:— 

"  Gold !  gold  t  gold !  gold ! 
Bright  and  yellow,  hard  and  ooM/* 

ADUONTTIOKB. 

Admonished  let  us  follow  better  counsels. 

THB  SIBTL. 

Thou  shalt  behold  a  wild,  raving  prophetess, 
who,  in  a  deep  cavern,  reveals  the  decrees  of  fate, 
and  commits  her  oracles  to  leaves.  Whatever 
oracular  responses  she  has  placed  on  leaves,  she 
arranges  in  order  and  leaves  them  shut  up  in  her 
cave.  They  remain  immovable  nor  issue  from  the 
order  in  which  they  have  been  placed.  And  yet 
these  same,  when,  on  the  hinge  being  turned,  a 
slight  current  of  air  has  set  them  in  motion,  and 
the  opening  door  hath  disturbed  the  tender  leaves, 
she  never  afterwards  cares  to  arrest,  as  they  flut- 
ter through  the  hollow  cave,  or  to  restore  their 
former  positions  nor  connect  once  more  her  pre- 
dictions. They  who  apply  depart  in  this  way 
without  a  response,  and  hate  the  habitation  of 
the  Sibyl. 

FORTUNE. 

Live  happy  ye,  the  course  of  whose  fortune  is 


now  completely  run ;  we  are  summoned  from  ous 
fate  to  another. 

JBTSA, 

But  j£tna  thunders  close  by  with  fiightful 
crushings,  and  sometimes  bursting,  it  sends  fortfa 
a  black  cloud  to  the  air,  smoking  with  pitchy 
whirlwind  and  glowing  ember;  and  raises  fire- 
balls, licking  the  stars;  sometimes  with  loud  a- 
plosions  it  casts  up  ix)cks  and  the  torn  bowels  of 
the  mountain;  and  with  a  deep  internal  roar«it 
heaps  up  melted  stones  high  in  air,  and  boils  vio- 
lently from  its  lowest  bottom. 

'    A  MONSTER. 

A  horrid  monster,  misshapen,  huge,  from  whom 
sight  had  been  taken  away.  A  pine-tree  in  his 
hand,  lopped  of  its  branches,  guides  and  steadier 
his  steps.  Woolly  sheep  accompany  him;  that  is 
the  only  pleasure  and  solace  for  his  misfortune. 


TBACES  OF  ANCIENT  FLAMK. 

I  again  feel  the  flame  of  love  as  I  formerly  ieh 


it. 


THE  MANES. 


Do  you  think  that  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  or  tbe 
manes  laid  at  rest  in  the  tomb,  care  for  that  f  j 

LOW. 

The  hidden  wound  keeps  rankling  in  the  breast. 

LOVE.  I 

I 
The  fatal  dart  sticks  in  her  side.  | 

ASCANIirS. 

But  the  boy  Ascanius,  in  the  midst  of  the  vaDey, 
delights  in  his  spirited  steed;  and  passes  wfw 
these,  now  those  in  the  course,  and  wishes,  a  foMi- 
ing  boar  to  be  given  to  his  prayers  amid  the  on-  i 
warlike  herds,  or  that  a  tawny  lion  should  desoead 
from  the  mountain. 

BEAUTIFUL  DESCRIPTION  OF  FAME. 

Forthwith  a  rumor  passes  through  the  mig^ 
cities  of  Libya:  rumor,  an  evil,  than  which  tiien 
is  no  greater;  she  flourishes  by  her  very  activi^, 
and  gains  strength  as  she  moves  along;  smaD  si 
flrst  through  fear;  by  and  by  she  ndses  benelf 
into  the  air,  stalking  upon  the  ground,  and  at  Ike 
same  time  hiding  her  head  among  the  dosds. 
Parent  £ai*th,  incensed  at  the  anger  of  the  gods, 
brought  her  forth  the  youngest  sister,  as  they  say. 
to  Co3us  and  Enceladus,  quick  in  feet  and 
wings.  A  monster,  horrible  and  huge,  to  whonu 
as  many  feathers  as  there  are  upon  her  body,  so 
many  sleepless  eyes  are  there  beneath,  woodeifnl 
to  be  said,  so  many  tongues,  so  many  mouths  Ini1»> 
ble  forth,  so  many  ears  she  pricks  up.  By  mgkt 
she  flies  midway  between  heaven  and  eaitk 
through  the  gloom,  with  a  rushing  sound  of  her 
pinions,  nor  does  she  close  her  eyes  in  sweet  stesfk 
By  day  she  sits  as  a  spy,  either  on  the  top  of  soot 
lofty  house,  or  some  high  tower,  terrifying  miglity 
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cities:  as  tenacious  of  what  is  false  and  wicked,  as 
an  announcer  of  what  is  true. 

TO  CUOOSE  THE  SOFTEST  HOUIIS. 

That  he  meanwhile,  since  the  generous  Dido  is 
ignorant  of  what  is  passing,  and  does  not  imagine 
that  such  love  can  be  broken,  will  try  gentle  ave- 
nues  of  approach  to  her  feelings,  and  what  may  be 
the  most  fitting  moments  for  addressing  her; 
what  mode  of  proceeding  may  be  most  favorable. 

TennysoD  ta^:— 

"  When  his  heart  is  glad 
Of  the  full  harvest  I  wUl  speak  to  him/' 

JEAXOUSYX 

But  the  queen  had  a  presentiment  of  their  hidden 
projects  (for  Who  can  deceive  a  lover  ?)  and  was 
tlie  first  to  discover  their  intended  movements, 
fearing  all  things,  though  they  seemed  to  be  safe. 

A  HABDENED  WBETCH. 

Xo  goddess  was  thy  mother  nor  Daixlanus  thy 
forefather,  thou  traitor;  but  Caucasus,  in  horror 
drest  with  its  flinty  rocks,  gave  thee  being,  and 
the  Hyrcanian  tigress  gave  thee  suck. 

FAITHLESSNESS. 

Nowhere  is  there  faith  on  earth. 

ANTS. 

As  when  ants  plunder  a  large  heap  of  grain, 
mhidful  of  winter,  and  lay  it  up  in  their  nests; 
the  black  column  issues  into  the  fields,  carrying 
tlieir  booty  through  the  grass  in  a  narrow  track; 
some  struggling,  push  forward  with  their  shoul- 
ders large  piles  of  com;  others  keep  together  the 
colunm  of  march  and  chastise  the  dilatory:  the 
whole  path  glows  with  industrious  labor. 

LOVE. 

All-powerful  Love,  to  what  dost  thou  not  force 
mortals. 

DESCRIPTION  or  NIGHT. 

It  was  night,  and  weary  mortals  were  enjoying 
quiet  rest  on  earth,  the  woods  and  murmuring 
seas  were  still;  it  was  when  the  stars  were  rolling 
in  mid-course,  when  the  whole  country  was  silent, 
cattle  and  parti-colored  birds,  both  those  which 
occupy  the  liquid  lakes,  and  those  which  haunt 
the  fields  rough  with  bushes;  buried  in  sleep 
during  the  silent  night,  tliey  were  lulling  to  rest 
their  cares,  and  their  hearts  were  now  forgetful  of 
toils. 

Thisis  in  imitation  of  ApoOonlusRhodiuB  (Argon,  iv.  1068):— 
**  Sleep-bringing  night  had  spread  itself  over  the  crowds  of 
weary  men,  and  had  given  rest  to  the  whole  earth.** 
MBloa  C'Faradln  Bagalned,"  1.,  at  the  end):— 

"  Now  began 
Night  with  tier  sullen  wings  to  double-shade 
The  desert:  fbwls  in  their  day  nests  wei«  couch'd, 
And  now  wilct  beasts  came  forth,  the  woods  to  roam." 

WOMAN. 

Come  away!  break  through  all  delays;  woman  is 
a  fic^cte  and  changeful  thing. 


END  OF  LIPS* 

I  have  lived  and  finished  the  oourse  which  fort- 
une had  given  me;  now  a  mighty  fame  of  me  shall 
spread  through  the  earth. 

So  8  Timothy  iv.  7:— 

"  I  have  fought  a  good  flg^t,  I  have  flniahert  miy  course,  I 
have  kept  the  faith." 

AN  ANNIVERSARY  OF  A  FATHER'S  DEATH. 

The  day  is  at  hand  which  I  shall  reckon  forever 
sad,  forever  dear,  so  it  has  willed  the  gods. 

RAINBOW. 

As  the  bow  in  the  clouds  sends  forth  a  thousand 
varied  colors  from  the  I'efiection  of  the  sun's  rays. 

VUT  DANGERS. 

Keep  close  to  the  shore,  let  others  launch  into 
the  main. 

THE  DOVE. 

As  the  dove,  suddenly  roused  from  her  covert, 
whose  home  and  beloved  nest  are  in  some  rock 
full  of  hiding-places,  rushes  flying  into  the  fields, 
and  scared  from  her  abode,  gives  forth  a  loud 
flapping  with  her  wings;  by  and  by  gliding  through 
the  still  air,  she  skims  along  her  liquid  way  nor 
moves  her  swift  wings. 

A  CONQUEROR. 

These  are  indignant  should  they  not  retain 
their  own  glory  and  the  honors  already  in  their 
grasp,  willing  to  barter  life  for  fame.  Those 
success  feeds  with  fresh  hopes;  they  are  able  to 
conquer,  because  they  seem  to  be  able. 

NEXT,  BUT  AT  A  LONG  INTBRVAL. 

Next,  but  at  a  long  interval. 

BEAUTY. 

And  merit  appearing  more  beautifnl  in  a  beau- 
teous form. 

A    BOXER. 

Having  drawn  back  his  right  hand,  he  levelled 
from  on  high  his  hard  gauntlet  between  the  horns, 
and  dr^ve  it  into  the  bones,  dashing  the  brains 
out;  the  ox,  quivering,  falls  lifeless. 

TO  RETIRE  FROM    ACTITS  LIFE. 

From  this  time  I  lay  aside  my  gauntlets  and 
renounce  my  profession. 

PATIENCE. 

Let  us  follow  withersoever  tiie  fates  lead  us. 
Whatever  shall  befall  us,  every  kind  of  fortune  is 
to  be  surmounted  by  patiently  enduring  it 

COWARDS. 

They  enrol  mothers  for  the  city,  and  set  apart 
the  people  that  wished  it,  souls  that  dare  not 
hazard  life  for  future  fame. 
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Euripides  (Fr.  Archel.  0)  sajB:— 

'*  Ia  it  not  right  for  me  to  endure  toflst  Without  toils  what 
man  has  become  glorious?  Who  that  is  a  craven  has  reached 
the  highest  fame?  '* 

YALOR. 

Few  in  Dumber,  but  ardent  for  war. 

SEA    TREACHEROUS. 

Dost  thou  bid  me  be  ignorant  of  the  aspect  of 
the  calm  sea  and  of  its  quiet  waters?  Shall  I 
trust  this  treacherous  appearance? 

FROWNS    OF    FORTUNE. 

Do  not  yield  to  misfortunes,  but  advance 
against  tlicm  with  a  bolder  front  in  whatever  way 
fortune  shall  permit  thee. 

TRUTH  CONCEALED. 

Some  truths  reveal' d,  in  terms  involved  the  rest. 

PLUTO' S  PORTALS  ALWAYS    OPEN. 

He  was  entreating  thus,  and  kept  clinging  to 
the  horns  of  the  altar,  when  the  prophetess  thus 
began  to  speak :  O  thou  that  art  sprung  from  the 
blood  of  the  gods,  Trojan  son  of  Anchisas,  the 
descent  to  the  world  below  is  easy,  tlie  gate  of 
gloomy  Pluto  lies  open  night  and  day,  but  to  re- 
trace one's  steps  and  reach  again  the  upper  air, 
this  is  the  real  labor,  this  is  the  true  difficulty. 
A  few,  whom  the  favor  of  heaven  or  brilliant 
merit  hath  exalted  to  the  skies,  sons  of  the  gods, 
have  been  able  to  effect  it. 

THE  BRANCH  OF  GOLD. 

The  fair  Proserpine  has  ordained  that  this  gift 
be  brought  as  one  peculiarly  dear.  One  branch 
being  plucked,  another  golden  one  occupies  its 
place,  and  a  twig  of  similar  metal  puts  forth 
leaves. 

THE  PROFANE. 

Far  hence  be  souls  profane ! 

NOW  THERE  IS  NEED  OF  FIRMNESS. 

Now  there  is  need  of  courage,  iBneas,  now  of  a 
firm  purpose. 

SHADES  BELOW. 

Ye  gods,  who  preside  over  the  souls  of  the  dead, 
and  silent  shades.  Chaos  and  Phlegethon,  places 
wrapped  in  silent  night,  let  me  be  allowed  to  tell 
what  I  have  heard;  may  it  be  allowed  me,  by  your 
divine  permission,  to  disclose  things  hidden  in  the 
depth  of  the  earth  and  in  darkness.  They  moved 
along,  amidst  the  gloom  of  night's  dark  pall, 
through  the  empty  halls  of  Pluto  and  solitary 
kingdom ;  as  men  journey  in  woods  by  the  un- 
steady rays  of  the  moon,  beneath  the  faint  and 
glimmering  light  when  Jupiter  obscures  the 
heaven  in  clouds,  and  gloomy  night  has  robbed 
surrounding  objects  of  their  hue. 

THE  YESTIBULE  OF  PLUTO'S  REALMS. 

Before  the  porch  itself,  within  the  jaws  of  Hell, 
Grief  and  avenging  Cares  have  placed  their  couch- 


es; there  dWell  pale  Diseases,  sorrowing  Afe» 
Despondency,  and  ill-prompting  Hunger,  and 
loathsome  Want,  shapes  terrible  to  see:  Death, 
and  Labor,  and  Sleep,  twin-bom  with  Deslfa, 
and  the  criminal  Lusts  of  the  heart,  and  death- 
bringing  War  near  the  opening  door;  and  the  vnm. 
bedchambers  of  the  Furies  and  maddening  Dis- 
cord, her  viper's  tresses  bound  up  with  bloodj 
fillets. 

OLD  AGE. 

Though  advanced  in  years,  the  god  has  a  fraih 

and  green  old  age. 

Dryden  ((Edipus,  act  iii.  ic.  1)  says:— 

*'  His  hair  just  grisled 
As  tn  a  green  old  a^.'* 

LEA  YES  IN  AUTUMN. 

Thick  as  leaves  that  fall  in  the  woods  on  ths 
first  cold  of  autumn,  or  dense  as  birds  that  fhA 
to  the  land  from  the  troubled  deep,  when  frigid 
winter  sends  them  across  the  sea  to  sunny  climes. 

SHADES  BELOW. 

Son  of  Anchises,  undoubted  offspring  of  the 
gods,  thou  seest  the  streams  of  Cocytus  and  Sty- 
gian marsh,  whose  divinity  the  gods  fear  to  swear 
by,  and  fail  in  their  oath.  All  that  thou  seest,  is 
a  wretched  unburied  crowd:  yon  ferryman  it 
Charon;  those  who  are  being  ferried  across  have 
obtained  the  rites  of  burial:  for  it  is  not  allowed 
to  carry  them  across  these  fearful  banks  or  hoarse- 
sounding  waters  before  their  bones  have  rested  in 
the  grave;  they  wander  about  for  one  hundred 
years  and  hover  about  these  shores:  then  at  length 
being  admitted  into  the  boat,  they  behold  the 
much-wished-for  waters. 

FATES  INEXORABLE. 

.  Cease  to  think  that  the  fixed  decrees  of  heaves 
can  be  changed  by  prayers. 

RETRIBUTIYE  JUSTICE. 

Warned  by  my  fate,  learn  to  observe  justice  sad 
not  to  despise  the  gods.  This  man  sold  his  com- 
try  for  gold. 

ELYSIUM. 

Tliey  reached  pleasant  spots,  the  delightful  verd- 
ure of  the  Fortunate  groves,  and  abodes  of  the 
happy.  A  freer  and  purer  sky  here  clothes  the 
fields  with  resplendent  light;  they  enjoy  their 
own  sun,  their  own  stars.  Some  are  exercisiai? 
their  limbs  in  grassy  plains,  are  contending  in  pUj 
and  struggling  on  the  yellow  sand:  some  ire 
striking  the  ground  with  their  feet  in  the  load  re- 
sounding dance  and  singing  songs. 


Milton  at  the  end  of  **  Comus  "  thus  beaattfnQy 
theidea:— 

**  To  the  ocean  now  I  fly. 
And  these  happy  eUmea,  that  Ue 
Where  day  never  shuts  his  eye.** 

ABODES  OF  THE  BLB8BXD. 

Behold  he  sees  some  right  and  left  feastiDg  ob 
the  grass,  and  singing  Joyfully  in  chorus,  bemesifc 
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a  Bweetramellinj;^  laurel  grove,  where  mighty  Po 
roUfl  through  a  wood  from  the  world  above.  Here 
are  found  bands  of  those  who  have  Buffered 
wounds  fighting  for  their  country,  and  who  were 
priests  of  unblemished  life  while  they  lived,  and 
who  were  holy  bards  delivering  songs  worthy  of 
Apollo. 

IKVSNTOB8. 

Or  those  who  have  improved  life  by  their  inven- 
tions, and  those  who,  by  deserving  well,  have 
handed  their  names  down  to  posterity. 

As  in  meadows,  where  bees,  on  a  calm  summer's 
day,  light  on  various  flowers,  and  flutter  round 
white  lilies :  the  whole  field  resounds  with  their 
busy  hum. 

Mnn>. 

The  thinking  principle  moves  the  whole  mass, 
and  mingles  itself  with  the  great  body. 

OtTB  OWK  BURDEN  HTJST  BE  BOBNE. 

We  endure  each  the  burden  of  punishment  im- 
posed upon  our  Manes  in  the  world  below. 

ApoUodorus  <Fr.  Com.  Qr.  p.  111£,  M.)  says:— 
"  Fortune  is  a  sad,  sad  thing;  but  we  must  bear  her  as  we 
best  may  as  a  burden/* 
80  Galatians  y\.  5:— 

**For  eveiy  man  shall  bear  his  own  burden." 
MIGHTY  EMPIBE. 

He  shall  extend  his  sway  over  the  Garamantes 
and  Indians. 

NUMA. 

Sent  from  humble  Cures  and  a  poor  estate  to  a 
great  empire. 

FABIU8. 

Whither,  ye  Fabii,  do  ye  hurry  me,  exhausted  P 
Thou  art  that  Maximus,  greatest  of  the  name,  who 
alone  by  delays  restorest  our  empire. 

DESCBIPnOK  OF  BOMAN8. 

others,  I  do  not  doubt,  will  mould  the  breath- 
ing brass  more  like  to  nature,  draw  features  more 
instinct  with  life  from  marble,  plead  causes  with 
more  eloquence,  describe  better  with  the  rod  the 
movements  in  the  heavens,  and  explain  more 
clearly  the  rising  of  the  stars,  do  thou,  Roman, 
rule  nations  with  firnmess:  such  be  thy  distinctive 
character,  and  to  impose  teims  of  peace,  spare 
the  vanquished,  and  trample  on  the  proud. 

HABCELLUS. 

What  piety  shall  be  his  I  what  integrity  like  that 
of  the  good  old  times  and  unyielding  bravery! 
No  antagonist  could  have  met  him  in  arms  with 
impunity,  whether  advancing  on  foot  or  on  horse- 
back. Alas,  boy  to  be  pitied,  if  in  any  way  thou 
canst  break  through  the  rigid  decrees  of  fate,  thou 
shalt  be  Marcellus.  Scatter  lilies  in  handfuls;  let 
me  scatter  the  dark-hued  flowers  on  his  tomb, 


heap  up  these  gifts  at  least  to  the  shade  of  my  de- 
scendant and  discharge  anunayailing  duty. 

SLEEP. 

■ 

There  are  two  gates  to  the  palace  of  sleep:  the 
one  said  to  be  fomied  of  horn,  gives  an  easy  exit 
to  true  visions:  the  other,  brightly  shining,  is 
skilfully  wrought  with  white  ivory,  but  through 
this  the  Hanes  send  false  dreams  to  the  world 
above. 

80  Homer  (Odyss.  six.  660):— 

"  Stranger,  dreams  are  certainly  of  diflloalt  and  uncertain 
interpretation,  nor  do  men  find  them  always  acoompliahed. 
F<x'  there  ar&  two  gates,  through  which  issue  dreams  of 
doubtful  hnport.  The  one  is  formed  of  horn,  and  the  other 
of  irory:  those  of  them  that  come  through  smooth  Ivory  de- 
ceive with  emptgr  hopes,  bearing  promises  never  to  be  accom- 
plished; others  again  that  issue  out  from  polished  horn,  pre- 
dict what  is  true,  whenever  any  mortal  shall  see  them.** 

Shakespeare  ("  Romeo  and  Juliet,**  act  i.  sc.  4)  says:-* 

"  I  talk  of  dreams; 
Which  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain, 
Begotkof  nothing  but  vain  fantasy; 
Which  is  as  thin  of  substance  as  the  air; 
And  more  inconstant  than  the  wind,  who  woes 
Even  now  the  frozen  bosom  of  the  north, 
And,  being  anger*d,  puffs  away  from  thence. 
Turning  his  face  to  the  dew-dropping  south. 

DETERMINATIOF. 

If  I  am  unable  to  bend  the  gods  above,  I  shall 
try  to  move  the  gods  below. 

CAMIIil^A. 

With  these  comes  Camilla  of  the  Yolscian  nation, 
leading  a  squadron  of  cavalry  and  bands  armed  in 
resplendent  brass,  a  heroine;  with  hands  unused 
to  the  spindle  and  housewife's  basket,  but,  though 
a  virgin,  inured  to  the  hardships  of  war  and  to 
outstrip  the  wind  in  speed. 

Pope  C  Essay  on  Criticism,**  pt.  ii.  1.  865)  says:— 

"  Not  so,  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain, 
FUes  o*er  the  unbending  com,  and  skims  along  the  main.*' 

BEFLECTIONB  OF  THE  SUN'S  KAYS. 

As  when  the  trembling  light  of  the  water  in 
brazen  cauldrons,  reflected  by  the  sun's  rays  or  by 
the  bright  moon,  penetrates  all  the  space  around, 
is  raised  aloft  and  strikes  the  fretted  ceilings  of 
the  lofty  palace. 

This  seems  to  loe  an  Imitation  of  Apollonius  Bhodius  (ilL 
755):— 

'*  As  the  ray  of  the  sun  is  reflected  in  some  palace,  issuing 
from  water  freshly  poured  from  a  cauldron  or  else  some 
mllk-pail— darting;  here  and  there  it  is  moved  rapidly  with 
swift  whiriing.*' 

LIGHTNING. 

These  had  in  hand  an  unfinished  thunderbolt, 
part  being  already  polished  off,  of  the  kind  which 
father  Jupiter  hurls  in  numbers  on  the  earth  from 
every  region  of  tlie  sky;  part  remained  unfinished. 
They  had  just  added  three  shafts  of  hail,  three  of 
the  rain-cloud,  three  of  gleaming  fire,  and  three 
of  the  storm-winged  southern  blast.  They  were 
now  intermingling  with  the  work  terror-inspiring 
^learnings  and  uproar  and  fear  and  the  wrath  of 
heaven  with  its  vengeful  fiames. 
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ShakespeAfe  <"  K5sig  Letfr/'  act  i^.  M.  7)  says:— 

**  To  stand  afiainst  the  deep  dread-bolted  thunder. 
In  the  mosrlerrible  and  nimble  stroke 
Of  quick,  cross  lightning&" 

A  father's  prates  for  his  son. 

Ye  gods,  and  thou  Jupiter,  mightiest  of  the  gods, 
I  pray  thee  have  pity  on  the  Arcadian  king,  and 
listen  to  a  f ather^s  prayers ;  if  your  divine  pleasui'e, 
if  the  fates  reserve  my  Pallas  for  me,  if  I  am 
again  to  behold  and  meet  him,  I  beg  for  life,  let 
me  sustain  the  worst  of  pain.    But  if  thou,  O ' 
Fortune,  tlireatenest  some  sad  bereavement,  now,  i 
oh  now,  let  me  break  off  the  tie  that  binds  me  to  I 
an  unhappy  existence,  while  my  cares  stiU  hang  in 
suspense,  while  the  hope  of  the  future  is  uncer- 
tain, while  I  strain  thee  to  my  bosom,  my  dear 
boy,  the  only  solace  of  my  declining  years,  lest  too 
painful  news  should  wound  my  ears. 

A  HORSE  OALLOPIKO. 

A  shout  arises,  and  in  united  band  the  hoof 
shakes  the  dusty  plain  with  the  sound  of  the 
courser's  tramp. 

This  line  is  supposed  to  imitate  the  sound  of  cavalry  in  quick 
motion. 

TIKE. 

What  none  of  the  gods  dared  to  promise  to  thy 
prayers,  lo  time,  as  it  rolls  on,  has  bestowed  of  its 
own  accord. 

Pindar  (Fr.  Incert.  60)  says:— 

**  Time  that  rules  all,  superior  even  to  the  gods/* 

ifAN  MAKES  A  GOD  OF  Hid  DESIRE. 

Xisus  says:  Euryalus,  do  the  gods  inspird  thee 
with  this  warmth?  Or  is  that,  which  one  ear- 
nestly desires,  to  4)e  regarded  as  a  divine  inspira- 
tion ? 

FILIAL  PIETY. 

To  him  Euryalus  Replied:  No  day  of  my  life 
shall,  I  trust,  prove  me  unworthjr  of  an  attempt  so 
bold  as  this;  this  I  am  able  to  promise,  let  fortune 
fall  out  favorable  or  unfavorable.  But  above  all  I 
entreat  this  of  thee:  Of  Priam's  royal  race  my 
mother  came,  whom,  when  I  departed,  neither 
Troy  nor  the  walls  of  King  Acestes  could  detain. 
Her,  now  ignorant  of  this  danger  whatever  it  is, 
.and  without  taking  farewell,  I  leave.  Let  the 
darkness  of  the  night  and  thy  right  hand  be  wit- 
ness that  I  am  unable  to  endure  the  tears  of  my 
mother.  But  I  entreat  thee,  comfort  her  in  want, 
and  assist  her,  whom.  I  leave  behind  me.  Allow 
me  to  entertain  this  hope  of  thee ;  I  shall  go  with 
more  confidence  to  meet  every  danger.  The  Tro- 
jans, deeply  affected,  wept,  above  all  the  fair 
lulus,  and  Uiis  image  of  parental  affection  moved 
.  his  bosom  powerfully. 

FRIENDSHIP. 

Me,  ife  (here  am  I,  who  did  it,)  turn  yonrweap- 
(Ons  against  me. 

DEATH  OP  A  YOUNG  MAN. 

.As .  some  bright-hued  fiower,  cut  over  by  the 


plough,  languishes  in  death,  or  poppies  Iubj; 
their  heads  with  wearied  neck  when  they  are 
overcharged  with  rain. 

POWER    OF  POETRY. 

Happy  both,  if  my  poetry  can  avail  anything,  lo 
time,  however  long,  shall  ever  blot  you  out  of 
remembrance,  as  long  as  the  line  of  ^neas  dull 
dwell  beside  the  Capitol,  and  Augustus,  the 
father  of  his  people,  shall  hold  the  leins  of  em- 
pire. 

COWARDS. 

O  Phrygian  ^omen  truly,  for  ye  are  not  Phryg- 
ian men. 

BY  VIRTUE  WE  GO  TO  HEAVEN. 

Go  on  and  grow  in  valor,  O  boy !  this  is  the  pith 
to  immortality. 

FORTUNE. 

Such  hopes  I  had  indeed  while  heaven  was  kind. 

TOE  ALL-SUBDUING  POWER  OF  GOD. 

As  Jupiter  spoke,  the  lofty  palace  of  the  gods 
was  hushed  in  silence,  and  the  eartli  trembled  to 
its  foundations;  the  high  heaven  gives  forth  bo 
sound;  the  Zephyrs  are  lulled;  the  sea  moves dol 

So  Homer  (D.  1. 528):— 

''The  son  of  Saturn  spoke  and  nodded  with  his  dart  e^t- 
brows.  Then  the  ambroaial  hair  streamed  down  frain  tbe 
head  of  the  inuuortal  king:  and  he  shook  the  migh^  Ofy^ 
pus." 

And  Milton  ("  Paradise  Lost.''  iii.)  says:— 

Thus  while  God  spake,  ambrosial  fragrance  flll*d 
All  heaven,  and  in  the  blessed  spirits  elect 
Sense  of  new  Joy  ineffable  diffused.' 
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THE  FATES  WILL  FIND  THEIR  WAT, 

The  deeds  of  each  will  bring  suffering  on 
Jupiter  looks  with  the  same  eye  on  alL    The  hiba 
will  find  their  way. 

A  GEU. 

As  a  gem  sparkles  enchased  in  gold,  the  oni* 
ment  of  neck  or  head;  or  like  ivory  enclosed  vitk 
artistic  skill  in  boxwood,  or  the  turpentine  vood 
of  Oricus;  his  flowing  locks  hang  down  upon  ^ 
ivory  neck,  while  ai-ound  his  brow  he  wem  » 
band  of  thin,  ductile  gold. 

FORTUNE    FAVORS  THE  BOLD. 

Fortune  befriends  the  bold. 

SHORTNESS  OF  LIFE  LENGTHENED  BY  nBTUK 

Every  one  has  his  allotted  time  upon  earth;* 
brief  and  irretrievable  space  is  given  to  all;  hot  it 
is  virtue's  work  alone  to  stretch  the  narrow  tpac* 
by  noble  deeds. 

Bailey  ("Festua"):— 

We  live  in  deeds,  not  years;  in  thoughts,  notbrestlw; 
In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial. 
We  should  count  time  by  heart-throbs.    HemortlvB* 
Who  thinks  moat,  feels  the  noblest,  «ct8  the  bert." 

MAN  IGNORANT  OF  FUTURITT. 

The  mind  of  men  is  ignorant  of  fate  and  Ma^ 
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lot,  and  how  to  practise  moderation  elated  by 

prosperity. 

HS  DIBS  AND  THINKS  OF  HIS  COUKTBY. 

Unhappy  he  falls  by  a  wound  intended  for 
another,  looking  up  to  heaven,  and  dying,  thinks 
of  his  native  Argos. 

8HOBTNB88  OF  IAr,S. 

0  RhoDbns,  we  have  lived  too  long,  if  there  be 
anything  long  with  mortals. 

A  FLOWKB    PLUCKBD. 

Like  the  flower  of  a  soft  violet  or  languishing 
hyacinth,  plucked  by  virgin  hands,  that  has  not 
yet  lost  its  brilliant  hue  nor  beauty,  nor  does  its 
parent  earth  any  longer  afford  it  nurture  and  give 
it  strength. 

EXPBBIBNCE. 

Believe  me,  who  knows  by  experience,  with 
what  might  he  rises  to  his  shield,  and  with  what 
force  he  hurls  his  spear. 

A    DEHAOOGTTB. 

Rich,  bold  in  language,  but  with  a  right  hand 
slow  in  battle,  in  counsels  deemed  no  trivial 
adviser,  powerful  in  faction. 

FORTUNE    SHIFTS  THE  SCENE. 

Why  does  fear  seize  us  before  the  trumpet 
sounds?  Time  and  the  changes  naturally  con- 
nected with  it  have  changed  many  thmgs  for  the 
better:  Fortune,  from  time  to  time  visiting  many, 
has  at  one  moment  mocked  them,  and  again  placed 
them  on  a  firm  basis. 

MEDICINE  PBOVOKED  THE  PAIN. 

And  grows  more  distempered  by  the  very  at- 
tempt that  is  made  to  heal. 

**  The  remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease.  ** 

A  YIBOIN. 

As  when  one  has  stained  the  Indian  ivory  with 
the  blood-red  purple;  or  when  the  white  lilies 
look  red,  mingled  with  many  a  rose:  such  was  the 
color  which  the  virgin's  face  exhibited. 

CHANGE  OF  FORTUNE. 

Perhaps  a  better  fate  will  attend  the  wretched. 

A  BOTAL  8CBPTBB. 

As  this  sceptre  (for  his  right  hand  happened  to 
bear  a  sceptre)  will  never  henceforth  give  forth 
shady  branches  with  rustling  leaves,  since  the 
'  time  when  cut  down  in  the  forest  by  its  lowest 
root  it  was  separated  from  the  mother-tree,  and 
stripped  of  its  foliage  and  twigs  by  the  axe; 
once  a  tree,  now  the  skill  of  the  artificer  has  sur- 
rounded it  with  ornamental  brass,  and  given  it  to 
be  borne  by  the  Latin  fathers. 


EDUCATION. 

Boy,  learn  from  me  the  lessMi  of  duty  and  ^9r 
tience  under  afflictions,  the  pursuit  of  fortune 
from  others. 

WHIBLWIND. 

As  when  a  storm  bursting  forth  rushes  over  the 
sea  to  land,  the  wretched  husbandman,  alas  I  pre^ 
sclent  of  danger  from  afar,  shudders :  it  will  up- 
root the  trees  and  lay  low  the  com,  destroying  all 
things  far  and  wide:  the  winds  fly  before,  carry- 
ing the  sound  to  the  shores. 

SWALLOWS. 

As  when  the  black  swallow  flies  through  the 
great  courts  of  a  rich  lord,  traversing  the  lofty 
halls,  gathering  scanty  food  and  nutriment  for  ite 
chirping  young,  and  now  it  twitters  through  the 
empty  porticoes,  now  around  the  marshy  pools. 

A  HEBO. 

Shall'  this  land  see  Tumus  flying  from  his  foe  ? 
Is  it  such  a  wretched  thing  to  die?  Te  gods  of 
the  lower  world  be  propitious;  since  the  gods 
above  are  unwilling  to  save  me,  I  shall  go  down  to 
you,  a  pure  spirit  and  unsullied  with  the  shame  of 
flight,  never  unworthy  of  my  mighty  sires. 

A  BULL  FIGHT. 

As  in  the  lofty  mountains  of  l^ila  or  Tabumus, 
when  two  bulls  rush  with  hostile  fronts  to  battle, 
the  frightened  herdsmen  fly,  the  whole  herd  stand 
mute  with  fear,  the  cows  faintly  low,  doubting 
who  shall  command  the  pasture  ground,  which  of 
them  the  herds  shall  follow;  they  inflict  wounds 
on  each  other  with  great  force,  and,  struggling, 
fix  their  horns  in  each  other,  bathing  their  necks 
and  shoulders  in  streams  of  blood ;  the  whole  for- 
est re-echoes  with  their  bellowing. 

THE  BALANCE  OF  HBAVSN. 

Jove  himself  hangs  up  two  scales  equally  bal- 
anced, and  places  in  them  the  fates  of  the  two,  to 
see  which  is  to  succeed  and  which  is  to  meet 
death. 

.  Milton  C'  Paradise  Lost,''  !▼.  M6)  imitates  this:^ 

"  Had  not  soon 
Th*  Eternal,  to  prevent  sooh  horrid  firay, 
Hmig  forth  in  heav'n  His  golden  scales." 

HEAYEN-TBMPEBED  SWOBD. 

After  it  reached  the  arms  formed  by  the  sod 
Vulcan,  the  mortal  sword,  like  brittle  ice,  shiv- 
ered at  the  stfbke,  and  its  fragments  glitter  in  the 
yellow  sand. 

Mflton  ("Paradise  Lost,'*  vl.  890)  says:— 

"  But  the  sword 
Of  Michael,  from  the  armory  of  Gtod, 
Was  given  him  tempered  bo,  that  neither  keen 
Kor  solid  might  reidst  that  edge:  it  met 
The  sword  of  Satan  with  steep  force  to  smite 
Descending,  and  in  lialf-cut  sheer.** 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


The  following  passftges  are  of  iTlaterdate;  but, 
as  they  have  become  ''  household  words,"  they 
deserve  to  be  connected  with  the  "Great 
Thoughts  "  of  classic  authors.  I  have  given  their 
origin  so  far  as  they  have  as  yet  been  able  to  be 
traced ;  others  I  have  added  without  being  able  to 
fix  the  source  from  which  they  are  derived.  I 
have  to  express  my  obligations  to  correspondents 
in  that  valuable  publication,  "J^otes  and  Que- 
ries/' for  tracing  the  origin  of  many  of  them. 

TIMES  ABE  CBANOBD. 

All  things  are  changed,  we  too  are  changed  with 
them;  the  one  has  certain  changes,  the  other  has 
its  own. 

In  the  '*  DeliciflB  Poetarum  Germ*noram,"  1.  686,  we  hare 
the  poems  of  Matthias  Borbonlus,  and  there  we  find  the 
words  in  the  mouth  of  Lothariua  I.,  who  flourishied  about 
▲.D.  880. 

In  Pope  C"  Moral  Essays,"  ep.  L  1. 178)  we  have  the  same 
fclea:- 

**  Manners  with  fortunes,  humors  turn  with  dimes. 
Tenets  with  books,  and  prinoiples  with  times." 

TRUTH. 

Truth  is  great  and  will  prevail. 

This  is  found  in  the  ApooTpha  (1  Bsdras  !▼.  41):— 
*'  And  he  oeased  to  speak,  and  all  the  people  cried  out  and 
said,  *  Truth  Isgreat  and  wiU  prevail*  " 

THE  MAN  OF  OlfS  BOOK« 

•'  The  man  of  one  book." 

This  expression  Is  said  to  belong  originally  to  St  Thomas 
Aquinas. 

TO  DO  A  DEED  BY  THE  HAND  OF  AKOTHER. 

He  who  does  a  deed  by  the  hand  of  another  is 
the  same  as  if  be  did  it  himself. 

This  is  one  of  the  maxims  of  Boniface  vni.  (Sexti  Decret 
lib.  V.  tit.  12,  deReg.  Jur.  c.  7S),  derived  according  to  the  glos- 
sary from  the  maxim  of  Paulus  (Digest  }fb.  1.  tit  17,  de  Dlv. 
Beg.  Jur.  i.  180). 

liOVE  OF  TRUTH. 

Plato  is  my  friend,  Socrates  is  my  friend,  but 
truth  is  a  friend  that  I  value  above  both. 


A  THIRD  GENERATION. 

A  third  heir  seldom  enjoys  property  dishonestly 
got 

These  words  are  found,  with  a  slight  variation,  in  Bellochii 
fraxis  Moralis  Theologiae,  de  caslbus  reservatis,  etc. 


A  WISE  QUESTION. 

A  wise  questioning  is  the  half-way  towards 
knowledge. 

This  is  found  in  Bacon,  *'  De  Augmentis  Sdentianun,**  Ik 
V.  cap.  116. 

PLEASING  RECOLLECTION. 

Alas!  how  much  less  delightful  it  is  tolivewitii 
those  that  survive,  than  it  is  to  cherish  a  recollec- 
tion of  you. 

This  is  8henstone*s  epitaph  on  Miss  Dolmen  at  the  Lu— iiia 
Moore  C I  saw  Thy  Form  **)  hnitatea  this  idea:— 

"  To  live  with  them  is  far  less  sweet 
Than  to  remember  thee.** 


UNITY,  LIBEBTT,  CHARITT.-*-ST.  AnOITBTIHB. 

Unity  in  things  necessary,  liberty  in  what  is 
doubtful,  charity  in  all  things. 

THUS  PASSES  AWAT  THE  OLOBT  OF  THIS  WOBLD. 

O  Holy  Father,  thus  passes  away  the  gloiy  of 
the  world. 

The  master  of  the  ceremonies  at  the  Pope*s  inaaguntim 
bean  two  dried  reeds,  whereof  the  one  halh  on  the  top  a 
candle  to  kindle  the  other,  crying  aloud  unto  the  Pope. 

THE  SCOTCH. 

The  fiery  genius  of  the  Scotch. 

This  occurs  in  theJeeuitaVapulansof  Andreas  lUiim  ^ 
Calvlnistic  minister  and  professor  of  theology  at  LejdcD  b 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  phrase  b  foasd 
in  the  following  passage:—'*  These  books  I  will  In  sooiethtap 
no  otherwise  oommend  than  Andraas  Bivetus,  profeMor «( 
Leyden,  did  the  doctrine  of  Buchanan  and  Knox:  wbaie 
rashness  he  ascribed  prsefervldo  Sootorum  ingeoio  ct  ai 
audendum  prompto.**  SirT.  Urquhart*8  TRmsIs.  Edia.  1^ 
p.  184. 

LOOK  TO  THE  END. 

Look  to  the  end  is  in  the  laAt  line  but  one  of 
the  fable  "  De  Accipitre  et  Columbis,"  in  "  Anony- 
mi  FabnlaB  uSSsopicss,"  FabuUB  VaricrttmAmUcnm^ 
p.  OOS.    Francof .  15d0. 
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OUB  PBEDECBSSOBS  IN  LBARNINO. 

May  those  perish  who  have  anticipated 

our  Imowledge. 

This  phrase  was  used  by  JClius  Donatns,  the  oonuDaW**' 
on  Terence  and  Virgil. 

A  LITTLE  KNOWLEDGE. 

Small  draughts  of  knowledge  lead  to  athdai» 
but  larger  bring  man  back  to  God. 
This  is  a  saying  of  Bacon. 
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aUPPLSMJBNT. 
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THB  DEAD. 

Of  the  dead  nothiiig  should  be  said  except  what 
is  good. 
This  is  a  saying  of  8ok>n  in  Flatarch. 

THE  YOICS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  Toioe  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God. 

This  is  No.  97  among  the  Aphorismi  Polltici  ex  Ph.  OomineBO 
per  Lambeitum  Danasum  coUecti,  Lugd.  Bat.  loOO. 

THE  PEOPLE. 

The  people  wish  to  be  deceived,  let  it  be  de- 
ceived. 

It  was  Paul  IV.  *B  legate,  CaittiiwJ  CaraCa,  that  spoke  thus 
of  the  devout  Parisians:— 

^^Quandoquidem  populus  decipi  vult,  decipiatur.*^ 

See  Matthias  Prideaux^s  **  Easy  and  Oompendlons  Introduc- 
tion for  Beading  aU  Texta  of  Histories,''  6th  ed.    Oxford,  1688. 

8CYLLA  AND  CBARTBDIS. 

Toa  fall  into  Scylla>  desiring  to  avoid  Charyb- 
dis. 

This  line  is  from  the  "  Alezandreis  *'  of  Philippe  Gaultier. 
The  following  are  the  linesv- 

^  Darius,  having  found  a  horse,  flies  away  from  the  field 
bedewed  with  the  blood  of  his  men.  Whither,  O  Idng  doomed 
to  die,  dost  thou  fly  in  so  cowardly  k  way  ?  Alas!  lost  man, 
ihou  knowest  not  whom  thou  fliest;  thou  runnest  into  the 
midst  of  enemies,  whilst  thoiu  fliest  the  enemy:  thou  tallest 
into  ScyUa,  while  thou  avoidest  C3iarybdis. 
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BIDICULS. 

He  chastises  manners  by  ridicule. 

This  was  improvised  by  Santeuil  for  the  Harlfiqiiin  Domi- 
nique. 

CBSTAINTY. 

It  ie  certain  because  it  is  impossible. 

This  is  from  the  fifth  ch^ter  of  Tertullian,  De  Cane  Christi. 

MAN. 

Man  is  a  god  or  a  brute. 

This  is  from  Aristotle,  Polit.  lib.  i.  c  2. 

A  HABdOB  OF  BAFBTT. 

I  have  found  a  harbor;  hope  and  fortune,  fare- 
well ;  yon  have  made  sufficient  sport  of  me,  sport 
with  others  now. 

This  is  a  version  of  a  Greek  epigram  in  the  Anthologia;— 

TO  FOBTURC 

'*  Hope  and  fortune,  a  long  farewell:  I  have  found  aharbor: 
yon  and  I  have  no  further  dealings:  make  sport  of  those  with 
me." 

PECEFT. 

Deceit  is  safe  to  no  one  in  any  lurking  place. . 

THE  UNLEABNED  AND  LEABNBD. 

The  unlearned  may  here  learn,  and  the  learned 
may  reflect  on  what  they  knew  before. 

TUs  Is  a  verse  of  Henault,  made  by  him  for  the  motto  of 
Us  **  Abr6g6  Chronologlque  de  THistoire  de  Franoe." 

It  is  a  translation  of  two  lines  of  Pope's  (1.  740,  741)  "  Essay 
on  CrfticiBm:  ''— 

**  Content,  if  henoe  the  unleam'd  their  wants  may  view, 
The  leamM  reflect  on  what  before  they  knew. 
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BOOKS  HAVE  THSIB  FATE. 

Little  books  have  their  fates  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  reader. 

This  line  is  found  in  a  didactic  poem  of  Terentianus  Haa- 
rus. 

A  WICKEiy  ACT. 

A  thing  forbidden  becomes  little  thought  of 
when  it  is  allowed. 

This  is  found  hi  the  elegies  (Ui.  ▼.  77)  of  C.  Cornelius  (HOmt 
TO  BEJOICE  IN  CBIHB. 

Wretched  are  those  who  take  pleasure  in  their 
crimes. 

This  is  found  in  PSeodo-Qallus  (1. 180)  in  the  collection  of 
six  elegies  published  under  the  name  of  C.  Cornelius  Gallos, ' 
by  Pomponius  Qauricus.    Venice,  1501, 4to. 

DIFFERENT  THIN08  DELIQBT  DIFFEBBNT  PEOPLE. 

Different  things  are  required  to  g^ve  pleasure  to 
different  tastes;  all  things  do  not  suit  all  ages. 

TO  BE  IN  TUB  UTMOST  MISEBY. 

He  who  lies  on  the  ground  cannot  f  alL  ' 

This  phrase  is  found  in  the  Liber  Parabolarum  (Opera 
Moralia,  1654,  p.  494)  of  Alanus  de  Insulis. 

Butler  r  Hudibroa,"  Fftrt  L  osat  ilL  L  877)  has  ad^ypted  tUs 
idea:— 

**  I  am  not  now  in  fortane*8  power: 
He  that  is  down  can  fall  no  lower." 

THE  CONCLUSIVE  ABOUMENT  OF  KINGS. 

The  conclusive  argument  of  kings, 

Louis  XIV.  caused  these  words  to  be  inscribed  on  his  can- 
oon. 

JUPITEB. 

Whom  God  wishes  to  destroy  He  first  deprives 
of  his  senses. 

In  a  note  on  a  fragment  of  Euripides  there  is  the  following 
proverb:— 

**  When  God  is  contriving  misfortunes  for  man,  He  first  de- 
prives him  of  his  reason." 

WOBD8. 

Words  and  nothing  more. 

This  saying  is  found  in  Plutarch*s  Laconic  Apothegms 
(**  Plutarch!  Opera  Mortalia,''  ed.  Dan.  Wyttenbach,  vol.  i.  p. 
649).    Philemon  Holland  has  turned  it  into  English  thus:— 

**  Another  Laconian  having  plucked  all  the  feathers  off  from 
a  nightingale,  and  seeing  what  a  little  body  it  had  *  Surely,* 
quoth  he,  *  thou  art  all  voice,  and  nothing  else.* " 

TO  STAND  ON  THE  OLD  WAYS. 

To  stand  on  the  old  ways. 

This  is  a  sentence  of  Jeremiah  vL  16,  which  is  often  quoted 
by  Lord  Bacon  in  his ''  Essay  on  Innovations. "  It  is  found  in 
the  Vulgate,  and  is  thus  rendered  in  our  English  version:— 

"  Ask  for  the  old  paths,  where  is  the  good  way,  and  walk 
therein.** 


QUESTION  SOLVED. 

The  question  is  solved  by  walking. 

This  is  Aldrich*s  first  answer  to  the  aadeDt  lophjim  of 
Achilles  and  the  tortoise. 

LEI8XJBE. 

Leisure  along  with  dignity. 

This  is  found  in  Cteero,  in  Or.  P.  SeztlOt  4fi. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


PASSAGES  FROM  UNKNOWN  AUTHORS. 

GENTLE  AND  RESOLUTE. 

Oentle  in  manner,  resolute  in  deed. 
This  ifi  the  motto  of  Earl  Newburgh. 

MISERY. 

Respect  is  due  to  the  sufferings  of  the  wretched : 
do  not  add. to  my  miserable  fate:  sacrilegious 
l^ands  have  always  spared  the  tomb. 

La  Fontaine  has  imitated  this  idea  with  consummate  skill :  — 
"  On  devient  Innocent  quand  on  est  malheureux." 

TO  KNOW  WHERE  YOU  CAN  FIND  A  THING. 

To  know  where  you  can  find  a  thing  is  in  reality 
the  best  part  of  learning. 

WORDS  AND  LETTERS. 

The  word  that  is  heard  passes  away,  the  letter 
that  is  written  remains. 

TO  RE  HIS  OWN  MASTER. 

Let  no  man  be  the  servant  of  another  who  can 
be  his  own  master. 

TO  LIVE  WELL. 

•     He  has  liyed  long  enough,  who  has  lived  well 


for  the  period  of  a  short  life;  the  slothful  count 
by  time,  the  good  by  deeds  deserving  praise. 

JUSTICE. 

Let  justice  be  done,  though  heaven  falL 

This  expression  is  first  f  omid  at  pp.  8  and  S88  of  WflUm 
Watson's  **  Decacordon  of  Ten  Quodlibettcall  Qosntiom,"  oc 
(1602);  and  fiat  enimjusUtia^  etc.,  at  p.  196  of  the  same  work. 
The  presence  of  enim  seems  to  point  to  a  oootezt  vUck 
awaits  disooveiy. 

LAW. 

To  observe  law,  that  is  to  reign. 

PEN,  WAX,   AND  PARCHMENT. 

PeUf  wax,  and  parchment  govern  the  world. 
The  line  is  quoted  in  HoweU*s '*  Letters  "  (book  ii.  |0L  Di 

ABOVE  GRAMMATICAL  RULES. 

I  am  king  of  the  Romans  and  above  grammar. 

This  was  a  saying  of  the  Emperor  Sigfsmmid.  who,  at  tb» 
Council  of  Constance,  thus  addressed  the  Council:  ^^YQ^ 
Reverend  Father8,~-8ee  that  this  infamous  schifon  (rrfaada 
schisma)  be  rooted  out,'*  intention  having  the  BohwiniM 
schism  ended— which  he  reckons  to  be  of  the  fembiiDe  gea- 
der.  To  which  a  cardinal  mildly  replying,  **  schisma  is  nea* 
ter,  your  majesty.** .  Sif^ismund  loftily  replied,  *'I  am  klaf 
of  the  Romans  and  abov*  grammar.** 
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BACON'S   ESSAYS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


BIOGRAPHICAL   AND  CEITICAL. 


Amoho  thegreat  spiritB  whose  claim  to  undispnted 
empiie  ovex  men's  thoughts  has  been  ratified  by  the 
Goncorrent  testimony  of  ages  and  nations,  Lord  Ba- 
con stands  deservedly  pre-eminent    K  he  does  not 
ooenpy  the  foremost  place,  his  pretensions  are  as 
high  and  Intimate  as  any  of  his  competitors.     The 
qneation  is  not,  however,  one  of  degree,  but  of  kind, 
and  consequently  will  be  decided  according  to  the 
estimation  in  which  men  are  inclined  to  hold  differ- 
ent objects.    K ideal  philosophy  be  regarded  and  the 
application  of  the  rational  fiiGulty  to  objects  of  moral 
flpecolation,  the  palm  must  be  awarded  to  Socrates 
and  Plato.    If  the  art  of  mental  analysis  be  consid- 
ered, and  the  power  of  distinctly  looking  into  the  hu- 
Bian  mind,  and  tracing  out  the  various  laws  which 
pTodnoe    and  control   its   phenomena,  we  must  as 
readily  admit   the   pretensions  of  Aristotle.     But 
should  we  direct  our  views  to  physical  science,  the 
creation  of  material  arts  and  the  extension  of  man's 
power  over  nature,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  grace 
Bacon's  temples  with  the  proudest  wreath  of  glory. 
Despite  the  splendid  attempts  of  Plato  and  Aristotle 
to  explain  everything,  the  result  proved  that  their 
empire  was  bounded  by  the  confines  of  the  material 
universe.    The  arts  and  discoveries  of  the  Athenian 
sages,  splendid  as  they  are  in  the  spiritual  world, 
and  even  intent  to  liberate  the  soul  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  passions,  still  stop  here.  They  might  be  exercised 
in  a  doiater,  a  desert,  or  in  a  dungeon,  as  thc/y  were 
exerciaedunderthedespotism  of  the  most  degraded  of 
the  Roman  Emperors,  without  teaching  man  any 
otherartthan  that  of  patience  under  calamities,  and 
that  of  stringing  together  the  speculative  truths  pro- 
posed by  science  or  revelation.    These  advantages 
were,  doubtless,  important  in  their  day,  but  they 
filled  to  disclose  one  physical  truth,  to  protect  the 
eivilixed  world  from  the  incursion  of  savages,  or  res- 
cue mankind  from  barbarism.     Bacon,  though  not 
the  first  to  detect  this  lacune  in  philosophy,  was  the 
first  to  bring  to  its  removal  the  adventurous  genius 
of  the  Stagyrite,  and  to  explore  the  mines  of  physical 
phenomena  with  the  scanning  keenness  that  his  pre- 
decessor manifested  in  analyzing  the  law  of  the  reas- 
oning faculty.  Thought  and  language  adjusted  them- 
seV^es  to  the  pursuit, — new  ideas  were  evolved,  and 
a  practical  method  instituted  ^f  applying  the  induc- 
tive syllogism  to  the  interpretation  of  nature. 

If  Bacon  discovered  no  great  law  himself;  he  not 
only  propounded  the  system  by  which  all  might  be 
reached,  but  gave  hints  which  enabled  his  successors 
to  light  at  once  on  the  lurking-place  of  the  discovery, 
and  roused  mankind  with  heart-stirring  appeals  to 
poisue  the  only  legitimate  track  of  natural  science. 
If  a  Newton  was  required  to  exempli^r  the  utility  of 
Bacon's  Organnn,  by  a  series  of  splendid  discoveries, 
a  Plato  was  also  needed  to  exhibit  the  highest  tri- 
om^  of  the  reasoning  fiicnlty  before  its  laws  could 


be  detected  by  the  keen  glance  of  the  Stagyrite ;  and 
notwithstanding  that  both  the  ancient  and  the  modem 
philosopher  have  had  their  share  of  detractors,  man- 
kind have  been  wonderfully  concurrent  in  payiog 
fealty  to  each  as  thegreat  arbiters  of  the  destinies  of 
their  species.  The  influence  of  the  Stagyrite  extends 
over  a  waste  of  two  thousand  years,  through  which, 
with  some  knocks  from  those  who  ought  to  have  been 
his  greatest  friends,  and  with  damaging  support  from 
that  school  whose  descendants  have  proved  his  mortal 
enemies,  he  has  generally  contrived  to  mould  the 
minds  of  those  who  sway  the  world.  The  intellect 
of  Bacon  has  only  impressed  itself  upon  two  centu- 
ries, and  yet  so  unanimous  has  been  the  verdict  of 
maxikind,  and  so  astounding  the  discoveries  which 
have  resulted  from  his  method,  that  his  fiime  may  be 
pronounced  to  stand  upon  as  firm  a  basis  as  that  of  Ar- 
istotle. Not  an  age  passes  wherein  the  inquiries 
which  he  continues  to  excite  and  direct  do  not  leiad  to 
some  practical  result,  either  in  the  diminution  of  hu- 
man evil,  or  in  the  increase  of  man's  power  and  enjoy- 
ment; and  so  rapid  has  been  the  stride  of  scientific  im- 
provementsince  his  day,  that  men  now  justly  regard 
that  state  of  learning  which  the  scholastics  surveyed 
with  raptures  of  admiration,  as  the  mere  infimcy  of 
knowledge. 

But  Bacon  was  Bot  only  the  high  priest  of  nature, 
he  was  also  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  and  not- 
withstanding that  some  of  his  actions  in  relation  to 
this  office  will  occasionally  awaken  the  censure  of  the 
reader,  there  are  traits  and  performances  which  must 
challenge  his  applause,  and  transmit  his  name  with 
lustre  to  posten^.  The  eloquence  and  searching  an- 
alysis he  displayed  in  philosophy  followed  him  to 
the  bar.  His  l^al  arguments,  of  which  that  on 
perpetuities  may  be  taken  as  a  type,  are  among  the 
most  masterly  ever  heard  in  Westminster  Hall.  His 
history  of  the  Alienation  Office  may  be  pronounced 
worthy  of  Hale,  while  his  dissertation  on  the  courts 
of  equity  certainly  throws  the  more  popular  treatise 
of  Grotius  into  the  shade.  The  question  of  law  reform, 
80  popular  in  our  day,  was  first  raised  by  him,  and 
advocated  in  a  speech  of  reasoning  eloquence  which 
at  once  secured  Mm  the  favor  of  Sie  Commons ;  and 
though  his  exhortations  were  unheeded  till  the  Bare- 
bones  Parliament  thought  that  lawyers  might  be 
dispensed  with  altogeuier,  and  though  they  have 
been  neglected  from  the  Restoration  till  our  own 
times,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  reforms 
already  efibcted  have  been  mainly  directed  by  his 
counsels,  and  that  in  carrying  out  that  wide  measure 
of  chancery  reform^  on  which  all  parties  are  now  bent, 
he  is  our  safest  guide.  Though  the  son  of  a  lord- 
keeper,  and  the  nephew  of  a  prime  minister,  he  had, 
like  all  aspiring  legists,  to  fight  his  way  up  to  the 
highest  posts  of  his  profession  by  merit  alone ;  nor 
does  it  appear  that  ms  official  kinsmen  ever  opened 
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their  lips,  or  stretched  out  their  hand,  exoapt  to  push 
him  hack,  or  asperse  his  fiune. 

Whether,  then,  we  consider  moral  admonitions,  the 
highest  philosophical  achievements,  practical  civil 
wisdom,  or  the  most  splendid  legal  and  forensic 
talents,  the  life  and  works  of  Lord  Bacon  stand  if  not 
alone  in  the  world,  at  least  without  their  rival  in 
modem  annals.*  The  characters  of  ordinary  think- 
ers may  he  duly  estimated  when  the  generation  with 
which  their  influence  ends  has  passed  away,  hut  the 
merits  of  those  who  have  given  an  immutahle  direc- 
tion to  the  resistless  tide  of  human  reason,  and  fiish- 
ioned  the  channel  through  which  it  is  destined  to 
flow,  can  only  he  fHiUy  appreciated  afber  centuries 
have  tested  the  result.  High  as  Bacon's  name  now 
stands,  every  succeeding  age  must  increase  its  eleva- 
tion, and  centuries  roll  away  hefore  it  can  be  said  to 
he  graced  with  its  final  trophies. 

Auncis  Bacon  was  horn  at  York  Hou8e,t  in  the 
Strand,  on  the  22nd  of  January  (old  style),  1560.  His 
lather,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  one  of  the  greatest  orna- 
ments of  Elizabeth's  administration,  and,  lord-keeper 
of  the  great  seal,  contributed  by  his  practical  fore- 
sight to  raise  England  to  a  height  in  European  coun- 
cil which  has  only  been  realized  by  the  strongest 
governments  of  later  times.  His  mother,  Ann  Cook, 
the  daughter  of  Edward  the  Sixth's  tutor,  was  skilled 
in  the  I^tin  and  Greek  tongues,  which  ladies  were 
then  accustomed  to  learn,  owing  to  the  dearth  of  mod- 
em literature;  and  also  x>osBe8sed  such  facility  in 
French  and  Italian  as  to  pronounce  and  translate 
those  languages  with  ease  and  correctness.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Bacon,  like  many  other  great 
men,  inherited  a  large  portion  of  his  abilities  from 
his  mother,  and  that  she,  as  the  Lord-keeper's  time 
was  absorbed  by  more  pressing  duties,  mostly  con- 
tributed to  fashion  the  infant  stream  of  his  thoughts 
and  give  them  a  healthy  direction.  Of  his  younger 
days,  nothing  more  is  recorded  than  his  breaking 
open  the  drums  and  trumpets  his  nurses  bought  him, 
to  explore  the  locality  of  the  sound ;  his  leaving  the 
ordinary  field  spdrts,  to  discover  the  cause  of  an  echo 
in  a  neighboring  vault,  and  his  sprightly  answers  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  used  to  stroke  his  head  and 
call  him  her  little  lord-keeper.  "It  is  certain,"  says 
Macaulay,  '*that  at  twelve  years  old  he  busied  him- 
self with  very  ingenious  speculations  on  the  art  of 
legerdemain  ;  a  subject  which,  as  Dugald  Stewart 
has  most  justly  observed,  merits  much  more  attention 
from  philosophers  than  it  has  ever  received." 

In  we  latter  end  of  his  thirteenth  year  he  was  en- 
tered at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  ever  felt  at  home  in  what  are,  or  ought 
to  be,  the  halls  of  science.  His  tutor,  Whitgift,  af- 
terwards archbishop  of  Canterbury,  never  thought 
him  worthy  of  a  remark  in  his  writings.  Doubt- 
less Bacon  placed  too  high  a  value  on  being  well  with 
his  age,  to  make  an  open  onslaught  on  tiie  institu- 


rro  the  universality  of  this  paoegyrio,  Burke,  who  bor- 
rowed from  him  his  sagest  political  observations,  beam 
testimony :  **  Who  is  there  that,  upon  hearingr  the  name  of 
Lord  BaooQ,  does  not  instantly  reoognixe  everything  of 
l^nlus  the  most  profound,  eventhlnfl:  of  literature  the 
most  extensive,  everything  of  disoovery  the  most  pene- 
trating, everything  of  observation  on  human  life  the 
most  distln^ishfng  and  refined.  All  these  must  be  in- 
stantly recoflrnlzed,  for  they  are  all  inseparably  associated 
with  the  name  of  Lord  verulam."  —Speech  'on  the  Im- 
peachment of  Warren  Hasting. 

t  York  House  was  so  named  from  havinsr  been  inbaN 
ited  by  the  archbishop  of  York  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary.  It  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  at  the 
bottom  of  Buckingham-street,  Strand.  The  only  vestige 
of  it  now  remaining-  Is  its  fine  waterirate,  built  by  Jnigo 
Jones.  A  view  of  the  old  house  Ia  preserved  In  that 
curious  and  Interesting  repository  Wilkinson's  Londlna 
Illustrata. 


tions  and  the  men  whom  it  regarded  with  TenentiflB; 
but  it  requires  no  great  sagacity  to  disoem  in  bis  le- 
marks  on  cloistered  learning,  his  opinion  of  alma-ins' 
ter,  "and  its  sister  university.  He  deplored,  as  wede> 
plore  now,  and  are  making  some  attempts  to  remedy 
the  absence  of  scientific  studies  in  the  Biitiafa  oai- 
veraities ;  and  covertly  described  the  philosophy  ex- 
pounded within  their  walls,  as  so  much  spider  tbrad 
spun  out  of  the  bnuns  of  the  scholastics,  admirable 
for  its  fineness,  but  without  any  use  or  purpose  in 
nature. '  From  his  wnuigling  wiUi  Aristotle,  wlioae 
logic  he  unaccountably  deemed  diametric^y  oppoeei 
to  his  own,  there  is  no  doubt  that  be  ezperi^ioed 
some  hard  knocks  at  the  university ;  and  that  like 
Swift,  Goldsmith,  Gibbon,  and  Adam  Smith,  he  nm 
treated  as  too  stubborn  and  erratic  for  a  systemade 
course  of  study,  and  left  pretty  much  to  follow  the 
bent  of  his  own  inclination.  Having  kept  only  eight 
term^,  Bacon  quitted  the  university  without  a  degree, 
and  being  intended  by  his  father  for  the  political  prO' 
fession,  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Sir  Amyas  Pao- 
let,  the  Queen's  ambaasador  at  Paris,  and  oocasisa- 
ally  employed  by  him  in  offices  of  trust  for  tl» 
crown.  After  visiting  the  chief  provinces  of  Fra&oe 
he  settled  in  Poictiers,  and  devoted  three  yean  of 
that  period  of  life  which  is  most  averse  to  refieetioD, 
to  study,  and  retirement.  To  this  sojoum  we  owe 
not  only  his  Essays,  and  the  Notes  on  the  State  of 
Europe,  which  display  the  rising  sagacity  of  the  t^ 
eran  statesman,  but  all  the  graces  of  style  and  man- 
ner which  so  distinguish  him  fkom  his  contempo- 
raries. 

While  Bacon  was  engs^ged  in  his  stadies  here* 
ceived  news  (Feb.  20, 1579,)  of  his  father's  deaUi. 
Like  Philip  of  Arragon,  Sir  Nicholas  Baoon  perished 
from  the  effects  of  civility.    The  politeness  of  a  ser. 
vant,  who  would  not  presume  to  dose  %  window  b»> 
fore  which  his  master  had  fieJlen  asleep,  killed  him. 
Bacon  hastened  home,  but  found  his  eldest  Inratfacr 
in  possession  of  the  patrimonial  estate,  with  notliiiig 
left  for  himself  but  a  slender  fifth  portion,  totally  in- 
adequate to  the  maintenance  of  his  station  in  socie^. 
After  many  fUtile  applications  to  his  uncle,  the  loidr 
treasurer  Burleigh,  for  political  employment,  he  ca- 
tered Gray*s  Inn  in  his  twentieth  year,  resolved  to 
scale  the  heights  of  power  by  the  more  ardnooB  bat 
surer  patii  of  law.    For  ten  or  eleven  sacceediBg 
years,  he  rarely  suffered  either  amusement  or  Utenr 
ture  to  disturb  the  tenor  of  his  profeasional,  duties 
and  seems  to  have  fVilly  mastered  the  common  law, 
and  fimiiliarized  his  mind  with  every  brao^of  jnrii- 
prudence.    About  this  period  he  pnbliahed  a  diaA 
of  his  philosophical  notions,  under  the  title  of  Tea- 
poris  partum  maximum  (The  Greatest  Birth  of  Tiaie;) 
which,  however,  dropped  still-born  from  the  pnsi^ 
the  world  only  knowing  of  its  existence  through  a 
paragraph  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Father  Fnlpnitio: 
nor  does  it  appear  that  the  copies  which  he  w^itteted 
among  his  firiends  did  him  any  farther  sf  nries  tha 
to  single  him  out  as  a  rash  specnlatiat    Baooo,  eafr 
boldened  by  his  high  talents  and  the  claims  of  bii 
family  on  the  crown,  continued  to  ply  the  CecUi 
with  solicitations,  but  without  any  other  result  thai 
testy  refusals  and  lectures  on  his  arrogaooe  and  pie- 
sumption.    The  lord-treasurer,  thongh  a  man  of  oool 
judgment  and  calculating  foresight,  had  no  legsrd 
for  intellectual  merit,  and  thought  even  one  hnndred 
pounds  too  handsome  a  gpratnity  fw  Spenser's  '*Ftiry 
Queen,''  which  he  termed  a  fboli^  old  song.   Hid 
he  been  childless,  the  same  reason  would  have  lad 
him  to  bring  forward,  which  now  impelled  him  ts 
push  back,  his  illustrious  kinsman ;  hot  he  had  aso^i 
and  bein^  resolved  to  make  the  premienhip  hMsdi-  i 
tary  in  his  family,  thought  no  meana  beneath  him  Is 
blast  Bacon's  legal  reputation.    Eiiabetfa  wMtoU 
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hat  the  son  of  tbe  late  lord-keeper  was  a  saperfieial 
Igirt  and  a  rash  philoeophieal  dreamer;  and  the 
alacky  Temporis  partwn  metximum  was  donbtleBB 
ddnced  in  proof  of  the  allegation,  that  Bacon  was 
unre  calculated  to  perplex  than  to  promote  the  des- 
ateh  of  ciTil  business.  The  philoeopher,  however, 
res  penerenng,  and  stoically  im]>eryionB  to  repnlse. 
lorlei^,  at  last  wearied  ont,  gave  him  the  registrar 
f  the  Star  Chamber  in  reversion ;  but  the  place  not 
ilfing  dne  till  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  Bacon 
omplained  that  *'it  was  like  another  man's  fair 
iroond  fiittening  upon  his  house,  which  might  revive 
m  prospects,  but  did  not  fill  his  bams."* 
In  15ff3  he  sat  for  Middlesex,  and  delivered  his 
laiden  speech  in  favor  of  law  reform.  The  pratses 
rfaich  followed  so  intoxicated  him  that  in  the  ensn- 
^  debate  on  the  subsidy,  he  broke  out  into  a  flam- 
ig  oration  against  the  court,  denouncing  the  clum 

I  extravagant,  and  dwelling  with  pathetic  sympathy 

II  the  miseries  which  such  exactions  must  cause 
nong  the  country  gentry,  who  would  be  constrained 
» sell  their  plate  and  brass  pans  to  meet  thede- 
liiidB  of  the  crown.  Bacon  carried  his  motion  for 
|i  inquiry,  and  struck  all  the  courtiers  with  horror 
ad  amazement.  The  queen,  highly  incensed,  de- 
bed  it  to  be  intimated  to  the  delinquent,  that  he 
nut  never  more  expect  &vor  or  promotion.  The 
piiit  of  the  rising  patriot  was  cowed ;  with  bated 
leatii,  he  whispered  expressions  of  repentance  and 
■endment,  and  never  afterwards  played  the  patriot 
irther  than  was  consistent  with  his  interest  at 
Bsrl 

i^rtoUf  the  Attomey-Creneral,  being  soon  after 
ferated  to  the  Bolls,  and  Coke  becoming  the  chief 
hr  officer  of  the  crown,  the  solicitor's  place  fell  va- 
nt,  and  opened  to  Bacon  a  path  to  the  highest  pro- 
^onai  honors.  He  evidently  tnought  this  the 
peat  crisis  of  his  life,  and  spared  no  pains  to  secure 
■e  golden  prize  which  leads  to  the  guardianship  of 
he  royal  conscience.  His  unlucky  speech,  and  the 
MoQsy  of  the  CecUs,  lay  in  his  path,  and  to  remove 
kse  obstacles  he  had  to  show  deference  to  men  he 
ited,  and  pay  dutiful  obedience  to  all  the  wishes 
f  the  crown.  After  soliciting  lord-keeper  Pucker- 
ignd  the  Cecils  to  use  their  influence,  he  resolved 
t  take  a  bold  step,  and  address  the  queen,  who,  how- 
*er,  recalled  his  unlucky  subsidy  speech  and  his 
ibilMophical  predilections,  as  iktal  to  his  claims, 
hrt  Bacon  did  not  give  up  the  battle.  The  talents 
f  Enex  were  immediately  put  in  requisition  to  ob- 
lUi  the  solicitor's  place,  but  the  queen  could  ill 
look  the  rising  popularity  of  the  iavmte,  and  war 
to  glad  to  avail  herself  of  an  occasion  to  cross  his 
lews.  Essex,  however,  had  an  inkling  that  a  man 
i  8oeh  splendid  abilities  failed  only  through  the 
reaknesB  of  his  patron,  and  begged  of  him,  in  lan- 
|nge  dictated  by  spontaneous  generosity,  to  accept 
aae  recompense  for  the  time  he  had  misspent  in 
sorting  tiie  favor  of  a  declining  patvon.  ''  I  shall 
fe  if  1  do  not  somewhat  to  your  fortune;  you  shall 
i0t  deny  to  accept  a  piece  of  land  which  I  will  be- 
tov  upon  you."  After  a  decent  resistance.  Bacon 
fielded,  and  was  enfeoffed  of  land  at  Twickenham, 
ihidi  he  afterwards  sold  for  £1,800,  a  great  sftm  in 
hose  days.! 

Baeon  now  resolved  to  'disprove  the  insinuations 
■iuch  had  been  uttered  by  Burleigh,  with  respect  to 

^Letter  to  Burleigh. 

^  TUt  land  was  Twickenham  Park,  which  stretohed 
jjODg  the  hanks  of  the  Thames  from  Klc^mond-bridge 
penoohr  a  ferry)  to  Islewurth,  and  extended  probably 
bthepathwav  now' called  iBleworttnlane,  opposite  Mar* 
tmilL  LoraBTiOon'ahonfle  was  pulled  down  many  years 
jlnoe,  and  no  vestige  of  It  Is  said  to  remain ;  we  beilevo, 
nweTer,^hat  traces  of  ft  are  still  dlsoemlble  on  the  site 


I  his  kgal  attainments,  and  wrote  a  treatise  upon  the 
elements  and  use  of  common  law,  applying  the  in- 
ductive mode  of  Ireasoning  to  jurisprudence  in  as- 
cending to  the  platform  of  rules  and  maxims  through 
the  gn^ual  collection  of  particulars.  The  publica- 
cation  of  his  Essays  followed,  and  carried  his  name 
at  once  into  the  mouth  of  the  public.  His  philosoph- 
ical genius,  and  the  force  of  his  language,  gave  him  a 
greater  advantage  even  than  his  learning,  while  his 
keen  perception  of  the  true  and  beautiful  and  his 
analytic  powers  have  made  him  the  marvel,  delight, 
and  despair  of  succeeding  essayists.^ 
•  These  endeavors,  successful  as  they  were,  do  not 
appear  to  have  gained  him  much  practice,  or  to  have 
placed  him  beyond  the  necessity  of  compounding 
with  his  creditors.  Authorship  brought  in  nothing 
but  fame  in  those  days.  To  rid  himself  of  embarrass- 
ments, so  irksome  to  a  man  of  genius,  he  resolved  to 
make  a  bold  attempt  to  retrieve  his  affairs  by  mar- 
riage. Lady  Hatton,theeldestdanghter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Cecil,  and  early  relict  of  the  son  of  Chancellor  Hat- 
ton,  was  the  beauty  at  whose  shrine  Bacon  ventured 
to  offer  up  his  first  vows.  But  the  rich  widow  had 
unfortunately  possessed  herself  of  a  copy  of  Bacon's 
Essays,  and  finding  therein  love  described  as  an 
ignoble  passion,  fit  only  for  base  and  petulant  na- 
tures, she  ascribed  his  professions  of  attachment 
rather  to  her  money  than  to  her  person,  and  rejected 
his  suit^  Tbe  disappointment  was  the  more  severely 
felt  as  the  young  lady  capitulated  to  a  rival,  his 
sworn  antagonist,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  a  crabbed  old 
lawyer,  witii  six  children,  and  stricken  with  infix^ 
mities. 

The  energy  with  which  Bacon  now  devoted  him- 
self to  his  profession  enabled  him  to  place  his  legal 
reputation  beyond  the  reach  of  calumny  by  his  cele- 
brated argument  on  perpetuities,  which  he  afterwards 
fashioned  into  a  reading  on  the  Statute  of  Uses,  and 
delivered  as  double  reader  in  Gray's  Inn.  This  tract 
has  imparted  to  the  law  of  real  property  the  undeviat- 
ing  exactness  it  has  since  preserved,  reconciling  life- 
mteresto  with  perpetuities  and  providing  facilities  for 
the  transfer  of  land,  while  it  secures  the  stebility  of 
families  so  necessary  in  a  fixed  monarchy. 

These  legal  triumphs  conspired,  with  the  death  of 
Lord  Burleigh,  to  raise  his  credit  ?rith  Queen  Elisa- 
beth, who  was  a  visitor  at  Twickenham  when  the 
earl  who  conferred  that  domain  on  Bacon  returned 
fhMn  his  nnlbrtnnate  expedition  to  Ireland.  As  he, 
in  addition  to  the  other  misfortunes  of  the  campaign, 
had  quitted  the  army  without  her  Majesty's  permis- 
sion, the  queen  I4>peared  indignant,  and  named  a 
commission,  in  which  Bacon  was  retained  as  council 
extraordinary  for  the  crown,  to  examine  the  unfortu- 
nate earl  on  the  various  misdemeanors  which  truth 
or  jealousy  imputed  to  him.  In  these  proceedings 
Bacon  seems  at  first  to  have  played  the  part  of  a 
prudent  friend,  in  striving  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
between  Elisabeth  and  her  favorite ;  but  his  endeav- 

of  Little  8t  Margaret's,  known  in-  the  vicinity  as  Lord 
Cavendish's  house.  This  fine  tract  of  land  (several  hun- 
dred acres),  which,  in  Bacon's  time,  appears  to  have  had 
onlv  his  own  houM  upon  It,  is  now  covered  with  villas, 
including  Lord  Kltmorrey^s  new  and  magnificent  man- 
sion, ''8t.  Manraret'8,"  built  nearlv  on  the  site  of  the  old 
mansion  of  that  name,  lately  pulled  down.  The  land  alone 
would  now  be  worth  more  than  £100,000. 

t  **In  Bacon's  Essays  the  superiority  of  his  genius  ap- 
pears to  the  greatest  advantage ;  the  novelty  and  defnh 
of  his  reflections  often  recei^-lng  a  strong  relief  from  the 
triteness  of  the  subject.  The  volume  may  be  read  from 
beginning  to  end  In  a  few  hours,  and  yet  after  the»twen- 
tietb  perusal  one  seldom  falls  to  remark  in  it  something 
overlooked  before .  This.  Indeed,  is  a  characteristic  of  aU 
Bacon's  writings,  and  is  only  to  be  account^  for  by  the 
inexhaustible  aliment  they  furnish  to  our  own  thoughts, 
and  the  sympathetic  activity  they  impart  to  our  torpid 
faculties.'^'— DtHKddSeeioart. 
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ors  on  both  sides  were  miflOOiiBtraed,  and  rewarded 
with  suspicions  of  doublendealing  and  treachery. 
*^  The  earl  looked  on  him  as  a  spy  of  the  queen,  the 
qneen  aa  a  creature  of  the  earV 

*'  The  reconciliation/'  says  Macaulay,  "^  which  Bacon 
had  labored  to  effect  appeared  utterly  hopeless.  A 
thousand  signs,  legible  to  eyes  fax  less  keen  than  his, 
announced  that  the  fall  of  his  patron  was  at  hand. 
He  i^haped  his  course  accordingly.  When  Essex  was 
brought  before  tbe  Council  to  answer  for  hi»  conduct 
in  Ireland,  Bacon  after  a  faint  attempt  to  excuse  him- 
self from  taking  part  against  his  friend,  submitted  to 
the  Queen's  pleasure,  and  appeared  at  the  bar  in 
support  of  the  charges.  But  a  darker  scene  was  be- 
hind. The  unhappy  young  nobleman,  made  reckless 
by  despair,  ventured  on  a  rash  and  criminal  enter- 
^ise,  which  brought  on  him  the  highest  penalty  of 
the  law."  When  the  nation  loudly  resented  the  fall 
of  the  unfortunate  earl.  Bacon,  at  the  command  of 
the  queen, justified  his  execution  in  a  pamphlet;  but 
posterity  has  never  entirely  forgiven  his  ingratitude, 
or  his  apologists  succeeded  in  finding  a  sufficient  ex- 
cuse for  it. 

The  qneen  did  not  long  survive  her  favorite,  and 
the  attention  of  both  her  courtiers  and  statesmen  be- 
gan to  be  directed  towards  the  Scottish  king.  Bacon 
was  determined  not  to  be  lost  among  the  crowd,  and 
we  find  him  busily  employed  in  soliciting  James  and 
his  courtiers.  After  despatching  letters  to  two  of  the 
more  important,  he  resolved  to  address  James  him- 
self, and  thus  hit  off  his  nature  to  the  life.  '*  High 
and  mighty  sovereign  Lord.  It  is  observed  by  some 
upon  a  place  in  the  Canticles,  ego  sum  fios  Campum  et 
lilium  canvallium^  that  a  dispariy  it  is  not  said :  £go 
gum  flo8  horti  et  lilium  mantium,  because  the  miyesty 
of  that  person  is  not  inclosed  for  a  few,  nor  appro- 
priated to  the  great."  Excusing  his  freedom  of  ap- 
proach, with  this  quibble,  he  then  proceeds  to  veil 
his  own  claims  under  those  of  his  kindred,  and  con- 
cludes with  *^  sacrificing  himself  as  a  bumt-offeiing 
to  the  king." 

Bacon  was  kindly  received,  and  soon  ibund  that  his 
prospects  were  by  no  means  diminished  by  the  death 
of  the  queen.  As  soon  as  James  had  domesticated 
himself  at  Whitehall,  he  began  to  lavish  titles  and 
honors  with  so  wide  a  proftision  that  there  hardly  re- 
mained any  other  mark  of  distinction  than  that  of 
having  escaped  them.  The  public  were  amazed  and 
oonAised  with  the  heap  of  new  titles,  and  books  were 
announced  undertaking  to  help  weaker  memories  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  nobility.  Bacon  requested  to  be 
knighted  in  a  batch  of  three  hundred,  who  were 
about  to  receive  that  dignity.  Just  at  this  period  he 
was  offering  his  heart|to  the  daughter  of  a  rich  alder- 
man, and  intimated  to  Cecil  that  the  concession  of 
bis  request  would  expedite  the  match,  and  release 
him  ftom  the  anomalous  position  of  being  the  only 
untitled  lawyer  on  his  mess  at  Gray's  Inn.  His  wish 
was  gratified,  and  Miss  Barnham  immediately  became 
Lady  Bacon* 

His  first  appearance  under  the  new  reign  was  as 
one  of  the  counsel  for  the  Crown  on  the  trial  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  arising  out  of  the  conspiracy  to  place 
Lady  Arabella  Stuart  on  the  throne.  He  was  not, 
however,  permitted  by  Coke,  who  was  extremely 
jealous  of  his  powers,  either  to  examine  the  witnesses 
or  address  the  jury.  But  being  returned  for  Ips- 
wich in  James's  first  parliament,  he  raised  his  crest, 
and  made  himself  popular  with  the  country  party 
by  advocating  a  moderate  redress  of  grievances,  while 
he  obtained  the  fiivor  of  the  king  by  supporting  his 
pet  plan  of  a  union  with  Scotland.  In  the  autumn 
of  the  year  te  paid  a  visit  to  his  friend,  Sir  Henry 
Saville,  provost  of  Eaton,  and  on  his  return,  addressed 
a  letter  to  him  on  tiie  subject  of  education,  inclosing 


a  tract  eiititled,  ^  Helps  to  the  Intellecnial  Powea,'' 
which  pointed  out  new  methods  of  fortiffing  fin 
memory,  and  assisting  the  rationalistic  Acuity.  Son 
after  he  proposed  to  write  a  **  History  of  Kngland,*' 
and  sought  to  move  the  king  to  assist  him  in  thenih 
dertaking  by  writing  a  tract,  ^*  On  the  Greatnea  d 
the  Kingdom  of  G-reat  Britain."    Contemporaneoodj 
with  these  efforts,  he  prosecuted  his  treatise  '^  On  t3» 
Advancement  of  Learning,"  which  appeared  the  fol- 
lowing year  and  immediately  placed  hia  name  amoai; 
the  first  writers  of  the  age.    In  this  work  he  reviewed 
the  state  of  the  sciences,  pointed  out  the  obstadca 
which  had  obstructed  their  progress,  and  saggend 
sage  and  practical  hints  for  their  entire  lenovatioD. 
The  eloquent  wisdom  he  displayed  in  this  survey  had 
a  marvellous  effect  in  reviving  a  zeal  for  acioioe  is 
every  part  of  £uroi>e,  and  in  enlarging  the  domaia 
of  knowledge;   so  that  if  Csesar's  eomplimeiit  tp 
Cicero  be  worth  anything,  in  extending  the  limitB  of 
human  wit  he  obtained  a  glory  greater  than  that  U 
enlarging  the  boundaries  of  the  Koman  world.    Tbe 
elevation  of  Coke,  in  1607,  to  the  justiceship  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  opened  a  passage  for  Bacon  to  the 
solicitor's  place. 

In  the  mean  time  Bacon  went  steadily  on  with  hs 
philosophical  labors.  He  published  his  "  Cogitatact 
Visa,"  which  he  afterwards  expanded  into  the  *^  So- 
vum  Organum,"  the  most  wonderful  effort  of  analogi- 
cal wit  ever  exhibited.  Had  Bacon  written  nothug 
else,  this  work  would  have  been  sufiicient  to  doCbe 
him  with  imperishable  renown.  He  likewise  pab- 
lished  his"  Sapientia  Yeterum,"  and  a  new  and 
greatly  enlarged  edition  of  his  Essays.  But  with  hk 
foot  on  the  ladder  of  promotion  Bacon  was  not  the 
man  to  stand  still,  and  he  wrote  to  James,  with  a 
view  to  extort  a  promise  of  the  attorney's  place  when 
it  should  fall  due.  The  chief-justiceship  of  the 
King's  Bench  soon  after  becoming  vacant,  Bacoo  in- 
fluenced the  king  to  thrust  the  office  on  Coke  and  re- 
move Hobart  to  the  Common  Pleas,  that  he  mi^t 
secure  the  attorneyship.  The  manoeuvre  was  sue- 
cessfiil ;  thf  men  moved  as  the  wires  were  drawn,  aad 
Bacon  became  the  head  legal  adviser  of  the  Crova. 
The  king  created  him  privy  counsellor,  which  eauaed 
him  to  resign  his  private  practice,  and  give  a  free 
rein  to  his  speculative  studies.  The  **  Novum  Or 
ganum"  was  prosecuted  with  renewed  zeal,  and  a 
proposition  appeared  from  hia  pen  touching  t]» 
amendment  of  the  civil  law.  In  his  scheme  he  does  mc 
venture  to  codify  the  common  law,  but  to  refonn  the 
statute-book,  and  extract  from  the  jumble  of  repofti 
a  series  of  sound  and  consistent  decision&  He  not 
only  wrote  valuable  treatises  to  explain  and  imprest 
the  law  of  England,  but  induced  the  king  to  appoiat 
reporters,  who  should  authoritatively  print  sadi  de- 
cisions of  the  courts  as  were  usefnli  and  guard  against 
the  publication  of  crude  and  contradictory  casea. 

In  1617,  Bacon,  who  had  previously  been  iq>painted 
chancellor  to  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  became  lenl 
keeper.    The  philosopher  is  rather   degndedthaa 
elevated  by  the  trappings  of  civic  pomp,  yet  histoid 
condescends  to  relate,  as  something  acceasoiy  to  his 
honor,  how  he  rode  between  the  loni  high  chanodkr 
and  lot^  of  the  privy  seal,  preceded   by  his  maee- 
bearer  and  purse-bearer,  and  followed  by  a  long  liaa 
of  judges,  to  the  ceremony  of  his  installatioii.    He 
entered  with  alacrity  on  the  duties  of  his  new  ofloe, 
cleared  out  all  the  arrears  of  Chancery  after  a  month'a 
sitting,  and  wrote  to  the  king  and  Buckingham,  whe 
were  in  Edinburgh  endeavoring  to  persuade  theSeots 
into  episcopacy,  to  apprise  them  what  a  vigilant  ser- 
vant they  had  at  Westminster.    Coke,  who  in  the 
mean  time  had  been  dismissed,  displayed  now  as  mnch 
astuteness  as  his  rival  in  reconstructing  his  fortimea 
He  had  the  sagacity  to  foresee  that  the  dMghter  he 
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had  by  his  second  wife,  Lady  Hatton,  the  heir  of  her 
VMrth^r^  broad  estates,  would  not  be  nnaoceptable  to 
Hk  needy  Sir  John  YiUiers,  one  of  the  brothers  of 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  accordingly  pushed 
the  match  with  all  the  energy  of  his  character.  Lady 
Hatton,  who  had  aqiarated  from  her  husband,  op- 
posed his  projects,  and  nm  aiwi^  with  her  daughter 
to  a  place  of  concealment  near  Hampton  Court. 
Coke,  witii  a  band  of  dependents,  fled  to  the  rescue 
with  the  same  alacrity  as  he  had  posted  off  to  Theo- 
bald's to  seize  Someiset,  and  carried  off  the*young 
lady  in  triumph.  Bacon  grew  alarmed  at  the  pros- 
pect of  the  marriage  bringing  his  rival  again  into 
faTor,  and  determined  no  engine  should  remain  un- 
employed to  defeat  it.  He  even  deigned  to  forget  the 
Tf^eetion  of  his  first  love,  and  opened  a  oorrespond- 
eooe  with  Lady  Hatton.  Yellverton,  the  attorney- 
general,  was  instructed  to  file  an  information  against 
Coke  in  the  8tar-Chamber,  and  the  king  was  impor- 
tuned with  letters  designing  to  show  how  disastrous 
the  union  would  be  to  his  interests,  in  which  com- 
miuiieatioins  Bacon  so  fiir  forgot  himself  as  to  deal 
out  sarcasms  against  Buckingham.  The  king,  and, 
we  need  not  add,  the  iavorite,  were  enraged.  James 
wrote  his  chancellor  stinging  letters  of  rebuke,  and 
'  Baeon's  eyes  were  open  to  the  &ct  that  his  possession 
of  the  great  seal  depended  on  a  look  of  Buckingham. 
He  at  once  abandoned  his  opposition  to  the  match, 
and  bemoaned  his  error  for  proceeding  in  the  matter 
without  consulting  the  royal  wishes. 

The  breach,  however,  was  not  repaired  without 
making  the  lord  keeper  sensible  of  the  bondage  into 
which  he  had  fallen.  Buckingham  had  a  host  of 
needy  relatives  to  provide  for.  The  king's  finances 
were  never  in  a  flourishing  state,  and  to* satisfy  their 
damors  and  supply  his  own  extravagances,  he  fell 
upon  the  old  device  of  patents  and  monopolies. 
These  were  certain  charters  granted  under  the  great 
seal,  enabling  a  few  individuals  to  retain  the  manu- 
flictare  of  pctf  ticular  articles  of  trade  in  their  own 
hands,  and  arming  them  with  exorbitant  powers  to 
break  open  and  ransack  any  house  in  which  they 
suspected  an  illicit  manufactory  to  be  carried  on.  In 
Elizabeth's  reign,  such  powers  had  been  extensively 
exercised,  but  the  enormities  to  which  they  led  raised 
such  an  outcry  in  the  nation  as  alarmed  the  queen, 
and  compelled  her  to  revoke  the  charters.  Since  that 
time  Bacon  had  manifested  some  respect  for  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people,  and  even  declaimed  against  this 
mode  of  plundering  them  in  his  '*  advice  "  to  Buck- 
ingiurm ;  he  uow  fouud  It  ueccssary  to  stultify  his 
own  lessons,  and  that  at  the  command  of  his  pupiL 
Jk3  &mt  as  ike  ingenuity  of  the  favorite  could  devise 
patents,  Bacon  hurried  them  under  the  great  seal  of 
England,  and  a  band  of  monopolists  was  armed  with 
warrants  to  rob  the  public,  in  consideration  of  hand- 
ing over  to  Buckingham  a  share  of  the  pillage.  The 
peopled  sense  of  justice  was  outraged  by  an  attempt 
to  pass  off  plated  copper^wire  for  silver  lace  at  more 
than  the  ordinary  price,  and  an  outcry  was  immedi- 
ately raised  against  Sir  John  Yilliers,  Sir  Giles  Mon- 
pesson — supposed  to  be  the  original  of  Massenger's 
Sir  Giles  Overreach,— and  Sir  Francis  Monpesson,— 
his  Justice  Greedy, — ^who  were  the  principals  in  this 
nefiffions  transaction.  James  referred  the  case  to  the 
decision  of  his  chancellor,  who,  after  a  decent  delay, 
pronounced  the  patent  to  be  decidedly  beneficial,  on 
the  ground  of  affording  employment  to  the  poor. 

At  this  period  Baoon  was  employing  his  leisure  in 
daboraling  a  work  which  was  destined  to  reform  the 
sciences,  and  introduce  a  new  era  in  philosoph  v.  In 
16201,  appeared  the  "  Novum  Organum,"  whidi  had 
ISsrmed  the  subjbct  of  his  contemplations  for  forty- 
five  years,  and  showed  the  world  that  Aristotle  might 
find  a  rival  in  ^e  chanoeUor^of  Great  Britain.  Never 


did  voice  break  so  portentously  on  mankind.  The 
tongues  of  the  Peripatetics  were  silenced,  the  bab- 
blers of  the,  Academy  hushed,  and  the  rining  sect  of 
alchemists  crouched  in  the  presence  of  their  master. 
As  the  supreme  legislator  of  science',  he  had  the  uni- 
verse for  his  book  and  the  world  for  his> auditory,, and 
enraptured  foreign  countries  with  the  wisdom  of  his 
decisions,  while  he  instructed  his  own. 

**  Without  any  disparagement  to  the  admirable 
treatise '  Be  Augmentis,' "  says  Macaulay,  '^  we  may 
say  that,  in  our  judgment  Bacon's  greatest  perform- 
ance is  tiie  first  book  of  the  *  Novum  Organum.'  AH 
the  peculiarities  of  his  extraordinary  mind  are  found 
there  in  the  highest  perfiBctton.  Every  part  of  the 
book  blazes  witii  wit,  but  with  wit  which  is  emph)yed 
only  to  illustrate  and  decorate  the  truth.  No  liook 
ever  made  so  great  a  revolution  in  the  mode  of  think- 
ing, overthrew  so  many  prejudices,  introduced  so 
many  new  opinions." 

Bacon  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  prosperity. 
York  House  was  fitted  up  for  his  town  residence,  in 
a  style  of  grandeur  unknown  in  his  father's  days,  and 
Ben  Jonson  has  done  exquisite  justice  to  the  cham- 
pagne/e^  and  the  oratory  of  liie  owner.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  villa  at  Kew,  he  erected  a  private  retreat 
at  Gorhambury,  at  the  cost  of  £10,000,  where  he  used 
to  entertain  Hobbes  and  a  few  choice  spirits  of  th6 
time.  From  thence  he  was  called,  not  unwillingly, 
to  attend  the  king's  court  at  Theobald's,  where  he 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  under  the  title  of  Viscount 
St.  Alban's,  Buckingham  and  Carew  supporting  his 
robe  of  state,  and  Lord  Wentworth  bearing  his  coro- 
net Three  days  after,  the  parliament  assembled 
which  was  to  convict  him. 

The  attention  of  the  new  House  of  Ck)mmons  was 
first  directed  to  the  copper  lace  business,  in  which 
the  abuses  were  so  enormous,  as  to  excite  a  fearfUl 
crusade  against  monopolies  and  projectors.  Rumors 
also  were  set  afloat  about  corruption  in  high  places; 
disappointed  suitors  in  Chancery  came  forth  to  asail 
the  integrity  of  the  chancellor.  The  fathers  of  Pym 
and  Hampden  were  not  to  be  deterred  by  the  splendor 
of  the  philosopher,  from  prying  into  the  character  of 
the  judge.  One  Aubrey  said  he  had  been  advised  to 
give  £100  to  the  chancellor,  to  expedite  matters,  and 
yet  after  many  delays,  Bacon  had  delivered  a  killing 
decree  against  him.  Egerton,  another  petitioner, 
averred  that  to  procure  his  favor,  he  had  been  in- 
duced to  present  him  with  £400,  under  color  of  a 
gratuity  for  certain  services  Bacon  had  rendered  him 
when  attorney-general,  notwithstanding  which,  he 
got  an  adverse  award.  One  charge  brought  many 
more,  until  the  list  became  so  lengthy,  as  to  make  an 
impeachment  a  matter  of  course.  Coke  had  gone 
through  the  forms  of  a  reconciliation  with  Baoon,  but 
finding  a  seat  at  the  privy  council  board  without  of- 
fice or  emolument  rather  dull  work,  set  the  inquiry 
afoot,  and  though  he  declined,  through  motives  of 
decency,  to  be  Sie  chairman  of  the  committee,  he 
directed  its  councils,  and  fashioned  the  instrument 
which  was  to  lay  his  rival  at  his  feet. 

Bacon  does  not  seem  to  have  been  at  first  aware  of 
the  impending  danger,  thinking  himself  too  highly 
perched  in  the  king's  favor  to  be  struck  down  by  a 
hand  so  vulgar  as  Coke's,  and  that  the  worst  that 
could  happen  would  be  a  dissolution.  The  king,  how- 
ever, was  led  by  other  counsels.  Williams,  the  shrewd 
dean  of  Westminster,  who  had  impressed  Bucking- 
ham with  a  favorable  opinion  of  his  sagacity,  rep- 
resented the  danger  in  which  the  court  stood  of 
being  swept  away  by  the  indiscriminating  tide  oi 
patriotism,  unless  some  great  victim  was  sacrificed, 
and  justice  dealt  out  to  the  herd  of  minor  agents. 
"  Swim  with  the  stream,"  said  Williams,  *^and  you 
cannot  be  drowned.    Leave  Bacon  to  his  fate,  send 
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Sir  John  Yillierson  an  embassy,  and  throw  OTer- 
board  Monpeason  and  Michael  as  baits  to  decoy  the 
whales  from  following  a  sinking  ship."  Thp  chan- 
cellor was  left  to  read  the  adoption  of  this  aavice  in 
the  uncivil  air  of  the  dependents  of  the  court,  and 
when  his  suspicions  were  confirmed  by  an  interview 
with  the  king  and  his  minion,  he  ai!yourned  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  betook  himself  to  his  bed. 

The  blow  soon  fell.  He  was  impeached  before  the 
lords  for  bribery  and  corruption,  in  the  High  Court 
-  of  Chancery,  on  twenty-three  separate  counts.  By 
the  advice  of  the  king,  he  dictated  a  vague  confession 
of  his  guilt Mx>  be  laid  before  the  lords,  by  the  heir 
apparent,  in  which  he  admitted  that  his  conscience 
upbraided  him  with  sufficient  matter  for  impeach- 
ment, but  begged  their  lordships  to  remember  there 
were  mtia  tempores  as  well  as  vitia  homines^  and  en- 
treated them  to  accept  his  resignation  of  the  great 
seal  as  a  sufficient  expiation  of  his  errors.  The  peers, 
however,  demanded  a  jMurticular  answer  to  each  count 
of  the  impeachment,  and  communicated  to  him  the 
formal  articles  of  charge,  with  the  prooft  in  support 
of  eadi  to  that  end.  Bacon's  confession  was  com- 
plete. He  subscribed  to  each  of  the  charges,  admit- 
ting the  receipt  of  the  illegal  sums  from  his  suitors, 
"  though  qualifying  them  in  some  instances  as  new 
yiar's  gifts,  or  gratuities  for  past  services.  The  king 
dared  not  interpose,  and  final  judgment  was  not  long 
delayed.  He  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  i&40,00O, 
'  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  during  the  king's 
pleasure,  declared  incapable  of  holding  any  public 
office,  place,  or  employment,  and  forbid  to  come  with- 
in'-the  verge  of  court.* 

After  one  night's  confinement  in  the  Tower  he  was' 
released,  and  consigned  to  his  gloomy  mansion  in  the 
country.  Here  he  resolved  to  dedicate  his  retirement 
to  literature,  and  begged  of  James  to  direct  his  mind 
to  any  undertaking  that  might  add  lustre  to  his 
reign.  The  history  of  Henry  VII.  was  pointed  out 
by  the  monarch  as  a  work  worthy  of  his  pen.  Bacon 
gives  us  a  very  graphic  and  complete  view  of  the 
principal  commotions  which  disturbed  his  reign.  If 
he  circumstantially  details  the  pompons  embassies 
and  empty  speeches  of  the  period,  it  is  because  his- 
tory consisted  hardly  of  anything  else,  the  people  in 
those  times  allowing  themselves  to  be  treated  like 
cattle,  and  permitting  princes  to  decide  their  highest 
destinies  with  infantine  simplicity.  The  character 
of  the  age  is,  notwithstanding,  drawn  out  by  Bacon 
in  vivid  colors,  and  the  grouping  of  the  incidents 
shows  that,  had  the  times  conspired,  he  lacked  not 
the  capacity  to  rival  Hume  or  Robertson  in  the  high^ 
est  department  of  their  art.  The  king,  who  evidently 
thought  more  about  this  book  than  the  '*  Novum  Or^ 
ganum,*^  which  he  declared  surpassed  his  comprehen- 
sion, condescended  to  correct  the  MSS.,  and  allowed 
Bacon  to  come  to  town^  with  a  view  to  expedite  its 
course  through  the  press.  This  work  was  immedi" 
ately  followed  up  by  his  "History  of  Life  and  Death," 
with  an  enlarged  edition  of  his  Essays,  and  many  of 
his  minor  pieces.  The  following  year  he  expanded 
the  '*  Treatise  on  the  Advancement  of  Learning," 
into  nine  books,  preserving  the  first  book  of  the  origi- 
nal as  preliminary  to  his  design,  and  ampliQ^ing  the 
matter  of  the  second  into  eight. 

Bacon,  however,  from  his  Kttle  retreat  at  Gkyrham- 
bnry,  made  small  account  of  impressing  his  mind 
upon  his  living  countrymen;  his  eye  rested  upon 
Europe  and  po^rity.  The  fate  of  CSiaucer  haunted 
him :  he  thought  that  modem  languages  would  play 
the  bankrupt  with  books,  and  that  if  he  did  not  in- 
ahrine  his  thoughts  in  a  dead  language,  his  name 

'  *  This  venaUty  lias  been  elaborately  palliated  and  de- 
fended by  Montagu,  as  part  and  paroel  of  the  oondltlon 
of  the  times. 


would  never  travel  abroad,  and  would  jiositively  dk 
out  among  his  own  countrymen  in  the  next  ge]i«fr> 
tion.  With  the  assistance  of  Herbert,  Player,  nd 
some  add  of  Ben  Jonson,  he  gave  his  new  treatiae^ 
together  with  his  Essays  and  many  of  hia  minor 
pieces,  a  Latin  dress ;  but  on  contrasting  those  woA 
with  the  "  Novum  €h:ganum,"  original^  written  by 
himself  in  Latin,  it  does  not  appear  tiiat  he  wai 
much  indebted  to  the  attainments  of  his  tranalatian. 

Bacon,  though  he  followed  the  jmrsuitB^  had  not 
learned  to  adopt  the  simple  tastes  of  the  philasopliei^ 
He  gave  up  York  House  and  its  splendid  Inxmia 
with  a  pang,  but  retained  the  greater  part  of  his  r»> 
tinue,  and  refrised  to  allow  one  tree  of  the  Go>riiaai> 
bury  woods  to  be  felled,  even  to  eatisff  l^e  demands 
of  his  clamorous  ereditors.  When  ni^red  to  part  with 
some  of  the  more  ostensible  fineries  of  his  honsdiold, 
'*  No,"  replied  the  philosopher,  with  indignation,  ^  I 
will  not  be  stripped  of  my  feathers." ,  He  even  enter- 
tained hopes  of  resuming  his  ^eat  in  the  Loida,  if  sol 
on  the  woolsack,  and  did  not  scruple,  in  his  lettea 
to  James,  to  pervert  history.  With  a  view  to  estahlnii 
similar  cases  of  reintegration.  '*  Demoaihenes,"  says 
Bacon,  in  one  of  these  communications,  **  was  J^nirfM^d 
for  bribery  of  the  highest  nature,  yet  was  recalled 
with  honor ;  Marcus  Lucius  was  condemned  for  ex* 
actions,  yet  afterwards  made  consul  and  censor; 
Seneca  was  banished  for  divers  corruptions,  yet  w« 
afterwards  restored,  and  an  instrument  in  ti&e  neift- 
orable  Quinquenium  Neronis." 

Williams,  however,  who  had  succeeded  him  as 
Lord  Keeper,  dreading  the  gigantic  power  of  the  sop- 
pliant  in  opposition,  was  not  idle  in  multiplying 
reasons  for  adlowing  Bacon  to  decay  amcmg  his  booksi 
and  Buckingham  had  found  agents  quite  as  nscsftd  to 
his  purpose  as  the  philosoi^er  of  Gorhambuiy. 

After  the  lapse  of  three  or  four  years  the  puhlie 
feeling  against  Bacon  subsided,  and  his  works  bad 
made  so  fiivorable  an  impression  upon  all  classes  of 
society,  that  the  king  thought  he  might  with  safety 
cancel  the  remaining  portion  of  his  sentence,  and 
again  open  to  him  &e  avenues  of  public  life,  fie 
requited  this  feyor  by  writing  two  party  pamphlets 
for  ^the  royal  favorite,  Buckingham,  one  entitled 
*^  Some  Considerations  touching  a  War  with  Spain," 
in  which  Bacon  strives  to  excite  the  nation  to  make 
an  unjustifiable  attack  upon  an  unofiendin^  ally:  the 
other,  called  **  An  Advertisement  touching  an  miy 
War,"  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  dialogue  oa 
the  lawfulness  of  propagating  religion  by  ^e  sword. 
The  king  certainly  had  his  hands  fhll  in  trying  to 
extirpate  heresies,  reconcile  schisms,  and  relbna 
manners ;  but  out  author  'Was  ixkclined  to  think  a 
war  might  be  undertaken  at  the  same  time. 

Had  nature  not  interposed,  but  left  the  aetata  to 
perform  their  several  partA  with  the  same  vigor,  then 
is  little  doubt  that  Baoon  would  have  climbed  teek  to 
the  woolsack.  But  a  year  sufficed  to  posh  James  off 
the  scene,  and  when  parliament  met  to  hail  the  ad- 
vent of  a  new  monarch.  Bacon  was  too  enfeebled  hy 
premature  decay  to  attend  the  royal  summaoa. 
About  sixteen  months  before,  w^en  able  to  tread 
with  firm  step  the  avenues  Of  the  court,  a  writ  re- 
questing his  attendance  in  the-  upper  house,  to  coa- 
sult  ctrca  ardwa  regnij  would  have  revived  hisdediD- 
ing  spirits.  Now,  no  longer  capable  of  playing  a 
psfft,  he  flung  the  document  with  an  air  of  ocmtempl 
on  his  table,  (exclaiming,  '*  I  have  done  with  andi 
vanities."  He  survived  the  king  only  one  year;  bai 
true  to  his  beloved  restoration  of  the  sciences,  he 
continued  to  the  end  to  devote  every  moment  lescQed 
ftx>m  positive  sickness  to  the  elaboration  of  the  strae- 
ture.  With  remarkable  economy  of  time,  ho  le* 
served  the  easiest  portion  of  his  labor  fbr  the  emplsy* 
ment  of  his  latter  di^FS,  and  died  in  ito  exeeotiaa. 
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As  the  GoUeetioii  of  mere  empirical  factB,  which  form 
only  the  nnfashioned  matenalB  of  nataral  science, 
eoiild  bring  him  bo  honor,  the  toil  of  his  closing 
^cfUB  most  be  regarded  as  the  o£Gipring  of  pure  be- 
asTolenee^  The  dry  collocation  of  a  hei^  of  pheno- 
mena could  not  hat  be  distastefdl  to  a  scholar,  bat 
ail  who  presented  themselves  to  baild  np  the  sciences 
aspiied  to  be  architects ;  and  Bacon  said  the  work 
eoold  not  advance  unless  some  consulted  to  become 
tbe  8toneB:iasons  of  the  rest  With  the  true  humiUty 
of  greatnees  he  descended  to  tbe  task,  and  sacrificed 
his  own  importance  for  the  wel&re  of  his  species.  It 
stnick  him,  when  A^^minJTig  i^e  subject  of  antisq;>- 
tioB,  that  snow  might  preserve  fleah  £^m  corruption, 
and  he  resolved  to  try  the  experiment.  One  frosty 
morning^  in  the  spring  of  1626,  he  alighted  at  High- 
Bate,  and  proceeded  to  stuff  a  fowl  which  he  had 
boc^t  at  a  neighboring  cottage,  with  snow  that  he 
gaUiered  from  the  ground.  At  the  end  of  the  opera- 
tion he  felt  in  his  limbs  a  sudden  chill,  and  was 
H>bljged  to  retire  to  the  earl  of  Arundel's  house  hard 
by,  where  he  met  with  nourishing  cordials,  dutiful 
attendants,  and  a  damp  bed.  The  last  few  lines  he 
aerawled  were  directed  to  the  owner  of  the  mansion, 
whose  incautious  hoqattality  hastened  his  end,  in 
which  he  compares  himself  to  the  elder  Pliny,  who 
lost  his  life  in  exploring  the  mouth  of  Vesuvius, 
and  describes  the  experiment  as  succeeding  ^'  excel- 
lently well,''  which  caused  his  death.  A  fever  imme- 
diately ensued,  attended  with  a  defiuxion  iu  the 
breast.  He  lingered  only  a  week,  expiring  on  the 
morning  of  Easter-day  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his 
age. 

He  was  buried  in  St  Michael's  church,  St  Albans, 
by  the  side  of  his  mother.  A  monument  was  soon  after 
erected  to  his  memory  by  his  secretary,  Sir  Thomas 
Heantys,  which  represents  him  in  a  sitting  posture, 
witik  an  inscription,  which  strangely  parodies  thesub- 
hme  opening  of  the  instauiation,  '*  fYandscus  Bacon, 
Baro  de  yerulam,St.  Albani  Yiccomes.  .  .  .  Sicsede- 
bat"  A  staranger  standing  over  the  grave  of  the 
great  regenator  of  physical  science,  might  fairly  ex- 
pect to  be  entertained  with  something  better  than  a 
pan  upon  one  of  the  most  striking  passages  in  his 
writings. 

His  wife,  who  brought  him  no  issue,  died  in  1646 ; 
a  divorce  had  separated  them  since  his  iaU. 

Though  Bacon  was  constantly  attended  by  a  chap- 
lain and  a  secretlffy,  who  appear  to  have  been  fhlly 
impressed  wilJi  his  intellectual  greatness,  no  chron- 
icle has  come  down  to  us  either  of  his  private  habits, 
his  ingenious  sayings,  or  his  social  virtues.  Bawley 
has  indeed  written  a  vague  panegyric,  which  he 
eaUed  a  life,  but  the  color  is  so  indiscriminately  laid 
on,  and  some  of  the  incidents  so  perverted,  that  doubt 
maybe  entertained  as  to  the  fidelity  of  even  the  lead- 
ing features.  Bacon  was  invested  with  mighty  in- 
tellectual endowments,  which  struggled  to  find  vent 
as  much  by  impressing  themselves  on  his  own  age  as 
by  overtoining  the  phuosephical  systems  of  antiquity. 
His  mind  was  pre-eminently  of  a  strong  objective 
ehaeacter,  could  see  nothing  except  through  the 
smses,  and  was  disposed  with  his  age,  which  had 
given  to  spiritual  supremaey  a  second  fall,  to  under- 
Talne  everything  which  did  not  contribute  to  physi- 
cal enjoyment  or  tangible  glory.  The  same  impulse 
which  led  him  to  build  up  the  natural  sciences  on 
their  true  foundations,  led  him  also  to  mistake  the 
fiklse  gutter  of  the  world  for  something  real,  and  to 
think  that  his  elevation  could  not  bp  complete,  unless 
the  baubles  of  state  were  as  much  at  his  command  as 
the  laws  of  nature.  It  is  true  that  the  condition  of 
the  times  offer  some  excuse  for  him ;  and  his  legal 
treatises,  the  settlement  of  the  law  of  real  proper^, 
his  attempts  at  law  xefoim»  and  many  of  his  judicial 


and  political  acts,  show  a  nature  naturally  obeying 
the  impulse  of  reason  and  conscience ;  whilo  the  un- 
impeadiable  blamelessness  of  his/private  life,  and  the 
calm  earnestness  of  his  moral  lessons,  prove  that  he 
on^  needed  a  purer  atmosphere,  and  more  civilized 
times,  to  act  with  all  the  dignity  of  the  sage,  and 
speak  with  the  unadulterated  dloquence  of  an  Augus- 
tan classic 

It  is  one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  the  original 
goodness  of  Bacon's  nature,  that  he  never  tyrannized 
over  his  inferiors,  or  treated  them  unkindly ;  nor  did 
he  allow  his  severe  habits  of  study,  or  even  Jtiis  re- 
verses, to  sour  his  disposition.  His  nature  was  aH- 
horrent  of  avarice,  the  most  degrading  of  human 
passions.  He  enriched  himself  only  to  lavish  his 
bounties  on  others,  and  to  invest  his  household  with 
an  air  of  splendid  magnificence.  Selfish  distinctions 
of  mewn  and  tuum^  so  jealously  observed  by  little 
minds,  were  hardly  impressed  upon  his  noble  nature, 
and  he  showed  as  much  readiness  to  dispense  gifts  as 
to  accept  them.  With  him  splendor  did  not  extend 
to  luxurious  gratification,  or  unfit  him  for  acts  of 
benevolence.  At  table  he  was  exceedingly  temperate, 
and  satisfied  himself  with  the  siipplest  food.  The 
needy  never  left  his  mansion  unrelieved,  and  his 
purse  was  ever  open  to  promote  the  charitable  objects 
of  the  benevolent.  It  is  impossible  that  such  a  char- 
acter should  not  make  us  forget  his  vices,  and  pay 
tribute  to  his  virtues,  as  well  as  his  genius. 

Of  his  habits  of  study  we  know  nothing,  except 
that  they  were  severe.  All  the  long  vacations,  and 
such  hours  as  he  at  other  times  could  steal  from  his 
official  labors,  were  passed  with  his  books ;  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  he  made  notes  of  everjrthing  im- 
portant that  he  read,  and  distributed  his  \ papers 
under  the  several  heads  of  human  knowledge.  No 
author,  however,  was  less  indebted  to  books  for  his 
general  views  than  Bacon,  and  he  seems  rather  to 
have  turned  them  over  as  models  of  style,  and  as 
affording  materials  for  illustration,  than  to  instruct 
himself.  If  we  were  asked  to  adduce  any  didactic 
author,  whose  thoughts  sprang  directly  out  of  his 
own  intellect,  we  should  instance  Lord  Bacon.  Of 
the  ancients,  Tacitus  appears  to  have  been  his  fa- 
vorite, and  the  frequent  perusal  of  that  author  has 
left  its  marks  in  the  laconic  terseness  of  his  style  and 
his  lucid  glimpses  into  human  nature :  he  was  not  a 
strong  Grecian,  and  considerable  doubt  may  be  enters 
tained  whether  he  read  any  book  in  that  language 
after  quitting  the  university.  All  his  citations  from 
the  Attic  writers  are  from  the  Latin  text,  except  o^e 
solitary  line  of  Homer. 

Bacon  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  foremost  writem 
and  speakers  of  his  day,  and  both  friends  and  enemies 
have  left  unqualified  testimony  of  his  varied  abilities. 
Raleigh,  who  was  no  mean  judge,  characterized  Lord 
Salisbury  as  a  great  speaker  but  a  bad  writer,  Lord 
Northampton  as  a  great  writer  but  a  bad  speaker,  but 
Lord  Bacon  as  excelling  equally  in  speaking  .and 
writing.  Ben  Jonson,  after  sketching  the  features  of 
a  perfect  orator,  applies  them  to  Bacon ;  but  his  colore 
are  no  doubt  heightened  by  the  warmth  of  personal 
friendship.  His  fame  had  gained  him  friends  in  fo^ 
eign  parts,  and  many  distinguished  strangars  paid 
personal  homage  to  him  as  a  philosopher.  When  the 
Marquis  d'Effiat  brought  into  England  the  Princess 
Henrietta  Maria,  wife  of  Charles  L,  he  went  to  visit 
Bacon,  who,  being'in  bed,  received  him  with  the  cur- 
tains drawn:  ^*You  resemble  the  angels,"  said  the 
minister  to  the  philosopher ;  **  we  hear  those  beings 
continually  talked  of,  we  believe  them  superior  to 
mankind,  and  we  never  have  the.  consolation  to  see 
them."  MfOich  of  his  contemporaneous  fame,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  ascribed  to  his  public  position,  which 
first  drew  the  attention  of  a  frivolous  age  to  his 
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works.  Had  be  not  inhabited  a  prinoely  mansion  in 
the  Strand,  and  kept  a  plentiful  table  at  Gorhambniy, 
Ben  Jonson,  instead  of  lauding  him,  might  have  cen- 
sured with  Hume,  and  Hobbes  have  been  as  nig- 
gardly of  praise  as  Bayle.  It  was  the  possession  of 
the  great  seal  that  made  it  fashionable  to  read  what 
few  could  understand,  pushed  his  works  into  circula- 
tion during  an  unlettered  age,  and  gave  him  Europe 
for  an  auditory. 

All  his  thoughts  were  engrossed  by  pursuits,  the 
glory  and  advantage  of  which  were  to  be  reaped  when 
he  was  in  his  grave.  To  carry  his  plans  to  as  high  a 
state  of  perfection  as  was  compatible  with  the  short- 
ness of  human  life,  he  denied  himself  the  relaxation 
afforded  by  social  pleasures,  and  came  only  at  inter- 
valB  into.the  arena  of  ordinary  life.  His  constitution, 
originally  delicate,  was  rendered  still  more  so  by 
study,  and  during  sudden  Ganges  of  the  atmosphere, 
he  became  affected  with  extreme  dizziness,  which 
often  caused  him  to  swoon.  This  gave  rise  to  his 
chaplain's  astrological  fiction,,'that  he  was  seized  with 
a  sudden  fainting  fit  at  every  eclipse  of  the  moon. 
He  imagined  that  he  could  add  many  years  to  his  life 
by  systematic  doses  of  nitre,  and  took  about  three 
^ains  in  weak  broth  every  morning  for  thirty  years. 
He  also  placed  great  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  macerated 
fhubarb,  to  carry  off  the  grosser  humors  of  the  body 
without  the  inconveniences  of  perspiration,  and 
swallowed  an  occasional  draught  before  his  meals. 
In  his  youth,  his  appearance  is  said  to  have  been  sin- 
gularly frank  and  engaging,  but  his  features  were 
much  fVirrowed  and  darkened  by  the  contests  of  poli- 
tical life,  and  the  misfortunes  of  his  later  years. 
His  severe  habits  of  study  early  impressed  upon  him 
the  marks  of  age,  bent  his  shoulders,  and  gave  him 
the  stooping  gait  of  a  philosopher.  His  stature  was 
of  the  middle  size,  with  features  rather  oblong  than 
round.  His  forehead  was  spacious  and  open,  his  eye 
lively  and  penetrating,  and  his  whole  aspect  venera- 
bly pleasing ;  so  that  the  beholder  was  insensibly 
drawn  to  love,  before  he  knew  how  much  reason  there 
was  to  admire  him.  In  this  respect  we  may  apply  to 
him  what  Tacitns  says  of  Agricola,  '^  Bonum  vimm 
facile  crederes,  magnum  libenter." 

The  characteristics  of  the  Baconian  philosophy  are 
the  introduction  of  the  empiric  element  into  every 
department  of  science,  the  stripping  it  of  that  crude- 
ness  which  had  previously  rendered  it  repulsive,  and 
investing  it  with  those  scientific  views  and  methods 
which  enable  it  to  reveal  the  structure  of  the  moral, 
social,  and  physical  world,  and  the  springs  by  which 
their  several  phenomena  are  produced ;  and  the  ap- 
plication of  this  knowledge  to  the  increase  of  human 
enioyment  and  perfectibility.  Bacon's  mind  was 
strongly  objective,  and  the  first  exercise  of  its  powers 
appears  directed  to  seize  with  tenacity  on  external 
facts,  and  from  the  appearances  which  they  presented, 
without  any  reference  to  the  innate  faculties,  to  rea- 
son out  the  laws  which  controlled  or  produced  them. 
He  saw  nature  and  society  in  a  perpetual  flow  about 
him, — states  falling  and  rising, — new  languages  grow- 
ing in  refinement, — old  dropping  into  desuetude, — 
fashions  and  manners  changing  with  governments, 
and  new  feelings  and  sensibilities  clinging  round  the 
advent  of  a  new  creed.  The  world  of  nature  pre- 
sented to  his  mind  phenomena  as  striking  as  the 
world  of  man.  The  change  of  the  seasons,  the  tides 
of  the  ocean,  the  alternation  of  day  and  night,  the 
motion  of  the  planets,  the  perpetual  renovation  and 
decay  of  species,  and  the  diversified  combination  of 
different  substances  and  qualities,  were  all  mysteries 
which  he  was  as  anxious  to  unveil  as  the  phenomena 
of  society,  but  to  none  of  which  the  ancient  philoso- 
phies presented  him  with  any  direct  solution.  No 
one  had  previcusly  attempted  from  a  comparison  of 


the  effects  of  different  gorernments,  or  of  diifcn^ 
courses  of  training,  to  conclude  what  system  of  Itw 
or  education  was  the  most  adapted  to  perfect  society, 
and  to  lead  man's  nature  to  its  hi^est  devdopsieal 
No  one  before  Bacon  had  asked  himself  by  wbit  pn> 
cess  has  civilization  attained  its  present  aqwct,  irkit 
are  the  elements  that  enter  into  its  stmctmre,  bov 
can  the  good  be  fostered,  and  the  bad  eliminated ;  «r 
had  attempted  to  evolve  from  these  specnlattou  tk 
general  principles  that  conspire  to  work  the  dediv 
or  the  renovation  of  nations.  The  empiric  elenat 
had  been  almost  as  completely  abandoned  in  the  fidd 
of  nature.  Aristotle  appears  to  have  been  the  m^ 
Greek  philosopher  that  trouble  himself  about  col- 
lecting facts,  and  making  them  the  basis  of  his  phj^ 
ical  inquiries.  Yet  his  rationaUstic  bias  prevented 
him  fh)m  exercising  the  patient  scrutiny  neccswuy  Id 
embody  their  real  properties  in  language,  and  ponr 
ing,  without  the  admission  of  any  adventitioas  dfl» 
ment,  the  trains  of  inference  whidi  their  action  iih 
volved.  Some  of  the  ancient  physicistB  had  eonde- 
soended  in  astronomical  researches  to  regard  fiwte,  aai 
were  rewarded  for  their  pains  with  some  glimpeacf 
the  Newtonian  theory  of  the  heavens ;  but  in  dN 
general  departments  of  physical  science  men  mabed 
up  to  abstract  principles,  seeking,  by  a  priori  Ma^ 
tions,  without  any  reference  to  tangible  phenomoi, 
to  construct  all  the  furniture  of  the  universe.  Baon 
was  the  first  to  point  out  effectively  the  fatilitj  of 
these  attempts  to  limit  man's  efforts  in  physical  is- 
quiiy  to  the  confines  of  nature,  the  first  to  aaaert  tte 
glorious  principle,  that  knowledge  must  be  Bjoaof- 
mous  with  power.  The  immortal  aphorism,  E$m 
naiurcB  minister  ei  interpreSf  with  which  he  opeiiB  tbe 
""  Novum  Organum,"  is  the  epitome  of  his  views,  sad 
at  one  stroke  disposes  of  all  the  cosmogonies  and 
tentions  of  the  ancients. 

Bacon  looked  into  nature'with  the  same  spirithe 
disposed  to  investigate  everything  else,  and  fr^^ 
to  us  who  have  been  brought  up  under  the  light  that 
his  system  has  shed  upon  the  world,it  appears  incred- 
ible that  any  man  should  have  mistaken.  What,  bi 
inquired,  is  the  present  oiganization  of  substanoetf 
how  far  do  they  invade  each  other's  confineiff  bjwkit 
process  do  they  reach  the  successive  stages  of  grow& 
and  decay?  seeking  to  evolve  by  the  rigid  pnnnii  d 
such  inquiries,  their  constituent  elements,  and  the 
general  laws  by  which  they  are  regulated  and  eoo- 
trolled.  Hence  the  three  great  centres  round  vhieh 
his  inquiries  revolved  in  every  investigation  when 
the  latent  stnxctvLTe(laten89chemati9mMs)j  or  the  seen! 
organization  0f4he  parts  which  mould  iumI  detenniae 
its  appearance:  and  the  latent  process  {iaiem»ptm.imm 
adformam)^  or  the  changes  which  occur  in  their  paitis 
simultaneous  with  renovation  and  deci^;  and  ^ 
forms  or  the  simple  constituents,  involved  in  the 
production  of  the  phenomena,  and  the  laws  wfakh 
regulate  their  action.  Bacon's  idea  of  the  povfo 
which  the  result  of  such  pursuits  would  confer  npoa 
man,  were  of  the  most  sanguine  description,  and  ia 
some  respects  have  beenfrdly  accomplished.  To  the 
application  of  his  method  to  physiology  we  owe  tbeee 
sanitary  measures  which  have  put  society  as  far  oat  ef 
reach  of  the  plague,  as  gunpowder  has  placed  itbeyoid 
the  assault  of  savages.  A  thousand  diseases,  bete 
deemed  incurable,  have  been  prevented,  mitigated,6r 
stayed ;  the  body  fortified  against  physical  waste  and 
consumption  of  strength,  and  human  life  proloog^ 
By  examining  nature  in  the  manner  he  pointed  ont^ 
we  have  made  th^  ocean  reveal  the  secret  of  its  motiw 
the  planets  expound  the  forces  which  retain  then  is 
their  orbits,  the  rainbow  declare  tbe  laws  of  its  ftr* 
mation,  and  the  comets  announce  the  periods  of  tfadr 
return.  From  the  fhcts  we  have  obtained  throngh, 
his  instrumentality)  we  ca^  weigh  tha  son  and  uM 
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as  in  a  balance,  compute  their  ieQ>ective  distances 
to  the  greatest  nicety,  estimate  the  speed  with  which 
they  and  all  the  planets  revolve,  and  correctly  ascer- 
tain Uie  time  which  an  atom  of  matter,  or  a  ray  of 
,  light  lulling  from  their  snr&ce,  wiU  reach  oar  earth. 
If  Uie  inhabitants  of  Jupiter  are  similarly  circnm- 
Btanoed  to  ourselves,  bnt  have  had  no  Bacon  among 
them,  it  is  very  possible  we  know  more  about  the 
floetuations  of  their  atmosphere,  and  the  motion  of 
their  satellites,  than  they  know  themselves.  Directed 
by  the  spirit  of  his  method,  we  transmit  thought 
acrofls  seas  and  continents  with  the  same  speed  and 
facility  that  we  communicate  it  by  speech ;  we  sail 
against  wind  and  tide,  and  rush  through  the  air  with 
the  velocity  of  an  arrow.  We  can  soar  with  the  bird 
to  the  skies,  or  explore  with  fish  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean;  we  can  conduct  the  lightning  innocuous  to 
the  ground,  and  arrest  the  progress  of  the  watery 
oolnmn  on  the  wave ! 

But  splendid  as  have  been  the  results  of  his  method, 
Bacon,  if  alive  now,  would  only  consider  these  as 
gleams  of  the  dawn  of  that  day  whose  bright  effhlg- 
enoe  he  had  anticipated.  To  obtain  a  knowledge  ot 
the  laws  of  nature  which  should  enable  men  to  over- 
come natural  obstacles,  and  annihilate  time  and 
apace,  may  fairly  be  deemed  insignificant  to  him  who 
BODght  to  fathom  the  entire  process  of  her  changes, 
and  to  make  her  render  up  all  her  secrets,  that  he 
might  reverse  the  order  and  the  times  of  her  produc- 
tions; perform  that  firequently  which  she  performs 
rarely;  accomplish  with  few  things  what  she  pro- 
duces with  many ;  crowd  into  one  spot  the  produc- 
tions of  different  climates  and  nations,  and  effect  in  a 
moment  the  transmutations  of  seasons  and  ages.  He 
viewed  nature  much  in  the  same  light  as  Pythagoras, 
and  the  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Samian  in 
the  last  book  of  the  Metamorphoses,  does  not  tran- 
aeend  Bacon's  belief  in  the  flux  of  physical  nature. 

**Nee  species  sua  culque  manet :  Renimque  novatrlx 
Rx  allts  alias  reparat  natura  flguras. 
Neo  perit  in  tanto  quicquam  (mihl  oredite)  mundo. 
Bed  variat,  faciemque  novat :  nascique  vocatur 
Incipere  esse  aliud,  quam  quod  fultanto:  morique, 
Destnere  illud  idem:  cum  sint  hue  f oral  tan  lila. 
Hieetranslata  llluc,  summa  tamen  omnia  constant.*' 

Ovid^Metam.  llb.xv.  25i^«. 

If  he  knew  and  could  command  the  constituent 
dements  by  which  such  transformations  were  pro- 
duced, as  his  forms  imported,  he  might  fairly  rival 
the  divinities  of  Ovid  in  power  over  external  nature. 
'  He  could  not  see  why,  by  availing  himself  of  such 
knowledge  he  should  not  eliminate  the  old  nature  of 
any  body,  and  Invest  it  with  new :  why  he  should 
not  transmute  glass  into  stone,  bones  into  earth,  leaves 
into  wood,  inv^  tin  with  all  the  properties  of  gold, 
and  charcoal  with  the  qualities  of  the  diamond.^  To 
avert  summer  droughts  and  autumnal  rains  were  trifles 
with  Bacon.  He  sought  to  hurl  the  thunderbolt  with 
Jupiter,  to  command  the  storm  with  Juno,  to  create 

*  e.  a.  **8i  quis  argento  cupfat  superinducere  flarum 
cokraem  auri,  aut  augnnentum  pondeiis  (servatls  leglbus 
materlie)  aut  lapldi  alicui  non  dlaphano  dlaphancltatem 
autvitris  tenacitatem,  autoorporf  alicui  non  veflitabili 
vegltationem ;  videndum  est.  quale  quls  preceptum  aut 
deductlonem  potissimum  stbi  dari  exoptet."  He  then 
proceeds  to  give  the  rules  of  this  transmutation :  **Prl- 
mum  intuetur  corpus,  ut  turmam  sive  conjiigatlonem 
namrarum  simpliclum.  ut  in  auro,  bfeo  convenirent; 
quod  sit flavum;  quod  sit  ponderosum,  ad  pondus  tale; 
qood  sit  malleablle  aut  ouctile,  ad  extenslonem  talem; 
quod  non  flat  volatile,  nee  deperdat  do  quento  suo  per 
Ignem;  quod  fluat  fluore  tall ;  quod  separetur  et  solvaiur 
modls  talibus ;  et  similiter  de  cieteris  naturis  qufe  In  auro 
concummt.  Itaque  hujusmodi  axioma  rem  deducit  ex 
fonnis  naturarum  simpliclum.  Nam  qui  f ormas  et  mo- 
dos  novit  superinducendi  fiavl.  pondoris,  ductllls,  flxi; 
fluorla,  solutionem,  et  sic  de  reliquls  et  eorum  flrradua- 
tkmes  et  modes;  vldeblt  et  curabit,  tit  ista  confungi  pos4 
sint  in  aliquo  corpore,  unde  se  quater  transf  ormatio  int 
auruiiL"-^ov.  Org.  11. 4  and  6.  - 


heat,  and  manufacture  metals  with  Vulcan,  to  ponr 
golden  fruits  on  the  earth  with  Ceres,  and  arrest  the 
plague  with  Apollo.  All  those  powers,  the  exercise 
of  any  one  of  which  the  ancients  thought  sufficient  to 
occupy  the  life  of  a  deity.  Bacon  sought  to  unite  in 
his  single  grasp,  and  bend  to  the  iron  mandate  of  his 
will.*  We  were  to  have  spring  fruits  and  autumnal 
blossoms,  December  roses  and  June  icides.  Hie 
wines  of  Picardy  were  to  be  manufactured  in  the 
cellars  of  London,  and  the  aromatic  odors  of  the  south 
regale  the  drawing-rooms  of  St.  James.  Nature  was 
to  be  startled  vrith  the  production  of  new  species  of 
plants  and  beasts,  rich  harvests  to  spring  up  without 
seed;  and  the  creation  of  beasts,  birds,  and  fish,  even 
out  of  the  earth's  slime,  to  crown  the  triumphs  of 
man. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  were  such  results  achieved, 
man  would  be  a  god  upon  earth,  and  nothing  could 
be  wanting  to  paradisal  felicity  but  the  gift  of  im- 
mortality. Could  man  claim  every  element  as  his 
own, — sport  in  the  deep  like  a  nereid,  and  explore 
the  heavens  like  a  bird ;  could  he  direct  the  lightning 
and  the  shower,  call  up  the  winds,  and  awaken  the 
storm  at  his  pleasure ;  could  he  arrest  blight  and 
disease,  and  command  harvests  and  fruits  to  spring 
outofthe earth  where,  when,  and  how  he  pleased; 
such  a  thing  as  social  misery  could  not  exist,  and  tht 
only  limit  to  human  power  and  eigoyment  would 
simply  be  the  restrictive  law  designed  to  mark  out 
the  boundaries  of  individual  action,  and  make  ithe 
liberty  of  the  one  consistent  with  the  happiness  of 
the  many.  That  we  shall  arrive  at  su<^  a  golden 
period  is  the  opinion  of  many ;  that  we  are  progress- 
ing in  the  direction  of  some  of  its  landmarks,  cannot 
be  denied  by  any  one  who  contrasts  the  state  of 
physical  science  in  the  present  century,  with  its  low 
condition  in  Bacon's  time.  We  see  no  reason  why  he 
who  can  control  the  thunderbolt,  should  not  direct 
the  cloud  where  to  discharge  its  treasures;  why  the 
mind  which  has  unlocked  the  arcana  of  the  heavens 
should  not  wring  from  the  earth  some  of  its  latent 
secrets;  why  he  who  explores  the  air  in  a  frail  para- 
chute, should  not  exchange  his  paper  boat  for  vrin^ 
and  tread  with  the  eagle  the  blue  vault  of  heaven. 
At  least  such  achievments  seem  less  visionary  to  us 
than  the  triumphs  of  the  present  age  would  have  been 
regarded  by  a  very  recent  ancestry.  Had  a  denizen 
even  of  the  eighteenth  century  been  asked  whether  it 
was  more  likely  that  steam-carriages  should  be  in- 
vented than  that  man  should  fly,  he  would  undoubt- 
edly have  pronounced  for  the  wings.  It  seems  far 
more  practicable  to  soar  above  seas  and  continents, 
than  to  sail  against  wind  and  tide,  or  to  make  mere 
vapor  transport  vast  crowds  through  space  with  the 
speed  of  a  bird.  Sage  men  may  regard  the  transmu- 
tation of  metals  as  the  dreams  of'idle  alchemists;  but 
how  would  the  philosopher  of  the  last  generation 
have  scouted  the  man  who  promised  to  turn  old 
rags  into  sugar,  starch  into  honey,  and  sawdust  into 
a  substitute  for  flour.  We  are  surrounded  vrith  a 
world  of  phenomena,  forming  the  distinct  sciences 
unknown  in  Bacon's  day,  which  only  await  a  philoso- 
pher who  will  investigate  them  in  his  spirit,  to  ren- 
der up  a  crowd  of  facts  which  vrill  work  as  great  a 
revolution  in  society  as  the  modem  achievments  of 
chemistry  and  mechanics.  Electricity,  magnetism, 
and  galvanism  are  to  us  precisely  what  optics  anc( 
astronomy  were  to  Bacon ;  and  we  doubt  not  that, 
as  these  phenomena  relate  more  particularly  to  ter- 
restrial objects,  they  are  big  with  results  des- 
tined to  enlarge  man's  power  over  nature,  and  to 


*  For  a  corroboration  of  these  views  we  refer  the  reader, 
onqe  for  all,  to  Bacon's  own  statement  in  the  description 
of  Solomon's  house,  at  the  end  of  the  New  Atlantis. 
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lay  basre  many  fiecrets  which  yeil  the  oonfines  of  the 
spiritaal  world.  When  we  survey  the  diBOOveries  of 
the  last  two  oentaries,  we  certainly  have  no  reason  to 
complain  of  the  slowness  of  the  progress,  or  to  despair 
with  the  Greeks  and  Romans  of  fhrther  advance,  and 
retrace  oar  steps  to  avoid  the  languor  of  monotony.* 
The  new  acquisitions  in  knowledge  and  power  over 
nature,  exceed  each  other  in  importance:  classes  of 
.empirical  facts  are  gradually  raising  the  subjects  they 
involve  to  the  rank  of  exact  sciences;  and  as  these 
are  perfected  by  the  restless  tide  of  human  reason, 
other  phenomena  of  a  more  startUng  chanMster  suc- 
ceed. The  law  of  the  Baconian  physics  is  progress. 
The  goal  of  one  generation  becomes  the  starting  post 
of  the  next;  what  is  wondered  at  as  the  witchcraft 
of  to-day,  becomes  the  craft  and  profession  of  to- 
morrow. 

Bacon  no  doubt  intended,  as  his  words  import,  to 
investigate  the  moral  sciences  in  a  similar  spirit,but  he 
seemstohavebeen  impressed  with  too  gloomy  an  idea 
of  the  depravity  of  the  will  to  indulge  in  glowing 
pictures  of  social  felicity.  Of  course  the  onl^  state 
of  society  that  could  bear  any  contrast  to  the  results 
of  physical  inquiries  pursued  after  his  method,  would 
be  a  charming  millennium,  in  which  every  commu- 
nity moved  under  the  Impulse  of  naason  and  justice, 
and  each  of  their  component  members  possessed  the 
sanctuary  of  the  heart  undefiled,  and  a  breast  glow- 
ing with  in-born  honor. 

•Bacon  held  forth  no  such  prospects.  He  had  only 
to  look  within  to  be  convinced  of  the  delusion.  Even 
with  regard  to  what  Comte  calls  sociology,  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  completest  knowledge  of  the  dif- 
ferent processes  involved  in  the  production  of  indi- 
vidual stages  of  civilization,  or  in  the  generation  of 
the  various  phases  of  mental  growth,' could  have  in- 
vested man  with  any  other  power  than  that  oi  remov- 
ing obstacles  to  the  regular  development  of  his  social 
endowments.  There  are  some  things  which  time  and 
a  disciplined  train  of  habits  and  customs  only  can 
accomplish.  A  nation  is  not  rendered  martial  or 
commercial  in  an  age,  though  it  know  all  the  steps, 
and  have  at  its  disposition  all  the  means  that  concur 
to  the  adoption  of  that  character.  Chaucer  could 
trace  the  gradations  through  which  the  ancient  lan- 
guages passed  firom  barbiuism  to  elegance,  without 
being*  able  to  improve  his  own.  If  we  knew  the  pro- 
cess involved  in  the  generation  of  every  link  of  men- 
tal capacity,  from  a  child  speculating  on  bubbles  to  a 
Newton  weighing  worlds,  the  result  could  invest  us 
with  no  other  power  than  that  of  assisting  nature  by 
an  adequate  system  of  education.  In  casting  the 
horoscope  of  the  future,  or  tracing  with  certain  hand 
the  progress  of  civilization,  who  shall  account  for  the 
appearance  of  such  men  as  Dante  and  Shakespeare, 
who  have  created  a  language ;  of  Cromwell  and 
Luther,who  have  revolutionized  empires ;  of  Newton 
and  Ardiimedes,  who  have  introduced  a  new  element 
into  science? 

Bacon  thought  his  method  quite  as  applicable  to 
the  phenomena  of  the  social  world  as  to  physical  na- 
ture, and  determined  to  apply  it  to  every  subject 
which  fell  under  his  consideration.  The  empiric  ele- 
ment had  been  totally  neglected  by  the  Greek  sages, 
who  found  the  world  too  young  to  give  them-  facts  in 
sufficient  abundance  to  invest  them  with  a  scientific 
character.  Bacon's  penetrating  mind  saw  at  a  glance 
the  lacunes  which  had  been  left  in  learning  through 
the  n^lect  of  this  essential  constituent  of  all  knowl- 
edge ;  and  deeming  their  existence  rendered  the  en- 

•  Paterculus,  speaUuff  of  the  old  civilization  says ; 
Quod  ^urnmo  Btudio  pctitum  est,  ascendit,  In  sumxnum, 
dlffloilisquo  In  perfecto  mora  est;  and  then  conclu<l4»4 
thatflocietr  aeeuiff  further  advance  impossible,  fell  Into 
dfflsoiutenees. 


'tire  &bric  inaecuTe,  i;e8<dved  on  agrand  restoialaaBof 
all  the  sciences. 

'  The  plan  of  his  Ikstaubatio  MAasrA  wm  ob  i 
scale  of  epic  grandeur.  The  creative  fancy  of  Dane 
or  Milton  never  called  up  more  gorgeooa  images  tha 
those  suggested  by  Bacon's  design,  and  we  qneste 
much  whether  their  worlds  surpass  his  in  affordiiK 
scope  for  the  imagination.  His  view  extended  ofcr 
all  time;  penetrated  into  the  drcnmstances  wider 
which  each  science  had  arisen,  and  the  motives  At 
which  it  was  pursued ;  traced  the  iiinmftna  wh^ 
had  led  the  greatest  intellects  to  misinterpret  the  freii 
which  nature  put  into  their  hands;  and  distinctly  av 
the  action  of  the  causes  which  had  rendered  phynol 
inquiries  stationary  and  unproductive,  and  the  bmoI 
sciences  incomplete.  With  the  wand  of  a  sapemc 
intelligence,  he  pointed  out  the  boundaries  of  buBun 
knowledge;  mapped  out  and  circunuunbalated  in 
different  provinces ;  crumbled  into  dust  the  fnp^ 
systems  which  reason  had  erected  on  fisdse  foandi- 
tions ;  showed  what  part  of  its  labors  might  atnd 
after  the  rubbish  had  been  cleared  away ;  and  pot 
into  the  hands  of  the  human  race  the  only  metM 
by  which  they  could  build  thems^ves  an  ahidiat 
habitation.*  His  mind  brooded  over  aU  nature,  aal 
making  her  tripartite  kingdom  tributary  to  the  aa- 
dertaking,  opened  the  only  quarriea  whenoe  tiie  mh 
terials  for  the  reconstrnction  of  the  physical  adeaee^ 
decayed  and  corroded  to  the  foundations,  could  Is 
drawn.t  He  next  designed  to  exhibit  all  the  Ism 
and  methods  of  inference  employed  in  tlie  prodnctaa 
of  real  knowledge ;  and  erect  the  intricate  scailiDid* 
ing  by  means  of  which  every  science  might  be 
from  the  foundations  of  empiricism.  From  the 
of  particulars,  the  mind  was  to  be  carried  up  to  into- 
mediary  axioms,  and  hence  to  universal  laws,  which 
were  to  comprehend  in  their  statement  every  snte- 
dinate  degree  of  generality,  and  to  unfold  tothegue 
of  the  spectator  the  order  of  the  universe,  as  aSa\h 
ited  to  angelic  intelligences.  From  thia,  the  hi^ol 
platform  of  human  vision,  the  mind  mi^ht  dart  in 
glance  through  the  corresponding  series  of  inverted 
reasonings  from  generals  to  particulars,  hy  whick 
these  laws  and  axioms  are  traced  back  to  their  rr> 
mote  consequences,  and  all  particular  propositioBi 
deduced  from  them, — as  well  those  by  whose  im- 
mediate consideration  it  rose  to  its  elevation  as  Hum 
of  which  it  had  no  previous  knowledge.^  Then  wen 
to  arise  the  stately  temples  of  science,  with  thdr 
proud  parapets  and  decorated  pediments,  in  all  their 
breadth  of  light  and  harmony  of  proportion,  xercil- 
ing  the  glories  of  the  universe  to  man  amidst  Ions 
vistas  of  receding  columns,  and  glimpses  of  intenil 
splendor !  { 

Such  was  the  glorious  vision  which  Baoon  saw  is 
prospect,  and  in  part  labored  to  realize.  If  on  de> 
scending  into  a  minute  survey  of  his  views,  eonte 
false  notions,  and  crude  generalizations  present  tbeat- 
selves,  we  must  remember  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 

*  The  two  first  parts  of  the  Instauratio  Magna,  viz.,  the 
partition  of  the  science,  and  the  Novum  Oiganum. 

t  The  third  part,  Sylva  Syl\*arum,  or  Natural  Hlstofy. 

t  The  fourth  part  of  the  Instauration,  Bcala  lDtellee(B\ 
or  ladder  of  the  understanding,  which  he  did  not  live  to 
execute. 

I  The  fifth  and  sixth  part,  Prodroml,  or  Antidpatloai  flf 
the  Second  Philosophy  ;  and  Bcientia  Activa,  or  the  9e^ 
ond  Philosophy  Itself.  The  sciences  are  deetined  to  n- 
dergo  coustaat  enlarKement,  as  new  phenomena  pi^ 
petually  preseotthemselves  for  elaboration.  Baoon  ctUi 
these  new  additions,  while  in  an  unfinished  state,  w^ 
dromi,  or  anticipations  of  the  second  philosophy,  w 
primary  philosophy  he  designed  to  consist  of  a  series  a 
general  principles,  which  are  comprised  in  the  actfaatif 
the  universal  laws.  Thus,  the  diem  de  oiani  €t  imBp  tm 
*'  two  things  which  are  equal  to  a  third  thing,  areeqvaUj 
each  other,"  being  involved  in  the  Inferences  of  kveap 
geometry,  would  form  a  part  of  the  primary  phUoito|)lir> 
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and  find  an  excuse  for  him  in  the  almost  snperhnman 
ttfastacles  which  then  obstnicted  the  march  of  the 
physieal  gciencea.  Society  in  the  Sixteenth  century 
was  but  slowly  emerging  from  civil  barbarism:  hu- 
man reason,  for  two  thousand  years,  had  been  pent  up 
within  the  region  of  ethics  and  schoolniivinity ;  and 
the  first  men  who  had  ventured  to  lead  it  out  into 
the  broad  field  of  nature,  were  either  imprisoned  for 
heresy  or  burnt  for  witchci'aft.  Bamus  expiated  his 
opposition  to  Aristotle  with  his  blood.  Vanini  and 
GKordano  Bruno  were  burnt  as  atheists.  Telesius 
ud  Campanella  were  hunted  about  from  city  to  city 
Hke  wild  beaste ;  Galileo  was  imprisoned  by  the  In- 
qniaitioQ  at  Home,  and  Descartes  persecuted  by  the 
Piotcstant  tribunals.*  Every  attempt  to  advance 
tiie  Aristotelian  physics  which  had  remained  sta- 
tioiiary  since  the  days  of  the  Lyceum  had  ended  on 
evezy  side  in  expatriation,  imprisonment,  or  death. 
It  was  an  age  of  violent  fluctuation  and  change.  The 
stniggle  waged  between  the  two  philosophies  was,  to 
a  great  degree,  embittered  by  the  strife  between  the 
two  creeds;  reason  and  faith  alternately  invaded  each 
other's  province,  and  the  voice  of  truth  was  lost  in  the 
damor  of  their  followers.  The  modem  languages, 
oecapying  a  transitory  position  between  barbarism 
aad  refinement,  reflected  the  turbulent  features  of  the 
times,  and  defeated  every  attempt  at  subtile  reason- 
ing or  refined  uulysis  in  which  they  became  the  in- 
strument The  stream  of  learning  which  the  recent 
Mttking  of  Constantinople  had  suddenly  turned  upon 
JEtarope,  perplexed  and  bewildered  men's  minds,  un- 
Ixiag,  like  a  gush  of  light  suddenly  let  in  upon  a 
dwkened  vision,  the  true  relations  of  things,  and  in- 
vesting shadows  with  the  appearance  of  realities. 
The  human  soul  was  stirred  from  its  depths.  Men 
SQddenly  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  treasures, 
which,  however  they  might  admire,  they  were  una- 
hle  to  appreciate;  and  the  anomalous  position 
awakened  new  trains  of  thought,  tor  which  their 
language  afforded  no  adequate  expression.  If  the 
wisest  of  ihortals  should  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
new  philosophy  during  such  a  disturbed  epoch,  it 
would  be  but  denying  him  attributes  above  humanity 
to  ascribe  to  his  work  the  defects  of  his  situation. 

The  Insiauraiio  Magna^  it  must  be  admitted,  is  de- 
ficient in  method.  Bacon  could  not  penetrate  at 
onee  to  the  essential  attributes  of  things,  and  divide 
them  according  to  their  distinguishing  difference.  It 
does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  in  the 
production  of  every  creation  of  intellect,  memory, 
imagination,  and  reason  harmoniously  concur,  and 
that  it  is  impossible  to  achieve  the  slightest  triumph 
of  genius  without  calling  into  simultaneous  action 
the  agency  of  these  faculties,  and  blending  their  va- 
riegated resources  in  the  elaboration  of  thought. 
Memory  and  reason  are  .the  woof  and  the  warp  of 
the  intellectual  tissue ;  and  no  such  thing  as  consecu- 
tive judgment  can  be  produced  if  they  perform  their 
Actions  apart,  and  refuse  to  interlace  their  resources. 
Of  course  each  of  the  triune  faculties  will  more  or 
leas  preponderate  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject in  which  they  are  engaged.  Imagination  plays 
u  inferior  part  to  memory  in  the  historian,  as  reason 
to  imagination  in  the  philosopher,  but  still  in  due 
sabordinadon  to  the  severe  canons  of  judgment 
which  sit  as  the  controlling  umpire  in  every  grand 
operation  of  genius.    Imagination  may  be  more  ex- 

*  We  do  not  agree  with  the  cant  that  represents  the 
former  of  these  as  martyrs  to  philosophy.  They  did  not 
content  themselves  with  reforming  science,  but  suppos- 
ing that  the  social  and  ecclesiastical  Institutions  of  the 
epoch  stood  in  need  of  like  service,  began  to  assail  princes 
•aahishops  with  the  same  virulence  as  Aristotle  and  the 
joioolinen.  These  dignitaries,  in  answering  their  logic 
Jyjnothcr  kind  of  weapon,  were  simply  providing  for 
iiMir  own  safety  and  the  general  peace  or  their  subjects. 


ercised  by  the  poet  who  creates,  than  by  the  historian 
who  narrates;  but  the  thought  will  not  be  enter- 
tained for  a  moment^  that  memory  is  the  presiding 
faculty  in  the  historian,  and  imagination  in  the  fabu- 
list. In  proportion  as  men  are  endowed  with  these 
faculties,  they  require  the  augmentati6n  of  the  power, 
which  weighs  and  balances  facts,  refines  images,  and 
gives  to  the  shadows  which  their  memory  or  fancy 
calls  up,  a  graphic  and  life-breathing  motion.  If  all 
the  ordinary  men  of  our  day  were  provided  with  pro- 
digious memories,  without  any  increase  of  the  ration- 
alistic faculty,  the  number  of  diners-out  with  a  ready 
stock  of  composed  matter  on  subjects  political,  reli- 
gious, scientific,  and  legendxixy,  might  be  increased, 
but  history  could  not  be  benefitted  by  the  addition 
of  a  single  page  worth  the  reading.  Men  would  be- 
come so  many  parrots ;  the  world  would  certainly 
retrograde,  and  the  rationalistic  element,  which  now 
tolerably  manages  to  keep  up  with  every  man's  ac- 
cumulation of  lacts,  would  be  entirely  overpowered 
by  a  deluge  of  useless  particularities.  Imagination 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  poet  as  memory  to 
the  historian ;  and  if  all  men  were  blessed  with  the 
command  of  ideality  which  Dante  and  Milton  en- 
joyed, without  a  proportionate  influx  of  judgment 
and  memory,  we  might  have  an  endless  flood  of 
legends,  but  not  one  epic.  So  strict  is  the  union  of 
these  three  powers,  even  in  productions  of  opposite 
tendencies,  tiiat  it  may  be  doubted  whether  imagina- 
tion is  not  as  necessary  to  the  geometrician  who  iii- 
vents,  as  to  the  poet  who  creates;  and  whether 
memory  may  not  play  a  more  distinguished  part  in 
the  productions  of  the  philosopher  Sian  of  the  his- 
torian. 

The  human  mind  for  nearly  two  thousand  years, 
had  been  lulled  into  an  entire  forgetfolness  of  objec- 
tive facts,  during  all  that  period,  regarding  the  Aris- 
totelian physics  as  the  highest  fruita  that  reason 
could  reap  from  scientific  inquiry ;  and  it  required  a 
man  of  Bacon's  breadth  of  capacity  and  spirit-stirring 
eloquence,  to  throw  all  the  energy  of  his  nature  into 
the  opposite  element,  and  by  showing  how  the  splen- 
did treasures  it  contained  might  be  reaped,  and  the 
errors  of  the  Greeks  retrieved,  to  awaken  the  world  ' 
from  its  slumbers,  and  set  it  on  the  road  of  physical 
discovery.  If  his  nomenclature  was  logically  incor- 
rect, the  empirical  views  out  of  which  it  arose  gave 
men's  minds,  perverted  by  speculative  reasoning,  a 
strong  objective  bent.  If  his  scientific  method  was 
defective,  it  led  men  to  abandon  pure  rationalistic  in- 
quiry, which  had  produced  all  the  fruit  it  was  cap- 
able of  yielding,  and  to  explore  the  fields  of  nature, 
where  treasures  undreamt  of  lay  concealed.  If  he 
placed  the  end  of  philosophy  in  the  discovery  of 
visionary  and  chimerical  objects,  the  pursuit  led  men 
to  the  detection  of  the  laws  of  phenomena,  which  has 
already  tripled  man's  power  over  nature,  and  enriched 
the  intellect  with  the  possession  of  a  new  world. 
Science  can  afford  to  overlook  errors  which  balanced 
the  one-sided  tendencies  of  the  human  mind,  turned 
the  vessel  aside  fh>m  a  barren  coast,  and  shot  it  right 
into  the  harbor  of  discovery.  The  triumph  to  which 
his  spirit  led,  rectified  the  mistakes  with  which  it 
was  accompanied,  and  left  mankind  nothing  to  gather 
from  the  mine  of  nature  which  he  open^,  but  the 
pure  ore  of  truth.  His  fervent  appeals  still  thunder 
in  the  ear  of  every  generation,  irrespective  of  creed 
or  nation  while  the  trains  of  light  which  they  leave  ^ 
behind  them  stimulate  every  succeeding  race  to  re- 
newed efforts  in  the  path  of  discovery.  The  human 
mind  had  never  been  so  profoundly  stirred  since  the 
times  of  Archimedes  and  Aristotle,  as  on  the  day 
when  this  mighty  magician  spake:  the  wheels  of 
science,  which  had  stood  still  for  two  thousand  years, 
impelled  ^by  his  breath,  began  to  move,  and  the 
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spirit  of  Europe  was  eyoked  on  all  sides  to  impart  to 
them  accelerated  velocity.  Pascal  and  Torricelli, 
guided  by  his  rules,  established  the  properties  of  air, 
and  Newton,  in  the  spirit  of  his  method,  and  directed 
by  his  hints,  threw  back  the  curtain  of  the  heavens, 
revealed  the  laws  of  li^ht,  explained  the  phenomena 
of  the  tides,  and  peopled  space  with  worlds!  Nurtured 
id  his  school,  Boyle  transformed  hydrostatics  from  a 
loose  assemblage  of  facts  into  a  deductive  science: 
Watt  constructed  the  steam-engine,  which  has  anni- 
hilated space  and  economized  the  labor  of  millions ; 
and  Franklin  rivalled  the  glories  of  the  ancient  Pro- 
metheus, in  snatching  the  electric  fire  from  heaven  1 
Human  reason,  unshackled  and  independent,  took 
her  bent  from  his  hands ;  and  learned  societies  in 
every  part  of  Europe, — on  the  banks  of  the  Volga, 
the  Po,  and  the  Danube, — either  rose  up  at  his  name, 
or  reconstructed  their  plans  after  his  direction.  The 
collective  wits  of  the  brightest  of  European  nations, 
— ^as  little  inclined  as  the  Greeks  to  lookout  of  them- 
selves for  excellencies, — have  paid  homage  to  him  as 
the  Solon  of  modem  science,  and  founded  upon  his 
partition  of  the  sciences  an  encyclopedia,*  which  was 
once  the  marvel  and  the  glory  of  literature.  The 
tribes  of  every  age  and  nation  regard  the  father  of 
modern  philosophy  with  the  reverence  and  devotion 
of  children ;  and  so  loud  and  universal  has  been  the 
acclaim,  that  the  testimony  of  our  own  epoch  falls 
on  the  ear  like  the  voice  of  a  child  closing  the  shout 


*  The  great  French  Bncyolopeedf  a,  edited  by  Diderot  and 
D'Alembert,  was  arranged  upon  his  scheme  of  the 
sciences. 


of  a  multitude.    He  has  established  a  school  in  mete, 
physics,  which,  whatever  may  be  its  defeeta,  fcetyi 
alive  a  due  attention  to  facts  in  a  science  where  tk^ 
are  too  apt  to  be  neglected ;  while  nearly  all  tk 
practical  improvements  introduced  into  edncatki,  | 
statesmanship,  and    social   policy,  may   be  XaeA 
in    a    great    degree   to   the   philosophic   tone  k 
gave  to  the  intr<^uction  of  l^e  same  element  Tk  J 
politicians    and   legists,  as    well    as   philoGopbas,  i 
moulded  by 'his  counsels,  have  placed  themsdvait  I 
the  head  of  their  respective  sciences  in  Europe ;  aadtk  | 
pedantic  tyrants  and  corrupt  ministers,  before  wkn  I 
he  crouched,  have  been  removed  by  the  works  wbii^ 
they  patronized,  and  a  monarchy  rendered  impos- 
sible, otherwise  than  as  the  personification  of  tk 
organized  will  and  reason  of  the  nation.    The  s|te* 
did  fanes  of  science,  which  he  only  saw  in  vigiQii,aie 
rising  on  every  side,  and  from  their  lofty  cnpda 
man  may  already  catch  glimpses  of  the  intonal 
splendor  of  the  universe;  and  winding  round  their 
tuiiets,  the  scala  inteUediis  extends  its  steps  to  tk 
skies,  and  enables  men  to  carry  the  rule  and  oompM 
to  the  boundaries  of  Creation !    Perfected  by  oA 
triumphs,  and  fitted  to  embrace  the  complete  expsBi 
sion  of  natural,  moral,  and  intellectual  scienoe,  Hat 
human  mind    may  expect   to   trace  their  mntui 
'blendings  and  intricate  ramifications,  and  beboM  tk 
day  when  ^*  Truth,  though  now  hewn,  like  tbemM- 
gled  body  of  Osins,  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  ni* 
tered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  shall  be  gadwnd 
limb  to  limb,  and  moulded  with  every  joint  lad 
member  into  an  immortal^  feature  of  lovelineB  ail 
perfection.'' 
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L— OF  TRUTH. 

WsAT  is  trath  ?  said  jesting  Pilate  ^  and  wonld 
not  stay  for  an  answer.  Certainly  there  be  that  de- 
light in  giddiness;  and  count  it  a  bondage  to  fix  a 
belief;  affecting  free-will  in  thinking,  as  well  as  in 
acting.  And  though  the  sects  of  philos6phers  of 
that  kind  be  gone,  yet  there  remain  certain  disooars- 
iug  wits,  which  are  of  the  same  veins,  though  there 
he  not  so  much  blood  in  them  as  was  in  those  of  the 
ancients.  But  It  is  not  only  the  difficulty  and  labor 
which  men  take  in  finding  out  of  truth ;  nor  again, 
that  when  it  is  found,  it  imposeth  upon  men's 
thoughts,  that  doth  bring  lies  in  favor ;  but  a  natural 
though  corrupt  love  of  the  lie  itself.  One  of  the  later 
schools'*  of  the  Grecians  examineth  the  matter,  and 
is  at  a  stand  to  think  what  should  be  in  it,  that  men 
should  love  lies ;  where  neither  they  make  for  pleas- 
ure, as  with  poets ;  nor  for  advantage,  as  with  the 
merchant,  but  for  the  lie's  sake.  But  I  cannot  tell : 
this  same  truth  is  a  naked  and  open  daylight,  that 
doth  not  show  the  masks,  and  mummeries,  and  tri- 
umphs of  the  world,  half  so  stately  and  daintily  as 
caudle-lights.  Truth  may  perhaps  come  to  the  price 
of  a  pearl,  that  showeth  best  by  day,  but  it  will  not 
rise  to  the  price  of  a  diamond  or  carbuncle,  that 
showeth  best  in  varied  light.  A  mixture  of  a  lie 
doth  ever  add  pleasure.  Doth  any  man  doubt,  that 
if  there  were  taken  out  of  men's  minds  vain  opinions, 
flattering  hopes,  false  valuations,  imaginations  as  one 
would,  and  the  likj^  but  it  would  leave  the  minds  of 
a  number  of  men  poor  shrunken  things,  full  of  melan- 
choly and  indisposition,  and  unpleasing  to  them- 
selves? One  of  the  fathers,  in  great  severity,  called 
poesy  '^vinum  dsDmonum,"^  because  it  filleth  the 
imagination,  and  yet  it  is  but  with  the  shadow  of  a  lie. 
But  it  is  not  the  lie  that  i»8seth  through  the  mind, 
but  the  lie  that  sinketh  in,  and  settleth  in  it,  that 
doth  the  hurt,  such  as  we  spake  of  before.  But  how- 
soever, these  things  are  thus  in  men's  depraved  judg- 
ments and  affections,  yet  truth,  which  only  doth 
judge  itself,  teacheth,  that  the  inquiry  of  truth, 
which  is  the  love-making,  or  wooing  of  it,  the  knowl- 
edge of  truth,  which  is  the  presence  of  it,  and  the 
belief  of  truth,  which  is  the  enjoying  of  it,  is  the 
sovereign  good  of  human  nature.  The  first  creature 
of  God,  in  the  works  of  the  days,  was  the  light  of 
the  sense  :^  the  last  was  the  light  of  reason  :*  and  his 

*  He  refers  to  the  following  passagre  in  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John,  xvill.  38:  ''Pilate  salth  unto  him,  What  is  truth  ? 
And  when  ho  had  said  this,  he  went  out  affaln  unto  the 
Jews,  and  saith  unto  them,  I  find  In  him  no  fault  at  all." 

^  He  probably  refers  to  the  "  New  Academy,"  a  sect  of 
Greek  philosophers,  one  of  whose  moot  questions  was. 
**  What  Is  truth  T*  tJpon  which  they  came  to  the  unsatis- 
factoiy  conclusion  that  mankind  has  no  criterion  by  which 
to  form  a  judgment 

c  **  The  wine  of  evil  spirits." 

d  Ctonesis  i.  8:  "And  God  said.  Let  there  be  liffht,  and 
there  was  lisrht." 

•  At  the  moment  when  "The  Lord  God  formed  man  out 


Sabbath  work  ever  since,  is  the  illnmination  of  his 
Spirit.  First,  he  breathed  light  upon  the  fja^ce  of  the 
matter,  or  chaos ;  then  he  breathed  light  into  the 
face  of  man;  and  still  hebreatheth  and  inspireth 
light  into  the  face  of  his  chosen.  The  poet'  that 
beautified  the  sect,'  that  was  otherwise  inferior  to 
the  rest,  saith  yet  excellently  well :— ^*  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  stand  upon  the  shore,  and  to  see  ships  tossed 
upon  the  sea:  a  pleafiure  to  stand  in  the  window  of  a 
castle,  and  to  see  a  battle,  and  the  adventures  thereof 
below :  but  no  pleasure  is  comparable  to  the  stand- 
ing upon  the  vantage  ground  of  truth  "  (a  hill  not  to 
be  commanded,  and  where  the  air  is  always  clear  and 
serene),  "  and  to  see  the  errors,  and  wanderings,  and 
mists,  and  tempests,  in  the  vale  below :  "^  so  always 
that  this  prospect  be  with  pity,  and  not  with  swell- 
ing or  pride.  Certainly,  it  is  heaven  upon  earth,  to 
have  a  man's  mind  move  in  charity,  rest  in  provi- 
dence, and  turn  upon  the  poles  of  truth. 

To  pass  from  theological  and  philosophical  truth  to 
the  truth  of  civil  business ;  it  will  be  acknowledged 
even  by  those  that  practise  it  not,  that  clear  and 
found  dealing  is  the  honor  of  man's  nature,  and  that 
mixture  of  falsehood  is  like  alloy  in  coin  of  gold  and 
silver,  which  may  make  the  metal  work  the  better, 
but  it  embafieth  it.  For  these  winding  and  crooked 
courses  are  the  goings  of  the  serpent ;  which  goeth 
basely  upon  the  belly,  and  not  upon  the  feet.  There 
is  no  vice  that  doth  so  cover  a  man  with  shame  as  to 


of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  Into  his  nostrils 
ue  ureath  of  life:  and  'man  became  a  living  souL"— Gen- 
esis 11. 7. 

( Lucretius,  the  Boman  poet  and  Epicurean  philosopher, 
is  alluded  to. 

f  He  refers  to  the  sect  which  followed  the  doctrines  of 
Epicurus.  The  life  of  Epicurus  himself  was  pure  and 
abstemious  in  the  extreme.  One  of  his  leading  tenets  was 
that  the  aim  of  all  speculation  should  be  to  enable  men  to. 
Judge  with  certainty  what  course  is  to  be  chosen  in  order 
to  secure  health  of  bod^  and  tranquility  of  mind.  The 
adoption,  however,  of  the  term  "pleasure,"  as  denoting 
this  object  has  at  all  periods  subjected  the  Epicurean 
system  to  great  reproach;  which,  in  fact,  is  due  rather  to 
the  conduct  of  many  who,  for  their  own  purposes,  have 
taken  shelter  under  the  system  in  name  only,  than  to  the 
tenets  themselves,  which  did  not  inculcate  libertinism. 
Epicurus  admitted  the  existence  of  the  Gods,  but  he  de- 
prived them  of  the  characteristics  of  Divinity  either  as 
creators  or  preservers  of  the  world. 

h  Lord  Bacon  has  either  translated  this  passage  of  Lu- 
cretius from  memory,  or  has  purposely  paraphrased  it. 
The  following  is  the  literal  translation  of  the  orlgrlnal : 

Tis  a  pleasant  thing,  from  the  shore,  to  behold  the  dan- 
gers of  another  upon  the  mighty  ocean,  when  the  winds 
are  lashing  the  main:  not  because  it  Is  a  grateful  pleas- 
ure for  any  one  to  be  in  misery,  but  because  it  is  a  pleasant 
thing  to  see  those  misfortunes  from  which  you  yourself  are 
free:  'tis  also  a  pleasant  thing  to  behold  the  mighty  con- 
tests of  warfare,  arrayed  upon  the  plains,  without  a  share 
in  the  danger:  but  nothing  is  there  more  delightful  than 
to  occupy  the  elevated  temples  of  the  wise,  well  fortified 
by  tranquil  learning,  whence  you  may  be  able  to  look 
down  upon  others,  and  see  them  straying  in  every  dlreo- 
tlon,  and  wandering  in  search  of  the  path  of  life.** 
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be  found  false  and  perfidious  |  and  therefore  Mon- 
taigne' saith  prettily,  when  he  inquired  the  reason 
why  the  word  of  the  lie  should  be  such  a  disgrace,  and 
such  an  odious  charge,  saith  he, "  If  it  be  well  weighed, 
to  say  that  a  man  lieth,  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  he 
is  brave  towards  God  and  a  coward  towards  men.  For 
a  lie  taces  God,  and  shrinks  from  man ; "  surely  the 
wickedness  of  falsehood  and  breach  of  faith  cannot 
possibly  be  so  highly  expressed,  as  in  that  it  shall  be 
the  last  peal  to  call  the  judgments  of  God  upon  the 
generations  of  men :  it  being  foretold,  that,  when 

'*  Christ  Cometh/'  he  shall  not  *^  find  faith  upon  the 
earth."^ 


II.— OP  DEATH.» 

Mbn  fear  death  as  children  fear  to  go  in  the  dark ; 
and  as  that  natural  fear  in  children  is  increased  with 
tales,  so  is  the  other.  Certainly,  the  contemplation  of 
death ,  as  the  wages  of  sin,  and  passage  to  another  world, 
is  holy  and  religious ;  but  the  fear  of  it,  as  a  tribute 
due  unto  nature,  is  weak.  Yet  in  religious  medita- 
tions there  is  sometimes  mixture  of  vanity  and  of 
superstition.  Yon  shall  read  in  some  of  the  friars' 
books  of  mortification,  that  a  man  should  think  with 
hims^,  what  the  pain  is,  if  he  have  but  his  finger's 
end  pressed  or  tortured ;  and  thereby  imagine  what 
the  pains  of  death  are,  when  the  whole  body  is  cor- 
rupted and  dissolved ;  when  many  times  death  passeth 
with  less  pain  than  the  torture  of  a  limb ;  for  the 
most  vital  parts  are  not  the  quickest  of  sense.  And 
by  him  that  spake  only  as  a  philosopher,  and  natural 
man,  it  was  well  said,  "  Pompa  mortis  magis  terret 
quam  mors  ipsa."^  Groans  and  convulsions,  and  a 
discolored  face,  and  friends  weeping,  and  blacks^  and 
obsequies,  and  the  like,  show  death  terrible.  It  is 
worthy  the  observing,  that  there  is  no  passion  in  the 
mind  of  man  so  weaJc,  but  it  mates  and  masters  tue 
fear  of  death ;  and  therefore  death  is  no  such  terribie 
enemy  when  a  man  hath  so  many  attendants  about 
him  that  can  win  the  combat  of  him.  Revenge 
triumphs  over  death ;  love  slights  it ;  honor  asplreth 
to  it;  grief  fiieth  to  it;  fear  pre  occupateth  it;  nay, 
we  read,  after  Otho  the  emperor  had  slain  himself, 
pity  (which  is  the  tenderest  of  affections)  provoked 
many  to  die  out  of  mere  compassion  to  their  sover- 
eign, and  as  the  truest  sort  of  followers.  Nay,  Seneca 
adds,  niceness  and  satiety :  *'  Cogita  quamdiu  eadem 
feceris ;  mori  velle,  non  tantum  fortis,  aut  miser,  sed 
etiam  ftstidiosus  potest."*'    A  man  would  die,  though 


i  Michael  do  Montaigne,  the  celebrated  French  tiSssaylst. 
His  Essays  embrace  a  variety  of  topics,  which  are  treated 
In  a  sprifirbtiy  and  eutertaining  manner,  and  are  replete 
with  remarks  indicative  of  strong  native  good  sense .  He 
died  In  1502.  The  following  quotation  is  from  the  second 
book  of  the  Essays,  c.  18 :— ^MLylng  is  a  disgraceful  vice,  and 
one  that  Plutarch^  an  ancient  writer,  paints  in  most  dis- 
ffracef  ul  colors,  when  he  says  that  it  is  *  affording  testimony 
uiat  one  /Irst  despises  God,  and  then  fears  men  ; '  it  is  not 
possible  more  happily  to  describe  its  horrible,  disgusting, 
and  abandoned  nature:  for  can  we  Imagine  anything  more 
vile  than  to  be  cowards  with  regard  to  men,  and  brave 
with  regard  to  God  ?'* 

k  Bt.  Luke  xviii.  8:  "Nevertheless,  when  the  Son  of 
man  oometh,  shall  he  find  faith  upon  the  earth  ?'* 

»  A  portion  of  this  Essay  is  borrowed  from  the  writings 
of  Seneca.    See  his  Letters  to  Lucilius,  B.  iv.  Ep.  24  and 

e». 

b  **  The  array  of  the  death-bed  has  more  terrors  than 
death  Itself. "    This  quotation  is  from  Seneca. 

0  He  probably  alludes  to  the  custom  of  hanging  the 
room  in  blaolc  where  the  body  of  the  deceased  lay,  a  prac- 
tice much  more  usual  In  Bacon's  time  than  at  the  present 
day. 

dj*  Befleot  bow  often  you  do  the  same  things ;  a  man 


he  were  neither  valiant  nor  miserable,  only  npoii 
weariness  to  do  the  same  thing  so  oft  over  and  ove. 
It  is  no  less  worthy  to  observe^  how  little  alteratn 
in  good  spirits  the  approaches  or  death  make :  for  thcj 
appear  to  be  the  same  men  till  the  last-  instom 
Augustus  Csesar  died  in  a  compliment ;  ^  Livia,  ooa- 
jugii  nostri  memor,  vive  et  vale.'**  Tiberins  in  dis- 
simulation, as  Tacitus  saith  of  him,  "Jam  Tibeiiim 
vires  et  corpus,  non  dissimulatio,  deserebant :  '"*  Ves- 
pasian in  a  jest,  sitting  upon  the  stool/  "*  Ut  pate 
Dens  fio :"  ^  Galba  with  a  sentence,  *^  Feri,  si  ex  r 
sit  populi  Roman!,"'  holding  forth  his  neck ;  Septi- 
mus Severus  in  dispatch,  '^  Adeste,  si  quid  mihi  restit 
agendum,'"' and  the  like.  Certainly  the  Stoics^  be- 
stowed too  much  cost  upon  death,  and  by  their  greit 
preparations  made  it  appear  m<»«  fearfiiL  Better, 
saiUi  he,  "  qui  finem  vits  extremum  inter  munen 
ponit  naturfid.""*  It  is  as  natural  to  dieras  to  be  ben; 
and  to  a  little  infant,  perhaps,  the  one  is  as  poinihl  u 
the  otlier.  He  that  dies  in  an  earnest  pursuit,  is  hkc 
one  that  is  wounded  in  hot  blood ;  who,  for  the  tine, 
scarce  feels  the  hurt ;  and  therefore  a  mind  fixed  aad 
bent  upon  somewhat  that  is  good,  doth  avert  the 
dolors  of  death ;  but,  above  all,  believe  it,  Uiesweeiert 
canticle  is  "  Nunc  dimittis,''''  when  a  man  hath  ob- 
tained worthy  ends  and  expectations.  Death  hatii 
this  also,  that  it  openeth  the  gate  to  good  fiame,  ani 
extinguiahethenvy:  "  Extinctus  amabitnr  idem.*^ 


IIL— OF  UNITY  IN  RELIGION. 

Religion  being  the  chief  band  of  human  sodety, 
it  is  a  happy  thing  when  itself  is  well  containel 
within  the  true  band  of  unity.  The  quarrel  and 
divisions  about  religion  were  evils  unknown  lo  Hit 


may  wish  to  die   not  only  because  either  he  Is  bniTe«r 
wretched,  but  even  because  he  is  surfeited  with  life" 

«  **  Livla,  mindful  of  our  union,  live  on,  and  fare  the* 
weU." 

f  ^'  His  bodily  strength  and  vitality  were  now  foimkiv 
Tiberius,  but  not  his  duplicity." 

g  This  was  said  as  a  reproof  to  hie  flatteren^  and  Is 
spirit  is  not  unlike  the  rebuke  administered  by  Cumtet* 
his  retinue. 

b  **I  am  beoome  a  Divinity,  I  suppose." 

I  "  If  it  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  Roman  pe<nte, 
strike." 

k  » If  aught  remains  to  be  done  by  me,  dispatch.** 

1  These  were  the  followers  of  Zeno,  a  phUosopho-of 
Citium,  in  Cyprus,  who  founded  the  Stole  bcIkm^  cr 
''  School  of  the  Portico,*'  at  Athens.  The  basis  of  his  doc- 
trines was  the  duty  of  making  virtue  the  object  of  aH  ov 
researches.  According  to  him,  the  pleasures  of  the  miad 
were  preferable  to  those  of  the  body,  and  his  discfplei 
were  taught  to  view  with  indifference  health  on' 
riches  or  poverty*  pain  or  pleasure. 

n  "  Who  reckons  the  close  of  his  life  amooir  the 
of  nature.'*    Lord  Bacon  here  Quotes  from  me: 
paM«re  ta  In  the  tenth  Batireo?  Juven.I.«Ki™» 

**  Fortem  posce  animum,  mortis  terrore  canaxtem 
ui  spatium  vitse' extremum  tntR*  munera  ponst 
aturce" 


8: 


**  Pray  for  strong  resolve,  void  of  the  fear  of  death, 
reclEons  the  closing  period  of  life  among  thebooosw 
nature." 

n  He  alludes  to  the  song  of  Simeon,  to  whom  the  fio^ 
Ghost  had  revealed  **  that  he  should  not  see  death JmAim 
he  had  seen,  the  Lord's  Christ.*'  When  he  beheld  the  i» 
fant  JeBUB  in  the  Temple,  he  took  the  child  in  his  mn$ 
and  burst  forth  into  a  song  of  thank<igiving,  commecctos. 
"Lord,  n''  w  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  In  peace,  s^ 
cording  to  thy  word,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  ashra- 
tion."— St.  Luke  ii.  20. 

•  «« When  dead,  the  same  penon  shaUbe  bak>T«d.'* 
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lieathen.  The  reason  was,  because  tbe  religion  of  the 
leathen  consisted  rather  in  rites  and  ceremonies, 
;lian  In  any  constant  belief:  for  you  may  imagine 
rliat  kind  of  faith  theirs  was,  when  the  chief  doctors 
md  fathers  of  their  church  were  the  poets.  But  the 
rue  God  hath  this  attribute,  that  he  is  a  jealous 
jrod ;  and  therefore  his  worship  and  religion  will  en- 
lure  n)  mixture  nor  partner.  We  shall  therefore 
;peak  a  few  words  concerning  the  unity  of  the  church ; 
whskt  are  the  fruits  thereof;  what  the  bounds ;  and 
what  the  means. 

The  fruits  of  unity  (next  unto  the  well-pleasing  of 
>od,  which  is  all  in  all)  are  two;  the  one  towards 
rhose  that  are  without  the  church,  the  other  towards 
:iiose  that  are  within.  For  the  former,  it  is  certain, 
;hat  heresies  and  schisms  are  of  all  others  the  greatest 
icandals :  yea,  more  than  corruption  of  manners  :  for 
»  in  the  natural  body  a  wound  or  solution  of  con- 
linaity  is  worse  than  a  corrupt  humor,  so  in  the 
spiritual :  so  that  nothing  doth  so  much  keep  men 
mt  of  the  church,  and  drive  men  out  of  the  church, 
IS  breach  of  unity:  and  therefore  whensoerer  it 
x>iaeth  to  that  pass  that  one  saith,  *^  Ecce  in  Deserto,'** 
mother  saith,  "Ecce  in  penetralibus  ;"**  that  is,  when 
K>me  men  seek  Christ  in  the  conventicles  ol  heretics, 
md  others  in^an  outward  face  of  a  church,  that  voice 
iiad  need  continually  to  sound  in  men's  ears,  "  nolite 
jxire,"— "go  not  out"  The  doctor  ofthe(xentiles( the 
[wopricty  of  whose  vocation  drew  him  to  have  aspecial 
Are  of  those  without)  saith,  "  If  a  heathen^  come  in, 
ind  hear  you  speak  with  several  tongues,  will  he  not 
lay  that  you  are  mad?"  and,  certainly,  it  is  little 
better :  when  atheists  and  profane  persons  do  hear  of 
lomany  discordant  and  contrary  opinions  in  religion, 
it  doth  avert  them  from  the  church,  and  maketh 
tihem  **  to  sit  down  in  the  chair  of  the  scomers.***  It 
is  but  a  light  thing  to  be  vouched  in  so  serious  a 
matter,  but  yet  it  expresseth  well  the  deformity. 
There  is  a  master  of  scoffing  that  in  his  catalogue  of 
books  of  a  feigned  library  sets  down  this  title  of  a 
hook,  "The  Morris- Dance*  of  Heretics:"  for,  indeed, 
every  sect  of  them  hath  a  diverse  posture,  or  cringe, 
hy  Uiemselves,  which  cannot  but  move  derision  in 
worldlings  and  depraved  politicians,  who  are  apt  to 
ooatemn  holy  things. 

As  for  the  fruit  towards  those  that  are  within,  it  is 
peace,  which  containeth  infinite  blessings;  it  estab- 
lisheth  faith ;  it  kindleth  charity ;  the  outward 
peace  of  the  church  distilleth  into  peace  of  conscience, 
sad  it  tumeth  the  labors  of  writing  and  reading  of 
eoDtroversies  into  treatises  of  mortiiftcation  and  de- 
votion. 

Concemix^  the  bonndsof  unity,  the  true  placing  of 
Ihem  ^mporteth  exceedingly.  There  appear  to  be 
two  extremes:  for  to  certain  zealots  all  speech  of 

*  "Behold,  he  is  in  the  Desert."— St.  Matthew  xxlv.  88. 

^  *'  Behold,  he  is  in  the  secret  chambers.**— St.  Matthew 
xxiv.  8B. 

«  Ho  alludes  to  1  Gorinthlans  xlv.  23:— **  If,  therefore, 
the  whole  church  be  come  together  into  one  place,  and  all 
sp^^  with  tongues,  and  there  come  in  those  that  are  un- 
learned or  unbelievers,  will  thoy  not  say  that  ye  are 
mad?"  * 

*>  Paalm  1.1  **  Blessed  Is  the  man  that  walkethnotin 
the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,  nor  standeth  in  the  way  of 
■inoerB,  nor  sitteth  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful." 

•  This  dance,  which  was  originally  called  the  Morisco 
danee,  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Moors 
of  Bpain;fbe  dancers  in  earlier  times  blackening  their 
woes  to  resemble  Moors.  It  was  probably  a  corruption 
of  the  ancient  Pyrrhic  dance,  which  was  performed  by 
BCD  in  armor,  and  which  is  mentioned  as  stlU  existing  In 
Gieece,  in  Byron's  **  Song  of  the  Greek  Captive  :"— 

•*  You  have  the  Pyrrhic  dance  as  yet " 

Attitude  and  gesture  formed  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
tte dance.   Itis  still  practised  in  some  parts  of  Bngland. 


pacification  is  odious.  **  Is  it  peace,  Jehu  ?" — "  What 
hast  than  to  do  with  peace?  turn  thee  .behind  me.  ' 
Peace  is  not  the  matter,  but  following,  and  party. 
Contrariwise,  certain  Laodiceans^  and  lukewarm  per- 
sons think  they  may  accommodate  points  of  religion 
by  middle  ways,  and  taking  part  of  both,  and  witty 
reconcilements,  as  if  they  would  make  an  arbitra- 
ment between  God  and  man.  Both  these  extremes 
are  to  be  avoided ;  which  will  be  done  if  the  leagus 
of  Christians,  penned  by  our  Saviour  himself,  were  in 
the  two  cross  clauses  thereof  soundly  and  plainly  ex- 
pounded :  *^  He  that  is  not  with  us,  is  against  us  ;"^ 
and  again,  '*  He  that  is  not  against  us,  is  with  us;'^  that 
is,  if  the  points  fundamental,  and  of  substance  in  re- 
ligion, were  truly  discerned  and  distinguished  from 
points  not  merely  of  faith,  but  of  opinion,  order,  or 
good  intention.  This  is  a  thing  may  seem  to  many 
a  matter  trivial,  and  done  already ;  but  if  it  were 
done  leas  partially,  it  would  be  embraced  more  gen- 
erally. 

Of  this  I  may  give  only  this  advice,  according  to 
my  small  model.    Men  ought  to  take  heed  of  rend- 
ing God's  church  by  two  kinds  of  controversies ;  the 
one  is,  when  the  matter  of  the  point  controverted  is 
too  small  and  light,  not  worth  the  heat  and  strife 
about  it,  kindled  only  by  contradiction ;  for,  as  it  is 
noted  by  one  of  the  fathers,  "Christ's  coat  indeed  had 
no  seam,  but  the  church's  vesture  was  of  divers 
colors;"  whereupon  he  saith,  "In  veste  varietas  sit, 
scissura  non  sit,"*  they  be  two  things,  unity  and 
uniformity;  the  other  is,  when  the  matter  of  the 
point  controverted  is  great,  but  it  is  driven  to  an 
over  great  subtility  and  obscurity,  so  that  it  becom- 
eth  a  thing  rather  ingenious  than  substantial.    A 
man  that  is  of  judgment  and  understanding  shall 
sometimes  hear  ignorant  men  differ,  and  know  well 
within  himself,  that  those  which  so  differ  mean  one 
thing,  and  yet  they  themselves  would  never  agree: 
and  if  it  come  so  to  pass  in  that  distance  of  judg- 
ment, which  is  between  man  and  man,  shall  we  not 
think  that  God  above,  that  knows  the  heart,  doth  not 
discern  that  frail  men,  in  some  of  their  contradictions, 
intend  the  same  thing;  and  accepteth  of  both  ?    The 
nature  of  such  controversies  is  excellently  expressed 
by  St.  Paul,  in  the  warning  and  precept  that  he  giv- 
eth  concerning  the  same ;  "  Devita  profanas  vocum 
novitates,  et  oppositiones  falsi  nominis  scientise."^ 
Men  create  oppositions  which  are  not,  and  put  them 
into  new  terms,  so  fixed  as,  whereas  the  meaning 
ought  to  govern  the  term,  the  term,  in  effect  govern- 
eth  the  meaning.    There  be  also  two  false  peaces,  or 
nnities:  the  one,  when  the  peace  is  grounded  but 
upon  an  implicit  ignorance;  for  all  colors  will  agree 
in  the  dark:  the  other,  when  it  is  pieced  up  upon  a 
direct  admission  of  contraries  in  fundamental  points, 
for  truth  and  falsehood,  in  such  things,  are  like  the 
iron  and  clay  in  the  toes  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  image  ;* 
they  may  cleave,  but  they  will  not  incorporate. 

Concerning  the  means  of  procuring  unity,  men 


fSKingsix.lS. 

r  He  alludes  to  the  words  in  Revelations,  o.  iti  v.  14, 
"And unto  thcangol  of  the  church  of  the  Loodicoans 
write  :  These  things  saith  the  Amen,  the  faithful  iu^d 
true  witness,  the  beginning  of  the  creation  of  God :  I  know 
thy  works,  that  thou  art  neither  cold  nor  hot :  I  will  spue 
thee  out  of  my  mouth."  Laodieca  was  a  city  of  Asia 
Minor.  St.  Paul  established  the  church  there  which  is  here 
referred  to.  / 


i>  St.  Matthew  xii.  80. 

I  "In  the  garment  there  maybe  many  colors,  but  let 
there  be  no  rending  of  it." 

k  "Avoid  profane  and  vain  babblings,  and  oppositions 
of  science  falsely  so  called.— 1  Tim.  vl.  20. 

1  He  alludes  to  the  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  signifi- 
cant of  the  limited  duration  of  his  kingdom.  See  Daniel 
ii.  33, 41. 
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mast  beware  tbai,  in  the  procniing  or  mnniting  of 
religious  unity,  tiiey  do  not  dissolve  and  de&ce  the 
laws  of  charity  and  of  human  society.  There  be  two 
swords  amongst  Christians,  the  spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral ;  and  both  have  their  due  office  and  place  in  the 
maintenance  of  religion :  but  we  may  not  take  up 
the  third  sword,  which  is  Mahomet's  sword,"  or  like 
unto  it:  that  is,  to  propagate  religion  by  wars,  or  by 
sanguinary  persecutions  to  force  consciences ;  except 
it  be  in  cases  of  overt  scandal,  blasphemy,  or  inter- 
mixture of  practice  against  the  state;  much  less  to 
nourish  seditions ;  to  authorize  conspiracies  and  re- 
bellions; to  put  the  sword  into  the  people's  hands, 
and  the  like,  tending  to  the  subversion  of  all  govern- 
ment, which  is  the  ordinance  of  God;  for  this  is  but 
to  dash  the  first  table  against  the  second ;  and  so  to 
consider  men  as  Christians,  as  we  forget  that  they  are 
men.  Lucretius  the  poet,  when  he  beheld  the  act  of 
Agamemnon,  that  could  endure  the  sacrificing  of  his 
own  daughter,  exclaimed: 


t» 


Tantum  rellgio  potuit  suadere  malorum.*'n 


What  would  he  have  said,  if  he  had  known  of  the 
massacre  in  France,^  or  the  powder  treason  of  Eng- 
land ?p  He  would  have  been  seven  times  more  epi- 
cure and  atheist  than  he  was;  lor  as  the  temporal 
sword  is  to  be  drawn  with  great  circumspection  in 
cases  of  religion,  so  it  is  a  thing  monstrous  to  put  it 
into  the  hands  of  the  common  people;  let  that  be 
left  unto  the  Anabaptists,  and  other  furies.  It 
was  great  blasphemy,  when  the  devil  said,  "I 
will  ascend  and  be  like  the  Highest;"  but  it  is 
greater  blasphemy  to  personate  God,  and  bring  him 
in  saying,  '^  I  will  descend,  and  be  like  the  prince  of 
darkness: "  and  what  is  it  better,  to  make  the  cause 
»f  religion  to  descend  to  the  cruel  and  execrable 
Actions  of  murdering  princes,  butchery  of  people  and 
subversion  of  states  and  governments  ?  Surely  this 
is  to  bring  down  the  Holy  Ghost,  instead  of  the  like- 
ness of  a  dove,  in  the  shape  of  a  vulture  or  raven ; 
and  to  set  out  of  the  bark  of  a  Christian  church  a  flag 
of  a  bark  of  pirates  and  assassins;  therefore  it  is 
most  necessary  that  the  church  by  doctrine  and  de- 
cree, princes  by  their  sword,  and  all  learnings,  both 
Christian  and  moral,  as  by  their  Mercury  rod,**  do 
damn,  and  send  to  hell  forever  those  facts  and  opin- 
ions tending  to  the  support  of  the  same ;  as  hath  been 
idready  in  good  part  done.  Surely  in  councils  con- 
cerning religion,  that  counsel  of  the  apostle  would  be 
prefixed,  ^^  Ira  hominis  non  implet  justitiam  Dei :  "' 
and  it  was  a  notable  observation  of  a  wise  father,  and 
no  less  ingenuously  confessed,  that  those  which  held 
and  persuaded  pressure  of  consciences,  were  com- 
monly interested  therein  themselves  for  their  own 
ends. 


m  Mahomet  proselytized  by  giving  to  the  nations  which 
he  conquered  the  option  of  the  Koran  or  the  sword. 

n  "To  deeds  so  dreadful  could  religion  prompt."  The 
poet  refers  to  the  sacrifice  by  Agamemnon,  the  Grecian 
leader,  of  his  daughter  Tphlgcuia,  with  the  view  of  ap- 
peasing the  wrath  of  Diana. 

o  He  alludes  to  the  massacre  of  the  Huguenots,  or  Pro- 
testants, in  France,  which  took  place  on  St  Bartholomew's 
day,  August  24^  1572,  by  the  order  of  Charles  IX.  and  his 
mother,  Catherine  de  Medici.  On  this  occasion  about 
60,000  persons  perished,  Including  the  Admiral  de  Co hgny, 
one  of  the  most  virtuous  men  that  France  possessed,  and 
the  mainstay  of  the  Protestant  cause. 

p  More  generally  known  as  "the  Gunpowder  Plot." 

q  Allusion  is  made  to  the  "caduceus,"  with  which  Mer- 
cury, the  messenger  of  the  Gods,  summoned  the  souls  of 
the  departed  to  the  infernal  regions. 

t  **The  wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the  righteousness  of 
Ood.  "—James  i.  90. 


IV.— OF  REVENGK 

Revenge  is  a  kind  of  wild  jnstice,  which  tk 
more  man's  nature  runs  to,  the  more  ought  law  tc 
weed  it  out:  for  as  for  the  first  wrong,  it  doth  but 
offend  the  law,  but  the  revenge  of  that  wrong  pntteOt 
the  law  out  of  office.  Certainly,  in  taking  nrvti^, 
a  man  is  but  even  with  his  enemy  ;  but  in  paatii^  ii 
over,  he  is  superior ;  for  it  is  a  prince's  part  to  panios: 
and  Solomon,  I  am  sure,  saith,  "It  is  the  glor^-  of  b 
man  to  pass  by  an  offense."*  That  which  is  \fssi  is 
gone  and  irrevocable,  and  wise  men  have  enough  lo 
do  with  things  present  and  to  come ;  therefore  thft 
do  but  trifle  with  themselves  that  labor  in  past  mai- 
ters.  There  is  no  man  doth  a  wrong  for  the  wn»i|> 
sake,  but  thereby  to  purchase  himself  profiteer  pleai»- 
ure,  or  honor,  or  the  like  ;  therefore  why  sliould  1  U 
angry  with  a  man  for  loving  himself  better  than  dm-? 
And  if  any  man  should  do  wrong  merely  out  of  ill- 
nature,  why  yet  it  is  but  like  the  thorn  or  briar,  mhirii 
prick  and  scratch,  because  they  can  do  no  other.  Tkt 
most  tolerable  sort  of  revenge  is  for  those  yrroo^ 
which  there  is  no  law  to  remedy  ;  but  then,  let  a  mas 
take  liecd  the  revenge  be  such  as  there  is  no  law  to 
punish,  else  a  man's  enemy  is  still  beforehand,  and  it 
is  two  for  one.  Some,  when  they  take  revenge,  arr 
desirous  the  party  should  know  whence  it  comeih : 
this  is  the  more  generous  ;  for  the  delight  scemeth  to 
be  not  so  much  in  doing  the  hurt  as  in  making  tltr 
party  repent :  but  base  and  crafty  cowards  are  likr 
the  arrow  that  flieth  in  the  dark.  Cosmns,  Duke  i^ 
Florence,^  had  a  desperate  saying  against  pertidincs 
or  neglecting  friends,  as  if  those  wrongs  were  nnp&^ 
donable.  "You  shall  read,"  saith  he,  "that  we  «i« 
commanded  to  forgive  our  enemies ;  but  yon  neva 
read  that  we  are  commanded  to  forgive  otir  friends.' 
But  yet  the  spirit  of  Job  was  in  a  better  tune:  *'Shaf 
we,"  saith  he,  "  take  good  s^  God's  hands,  and  not  b« 
content  to  take  evil  also  ?  "  *  and  so  of  friends  in  « 
proportion.  This  is  certain,  that  a  man  that  studieU 
revenge  keeps  his  own  wounds  green,  which  other 
wise  would  heal  and  do  well.  Public  revenges*  an 
for  the  most  part  fortunate ;  as  that  for  the  death  of 
Caesar  ;•  fbr  the  death  of  Pertinax ;  for  the  death  of 
Henry  the  Third  of  France ;'  and  many  more.  Fot 
in  private  revenges  it  is  not  so ;  nay,  rather  vindic^ 
tive  persons  live  Qie  life  of  witches :  who,  as  they  are 
mischievous,  so  end  they  unlbrtunate. 


v.— OF  ADVERSITY. 

It  was  a  high  speech  of  Seneca  (after  the 
of  the  Stoics),  that,  "the  good  things  which  bek»gli 
prosperity  are  to  be  wished,  but  the  good  thinjgs  thst 
belong  to  adversity  are  to  be    admixied."     i^^Bou 

A  These  words  as  here  quoted,  are  not  to  he  found  to  Ike 
writings  of  Solomon,  though  doubtless  tbe  sentiment  it- 

b  He  alludes  to  Cosmo  de  Medici,  or  Cosmo  I.,  ckief  of 
the  Republic  of  Florence,  the  encourager  of  lltenrtnxv 

and  the  flne  arts. 

e  Job  11. 10—''  Shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hand  of  Od^ 
and  shall  we  not  receive  evil  ?*' 

<i  By  "  public  revenges/' he  means  punishment awinM 
by  the  state  with  the  sanction  of  the  faws. 

•  He  alludes  to  the  retribution  dealt  bj  Augustup  ani 
Antony  to  the  murderers  of  Julius  Cuesar.  It  i»  relate 
by  ancient  historinnci,  as  a  singular  fact,  that  not  one  of 
them  died  a  natural  death. 

T  Henry  III.  of  France  was  assassinated  In  1SQ9,  bvjmcqt^ 
Clement,  a  Jacobin  monk.  In  the  fTeniy  of  fanatnm- 
Although  Clement  Justly  suffered  punishment,  the  flrf 
of  this  bloodthirsty  and  bigoted  tyrant  may  oe  jv*^ 
deemed  a  retrioution  dealt  oy  the  hand  of  an  offendea 
Providence;  bo  truly  does  the  poet  say :— 

**  neqi^e  enlm  lex  eequior  ulla 

Quam  neds  artifices  arte  perire  sua." 
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reram  secandanim  optabilia,  adveisanim  mirabilia.*') 
Certainly,  if  miracles  be  the  command  over  nature, 
they  appear  moet  in  adversity.    It  is  yet  a  higher 
speech  of  his  thao  the  other   (much  too  high  for  a 
heathen),  *^It  is  true  greatness  to  have  in  one    the 
frailty  of  a  man,  and  the  security  of  a  God.''  (Vere 
magnum    habere  fragilitatem  hominis,  securxtatem 
Dei.")     This  would  have  done  better  in  poesy,  where 
transcendencies  are  more  allowed;  and    the  poets, 
indeed,  have  ixeen  busy  with  it ;  for  it  is  in  effect  the 
thing  which  is  figured  in  that  strange  fiction  of  the 
ancient  poets,'  which  seemeth  not  to  be  without  mys- 
tery ;  nay  and  to  have  some  approach  to  the  state  of  a 
Christian,  *'that  Hercules,  when  he  went  to  unbind 
Piomethus  (by  whom  human  nature  is  represented), 
sailed  the  length  of  t>he  great  ocean  in  an  earthen  pot  or 
pitcher,"  lively  describing  Christian  resolution,  that 
sailethin  the  frail  bark  of  the  flesh  through   the 
waves  of  the  world.    But  to  speak  in  a  mean,  the 
virtue  of  prosperity  is  temperance,  the  virtue  of  ad- 
versity is  fortitude,  which  in  morals  is  the  more  he- 
roical  virtue.    Prosperity  is  the  blessing  of  the  Old 
Testament,  adversity  is  the  blessing  of   the    New, 
which   carrieth  the  greater  benediction,    and    the 
clearer  revelation  of  God's  favor.    Yet  even  in  the 
Old  Testament,  if  you  listen  to  David's  harp,  yon  shall 
hear  as  many  hearse-like  airs^  as  carols;  and  the 
pencil  of  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  labored   more  in  de- 
scribing the  afflictions  of  Job  than  the  felicities  of  Sol- 
omon.   Prosperity  is  not  without  many  fears  and 
distastes ;  and  adversity  is  not  without  comforts  and 
hoi>e8.    We  see  in  needleworks  and  embroideries,  it 
is  more  pleasing  to  have  a  lively  work  upon  a  sad 
and  solemn  ground,  than  to  have  a  dark  and  melan- 
choly work  upon  a  lightsome  ground :  judge  there- 
fore, of  the  pleasure  of  the  heart  by  the  pleasure  of 
the  eye.      Certainly  virtue  is  like  precious  odors, 
m^ost  ftagrant  when  they  are  incensed,  or  crushed : 
for  prosperity  doth  best  discover  vice,  but  adversity 
4(yftli  best  discover  virtue." 


VI.  -OF  SIMULATION   AND  DISSIMULATION. 

PissiMULATioN  is  but  a  faint  kind  of  policy,  or 
wisdom ;  for  it  asketh  a  strong  wit  and  a  strong  heart 
to  know  when  to  tell  truth,  and  to  do  it :  therefore  it 
is  the  weaker  sort  of  politicians  that  are  the  great 
diasemblers. 

Tacitus  saith,  "  Li  via  sorted  well  with  the  arts  of 

•  Stesichonis,  AppoUodorus,  and  others.  Lord  Bacon 
makes  a  similar  reference  to  this  myth  in  his  treatise  *'On 
the  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients  "  ''It  is  added  with  ffreat  ele- 
gance, to  console  and  strengrthen  the  minds  of  men,  that 
this  mlfrbty  hero  (Hercules)  sailed  in  a  cup  or  'urceus,'  in 
order  that  they  may  not  too  much  fear  and  allege  the  nar- 
rowness of  their  nature  and  its  frailty;  as  if  it  were  not 
capable  of  such  fortitude  and  constancy;  of  which  very 
thln^  Seneca  arg^uod  well,  when  he  said,  'It  isagrreat 
thing  to  have  at  the  same  time  the  frailty  of  a  man,  and 
the  security  of  a  Ood.' ' 

b  Funereal  airs.  It  must  be  remembe*^  that  many  of 
the  Psalms  of  David  were  written  by  him  when  perse- 
cuted by  Saul,  as  also  in  the  tribulation  caused  by  the 
wicked  conduct  of  his  son  Absalom.  Some  of  them,  too, 
tliouflrh  called ''The  Psalms  of  David,"  were  really  com- 
posed by  the  Jews  in  their  captivity  at  Babylon;  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  187th  Psalm,  which  so  beautifully  commences, 
"  By  the  waters  of  Babylon  there  we  sat  down."  One  of 
them  is  supposed  to  be  the  composition  of  Moses. 

«  This  fine  passage,  beginning  at  "  Prosperity  Is  the 
btesBliur,"— which  was  not  published  till  1825,  twenty-eight 
years  after  the  first  Essays,  has  been  quoted  by  Macau  lay, 
with  considerable  Justice,  as  a  proof  that  the  writer's 
fancy  did  not  decay  with  the  advance  of  old  age,  and  that 
his  style  In  his  latter  years  became  richer  and  softer.  The 
learned  Critic  contrasts  this  passage  with  the  terse  style 
of  the  Bssay  of  Studies  (Essay  60),  which  was  published 
inlfifi7. 


her  husband,  and  dissimulation  of  her  son ;  attribnt 
ing  arts  or  policy  to  Augustus,  and  dissimulation  to 
Tiberius :  "  and  again,  when  Mucianus  encourageth 
Vespasian  to  take  arms  against  Vitellius,  he  saith, 
**"  We  rise  not  against  the  piercing  judgment  of  Augus- 
tus, nor  the  extreme  caution  or  closeness  of  Tiberius.'^ 
These  properties  of  arts  or  policy,  and  dissimulation 
or  closeness,  are  indeed  habits  and  faculties  severtd, 
and  to  be  distinguished ;  for  if  a  man  have  that  pene- 
tration of  judgment  as  he  can  discern  what  things 
are  to  be  laid  open,  and  what  to  be  secreted,  and  what 
to  be  showed  at  half-lights,  and  to  whom  and  when 
(which  indeed  are  arts  of  state,  and  arts  of  life,  as 
Tacitus  well  calleth  them),  to  him  a  habit  of  dissimu- 
lation is  a  hinderauce  and  a  poorness.  But  if  a  man 
cannot  attain  to  that  judgment,  then  it  is  left  to  him 
generally  to  be  close,  and  a  dissembler :  for  where  » 
man  cannot  choose  or  vary  in  particulars,  there  it  is 
good  to  take  the  safest  and  wariest  way  in  general, 
like  the  going  softly,  by  one  that  cannot  well  see« 
Certainly,  the  ablest  men  that  ever  were,  have  had 
all  an  openness  and  frankness  of  dealing,  and  a  name 
of  certainty  and  veracity :  but  then  they  were  like 
horses  well  managed,  for  they  could  tell  passing  well 
when  to  stop  or  turn  ;  and  at  such  times  when  they 
thought  the  case  indeed  required  dissimulation,  if 
then  they  used  it,  it  came  to  jpaas  that  the  former 
opinion  spread  abroad,  of  their  good  faith  and  clear- 
ness of  dealing,  made  them  almost  invisinle. 

There  be  three  degrees  of  this  hiding  and  veiling 
of  a  man's  self :  the  first,  closeness,   reservation,  and 
secrecy ;  when  a  man  leaveth  himself  without  obser 
vation,  or  without  hold  to  be  taken,  what  he  Is :  th 
second,  dissimulation  in  the  negative ;  when  a  ma 
lets  fkll  signs  and  arguments,  tbc^  he  is  not  that  h 
is :  and  the  third,  simulation  in  the  affirmative ;  whe 
a  man  industriously  and  expressly  feigns  and  pre 
tends  to  be  that  he  is  not. 

For  the  first  of  these,  secrecy,  it  fe  indeed  the  vii 
tue  of  a  confessor ;  and  assuredlr  the  secret  mai 
heareth  many  confessions  ;  for  woo  will  open  him 
self  to  a  blab  or  a  babbler  ?    But  if  a  man  be  thought 
secret,  it  inviteth  discovery,  as  the  more  close  ail 
sucketh  in  the  more  open  ;  and,  as  in  confession,  the 
revealing  is  not  for  worldly  use,  but  for  the  ease  of  a 
man's  heart,  so  secret  men  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
many  things  in  that  kind ;  while  men  rather  dis- 
charge their  minds  than  impart  their  minda    In  few 
words,  mysteries  are  due  to  secrecy.    Besides  (to  say 
truth),  nakedness  is  uncomely,  as  well  in  mind  as 
body*  and  it  addeth  no  small  reverence  to  men's 
manners  and  actions,  if  they  be  not  altogether  open. 
As  for  talkers,  and  futile  persons,  they  are  commonly 
vain  and  credulous  withal :  for  he  that  talketh  what 
he  knoweth,  will  also  talk  what  he  knoweth  not; 
therefore  set  it  down,  that  a  habit  of  secrecy  is  both 
politic  and  moral :  and  in  this  part  it  is  good  that  a 
man's  face  give  his  tongue  leave  to  speak ;  for  the 
discovery  of  a  man's  self,  by  the  tracts*  of  his  coun- 
tenance, is  a  great  weakness  and  betraying,  by  how 
much  it  is  many  times  more  marked  and  believed 
than  a  man's  word. 

For  the  second,  which  is  dissimulation,  it  followeth 
many  times  upon  secrecy  by  a  necessity ;  so  that  he 
that  will  be  secret  must  be  a  dissembler  in  some  de- 
gree ;  for  men  are  too  cunning  to  suffer  a  man  to  keep 
an  indifferent  carriage  between  both,  and  to  be  secret, 
without  swaying  the  balance  on  either  side.  They 
will  so  beset  a  man  with  questions,  and  draw  him  on, 
and  pick  it  out  of  him,  that  without  an  absurd  sil'^nce, 
he  must  show  an  inclination  one  way ;  or  if  he  do 
not,  they  will  gather  as  much  by  his  silence  as  by  his 


•  A  word  now  unused,  signifying  the  **  traits 
cures." 


or  "fea- 
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speech.  As  fbr  eqaivocations,  or  oracalons  cheSjSpee 
they  cannot  hold  ont  long:  so  that  no  man  can  be 
secret,  except  he  give  himself  a  little  scope  of  dissimu- 
lation,  ivhich  is,  as  it  were,  bnt  the  skirts  or  train  of 
secrecy. 

But  for  the  third  degree,  which  is  simulation  and 
false  profession,  that  I  hold  more  culpable,  and  less 
politic,  except  it  be  in  great  and  rare  matters:  and, 
therefore,  a  general  custom  of  simulation  (which  is 
this  last  degree)  is  a  vice  rising  either  of  a  natural 
falseness,  or  fearfnlneas,  or  of  a  mind  that  hath  some 
main  faults ;  which,  because  a  man  must  needs  dis- 
guise, it  maketh  him  practise  simulation  in  other 
things,  lest  his  hand  should  be  out  of  use. 

The  advantages  of  simulation  and  dissimulation 
are  three :  first,  to  lay  asleep  opposition,  and  to  sur- 
prise ;  for  where  a  man's  intentions  are  published,  it 
is  an  alarm  to  call  up  all  that  are  against  them:  the 
second  is,  to  reserve  to  a  man's  self  a  fair  retreat ;  for 
if  a  man  engage  himself  by  a  manifest  declaration, 
he  must  go  through,  or  take  a  foil :  the  third  is,  the 
better  to  discover  the  mind  of  another ;  for  to  him 
that  opens  himself  men  will  hiwrdly  show  themselves 
adverse ;  but  will  (fair)  let  him  go  on,  and  turn  their 
freedom  of  speech  to  freedom  of  thought ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  a  good  shrewd  proverb  of  the  Spaniards, 
"Telia  lie  and  find  a  troth;'*  as  if  there  were  no 
way  of  discovery  but  by  simulation.  There  be  also 
three  disadvantages  to  set  it  even;  the  first,  that 
simulation  and  dissimulation  commonly  carry  with 
them  a  show  of  fearfulness,  which,  in  any  business 
doth  spoil  the  feathers  of  round  flying  up  to  the  mark ; 
the  second,  that  it  puzzleth  and  perplexeth  the  con- 
ceits of  many,  that,  perhaps,  would  otherwise  co- 
operate with ,  him,  and  makes  a  man  walk  almost 
alone  to  his  own  ends ;  the  third,  and  greatest,  is, 
that  it  depriveth  a  man  of  one  of  the  most  principal 
instruments  for  action,  which  is  trust  and  belief.  The 
bcvst  composition  and  temperature  is,  to  have  open- 
ness in  fame  and  opinion ;  secrecy  in  habit ;  dissimu- 
lation in  seasonable  use ;  and  axwwer  to  feign  if  there 
be  no  remedy. 


VII.— OF  PARENTS  AND  CHILDREN. 

The  joys  of  parents  are  secret,  and  so  are  their 
griefs  and  fears ;  they  cannot  utter  the  one,  Hor  they 
will  not  utter  the  other.  Children  sweeten  labors, 
but  they  make  misfortunes  more  bitter ;  they  increase 
the  cares  of  life,  but  tliey  mitigate  the  remembrance 
of  death.  The  perpetuity  by  generation  is  common 
to  beasts ;  but  memory,  merit,  and  noble  works,  are 
proper  to  men :  and  surely  a  man  shall  see  the  noblest 
works  and  foundations  have  proceeded  from  childless 
men,  which  have  sought  to  express  the  images  of 
their  minds  where  those  of  their  bodies  have  failed ; 
so  the  care  of  posterity  is  most  in  them  that  have  no 
posterity.  They  that  are  the  first  raisers  of  their 
houses  are  most  indulgent  towards  their  children,  be- 
holding them  as  the  continuance,  not  only  of  their 
kind,  but  of  their  work  ;  and  so  both  children  and 

creatures.  . 

The  difference  in  affection  of  parentstowards  their 
several  children  is  many  times  unequal,  and  some- 
times unworthy,  especially  in  the  mother;  as  Solo- 
mon saith,  "  A  wise  son  rejoiceth  the  father,  but  an 
ungracious  son  shames  the  mother.''*  A  man  shall 
see,  where  there  is  a  house  full  of  children,  one  or 
two  ot  the  eldest  respected,  and  the  youngest  made 

b  A  truth. 

«  Proverbs  x.  1:  "  A  wise  son  maketh  a  glad  father,  but 
a  foolish  son  l8  the  heaviness  of  his  mother. 


wantons;^  bat  in  the  midst  some  that  are  as  it 
foi^otten,  who,  many  times,  neverthelees,  prove  tfat 
best.  The  illiberality  of  parents,  in  allowanee 
towards  their  children,  is  a  harmful  error,  makes  thai 
base,  acquaints  them  with  shiils,  makes  them  lort 
with  mean  company,  and  makes  them  surfeit  moie 
when  they  come  to  plenty :  and,  therefore,  the  proof 
is  best  when  men  keep  their  authority  towards  their 
children,  but  not  their  purse.  Men  have  a  fooliik 
manner  (both  parents,  and  schoolmasters,  and  ser- 
vants), in  creating  and  breeding  an  emulation  be- 
tween brothers  during  childhood,  which hnany  timei 
sorteth  to  discord  when  they  are  men,  and  disturbcth 
families.''  The  Italians  make  little  difierencebetweea 
children  and  nephews,  or  near  kinsfolk ;  bnt  so  thcj 
be  of  the  lump,  they  care  not,  though  they  pas  nal 
through  their  own  body ;  and,  to  say  truth,  in  BatarB 
itisniuch  a  like  matter;  insomuch  that  we  gee  a 
nephew  sometimes  resembleth  an  uncle  or  a  kinsDiaa, 
more  than  his  own  parent  as  the  blood  happens.  Let 
parents  choose  betimes  the  vocations  and  courses  tbp? 
mean  their  children  should  take,  for  then  they  art 
most  flexible,  and  let  them  not  too  much  apply  them- 
selves to  the  disposition  of  their  children,  as  think- 
ing they  will  take  best  to  that  which  they  haveoMrt 
mind  to.  It  is  true,  that  if  the  affection,  or  aptaoi 
of  the  children  be  extraordinary,  then  it  is  good  not 
to  cross  it ;  but  generally  the  precept  is  good,  "  Opti- 
mum, elige,  suave  et  facile  illud  facietconsaetudo.^— 
Younger  brothers  are  commonly  fortunate,  but ; 
or  never  where  the  elder  are  disinherited. 


•VIII.— OF  MARRIAGE  AND  SINGLE  LIFE. 

He  that  hath  wife  and  children  hath  given  hnatagw 
to  fortune ;  for  they  are  impediments  to  great  enter- 
prises, either  of  virtue  or  mischief.  Certainly  the 
best  works,  and  of  greatest  merit  for  the  public,  have 
proceeded  from  the  unmarried  or  childless  men,  which 
both  in  affection  and  means  have  married  and  en- 
dowed the  public  Yet  it  were  great  reason  that 
those  that  have  children  should  have  greatest  care  otf 
future  times,  unto  which  they  know  they  mnsttraaa- 
mit  their  dearest  pledges.  Some  there  are  vIms 
though  they  lead  a  single  life,  yet  their  thougfats  tio 
end  with  themselves,  and  account  future  times  im- 
pertinences; nay,  there  are  some  other  that  aooouiS 
wife  and  children  but  as  bills  of  charges ;  nay  more, 
there  are  some  foolish  rich  covetous  men,  that  take  a 
pride  in  having  no  children,  because  they  may  be 
thought  so  much  the  richer ;  for,  perhaps  they  hate 
heard  some  talk,  ^*  Such  an  one  is  a  great  rich  maa,* 
and  another  except  to  it,  "  Yea,  but  he  hath  a  gnat 
charge  of  children;"  as  if  it  were  an  abatement  to  kit 
riches:  but  the  most  ordinary  cause  of  a  single  lift  is 
liberty,  especially  in  certain  self-pleasing  and  hoBtf^ 
ous  minds,  which  are  so  sensible  of  every  restiaint, 
as  they  will  go  near  to  think  their  girdles  and  garten 
to  be  bonds  and  shackles.  Unmarried  men  are  Jwst 
ft'iends,  best  masters,  best  servants ;  but  not  always 

b  Petted— spoiled. 

•  This  word  seems  hereto  mean  "  a  plan  '*  or  **  metbod," 
as  proved  by  its  results.  ^ 

d  There  Is  considerable  justice  in  this  remark.  CUIM 
should  be  taught  to  do  what  is  right  for  its  own  sake,na 
because  it  is  their  duty  to  do  so,  and  not  that  they  nV 
have  the  selfish  gratiflcation  of  obtaining  the  rewj 
which  their  companions  have  failed  to  secure,  and  ofw- 
ing  led  to  think  themselves  superior  to  their  compamoia 
When  launched  upon  the  world,  emulatioQ  will  be  gaw 
sufficiently  forced  upon  them  by  stem  neoesslty. 

•  "  Select  that  course  of  life  which  is  the  most 
tai^ous :  habit  will  soon  render  It  pleasant  and  easRr 
dured." 
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bfMt  snljecta,  for  they  are  ligbt  to  mil  away,  and 
almoRt  all  fup^tives  are  of  that  condition.  A  single  life 
doth  well  with  chnrchmen,  for  charity  will  hardly  wa- 
ter the  ground  where  it  must  first  fill  a  pool.*  It  is 
indiflferent  for  judgee  and  magistrates ;  for  if  they  be 
facile'  and  corrupt,  yon  shall  have  a  servant  five  times 
worse  than  h  wife.  For  soldiers,  I  find  the  generals 
commonly,  in  their  hortatives,  put  men  in  mind  of 
their  wives  and  children ;  and  I  think  the  despising 
of  marriage  amongst  the  Turks  maketh  the  vulgar 
soldier  more  base.  Certainly  wife  and  children  are  a 
kind  of  discipline  of  humanity  ;  and  single  men, 
though  they  be  many  times  more  charitable,  because 
their  means  are  less  exhaust,  yet,  on  the  other  side, 
they  are  more  cruel  and  hsrd>hearted  (good  to  make 
severe  inquisitors),  because  their  tenderness  is  not  so 
oft  called  upon.  Gra^e  natures,  led  by  custom,  and 
therefore  constant,  are  commonly  loving  husbands, as 
was  said  of  Ulysses,  **  Vetuiam  suam  pnetulit  immor- 
talitati.'*  Chaste  women  are  often  proud  and  fro- 
ward,  as  presuming  upon  the  merit  oi  their  chastity. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  bonds,  both  of  chastity  and 
obedience,  in  the  wife,  if  she  think  her  husband  wise, 
which  she  will  never  do  if  she  find  him  jealous. 
Wives  are  young  men^s  mistresses,  companions  for 
middle  age,  and  old  men's  nurses,  so  as  a  man  may 
have  a  quarrel*  to  marry  when  he  will :  but  yet  he 
was  reputed  one  of  the  wise  men  that  made  answer 
to  the  question  when  a  man  should  marry:  "  A  young 
man  not  yet,  an  elder  man  not  at  all.''  It  is  often 
seen  that  bad  husbands  have  very  good  wives; 
whether  it  be  that  it  raiseth  the  price  of  their  hus- 
band's kindness  when  it  comes,  or  that  the  wives 
take  a  pride  in  their  patience ;  but  this  never  iails, 
if  the  bad  husbands  were  of-  their  own  choosing, 
against  their  friends'  consent,  for  then  they  will  be 
sore  to  make  good  their  own  folly. 


IX.— OP  ENVY. 

Thbbe  be  none  of  the  affections  which  have  been 
noted  to  fascinate  or  bewitch,  but  love  and  envy : 
they  both  have  vehement  wishes;  they  frame  them- 
s^es  readily  into  imi^inations  and  suggestions,  and 
they  come  easily  into  the  eye,  especially  upon  the 
presence  of  the  objects  which  are  the  points  that  con- 
duce to  fascination,  if  any  such  thing  there  be.  We 
8ee,  likewise,  the  Scripture  calleth  envy  an  evil  eye  f 
and  the  astrologers  call  the  evil  influences  of  the 
stars  evil  aspects  so  that  still  there  seemeth  to  be 
acknowledged,  in  the  act  of  envy,  an  ejaculation,  or 
uradiation  of  the  eye :  nay,  some  have  been  so  curi- 
ous as  to  note,  that  the  times,  when  the  stroke  or 
percussion  of  an  envious  eye  doth  most  hurt,  are, 

•  His  meaningr  Is,  that  If  clennrmen  have  the  expenses 
w  aramily  to  support,  they  wlirhardly  find  means  for  the 
eiercise  of  l>enevoienco  toward  their  parishioners. 

^"  He  preferred  his  aired  wife  Penelope  to  immortality." 
■rata  was  when  Ulj-sses  was  entreated  by  the  Mxldess 
wjypsotoflive  up  ail  thougrhts  of  returning  to  Ithaca, 
fM  to  remain  with  her  In  the  enjoyment  of  immortality. 
"  **May  have  a  pretext/'  or  •*excuse." 

I  •.  *2  P'^^lent  in  ancient  times  was  the  notion  of  the 
mjurtous  effects  of  the  eye  of  envy,  that  In  common  par- 
«nce  the  Romans  generally  used  the  word  "  praeflsclni," 
^ttoutriak  of  enchantment,'*  or  "faBcination,"  when 
;??J  SP^«o  in  high  terms  of  themselves.  They  supposed 
d^IL??^  therein  averted  the  effects  of  enchantment  pro- 
•t  iS?^  ™®  ®'*^"  ®y®  ^^  *"y  en\ious  person  who  might 
JLS?  ™?™ent  possibly  be  looking  upon  them.  Lord 
wconprobaWy  here  alludes  to  St.  Mark  v11. 01,  22:  »*  Out 
RnSSi  ^^'t  ^^  ™®"  proceedeth— deceit,  lasolvlousness, 
«a  evil  eye.-  Solomon  also  speaks  of  the  evil  eye,  Prov. 
«nu  e,  and  xxvlii.  OL 


"When  the  party  envied  is  beheld  in  glory  or  triumph ; 
for  that  sets  an  edge  upon  envy :  and  besides,  at  such 
times,  the  spirits  of  the  person  envied  do  come  forth, 
most  into  the  outward  parts,  and  so  meet  the  blow. 

But  leaving  these  curiosities  (though  not  unworthy 
to  be  thought  on  in  fit  place),  we  will  handle  what 
persons  *are  apt  to  envy  others,  what  persons  are 
most  subject  to  be  envied  themselves,  and  what  is 
the  difference  between  public  and  private  envy. 

A  man  that  hath  no  virtue  in  himself  ever  euvieth 
virtue  in  others ;  for  men's  minds  will  either  feed 
upon  their  own  good,  or  upon  others'  evil ;  and  who 
wanteth  the  one  will  prey  upon  the  other ;  and  whoso 
is  out  of  hope  to  attain  to  another's  virtue,  will  seek 
to  come  at  even  hand,^  by  depressing  another's  for- 
tune. 

A  man  that  is  busy  and  inquisitive  is  commonly 
envious ;  for  to  l^now  much  of  other  men's  matters 
cannot  be,  because  all  that  ado  may  concern  his  own 
estate ;  therefore  it  must  needs  be  that  he  taketh  a 
kind  of  play-pleasure  in  looking  upon  the  fortunes 
of  others :  neither  can  he  that  mindeth  but  his  own 
business  find  much  matter  for  envy ;  for  envy  is  a 
gadding  passion,  and  walketh  the  street,  and  doth 
not  keep  home:  '*Non  est  curiosus,  quin  idem  sit 
malevolus."* 

Men  of  noble  birth  are  noted  to  be  envious  towards 
new  men  when  they  rise;  for  the  distance  is  altered ; 
and  it  is  like  a  deceit  of  the  eye,  that  when  others 
come  on  they  think  themselves  go  back. 

Deformed  persons  and  eunuchs,  and  the  old  men 
and  bastards,  are  envious :  for  he  that  cannot  possi- 
bly mend  his  own  case,  will  do  what  he  can  to  im- 
pair another's;  except  these  defects  light  upon  a 
very, brave  and  heroic  nature,  which  thinketh  to 
make  his  natural  wants  part  of  his  honor ;  in  that  it 
should  be  said,  '*  That  a  eunuch,  or  a  lame  man,  did 
such  great  matters,"  affecting  the  honor  of  a  miracle : 
as  it  was  in  Narses^  the  eunuch,  and  Agcsilaus  and 
Tamerlane,*  that  were  lame  men. 

The  same  is  the  case  of  men  that  rise  afler  calami- 
ties and  misfortunes ;  for  they  are  as  men  fallen  out 
vrith  the  times,  and  think  other  men's  harms  a  re- 
demption of  their  own  sufferings. 

They  that  desire  to  excel  in  too  many  matters,  out 
of  levity  and  vain-glory,  are  ever  envious,  for  they 
cannot  want  work :  it  being  impossible,  but  many, 
in  some  one  of  those  things,  should  surpass  them ; 
which  was  the  character  of  Adrian  the  emperor,  that 
mortally  envied  poets  and  painters,  and  artificers  in 
works,  wherein  he  had  a  vein  to  excel. 

Lastly,  near  kinsfolk  and  fellows  in  office,  and  those 
that  have  been  bred  together,  are  more  apt  to  envy 
their  equals  when  they  are  raised ;  for  it  doth  upbraid 
unto  them  their  own  fortunes,  and  pointeth  at  them, 
and  cometh  oftener  into  their  remembrance,  and  in- 

»>  To  be  even  with  him. 

c  "There is  no  persona  busy-body  but  what  he  IslU- 
natured  too."  This  passage  Is  from  the  Stiohus  of  Plan- 
tus. 

4i  Narses  superseded  Belisarius  In  the  command  of  the 
armies  of  Italy,  by  the  orders  of  the  Emperor  Justinian. 
He  defeated  Totlla,  the  king  of  the  Goths  (who  had  taken 
Home),  In  a  decisive  engagement,  In  which  the  latter  was 
slain.  He  governed  Italy  with  consummate  ability  for  thir- 
teen years,  when  be  was  angratefuUy  recalled  by  Justin 
the  Second,  the  successor  of  Justinian. 

•  Tamerlane,  or  Timour,  was  a  native  of  Samaroand,of 
which  territory  he  was  elected  emperor.  He  overran 
Persia,  Georgia,  Hlndostan,  and  captured  Bajazet,  the 
valiant  Sultan  of  the  Turks,  at  the  battle  of  Angora,  140t, 
whom  he  Is  said  to  have  inclosed  In  a  cage  of  Iron.  His 
conquests  extended  from  the  Irtish  and  Volga  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  and  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Grecian  Archl. 
polago.  While  preparing  for  the  invasion  of  China,  be 
died,  m  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  A.  D.  1406.  He  was  tall 
and  corpulent  In  person,  but  was  maimed  In  one  hand 
aiyi  lamo  OD  the  right  side. 
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cnrreth  likewise  more  into  the  note*  of  others;  and 
envy  ever  redoubleth  from  speech  and  fame.  Cain's 
envy  was  tlie  more  vile  and  malignant  towards  his 
brother  Abel,  because  when  his  sacrifice  was  better 
aocepted,  there  was  nobody  to  look  on.  Thus  much 
for  those  that  are  apt  to  envy. 

Concerning  those  that  are  more  or  less  sirt)ject  to 
envy :  First,  persons  of  eminent  virtue,  when  they 
are  advanced,  are  less  envied,  for  their  fortune  seemeth 
but  due  unto  them ;  and  no  man  envieth  the  pay- 
ment of  a  debt,  but  rewards  and  liberality  rather. 
Again,  envy  is  ever  joined -with  the  comparing  of  a 
man's  self,  and  where  there  is  no  comparison,  no 
envy;  and  therefore  kings  are  not  envied  but  by 
kings.  Nevertheless,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  unworthy 
persons  are  most  envied  at  their  first  coming  in,  and 
afterwards  overcome  it  better ;  whereas,  contrariwise, 
persons  of  w^orth  and  merit  are  most  envied  when 
their  fortune  continueth  long;  for  by  that  time, 
though  their  virtue  be  the  same,  yet  it  hath  not  the 
same  lustre  ;  for  fresh  men  grow  up  that  darken  it. 

Persons  of  noble  blood  are  less  envied  in  their  ris- 
ing; for  it  seemeth  but  right  done  to  their  birth ;  be- 
sides, th^re  seemeth  not  so  much  added  to  their  for- 
tune ;  and  envy  is  as  the  snmbeams,  that  beat  hotter 
upon  a  bank  or  steep  rising  ground,  than  npon  a  flat ; 
and,  for  the  same  reason,  those  that  are  advanced  by 
degrees  are  less  envied  than  those  that  are  advanced 
suddenly,  and  "  per  saltum."* 

Those  that  have  joined  with  their  honor  great 
travels,  cares,  or  perils,  are  less  subject  to  envy ;  for 
men  think  that  they  earn  their  honors  hardly,  and 
pity  them  sometimes  ;  and  pity  ever  healeth  envy : 
wherefore  yon  shall  observe,  that  the  more  deep  and 
sober  sort  of  politic  persons,  in  their  greatness,  are 
ever  bemoaning  themselves  what  a  life  they  lead, 
chanting  a  "  quanta  patimur;'"*  not  that  they  feel 
it  so,  but  only  to  abate  the  edge  of  envy :  but  this 
is  to  be  understood  of  business  that  is  laid  upon  men, 
and  not  such  as  they  call  unto  themselves ;  for  noth- 
ing increaseth  envy  more  than  an  unnecessary  and 
ambitious  engrossing  of  business :  and  nothing  doth 
extinguish  envy  more  than  for  a  great  person  to  pre- 
serve all  other  inferior  officers  in  their  full  rights  and 
pre-eminences  of  their  {ilaoes;  for,  by  that  means, 
there  be  so  many  screens  between  him  and  envy. 

Above  all,  those  are  most  subject  to  envy,  which 
carry  the  greatness  of  their  fortunes  in  an  insolent 
and  proud  manner:  being  never  well  but  while  they 
are  showing  how  great  they  are,  either  by  outward 
pomp,  or  by  triumphing  over  all  opposition  or  com- 
petition: whereas  wise  men  will  rather  do  sacrifice 
to  envy,  in  suffering  themselves,  sometimes  of  pur- 
pose, to  be  crossed  and  overborne  in  things  that  do 
not  much  concern  them.  Nothwithstanding  so  much 
is  true,  that  the  carriage  of  greatness  in  a  plain  and 
open  manner  (so  it  be  without  arrogancy  and  vain- 
glory) doth  draw  less  envy  than  if  it  be  in  a  more 
crafty  and  cunning  fashion  ;  for  in  that  course  a  man 
doth  but  disavow  fortune,  and  seemeth  to  be  con- 
scious of  his  own  want  in  worth,  and  doth  but  teach 
others  to  envy  him. 

Lastly,  to  conclude  this  part,  as  we  said  in  the  be- 
ginning that  the  act  of  envy  had  somewhat  in  it  of 
witchcraft,  so  there  is  no  other  cure  of  envy  but  the 
cure  of  witchcraft ;  and  that  is,  to  remove  the  lot 
(as  they  call  it),  and  to  lay  it  upon  another;  for 
which  purpose  the  wiser  sort  of  great  persons  bring 
in  ever  upon  the  stage  somebody  upon  whom  to  de- 
rive the  envy  that  would  come  upon  themselves; 

r  Oomee  under  the  observation. 

By  a  leap,"  i.  e.  over  the  taeads'of  others. 


k  "  How  vast  t/us  evils  we  endure." 


sometimes  npon  ministeis  and  servants,  aometine 
upon  colleagues  and  associates,  and  the  like ;  and,  ftir 
that  turn,  there  are  never  wanting  some  perfsocs  t :' 
violent  and  undertaking  natures,  who,  so  they  nuy 
have  power  and  business,  will  take  it  at  any  c(»t 

Now,  to  speak  of  public  envy :  there  is  yet  aomf 
good  in  public  envy,  whereas  in  private  there  is  Done: 
for  public  envy  is  as  an  ostracism,'  thateclipeeth  mm 
when  they  get  too  great ;  and  therefore  it  is  a  bridle 
also  to  great  ones,  to  keep  them  within  bouDda. 

This  envy,  being  in  the  Latin  word  "  invidia,** 
goeth  in  the  modem  languages  by  the  name  of  dis- 
contentment ;  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  handling 
sedition.  It  is  a  disease  in  a  state  like  to  infection; 
for  as  infection  spreadeth  upon  that  which  is  sonnd, 
and  tainteth  it,  so,  when  envy  is  gotten  once  into  a 
state,  it  traduceth  even  the  best  actions  thereof,  and 
tumeth  them  "into  an  ill  odor;  and  therefore  therein 
little  won  by  intermingling  of  plausible  actions;  for 
that  doth  argue  but  a  weakness  and  fear  of  envr. 
which  hurteth  so  much  the  more,  as  it  is  likewtK 
usual  in  infections,  which,  if  you  fear  them,  yon  call 
them  upon  you. 

This  public  envy  seemeth  to  beat  chiefly  upra 
principal  officers  or  ministers,  rather  than  npon  king^ 
and  estates  themselve&  But  this  is  a  sure  rule,  tluit 
if  the  envy  upon  the  minister  be  great,  when  the 
cause  of  it  In  him  is  small ;  or  if  the  envy  be  general 
in  a  manner  upon  all  the  ministers  of  an  estate,  then 
the  envy  (though  hidden)  is  truly  upon  tbe  stabe 
itself.  And  so  much  of  public  envy  or  discontent- 
ment, and  the  difference  thereof  from  private  cnTy, 
which  was  handled  in  the  first  place. 

We.will  add  this  in  general,  touching  the  affection 
of  envy,  that  of  all  other  affections  it  is  the  most  im- 
portune and  continual ;  for  of  other  affections  there 
is  occasion  given  but  now  and  then ;  and  therefore  it 
was  well  said,  "  Invidia  festos  dies  non  agit  :"*  for  it 
is  ever  working  upon  some  or  other.  And  it  is  also 
noted,  that  love  and  envy  do  make  a  man  pine,  which 
other  affections  do  not,  because  they  are  not  so  am- 
tinual.  It  is  also  the  vilest  affection,  and  the  most 
depraved ;  for  which  cause  it  is  the  proper  attribote 
of  the  devil,  who  is  called  **  The  envious  man,  that 
soweth  tares  amongst  the  wheat  by  night  f^  as  it 
always  cometh  to  pass  that  envy  worketh  subtileiy. 
and  in  the  dark,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  good  thinpi 
such  as  is  the  wheat. 


X.— OF  LOVE. 

The  stage  is  more  beholding  to  love  thm  the  life 
of  man ;  for  as  to  the  stage,  love  is  ever  matter  of 
comedies,  and  now  and  then  of  tragedies ;  bat  in 
life  it  doth  much  mischief,  sometimes  like  a  Siren, 
sometimes  like  a  Fury.  Yon  may  obserre,  that 
amongst  all  the  great  and  worthy  persons  (whereof 
the  memory  remaineth,  either  ancient  or  recent), 
there  is  not  one  that  hath  been  transported  to  the 
mad  degree  of  love,  which  shows  that  great  spoits 
and  great  business  do  keep  out  this  weakpanion. 
You  must  except,  nevertheless,  Marcus  Antoniaa.the 
half  partner  of  the  empire  of  Kome,  and  Appins 


i  He  probably  alludes  to  the  custom  of  the  Atbeniaiii» 
who  frequently  ostracised  or  banished  by  vote  their  pub* 
llo  men,  lest  they  should  become  too  powerful. 

k  From  "  in  "  and  "  video,"  "  to  look  upon; "  witk 
ence  to  the  so-called  *'  evil  eye  '*  of  the  envkNis. 

I  "Envy  keeps  no  holidays." 

m  See  St  Matthew  xiii. ». 
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Claadins,*  the  Decemvir  and  lawgiver;  whereof  the 
tbrmer  was  indeed  a  volaptaous  man,  and  inordinate ; 
bnt  the  latter  was  an  austere  and  wise  man:  and 
theref<He  it  seems  (though  rarely)  that  love  can  find 
entranee,  not  only  into  an  open  heart,  bnt  also  into 
a  heart  well  fortified,  if  watch  be  not  well  kept.    It 
is  a  poor  saying  of  Epicurus,  "  Satis  magnum  alter 
alteri  theatrum  sumus :  "^  as  if  man,  made  for  the 
contemplation  of  heaven  and  all  noble  objects,  should 
do  nothing  but  kneel  before  a  little  idol,  and  make 
himself  sabject,  though  not  of  the  mouth  (as  beassb 
are),  yet  of  the  eye,  which  was  given  him  for  higher 
purposes.    It  is  a  strange  thing  to  note  the  excess  of 
this  passion,  and  how  it  braves  the  natare  and  value 
of  things  by  this,  that  the  speaking  in  a  perpetual 
hyperbole  is  comely  in  nothing  but  in  love ;  neither 
is  it  merelv  in  the  phrase ;  for  whereas  it  hath  been 
well  said,  ^'  That  the  arch  flatterer,  with  whom  all 
the  petty  flatterers  have  intelligence,  is  a  man's  self;" 
certainly  the  lover  is  more;  for  there  was  never 
proud  man  thought  so  absurdly  well  of  himself  as 
the  lover  doth  of  the  person  loved ;  and  therefore  it 
was  well  said,  *^  That  it  is  impossible  to  love  and  to 
be  wise."    Neither  doth  this  weakness  appear    to 
others  only,  and  not  to  the  party  loved,  but  to  the 
loved  most  of  all,  except  the  love  be  reciprocal ;  for 
it  is  a  true  rule,  that  love  is  ever  rewarded,  either 
with  the  reciprocal,  or  with  an  inward  and  secret  con- 
tempt ;  by  how  much  the  more  men  ought  to  beware 
of  this  passion,  which  loseth  not  only  other  things, 
bat  itself.     As  for  the  other  losses,  the  poet's  rela- 
tion* doth  well  figure  them:  "That  he  that  preferred 
Helena,  quitted  the  gifts  of  Juno  and  Pallas;  "  for 
whosoever  esteemeth  too  much  of  amorous  affection, 
quitteth  both  riches  and  wisdom.    This  passion  hath 
his  floods  in  the  very  times  of  weakness,  which  are, 
great  prosperity  and  great  adversity,  though  this  lat- 
ter hath  been  less  observed;  both  which  times  kindle 
love,  and  make  it  more  fervent,  and  therefore  show 
it  to  be  the  child  of  folly.    They  do  best  who,  if  they 
cannot  but  admit  love,  yet  make  it  keep  quarter,  and 
sever  it  wholly  from  their  serious  afiairs  and  actions 
of  life ;  forif  it  check  once  with  business,  it  troubleth 
men's  fortunes,  and  maketh  men  that  they  can  nowise 
be  true  to  their  own  ends.   I  know.not  how,  bnt  mar- 
tial men  are  given  to  love:  I  think  it  is,  but  as  they 
are  given  to  wine,  for  perils  commonly  ask  to  be  paid 
in  pleasures.    There  is  in  man's  nature  a  secret  in- 
clination and  motion  towards  love  of  others,  which, 
if  it  be  not  spent  upon  some  one  or  a  few,  doth  nat- 
nrally  spread  itself  towards  many,  and  maketh  men 
become  humane  and  charitable,  as  it  is  seen  some- 
times  in    friars.     Nuptial  love   maketh    mankind, 
friendly  love  perfecteth  it,  bat  wanton  love  cormpt- 
eth  and  embaseth  it. 


*He  inkraitously  attempted  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
person  of  Virginia,  who  was  killed  by  her  father  Viririn- 
lus,  to  prevent  her  from  falling  a  victim  to  his  lust  This 
orcumstance  caused  the  fall  of  the  Decemvir  at  Rome, 
who  had  been  employed  in  f  raminfr  the  code  of  laws  af- 
Jwwarda  known  as  "The  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables." 
™y  narrowly  escaped  being  burnt  alive  by  the  infuri- 
wed  populace. 

b  "We  are  a  suflicient  theme  for  contemplation,  the  one 
lor  the  other  "  Pope  seems,  notwithstanding  this  censure 
ot  Baoon,  to  have  been  of  the  same  opinion  with  Epicu- 

"Know  then  thyself,  presume  not  God  to  scan. 
The  proper  study  for  mankind  is  man." 

Emay  on  3fan,  Ep.  11. 1, 2. 

Indeol  U^Td  Baoon  eemsto  have  misunderstood  the  say- 
ing Bof  Bpfcurus  wh  did  not  mean  to  recommend  man  as 
jne  oeole  object  of  he  bodily  vision,  but  as  the  proper 
theme  for  mental  contemplation.  ^ 

iJ5!LI®i^"*>®retothe  judgment  of  Paris,  mentioned 
BJ  (md  ha  his  Epistles,  of  the  Heroines. 


XI.— OF  GREAT  PLACE, 

Mkn  in  great  place  are  thrice  servants — servants 
of  the  sovereign  or  state,  servants  of  fame,  and  ser- 
vants of   business;    so  as  they  have  no  freedom, 
neither  in  their  persons,  nor  in  their  actions,  nor  in 
their  times.    It  is  a  strange  desire  to  seek  power  and 
to  lose  liberty ;  or  to  seek  power  over  others,  and  to 
lose  power  over  a  man's  self.    The  rising  unib  place 
is  laborious,  and  by  pains  men  come  to  greater  pains ; 
and  it  is  sometimes  base,  and  by  indignities  men 
come  to  dignities.    The  standing  is  slippery,  and  the 
regress  is  either  a  downfall,  or  at  least  an  eclipse, 
which  is  a  melancholy  thing:   '^Cum  non  sis  qui 
fueris,  non  esse  cur  velis  vivere,"*    Nay,  retire  men 
cannot  when  they  would,  neither  will  they  when  it 
were  reason ;  but  are  impatient  of  privateness  even 
in  age  and  sickness,  which  require  the  shadow ;  like 
old  townsmen,  that  will  be  still  sitting  at  their  street- 
door,  though  thereby  they  .offer  age  to  scorn.    Cer- 
tainly great  persons  had  need  to  borrow  other  men's 
opinions  to  think  themselves  happy ;  for  if   they 
judge  by  their  own  feeling,  they  cannot  find  it:  but 
if  they  think  with  themselves  what  other  men  think 
of  them,  and  that  other  men  would  fain  be  as  they 
are,  then  they  are  happy  as  it  were  by  report,  when, 
perhaps,  they  find  the  contrary  within ;  for  they  are 
the  first  that  find  their  own  griefs,  though  they  be 
the  last  that  find  |their  own  faults.    Certainly  men 
in  great  fortunes  are  strangers  to  themselves,  and 
while  they  are  in  the  puzzle  of  business  they  have 
no  time  to  tend  their  health  either  of  body  or  mind. 
*'  Illi  mors  gravis  incubat,  qni  notua  nimis  omnibns, 
ignotus  moritur  sibL"  ^    In  place  there  is  license  to 
do  good  and  evil ;  whereof  the  latter  is  a  curse :  for 
in  evil  the  best  condition  is  not  to  will,  the  second' 
not  to  can.    But  power  to  do  good  is  the  true  and 
lawful  end  of  aspiring;  for  good  thoughts,  though 
God  accept  them,  yei^  towar&  men  are  little  better 
than  good  dreams,  except  they  be  put  in  act ;  and 
that  cannot  be  without  power  and  place,  as  the  van- 
tage   and    commanding   ground.    Merit  and    good 
works  is  the  end  of  man's  motion ;  and  conscience 
of  the  same  is  ths  accomplishment  of  man's  rest :  for 
if  a  man  can  be  partaker  of  God's  theatre,  he  shall 
likewise  be  partaker  of  God's  rest.    "  £t  con  versus 
Deus,  nt  aspiceret  opera,  quee  fecerunt  manus  sua), 
vidit  quod  omnia  essent  bona  nimis;'"'  and  then  the 
Sabbath. 

In  the  discharge  of  thy  place  set  before  thee  the 
best  examples ;  for  imitation  is  a  globe  of  precepts; 
and  after  a  time  set  before  thee  thine  own  example ; 
and  examine  thyself  strictly  whether  thou  didst  not 
best  at  first.  Neglect  not  also  the  examples  of  those 
that  have  carried  themselves  ill  in  Uie  same  place; 
not  to  set  off  thyself  by  taxing  their  memory,  but  to 
direct  thyself  what  to  avoid.  Reform,  therefore, 
without  bravery  or  scandal  of  former  times  and  per- 
sons; but  yet  set  it  down  to  thyself,  as  well  to  create 
good  precedents  as  to  follow  them.  Reduce  things 
to  the  first  institution,  and  observe  wherein  and  how 
they  have  degenerated ;  but  yet  ask  counsel  of  both 
times — of  the  ancient  time  what  is  best,  and  of  the 
latter  time  what  is  fittest.  8eek  to  make  thy  course 
regular,  that  men  may  know  beforehand  what  they 
may  expect ;  but  be  not  too  positive  and  peremptory ; 
and  express  thyself  well  when  thou  digressest  from 
thy  rule.    Preserve  the  right  of  thy  place,  but  stir 


a  **B1noe  you  are  not  what  you  were,  there  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  wish  to  live." 

»» "Death  presses  heavily  upon  him,  who,  well-known  to 
all  others,  dies  unknown  to  himself." 

0  "And  God  turned  to  behold  the  works  which  his  hands 
had  made,  and  he  saw  that  everything  was  very  good."— 
SeeGen.  i.  ai. 
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not  questions  of  jarisdiction ;  and  rather  assume  thy 
right  in  silence,  \and  "de  facto,'^  than  voice  it  with 
claims  and  challenges.  Preserve  likewise  the  rights 
of  inferior  places ;  and  think  it  more  honor  to  direct 
in  chief  than  to  he  busj  in  all.  Embrace  and  invite 
helps  and  advices  touching  the  execution  of  thy 
place ;  and  do  not  drive  away  such  as  bring  thee  in- 
formation as  meddlers,  but  accept  of  them  in  good 
part.  The  vices  of  authority  are  chiefly  four :  delays, 
corruption,  roughness  and  facility.  For  delays  give 
easy  access ;  keep  times  appointed ;  go  through  with 
that  which  is  in  hand,  and  interlace  not  busiuess  but 
of  necessity.  For  corruption,  do  not  only  bind  thine 
own  hands  or  thy  servant's  hands  from  taking,  but 
bind  the  hands  of  suitors  also  from  offering  ;  for  in- 
tegrity used  doth  the  one;  but  integrity  professed, 
and  with  a  manifest  detestation  of  bribery,  doth  the 
other ;  and  avoid  not  only  the  fault,  but  the  suspi- 
cion. Whosoever  is  found  variable,  and  changeth 
manifestly  without  manifest  cause,  giveth  suspicion 
of  corruption :  therefore,  always  when  thou  changest 
thine  opinion  or  course,  profess  it  plainly,  and  declare 
it,  together  with  the  reasons  that  move  thee  to  change, 
and  do  not  think  to  steal  it.  A  servant  or  a  favorite, 
if  he  be  inward,  and  no  other  apparent  cause  of 
esteem,  is  commonly  thought  but  a  by-way  to  close 
corruption.  For  roughness,  it  is  a  ne^less  cause  of 
disoontent:  severity  breedeth  fear,  but  roughness 
breedeth  hate.  Even  reproofs  from  authority  ought 
to  be  grave>  and  not  taunting.  As  for  facility,*  it  is 
worse  than  bribery;  for  bribes  come  but  now  and 
then ;  but  if  importunity  or  idle  respects^  lead  a  man, 
he  shall  never  be-tvithout ;  as  Solomon  saith,  "To  re- 
spect persons  is  not  good;  for  such  a  man  will  trans- 
gress for  a  piece  of  bread.*'* 

It  is  most  true  that  was  anciently  spoken ;  "A  place 
showeth  the  man  ;  and  it  showeth  some  to  the  better 
and  some  to  t^e  worse  : "  "Omnium  consensu  capax 
imperii,  nisi  imperasset,"^  saith  Tacitus  of  Galba; 
but  of  Vespasian  he  saith,  "  Bolus  imx>erantium,  Yes- 
pasianus  mutatus  in  melius  ;"*  though  the , one  was 
meant  of  sufficiency,  the  other  of  manners  and  affec- 
tion. It  is  an  assured  sign  of  a  worthy  and  generous 
spirit,  whom  honor  amends ;  for  honor  is,  or  should 
be,  the  place  of  virtue ;  and  as  in  nature  things  move 
violently  to  their  place,  and  calmly  in  their  place,  so 
virtue  in  ambition  is  violent,  in  authority  settled  and 
calm.  All  rising  to  great  place  is  by  a  winding  stair ; 
and  if  there  be  factions,  it  is  good  to  side  a  man^s 
self  whilst  he  is  in  the  rising,  and  to  balance  himself 
when  he  is  placed.  Use  the  memory  of  thy  prede- 
cessor fairly  and  tenderly ;  for  if  thou  dost  not,  it  is 
a  debt  will  sure  be  paid  when  thou  art  gone.  If  thou 
have  colleagues,  respect  them ;  and  rather  call  them 
when  they  look  not  for  it,  than  exclude  them  when 
they  have  reason  to  look  to  be  called.  Be  not  too 
sensible  or  too  remembering  of  thy  place  in  conversa- 
tion and  private  answers  to  suitors ;  but  let  it  rather 
be  said,  "  When  he  sits  in  place,  he  is  another  man.'* 


XII.— OF  BOLDNESS. 

It  is  a  trivial  grammar-school  text,  but  yet  worthy 
a  wise  man's  consideration.  Question  was]  asked  oi 
Demosthenes,  what  was  the  chief  part  of  an  orator? 

<i  "As  a  matter  of  course." 

•  Too  frreat  easiness  of  access. 

>  Predilections  that  are  undeserved. 

ft  Proverbs  xxvfii.  21.  The  whole  passai^  stands  thus 
in  our  version:— "He  that  maketh  baste  to  be  rloh  shall 
not  be  innocent.  To  have  respect  of  persons  is  not  good; 
for,  for  a  piece  of  bread  that  man  will  transfirress." 

h  "By  the  consent  of  all  he  was  fit  to  govern,  if  he  had 
not  governed." 

i  "Of  the  emperors,  Vespasian  alone  changed  for  the 
better  after  his  occewion.** 


he  answered.  Action  :  what  next  ? — AcUon :  what 
next  again  ? — Action.  He  said  it  that  knew  it  best, 
and  had  by  nature  himself  no  advantage  in  that  lie 
commended.  A  strange  thing,  that  that  part  of  an 
orator  which  is  but  superficial,  and  rather  the  virtue 
of  a  player,  should  be  placed  so  high  above  tho^e 
other  noble  parts  of  invention,  elocution,  and  the 
rest ;  nay,  almost  alone,  as  if  it  were  all  in  all.  But 
the  reason  is  plain.  There  is  in  human  nature  gen- 
erally  more  of  the  fool  than  of  the  wise ;  and  there- 
fore those  faculties  by  which  the  foolish  port  of  men^ 
minds  is  taken  are  most  potent.  Wondertiil-like  b 
the  case  of  boldness  in  civil  business;  what  fint?— 
boldness;  what  second  and  third? — ^boldneas:  and 
yet  boldness  is  a  child  of  ignorance  and  boseneas,  far 
inferior  to  other  parts:  but^  nevtrtbi-less,  it  doth  fas- 
cinate, and  bind  hand  and  foot  those  tliat  are  either 
shallow  in  judgment  or  weak  in  courage,  which  are 
the  greatest  part;  yea,  and  prevaileth  witli  wise  men 
at  weak  times ;  therefore  we  see  it  hath  dobe  won- 
ders in  popular  states,  but  with  senates  and  princes 
less ;  and  more,  ever  upon  the  fint  entrance  of  hM 
persons  into  action  than  soon  after;  for  boldness  is 
an  ill  keeper  of  promise.  Surely  as  there  are  moun- 
tebanks for  the  natural  body,  so  are  there  mounte- 
banks for  the  politic  body ;  men  that  undertake  great 
cures,  and  perhaps  have  been  lucky  in  two  or  three 
experiments,  but  want  the  grounds  of  science,  and 
therefore  cannot  hold  out;  nay,  you  shall  see  a  bold 
fellow  many  times  do  Mahomef^  mirade.  Mahomet 
made  the  people  believe  that  he  would  call  a  hill  to 
him,  and  from  the  top  of  it  offer  np  hia  prayers  for 
the  observers  of  his  law.  The  people  assembled: 
Mahomet  called  the  hill  to  come  to  him  again  and 
again ;  and  when  the  hill  stood  still,  he  was  nevrr  a 
whit  abashed,  but  said,  "  If  the  hill  w^ill  not  eome  to 
Mahomet,  Mahomet  will  go  to  the  hill."  So  these 
men,  when  they  have  promised  great  matters  and 
failed  most  shameftilly,  yet  (if  they  have  the  per- 
fection of  boldness)  they  will  but  slight  it  oxer,  and 
make  a  turn,  and  no  more  ado.  Certainly  to  men  of 
great  judgment,  bold  persons  are  a  sport  to  b^old; 
nay,  and  to  the  vulgar  also  boldness  hath  somewhat 
of  the  ridiculous ;  for  if  absurdity  be  the  sobject  id 
laughter,  doubt  you  not  but  great  boldness  is  seldom 
without  some  ahsiirdity ;  especially  it  is  a  sport  to 
see  when  a  bold  fellow  is  out  of  countenance,  for  that 
puts  his  face  into  a  most  shrunken  and  wooden  pos- 
ture, as  needs  it  must ;  for  in  bashfulnesa  the  spirits 
do  a  little  go  and  come ;  but  with  bold  men,  upon 
like  occasion,  they  stand  at  a  stay ;  like  a  stale  at 
chess,  where  it  is  no  mate,  but  yet  the  game  cannot 
stir:  but  this  last  were  fitter  for  a  satire  than  for  a 
serious  observation.  This  is  well  to  be  weighed,  that 
boldness  is  ever  blind ;  for  it  seeth  not  dangers  and 
inconveniences:  therefore  it  is  ill  in  counsel,  good  in 
execution ;  so  that  the  right  use  of  bold  persons  is, 
that  they  never  OMnmatid  in  chief,  but  be  secoDds  and 
under  the  direction  of  others;  for  in  counsel  it  is 
good  to  see  dangers,  and  in  execution  not  to  see  them 
except  they  be  very  great 


XIII.-OF  GOODNESS,  AND  GOODNESS  OF 

NATURE. 

I  TAKE  goodness  in  this  sense,  the  affecting  of  the 
weal  of  men,  which  is  that  the  Grecians  call  '^philan- 
thropia; "  and  the  word  humanity  (as  it  is  used)  is  a 
little  too  light  to  express  it  Goodness  I  call  the 
habit,  and  goodness  of  nature  the  inclination.  Thi^ 
of  all  virtues  and  dignities  of  the  mind,  is  the  great- 
est, being  the  character  of  the  Deity :  and  without  it 
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man  is  a  busy,  raischievoas,  wretched  thing,  no  bet- 
ter than  a  kind  of  vermin.  Goodness  answers  to  the 
theological  virtue  charity,  and  admits  no  excess  but 
error.  The  desire  of  power  in  excess  caused  the 
angels  to  fall;*  the  desire  of  knowledge  in  excess 
caused  man  to  iall :  but  in  charity  there  is  no  excess, 
neither  can  angel  or  man  oome  in  danger  by  it.  The 
inclination  to  goodness  is  imprinted  deeply  in  the 
nature  of  man;  insomuch,  that  if  it  issue  not  towards 
men,  it  will  take  unto  otiier  living  creatures;  as  it  is 
seen  in  the  Turks,  a  cruel  people,  who  nevertheless 
are  kind  to  beasts,  and  give  alms  to  dogs  and  birds ; 
insomuch  as  Busbechius^  reporteth,  a  Christian  boy 
in  Ck>nstantiuople  had  like  to  have  been  stoned  for 
gagging  in  a  waggishness  a  long-billed  fowl.*'  Errors, 
indeed,  in  this  virtue,  of  goodness  or  charity,  may  be 
committed.  The  Italians  have  an  ungracious  proverb, 
"Tanto  buon  che  val  niente: " — **So  good,  that  he  is 
good  for  nothing :  ^'  and  one  of  the  doctors  of  Italy, 
Nicholas  Machiavel,^  had  the  confidence  to  put  in 
writing,  almost  in  plain  terms,  "  That  the  Christian 
faith  had  given  up  good  men  in  prey  to  those  that 
are  tyrannical  and  unjust ; "  which  he  spake,  because, 
indeed,  there  was  never  law,  or  sect,  or  opinion  did 
so  much  magnify  goodness  as  the  Christian  reliG:ion 
doth :  therefore,  to  avoid  the  scandal  and  the  danger 
both,  it  is  good  to  take  knowledge  of  the  errors  of  a 
habit  so  excellent.  Seek  the  good  of  other  men,  but 
be  not  in  bondage  to  their  faces  or  fancies ;  for  that 
is  but  facility  or  softness,  which  taketh  an  honest 
mind  prisoner.  Neither  give  thou  iEsop's  cock  a 
gem,  who  would  be  better  pleased  and  happier  if  he 

•  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  passage  suggested  Pope's 
beautiful  lines  in  the  Essay  <fn  Man,  Ep.  1.  J25-& 

^'Pride  still  is  aiming  at  the  blest  abodes. 
Men  would  be  angels,  angels  would  be  gods. 
Aspiring  to  be  goos,  if  angels  fell. 
Aspiring  to  be  angels,  men  rebeL** 

b  Auger  Gislen  Busbeo,  or  Busbequlus,  a  learned  trav- 
eller, bom  at  Gomines,  in  Flanders,  in  ISSH,  He  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Bmperor  Ferdinand  as  ambassador  to  the 
oultan  Solyman  11.  He  was  afterwards  ambassador  to 
France,  where  he  died  in  159S  His  ^'Letters"  relative  to 
his  travels  in  the  East,  which  are  written  in  Latin,  con- 
tain much  interesting  information.  They  were  the  pocket 
oompanion  of  Qibbon,  and  are  highly  praised  by  him. 

In  this  instance  the  stork  or  crane  was  probably  pro- 
tected not  on  the  abstract  grounds  mentioned  in  the  text, 
but  for  reasons  of  state  policy  and  gratitude  combined. 
In  Eastern  climates  the  cranes  and  dogs  are  far  more  effi- 
cacious than  human  agencv  in  removing  fllth  and  offal, 
and  thereby  diminishing  the  chances  of  pestilence.  Super- 
stition, also,  may  have  formed  another  motive,  as  we 
learn  from  a  letter  written  from  Adrianople  by  Lady 
Montagu,  ia  1718,  that  storks  were  '*held  there  in  a  sort  of 
rpli^ous  reverence,  because  they  are  supposed  to  make 
eveiy  winter  the  pilgrimage  to  Aiccca.  T\>  say  truth,  they 
are  the  liappiest  subjects  under  the  Turkish  government, 
and  are  so  sensible  of  their  privileges,  that  they  walk  the 
streets  without  fear,  and  generally  build  their  nests  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  houses.  Happy  are  those  whoso  houses 
are  so  distinguished,  as  the  vulgar  Turks  are  perfectly 

Eersuaded  that  they  will  not  bo  that  year  attacked  either 
y  fire  or  pestilence  "  8torksare  still  protected  by  mu- 
nicipal law  in  Holland,  and  roam  unmolested  about  the 
rjarket-places. 

<iNioolo  Machiavelli,  a  Florentine  statesman.  He  wrote 
"Discourses  on  the  first  Decade  of  Livy,"  which  were  con- 
spicuous for  their  liberality  of  sentiment,  and  just  and 
? profound  reflections.  This  work  was  succeeded  by  bis 
amous  treatise,  "II  Principe,"— "The  Prince,"  his  pat- 
ron, Csesar  Borgia,  being  the  model  of  the  perfect  prince 
there  described  by  him.  The  whole  scope  of  this  work  is 
oirected  to  one  object— the  maintenance  of  power,  how- 
ever acquired.  Though  its  precepts  are  no  doubt  based 
upon  the  actual  practice  of  the  Italian  politicians  df  that 
cay,  it  has  been  suggested  by  some  writers  that  the  work 
was  a  covert  exposure  of  the  deformity  of  the  shocking 
maxims  that  it  professes  to  Inculcate.  The  question  of 
hnmotlves  has  been  much  discussed,  and  is  still  consid- 
ered open.  The  word  "Machiavellism"  has,  however, 
been  adopted  to  denote  all  that  is  deformed,  insincere, 
aoa  perfidious  in  politics.    Ho  died  in  great  poverty,  in 


had  had  a  barley-corn.  The  example  of  God  teach- 
eth  the  lesson  truly ;  ^*  He  sendeth  his  rain^  and  mak- 
eth  his  sun  to  shine  upon  the  just  and  the  Unjust;  "* 
but  he  doth  not  rain  wealth,  nor  shine  honor  and  vir* 
tue  upon  men  equally :  common  benefits  arc  to  be 
communicate  with  all,  but  peculiar  benetits  with 
choice.  And  beware  how  in  making  the  portraiture 
thou  breakeat  the  pattern ;  for  divinity  maketh  the 
love  of  ourselves  the  pattern :  the  love  of  our  neigh- 
bors but  the  poriraiture:  ''Sell  all  thou  hast,  and 
give  it  to  the  poor,  and  follow  me : '''  but  sell  not  all 
thou  hast  except  thou  oome  and  follow  me ;  th^t  is, 
except  then  have  a  vocation  wherein  thou  mayst  do 
as  much  good  with  little  means  as  with  great ;  for 
otherwise,  in  feeding  the  streams,  thou  driest  the 
fountain.  Neither  is  there  only  a  habit  of  goodness 
directed  by  right  reason ;  but  there  is  in  some  men, 
even  in  nature,  a  disposition  towards  it ;  a£,  on  the 
other  side,  there  is  a  natural  malignity :  for  there  be 
that  in  their  nature  do  not  affect  the  good  of  others. 
The  lighter  sort  of  malignity  tumeth  but  to  a  cross- 
ness, or  frowardness,  or  aptness  to  oppose,  or  diihcile- 
ness,  or  the  like ;  but  the  deei)er  sort  to  envy,  and 
mere  mischief.  Such  men  in  other  men's  calamities, 
are,  as  it  were,  in  season,  and  are  ever  on  the  loading 
part:  not  so  good  as  the  dog3  that  licked  Lazarus' 
sores,*  but  like  fliea  that  are  still  buzzing  upon  any- 
thing that  is  raw ;  misanthxopi,  that  make  it  their 
practice  to  bring  men  to  the  bough,  and  yet  have 
never  a  tree  for  the  purpose  in  their  gardens,  as 
Timon^  had :  such  dispositions  are  the  very  errors  of 
human  nature,  and  yet  they  are  the  tittest  timber  to 
make  great  politics  of;  like  to  knee  timber,^  that  is 
good  for  ships  that  are  ordained  to  he  tossed,  but  not 
for  building  houses  that  shall  stand  firm.  The  parts 
and  signs  of  goodness  are  many.  If  a  man  be  gra- 
cious and  courteous  to  strangers,  it  shoyrs  he  is  a  cit- 
izen of  the  world,  and  that  his  heart  is  no  island  cut 
off  from  other  lands,  but  a  continent  that  joins  to 
them :  if  he  be  compassionate  towards  the  aMictions 
of  others,  it  shows  that  his  heart  is  like  the  noble 
tree  that  is  wounded  itself  when  it  gives  the  balm :  ^ 
if  he  easily  jKirdons  and  remits  offenses,  it  shows^that 
his  mind  is  planted  above  injuries,  so  that  he  cannot 
be  shot:  if  he  be  thankful  for  small  benefits,  it  shows 
that  he  weighs  men's  minds,  and  not  their  trash : 
but,  above  jUI,  if  he  have  St.  Paul's  perfection,  that 


c  8t.  Matthew  v.  5:  "For  he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on 
the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  ruin  uu  the  just  and 
on  the  unjust.'* 

I  This  is  a  portion  of  our  Saviour's  reply  to  the  rich  man 
who  asked  him  what  he  should  do  to  inherit  eternal  life: 
*'Then  Jesus  beholding  him,  loved  him,  and  said  unto 
him.  One  thing  thou  lackest:  go  thy  way.  sell  whatsoever 
thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have 
treasure  in  heaven:  and  come,  take  up  the  cross,  and  fol- 
low me."— St.  Mark  x.  21. 

t  See  St.  Luke  xvi.  21. 

h  Timon  of  Athens,  as  he  is  generally  called  (being  so 
styled  by  Sbakspeare  in  the  play  which  he  has  founded  on 
his  story),  was  sumamed  the  "Misanthrope,"  from  tho 
hatred  which  he  bore  to  hie»  feilow-men.  He  was  attached 
to  Apemantus,  another  Athenian  of  similar  character  to 
himself,  and  he  professed  to  esteem  Alclbiades,  because 
he  foresaw  that  he  would  one  day  bring  ruin  on  his  coun- 
try Going  to  the  public  assembly  on  one  occasion,  he 
mounted  the  Rostrum,  and  statod  that  he  had  n  fig-tree  on 
which  many  worthy  citizens  had  ended  their  days  by  the 
halter:  that  he  was  going  to  cut  it  down  for  the  purpose 
of  building  on  the  spot,  and  therefore  recommended  all 
such  as  were  inclined  to  avail  themselves  of  it  t>efore  it 
was  too  late. 

I A  piece  of  timber  that  has  grown  crooked,  and  has 
been  so  cut  that  the  trunk  and  branch  form  an  angle, 

k  He  probably  here  refers  to  the  myrrh-tree.  Incision 
is  the  method  usually  adopted  for  extracting  the  resinous 
juices  of  trees:  as  in  the  india-rubber  and  gutta-percha 
trees. 
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he  would  wish  to  he  an  anathema'  from  Christ  for  the 
salvation  of  his  brethren,  it  shows  much  of  a  divine 
nature,  and  a  kind  of  oonformity  with  Christ  him- 
self. 


XIV.— OF  NOBILITY. 

Wb  will  speak  of  nobility  first  as  a  portion  of  an 
estate,  then  as  a  condition  of  particular  p^^isons.  A 
monarchy,  where  there  is  no  nobility  at  all,  is  ever  a 
pure  and  absolute  tyranny,  as  that  of  the  Turks ;  for 
nobility  attempers  sovereignty,  and  draws  the  eyes  of 
the  people  somewhat  aside  from  the  line  royal :  but 
for  democracies  they  need  it  not;  and  they  are  com- 
monly more  quiet  and  less  subject  to  sedition  than 
where  there  are  stirps  of  nobles ;  for  men's  eyes  are 
upon  the  business,  and  not  upon  the  persons ;  or  if 
upon  the  persons,  it  is  for  the  business  sake,  as  fittest,, 
and  not  for  flags  and  pedigree.  We  see  the  Switzers 
last  well,  notwithstanding  their  diversity  of  religion 
and  of  cantons ;  for  utility  is  their  bond,  and  not  re- 
spects.* The  united  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries** 
in  their  government  excel ;  for  where  there  is  an 
eqnality  the  consultations  are  more  indifierent,  and 
the  payments  and  tributes  more  cheerful.  A  great 
and  potent  nobility  addeth  mtgesty  to  a  monarch, 
but  diminisheth  }>ower.  and  putteth  life  and  spirit 
into  the  people,  but  presseth  their  fortune.  It  is 
well  when  nobles  are  not  too  great  for  sovereignty 
nor  for  justice;  and  yet  maintained  in  that  height, 
'as  the  insolency  of  inferiors  may  be  broken  upon 
them  before  it  come  on  too  fast  upon  the  majesty  of 
kings.  A  numerous  nobility  causeth  poverty  and 
inconvenience  in  a  state,  for  it  is  a  surcharge  of  ex- 
pense ;  and  besides,  it  being  of  necessity  that  many 
of  the  nobility  fall  in  time  to  be  weak  in  fortune, 
it  maketh  a  kind  of  disproportion  between  honor 
and  means. 

As  for  nobility  in  particular  persons,  it  is  a  rever- 
end thing  to  see  an  ancient  castle  or  building  not  in 
decay,  or  to  see  a  fair  timber-tree  sound  and  perfect ; 
how  much  more  to  behold  an  ancient  noble  family, 
which  hath  stood  against  the  waves  and  weathers  of 
time!  for  new  nobility  is  but  the  act  of  power,  but 
ancient  nobility  is  the  act  of  time.  Those  that  are 
first  raised  to  nobility  are  commonly  more  virtuous,-* 
but  less  innocent,  than  their  descendants;  for  there 
is  rarely  any  rising  but  by  a  commixture  of  good  and 
evil  arts ;  but  it  is  reason^  the  memory  of  their  vir- 
tues remain  to  their  posterity,  and  their  faults  die 
with  themselves.  Nobility  of  birth  commonly 
abateth  industry ;  and  he  that  is  not  industrious, 
envieth  him  that  is ;  besides,  noble  persons  cannot 
go  much  higher;  and  he  that  standeth  at  a  stay  when 
others  rise,  can  hardly  avoid  motions  of  envy.  On 
the  other  side,  nobility  extinguisheth  the  passive 
envy  from  others  towards  them,  because  they  are  in 
possession  of  honor.  Certainly,  kings  that  have  able 
men  of  their  nobility  shall  find  ease  in  employing 
them,  and  a  better  slide  into  their  business ;  fi>r  peo- 
ple naturally  bend  to  them  as  born  in  some  sort  to 
command. 

i"A  votive,"  and  In  the  present  instance  "a  vicarious 
offering."  He  alludes  to  the  word«  of  St.  Paul  In  hi8Se<s 
ond  Epistle  to  Timothy  11.  10:  "Therefore  T  endure  all 
things  for  the  eleet'B  Rakes,  that  they  may  also  obtain  the 
salvation  which  Is  in  Christ  Je«»u8  with  eternal  jrlory." 

> '^Consideration  of,"  or  ''predlliction  for,  particular 
persons." 

»>The  low  Countries  had  then  recently  emancipated 
themselves  from  the frallinfr  yoke  of  Spain  They  were 
called  the  Seven  CJnIted  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands- 

c  This  passage  may  at  first  sight  appear  somewhat  con- 
tradictory: but  he  means  to  say  that  those  who  are  first 
ennobled  will  commonly  be  found  to  be  more  conspicuous 
for  the  prominence  of  their  qualities,  both  good  and  iMd. 

4  Consistent  with  reason  and  Justice- 


XV.— OF  SEDITIONS  AND  TROUBLES. 

SHEPHEBiis  of  people  had  need  know  the  calen- 
dars of  tempests  in  state,  which  are  oommonly  grea^ 
est  when  things  grow  to  equality ;  as  natural  teoi- 
pests  are  greatest  abont  the  equinoctia,"  and  as  there 
are  certain  hollow  blasts  of  wind  and  secret  sw^in^ 
of  seas  before  a  tempest,  so  are  there  in  states — 


-"I lie  ctiam  csecos  instare  tumultus 


Ssepe  monet,  fraudesque  et  operta  tumescere  beila."^ 

Libels  and  licentious  discourses  against  the  state, 
when  they  are  frequent  and  open ;  and  in  like  sort 
false  news,  often  running  up  and  down,  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  state,  and  hastily  embraced,  are 
amongst  the  signs  of  troubles.  Virgil,  giving  the 
pedigree  of  Fame,  saith  she  was  sister  to  the  giants:— 

**  lUam  Terra  parens,  Ira  irritata  Deorum« 
Eztremam  (ut  perhibent)  Coeo  Enceladogue  aotoreio 
Progenuit'** 

As  if  fames  were  the  relics  of  seditions  past ;  Ihit 
they  are  no  less  indeed  the  preludes  of  seditions  t» 
come.  Howsoever  he  noteth  it  right,  that  seditious 
tumults  and  seditious  fames  differ  no  more  but  as 
brother  and  sister,  masculine  and  feminine ;  especiallj 
if  it  come  to  that,  that  the  best  actions  of  a  state^  and 
the  most  plausible,  and  which  ought  to  give  greatest 
contentment,  are  taken  in  ill  sense,  and  traduced: 
for  that  shows  the  envy  great,  as  Tacitus  saith,  '"Con- 
flata  magna  invidia,  sen  bene,  seu  male,  gesta  pre- 
munt.'***  Neither  doth  it  follow,  that  because  the* 
fames  are  a  sign  of  troubles,  that  the  suppressing  of 
them  with  too  much  severity  should  be  a  remedy  of 
troubles;  for  the  despising  of  them  many  times 
checks  them  best,  and  the  going  abont  to  stop  them 
doth  but  make  a  wonder  long-lived.  Also  that  kind 
of  obedience,  which  Tacitus  speaketh  of,  is  to  be  held 
suspected :  "Erant  in  officio,  sod  tamen  qui  nialleot 
imperantium  mandata  interpretari,  quam  exsequi ;  *^ 
disputing,  excusing,  cavilling  upon  mandates  ttid 
directions,  is  a  kind  of  shaking  off  the  yoke,  and 
assay  of  disobedience ;  especially  if  in  those  dispot- 
ings  they  which  are  for  the  direction  speak  fearfully 
and  tenderly,  and  those  that  are  against  it  auda- 
ciously. 

Also,  as  Machiavel  noteth  well,  when  princes,  that 
ought  to  be  common  parents,  nuike  themselves  as  s 
party,  and  lean  to  a  side ;  it  is,  as  a  boat  that  is  over- 
thrown by  uneven  weight  on  the  one  side ;  as  was 
well  seen  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Third  of  France: 
for  first  himself  entered  league*  for  the  extirpation  of 
the  Protestants,  and  presently  after  the  same  lea^e 
was  turned  upon  himself:  for  when  the  authoritj  of 
princes  is  made  but  an  accessary  to  a  cause,  and  that 


•  The  periods  of  the  Equinoxes. 

h  '*He  often  warns,  too,  that  secret  revolt  Is  impeadiiif. 
that  treachery  and  open  warfare  are  ready  to  bofM 
forth." 

e  ''Mother  Earth,  exasperated  at  the  wrath  of  the  De4- 
tles,  produced  her.  as  they  tell,  a  last  birtli,  a  slater  to  the 
QianU  Coeus  and  Enceladus." 

d  *'  Great  public  odium  once  excited,  his  deeds,  whether 
good  or  whether  bad,  cause  his  downfall  *'  Bacon  has  bei« 
quoted  incorrectly,  probablj'  from  memory.  The  wordi 
of  Tacitus  are  (Fiist.  B.  i.  C;.  7>— ''  Inviso  semei  priocipe. 
seu  l)ene,  seu  male,  facta  premunt,**— **The  naler  oow 
detested,  his  actions,  whether  good  or  wbetherbad,  cause 
his  downfall." 

•  ^*They  attended  to  their  duties,  but  still,  as  imtfeiiiajc 
rather  to  discuss  the  commands  of  tbeir  rulers,  ttaaa  to 
obey  them." 

f  He  alludes  to  the  bad  policy  of  Henry  the  Third  of 
Prance,  who  espoused  the  part  of  **  the  Lennie  "  whick 
was  formed  by  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  other  Gubolics  for 
the  extirpation  of  the  Protestant  faith.  When  too  Ist^ 
he  discovered  hi8  error,  and,  finding  his  own  autborltr  en- 
tirely superseded,  he  caused  the  Duke  of  Guise  ana  tb« 
Cardinal  De  Lorraine,  his  brother,  to  tw  i 
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there  be  other  bands  that  tie  faster  than  the  band  of 
aovereignty,  kings  begin  to  be  put  almost  out  of  pos- 
session. 

Also,  when  discords,  and  quarrels,  and  factions,  are 
carried  openly  and  audaciously,  it  is  a  sign  the  rever- 
ence of  government  is  lost ;  for  the  motions  of  the 
greatest  persons  in  a  government  ought  to  be  as  the 
motions  of  the  planets  under  **  primum  mobile,'*  ac- 
cording to  the  old  opinion,  which  is,  that  every  of 
them  is  carried  swiftly  by  the  highest  motion,  and 
softly  in  their  own  motion ;  and  therefore,  when 
great  ones  in  their  own  particular  motion  move  vio- 
lently, and  as  Tacitus  expreveth  it  well,  "  liberius 
qnam  nt  imperantium  meminissent,'"*  it  is  a  sign  the 
orbs  are  out  of  frame :  for  reverence  is  that  where- 
with princes  are  girt  from  God,  who  threatenetb  the 
dissolving  thereof;  ^*  Solvam  cingula  regum*'** 

So  when  any  of  the  four  pillars  of  government  are 
mainly  shaken  or  weakened  (which  are  religion, 
JQStice,  counsel,  and  treasure),  men  had  need  to  pray 
for  fair  weather.  But  let  us  pass  from  this  part  of 
predictions  (concerning  which,  nevertheless,  more 
light  may  be  taken  irom  that  which  followeth),  and 
let  us  speak  first  of  the  materials  of  seditions ;  then 
of  the  motives  of  them ;  and  thirdly  of  the  remedies. 

Concerning  the  materials  of  seditions,  it  is  a  thing 
well  to  be  considered ;  for  the  surest  way  to  prevent 
seditions  (if  the  times  do  bear  it)  is  to  take  away  the 
matter  of  them  ;  for  if  there  be  fuel  prepared,  it  is 
hard  to  tell  whence  the  spark  shall  come  that  shall 
set  it  on  fire.  The  matter  of  seditions  is  of  tWo 
kinds ;  much  poverty  and  much  discontentment.  It 
is  certain,  so  many  overthrown  estates,  so  many 
votes  for  troubles.  Lucan  noteth  well  the  state  of 
Rome  before  the  civil  war : — 

**•  Hinc  usura  vorax,  rapldumque  fn  tempore  f cenus, 
Hinc  concussa  fides,  et  multis  utile  bellum."k 

This  same  *'  multis  utile  helium,"*  is  an  assured  and 
infallible  sign  of  a  state  disposed  to  seditions  and 
troubles ;  and  if  this  poverty  and  broken  estate  in 
the  better  sort  be  joined  with  a  want  and  necessity 
in  the  mean  people,  the  danger  is  imminent  and 
great :  for  the  reh«llions  of  the  belly  are  the  worst. 
As  for  discontentments,  they  are  in  the  politic  body 
like  to  humors  in  the  natural,  which  are  apt  to 
gather  a  preternatural  heat  and  to  inflame ;  and  let 
no  prince  measure  the  danger  of  them  by  this, 
whether  they  be  just  or  ui^ust:  for  that  were  to 
imagine  people  to  be  too  reasonable,  who  do  often 
spurn  at  their  own  good ;  nor  yet  by  this,  whether 
the  griefe  whereupon  they  rise  be  in  fact  great  or 
small ;  for  they  are  the  most  dangerous  discontent- 
ments where  the  fear  is  greater  than  the  feeling : 
"  Dolendi  modus,  timendi  non  item :"™  besides,  in, 
great  oppressions,  the  same  things  that  provoke  the 
patience,  do  withal  mate"  the  courage ;  but  in  fears  it 
is  not  so ;  neither  let  any  prince  or  state  be  secure 
oonceming  discontentments,  because  they  have  been 
often,  or  have  been  long,  and  yet  no  peril  hath  en- 

«*•  The  primary  motive  power."  He  alludes  to  an  Im- 
■glnary  center  of  gravitation,  or  central  body,  which  was 
•uppoeed  to  set  all  the  other  heavenly  bodies  in  motion. 
»«  "Too  freely  to  remember  their  own  rulers." 
»  "  I  will  unloose  the  girdles  of  kings."  He  probably 
utudes  here  to  the  first  verse  of  the  45th  chapter  of  Isaiah : 
**Thu8  salth  the  Lord  to  his  anointed,  to  Cyrus,  whose 
right  band  I  have  uphoiden,  to  subdue  nations  before 
bim:  and  I  will  loose  the  loins  of  kings,  to  open  t)efore 
him  the  two-leaved  gates." 

k  ''Hence  devouring  usury,  and  interest  accumulating 
to  lapse  of  time,— hence  shaken  credit,  and  warfare,  pro- 
fitable to  the  many." 

» **  Warfare  profitable  to  the  many." 

■  **To  grief  there  is  a  limit,  not  so  to  fear." 

« ••Check,"  or  "daunt." 


sued :  for  as  it  is  true  that  every  vapor  or  fiime  doth 
not  turn  into  a  storm,  so  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
storms,  though  they  blo\y  over  divers  times,  yet  may 
fall  at  last;  and,  as  the  Spanish  proverb  noteth  well 
'*  The  cord  breaketh  at  the  last  by  the  weakest 
pulL^** 

The  oauses  and  motives  of  seditions  are,  innova- 
tion in  religion,  taxes,  alteration  of  laws  and  cus- 
toms, breaking  of  privileges,  general  oppression,  ad- 
vancement of  unworthy  ];)ersons,  strangers,  dearths, 
disbanded  soldiers,  factions  grown  desperate;  and 
whatsoever  in  offending  people  joineth  and  knitteth 
them  in  a  common  cause. 

For  the  remedies,  there  may  be  some  general  pre- 
servatives, whereof  we  will  speak:  as  for  the  just 
cure,  it  must  answer  to  the  particular  disease ;  and 
so  be  left  to  counsel  rather  than  rule. 

The  first  remedy,  or  prevention,  is  to  remove,  by 
all  means  possible,  that  material  cause  of  sedition 
whereof  we  spake,  which  is,  want  and  poverty  in  the 
estate  :^  to  which  purpose  serveth  the  opening  and 
well-balancing  of- trade ;  the  cherishing  of  manufac- 
tures; the  banishing  of  idleness;  the  repressing  ot 
waste  and  excess,  by  sumptuary  laws  ^  the  improve- 
ment and  husbanding  of  the  soil ;  the  r^ulating  of 
prices  of  things  vendible;  the  moderating  of  taxes 
and  tributes,  and  the  like.  Generally,  it  is  to  be 
foreseen  that  the  population  of  a  kingdom  (especially 
if  it  be  not  mown  down  by  wars)  do  not  exceed 
the  stock  of  the  kingdom  which  should  maintain 
them:  neither  is  the  population  to  be  reckone(l 
only  by  number ;  for  a  smaller  number,  that  spend 
more  and  earn  less,  do  wear  out  an  estate  sooner 
than  a  greater  number  that  live  lower  and  gather 
more:  therefore  the  multiplying  of  nobility,  and 
other  degrees  of  quality,  in  an  over  proportion  to  the 
common  people,  doth  speedily  bring  a  state  to  neces- 
sity ;  and  so  doth  likewise  an  overgrown  clergy,  for 
they  bring  nothing  to  the  stock ;'  and,  in  like  man- 
ner, when  more  are  bred  scholars  than  preferments 
can  take  off. 

It  is  likewise  to  be  remembered,  that,  forasmuch 
as  the  increase  of  any  estate  must  be  upon  the  for- 
eigner*  (for  whatsoever  is  somewhere  gotten  is  some- 
where lost),  there  be  but  three  things  which  one 
nation  selleth  unto  another;  the  commodity,  as  na- 
ture y ieldeth  it ;  the  manufacture ;  and  the  vecture, 
or  carriage;  so  that,  if  these  three  wheels  go,  wealth 
will  flow  as  in  a  spring  tide.  And  it  cometh  many 
times  to  pass,  that,  "  materiam  superabit  opus,'*'  that 
the  work  and  carriage  is  more  worth  than  the  ma- 
terial, and  enricheth  a  state  more :  as  is  notably  seen 
in  the  Low  Countrymen,  who  have  the  best  mines*^ 
above  ground  in  the  world. 

Above  all  things,  good  policy  is  to  be  used,  that 
the  treasure  and  monies  in  a  state  be  not  gathered 
into  few  hands ;    for,  otherwise,  a  state  may  have  a 

o  This  is  similar  to  the  proverb  now  In  common  use: 
"  'Tis  the  last  feather  that  breaks  the  back  of  the  camel." 

p  The  state. 

q  Though  sumptuary  laws  are  probably  Just  in  theory, 
they  have  been  found  Impracticable  in  any  other  than  In- 
fant states.  Their  principle,  however,  is  certainly  recog^ 
nized  in  such  countries  as  by  statutory  enactment  dis- 
countenance gaming.  Those  who  are  opposed  to  such 
laws  upon  principle,  would  do  well  to  look  into  Bernard 
Mandeville^s  "Fable  of  the  Bee8,"-or  "Private  Vices 
Public  Benefits.'  The  Romans  had  numerous  sumptuary 
laws,  and  in  the  middle  ages  there  were  many  enactments 
in  this  country  against  excess  of  expenditure  upon  wear- 
ing apparel  and  tne  pleasures  of  the  table. 

r  He  means  that  they  do  not  add  lo  the  capital  of  the 
country. 

•  At  the  expense  of  foreign  countries. 

t  "The  workmanship  will  surpass  the  material."-Ovi(L 
Metamorph.    B.  ii.  1, 6. 

•  He  alludes  to  the  manufactures  of  Low  Countries. 
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great  stock,  and  yet  starve;  and  money  is  like 
muck,*  not  good  except  to  be  spread.  Tliis  is  done 
chiefly  by  suppressing,  or,  at  least,  keeping  d  straight 
htuid  upon  the  devouring  trades  of  usury,  engrossing 
great  pasturages,  and  the  like. 

For  removing  discontentments,  or,  at  least,  the  dan- 
ger of  them,  there  is  in  every  state  (as  we  knpw)two 
portions  of  subjects,  the  nobles  and  commonalty. 
When  one  of  these  is  discontent,  the  danger  is  not 
great;  for  common  people  are  of  slow  motion,  if 
they  be  not  excited  by  the  greater  sort;  and  the 
greater  sort  are  of  small  strength;  except  the  multi* 
tude  be  apt  and  ready  to  move  of  themselves;  then 
is  the  danger,  when  the  greater  sort  do  but  wait  for 
the  troubling  of  the  waters  amongst  the  meaner,  that 
then  they  may  declare  themselves.  The  poets  feign 
that  the  rest  of  the  gods  would  have  bound  Jupiter ; 
which  he  hearing  of,  by  the  cojinsel  of  Pallas,  sent 
for  Briareus,  with  his  hundred  hands,  to  come  in  to 
his  aid :  an  emblem,  no  doubt,  to  show  how  safe  it  is 
for  monarchs  to  make  sure  of  the  good  will  of  com- 
mon people. 

To  give  moderate  liberty  for  griefs  and  discontent- 
ments to  evaporate  (so  it  be  without  too  great  inso- 
lency  or  bravery),  is  a  safe  way :  for  he  that  tumeth 
the  humours  back,  and  maketh  the  wound  bleed 
inwards,  endangereth  malign  ulcers  and  perni- 
cious imposthumations.  ^ 

The  part  of  Epimetheus^  might  well  become  Pro- 
metheus, in  the  case  of  discontentments,  for  there  is 
not  a  better  provision  against  them.  Epimetheus, 
when  griefs  and  evils  flow  abroad,  at  last  shut  the 
lid,  and  kept  hope  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
Certainly,  the  politic  and  artificial  nourishing  and 
entertaining  of  hopes,  and  carrying  men  from  hopes 
to  hopes,  is  one  of  the  best  antidotes  against  the 
poison  of  discontentments :  and  it  is  a  certain  sign  of 
a  wise  government  and  proceeding,  when  it  can  hold 
men's  hearts  by  hopes,  when  it  cannot  by  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  when  it  can  handle  things  in  such  man- 
ner as  no  evil  shall  appear  so  peremptory  but  that 
it  hath  some  outlet  of  hope;  which  is  the  less  hard 
to  do,  because  both  particular  persons  and  factions 
are  apt  enough  to  flatter  themselves,  or  at  least  to 
brave  that  which  they  believe  not. 

Also  the  foresight  and  prevention,  that  there  be  no 
likely  or  fit  head  wherunto  discontented  persons 
may  resort,  and  under  whom  they  may  join,  is  a 
known,  but  an  excellent  point  of  caution.  I  under- 
stand a  fit  head  to  be  one  that  hath  greatness  and 
reputation,  that  hath  confidence  with  the  discontent- 
ed party,  and  upon  whom  they  turn  their' eyes,  and 
that  is  thought  discontented  m  his  own  particular : 
which  kind  of  persons  are  either  to  be  won  and  rec- 
onciled to  the  state,  and  that  in  a  fast  and  true  man- 
ner ;  or  to  be  fronted  with  some  other  of  the  same 
party  that  may  oppose  them,  and  so  divide  the  rep- 
utation. Generally,  the  dividing  and  breaking  of 
all  factions  and  combinations  that  are  adverse  to  the 
state,  and  setting  them  at  distance,  or,  at  least,  dis- 
trust amongst  themselves,  is  not  one  of  the  worst 
remedies ;  for  it  is  a  desperate  case,  if  those  that  hold 
with  the  proceeding  of  the  state  be  full  of  discord 

X    Like  manure. 

y  The  myth  of  Pandora's  box,  which  is  hero  referred 
to.  Is  related  in  the  **  Works  and  Days''  of  Heslod. 
Epimetheus  was  the  person!  flcatlon  of  ''Afterthought," 
while  his  brother  Prometheus  represented  *'Fbre- 
tbought,*'  or  prudence.  It  was  not  Epimetheus  that 
opened  the  box,  but  Pandora,—"  All-iflft,"  whom,  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  his  brother,  he  had  received  at  the 
bands  of  Mercury,  and  hart  made  his  wife.  In  their 
house  stood  a  closed  jar,  which  they  were  forbidden  to 
open.  Till  her  arrival  this  had  been  kept  untouched ; 
but  her  ourioaity  prompting  her  to  open  the  lid,  all  the 
evils  hitherto  unknown  to  man  tlew  out  and  spread  over 
the  earth,  and  she  only  shut  it  down  in  time  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  Hope. 


and  faction,  and  those  that  are  against  it  be  eotire 
and  united. 

I  have  noted,  that  some  witty  and  sharp  speedies. 
which  have  fallen  irom  prinoes,  have  given  fire  to 
seditions.  Ceesar  did  himself  infinite  hart  in  that 
speech — "Sylla  nescivit  literas,  non  potnitdictare^^ 
for  it  did  utterly  cut  off  that  hope  which  men  had 
entertained,  that  he  would  at  one  time  or  other 
give  over  his  dictiitorship.  Galb  undid  himself  bt 
that  speech,  **  Legi  a  se  militem,  non  emi ;  "*  for  it  put 
the  soldiers  out  of  hope  of  the  donative.  Probos. 
likewise,  by  that  speech,  "Si  vixero,  non  epos  crit 
amplius  Romano  impfrio  militibus:"^  a  speech  of 
great  despaif  for  the  soldiers,  and  many  the  like. 
Surely  princes  had  need  in  tender  matters  and  tick- 
lish times  to  beware  what  they  sayreq>ecially  in  tfaeK 
short  speeches,  which  fly  abroad  like  darts,  and  aie 
thought  to  be  shot  out  of  their  secret  intentions;  for 
as  for  large  discourses,  they  are  flat  thitigp^  and  not 
so  much  noted. 

Lastly,  let  princes,  against  all  events^  not  be  with- 
out some  great  person,  one  or  rather  more,  oi  mili- 
tary valor,  near  unto  them,  for  the  repressing  of  se- 
ditious in  their  beginnings ;  for  without  thai,  there 
useth  to  be  more  trepidation  iu  court  aiM>n  the  first 
breaking  out  of  troubles  thau  were  fit ;  and  the  statr 
runneth  the  danger  of  that  which  Tacatus  saith ; "" 
Atque  is  habitus  animorum  fnit,  ut  pessimum  laciniit 
auderent  pauci,  plures  vellent  omnes,  paterentor :  ^ 
but  let  snch  militaiy  persons  be  assured,  and  well 
reputed  of,  rather  than  factions  and  popular ;  hold- 
ing also  good  correspondence  with  the  other  grsst 
men  iu  the  state,  or  dse  the  remedy  is  worae  than  the 
disease. 


XVI.— OF  ATHEISM. 

I  HAD  rather  believe  all  the  fables  in  the  legend,* 
and  the  Talmud,^  and  the  Alcoran,  than  that  this  uni- 
versal fVame  is  without  a  mind ;  and,  therelore^  G«d 
never  wrought  miracle  to  convince  atheism,  because 
his  ordinary  works  convince  it.  It  is  tme,  that  a 
little  philosophy*  inclineth  man's  mind  to  atheism. 
but  depth  in  philosophy  bringeth  men^s  minds  aboat 
to  religion  ;  for  while  the  mind  of  man  looketh  upon 
second  causes  scattered,  it  may  sometimes  rest  in 
them,  and  go  no  further ;  but  when  it  befaoldeth  the 
chain  of  them  confederate,  and  linked  toigether,  it 
must  needs  fly  to  Providence  and  Deity :  nay,  em 


■^^Bvlla  did  not  know  his  letters,  aiulso  he  eould  not  dic- 
tate.'^ This  saying  is  attributed  by  Suetonius  to  Jnllitf 
Ciesar.  It  Is  a  play  on  the  Latin  verb  ^'dictare,**  wtkt 
means  cither  "to  dictate,"  or  "to  act  the  part  of  Dicta- 
tor," according  to  the  context  As  this  saying  was  pre- 
sumed to  be  a  reflection  on  Bvlla's  ignorance,  imd  to  im- 
ply that  by  reason  thereof  he  was  unable  to  maintain 
his  power,  It  was  concluded  by  the  Roman  people  that 
Cfesar,  who  was  an  elegant  scholar,  feeling  himseif  nt^ 
Jeot  to  no  such  inability,  did  not  intend  specHtj  to 
yield  the  reins  of  ]>uwer. 

A  "  That  soldiers  were  levied  by  him,  not  boosht.*' 

h  "If  I  live,  there  shall  no  longer  be  need  of  soJdien  la 
the  Roman  empire." 

e  "  And  such  was  the  state  of  feeling,  that  a  few  dared 
to  perpetrate  the  worst  of  crimes:  more  wished  to  do  to, 
all  submitted  to  it." 

•  He  probablv  alludes  to  the  legends  or  miracaJnv 
stories  of  the  saints,  such  as  walking  with  their  beads  off, 

S reaching  to  the  fishes,  sailing  over  the  sea  on  a  cloak, 
c.,  &c. 

b  This  is  the  book  that  contains  the  Jewish  traditioas, 
and  the  Babblnical  explanations  of  the  law.    It  Is  i 
with  wonderful  narratives. 

e  This  passage  not  improbably  contains  the 
Pope's  famous  lines,— 

"  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing; 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  uot  the  Pierian  spring.** 
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hat  school  which  is  most  aocuaed  of  atheism  doth 
nost  demonstrate  religion:  that  is,  the  school  of 
jeuctppus,'  and  Democritus,*  and  Epicams :  for  it  is 
k  thousand  times  more  credible  that  four  mutable 
lements,  and  one  immutable  fifth  essence/  duly  and 
flemally  placed,  need  no  God,  than  that  an  army  of 
nfinite  small  portions,  or  seeds  unplaced,  should 
lAve  produced  this  order  and  beauty  without  a  divine 
aarshaL  The  Scripture  saith,  '*  The  fool  hath  said 
n  his  heart,  there  is  no  €rod ;  "*  it  is  not  said,  ^  The 
ool  hath  thought  in  his  heart ; "  so  as  he  rather  saith 
t  by  rote  to  himself,  as  that  he  would  have,  than 
hat  he  can  thoroughly  believe  it,  or  be  persuaded  ol 
t ;  Ibr  none  deny  there  is  a  Gro^i  but  those  for  whom 
t  maketh'^that  there  were  no  God.  It  appeareth  in 
lothing  more,  that  atheism  is  rather  in  the  lip  than 
n  the  heart  of  man,  than  by  this,  that  atheists  will 
»Ter  be  talking  of  that  their  opinion,  as  if  they 
aioted  in  it  within  themselves,  and  would  be  glad  to 
le  strengthened  by  the  consent  of  others ;  nay  more, 
ron  shall  have  atheists  strive  to  get  disciples,  as  it 
areth  with  other  sects;  and,  which  is  most  of  all, 
roa  shall  have  of  them  that  will  suffer  for  atheism, 
kod  not  recant;  whereas,  if  they  did  truly  think  that 
here  were  no  such  thing  as  God,  why  should  they 
rouble  themselves  ?  Epicurus  is  charged,  that  he 
lid  bnt  dissemble  for  his  credit's  sake,  when  he 
affirmed  there  were  blessed  natures,  but  such  as  en- 
oyed  themselves  without  having  respect  to  the  gov- 
smment  of  the  world ;  wherein  they  say  he  did 
iemporize,  though  in  secret  he  thought  there  was  no 
3od :  but  certainly  he  is  traduced,  for  his  words  are 
BoMeand  divipe :  ^  Non  Deos  vulgi  negare  profanum ; 
led  vulgi  opiniones  Diis  applicare  profanum.***  Plato 
xmid  have  said  no  more ;  and  although  he  had  the 
confidence  to  deny  the  administration,  he  had  not  the 
power  to  deny  the  nature.  The  Indians''  of  the  west 
liave  names  for  their  particular  gods,  though  they 
liave  no  name  for  God :  as  if  the  heathens  should 
liave  had  the  names  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Mars,  &c.,  but 
dot  the  word  Deus,  which  shows  that  even  those  bar- 
Isffoas  people  have  the  notion,  though  they  have  not 
the  latitude  and  extent  of  it ;  so  that  against  atheists 
the'  very  savages  take  part  with  the  very  subtlest 
phikMOphers.  The  contemplative  atheist  is  rare;  a 
Diagpras,'  a  Bion,"  a  Lucian''  perhaps,  and  some 
Esthers ;  and  yet  they  seem  to  be  more  than  they  are ; 
for  that  all  that  impugn  a  received  religion,  orsnper- 

•  A  Philosopher  of  Abdera;  the  Irst  who  taught  the  sys- 
tem of  Atoms,  which  wss  afterwards  more  f  nlly  developed 
by  DemoerftuB  and  Bpfcurus. 

•  He  was  a  disciple  of  the  last  named  Philosopher,  and 
held  the  same  principles:  he  also  denied  the  existence  of 
the  aoal  after  death.  He  is  considered  to  have  Ix^en  the 
psrent  of  experimental  Philosophy,  and  was  the  first  to 
teach,  wliat  is  now  confirmed  by  science,  that  the  Milky 
Way  is  an  accumulation  of  stars. 

(Spirit. 

I  Psaim  xiv.  1,  and  liii.  1. 

^  To  whose  (seeming)  advantage  it  is;  the  wish  being 
father  to  the  thought. 

•  **  It  fa  not  profane  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  Deities 
of  the  vulgar:  but  to  apply  to  the  Divinities  the  received 
notions  oi  the  vulgaris  profane.*' 

k  He  alludes  to  the  native  tribes  of  the  continent  of 
America  and  the  West  Indies. 

1  He  was  an  Athenian  Philosopher,  who  from  the  great- 
SBt superstition  became  an  avowed  atheist.  He  was  pro- 
■eribed  by  the  Arelopagus  for  speaking  against  the  Gods 
vith  ridicule  and  contempt,  and  is  supposed  to  tiave  died 
ttOorinth. 

B  A  Greek  Philosopher,  a  disciple  of  Thoodorus  the 
atheiBt,  to  whose  opinions  he  adhered.  His  life  was  said 
to  hare  been  profligate,  and  his  death  superstitious. 

B  Ludan  ridiculed  the  follies  and  pretensions  of  some  of 
ue  ancient  Philosophers;  but  though  the  freedom  of  his 
•fyle  was  such  as  to  cause  him  to  be  censured  f  er  impiety, 
he  hardly  deserves  the  stigma  of  atheism  here  cast  upon 
Uai  by  the  learned  author. 


stition,  ore,  by  the  adverse  port,  branded  with  the 
name  of  atheists :  but  tlie  great  atheists  indeed  are 
hypocrites,  which  are  ever  handling  holy  things  but 
without  feeling ;  so  as  they  must  needs  be  cauterized 
in  the  end.  The  causes  of  atheism  are,  divisions  iu 
religion,  if  they  be  many ;  for  any  one  main  division 
addeth  zeal  to  both  sides,  bnt  many  divisions  intro- 
duce atheism :  another  is,  scandal  of  priests,  when  it 
is  come  to  that  which  St.  Bernard  saith,  "  Non  est 
jam  dicere,  ut  populus,  sic  sacerdos ;  quia  nee  sio 
populus,  ut  sacerdos : "°  a  third  is,  custom  of  profane 
scoffing  in  holy  matters,  which  dotii  by  little  and 
little  defiu»  the  reverence  of  religion ;  and  lastly, 
learned  times,  specially  with  peace  and  prosperity ; 
for  troubles  and  adversities  do  more  bow  men^s  minds 
t4>  religion.  They  that  deny  a  Qod  destroy  a  man's 
nobility ;  for  certainly  man  is  of  kin  to  the  beasts  by 
his  body ;  and,  if  he  be  not  of  kin  to  God  by  his 
spirit,  he  is  a  base  and  ignoble  creature.  It  destroys 
likewise  magnanimity,  and  the  raising  of  human 
nature ;  for  take  an  example  of  a  dog,  and  mark 
what  a  generosity  and  courage  he.  will  put  on  when 
he  finds  himself  maintained  by  a  man,  who  to  him  is 
instead  of  a  God,  or  melior  natura ;  ^^  which  courage 
is  manifestly  such  as  that  creature,  without  that  con- 
fidence ot  a  better  nature  than  his  own,  could  never 
attain.  So  man,  when  he  resteth  and  assureth  him- 
self upon  divine  protection  and  favor,  gathereth  a 
force  and  faith,  which  human  nature  in  itself  could 
not  obtain ;  therefore,  as  atheism  is  in  all  respects 
hateful,  so  in  this,  that  it  depriveth  human  nature  of 
the  means  to  exalt  itself  above  human  frailty.  As  it 
is  in  particular  persons,  so  it  is  in  nations :  never  was 
there  such  a  state  for  magnanimity  as  Bome.  Of 
this  state  hear  what  Cicero  saith ;  "  Quam  volumns, 
licet,  Patres  conscripti,  nos  amemus,  tamen  nee  nu- 
mero  Hispanos,  nee  robore  Gallos,  nee  calliditate, 
Pcenos,  nee  artibus  Greecos,  nee  denique  hoc  ipso 
h^jus  gentis  et  terrse  domestico  nativoqne  sensu 
Italos  ipsos  et  Latinos ;  sed  pietate,  ac  religione,atque 
hac  una  sapientia,  quod  Deorum  immortalium  numine 
omnia  regi,  gubemarique  perspeximus,  omnes  gentes, 
nationesque  snperavimus.''^ 


XVn.— OF  SUPERSTITION. 

It  were  better  to  have  no  opinion  of  God  at  all 
than  such  an  opinion  as  is  unworthy  of  him ;  for  the 
one  is  un1)elief,  the  other  is  contumely:*  and  certainly 
superstition  is  the  reproach  of  the  Deity.  Plutarch 
saith  well  to  that  purpose,  "  Surely,"  saith  he,  "  I  had 
rather  a  great  deal  men  should  say  there  was  no  such 
man  at  all  as  Plutarch,  than  that  they  should  say 

o  »*  It  is  not  for  us  now  to  say,  •  Like  priest  like  people,' 
for  the  people  are  not  even  so  bad  as  the  priest."  St. 
Bernard,  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  preached  the  second  Crusade 
against  the  Saracens,  and  was  unsparing  In  bis  censures 
of  the  sins  then  prevalent  among  the  Christian  priesthood. 
His  writings  are  voluminous,  and  by  some  he  has  been 
considered  as  the  latest  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church. 

p  **  A  superior  nature." 

q  "  We  may  admire  ourselves,  conscript  fathers,  as  much 
as  we  please:  still,  neither  by  numbers  did  we  vanquMi 
the  Spaniards,  nor  by  bodily  strength  the  Gauls,  nor  by  . 
cunning  the  Carthaginians,  nor  through  the  arts  the 
Greeks,  nor,  in  fine,  by  the  inborn  and  native  good  sense  * 
of  this  (mr  nation,  and  this  our  race  and  soil,  the  Italians 
and  Latins  themselves;  but  through  our  devotion  and  our 
religious  feeling,  and  this,  the  sole  true  wisdom,  the  hav-  r 
ing  perceived  that  all  things  are  regulated  and  governed  ' 
by  the  providence  of  the  Immortal  Gods,  have  we  subdued 
all  races  and  nations." 

•  The  justice  of  this  position  is  perhaps  somewliat 
doubtful.  The su perstitlous man mturthave (some scruples, 
while  he  who  believes  not  in  a  God  (if  there  is  such  a  per- 
son) needs  have  non4 
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that  there  was  one  Plntarch  that  wcnild  eat  hia  chtl- 
dien^  as  soon  as  they  were  bom  i**  as  the  poets  speak 
of  Saturn :  and,  as  Uie  contumely  is  greater  towards 
God,  80  the  danger  is  greater  towards  men.  Atheism 
leaves  a  man  to  sense,  to  philosophy,  to  natural  piety, 
to  laws,  to  reputation :  all  which  may  be  guides  to 
an  outward  moral  virtue,  though  religion  were  not ; 
but  superstition  dismounts  all  these,  and  erecteth  an 
absolute  monarchy  in  the  minds  of  men :  therefore 
atheism  did  never  perturb  states ;  for  it  makes  men 
wary  of  themselves,  as  looking  no  further,  and  we 
see  the  times  inclined  to  atheism  (as  the  time  of 
Augustus  CsBsar)  were  civil  times;  bat  superstition 
hiith  been  the  confusion  of  many  states,  and  bringeth 
in  a  new  '*  primum  mobile,"*'  that  ravisheth  all  the 
spheres  of  government.  The  master  of  supeiBtation 
is  the  people,  and  in  all  superstition  wise  men  follow 
fools :  and  arguments  are  fitted  to  practice  in  a  re- 
versed order.  It  was  gravely  said  by  some  of  the 
prelates  in  the  Council  of  Trent,^  where  the  doctrine 
of  the  schoolmen  bare  great  sway,  that  the  schoolmen 
were  like  astronomers,  which  did  feign  eccentrics* 
and  epicycles,^  and  such  engines  of  or£  to  save*  the 
phenomena,  though  they  knew  there  were  no  such 
things;  and,  in  like  manner,  that  the  schoolmen  had 
framed  a  number  of  subtle  and  intricate  axioms  and 
theorems,  to  save  the  practice  of  the  Church.  The 
causes  of  superstition  are,  pleasing  and  sensual  rites 
and  ceremonies;  excess  of  outwajrd  and  pharisatcal 
holiness;  overgreat  reverence  of  traditions,  which 
cannot  but  load  the  Church ;  the  stratagems  of  pre- 
lates for  their  own  ambition  and  lucre ;  the  favoring 
too  much  of  good  intentions,  which  openeth  the  gate 
to  conceits  and  novelties;  the  taking  an  aim  at 
divine  matters  by  human,  which  cannot  but  breed 
mixture  of  imaginations:  and,  lastly,  barbarous 
times,  especially  joined  with  calamities  and  disasters. 
Superstition,  without  a  veil,  is  a  deformed  thing ;  for 
as  it  addeth  deformity  to  an  ape  to  be  so  like  a  man, 
BO  the  similitude  of  superstition  to  religion  makes 
it  the  more  deformed:  and  as  wholesome  meatcor- 
rupteth  to  little  worms,  so  good  forms  and  orders 
•  corrupt  into  a  number  of  petty  observances.  There 
is  a  superstition  in  avoiding  superstition,  when  men 
think  to  do  best  if  they  go  furthest  from  the  super- 
:  Btition  formerly  received ;  therefore  care  would  be 
.had  that  (as  it  fareth  in  ill  purgings)  the  good  be  not 
;  taken  away  with  the  bad,  which  commonly  is  done 
\when  the  people  is  the  reformer. 


XVm.— OP  TRAVEL. 

'  Travkl,  in  the  younger  sort,  is  a  part  of  ednca- 
t  tion ;  in  •  the  elder,  a  part  of  experience.  He  that 
travelleth  into  a  country,  before  he  hath  some  en- 
trance into  the  language,  goeth  to  school,  and  not  to 
t^vel.  That  yonng  men  travel  under  some  tutor  or 
grave  servant,  I  allow  well ;  so  that  he  be  such  a  one 
that  hath  the  language,  and  hath  been  in  the  country 
before;  whereby  he  may  be  able  to  tell  them  what 
things  are  worthy  to  be  seen  in  the  country  where 
they  go,  what  acquaintances  they  are  to  seek,  what 
exercises  or  discipline  the  place  yielded;  for  else 

b  Time  was  persontfled  In  Saturn,  and  by  this  story  was 
meant  its  tendency  to  destroy  wliatever  it  has  broug-ht 
Into  existence. 


I 


•  The  primary  motive  power. 

A  This  Council  commenced  In  lS4ft,  and  lasted  eighteen 
jears.  It  was  convened  for  the  purpose  of  opposinir  the 
rlsingr  spirit  of  Protestantism,  and  of  discussing  and  set- 
tling the  disputed  points  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

•  Irregular  or  anomalous  movements. 

f  An  epicycle  is  a  smaller  circle,  whose  center  is  in  the 
circumference  of  a  greater  one. 
ff  To  account  for. 


yoong  men  shall  go  hooded,  and  look  ahioftd  litfle.  It 
is  a  strange  thing,  that  in  sea  voyagesi  where  then 
is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  sky  and  sea,  men  shooU 
make  diaries ;  but  in  land  travel,  wherem  so  mwk 
is  to  be  observed,  for  the  most  part  they  omit  it ;  m 
if  chance  were  fitter  to  be  registered  than  obaern- 
tion :  let  diaries,  therefore,  be  brought  in  nse.    TW 
things  to  be  seen  imd  observed  are,  tlie  coortB  at 
princes,  especially  when  they  give  andienoe  to  sat- 
bassadors;  the  courts  of  justice,  while  they  ait  ni 
bear  causes ;  and  so  of  consistoriesf  ecclesiastic;  tlie 
churches  and    monasteries,  with    the    monamcna 
which  are  therein  extant ;  the  walls  and  fortificatisBi 
of  cities  and  towns;  and  so  the  havens  and  harini^ 
antiquities  and  ruins,  libraries,  colleges,  diapotatioH, 
and  lectures,  where  any  are;  shipping  and  navies; 
houses  and  gardens  of  state  and  pieasnre,  near  gral 
cities;    armories,    arsenals,    magazines,    exchaagqi, 
burses,  warehouses,  exercises  of  horsemanship,  iSk- 
ing,  training  of  soldiers,  and  the  like :  comedies,  sodi 
whereunto  the  better  sort  of  persons  do  resort;  tret- 
suries  of  jewels  and  robes ;  cabinets  and  rarities ;  and, 
to  conclude,  whatsoever  is  memorable  in  the  plaes 
where  they  go ;  after  all  which  the  tntors  or  aerraili 
ought  to  make  diligent  inquiry.    As  for  tritunplii, 
masks,  feasts,  weddings,  funerals,  capital  execirtioai, 
and  such    shows,  mj«  need  not  be  put   in  mind  if 
them :  yet  are  they  not  to  be  neglected.    If  you  will 
have  A  yonng  man  to  put  his  travel  into  a  litUe  nwa, 
and  in  short  time  to  gather  much,  this  yon  mnst  do: 
first-,  as  was  said,  he  must  have  some  entrance  ialo 
the  language  before  he  goeth ;  then  he  must  hat« 
such  a  servant,  or  tutor,  as  knoweth  the  oonntiy,  tf 
was  likewise  said  :  let  him  carry  with  bink  also  soM 
card,  or  book,  describing    the    conntiy  where  hi 
travelleth,  which  will  be  a  good  key  to  his  inqniir; 
let  him  keep  also  a  diary ;  let  him  not  stay  longii 
one  city  or  town,  more  or  less  as  the  place  deserrciii, 
but  not  long ;  nay,  when  he  stayeth  in  one  city  m 
town,  let  him  change  his  lodging  from  one  end  aai 
part  of  the  town  to  another,  whidi  is  a  grai  ada- 
mant of  acquaintance;  let  him  sequester  himcdf 
from  the  company  of  his  countrymen,  and  dietia 
such  places  where  there  is  good  company  of  the  na- 
tion where  he  travelleth :  let  him,  upon  his  ranows 
from  one  place  to  another,  procure  recommendatiaa 
to  some  person  of   quality   residing  in  the  pliee 
whitlier  he  removeth,  that  he  may  use  his  ftvor  a 
those  things  he  desireth  to  see  or  know  ;  tiinshe  naj 
abridge  his  travel  witH  much  profit.    As  for  the  ae* 
quaintance  which  is  to  be  sought  in  travel,  that 
which  is  most  of  all  profitable,  is  acquaintance  witli 
the  secretaries  and  employed  men^  of  ambassadon; 
for  so  in  travelling  in  one  country  he  shall  sack  the 
experience  of  many :  let  him  also  see  and  visit  eni- 
nent  persons  in  all  kinds,  which  are  of  great  nanc 
abroad,  that  he  may  be  able  to  tell   bow  the  Uft 
agreeth  with  the  fiune ;  for  quarrels,  they  are  with 
care  and  discretion  to  be  avoid^ ;  they  are  eommoBly 
for  mistresses,  healths,*  place,  and  words ;  and  let  a 
man  beware  how  he  keepeth  company  with  chdexic 
and  quarrelsome  persons;  for  they  vrOl  engage  Ima 
into  their  own  quarrels.    When  a  traveller  retuncth 
home,  let  him  not  leave  the  countries  where  he  hath 
travelled  altogether  behind  him,  bat  maintain  a  cor- 
respondence by  letters  with  those  of  his  acquaintaoeF 
which  are  of  most  worthy  and  let  his  travel  appc 
rather  in  his  discourse  than  in  his  apparel  or  gestm 
and  in  his  discourse  let  him  be  rather  advised  in  h 
answers,  than  forward  to  tell  stories :  and  let  it  19 

A  Synods,  or  councils. 

b  At  the  present  day  called  "*  attaches.** 

e  He  probably  means  the  refusing  to  join  on  the  oce^ 
slon  of  drinking  healths  when  taking  wine. 
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pear  that  he  doth  not  change  hU  country  manners 
£r  those  of  foreign  parts ;  but  only  prick  in  some 
fiowen  of  that  he  hath  learned  abroad  into  the  cus- 
toms of  his  own  country 


XIX.— OP  EMPIRE. 

It  is  a  miserable  state  of  mind  to  have  few  things 
tp  desire,  and  many  things  to  fear ;  and  yet  that  com- 
monly is  the  case  of  Kings,  who  being  at  the  highest, 
ynat  matter  of  desire  *  which  makes  their  minds 
Bore  languishing ;  and  have  many  representations  of 
perils  and  shadows,  which  makes  their  minds  the  less 
dear ;  and  this  is  one  reason  also  of  that  effect  which 
the  Scriptni«  speaketh  of,  "*  That  the  king's  heart  is 
JBScmtable :  "^  lor  multitude  of  jealousies,  and  lack 
of  some  predominant  desire,  that^  should  marshal 
and  pat  in  order  all  the  rest,  maketh  any  man's 
heart  bard  to  find  or  sound.  Hence  it  comes  like- 
wiae,  that  princes  many  times  make  themselves  de- 
mm,  and  set  their  hearts  upon  toys ;  sometimes  upon 
•  baildiog ;  sometimies  upon  erectin^K  of  an  order ; 
ilBiDetimes  upon  the  advancing  of  a  person ;  some- 
times upon  obtaining  ezoellency  in  some  art,  or  feat 
•f  the  hand:  as  Nero  for  playing  on  the  harp;  0o- 
»ttan  for  certainty  of  the  hand  with  the  arrow ; 
Commodus  for  playing  at  fence  f  Garacalla  for  driv- 
Aig  chariots,  and  the  like.  This  seemeth  imcredible 
ffito  those  that  know  not  the  principle,  that  the  mind 
|lf  man  is  more  cheered  and  refreshed  by  profiting  in 
imall  things  than  by  standing  at  a  stay^  in  great 
Ve  see  also  that  Kings  that  have  been  fortunate  oon- 
incarorB  in  their  first  years,  it  being  not  possible  for 
iemtogo  forward  infinitely,  but  that  they  must 
late  some  check  or  arrest  in  their  fortunes,  turn  in 
Iheir  latter  years  to  be  superstitious  and  melancholy; 
Mdid  Alexander  the  Great.  Dioclesian/  and  in  our 
bemory,  Charles  the  Fifth,'  and  others ;  for  he  that 
lioaed  to  go  forward,  and  findeth  a  stop,  falleth  out 
if  his  own  favor,  and  is  not  the  thing  he  was. 

To  speak  now  of  the  true  temper  of  empire,  it  is  a 
ibiog  nue  and  hard  to  keep;  for  both  temper  and 
(irtemper  consist  of  contraries ;  but  it  is  one  thing 
b  mingle  contraries,  another  to  interchange  them. 
Ihc  answer  of  Apollonius  to  Vespasian  is  full  of  ex- 
cellent instruction.  Vespasian  asked  him,  "  What 
tm  Kero's  overthrow  ?  "  he  answered, "  Nero  could 
hwch  and  tune  the  harp  well ;  but  in  government 
nmetimes  he  used  to  wind  the  pins  too  high,  some- 
times to  let  them  down  too  low."  And  certain  it  is, 
ftat  nothing  destroyeth  authority  so  much  as  the  un- 
B|aal  and  untimely  interchange  of  power  pressed  too 
Gur,  and  relaxed  too  much. 

This  is  true,  that  the  wisdom  of  all  these  latter 
times  in  princess'  affairs  is  rather  fine  deliveries,  and 
ihilViqgs  of  dangers  and  mischiefs,  when  they  are 
uar,  than  solid  and  grounded  courses  to  keep  them 
ik»f :  but  this  is  but  to  try  masteries  with  fortune  ; 
tod  let  men  beware  how  they  neglect  and  suffer  mat- 
ter of  trouble  to  be  prepared.  For  no  man  can  for- 
bid the  ^ark,nor  tell  whence  it  may  come.    The 


»  Something  to  create  ezdtenMmt. 

fc  **Tbe  heart  of  kings  is  unsearohable."— Prov.  v.  3. 

« OommoduB  fought  naked  In  public  as  a  gkadiator,  and 
pMed  himself  on  his  skiU  as  a  swordsman. 

d  Making  a  stop  at,  or  dwelling  too  long  upon. 

t  After  a  prosperous  reign  of  twenty-one  yean,  Diocle- 
(Sn  abdicated  the  throne,  and  retired  to  a  private  station. 

f  After  having  reigned  ihirty-flve  years,  he  abdicated 
he  thrones  qf7S]Min  and  permaay,  and  passed  the  two 


Mt/earsof  his  fife  in  retirement  at  8t 
a  BBtremadura. 


lust,  a  convent 


difficulties  in  princes'  businesB  are  many  and  great » 
but  the  greatest  difficulty  is  often  in  their  own  mind. 
For  it  is  common  with  princes  (saith  Tacitus)  to  will 
contradictories;  **Sunt  plerumque  regum  voluntates  ve- 
hementes,et  inter  se  contraris  ;''>  for  it  is  the  solecism 
of  power  to  think  to  command  the  end,  and  yet  not 
to  endure  the  mean. 

Kings  have  to  deal  with  their  neighbors,  their 
wives,  their  children,  their  prelates  or  clergy,  their 
nobles,  their  second  nobles  or  gentlemen,  their  mer* 
chants,  their  common;^  and  their  men  of  war ;  and 
from  ail  these  arise  dangers,  if  care  and  circumspect 
tion  be  not  used. 

First,  for  their  neighbors,  there  can  no  general  rule 
be  given  (the  occasions  are  so  variable),  save  one 
which  ever  holdeth ;  which  is,  that  princes  do  keep 
due  sentinel,  that  none  of  their  neighbors  do  over- 
grow so  (by  increase  of  territory,  by  embracing  of 
trade,  by  approaches,  or  the  like),  as  they  become 
more  able  to  annoy  them  than  they  were ;  and  this 
is  generally  the  work  of  standing  counsels  to  foresee 
and  to  hinder  it  During  that  triumvirate  of  kings. 
King  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England,  Francis  the  First, 
King  of  France,^  and  Charles  the  Filth,  Emperor, 
there  was  such  a  watch  kept  that  none  of  the  three 
could  win  a  palm  of  ground,  but  the  other  two  would 
straightways  balance  it,  either  by  confederation,  or, 
if  n^  were,  by  a  war ;  and  would  not  in  anywise 
take  up  peace  at  interest :  and  the  like  was  done  by 
that  league  (which  Guicciardini'  saith  was  the  secu- 
rity of  Italy),  nmde  between  Ferdixumdo,  King  of 
Naples,  Lorenzius  Medicis,  and  Ludovicus  Sforza, 
potentates,  the  one  of  Florence,  the  other  of  Milan. 
Neither  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  schoolmen  tt 
be  received,  that  a  war  cannot  justly  be  made,  bul 
upon  a  precedent  ii\jury  or  provocation ;  for  there  it 
no  question,  but  a  just  fear  of  an  iniminent  danger^ 
though  there  be  no  blow  given,  is  a  lawful  cause  of  a 
war. 

For  their  wives,  there  are  cruel  examples  of  them. 
Li  via  is  infamed''  fbr  the  poisoning  of  her  husband ; 
Roxolana,  Solyman's  wife*  was  the  destruction  of 
that  renowned  prince.  Sultan  Mnstapha,  and  other- 
wise troubled  his  house  and  succession;  Edward 
the  Second  of  .England's  Queen"  had  the  principal 
hand  in  the  disposing  and  murder  of  her  husband. 

This  kind  of  danger  is  then  to  be  feared  chiefly 
when  the  wives  h^ve  plots  for  the  raising  of  their 
own  children,  or  else  that  they  be  advoutresses.*^ 

For  their  children,  the  tragedies  likewise  of  dan- 
gers from  them  have  been  many ;  and  generally  the 
entering  of  fiithers  into  suspicion  of  their  children 
hath  been  eyer  unfortonate.    The    deetmction  of 


r  "  The  desires  of  monarchs  are  generally  impetuous 
and  conflicting  among  themselves.*' 

h  He  was  efupedally  the  rival  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
the  Fifth,  ana  was  one  of  the  most  dlstingulslied  sovor* 
eigns  that  ever  ruled  over  France. 

t  An  eminent  historian  of  Florence.  His  great  work, 
which  is  here  alluded  to,  Is,  "The  History  of  Italy  during 
his  own  Time,"  which  Is  considered  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able productions  of  that  age. 

k  Spoken  badly  of.  Li  via  was  said  to  have  hastened  the 
death  of  Augustus,  to  prepare  the  accession  of  her  son 
Tiberius  to  tbe  throne. 

I  Solyman  the  Magnificent  was  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  Ottoman  monarch8.  He  took  the  Isle  of 
Rhodes  from  the  Knigbts  of  St.  John.  He  also  subdued 
Moldavia,  Wallachla,  and  the  greatest  part  of  Hungary,  and 
took  from  the  Persians,  Georgia  and  Bagdad.  He  died 
A.D.  1566.  His  wife  Roxolana  (who  was  o^nally  a  slave 
called  Rosa  or  Hazathya),  with  tbe  Pasha  Rustan,  con- 
spired against  the  life  of  his  son  Mustapba,  and  by  their 
instigation  tbls  distinguished  prinoe  was  strangled  in  his 
father's  presence. 

u  The  Infamous  Isabella  of  Anjou. 

B  Adultresses. 
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HuBtapha  (that  we  named  before)  was  so  fatal  to 
Solyiiian'e  line,  as  the  succession  of  the  Turks  from 
Solyman's  until  this  day  issuspected  to  be  untrue,  and 
of  strange  blood;  for  that  Seljmus  the  Second  was 
thought  to  be  suppositious.*'  The  destruction  of 
Crispus,  a  young  prince  of  rare  towardness,  by  Con- 
Stantinus  the  Qreat,  his  father,  was  in  like  manner 
fatal  to  his  house ;  for  both  Constantinus  and  Con- 
stance, his  sons  died  violent  deaths;  and  Constan- 
tinus, his  other  son,  did  little  better,  who  died 
indeed  of  sickness,  but  after  that  Julianus  had  taken 
arms  against  him.  The  destruction  of  Demetrius,!* 
son  to  Philip  the  Second  of  Macedon,  turned  upon 
the  Either  who  died  of  repentance,  and  many  like 
examples  there  are;  but  few  or  none  where  the  fa- 
thers had  good  by  such  distrust,  except  it  were 
where  the  sons  were  up  in  open  arms  against  them ;  as 
wasSelymus  the  First  against  Bigazet,  and  the  three 
sons  of  Henry  the  Second,  King  of  England. 

For  their  prelates,  when  they  are  proud  and  great, 
there  is  also  danger  from  them ;  as  it  was  in  the 
times  of  Anselmus^  and  Thomas  Becket,  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury,  who  with  their  crosiers  did  almost  try 
it  with  the  King's  sword ;  and  yet  they  had  to  deal 
with  stout  and  haughty  Kings;  William  Rufu^ 
Henry  the  First,  and  Heniy  the  Second.  The  dan- 
ger is  not  from  that  state,  but  where  it  hath  a  de- 
pendence of  foreign  authority ;  or  where  the  church- 
men come  in  and  are  elected,  not  by  the  collation  of 
the  Kin^,  or  particular  patrons,  but  by  the  people. 

'  For  their  nobles,  to  keep  them  at  a  distance  is  not 
amiss;  but  to  depress  them  may  make  a  King  more 
absolute,  but  less  safe,  and  less  able  to  perform  any- 
thing he  desires.  I  have  noted  it  in  my  History  of 
King  Henry  the  Seventh  of  England,  who  depressed 
his  nobility,  whereupon  it  came  to  pass  that  his 
times  were  full  of  difficulties  and  troubles ;  for  the 
nobility,  though  they  continued  loyal  unto  him,  yet 
did  they  not  co-operate  with  him  in  his  business 
so  that  in  effect  he  was  £un  to  do  all  things  him- 
self. 

For  their  second  nobles,  there  is  not  much  danger 
from  them,  being  a  body  dispersed:  they  may  some- 
times discourse  high,  but  that  doth  little  hurt :  be- 
sides, they  are  a  counterpoise  to  the  higher  nobility, 
that  they  grow  not  too  potent ;  and,  lastly,  being  th^ 
most  immediate  in  authority  with  the  common 
people,  they  do  best  temper  popular  commotions. 

For  their  merchants,  they  are  **vena  porta  ;"*"  and 
if  they  flourish  not,  a  kingdom  may  have  good  limbs, 
but  will  have  empty  veins,  and  nourish  little.  Taxes 
and  imposts  upon  them  do  seldom  good  to  the  King's 
revenue,  for  that  which  he  wins*  in  the  hundred,'  he 
loseth  in  the  shire;  the  particular  rat€s  being  in- 
ereaaed,  but  the  total  bulk  of  trading  rather  de- 
creased. 

For  their  commons,  there  is  little  danger  from 
them,  except  it  be  where  they  have  great  and  potent 
heads ;  or  where.you  meddle  with  the  point  of  reli- 
gion, or  their  customs  or  means  of  life. 

«•  He  however  distinguished  himself  by  taking  Cyprus 
from  the  Venetians  In  the  year  1671. 

p  .He  was  falsely  accused  by  his  brother  Perseus  of 
attempting  to  dethrone  his  father,  on  which  he  was  put 
to  death  by  the  order  of  Philip,  B.  C.  180. 

q  Anselm  was  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  In  the  time 
of  William  Kufus  and  Henry  the  First.  Though  his  prt- 
vate  life  was  pious  and  exemplary,  througrh  his  rigid  as- 
sertions of  the  riffhts  of  the  cleiyy,  he  was  continually 
embroiled  with  his  sovereign.  Tlhomas  A.  Becket  pur- 
sued a  similar  conrse,  but  with  still  greater  violence. 

r  The  great  vessel  that  conveys  the  blood  to  the  liver, 
after  it  has  been  enriched  by  the  absorption  of  nutriment 
ftt>m  the  intestines. 

»ThIsl8  an  ex presplon  similar  to  our  proverb,  "Penny 
wise  and  pound-foolish. 

t  A  subdivision  of  the  shire. 


For,  the  men  of  war,"  it  is  a  dan$rerons  state  wheru 
they  live  and  remain  in  a  body,  and  are  used  to  dona- 
tives whereof  we  see  examples  in  the  Janizaries^  and 
Prsetorian  bands  of  Rome ;  but  training  of  men,  and 
arming  them  in  several  places,  and  under  sereial 
commanders,  and  without  donatives^  are  thingw  of 
defence,  and  "ho  danger. 

Princes  are  like  to  heavenly  bodies,  which  cmae 
good  or  evil  times;  and  whid  have  mndi  Tencfs- 
tion,  but  no  rest.  All  precepts  concerning  Eliqp 
are  in  effect  comprehended  in  those  two  reoMm- 
branoes,  '^Memento  quodes  homo;*^  and  ^Memento 
quod  esDeus,"'  or  "vice  Dei  f^  the  one  bridleth 
their  power,  and  the  other  their  will. 


XX.-OF  COUNSEL. 

The  greatest  trust  between  man  and  man  is  tbe 
trust  of  giving  counsel ;  for  in  other  confidences  men 
commit  the  parts  of  life,  their  lands,  their  gooda, 
their  children,  their  credit,  some  particalar  affiur; 
but  to  such  as  they  make  their  connselloTS  tb^ 
commit  the  whole :  by  how  much  the  more  they  are 
obliged  to  all  faith  and  int^ity.  The  waesl 
princeaneed  not  think  it  any  diminution  to  their 
greatness  or  derogation  to  their  sufficiency  to  idy 
upon  counsel.  God  himself  is  not  without,  but  batk 
made  it  one  of  the  great  names  of  his  blessed  Son, 
^'The  Counsellor."*  Solomon  haUi  pronounced  that, 
"In  counsel  is  stability.''*'  Things  will  have  their 
first  or  second  agitation:  if  they  be  not  tossed  npoa 
the  arguments  of  counsel,  they  will  be  toased  npoo 
waves  of  fortune ;  and  be  full  of  inconstancy,  doing 
and  undoing,  like  the  reeling  of  a  drunken  man. 
Solomon's  son*'  found  the  force  of  counsel,  as  bit 
father  saw  the  necessity  of  it:  for  the  beloved  king- 
dom of  God  was  first  rent  and  broken  by  ill  coonsel; 
upon  which  counsel  there  are  set  for  our  instniction 
the  two  marks  whereby  bad  counsel  is  forever  best  di»> 
cerned,  that  it  was  young  counsel  for  the  penon^ 
and  violent  counsel  for  the  matter. 

The  ancient  times  do  set  forth  in  figure  both  the 
incorporation  and  inseparable  coig unction  of  oonnsel 
with  Kings,  and  the  wise  and  politic  nse  of  oomsd 
by  Kings:  the  one  in  that  they  say  Jupiter  dui 
marry  Metis,  which  signifieth  counsel ;  whereliy 
they  intend  that  sovereignty  is  married  to  counsel'; 
the  other,  in  that  which  followeth,  which  was  thus: 
they  say,  after  Jupiter  was  married  to  Met^  sbe 
conceived  by  him  and  was  with  child ;  but  Jnpitrr 
suffered  her  not  to  stay  till  she  brought  forth,  but 
eat  her  up :  whereby  he  became  himself,  with  child, 
and  was  delivered  of  Pallas  armed,  out  of  his  bead. 
Which  monstrous  fable  containeth  a  secret  of  empiit, 
how  Kings  are  to  make  use  of  their  counsel  of  state: 
that  first  they  ought  to  refer  matters  unto  theoa, 
which  is  the  first  begetting  or  impregnation;  bat 
when  they  are  elaborate,  molded  and  shaped  in  tbe 

Q  Soldiers. 

xThe  Janizaries  were  the  body-fniards  of  tbe  Tnitiia 
sultans*  and  enacted  the  same  disgraceful  part  in  tuk- 
Inff  and  unmaking  monarchs,  asthemercenarT^PraetiDriaB 
guards  of  the  Roman  empire. 

y  ^'Remember  that  thou  art  a  man.'* 

I  ^'Remember  that  thou  art  a  Ood.*' 

•  "The  representative  of  God."  

a  Isaiah  Ix.  6  :  "His  name  shall  be  called  'Woadefftil 
Couuseilor,  The  mighty  God,  The  everlasting  Father,  Tbe 
Prince  of  Peace.'* 

b  Prov.  zz.  18 :  "Every  purpose  Is  established  by  coa» 
sei :  and  with  good  advice  make  war.'* 

e  The  wicked  Rohoboam,  from  whom  tbe  ten  tribes  af 
Israel  revolted  and  elected  Jeroboam  their  kiav.  See  I 
Kings  z11. 
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womb  of  their  council,  and  grow  ripe  and  ready  to 
be  brought  forth,  that  then  they  suffer  not  their 
council  to  go  through  with  the  resolution  and  direc- 
tion, as  if  it  depended  on  them ;  but  take  the  matter 
back  into  their  own  hands,  and  make  it  appear  to 
the  world,  that  the  decrees  land  final  directions 
(which,  because  they  come  forth  with  prudence  and 
power,  are  resembled  to  Pallas  armed),  proceeded 
from  themselves,;  and  not  only  fVom  their  authority, 
but  (the  more  to  add  reputation  to  themselves)  from 
their  head  and  device. 

Let  us  now  speak  of  the  inconveniences  of  coun- 
sel, and  of  the  remedies.  The  inconveniences  that 
have  been  noted  in  calling  and  using  counsel,  are 
three :  first,  the  revealing  of  affairs,  whereby  they 
become  less  secret;  secondly,  the  weakening  of  the 
authority  of  princes,  as  if  they  were  less  of  them- 
selves; thirdly,  the  danger  of  being  unfaithfully 
counselled,  and  more  for  the  good  of  them  that  coun- 
sel than  of  him  that  is  counselled  ;  for  which  incon- 
veniences, the  doctrine  of  Italy,  and  practice  of 
France,  in  some  Kings'  times,  hatii  introduced  cabi- 
net councils;  a  remedy  worse  than  the  disease.*' 

As  to  secrecy,  princes  are  not  bound  to  communi- 
cate all  matters  with  all  counsellors,  but  may  ex- 
tract and  select;  neither  is  it  necessary,  that  he  that 
consul teth  what  he  should  do,  should  declare,  what 
he  will  do ;  but  let  princes  beware  that  the  unsecret- 
ing  of  their  affairs  comes  not  from  themselves :  and, 
ss  tor  cabinet  councils,  it  may  be  their  motto  ,"Plenus 
rimarum  sum :  "*  one  futile  person,  that  maketh  it 
his  glory  to  tell,  will  do  more  hurt  than  many,  tihat 
know  it  their  duty  to  conceal  It  is  true  there  be 
some  affairs  which  require  extreme  secrecy,  which 
will  hardly  go  beyond  one  or  two  persons  besides  the 
King :  neither  are  those  counsels  unprosperous ;  for, 
besides  the  secrecy,  they  commonly  go  on  constantly 
in  one  spirit  of  direction  without  distraction :  but 
then  it  must  be  a  prudent  King,  such  as  is  able  to 
grind  with  a  hand-mill  ^  and  those  inward  counsel- 
lors had  need  also  be  wise  men,  and  especially  true 
and  trusty  to  the  King's  ends ;  as  it  was  with  King 
Henry  the  Seventh  of  England,  who,  in  his  greatest 
bnsiness  imparted  himself  to  none,  exo^t  it  were  to 

Morton'  and  Fox> 

For  weakening  of  authority,  the  fkble*  showeth  the 
remedy :  nay,  the  majesty  of  Kings  is  rather  exalted 
than  diminished  when  they  are  in  the  chair  of  coun- 
cil; neither  was  there  ever  prince  bereaved  of  his 
dependenciee  by  his  council,  except  where  there  hath 
been  either  an  over^greataess  in  one  counsellor,  or  an 
over  strict  combination  in  divers,  which  are  things 
loon  found  and  holpen.^ 

For  the  last  inconvenience,  that  men  will  counsel 
with  an  eye  to  themselves ;  certainly,  *^non  inveniet 


<  The  political  world  has  not  been  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  this  doctrine  of  Lord  Bacon;  as  cabinet  councils 
tre  now  held  protmbly  by  every  Boverelgn  In  Europe. 

•  '4  am  f uU  of  outlets." 

rrhat  Is,  without  a  compUcated  machinery  of  govem- 
ment. 

rMaster  of  the  Rolls  and  prlvT-oounclIlor  UDder'Henry 
VI.,  to  whose  cause  he  faltbfuUy  adhered.  Edward  I  v. 
promoted  him  to  the  see  of  Ely,  and  made  him  lord-chan- 
cellor. He  was  elevated  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  by 
Henry  VIL,  and  in  1468  received  the  Cardinal's  hat. 

^  Prlvy-GOunciUor  and  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  to 
Henry  vll.;  and  after  enjoying  several  bishoprics  In 
SQceeaslon,  translated  to  the  see  of  Winchester.  He  was 
in  able  statesman,  and  bifffaly  valued  by  Henry  VI X.  i  )n 
the  acoession  of  Henry  VIII.,  his  political  influence  was 
eounteracted  by  Wolsey;  on  which  he  retired  to  his  dio- 
cese, and  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  acts  of  piety  and 
mnniflcenoe. 

>  Before  menttoned, relative  to  Jupiter  and  Metis. 

kBovnedled 


fidem  super  temm,"*  is  meant  of  the  nature  of  times,* 
and  not  of  all  particular  persons.  There  be  that  are 
in  nature  faithful  and  sincere,  and  plain  and  direct, 
not  crafty  and  involved:  let  princes,  above  all,  draw 
to  themselves  such  natures.  Besides,  counsellors  are 
not  commonly  so  united,  but  that  one  counsellor 
keepeth  sentinel  over  another;  so  that  if  any  do 
counsel  out  of  fiction  or  jjjrivate  ends,  it  commonly 
comes  to  the  King's  ear :  but  the  best  remedy  is,  u 
princes  know  their  counsellors,  as  well  as  their  coun- 
sellors know  them : 

"Prlnclpls  est  virtus  maxima  nosse  suo6.'*n 

And  on  the  other  side,  counsellors  should  not  be  too 
speculative  into  their  sovereign's  person.  The  true 
composition  of  a  counsellor  is,  rather  to  be  skilful  in 
their  master's  business  than  in  his  nature  f  for  then 
he  is  like  to  advise  him,  and  not  to  feed  his  humor. 
It  is  of  singular  use  to  princes  if  they  take  the  opin- . 
ions  of  their  council  both  separately  and  together ; 
for  private  opinion  is  niore  free,  but  opinion  before 
others  is  more  reverend.  In  private,  men  are  more 
bold  in  their  own  humors ;  and  in  consort,  men  are 
more  obnoxious^  to  others'  humors ;  therefore  it  is 
good  to  take  both ;  and  of  the  inferior  sort  rather  in 
private,  to  preserve  freedom ;  of  the  greater,  rather 
in  consort,  to  preserve  respect.  It  is  in  vain  for 
princes  to  take  counsel  oonoeming  matters,  if  they 
take  no  counsel  likewise  concerning  persons ;  for  all 
matters  are  as  dead  images:  and  the  life  of  the  exe- 
cution of  affairs  resteth  in  the  good  choice  of  persons: 
neither  is  it  enough  to  consult  concerning  persons, 
^^secundum  genera,''^  as  in  an  idea  or  mathematical  ' 
description,  what  the  kind  and  character  of  the  per- 
son should  be ;  for  the  greatest  errors  are  committed 
and  the  most  judgment  is  shown,  in  the  choice  of  in- 
dividuals. It  was  truly  said,  "Optimi  consiliarii 
mortui: '"  "books  will  speak  plain  when  counsellors 
blanch ;""  therefore  it  is  good  to  be  conversant  in 
them,  specially  the  books  of  such  as  themselves  have 
been  actors  upon  the  stage.  . 

The  councils  at  this  day  in  most  places  are  but  £bh 
miliar  meetings,  where  matters  are  rather  talked  on 
than  debated ;  and  they  run  too  swift  to  the  order  or 
act  of  council.  It  were  better  that  in  causes  of 
weight  the  matter  were  propounded  one  day  and  not 
spoken  to  till  the  next  day ;  "  In  nocte  consilium  :"* 
so  was  it  done  in  the  commission  of  union^  between 
England  and  Scotland,  which  was  a  grave  and  order- 
ly assembly.  I  commend  set  days  for  petitions ;  for 
both  it  gives  the  suitors  more  certainty  for  their  at- 
tendance, and  it  frees  the  meetings  for  matters  of  es- 
tate, that  they  may  **  hoc  agere."^    In  choice  of  com- 

1  "He  shall  not  find  faith  upon  the  earth.**  Lord  Bacdb 
probably  alludes  to  the  woras  of  our  Saviour,  8t.  Luke 
zvlil.  8:  **When  the  Son  of  man  comoth,  shall  he  find  faith 
upon  the  earth? 

m  He  means  to  say  that  this  remark  was  only  applicable 
to  a  particular  time,  namely,  the  coming  of  Christ  The 
perlodof  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  prolMbly  r^ 
I  erred  to. 

B  "  'TIS  the  especial  virtue  of  a  prince  to  know  hla 
own  men.* 

o  In  his  disposition,  or  inclination. 

p  Liable  to  opposition  from. 

q  "According  to  classes,**  or,  as  we  vulgarly  say.  "!n  the  , 
lump.**  Lord  Bacon  means  that  princes  are  not,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  take  counsellors  merely  on  the  pre- 
sumption of  talent,  from  their  rank  and  station :  but  tnat« 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  to  select  such  as  are  tried  men, 
and  with  refcard  to  whom  there  can  he  no  mistake. 

r  **The  best  counsellors  are  the  dead." 

•  **Are  afraid**  to  open  their  mouths. 

t  **Nifffat-time  for  counsel.'* 

«  On  the  Aocesfllon  of  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland  to  the 
throne  of  Bujrland  In  1003. 

X  A  phrase  much  in  use  with  the  Romans,  signifying, 
"to  attend  to  the  business  in  hand." 
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mittett  for  ripening  bnainess  for  the  oonncil,  it  is 
better  to  ehooae  indifferent  persons,  than  to  make  an 
indifferency  by  patting  in  those  that  are  strong  on 
both  sides.  I  conunend,  also,  standing  commissions; 
as  for  trade,  for  treasure,  for  war,  for  suits,  for  some 
provinces ;  for  where  there  be  divers  particular  coun- 
cils, and  but  one  council  of  estate  (as  it  is  in  Spain), 
they  are,  in  effect,  no  more  than  standing  commis- 
sions, save  that  they  have  greater  authority.  Let 
such  as  are  to  inform  councils  out  of  their  particular 
professions  (as  lawyers,  seamen,  mintmen,  and  the 
like),  be  first  heard  before  committees ;  and  then,  as 
occasion  serves,  before  the  council ;  and  let  them  not 
come  in  multitudes,  or  in  a  tribunitious^  manner ;  for 
that  is  to  clamor  councils,  not  to  inlbrm  them.  A 
long  table  and  a  square  table,  or  seats  about  the 
walls,  seem  things  of  form,  but  are  things  of  sub- 
stance ;  for  at  a  long  table  a  few  at  the  upper  end,  in 
effect,  sway  all  the  business ;  but  in  the  other  form 
there  is  more  use  of  the  counsellors*  opinions  that 
sit  lower.  A  King,  when  he  presides  in  council,  let 
him  beware  how  he  opens  his  own  inclination  too 
much  in  that  which  he  propoundeth ;  for  else  cdun- 
seUors  will  but  take  the  wind  of  him,  and  instead  of 
giving  free  counsel,  will  sing  him  a  song  of  "placebo."' 


XXL— OF  DELAYS. 

FoBTUNB  is  like  the  market,  where  many  times, 
if  you  can  stay  a  little,  the  price  will  fall ;  and  again, 
it  is  sometimes  like  Sibylla's  offer,*  which  at  first 
offereth  the  commodity  at  full,  then  consumeth  part 
and  part,  and  still  holdeth  up  the  price ;  for  occasion 
(as  it  is  in  the  common  verse)  **turneth  a  bald 
noddle^  b^t  she  hath  presented  her  locks  in  front, 
and  no  hold  taken ; "  or,  at  least,  tumeth  the  handle 
of  the  bottle  first  to  be  received,  and  after  the  belly, 
which  is  hard  to  clasp.  There  is  surely  no  greater 
wisdom  than  well  to  time  the  beginnings  and  onsets 
of  thines.  Dangers  are  no  more  light,  if  they  once 
seem  hght;  ana  more  dangers  have  deceived  men 
than  forced  them :  nay,  it  is  better  to  meet  some 
dfmgers  half-way,  though  they  come  nothing  near, 
than  to  keep  too  long  a  watch  upon  approaches ,  for 
if  a  man  watch  too  long,  it  is  odds  that  he  will  fall 
asleep.  On  the  other  side,  to  be  deceived  with  too 
long  shadows  (as  some  have  been  when  the  moon 
was  low,  and  shone  on  their  enemies'  back),  and  so  to 
shoot  off  before  the  time ;  or  to  teach  dangers  to 
come  on  by  over  early  buckling  towards  them,  is  an- 
other extreme.  Hie  ripeness  or  unripeness  of  the 
occasion  (as  we  said)  must  be  ever  well  weighed ; 
and  generally  it  is  good  to  commit  the  beginnings  of 
all  great  actions  to  Argus  with  his  hundred  eyes,  and 
the  ends  to  Briareus  with  his  hundred  hands;  first 
to  watch  and  then  to  speed ;  for  the  helmet  of  Pluto, 
which  maketh  the  politic  man  go  invisible,  is  secrecy 
in  the  council,  and  celerity  in  the  execution;  for 
when  things  are  once  come  to  the  execution,  there  is 
no  secrecy  comparable  to  celerity ;  like  the  motion  of 
a  bullet  in  the  air,  which  flietii  so  swift  as  it  out- 
runs the  eye. 


XXIL— OF  CUNNING. 

Ws  take  cunning  for  a  sinister,  or  croOKed  wis- 
dom ;  and  certainly  there  is  great  difference  between 
a  cunning  man  and  a  wise  man,  not  only  in  point  of 

7  A  trlbunltial  or  deolamatoiy  manner. 

^  "I'll  follow  the  bent  of  your  humor." 

•  Bee  the  history  of  Rome  under  the  reign  of  Tarqul- 
nlus  Superbus. 

b  Bald  head.  He  alludes  to  the  common  saying  **  take 
time  by  the  forelock. 


honesty,  but  in  point  of  ability.  There  be  that  caa 
pack  the  cards,*  and  yet  cannot  play  well ;  so  there  uc 
some  that  are  good  in  canvasses  and  Actions,  that  are 
otherwise  weak  men.  Again,  it  is  one  thing  to  un- 
derstand persons,  and  another  thing  to  anderstaad 
matters :  for  many  are  perfect  in  men's  humors  thai 
are  not  capable  of  the  real  part  of  business,  which  is 
the  constitution  of  one  that  hath  studied  men  more 
than  books.  Such  men  are  fitter  for  practice  than  fat 
counsel,  and  they  are  good  but  in  their  own  alley: 
turn  them  to  new  men,  and  they  have  lost  thkx 
aim ;  so  as  the  old  rule,  to  know  a  fool  from  a  wist 
man,  "  Mltte  ambos  nudos  ad  ignotos,  et  videbis,'^ 
doth  scarce  hold  for  them ;  and,  because  these  cun- 
ning men  are  like  habeidashenaf  of  small  wares,  it  is 
not  amiss  to  set  forth  their  shop. 

It  is  a  point  of  cunning  to  wait  npon^  him  wiik 
whom  you  speak  with  your  eye,  as  the  Jesuits  gave  it 
in  precept;  for  there  be  many  wise  men  that  hsTe 
secret  h^rts  and  transparent  countenances :  yet  this 
would  be  done  with  a  demure  debasing  of  your  eye 
sometimes,  as  the  Jesuits  also  do  use. 

Another  is,  when  you  have  anything  to  obtain  of 
present  dispatch,  you  entertain  and  amuse  the  party 
with  whom  you  deal  with  some  other  discourse,  that 
he  be  not  too  much  awake  to  make  objectlona.  I 
knew  a  counsellor  and  secretary  that  never  came  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  England  with  bills  to  sign,  hot 
would  always  first  put  her  into  some  discourse  of 
estate*  that  die  might  the  less  mind  the  bills. 

The  like  surprise  may  be  made  by  moving  thin^/ 
when  the  party  is  in  haste,  and  cannot  stay  to  cod- 
sider  advisedly  of  that  is  moved. 

If  a  man  would  cross  a  business  that  he  donhti 
some  other  would  handsomely  and  effectually  move, 
let  him  pretend  to  wish  it  well,  and  move  it  hintseilj 
in  such  sort  as  may  foil  it 

The  breaking  off  in  the  midst  of  that,  one  w» 
about  to  say,  as  if  he  took  himself  up,  breeds  & 
greater  appetite  in  him,  with  whom  you  confer,  t« 
know  more. 

And  because  it  works  better  when  anythiajc 
seemeth  to  be  gotten  from  you  by  question  than  il 
you  offer  it  of  yourself,  you  may  lay  a  bait  for  a 
question,  by  showing  another  visage  and  countenance 
than  you  are  wont;  to  the  end,  to  give  occasion  for 
the  party  to  ask  what  the  matter  is  of  the  changv'^  as 
Nehemiah^  did,  ^  And  I  had  not  before  that  time 
been  sad  before  the  king." 

In  things  that  are  tender  and  nnpleasing,  it  isgped 
to  break  the  ice  by  some  whose  words  are  of  kas 
weight,  and  to  reserve  the  more  weighty  voiee  to 
come' in  as  by  chance,  so  that  he  may  be  asked  the 
question  upon  the  other's  speech ;  as  Narciasiia  did, 
in  relating  to  Claudius  the  marriage^  of  Messalias 
and  Silius. 


•  Packiner  the  cards  is  an  admirable  liluatrattoii  ef  tfet 
author's  meaning*.  It  U  a  cheathig  exploit,  by  wfeieh 
knaves,  who  perhaps  are  inferior  players.  Insure  to  then 
selves  the  certainty  of  good  hands. 

h*^  Send  them  both  naked  among  strangers,  and  tto 
you  will  see.*' 

cThis  word  is  used  here  In  Its  prlmltlTe  sense  of  ^retail 
dealers.  **  It  is  said  to  have  t>een  derived  from  a  ciusob 
of  the  Fleminirs,  who  first  settled  In  this  coontiy  ia  ths 
fourteenth  cehtary,  stopping  the  passengera  as  tter 
passed  tholr  shops,  ana  saying  to  them,  ••p-*— -  ^ 
berr?'*  "Will  you  take  this  sir.*'^  The  word  to 
erally  used  as  synonymous  with  linen-draper. 

d   To  watch. 

•  State.  t  JDisoussing  matters. 

9  He  refers  to  the  oooasion  wlien  Nehemfah,  oo ' 
Ing  the  wine,  as  cupbearer  to  King  ArCaxerzea, 
sorrowful,  and  on  being  asked  the  reason  of  It, 
the  king  to  allow  Jerusalem  to  be  rebuilt.  Nehemiah  &  L 

h  Tbf  4  cnn  hardly  be  called  a  marriage,  as  at  the  ttme  of 
the  intrigue  Messalina  was  the  wife  of  Claudius  :  but  As 
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In  things  that  a  man  would  not  be  seen  in  himself, 
it  is  a  point  of  canning  to  borrow  the  na^e  of  the 
world ;  as  to  say,  **  The  world  says,''  or  *'  There  Is  a 
speech  abroad." 

I  knew  one,  that  when  he  wrote  a  letter,  he  would 
pat  that  which  was  most  material  in  the  postscript, 
us  if  it  had  been  a  by- matter. 

I  knew  another,  that  when  he  came  to  have  speech,* 
he  would  pass  over  that  that  he  intended  most :  and 
go  forth  and  come  back  again,  and  speak  of  it  as  of  a 
thing  that  he  had  almost  foigot. 

Some  procure  themseWes  to  be  surprised  at  such 
times  as  it  is  like  the  party  that  they  work  upon  will 
suddenly  come  upon  them,  and  to  be  found  with  a 
letter  in  their  hand,  or  doing  somewhat  which  they 
ace  not  accustomed,  to  the  end  they  may  be  opposed 
of^  those  things  which  of  themselves  they  are  desir- 
ous to  utter. 

It  is  a  i)oint  of  cunning  to  let  fall  those  words  in  a 
man's  own  name,  which  he  would  have  another  man 
leam  and  use,  and  thereupon  take  advantage.  I 
knew  two  that  were  competitors  for  the  secretary's 
place,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  and  yet  kept  good 
qoarter'  between  themselves,  and  would  confer  one 
with  another  upon  the  business ;  and  the  one  of  them 
said,  that  to  be  a  secretary  in  the  declination  of  a 
monarchy  was  a  ticklish  thing,  and  that  he  did  not 
affect  it  :**  the  other  straight  caught  up  those  words, 
and  discoursed  with  divers  of  his  friends,  that  he  had 
no  reason  to  desire  to  be  secretary  in  the  declination 
of  a  monarchy.  The  first  man  took  hold  of  it,  and 
found  means  it  was  told  the  queen ;  wLo,  hearing  of 
a  declination  of  a  monarchy,  took  it  so  ill,  as  she 
would  never  after  hear  of  the  other's  suit. 

There  is  a  cunning,  which  we  in  England  call  "  the 
taming  of  the  cat  in  the  pan ;"  which  is,  when  that 
which  a  man  says  to  another,  he  lays  it  as  if  another 
had  said  it  to  him ;  and,  to  say  truth,  it  is  not  easy, 
when  such  a  matter  passed  between  two,  to  make  it 
appear  firom  which  of  them  it  first  moved  and  began. 

It  is  a  way  that  some  men  have,  to  glance  and  dart 
at  others  by  justifying  themselves  by  negatives ;  as 
to  say, ''This  I  do  not;"  as  Tigellinus  did  towards 
Borrhus,  "  Se  non  diversas  spes,  sed  incolumitatem 
imperatoris  simpliciter  spectare."^ 

Some  have  in  readiness  so  many  tales  and  stories, 
as  there  is  nothing  they  would  insinuate,  bat  they 
can  wrap  it  into  a  tale  ;**  which  serveth  both  to  keep 
themselves  more  in  guard,  and  to  make  others  carry 
it  with  more  pleasure. 

It  IS  a  good  point  of  cunning  for  a  man  to  shape 
ths  answer  he  would  have  in  his  own  words  and 
propositions  \  for  it  makes  the  other  party  stick  the 
less. 


It  is  strange  how  long  some  men  will  lie  in  wait 
to  speak  somewhat  they  desire  to  say ;  and  how  &r 
about  they  will  fetch,'  and  how  many  other  matters 
they  will  beat  over  to  come  near  it :  it  is  a  thing  of 
great  patience,  but  yet  of  much  use. 

A  sudden,  bold,  and  unexpected  question  doth 
many  times  surprise  a  man,  and  lay  him  open.  Like 
to  him,  that,  having  changed  his  name,  and  walking 

foroed  Caiiis  Sfllus,  of  whom  she  was  deeply  enamored, 
to  divorce  his  own  wife,  that  she  henelf  might  enjoy  his 
iooietr.  The  Intriflrue  was  disclosed  to  Claudius  by  Nar- 
dflsus,  who  was  his  freedman,  and  the  pander  to  his  in- 
nmous  vices  on  which  Silius  was  put  to  death. 

>  To  Bpysak  in  his  turn.  k  Be  questioned  upon. 

I  Kept  on  good  terms.  b  Desire  it. 

B  ^That  he  did  not  have  vavious  hopes  in  view,  but 
•oMt  the  saf et^r  of  the  emperor.*'  Tigellinus  was  the 
ptolllgato  mlnistor  of  Nero,  and  AfHoanus  Burrhus  was 
the  chief  of  the  Pnetorian  guards. 

•As  Nathan  did  when  he  reproved  David  for  his  orlml- 
naltor  with  Bathsheba.   2  Samuel  xlt 
»  Use  indirect  stratagems. 


in  Paul's,^  anothet  suddenly  came  behind  him  and 
called  him  by  his  true  name,  whereat  straightways 
he  looked  back. 

But  theee'small  wares  and  petty  points  of  cunning 
are  infinite,  and  it  were  a  good  deed  to  make  a  list  of 
them;  for  that  nothing  doth  more  hurt  in  a  state 
than  that  cunning  men  pass  for  virise. 

But  certainly  some  there  are  that  know  the  resorts' 
and  falls'  of  business  that  cannot  sink  into  the  main 
of  it;^  like  a  house  that  hath  convenient  stairs  and 
entries,  but  never  a  fair  room :  therefore  you  shall 
see  them  find  out  pretty  looses''  in  the  conclusion, 
but  are  noways  able  to  examine  or  debate  matters: 
and  yet  commonly  they  take  advantage  of  their  in- 
ability, and  would  be  thought  wits  of  direction. 
Some  build  rather  upon  the  abusing  of  others,  and 
(as  we  now  say)  putting  tricks  upon  them,  than  upon 
soundness  of  their  own  proceedings:  but  Solomon 
saith,  ^'Prudens  advertit  ad  gressus  sues:  stultus 
divertitad  dolos."' 


XXni.— OP  WISDOM  FOB  A  MAN'S  SELF. 

An  ant  is  a  wise  creature  for  itself,  but  it  is  a 
shrewd*  thing  in  an  orchard  or  giurden :  and  certainly 
men  that  are  great  lovers  of  themselves  waste  the 
public.  Divide  with  reason  between  self-love  and 
society ;  and  be  so  true  to  thyself  as  thou  be  not  false 
to  others,  especially  to  thy  king  and  country.  It  is  a 
poor  center  of  a  man's  actions,  himself  It  is  right 
earth ;  for  that  only  stands  fast  upon  his  own  center;^ 
whereas  all  things  that  have  affinity  with  the  heavens, 
move  upon  the  center  of  another,  ^which  they  benefit. 
The  referring  of  all  to  a  man's  self,  is  more  tolerable 
in  a  sovereign  prince,  because  themselves  are  not  only 
tnemselves,  but  their  good  and  evil  is  at  the  peril  of 
the  public  fortune ;  but  it  is  a  desperate  evil  in  a 
servant  to  a  prince,  or  a  citizen  in  a  republic ;  for 
whatsoever  affairs  pass  such  a  man's  hands,  he 
cfooketh  them  to  his  ovni  ends,  which  must  needs 
be  often  eccentric  to  the  ends  of  his  master  or  state : 
therefore  let  princes  or  states  choose  such  servants  as 
have  not  this  mark ;  except  they  mean  their  service 
should  be  made  but  the  accessary.  That  which 
maketh  the  effect  more  pernicious  is,  that  all  propor- 
tion is  lost ;  it  were  disproportionate  enough  for  the 
servant's  good  to  be  preferred  before  the  master's; 
but  yet  it  is  a  greater  extr^ne,  when  a  little  good  of 
the  servant  shidl  carry  things  against  a  great  good  of 
the  master's :  and  yet  that  is  the  case  of  bad  officers, 
treasurem,  ambassadors,  generals,  and  other  false  and 
corrupt  servants ;  which  set  a  bias  upon  their  bowl, 
of  their  own  petty  ends  and  envies,  to  the  overt^hrow 
of  their  master's  great  and  important  affairs,  and. 
for  the  most  part,  the  good  such  servants  receive  is 
after  the  model  of  their  own  fortune ;  but  the  hurt 
they  sell  for  that  good  is  alter  the  model  of  their 
master's  fortune ;  and  certainly  it  is  the  nature  of 
extreme  self-lovers,  as  they  will  set  a  house  on  fire, 
an  it  were  but  to  roast  their  eggs;  and  yet  these  men 
many  times  hold  credit  with  their  masters  because 

q  He  alludes  to  the  old  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul  in  l^ondon, 
which,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a  common  lounge 
for  idlers. 

r  Movements,  orsprings.     ■  Chances,  or  vicissitudes. 

t  Enter  deeply  into.  «  Faults,  or  weak  points. 

X  ^  The  wise  man  graves  heed  to  bis  own  footsteps  ;  the 
fool  tumeth  aside  to  the  snare  **  No  doubt  be  here  alludes 
to  EccleslastoB  xiv.  2,  whiob  passaire  ie  thus  rendered  in 
our  Torsion:  **  The  wise  man's  eyes  are  in  his  head;  hue 
the  fool  walketh  in  darkness," 

•  Mischievous. 

b  It  must  be  remembered  that  Baoon  was  not  s  favoter 
of  the  Copemioan  system. 
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their  rtady  is  bat  to  please  them,  and  profit  them- 
selves ;  and  for  either  respect  they  will  abandon  the 
good  of  their  affairs. 

Wisdom  for  a  man%  self  is,  in  many  branches 
thereof,  a  depraved  thing :  it  is  the  wisdom  of  rats, 
that  will  be  sure  to  leave  a  house  somewhat  before  it 
fall :  it  is  the  wisdom  of  the  fox,  that  thrusts  out  the 
badger  who  digged  and  made  room  for  him :  it  is  the 
wisdom  of  crocodiles,  that  shed  tears  when  they 
would  devour.  But  that  which  is  specially  to  be 
noted,  is,  that  those  which  (as  Cicero  says  of  Pompey) 
are,  "  sui  amantes,  sine  rivali,'^  are  many  times  un- 
fortunate; and  whereas  they  have  all  their  times 
sacrificed  to  themselves,  they  become  in  the  end 
themselves  sacrifices  to  the  inconstancy  of  fortune, 
whose  wings  they  thought  by  their  self-wisdom  to 
have  pinioned. 


XXIV.— OF  INNOVATIONS. 

As  the  births  of  living  creatures  at  first  are  ill- 
shapen,  so  are  all  innovations,  which  are  the  births 
of  time ;  yet  notwithstanding,  as  those  that  first 
bring  honor  into  their  family  are  commonly  more 
worthy  than  most  that  succeed,  so  the  first  precedent 
(if  it  be  good)  is  seldom  attained  by  imitation ;  for 
ill  to  man's  nature  as  it  stands  perverted,  hath  a  natu- 
ral motion  strongest  in  continuance ;  but  good,  as  a 
forced  motion,  strongest  at  first.  Surely  every  medi- 
cine* is  an  innovation,  and  he  that  will  not  apply 
new  remedies  must  expect  new  evils ;  for  time  is  the 
greatest  innovator ;  and  if  time  of  course  alter  things 
to  the  worse,  and  wisdom  and  counsel  shall  not  alter 
them  to  the  better,  what  shall  be  the  end  ?  It  is 
true,  that  what  is  settled  by  custom,  though  it  be  ^pt 
good,  yet  at  least  it  is  fit ;  and  those  things  which 
have  long  gone  together,  are,  as  it  were,  confederate 
within  themselves^  whereas  new  things  piece  not  so 
well ;  but,  though  they  help  by  their  utility,  yet 
they  trouble  by  their  inconformity :  besides,  they  are 
like  strangers,  more  admired  and  less  favored.  All 
this  is  true,  if  time  stood  still :  whidh,  contrftriwise, 
moveth  so  round,  that  a  froward  retention  of  custom 
is  as  turbulent  a  thing  as  an  innovation ;  and  they 
that  reverence  too  much  old  times  are  but  a  scorn  to 
the  new.  It  were  good,  therefore,  that  men  in  their 
innovations  would  follow  the  example  of  time  itself, 
which  indeed  innovateth  greatly,  but  quietly,  and  by 
degrees  scarce  to  be  perceived ;  for  otherwise,  what- 
soever is  new  is  unlocked  for;  and  ever  it  mends 
some- and  pairs'  other;  and  he  that  is  holpen,  takes 
it  for  a  fortune,  and  thanks  the  time ;  and  he  that  is 
hurt,  for  a  wrong,  and  imputeth  it  to  the  author.  It 
is  good  also  not  to  try  experiments  in  states,  except 
the  necessity  be  urgent,  or  the  utility  evident ;  and 
well  to  beware  that  it  be  the  reformation  that  dra  w- 
eth  on  the  change,  and  not  the  desire  of  change  that 
pretendeth  the  reformation;  and  lastly,  i&t  the 
novelty,  though  it  be  not  rejected,  yet  be  held  for  a 
suspect,^  and,  as  the  Scripture  saith,  "  That  we  mdce 
a  stand  upon  the  ancient  way,  and  then  look  about 
us,  and  discover  what  is  the  straight  and  right  way, 
and  so  to  walk  in  it."* 


«  *'  Lovers  of  themselves  without  a  rival.** 

•  Remedy. 

b  Adapted  to  each  other. 
«  Injures,  or  impairs. 
^  4  A  thing  suspected. 

•  He  probably  alludes  to  Jeremiah  vl.  16:  **Thu8  saith 
the  Lora,  Stand  ye  in  the  ways,  and  see,  and  ask  for  the 
oM  paths,  where  is  the  good  way,  and  walk  therein,  and 
ye  shall  find  rest  for  your  souls .  *' 


XXV.r-OF  DISPATCH. 

Affected  dispatch  is  one  of  the  most  dangenn 
things  to  business  that  can  be :  it  is  like  that  whkib 
the  physicians  call  predieestion,  or  hasty  dig^stioa, 
which  is  sure  to  fill  the  body  full  of  crudities,  asd 
secret  seeds  of  diseases :  therefore  measure  not  dis- 
patch hj  the  times  of  sitting,  but  by  the  adTsnoe- 
ment  of  the  business:  and  as  in  races,  it  is  not  the 
large  stride,  or  high  lift,  that  makes  the  speed ;  so  in 
business,  the  keeping  close  to  the  matter,  and  not 
taking  of  it  too  much  at  once,  procureth  dispatdi.  It 
is  the  care  of  some,  only  to  come  off  speedily  for  the 
time,  or  to  contrive  some  fisklse  periods  of  bosinea^ 
because  they  may  seem  men  of  dispatch :  but  it  ■ 
one  thing  to  abbreviate  by  contracting,*  another  hj 
cutting  off;  and  business  so  handled  at  several  si- 
tings, or  meetingg,  goeth  commonly  backward  and 
forward  in  an  unsteady  manner.  I  knew  a  wise 
man^  that  had  it  for  a  by-word,  when  he  saw  ma 
hasten  to  a  condusion,  ^'  Stay  a  little,  that  we  wxj 
make  an  end  the  sooner.** 

On  the  other  side,  true  dispatch  is  a  rich  thing ;  fir 
time  is  the  measure  of  business,  as  money  isof  wan^ 
and  business  is  bought  at  a  dear  hand  where  thoe  is 
small  dispatch.  The  Spartans  and  Spaniards  have 
been  noted  to  be  of  small  dispatch :  ^  Mi  venga  la 
muerte  de  Spagna ; " — "  Let  my  death  oome  tnm 
Spain ; "  for  then  it  will  be  sure  to  be  loi^  in  com- 
ing. 

Give  ^ood  hearing  to  those  that  give  the  first  infQ^ 
mation  m  business,  and  rather  direct  them  in  the  be- 
ginning, than  interrupt  them  in  the  continuance  of 
their  speeches ;  for  he  that  is  put  out  of  his  owi 
order  will  go  forward  and  backward,  and  be  moie 
tedious  while  he  waits  upon  his  memory,  than  be 
could  have  been  if  he  had  gone  on  in  his  own  oonxse; 
but  sometimes  it  is  seen  that  the  moderator  is  more 
troublesome  than  the  actor. 

Iterations  are  commonly  loss  of  time ;  but  there  ii 
no  such  gain  of  time  as  to  iterate  often  the  state  of 
the  question ;  for  it  chaseth  away  many  a  frivokwi 
speech  as  it  is  coming  forth.  Long  and  cniioiis 
speeches  are  as  fit  for  dispatch  as  a  robe-,  or  mantle, 
with  a  long  train,  is  for  a  race.,  Prefaces,  and  pas- 
sages," and  excusations,**  and  other  speeches  oi  refer- 
ence tothe  person,  are  great  wastesof  time;  and  though 
they  seem  to  proceed  of  modesty,  they  are  brsToy.* 
Yet  beware  of  being  too  material  when  there  is  anj 
impediment,  or  obstruction  in  men's  wills ;  for  p^^ 
occupation  of  mind'  ever  requireth  preface  of  ^eech, 
like  a  fomentation  to  make  tiie  unguent  enter. 

Above  all  things^  order  and  distribution,  and  magr 
ling 'out  of  parts,  IS  the  life  of  dispatch;  so  as  the 
distribution  be  not  too  subtile :  for  he  that  doth  not 
divide  will  never  enter  well  into  business;  and  he 
that  divideth  too  much  will  never  oome  oat  of  it 
clearly.  To  choose  time,  is  to  save  time ;  andannn- 
seasonable  motion  is  but  beating  the  air.  There  be 
three  parts  of  business :  the  preparation ;  thedebatei 
or  examination ;  and  the  perfection.  Whereofj  if  joa 
look  for  dispatch,  let  the  middle  only  be  the  woric  of  . 
many,  and  the  first  and  last  the  work  of  few.  TV 
proceeding,  upon  somewhat  conoeived  in  writing 
doth  for  the  most  part  facilitate  dispatch ;  for  thoi^ , 
it  should  be  wholly  rejected,  yet  that  negatiTe  is 
more  pregnant  of  direction  than  an  indednile,  tf 
ashes  axe  more  generative  than  dust 


»  That  is,  by  means  of  good  management. 

k  It  IB  supposed  that  he  here  alludes  to  BIr 
let,  a  very  able  statesman,  and  the 
Elizabeth  to  the  court  of  Franoe. 

e  Quotations. 

•  Boastinff. 
t  Prejudice. 
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XXVL— OF  SEEMING  WISE. 

It  hatli  been  an  opinion,  that  the  French  are  wiser 
^an  they  seem,  ^d  the  Spaniards  seem  wiser  than 
they  are ;  bnt  howsoever  it  be  between  nations,  cer- 
tainly it  is  so  between  man  and  man;  for  as  the 
apostie  saith  of  godUness,  "  Having  a  show  of  godli- 
ness, bnt  denying  the  power  thereof;  '*  so  certainly 
there  are,  in  points  of  wisdom  and  sufficiency,  that 
do  nothing  or  little  very  solemnly ;  "  magno  conatu 
nngas.*^  It  is  a  ridiculous  thing,  and  fit  for  a  satire 
to  persons  of  judgment,  to  see  what  shifts  these  for- 
malists  have,  and  what  prospectives  to  make  super- 
iices  to  seem  body,  that  hath  depth  and  bulk.  Sonae 
are  so  close  and  reserved  as  they  will  not  show  their 
wares  but  by  a  dark  light,  and  seem  always  to  keep 
back  somewhat ;  and  when  they  know  within  them- 
selves they  speak  of  that  they  do  not  well  know, 
would  nevertheless  seem  to  others  to  know  of  that 
which  they  may  not  well  speak.  Some  help  them- 
selves with  countenance  and  gesture,  and  are  wise  by 
signs;  as  Cicero  saith  of  Piso,  that  when  he  an- 
swered him  he  fetched  one  of  his  brows  up  to  his  fore- 
head, ond  bent  the  other  down  to  his  chin ;  "  Respon- 
des,  altero  ad  frontem  sublato,  .altero  ad  mentum 
depresso  supercilio ;  crudelitatem  tibi  non  placere.*** 
Some  think  to  bear  it  by  speaking  a  great  word,  and 
being  peremptory ;  and  go  on,  and  take  by  admittance 
that  which  they  cannot  make  good.  Some,  whatso- 
ever is  beyond  their  reach,  will  seem  to  despise,  or 
make  light  of  it  as  impertinent  or  curious :  and  so 
would  have  their  ignorance  seem  judgment.  Some 
are  never  without  a  difference,  and  commonly  by 
smusing  men  with  a  subtilty,  blanch  the  matter;  of 
whom  A.  Gellius  saith,  "  Hominem  delirum,  qui  ver- 
borom  minntiis  rerum  frangit  pondera."*  Of  which 
kind  also  Plato,  in  his  Protagoras,  bringeth  in  Pro- 
dictts  in  scorn,  and  maketh  him  make  a  speech  that 
oonsisteth  of  distinctions  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  Generally  such  men,  in  all  deliberations,  find 
ease  to  be"  of  the  ncTgative  side,  and  affect  a  credit  to 
object  and  foretell  difficulties ;  for  when  propositions 
are  denied,  there  is  an  end  of  them ;  but  if  they  be 
allowed,  it  requireth  a  new  work :  which  false  point 
of  wisdom  is  the  bane  of  business.  To  conclude, 
there  is  no  decaying  merchant,  or  inward  beggar,' 
bath  so  many  tricks  to  uphold  the  credit  of  wealth 
as  these  empty  persons  have  to  maintain  the  credit  of 
thdr  sufficiency.  Seeming  wise  men  may  make  shift 
to  get  opinion ;  but  let  no  man  choose  them  for  em- 
ployment; for  certainly,  you  were  better  take  for 
bunnese  a  man  somewhat  absurd  than  over-formal. 


XXVIL— OF  FRIENDSHIP. 

It  had  been  hard  for  him  that  spake  it  to  have 
put  more  truth  and  untruth  together  in  few 
words  than  in  that  speech,  '*  Whosoever  is  delighted 
in  solitude,  is  either  a  wild  beast  or  a  god :  "*  for  it  is 
most  true,  that  a  natural  and  secret  hatred  and  aver- 

»STlm.ll1  6. 

i>  "  Trifles  with  ffieat  effort." 

e  "  With  one  brow  raised  to  your  forehead,  the  other 
bent  downward  to  your  chin,  you  answer  that  oruelty  de- 
lights roa  not.** 

^  ^A  foolish  man  who  fritters  away  the  weight  of  matp 
ters  by  fine-spun  trifling  on  words. 

•  Fhid  it  easier  to  make  difficulties  and  bbjections 
tiian  to  origioate. 

t  One  in  really  insolvent  ciroumstanoes,  though  to  the 
world  he  does  not  appear  so. 

»  He  here  quotes  from  a  passage  in  the  '^FoUtica'*  of 
Aristotle,  book  1. 

"*  He  who  is  unable  to  mingle  in  society,  or  who  requires 
nothing,  by  reason  of  sufflcingf or  himself,  is  no  part  of  the 
itirte,Bothathei8  either  a  inld  beast  or  a  Divinity." 


sion  towards  society  in  any  man  hath  somewhat  of 
the  savage  beast;  but  it  is  most  untrue  that  it 
should  have  any  character  at  all  of  the  divine  na- 
ture, except  it  proceed,  not  out  of  a  desire  in  sol- 
itude, but  out  of  a  love  and  desire  to  sequester  a 
man's  self  lor  a  higher  conversation:  such  as  is 
found  to  have  been  falsely  and  feignedly  in  some 
of  the  heathen ;  as  Epimenides,^  the  Candian;  Nu- 
ma,  the  Roman;  Empeaocles,  the  Sicilian;  and 
Apollonius  of  Tyana;  and  truly  and  really  in  divers 
of  the  ancient  hermita  and  holy  fathers  of  the 
Church.  But  little  do  men  perceive  what  solitude 
is,  aind  how  far  it  extendeth;  for  a  crowd  is  not  com- 
pany, and  faces  are  but  a  gallery  of  pictures,  and 
talk  but  a  tinkling  cymbal,  where  there  is  no  love. 
The  Latin  adage  meeteth  with  it  a  little,  "Magna 
civitas,  magna  solitude ;  ^^  because  in  a  great  town 
friends  are  scattered,  so  that  there  is  not  that  fellow- 
ship, for  the  most  part,  which  is  in  less  neighbor- 
hoods: but  we  may  go  Airther,  and  affirm  most 
truly,  that  it  is  a  mere  and  miserable  solitude  to 
want  true  friends,  without  which  the  world  is  but 
a  wilderness;  and  even  in  this  sense  also  of  solitude, 
whosoever  in  the  frame  of  his  nature  and  affections 
is  unfit  for  friendship,  he  taketh  it  of  the  beast,  and 
not  irom  humanity. 

A  principal  fruit  of  friendship  is  the  ease  and  dish 
charge  of  the  fulness  and  swellings  of  the  heart, 
which  passions  of  all  kinds  do  cause  and  induce. 
We  know  diseases  of  stoppings  and  suffocations  are 
the  most  dangerous  in  the  body ;  and  it  is  not  much 
otherwise  in  the  mind;  you  may  take  sarza^  to 
open  the  liver,  steel  to  open  the  spleen,  flower  of 
sulphur  for  the  lungs,  castoreum*  for  the  brain;  but 
no  receipt  openeth  the  heart  but  a  true  friend,  to 
whom  you  may  impart  griefs,  joys,  fears,  hopes, 
suspicions,  counsels,  and  whatsoever  lieth  upon  the 
heart  to  oppress  it,  in  a  kind  of  civil  shrift  or  con- 
fession. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  to  observe  how  high  a  rate 
great  kings  and  monarchs  do  set  upon  this  fruit  of 
friendship  whereof  we  speak:  so  great,  as  they  pur- 
chase it  many  times  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  safe- 
ty and  greatness :  for  princes,  in  regard  of  the  dis- 
tance of  their  fortune  from  that  of  their  subjects  and 
servants,  cannot  ^ther  this  fruit,  except  (to  make 
themselves  capable  thereof)  they  raise  some  persons 
to  be  as  it  were  companions,  and  almost  equals  to 
themselves,  which  many  times  sorteth  to  inconve- 
nience. The  modern  languages  give  unto  such  persons 
the  name  of  favorites,  or  pnvadoes,  as  if  it  were  mat- 
ter of  grace,  or  conversation ;  but  the  Roman  name 
attaineth  the  true  use  and  cause  thereof,  naming 
them  **participes  curarum ;  '*  for  it  is  that  which  tieth 
the  knot :  and  we  see  plainly  that  this  hath  been 
done,  not  by  weak  and  passionate  princes  only,  but 

b  Eplmenides.  a  poet  of  Crete  (of  which  Canadia  is  the 
modern  name),  is  said  by  Pliny  to  have  fallen  into  a  sleep 
which  lasted  fifty-seven  years.  He  was  also  said  to 
have  lived  2S9  years.  Numa  pretended  that  he  was  in- 
structed in  the  art  of  lesrislation  by  the  divine  nymph 
Bgeria,  who  dwelt  in  the  Arican  grove.  Bmpedocles, 
the  Sicilian  philosopher,  declared  himself  to  be  immortal, 
and  to  be  able  to  cure  all  evils  :  he  is  said  by  some  to  have 
retired  from  society  that  his  death  might  not  be  known, 
and  to  have  thrown  himself  into  the  crater  of  Mount 
^tna  Apolloniusof  Tyana,  the  Pythagorean  philosopher* 
pretended  to  miraculous  powers,  and  after  his  death  a 
temple  was  erected  to  him  at  that  place.  His  life  is  re- 
oorded  by  Phllostratus ;  and  some  persons,  amonflr  whom 
are  Hierocles,  Dr.  More,  in  his  Mystery  of  Qodliness,  and 
recently  Strauss,  have  not  hesitated  to  oompare  his  mir- 
acles With  those  of  our  Saviour. 

0   "  A  great  city,  a  great  desert*' 

d  .Sarsaparflla. 

•  A  liquid  matter  of  a  pungent  smell,  extracted  from 
a  portion  of  the  l)ody  of  the  beaver. 

f  **  Partakers  of  cares." 
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by  thelwiBest  and  moet  politic  that  ever  reigned,  who 
have  oftentimes  joined  to  themselves  some  of  their 
servants,  whom  both  themselves  have  called  friends, 
and  allowed  others  likewise  to  call  them  in  the  same 
manner,  nsing  the  word  which  is  received  between 
private  men. 

L.  SyUa,  when  he  commanded  Rome,  raised  Pom- 
pey  (after  sumamed  the  Great)  to  that  height  that 
Pompey  vaunted  himself  for  Sylla's  overmatch ;  for 
when  he  had  carried  the  consulship  for  a  friend  of 
his,  against  the  pursuit  of  Sylla,  and  that  Sylla  did  a 
little  resent  thereat,  and  began  to  speak  great,  Pom- 
pey turned  upon  him  again,  and  in  effect  bade  him 
be  quiet;  for  that  more  men  adored  the  sun  rising 
than  the  sun  setting.  With  Julius  Ciesar,  Decimus 
Brutus  had  obtained  that  interest,  as  he  set  him 
down  in  his  testament  for  heir  in  remainder atter  his 
nephew ;  and  this  was  the  man  that  had  power  with 
him  to  draw  him  forth  to  his  death :  for  when  Ctesar 
would  have  discharged  the  senate,  in  regard  of  some 
ill  presages,  and  specially  a  dream  of  Calphurnia, 
this  man  lifted  him  gently  by  the  arm  out  of  his 
chair,  telling  him  he  hoped  he  would  not  dismiss  the 
senate  till  his  wife  had  dreamt  a  better  dream ;  and 
it  seemeth  his  £sbvor  was  so  great,  as  Antonius,  in  a 
letter  which  is  recited  verbatim  in  one  of  Cicero's 
Philippics,  calle<h  him  "venefica," — "witch;"  as  if 
he  hfi^  enchanted  Csesar.  Augustus  raised  Agrippa 
(though  of  mean  birth)  to  that  height,  as,  when  he 
consulted  with  Mscenas  about  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  Julia,  Maecenas  took  the  liberty  to  tell  him, 
^at  he  must  either  marry  his  daughter  to  Agrippa,, 
or  take  away  his  life :  there  was  no  third  way,  he 
had  made  him  so  great.  "With  Tiberius  C«sar,  Se- 
janus  had  ascended  to  that  height,  as  they  two  were 
termed  and  reckoned  as  a  pair  of  friends.  Tiberius, 
in  a  letter  to  him,  saith,  "Hiec  pro  amicitia  nostra* 
non  occultavi ;  ^  and  the  whole  senate  dedicated  an 
altar  to  Friendship,  as  to  a  goddess,  in  respect  of  the 
great  deamess  of  friendship  between  them  two. 
The  like,ior  more,  was  between  Septimius  Severus 
and  Plautianus ;  for  he  forced  his  eldest  son  to  marry 
the  daughter  of  Plautianus,  and  would  often  main- 
tain Plautianus  in  doing  affironto  to  his  son ;  and  did 
vrrite  also,  in  a  letter  to  the  senate,  by  these  words : 
**  X  love  the  man  so  well,  as  I  wish  he  may  over-live 
me."  Now,  if  these  princes  had  been  as  a  Tnjan,  or 
a  Marcus  Aurelius,  a  man  might  have  thought  that 
this  had  proceeded  of  an  abundant  goodness  of  na- 
ture ;  but  being  men  so  wise,**  of  such  strength  and 
severity  of  mind,  and  so  extreme  lovers  of  themselves, 
as  all  these  were,  it  proveth  most  plainly  that  they 
found  their  own  felicity  (though  as  great  as  ever  hap- 
pened to  mortal  men)  but  as  an  half-piece,  except 
they  might  have  a  friend  to  make  it  entire ;  and  yet, 
which  is  more,  they  were  princes  that  had  wives, 
sons,  nephews ;  and  yet  all  these  could  not  supply 
the  comfort  of  friendship. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  what  Comineusl  observeth 
of  his  first  master,  Duke  Charles  the  Hardy,^  name- 
ly, that  he  would  communicate  his  secrets  with  none; 
and  least  of  all,  those  secrets  which  troubled  him 
most.  Whereupon  he  goeth  on,  and  saith,  that 
towards  his  latter  time  that  cloeenees  did  impair  and 
a  little  perish  his  understanding.    Surely  Comineus 

g  **  These  thln^,  by  reason  of  our  friendship,  I  have 
not  ooncealed  from  voh.  " 

k  8uch  infamous  men  as  Tiberius  and  Sejanus  hardly 
deserve  this  oommendation. 

i  Philip  de  Comines. 

k  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Dur^rnndy,  the  valiant  an- 
tagonist of  Louis  XI.  of  France,  de  Comines  spent  his 
early  years  at  hiscoui^but  afterwards  passed  into  the 
service  of  Louis  XI.  This  monarch  was  notorious  for 
his  cruelty,  treachery,  and  dtosimulalion,  and  had  all  the 
bad  quaUties  of  bis  contemporary,  Edward  IV.  of  Bng^ 
land,  without  any  of  his  redeeming  virtues. 


might  have  made  the  same  Judgment  ailao,  if  it  had 
pleased  him,  of  his  second  master,  Louis  the  Elev- 
enth, whose  closeness  was  indewl  his  tormentor.  The 
parable  of  Pythagoras  is  dark,  but  trae,  *X>x  as 
edito,"— *'  eat  not  the  heart "^  Certainly,  if  a  noa 
would  give  it  a  hard  phrase,  those  that  wunt  frknds 
to  open  themselves  unto  are  cannibals  of  their  own 
hearts:  but  one  thing  is  most  admirable  (wherewith 
I  will  conclude  this  first  fruit  of  friendship!,  wbick 
is,  that  this  communicating  of  a  man's  self  to  bis 
friend  works  two  oontraiy  effects ;  for  it  redoobleth 
joys,  and  cutteth  griefs  in  halves:  for  there  is  iko  mam 
that  imparteth  his  joys  to  his  friend,  bat  he  joy«th 
the  more;  and  no  man  that  imparteth  his  g^i^ 
to  his  friend,  but  he  grieveth  the  less.  So  ttet  it  is, 
in  truth,  of  operation  upon  a  man's  mind  of  like  vir- 
tue as  the  alchymists  used  to  attribute  to  their  stoae 
for  man's  body,  that  it  worketh  all  contrary  efiecii, 
but  still  to  the  good  and  benefit  of  nature :  bnt  yet, 
without  praying  in  aid  of  alchymists,  there  is  a  nan- 
ifest  image  of  this  in  the  ordinary  coarse  of  natnrs; 
for,  in  Ix^ies,  union  strengtheneth  and  cher^beth 
any  natural  action ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  weakes- 
eth  and  duUeth  any  violent  impression ;  and  evsnas 
is  it  of  minds. 

The  second  fruit  of  friendship  is  healthfol  and 
sovereign  for  the  understanding,  as  the  first  is  lor  the 
affections;  for  friendship  maketh  indeed  »  fair  day 
in  the  affections  Xrom  storm  and  tempests,  boi  it 
maketh  daylight  in  the  understanding,  out  of  dark- 
ness and  confusion  of  thoughts:  neither  is  tiiis  to  be 
understood  only  of  fiuthful  counsel,  which  a  man  re- 
ceiveth  from  his  friend ;  but  before  yon  oome  to  that, 
certain  it  is,  that  whosoever  hath  his  mind  fraoght 
with  many  thoughts,  his  wits  and  understanding  do 
clarify  and  break  up  in  the  communicating  and  dn- 
conrsing  with  another;  he  tosseth  his  thoogfats  man 
easily ;  he  marshalleth  them  more  orderly ;  he  seetk 
how  they  look  when  they  are  tamed  into  words: 
finally,  he  waxeth  wiser  than  himself;  and  that  moie 
by  an  hoar's  discourse  than  by  a  day's  meditatioii.  It 
was  well  said  by  Themistodes  to  Uie  king  of  Penia, 
*^  That  speech  was  like  cloth  of  Arras,*"  opened  and 
put  abroad ;  whereby  the  imagery  doth  appear  in 
figure ;  whereas  in  thoughts  they  lie  bat  as  in  packs.' 
Neither  is  this  second  fruit  of  fHendship,  in  openios 
the  understanding,  restrained  only  to  soch  friends  as 
are  able  to  give  a  man  counsel  (they  indeed  are  best), 
but  even  without  that  a  man  leameth  of  himsdC 
and  bringeth  his  own  thotights  to  light,  and  wbet- 
teth  his  wits  as  against  a  stone,  which  itself  cuts  not 
In  a  word,  a  man  were  better  relate  himself  to  a 
statue  or  picture,  than  to  suffer  his  thoughts  to  pHB 
in  smother. 

Add  now,  to  make  this  second  ftait  of  fHcndslnp 
complete,  that  other  point  which  lieth  more  opea, 
and  falleth  within  vulgar  observation:  whidi  k 
faithful  counsel  from  a  friend.  Heraclitns  saith  wdl 
in  one  of  his  enigmas,  **  I>ry  light  is  erer  the  best:  ** 
and  certain  it  is,  that  the  light  that  a  man  reodvetk 
by  counsel  from  another,  is  drier  and  purer  than  that 
which  Cometh  from  his  own  understanding  and  judg- 
ment ;  which  is  ever  infbsed  and  drenched  in  his  ^ 
fections  and  customs.  So  as  there  is  as  much  difier- 
ence  between  the  counsel  that  a  fiiend  giveth,  asd 
that  a  man  giveth  himself,  as  there  is  between  tbe 

1  PythSfforas  went  still  further  than  this,  as  he  foitale 
his  disctples  to  cat  flesh  of  any  kind  whatever.  See  tto 
interestin^r  speech  which  Ovid  attributes  to  him  in  the 
Fifteenth  book  of  the  Metamorphojiee.  BIr  llioiiiai 
Browne,  in  his  Pseudodozia  (Browne's  Works,  Botagi 
Antiquarian  edn.,  vol.  1.  p.  27,  et  seq  ),  gfres  aometab' 
ous  explanations  of  the  doctrines  of  this  iri^loaopher. 

nTapestTy.  Speaking  bypererltlcallT,  Lord  Bmos 
oommits  an  anachronism  here,  as  Arras  did  not  inii'iF"*^ 
ture  tapestry  tlU  the  middle  ages. 
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otmnfiel  of  a  fri^d  and  of  a  flatteier ;  for  there  is  no 
such  flatterer  as  is  a  man's  self,  and  there  is  no  such 
reined  J  against  flattery  of  a  man's  self  as  the  liberty 
of  a  friend.    ConiiSel  is  of  two  sorts ;  the  one  con- 
cerning manners,  the  other  oonceming  business :  for 
the  flrst,  the  best  preservative  to  keep  the  mind  in 
health,  is  the  faithful  admonition  of  a  friend.    The 
calling  of  a  man's  self  to  a  strict  account  is  a  medi- 
cine sometimes  too  piercing  and  corrosive ;  reading 
good  books  of  morality  ia  a  little  flat  and  dead ;  ob- 
serving our  fiiults  in  others  is  sometimes  improper 
for  our  case ;  but  the  best  receipt  (best  I  say  to  work 
and  best  to  take)  is  the  admonition  of  a  friend.    It 
is  a  8tx»nge  thing  to  behold  what  gross  errors  and 
extreme  absurdities  many  (especially  of  the  greater 
sort)  do  commit  for  want  of  a  friend  to  tell  them  of 
them,  to  the  great  damage  both  of  their  fame  and 
fortune :  for,  as  St  James  saith,  they  are  as  men 
''that  look  sometimes  into  a  glass,  and  presently  for- 
get their  own  shape  and  favor."*"    As  for  business,  a 
man  may  think,  if  he  will,  that  two  eyes  see  no  more 
than  one;  or,  that  a  gamester  seeth  always  more  than 
a  looker-on ;  or,  that  a  man  in  anger  is  as  wise  as 
he  that  hath  said  over  the  four  and  twenty  letteis  ;'' 
or,  that  a  musket  may  be  shot  off  as  well  upon  the 
arm  as  upon  a  rest  f  and  such  other  fond  and  high 
imaginations,  to  think  himself  all  in  all :  but  when 
all  is  done,  the  help  of  good  counsel  la  that  which 
setteth   business  straight :  and   if  any   man  think 
that  he  will  take  counsel,  but  it  shall  be  by  pieces; 
asking  counsel  in  one  business  of  one  man,  and  in 
another  business  of  another  man;  it  is  well  (that  is 
to  say,  better,  perhaps,  than  if  he  asked  none  at  all) ; 
but  he  runneth  two  dangers ;  one,  that  he  shall  not 
be  faithfully  counselled ;  for  it  is  a  rare  thing,  ex- 
cept it  be  from  a  perfect  and  entire  friend,  to  have 
counsel  given,  but  such  as  shall  be  bowed  and  crooked 
to  some  ends  which  he  hath  that  giveth  it :  the  other, 
that  he  shall  have  counsel  given,  hurtful  and  unsafe 
(though  with  good  meaning),  and  mixed  partly  of 
miBehief,  and   partly  of  remedy;  even   as   if  you 
would  call  a  physician,  that  is  thought  good  for  the 
cure  of  the   disease  you   complain   of,  but  is   unac- 
quainted with  your  body ;  and,  therefore,  may  put 
yon  in  a  way  for  a  present  cure,  but  overthroweth 
your  health  in  some   other   kind,  and   so  cure  the 
di8«Me,and  kill  the  patient:  but  a  friend,  that  is 
wholly  acquainted  with  a  man's  estate  will  beware, 
by  furthering  any  present  business,  how  he  dasheth 
upon   other  iuconyenience ;  and  therefore,  rest  not 
upon  scattered  counsels;  they  will  rather  distract 
and  misl^ul,  than  settle  and  direct 

After  these  two  noble  fruits  of  friendship  (peace 
in  the  affections,  and  support  of  the  judgment), 
followeth  the  last  fruit,  which  ia  like  the  pome- 
granate, full  of  many  kernels  ;  I  mean  aid,  and  bear- 
ing a  part  in  all  actions  and  occasions.  Here  the 
best  way  to  represent  to  life  the  manifold  use  of 
fHendship,  is  to  cast  and  see  how  many  things  there 
are  which  a  man  cannot  do  himself;  and  then  it  will 
appear  that  it  was  a  sparing  speech  of  the  ancients 
to  say,  **  that  a  fHend  is  another  himself:"  for  that 
a  fhend  is  &r  more  than  himself.  Men  have  their 
time,  and  die  many  times  in  desire  of  some  things 
which  they  principally  take  to  heart ;  the  bestowing 
of  a  child,  the  finishing  of  a  work,  or  the  like.  If 
a  man  have  a  true  friend,  he  may  rest  almost  secure 


a  James  i.  23. 

•  He  alludes  to  tlie  reoommendation  which  moralists 
have  often  given,  that  a  person  in  anger  should  go 
through  the  alphabet  to  himself  before  ho  aUowi  him- 
self to  speak.  ^     ^  ^     ^      »  ^ 

p  In  his  day  the  musket  was  flxed  upon  a  stand,  called 
the ''  iW,"  much  as  the  glngals  or  matchlocks  are  used 
in  the  Bast  at  the  present  day. 


that  the  care  of  those  things  will  continue  after 
him ;  so  that  a  man  hath,  as  it  were,  two  lives  in  his 
desires.  A  man  hath  a  body,  and  that  body  is  con- 
fined to  a  place  :  but  where  friendship  is,  aU  offices 
of  life  are,  as  it  were,  granted  to  him  and  his  de- 
puty ;  for  hemay  exercise  them  by  his  friend.  How 
many  things  are  there,  which  a  man  cannot,  with 
any  face  or  comeliness,  shy  or  do  himself?  A  man 
can  scarce  allege  his  own  merits  with  modesty,  much 
less  extol  them :  a  man  cannot  sometimes  brook 
to  supplicate,  or  beg,  and  a  number  of  the  like :  but 
all  these  things  are  graceful  in  a  friend's  mouth, 
whidi  are  blushing  in  a  man's  own.  So  again,  a 
man's  person  hath  many  proper  relations  which  he 
cannot  put  off.  A  man  cannot  speak  to  his  son  but 
as  a  father;  to  his  wife  but  as  a  husband;  to  his 
enemy  but  upon  terms:  whereas  a  friend  may 
speak  as  the  case  requires,  and  not  as  it  sorteth  with 
the  person :  but  to  enumerate  these  things  were  end- 
less ;  I  have  given  the  rule,  where  a  man  cannot 
fiUy  play  his  own  part,  if  he  have  not  a  friend,  he 
may  quit  the  stage. 


XXVm.— OF  EXPENSE. 

RiCHBS  are  fat  spending,  and  spending  for  honor 
and  good  actions  ;  therefore  extraordinary  expense 
must  be  limited  by  the  worth  of  the  occasion  ;  for  , 
voluntary  undoing  may  be  as  well  for  a  man's  coun- 
try as  for  kingdom  of  heaven;  but  ordinary  ex- 
pense ought  to  be  limited  by  a  man's  estate,  and 
governed  with  such  regard,  as  it  be  within  his  com- 
pass ;  and  not  subject  to  deceit  and  abuse  of  servants; 
and  ordered  to  the  best  show,  that  the  bills  may  be 
less  than  the  estimation  abroad.  Certainly,  ifa  man 
will  keep  but  of  even  hand,  his  ordinary  expenses 
ought  to  be  but  to  the  half  of  his  receipts  ;  and  if 
he  think  to  wax  rich,  but  to  the  third  part  It  is  no 
baseness  for  the  greatest  to  descend  and  look  into 
their  own  estate.  Some  forbear  it,  not  upon  negli- 
gence alone,  but  doubting  to  bring  themselves  into 
melancholy ,  in  respect  they  shall  find  it  broken :  but 
wounds  cannot  be  cured  without  searching.  He 
that  cannot  look  into  his  own  estate  at  all,  had  need 
both  choose  well  those  whom  he  employeth,  and 
change  them  often ;  for  new  are  more  timorous  and 
less  subtle.  He  that  can  look  into  his  estate  but 
seldom,  it  behoveth  him  to  turn  all  to  certainties. 
A  man  had  need,  if  he  be  plentiful  in  some  kind  of  _ 
expense,  to  be  as  saving  again  in  some  other :  as  if 
he  be  plentifhl  in  diet  to  be  saving  in  apparel :  if  he 
be  plentifVil  in  the  hall,  to  be  saving  in  the  stable  : 
and  the  like.  For  he  that  is  plentiful  in  expenses  of 
all  kinds  will  hardly  be  preserved  from  decay.  In 
clearing*  of  a  man's  estate,  he  may  as  well  hurt 
himself  in  being  too  sudden,  as  in  letting  it  run  on 
too  long;  for  hasty  selling  is  commonly  as  disad- 
vantageable  as  interest  Besides,  he  that  clears 
at  once  will  relapse ;  for  finding  himself  out  of 
straits,  he  will  revert  to  his  customs :  but  he  that 
deareth  by  degrees  induceth  a  habit  of  frugality,  and 
gaineth  as  well  upon  his  mind  as  upon  his  estate. 
Certainly,  who  hath  a  state  to  repair,  may  not 
despise  small  things ;  and,  commonly,  it  is  less  dis- 
honorable to  abridge  petty  charges  than  toatoop  to 
potty  gettings.  A  man  ought  warily  to  hegin 
charges,  whidi  once  begun  will  continue :  but  in 
matters  that  return  not,  he  may  be*  more  magnifi- 
cent. 


•  From  debts  and  inoumbranoes. 
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XXIX.— OP  THE  TRUE  GREATNESS  OF 
KINGDOMS  AND  ESTATES. 

'  The  speech  of  Themistocles,  the  Athenian,  which 
was  haughty  and  arrogant,  in  taking  so  mnch  to 
himself,  had  been  a  grave  and  wise  olwervation  and 
censnre,  applied  at  large  to  others.  Desired  at  a 
feast  to  touch  a  lute,  he  said,  "  He  could  not  fiddle, 
but  yet  he  could  make  a  small  town  a  great  city." 
These  words  (holpen  a  little  with  a  metaphor)  may 
express  two  different  abilities^  in  those  that  deal  in 
business  of  estate;  for  if  a  true  survey  be  taken  of 
counselloKs  and  statesmen,  there  may  be  found 
(though  rarely)  those  which  can  make  a  small  state 
great,  and  yet  cannot  tiddle :  as,  on  the  other  side, 
there  will  be  found  a  great  many  that  can  fiddle  very, 
cunningly,  but  yet  are  so  far  from  being  able  to 
make  a  small  state  great,  as  their  gift  lieth  the  other 
way ;  to  bring  a  great  and  flourishing  estate  to  ruin 
and  decay.  And  certainly,  those  degenerate  arts 
and  shifts  whereby  many  counsellors  and  governors 
gain  both  favor  with  their  masters  and  estimation 
with  the  vulgar,  deserve  no  better  name  than  fiddling; 
being  things  rather  pleasing  for  the  time,  and  grace- 
ful to  themselves  only,  than  tending  to  the  weal  and 
advancement  of  the  state  which  they  serve.  There 
are  also  (no  doubt)  counsellors  and  governors  which 
may  be  held  sufficient,  *'negotiis  pares,"*  able  to 
manage  affairs,  and  to  keep  them  from  precipices  and 
manifest  inconveniences;  which,  nevertheless,  are 
far  from  the  ability  to  raise  and  amplify  an  estate  in 
power,  means,  and  fortune:  but  be  ihe  workmen 
what  they  may  be,  let  us  speak  of  the  work ;  that  is, 
the  true  greatness  of  kingdoms  and  estates,  and  the 
means  thereof.  An  argument  fit  for  great  and 
mighty  princes  to  have  in  their  hand ;  to  the  end, 
that  neither  by  over-measuring  their  forces,  they  lose 
themselves  in  vain  enterprises :  nor,  on  the  other 
side,  by  undervaluing  them,  they  descend  to  fearful 
and  pusillanimous  counsels.  ; 

The  greatness  of  an  estate,  in  bulk  and  territory, 
doth:  fall  under  measure ;  and  the  greatness  of  fi- 
nances and  revenues  doth  fall  under  computation.  The 
population  may  appear  by  musters ;  and  the  number 
and  greatness  of  cities  and  towns  by  cards  and  maps ; 
but  yet  there  is  not  anything  amongst  civil  affairs 
more  subject  to  error  than  the  right  valuation  and 
true  judgment  concerning  the  power  and  forces  of 
an  estate.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  compared,  not 
to  any  great  kernel,  or  nat,  bat  to  a  grain  of  mustard- 
seed  ;^  which  is  one  of  the  least  grains,  but  hath  in  it 
a  property  and  spirit  hastily  to  get  up  and  spread. 
So  are  there  states  great  in  territory,  and  yet  not  apt 
to  enlarge  or  command ;  and  some  that  have  but  a 
small  dimension  of  stem,  and  yet  apt  to  be  the  ft>anda^ 
tions  of  great  monarchies. 

Walled  towns,  stored  arsenals  and  armories,  goodly 
races  of  horse,  chariots  of  war,  elephants,  ordnance, 
artillery,  and  th€  like;  all  this  is  font  a  sheep  in  a 
lion's  skin,  except  the  breed  and  disposition  of  the 
people  be  stout  and  warlike.  Nky,  number  itself  in 
armies  Importeth  not  much,  where  the  people  is  of 
weak  courage ;  for,  as  Virgil  saith,  "  It  never  trou- 
bles a  wolf  how  many  the  sheep  be."  The  army  of 
the  Persians  in  the  plains  of  Arbela  was  such  a  vast 
flea  of  people,  as  it  did  somewhat  astonish  the  com- 
manders in  Alexander's  army,  who  came  to  him, 
therefore,  and  wished  him  to  set  upon  them  by 

»  "Bqual  to  business."  «^  „  ..._ 

b  He  alludes  to  the  following  passage,  St.  Matthew  xlil. 
81:  "Another  parable  put  he  forth  uuto  them,  eaylnff. 
The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  a  grain  of  mustard-seed, 
which  a  man  took  and  sowed  in  his  field:  which  indeed  is 
the  least  of  all  seeds;  but  when  it  is  grown,  it  is  the  greatest 
among  herbs,  and  becomeih  a  tree,  so  that  the  birds  of  the 
air  come  and  lodge  in  the  branches  thereof.** 


night;  but  he  answered,  "'  He  will  not  pilfer  the  vic- 
tory :  and  the  defeat  was  easy.  When  Tigranes,*  the 
Armenian,  being  encamped  upon  a  hill  with  tour 
hundred  thousand  men,  discovered  the  army  of  the 
Romans,  being  not  above  fourteen  thousand,  mardi-  | 
ing  towards  him,  he  made  himself  merry  with  it, 
and  said,  **  Yonder  men  are  too  many  lor  an  ambas- 
sage,  and  too  few  for  a  fight ;"  but  before  the  son 
set,  he  found  them  enow  to  give  him  the  chase  with 
infinite  slaughter.  Many  are  the  examples  of  the 
great  odds  between  number  and  courage:  so  that  a 
man  may  truly  make  a  judgment,  that  the  principal 
point  of  greatness  in  any  state  is  to  have  a  race  of 
military  men.  Neither  is  money  the  sinews  of  war 
(as  it  is  trivially  said),  where  the  sinews  of  men^ 
arms  in  base  and  effeminate  people  are  failing:  liir 
Solon  said  well  to  Croesus  (when  in  ostentation  be 
showed  him  his  gold),  '*Sir,  if  any  other  come  that 
hath  better  iron  than  you,  he  will  be  master  of  all 
this  gold."  Therefore,  let  any  prince,  or  state,  think 
soberly  of  his  forces,  except  his  militia  of  natives  be 
of  good  and  valiant  soldiers;  and  let  princes,  on  the 
other  side,  that  have  subjects  <^  martial  dispositioB, 
know  their  own  strength,  unless  they  be  otherwise 
wanting  unto  themselves.  As  for  mercenaiy  forces 
(which  is  the  help  in  this  case),  all  examples  show 
that,  whatsoever  estate,  or  prince,  doth  rest  upon 
them,  he  may  spread  his  feathers  for  a  time,  but  he 
will  mew  them  soon  after. 

The  blessing  of  Judah  and  Issachai^  will  never 
meet;  that  the  same  people,  or  nation,  should  be 
both  the  lion's  whelp  and  the  ass  between  burdens; 
neither  will  it  be,  that  a  people  overlaid  with  taxes 
should  ever  become  valiant  and  martial.  It  is  tme 
that  taxts,  levied  by  consent  of  the  estate,  do  abate 
men's  courage  less ;  as  it  hath  been  seen  notably  in 
the  excises  of  the  Low  €k>untries ;  and,  in  some  de- 
gree, in  the  subsidies*  of  England ;  for,  you  most 
note,  that  we  speak  now  of  the  heart,  and  not  of  the 
purse;  so  that,  although  the  same  tribute  and  tax 
laid  by  consent  or  by  imposing,  be  all  one  to  the 
pnrse,  yet  it  works  diversely  upon  the  courage.  So 
that  yon  may  conclude,  that  no  people  overchaigBd 
with  tribute  is  fit  for  empire. 

Let  states  that  aim  at  greatness  take  heed  bov 
their  nobility  and  gentlemen  do  multiply  too  ftet ; 
for  that  maketh  the  common  subject  grow  to  be  a 
peasant  and  base  swain,  driven  out  of  heart,  and  in 
effect  but  the  gentleman's  laborer.  Even  as  yoo  may 
see  in  coppice  woods;  if  yon  leave  yonr  staddles^too 
thick,  you  shall  never  have  dean  underwood,  but 
shrubs  and  bushes.  So  in  countries,  if  the  gentlemen 
be  too  many,  the  commons  will  be  base;  andyov 
will  bring  it  to  that,  that  not  the  hundred  poll  will 
be  fit  for  a  helmet:  especially  as  to  the  infaatiy, 
which  is  the  nerve  of  an  army ;  and  so  there  wiU  be 
great  population  and  little  strength.  This  whidi  I 
speak  of  hath  been  nowhere  better  seen  than  by  oob- 
paring  of  England  and  France;  whereof  Ei^land, 
though  far  leas  in  territory  and  population,  hath 
been  (nevertheless)  an  overmatch ;  in  regard  the  mid- 
dle people  of  England  make  good  soldiers,  whidi  the 
peasants  of  France  do  not:  and  herein  the  device  of 
King  Henry  the  Seventh  (whereof  I  have  spoken 
largely  in  the  history  of  his  life)  was  profound  and 

c  He  was  vanquished  by  Luoullus,  and  finally  8nbiB!iie4 
to  Pompey. 

d  He  alludes  to  the  prophetic  words  of  Jacob  on  hii 
death-bed,  Oen.  xlix.  9, 14, 15:    ''Jud&h  is  a  lion's  vhelp 

he  stooped  down,  he  crouched  as  a  lion,  and  ■»  aa 

old  lion -issachar  Is  a  strong  ass  orouching  doirn  be- 
tween two  burdens:  And  he  saw  tliat  rest  was  good,  aad 
the  land  that  it  was  pleasant:  and  bowed  hia  ehouJderte 
bear,  and  became  a  servant  unto  tribute." 

•  Sums  of  money  voluntarily  contributed  by  tlw  people 
for  the  use  of  the  sovereign. 

I  Young  trees. 
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fedminible ;  in  making  fiirms  and  honses  of  husbandry 
of  a  Btandslrd ;  that  is.  maintained  with  snch  a  pro- 
portion of  land  unto  tnem  as  may  breed  a  subject  to 
live  in  conyenient  plenty,  and  no  servile  condition ; 
and  to  keep  the  plough  in  the  hands  of  the  owners, 
and  not  mere  hirelings ;  and  thus  indeed  yon  shall 
attain  to  Virgil's  character,  which  he  gives  to  ancient 
Italy: 

^*  Terra  potens  armis  atque  ubere  fflebn.**! 

Neither  is  that  state  (which,  for  anything  I  know, 
is  almost  peculiar  to  England,  and  hardly  to  be 
foand  anywhere  else,  except  it  be,  perhaps,  in  Poland) 
to  be  passed  over;  I  mean  the  state  of  free  servants 
and  attendants  upon  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  which 
are  no  ways  inferior  unto  the  yeomanry  for  arms ; 
and,  therefore,  out  of  all  question,  the  splendor  and 
magnificence,  and  great  retinues,  and  hospitality  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  received  into  custom,  do 
mach  conduce  unto  martial  greatness ;  whereas,  con- 
trariwise, the  close  and  reserved  living  of  noblemen 
and  gantlemen  causeth  a  penury  of  military  forces. 

By  all  means  it  is  to  be  procured  that  the  trnnk  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  tree  of  monarchy**  be  great  enough 
to  bear  the  branches  and  the  boughs ;  that  is,  that 
the  natural  subjects  of  the  crown,  or  state,  bear  a 
sufficient  proportion  to  the  stronger  subjects  that 
they  govern;  therefore  all  states  that  are  liberal  of 
naturalization  towards  strangers  are  fit  for  em- 
pire; for  to  think  that  a  handful  of  people -can, 
with  the  greatest  courage  and  policy  in  the  world, 
embrace  too  large  extent  of  dominion,  it  may  hold 
for  a  time,  but  it  will  fail  suddenly.  The  Spartans 
wece  a  nice  people  in  point  of  naturalization ;  where- 
by, while  tliey  kept  their  compass,  they  stood  firm ; 
bat  when  they  did  spread,  and  their  boughs  were 
becoming  too  great  for  their  stem,  they  became  a 
windfall  upon  the  sudden.  Never  any  state  was,  in 
this  point,  so  open  to  receive  strangers  into  their 
body  as  were  the  Romans ;  therefore  it  sorted  with 
them  accordingly,  for  they  grew  to  the  greatest  mon- 
archy. Their  manner  was  to  grant  naturalization 
(which  they  called  "jus  civitatis"),'  and  to  grant  it 
in  the  highest  degree,  that  is,  not  only '^  jus  com- 
mercii,*  jus  oonnubii,^  jus  hsreditatis;"'  but  also, 
**jas  suffragii, "™  and  "  jus  honorum  f^  and  this  not 
to  singular  persons  alone,  but  likewise  to  whole  fami- 
lies; yea,  to  cities,  and  sometimes  to  nations.  Add 
to  this  their  custom  of  plantation  of  colonies,  whereby 
the  Roman  plant  was  removed  into  the  soil  of  other 
nations,  and,  putting  both  constitutions  together,  you 
will  say,  that  it  was  not  the  Romans  that  spread 
upon  the  world,  but  it  was  the  world  that  spread 
upon  the  Romans ;  and  that  was  the  sure  way  of 
greatness.  I  have  marvelled  sometimes  at  Spain, 
how  they  clasp  and  contain  so  large  dominions  with 
so  few  natural  Si>aniards  f  but  sure  the  whole  com- 
pass of  Spain  is  a  very  great  body  of  a  tree,  &j  above 
Rome  and  Sparta  at  the  first ;  and,  besides,  though 
they  have  not  had  that  usage  to  naturalize  liberally, 


c  *^  A  land  strong  in  arms  and  in  the  richness  of  the 
soil." 

h  He  alludes  to  the  dream  of  Nebuohadnezsar,  which  is 
mentioaed  Daniel  iv.  10:  '*  I  saw,  and,  behold  a  tree  in  the 
midst  of  the  earth,  and  the  heigrht  thereof  was  gresX,  The 
tree  grew,  and  was  strong,  and  the  height  thereof  reached 
unto  heaven,  and  the  sight  thereof  to  the  end  of  ail  tlie 
earth;  the  leaves  thereof  were  fair,  and  the  fruit  thereof 
much,  and  in  it  was  meat  for  all;  the  beasts  of  the  field 
had  shadow  under  it,  and  the  fowls  of  the  heaven  dwalt 
in  the  boughs  thereof,  and  all  flesh  was  fed  of  it." 

y  ''Right of  citizenship." 

'  **Kight  of  trading." 

k  **  Right  of  Intermarriage. 

i."Ri^t  of  inheritanoel" 

»  "  Right  of  suffrage." 

»  "Right  of  honors." 

«  Long  since  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon,  as  soon  as  these 
colonies  had  arrived  at  a  certain  state  of  maturitj,  they 
at  dilferent  periods  revolted  from  the  mother  country. 


t» 


yet  they  have  that  which  is  next^to  it;  that  is,  to 
employ,  almost  indifferently,  all  nations  in  their  mili- 
tia of  ordinary  soldiers ;  yea,  and  sometimes  in  their 
highest  commands;  nay,  it  seemeth  at  this  instant 
they  are  sensible  of  this  want  of  natives;  as  by  the 
pragmatical  sanction,^  now  published,  appeareth. 

It  is  certain,  that  sedentary  and  within-door  arts, 
and  delicate  manufacturers  (that  require  rather  the 
finger  than  the  arm),  have  in  their  nature  a  contra- 
riety to  a  military  disposition ;  and  generally  all  war- 
like people  are  a  little  idle,  and  love  danger  better 
than  travail ;  neither  must  they  be  too  much  broken 
of  it,  if  they  shall  be  preserved  in  vigor ;  therefore 
it  was  great  advantage  in  the  ancient  states  of  Sparta, 
Athens,  Rome,  and  others,  that  they  had  the  use  of 
slaves,  which  commonly  did  rid  those  manufacturers ; 
but  that  is  abolished,  in  greatest  part,  by  the  Chris- 
tian law.  That  which  cometh  nearest  to  it  is,  to 
leave  those  arts  chiefly  to  strangers  (which,  for  that 
purpose,  are  the  more  easily  to  be  received),  and  to 
contain  the  principal  bulk  of  the  vulgar  natives 
within  those  three  kinds,  tillers  of  the  ground,  free 
servants,  and  handicraftsmen  of  strong  and  manly 
arts ;  as  smiths,  masons,  carpenters,  &c.,  not  reckon- 
ing professed  soldiers. 

But,  above  all,  for  empire  and  greatness,  it  im- 
porteth  most,  that  a  nation  do  profess  arms  as  their 
principal  honor,  study,  and  occupation;  for  ihe 
things  which  we  formerly  have  spoken  of  are  but 
habilitationS^  towards  arms ;  and  what  is  habilitation 
without  intention  and  act?  Romulus,  after  his 
death  (as  they  report  or  feign),  sent  a  present  to  the 
Romans,  that  above  all  they  should  intend*^  arms,  and 
then  they  should  prove  the  greatest  empire  of  the 
world.  The  fabric  of  the  state  of  Sparta  was  wholly 
(though  not  wisely)  framed  and  composed  to  that 
scope  and  end ;  the  Persians  and  Macedonians  had  it 
for  a  flash  ;*  the  Gauls,  Germans,  Goths,  Saxons,  Nor- 
mans, and  others,  had  it  for  a  time :  the  Turks  have 
it  at  this  day,  though  in  great  declination.  Of  Chris- 
tian Europe,  they  that  have  it  are  in  effect  only  the 
Spaniards:  but  it  is  so  plain,  that  every  man  pro- 
fiteth  in  that  he  most  intendeth,  that  it  needeth  not 
to  be  stood  upon :  it  is  enough  to  point  at  it ;  that  no 
nation  which  doth  not  directly  profess  arms,  may 
look  to  have  greatness  fall  into  their  mouths;  and, 
on  the  other  side,  it  is  a  most  certain  oracle  of  time, 
that  those  states  that  continue  long  in  that  profession 
(as  the  Romans  and  Turks  principally  have  done) 
do  wonders;  and  those  that  have  professed  arms  but 
for  an  age  have,  notwithstanding,  commonly  attained 
that  greatness  in  that  age  which  maintained  them 
long  after,  when  their  profession  and  exercise  of  arms 
had  grown  to  decay. 

Incident  to  this  point  is,  for  a  state  to  have  thpse 
laws  or  customs  which  may  reach  forth  unto  them 
just  occasions  (as  may  be  pretended)  of  war ;  for 
there  is  that  justice  imprinted  in  the  nature  of  men, 
that  they  enter  not  upon  wars  (whereof  so  many 
calamities  do  ensue),  but  upon  some,  at  the  least 
specious  grounds  and  Quarrels.  The  Turk  hath  at 
haqd,  for  cause  of  war,  the  propagation  of  his  law  or 
sect,  a  quarrel  that  he  may  always  command.  The 
Romans,  though  they  esteemed  the  extending  the 
limits  of  their  empire  to  be  great  honor  to  their  gen- 
erals when  it  was  done,  yet  they  never  rested  upon 
that  alone  to  begin  a  war :  first,  therefore,  let  nations 
that  pretend  to  greatness  have  this,  that  they  be  sen- 
sible of  wrongs,  either  upon  borderers,  merchants,  or 
politic  ministers ;  and  that  they  sit  not  too  long  upon 

p  The  laws  and  ordinances  promulgated  by  the  sover- 
eigns of  Spain  were  so  called.  The  term  was  derived 
from  the  Bysantine  empire. 

q  Qualifications. 

T  Attend  to. 

•  For  a  short  or  transitory  period. 
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a  provocation :  secondly,  let  them  be  pressed*  and 
reaidy  to  give  aids  and  saocors  to  their  confederates ; 
as  it  ever  was  with  the  Bomans;  insomuch,  as  if  the 
confederate  had  leagues  defensive  with  divers  other 
states,  and,  upon  invasion  offered,  did  implore  their 
aids  severally,  yet  the  Romans]  would  ever  be  the 
foremost,  and  leave  it  to  none  other  to  have  the 
honor.  As  for  the  wars,  which  were  anciently  made 
on  the  behalf  of  a  kind  of  party  or  tacit  conformity 
of  estate,  I  do  not  see  how  they  maybe  well  justified : 
as  when  the  Romans  made  a  war  for  the  liberty  of 
Gnecia:  or,  when  the  Lacedromonians  and  Athe- 
nians made  wars  to  set  up  or  pull  down  democracies 
and  oligarchies:  or  when  wars  were  made  by  for- 
eigners, under  the  pretence  of  justice  or  protection, 
to  deliver  the  subjects  of  others  from  tyranny  and 
oppression;  and  the  like.  Let  it  suffice,  that  no 
estate  expect  to  be  great,  that  is  not  awake  upon  any 
just  occasion  of  arming. 

No  body  can  be  healthfld  without  exercise,  neither 
natural  body  nor  politic ;  and,  certainly,  to  a  king- 
dom, or  estate,  a  just  and  honorable  war  is  the  true 
exercise.  A  civil  war,  indeed,  is  like  the  hea^  of  a 
fever ;  but  a  foreign  war  is  like  the  heat  of  exercise, 
and  serveth  to  keep  the  body  in  heaUh ;  for  in  a  sloth- 
ful peace,  both  courages  will  effeminate  and  manners 
corrupt:  but  howsoever  it  be  for  happiness,  without 
all  question  for  greatness,  it  maketh  to  be  still  for  the 
most  part  in  arms ;  and  the  strengtii  ol  a  veteran 
army  (though  it  be  a  chargeable  business),  always  on 
foot,  is  that  which  commonly  gtveth  the  law,  or  at 
least,  the  reputation  amongst  idl  neighbor  states,  as 
may  well  be  seen  in  Spain,"  which  hath  had,  in  one 
part  or  other,  a  veteran  army  almost  continually,  now 
by  the  space  of  six-soore  years. 

To  be  master  of  the  sea  is  an  abridgment  of  a 
monarchy.  Cicero,  writing  to  Atticus,  of  Pompey's 
preparation  against  Csesar,  saith,  "  Consilium  Pom- 
peii plane  Themistocleum  est ;  putat  enim,  qui  mari 
potitur,  eum  rerum  potiri ;  "*  and  without  doubt, 
Pompey  had  tired  out  Oesar,  if  upon  vain  confidence 
he  had  not  left  that  way.  We  see  the  great  effects  of 
hftttles  by  sea :  the  battle  of  Actium  decided  the  em- 
pire of  the  world;  the  battle  of  L«panto  arrested  the 
greatness  of  the  Turk.  There  be  many  examples 
where  sea-fights  have  been  final  to  the  war :  but  this 
is  when  princes,  or  states,  have  set  up  their  rest  upon 
the  battles.  But  thus  much  is  certain;  that  he  that 
commands  the  sea  is  at  great  liberty,  and  may  take 
as  much  and  as  little  of  Uie  war  as  he  will ;  wnereas 
those  that  be  strongest  by  land  are  many  times,  never- 
theless, in  great  straits.  Surely,  at  this  day.  with 
US  of  Europe  the  vantage  of  strength  at  sea  (which 
is  one  of  the  principal  doweries  of  this  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain)  is  great;  both  because  most  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe  are  not  merely  inland,  but  girt 
with  the  sea  most  part  of  their  compass ;  and  because 
the  wealth  of  both  Indies  seems,  in  great  part,  but 
an  accessary  to  the  command  of  the  seas. 

The  wars  of  latter  ages  seem  to  be  made  in  the 
dark,  in  respect  of  the  glory  and  honor  which  re- 
flected upon  men  from  the  wars  in  ancient  time. 
There  be  now,  for  martial  encouragement,  some  de- 
grees and  orders  of  chivalry,  which,  nevertheless,  are 
conferred  promiscuously  upon  soldiers  and  no  sol- 
diers; and  some  remembrance  perhaps  upon  the 
escutcheon,  and  some  hospitals  for  maimed  soldiers, 
and  such  like  things ;  but  in  ancient  times,  the  tro- 
phies erected  upon  the  place  of  the  victory ;  the 

«  Be  in  a  burry. 

n  It  was  Its  Immense  armaments  that  in  a  great  measure 
ooDBumed  the  vitals  of  Spain  | 

X  "  Pompey's  plan  Is  clearly  that  of  Themlstocles ;  for 
he  believes  that  whoever  is  master  of  the  sea  will  obtain 
pie  supreme  power." 


ftineral  laudatives^  and  monuments  for  those  fiiit 
died  in  the  wars;  the  crowns  and  gaiiands  perBoosl; 
the  style  of  emperor  with  the  great  Eln|^  of  the 
world  after  borrowed ;  the  triumphs  of  the  genenh 
upon  their  return ;  the  great  donatives  and  laignsBu 
upon  the  disbanding  of  the  armies,  were  thingB  abk 
to  inflame  all  men's  courages ;  but  above  all^wit  of 
the  triumph  amongst  the  Romans  was  not  pageaotB, 
or  gaudery,  but  one  of  the  wisest  and  noblest  institu- 
tions that  ever  was;  for  it  contained  three  things; 
honor  to  the  general,  riches  to  the  treasury  out  of  the 
spoils,  and  donatives  to  the  army :  but  that  honor, 
perhaps,  were  not  fit  for  monarchies,  except  it  be  in 
the  person  of  the  monarch  himself,  or  his  sons ;  as  it 
came  to  pass  in  the  times  of  the  Roman  emperon, 
who  did  impropriate  the  actual  triumphs  to  them- 
selves and  their  sons,  for  such  wars  as  they  did 
achieve  in  person,  and  left  only  for  wars  achieved  by 
subjects,  some  triumphal  garments  and  ensigns  to  the 
general. 

To  conclude :  no  man  can  by  care  taking  (as  the 
Scripture  saith),  **  add  a  cubit  to  his  statnre,"*  is 
this  little  model  of  a  man's  body ;  but  in  the  gmt 
frame  of  kingdoms  and  commonwealths,  it  is  in  the 
power  of  princes,  or  estates,  to  add  amplitude  sod 
greatness  to  their  kingdoms ;  for  by  introducing  sa^ 
ordinances,  constitutions,  and  customs,  as  we  have 
now  touched,  they  may  sow  greatness  to  their  pos- 
terity and  succession :  but  these  things  are  commonly 
not  observed,  but  left  to  ti^e  their  chance. 


XXX.— OF  REGIMEN  OF  HEALTH. 

There  is  a  wisdom  in  this  beyond  the  mles  of 
physic :  a  man's  own  observation,  what  he  finds  good 
of,  and  what  he  finds  hurt  of,  is  the  best  physic  to 
preserve  health ;  but  it  is  a  safer  conclusion  to  say, 
"  This  agreeth  not  well  with  me,  therefore  I  will  not 
continue  it ; "  than  this,  ""  I  find  no  offence  of  thii, 
therefore  I  may  use  it : "  for  strength  of  nature  ia 
youth  paaseth  over  many  excesses  which  are  owinf^ 
a  man  till  his  age.  Discern  of  the  coming  on  of  yean, 
and  think  not  to  do  the  same  things  still ;  for  ago 
will  not  be  defied.  Beware  of  sudden  change  in  aoy 
great  point  of  diet,  and,  if  necessity  enforce  it^  fit  the 
rest  to  it ;  for  it  is  a  secret  both  in  nature  and  staEle, 
that  it  is  safer  to  change  many  things  than  one.  Ex- 
amine thy  customs  of  diet,  sleep,  exercise,  appard, 
and  the  like ;  and  try,  in  anything  thou  ahalt  jodge 
hurtflil,  to  discontinue  it  by  little  and  little;  tat  so, 
as  if  thou  dost  find  any  inconvenience  by  the  change^ 
thou  come  back  to  it  again :  for  it  is  hard  to  distin- 
guish that  which  is  generally  held  good  and  whole- 
some ttom.  that  whi(&  is  good  particularly,^  and  fit 
for  thine  own  body.  To  be  f^e-minded  and  cfaesr- 
fully  disposed  at  hours  of  meat,  and  of  sleep,  and  of 
exerdse,  is  one  of  the  best  precepts  of  long  lastiag. 
As  for  the  passions  and  studies  of  the  mind,  avuid 
envy,  anxious  fears,  anger  fretting  inwards,  snhtle 
and  knotty  inquisitions,  joys,  and  exhilarations  in 
excess,  sadness  not  communicated.  Entertain  hopca, 
mirth  rathsr  than  joy,  variety  of  delights,  rather 
than  surfeit  of  them ;  wonder  and  admiration,  sad 
therefore  novelties;  studies  that  fill  the  mind  with 
splendid  and  illustrious  objects ;  as  historieB,  fMm, 
and  contemplations  of  nature.  If  you  fly  physic  ia 
health  altogether,  it  will  be  too  strange  for  youi  body 
when  you  shall  need  it;  if  yon  make  it  too  fiuniliar, 
it  will  work  no  extraordinary  effect  when  sacknes 
Cometh.  I  command  rather  some  diet,  for  eertaia 
seasons,  than  frequent  use  of  physic,  except  it  bo 

7  Encomiums. 

I  8t  Matthew  vi.  S7;  8t.  Luke  xli.  2S. 
•  The  etrects  of  which  must  be  felt  in  old 
b  Of  benefit  in  your  Individual  case. 
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grown  into  a  cnstom ;  for  those  diets  alter  {he  body 
more,  and  trouble  it  less.  Despise  no  new  accident" 
in  your  body,  but  ask  opinion^  of  it  In  sickness, 
respect  b^th  principally ;  and  in  health,  action :  tor 
those  that  put  their  bodies  to  endure  in  health,  may, 
in  most  sicknesses  which  are  not  Tery  sharp,  be  cured 
only  with  diet  and  tendering.  Celsus  could  never 
have  spoken  it  as  a  physician,  had  he  not  been  a  wise 
man  withal,  when  he  giveth  it  for  one  of  the  great 
precepts  of  health  and  lasting,  that  a  man  do  vary 
and  interchange  contraries,  but  with  an  inclination 
to  the  more  benign  extreme:  use  fasting  ^nd  full 
eating,  but  rather  full  eating  f  watching  and  sleep, 
but  rather  sleep ;  sitting  and  exercise,  but  rather  ex- 
ercise, and  the  like :  so  shall  nature  be  cherished,  and 
yet  taught  masteries.  Physicians  are  some  of  them 
80  pleasing  and  conformable  to  the  humor  of  the 
patient,  as  they  press  not  the  true  cure  of  the  disease ; 
and  some  other  are  so  regular  in  proceeding  accord- 
ing to  art  for  the  disease,  as  they  respect  not  suffi- 
ciently the  condition  of  the  patient.  Take  one  of  a 
middle  temper ;  or,  if  it  may  not  be  found  in  one 
man,  combine  two  of  either  sort :  and  forget  not  to 
call  as  well  the  best  acquainted  with  your  body,  as 
tiie  best  reputed  of'  for  his  faculty. 


XXXI.— OF  SUSPICION. 

Suspicion  amongst  thoughts  are  like  bats  amongst 
birds,  they  ever  fly  by  twilight:  certainly  they  are 
to  be  repressed,  or  at  the  least  well  guarded;  for 
they  cloud  the  mind ;  they  lose  fHen&,  and  they 
cheick  with  business,  whereby  business  cannot  go  on 
coiiently  and  constantly:  they  dispose  kings  to 
tyranny,  husbands  to  jealousy,  wise  men  to  irresolu- 
tion and  melancholy :  they  are  defects,  not  in  the 
heart,  but  in  the  brain ;  for  they  take  place  in  the 
stoutest  natures,  as  in  the  example  ot  Henry  YII.  of 
England ;  there  was  not  a  more  suspicions  man  nor 
a  more  stbut :  and  in  such  a  composition  they  do 
small  hurt ;  for  commonly  they  are  not  admitted, 
but  with  examination,  whether  they  be  likely  or  no ; 
but  in  fearful  natures  they  gain  ground  too  fast. 
There  is  nothing  makes  a  man  sus^^ct  much  more 
than  to  know  little;  and  therefore  men  should 
remedy  suspicion  by  procuring  to  know  more,  and 
not  to  keep  their  suspicions  in  smother.  What 
woald  men  have  ?  Do  they  think  those  they  employ 
and  deal  with  are  saints  ?  Do  they  not  think  they 
will  have  their  own  ends,  and  be  truer  to  themselves 
than  to  them  ?  Therefore  there  is  no  better  way  to 
moderate  suspicions,  than  to  account  upon  such  sus- 
picions as  true,  and  yet  to  bridle  them  as  false  :*  for 
so  ^  a  man  ought  to  make  use  of  suspicions,  as  to 
provide,  as  if  that  should  be  true  that  he  suspects, 
yet  it  may  do  him  no  hurt.  Suspicions  that  the  mind 
of  itself  gathers  are  but  buzzes ;  but  suspicions  that 
are  artificially  nourished,  «and  put  into  men's  heads  by 
the  tales  and  whisperings  of  others,  have  stings.  Cer- 
tainly, the  best  mean,  to  dear  the  way  in  this  same 
wood  of  suspicions,  Is  frankly  to  communicate  them 
witii  the  party  that  he  suspects ;  for  thereby  he  shall 
he  sure  to  know  more  of  the  truth  of  them  than  he 
did  before  ;  and  withal  shall  make  that  party  more 
circumspect,  not  to  give  further  cause  of  suspicion. 
But  this  would  not  be  done  to  men  of  base  natures ; 
fw  they,  if  they  find  themselves  once  suspected,  will 
never  be  true.  The  Italian  says,  "  Sospetto  licentia 
ftde;"^  as  if  suspicion  did  give  f^  passport  to  fiaith ; 
but  it  ought  rather  to  kindle  it  to  discharge  itself. 

•  Any  striking  chanoe  in  the  constitution 

•  Take  medical  advice. 

•  Incline  rather  to  fully  satisfying  your  hunger* 

•  ITo  hope  the  beat,  but  be  fully  prepared  for  the  wont. 
k  Suspicion  to  the  passport  to  faith. 


XXXII.— OF  DKOOTTRSE. 

Some  in  their  discourse  desire  rather  commenda- 
tion of  wit,  in  being  able  to  hold  all  arguments* 
than  of  Judgment,  in  discerning  what  is  true ;  as  if 
it  were  a  praise  to  know  what  might  be  said,  and 
not  what  should  be  thought.  Some  have  certain 
common-places  and  themes,  wherein  they  are  good, 
and  want  variety ;  which  kind  of  poverty  is  for  the 
most  part  tedious,  and,  when  it  is  once  perceived, 
ridiculous.  The  honorablest  part  of  talk  is  to  give 
the  occasion  ;^  and  again  to  moderate  and  pass  to 
somewhat  else ;  for  then  a  man  leads  the  dance.  It 
is  good  in  discourse,  and  speech  of  conversation,  to 
vary,  and  intermingle  speech  of  the  present  occasion 
with  arguments,  tales  with  reasons,  asking  of  ques- 
tions with  telling  of  opinions,  and  jest  with  earnest ; 
for  it  is  a  dnll  thing  to  tire,  and  as  we  say  pow,  to 
jade  anything  too  far.  As  for  jest,  there  be  certain 
things  which  ought  to  be  privileged  irom  it ;  namely, 
religion,  matters  of  state,  great  persons,  any  man's 
present  business  of  importance,  and  any  case  that 
deserveth  pity ;  yet  there  be  some  that  think  their 
wits  have  been  asleep,  except  they  dart  out  some- 
what that  is  piquant,  and  to  the  quick;  that  is  a 
vein  which  would  be  bridled  f 


^Tarce,  puer,  stimulis,  et  fortius  utere  loris.^ 

And  generally,  men  ought  to  find  the  diflference  be- 
tween saltness  and  bitterness.  Certainly  he  that 
hath  a  satirical  vein,  as  he  maketh  others  afi'aid  of 
his  wit,  so  he  had  need  be  afVaid  of  others'  memory. 
He  that  questioneth  much,  shall  learn  much,  and 
content  much ;  but  especially  if  he  apply  his  ques- 
tions to  the  skill  of  the  persons  whom  he  asketh ;  for 
he  shall  give  them  occasion  to  please  themselves  in 
speaking,  and  himself  shall  continually  gather  knowl- 
edge :  but  let  his  questions  not  be  troublesome,  for 
that  is  fit  for  a  poser  ;*  and  let  him  be  sure  to  leave 
other  men  their  turn  to  speak :  nay  if  there  be  any 
that  would  reign  and  take  up  all  the  time,  let  him 
find  means  to  take  them  off,  and  to  bring  others  oc, 
as  musicians  used  to  do  with  those  that  dance  ^oo 
long  galliards.'  If  you  dissemble  sometimes  your 
knowledge  of  that  you  are  thought  to  know,  you 
shall  be  thought  at  another  time,  to  know  that  you 
know  not.  Speech  of  a  man's  self  ought  to  be  seK 
dom,  and  well  chosen.  I  knew  one  y«8  wont  to  say 
in  scorn,  '^He  must  needs  be  a  wise  man,  he  speaks 
so  much  of  himself,"  and  there  is  but  one  case 
wherein  a  man  may  commend  himself  with  good 
grace  and  that  is  in  commending  virtue  in  another, 
especially  if  it  be  such  a  virtue  whereunto  himself 

Eretendeth.  Speech  of  touch*  towards  others  should 
e  sparingly  used ;  for  discourse  ought  to  be  as  a  field, 
without  coming  home  to  any  man.  I  knew  two 
noblemen  of  the  west,  part  of  England,  whereof  the 
one  was  given  to  scoff,  but  kept  ever  royal  cheer  in 
his  house ;  the  one  would  ask  of  those  who  had  been 
at  the  other's  table,  "Tell  truly,  was  there  never  a 
flout**  or  dry  blow'  given  ?  To  which  the  guest  would 
answer,  *^Such  and  such  a  thing  passed."  The  lord 
would  say,  "I  thought  he  would  mar  a  good  dinner." 
Discretion  of  sx>eech  is  more  than  eloquence ;  and  to 

•  A  censure  of  this  nature  has  been  applied  by  some  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  and  possibly  with  some  reason. 

b  To  start  the  subject. 
0  Requires  to  be  bridled  * 

d  He  quotes  here  from  Ovid :  *'Boy,  spare  the  whip,  and 
tightly  grrasp  the  reint." 

•  One  who  tests  or  examines. 

i  The  Gal  Hard  was  a  light  active  danoe  much  in  fashion 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Elisabeth. 

t  Hits  at,  or  remarks  intended  to  be  applied  to  particu- 
lar individuals. 

h  A  slight  or  insult. 

i  A  sarcastic  remark. 
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speak  agreeably  to  him  with  whom  we  deal,  is  more 
than  to  speak  in  good  words,  or  in  good  order.  A 
good  continaed  speech  without  a  good  speech 
of  interlocution,  shows  slowness:  and  a  good 
reply,  or  second  speech,  without  a  good 
settled  speech,  showeth  shallowness  and  weak- 
ness. As  we  see  in  beasts  that  those  that  are  weak- 
est in  the  course,  are  yet  nimblest  in  the  turn ;  as  it 
is  betwixt  the  greyhound  and  the  hare.  To  use  too 
many  circumstances,  ere  one  come  to  the   matter,  is 


wearisome  ;  to  use  none  at  all  is  blunt. 


XXXIIL— OF  PLANTATIONS. 

Plantations  are  amongst  ancient,  primitive,  and 
heroical  works.  When  the  world  was  young,  it  be- 
gat more  children;  but  now  it  is  old,  it  begets  fewer: 
for  I  may  justly  account  new  plantations  to  be  the 
children  of  former  kingdoms.  I  like  a  plantation  in 
a  pure  soil ;  that  is,  where  people  are  not  displanted,^ 
to  the  end  to  plant  in  others ;  for  else  it  is  rather  an 
extirpation  than  a  plantation.  Planting  of  coun- 
tries is  like  planting  of  woods ;  for  you  must  make 
account  to  lose  almost  twenty  years'  profit,  and  ex- 
pect your  recompen^  in  the  end:  for  the  principal 
thing  that  hath  been  the  destruction  of  most  planta- 
tions, hath  been  the  base  and  hasty  drawing  of  profit 
in  the  first  years.  It  is  true,  speedy  profit  is  not  to 
be  neglected,  as  far  as  may  stand  with  the  good  of 
the  plantation,  but  no  farther.  It  is  a  shamefnl  and 
unblessed  things  to  take  the  scum  of  people  and 
wicked  condemned  men,  to  be  the  i>eople  with  whom 
you  plant;  and 'not  only  so,  but  it  spoileth  the  plan- 
tation ;  for  they  will  ever  live  like  rogues,  and  not 
fall  to  work,  but  be  lazy,  and  do  mischief,  and  spend 
victuals,  and  be  quickly  weary,  and  then  certify  over 
to  their  country  to  the  discredit  of  the  plantation. 
The  people  wherewith  you  plant  ought  to  be  garden- 
ers, ploughman,  laborers,  smiths,  carpenters,  joiners, 
fisherman,  fowlers,  with  some  few  apothecaries, 
surgeons,  cooks  and  bakers.  In  a  country  of  plan- 
tation first  look  about  what  kind  of  victual  the 
country  yields  of  itself  to  hand :  as  chestnuts,  wal- 
nuts, pine-apples,  olives,  dates,  plums,  cherries,  wild 
honey,  and  the  like ;  and  make  use  of  them.'  Then 
consider  what  victual,  or  esculent  things  there  are, 
which  grow  speedily,  and  within  the  year;  as  pars- 
nips, carrots,  turnips,  onions,  radish,  artichokes,  of 
Jerusalem,  maize  and  the  like:  for  wheat,  barley, 
and  oats,  they  ask  too  much  labor ;  but  with  peas 
and  beans  you  may  begin,  both  because  they  ask  less 
labor,  and  because  they  serve  for  meat  as  well  as  for 
bread ;  and  of  rice  likewise  cometh  a  great  increase, 
and  it  is  a  kind  of  meat.  Above  all,  there  ought  to 
be  brought  store  of  biscuit,  oatmeal,  flour,  meal,  and 
the  like,  in  the  beginning,  till  bread  may  be  had. 
For  beasts,  or  birds,  take  chiefly  such  as  are 
least  subject  to  diseases  and  multiply  fastest;  as 
swine,  goats,  cocks,  hens,  turkeys,  geese,  house-doves, 
and  the  like.  The  victual  in  plantation  ought  to  be 
expended  almost  as  in  a  besieged  town ;  that  is  with 
certain  allowance:  and  let  the  main  part  of  the 
ground  employed  to  gardens  or  com,  be  to  a  common 


»  The  old  term  for  Colonies. 

b  He  perhaps  alludes  covertly  to  theoonductof  the 
Spaniards  extirpating  aboiig'lnal  inhabitants  of  the  West 
India  Islands,  afrainst  which  the  venerable  Las  Casas  so 
etoquently  bnt  vainly  protested. 

e  Of  course  this  censure  would  not  apply  to  what  is 
primarily  and  essentially  a  convict  colony ;  the  object 
of  which  is  to  drain  the  mother  country  of  its  Impure 
Buperfiuitiefli 


stock ;  and  to  be  laid  in,  and  stored  up,  and  tlien  de- 
livered out  in  proportion ;    besides  some  spate  of 
ground  that  any  i>articular  person  will  manure  fet 
his  own  private  use.    Consider,  likewise,  what  oom- 
modities  the  soil  where  the  plantation  is  doth  nat> 
urally  yield,  that  they  may  some  way  help  to  defiij 
the  chiurge  of  the  plantation ;  so  it  be  not,  as  was  said, 
to  the  untimely   prejudice  of  the  main  business, m 
it  hath  fared  with  tobacco  in  Yiiglnia.'^     Wood  eom- 
monly  aboundeth  but  too  much :  and  therefore  tim- 
ber is  fit  to  be  one.    If  there  be  iron  ore,  and  streamf 
whereupon  to  set  the  mills,  iron  is  a  brave  (xummod- 
ity  where  wood  aboundeth.    Making  of   bay-^alt, 
if  the  climate  be  proper  for  it,  wOuld  be  put  in  expe- 
rience: growing  silk,  likewise,  if  any  be,  is  a  likely 
commodity :  pitch  and  tar,  where  store  of  firs  and 
pines  are,  will  not  fail ;   so  drugs  and  sweet  woods, 
where  they  are,  cannot  bnt  yield  great  profit:  soap- 
ashes,    likewise,    and    other    things    that  may  be 
thought  of;  but  moil*  not  too  much  under  gronod, 
for  thg  hope  of  mines  is  very  uncertain,  and  useth  to 
make  the  planters  lazy  in  other  things.    For  gof- 
emment,  let  it  be  in  the  hands  of  one,  assisted  wiih 
some  counsel ;  and  let  themhave  commission  to  ei- 
ercise  martial  laws,  with  some  limitation ;  and  abore 
all,  let  men  make  that  profit  of  being  in  the  wilder' 
ness,  as  they  have  Grod  sdways,  and  his  service,  befoie 
their  eyes:  letnotthe  government  of  tiie  plantatios 
depend  upon  too  many  counsellors  and  undelakerBia 
the  country  that  planteth,  bnt  upon  a  temperate  nmii- 
ber :  and  let  those  be  rather  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
than  merchants;  for  they  look  ever   to  the  present 
gain.    Let  there  be  freedoms  firom  cnstom,  till  the 
plantation  be  of  strength;  and  not  only    freedom 
from  custom,  bnt  freedom  to  carry    their   eomrao- 
dities  where  they  may  make  their  b^Mt  of  them,  except 
there  iDe  some  special  cause  of  caution.    Cram  not  in 
people,  by  sending  too  fast  company  after  company ; 
but  rather  hearken  how  they  waste,  and  send  sup- 
plies >orportionably;    but  so  as  the   nnmber    may 
jive  well  in  the  plantation,  and  not  by  surcharge  be 
in  penury.    It  hath  been  a  great  endangering  to  the 
health  of  some  plantations,  that  they  have  bnilt 
along  the  sea  and  rivers,  in  marish*  and  unwhole- 
some grounds :   therefore,  though  you  begin  there, 
to  avoid  carriage  and  other  like   discommodities, 
yet  build  still  rather  upwards  from  the  streams,  thaa 
along.    It  concerneth  likewise  the  health  of   the 
plantation,  that  they  have  good  store  of  salt  with 
them,  that  they  may  use  it  in  their  victuals  when  it 
shall  be  necessary.    If  you  plant  where  savages  are, 
do  not  only  entertain  with  trifles  and  ginglea,*  Imt 
use  them  justly  and  graciously,  with  sufficient  guard 
nevertheless;  and  do  not  win  their  fiivor  by  helping 
them  to  invade  their  enemies,  but  for  their  defense 
it  is  not  amiss ;  and  send  oft  of  them  over  to  tlM 
country  that  plants,  that  they  may  see  a  better  eos- 
dition  than  their  own,  and  commend  it  when  tbcy 
return.    When  the  plantation  grows   to  stic&gth, 
then  it  is  time  to  plant  with  women  as  well  as  with 
men ;  that  the  plantation  may  spread  into  gencta* 
tions,  and  not  be  ever  pieced  from  withoal    It  ii 
the  sinfuUest  thing  in  the  world  to  forsake  or  desti- 
tute a  plantation  once  in  forwardness;  for,  besideB 
the  dishonor,  it  is  the  guiltiness  of  blood  of  maay 
commiserable  persons. 


d  Times  have  mnch  changed  sinoe  this ^ 

bacco  is  now  the  staple  commodity,  and  the  soaroD  eC 
'*  the  main  business^  of  Virginia. 

•  To  labor  hard, 
f  Marshy ;  from  the  French  mara<8,  a  maiili 

f  Gewgaws,  or  spangles. 
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XXXIV.— OF  RICHES. 

I  CANNOT  call  riches  better  than  the  baggage  of 
pirtue;  the  Roman  word  is  better,  "impedimenta;" 
for  as  the  baggage  is  to  an  army,  so  is  riches  to 
rirtue  *  it  cannot  be  spared  nor  left  behind,  but  it 
lindereth  the  march;  yea,  and  the  care  of  it  some- 
dmes  loseih  or  disturbeth  the  victory :  of  great  riches 
there  is  no  real  use,  except  it  be  in  the  distribution ;  the 
rest  is  but  conceit;  so  saith  Solomon,  **  Where  much 
a,  there  are  many  to  cansume  it;  and  what  hath 
the  owner  but  the  sight  of  it  with  his  eyes  ?  "  •  The 
Misonal  fruition  in  any  man  cannot  reach  to  leel 
peat  riches :  there  is  a  custody  of  them ;  or  a  power 
)f  dole  and  donative  of  them;  or  a  fame  of  them; 
Irat  no  solid  use  to  the  owner.  Do  you  not  see  what 
feigned  prices  are  set  upon  little  stones  and  rarities  ? 
md  what  works  of  ostentation  are  undertaken,  be- 
muse ther&  might  seem  to  be  some  use  of  great 
riches?  But  then  you  will  say,  they  may  be  of  use 
ko  buy  men  out  of  dangers  or  troubles;  as  jSolomon 
nith,  "  Riches  are  as  a  strong  hold  in  the  imagina- 
lion  of  the  rich  man ;  "*»  but  this  is  excellently  express- 
ed, that  it  is  in  imaj;ination,and  not  always  in  fact :  for, 
certainly,  great  riches  have  sold  more  men  than  they 
ksLve  bought  out  Seek  not  proud  riches,  but  such  as 
thou  mayest  get  justly,  use  soberly,  distribute  cheer- 
fully, and  leave  contentedly ;  yet  have  no  abstract 
nor  friarly  contempt  of  them ;  but  distinguish,  as 
Cicero  saith  well  of  Rabirius  Posthumus,  "  In  studio 
Ri  amplificandse  apparebat,  non  avaritise  prsedam. 
Bed  instrumentum  bonitati  quseri. ""  Hearken  also 
to  Solomon,  and  beware  of  hasty  gathering  of  riches : 
"Qui  festinat  ad  divitias,  non  erit  insons."  *  The 
poets  feign,  that  when  Plutus  (which  is  riches)  is 
sent  from  Jupiter,  he  limps,  and  goes  slowly ;  but 
when  he  is  sent  from  Pluto,  he  runs,  and  is  swift  of 
foot;  meaning,  that  riches  gotten  by  good  means  and 
JQSt  labor  pace  slowly ;  but  when  they  come  by  the 
death  of  others*  (as  by  the  couree  of  inheritance,  tes- 
taments, and  the  like),  they  come  tumbling  upon  a 
man:  but  it  might  be  applied  likewise  to  Pluto, 
taking  him  for  the  devil :  for  when  riches  come  from 
the  devil  (as  by  fraud  and  oppression,  and  uiyust 
means),  they  come  upon  speed.  The  ways  to  enrich 
are  many,  and  most  of  them  foul :  parsimony  is  one  of 
the  best,  and  yet  is  not  innocent ;  for  it  withholdeth 
men  from  works  of  liberality  and  charity.  The  im- 
provement of  the  ground  is  the  mast  natural  obtain- 
ing of  riches;  for  it  is  our  great  mother's  blessing, 
the  earth's ;  but  it  is  slow ;  and  yet,  where  men  of 
great  wealth  do  stoop  to  husbandry,  it  multiplieth 
riches  exceedingly.  I  knew  a  nobleman  in  England 
that  had  the  greatest  audits'  of  any  man  in  my  time, 
axreat  grazier,  a  great  sheei>-master,  a  great  timber- 
man,  a  great  collier,  a  great  com-maBter,-a  great  lead- 
man,  and  so  of  iron,  and  a  number  of  the  like  points 
of  husbandry;  so  as  the  earth  seemed  a  sea  to  him 
in  respect  of  the  perpetual  importation.  It  was  truly 
ohsenred  by  one,  "  That  himself  came  very  hardly 


»  He  alludes  to  Ecclesiastes  v  11,  the  words  of  which 
are  tiomewhat  varied  In  our  version  :  "When  goods  in- 
crease, they  are  increased  that  eat  them  :  and  what  good 
is  there  to  the  owners  thereof,  saving  the  beholding  of 
them  with  their  eyes  ?*' 

k  "The  rich  man's  wealth  is  his  strong  city."— Prov. 
X  15;  xvlii.U. 

«  "In  his  anxiety  to  increase  his  fortune.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  not  the  gratification  of  avarice  was  sought,  but 
the  means  of  doing  good  * 

"»f*He  who  hastens  to  riches  will  not  be  without  guilt,*'  In 
onr  version  the  words  are:  *•  He  that  maketh  haste  to 
be  rich  shall  not  be  innocent."— Proverbs  xxvlll.  22. 

<  Pinto  being  the  Icing  of  the  Infernal  regions,  or  place 
of  departed  siHrits. 

'  Rent-roll,  or  account  taken  of  income. 


to  a  little  riches,  and  very  easily  to  great  riches ; "  for 
when  a  man's  stock  is  come  to  that,  that  he  can  ex- 
pect the  prime  of   market^,'  and  overcome    those 
bargains,  which  ibr  their  greatness  are  few  men's 
money,  and  be  partner  in  the  industries  of  younger 
men,  he  cannot  but  increase  mainly.    The  gains  of 
ordinary    trades  and  vocations  are  honest,  and  fur- 
thered  by  two  things,  chiedy:    by  diligence,  and 
by    a  good    name    lor   good     and    lair      dealing; 
but  the    gains  of  bargains  are  of  a  more  doubt- 
ful nature,  when  men  shall  wait  upon  others'  nec- 
essity:  broke  by  servants  and  instruments  to  draw 
them  on ;  put  off  others  cunningly  that  would  be  bet^ 
ter  chapmen,  and  the  like  practices,  which  are  crafty 
and  naught;  as  for  the  chopping  of  bargains,  when 
a  man  buys  not  to  hold,  but  to  sell  over  again,  that 
commonly  griudeth  double,  both  upon  the  seller  and 
upon  ^e  buyer.    Sharings  do  greatly  enrich,  if  the 
hands  be  well  chosen  that  are  trusted.    Usury  is  the 
certainest  means  of  gain,  though  one  of  the  worst; 
as  that  whereby  a  man  doth  eat  his  bread,  **  insudore 
vultus  alieni;  "^   and   besides,  doth  plough    upon 
Sundays :  but  yet  certain  though  it  be,  it  hath  flaws; 
for  that  the  scriveners  and  brokers  do  value  unsound 
men  to  serve  their  own  turn.    The  fortune,  in  being 
the  first  is  an  invention,  or  in  a  privilege,  doth  cause 
sometimes  a  wonderful  overgrowth  in  riches,as  it  was 
with  the  first  sugarman^  in  the  Canaries :  therefore 
if  a  man  can  play  the  true  logician,  to  have  as  well 
judgment  as  invention,  ho  may  do  great  matters, 
especially  if  the  times  be  fit:  he  that  resteth  upon 
gains  certain,  shall  hardly  grow  to  great  riches ;  and 
he  that  puts  all  upon  adventures,  doth  oftentimes 
break  and  come  to  poverty :  it  is  good,  therefore,  to 
guard  adventures  with  certainties  that  may  uphold 
losses.    Monopolies,  and  co-emption  of  wares  for  re- 
sale, where  they  are  not  restrained,  are  great  means 
to  enrich  ;  especially  if  the  party  have  intelligence 
what  things  are  like  to  come  into  request,  and  so, 
store  himself  beforehand.     Riches  gotten  by  service 
though  it  be  of  the  best  rise,  yet  when  they  are  got- 
ten by  flattery,  feeding  humors,  and  other  servile 
conditions,  they  may  be  placed  amongst  the  worst. 
As  for  fishing  for.  testaments  and  executorships  (as 
Tacitus  saith  of  Seneca,  "Testamenta  et  orbos  tan- 
quam  indagine  capi"),"*  it  is  yet  worse,  by  how  much 
men  submit  themselves  to  meaner  persons  than  in 
service.    Believe  not  much  them  that  seem  to  de- 
spise riches,  for  they  despise  them  that  despair  ot 
them ;  and  none  worse  when  they  come  to  them.   Be 
not  penny  wise;  riches  have  wings,  and  sometimes 
they  fly  away  of  themselves,  sometimes  they  must  be 
set  flying  to  bring  in  more.      Men  leave  their  riches 
either  to  their  kindred  or  to  the  public ;  and  mod- 
erate portions  prosper  best  in  both.    A  great  state 
left  to  an  heir,  is  as  a  lure  to  all  the  birds  of  prey 
round  about  to  seize  on  him,  if  he  be  not  the  better 
established  in  years  and  judgment :  likewise,  glorious 
gifts  and    foundations  are  like   sacrifices  without 
salt;  and  but  the  painted  sepulchres  of  alms,  which 
soon  will  putrefy    and  corrupt  inwardly:  therefore 
measure  not  thine  advancements  by  quantity,  but 
frame  them  by  measure :  and  defer  not  charities  till 
death ;  for,  certainly,  if  a  man  weigh  it  rightly,  he 
that  doth  so  is  rather  liberal  of  another  man^s  than  of 
his  own. 


I  Walt  till  prices  have  risen. 

h  **In  the  sweat  of  another's  brow."  He  alludes  to  the 
words  of  Grnp«i8  ill.  10  :  "In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt 
thou  eat  broad." 

1  Planters  of  sugar-canes. 

k  "Wills  and  childless  persons  were  caught  by  him  as 
though  with  a  hunting  net. 
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XXXV.— OF  PROPHECIES. 

I  MEAN  not  to  speak  of  divine  prophecies,  nor  of 
heathen  oracles,  nor  of  natural  predictions ;  but  only 
of  prophecies  that  have  been  of  certain  memory,  and 
from  hidden  causes.  Saith  the  Pythonissa*  to  Saul, 
*'To-morrow  thou  and  thy  sons  shall  be  with  me.'^ 
Virgil  hath  these  verses  irom  Homer : — 

''Hie  domus  Mneas  cunctis  dominabltur  oris, 
£t  nati  natorum,  et  qui  nascciitur  ab  11118."^ 

A  prophecy  as  it  seems  ol  the  Roman  empire.  Seneca 

the  tragedian  hat^  these  verses : 

" Venlent  annls 

Siecula  Berls,  quibus  Oceanus 
Vincularerum  laxct,et  ingens 
Pateat  Tellus,  Tiphysque  novos 
Dotegat  orbc8 ;  nee  sit  tenia 
Ultima  Tliule:"e 

a  prophecy  of  the  discovery  of  America.  The  daugh- 
ter of  Polycrates*  dreamed  that  Jupiter  bathed  her 
father,  and  Apollo  anointed  him;  and  it  came  to 
pass  that  he  was  crucified  in  an  open  place,  where 
Ihc  sun  made  his  body  run  with  sweat;  and  the  rain 
washed  it  Philip  of  Macedon  dreamed  he  sealed  up 
his  wife's  belly ;  whereby  he  did  expound  it,  that 
his  wife  should  be  barren;  but  Aristander  the  sooth- 
sayer told  him  his  wife  was  vvith  child,  because  men 
do  not  use  to  seal  vessels  that  are  empty.  A  phan- 
tasm that  appeared  to  M.  Brutus  in  his  tent,  said  to 
him,  "Philippis  iterum  me  videbis."*  Tiberius  said 
to  Galba,  'Tu  quoqne,  Galba,  degustabis  Imperium.'^ 
In  Vespasian's  time  there  went  a  prophecy  in  the 
East  that  those  that  should  come  forth  of  Judea, 
should  reign  over  the  world ;  which  though  it  may 
be  was  meant  of  our  Saviour,  yet  Tacitus  expounds 
it  of  Vespasian.  Domitian  dreamed,  the  night  before 
he  was  slain,  that  a  golden  head  was  growing  out  of 
the  nape  of  his  neck :  and  indeed  the  succession  that 
followed  him,  for  many  years  made  golden  times. 
Henry  the  Sixth  of  England  said  of  Heniy  the  Sev- 
enth, when  he  was  a  lad,  and  gave  him  water,  "This 
is  the  lad  that  shall  enjoy  the  crown  for  which  wc 
strive."  When  X  was  in  France,  I  heard  from  one 
Dr.  Pena,  that  the  queen  mother,'  who  was  given  to 
curious  arts,  caused  the  king  her  husband's  nativity 
to  be  calculated  under  a  fali^  name ;  and  the  astrol- 
oger gave  a  judgment,  that  he  should  be  killed  in  a 
duel;  at  which  the  queen  laughed,  thinking  her 
husband  to  be  above  challenges  and  duels;  but  he 
was  slain  upon  a  course  at  tilt,  the  splinters  of  the 
staff  of  Montgomery  going  in  at  his  beaver.  The 
trivial  prophecy  which  I  heard  when  I  was  a  child, 
and  Queen  Elizabeth  was  in  the  flower  of  her  years, 
was, 

**When  hempe  is  fpunne 
England's  done  : 

whereby  it  was  generally  conceived,  that  after  the 
princes  had  reigned  which  had  the  principal  letters 
of  the  word  hempe  (which  were  Henry,  Edward, 

•  "Pvthone«««."  ti»ed  In  the  nense  of  wlt<;h.  He  alludes 
to  the  witch  of  Endor,  and  the  words  in  Samuel  xxvii.  19. 
He  is  however  mlHtakehln  nttributing  the<»e  words  to  the 
witoh  :  it  wa?  the  spirit  of  Samuel  that  said,  "To-morrow 
ehnit  thon  and  thy  son^  be  with  me." 

b  "But  the  house  of  uBneas  shall  reifm  over  every  shore, 
both  hiR  children's  children,  and  those  who  shall  spring 
from  them."  ,.  ,        ^,  ^ 

e  "After  the  lapse  of  years,  ages  will  come  in  which 
Ocean  shall  rolax  his  chains  around  the  world,  and  a  vast 
continent  shall  appear,  and  Tiphsrs  shall  explore  new  re- 
gions, and  Thule  shall  be  no  longer  the  utmost  verge  of 

earth."  ^  .... 

«i  He  was  king  of  Samoa,  and  ww  treacherously  put  to 
death  by  Oroetes,  the  governor  of  Magnesia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
His  daughter  in  coiseouence  of  her  dream,  attempted  to 
dissuade  him  from  visiting  Owptes.  but  in  vain. 
»  **Thou  Shalt  see  me  against  Phillipi." 
r"Thou  also.  Galba,  shall  taste  of  empire.* 
ir  Cstherine  de  Medicls.  the  wife  of  Henry  IT.  of  Prance, 
who  died  from  a  wound  accidentally  received  in  a  toumap 
ment. 


Mary,  Philip,  and  Elisabeth),  Engluid  ^onld  cobc 
to  utter  confusion ;  which  thanks  be  to  God,  is  tcI- 
fledonly  in  the  change  of  the  name;  for  that  tbc 
king's  style  is  now  no  more  oi  England,  but  of  Brit- 
ain.'' There  was  also  another  prophecy  before  tbr 
year  of  eighty-eight,  which  I  do  not  well  undentand. 

"There  shall  be  seen  upon  a  day. 
Between  the  Baogh  and  the  May, 
The  black  tloct  of  Norway. 
When  that  that  is  come  and  gone. 
England  build  houses  of  lime  and  stone. 
For  after  wars  shall  you  have  none." 
It  was  generally  conceived  to  be  meant  of  the  fipao- 
ish  fleet  that  came  in  eighty-eight:    for  that    tiic 
king  of  Spain's  surname,  as  they  say,  is  Norway.  He 
prediction  of  Regiomontanus, 

"Octogesimus  octavus  mirabiUs  annus,**! 

was  thought  likewise  accomplished  in  thes  ending  of 
that  great  fleet,  being  the  greatest  in  strength,  though 
not  in  number,  of  all  that  ever  swam  upon  the 
As  forCleon'sdream,!^  I  think  it  was  a  jest;  it 
tliat  he  was  devoured  of  a  long  dragon :  and  it 
expounded  of  a  maker  of  sausages,  that  troobled 
him  exceedingly.  There  are  numbers  of  the  like 
kind ;  especially  if  you  include  dreams,  and  predic- 
tions of  astrology :  but  I  have  set  down  these  few 
only  of  certain  credit,  for  example.  My  judgment 
is  that  they  ought  all  to  be  despised,  and  ought  ts 
serve  but  for  winter  talk  by  the  firesnde  :  thoc|^ 
when  I  say  despised,  I  mean  it  as  for  belief;  for  other- 
wise, the  spreading  or  publishing  of  them  is  in  no 
sort  to  be  despised,  for  they  have  done  much  mis- 
chief; and  I  see  many  severe  laws  made  iff  suppitv 
them.  That  that  hath  given  them  grace,  and  same 
credit  consisteth  in  three  things.  First,  that  men 
mark  when  they  hit,  and  never  mark  when  they 
miss :'  as  they  do,  generally,  also  of  dreams.  The  secood 
is,  that  probable  copjectures,  or  obscure  tradition^), 
many  times  turn  themselves  into  prophecies ;  while 
the  nature  of  man,wbich  coveteth  divination,  think? 
it  no  peril  to  foretell  that  which  indeed  they  do  bat 
collect:  as  that  of  Seneca's  verse ;  for  so  much  was  then 
sulyect  to  demonstration,  that  the  globe  of  the  earth 
had  great  parts  beyond  the  Atlantic,  which  might  be 
probably  conceived  not  to  be  all  st«:  and  addtd 
thereto  the  tradition  in  Plato's  Timseus,  and  his  At- 
lanticns,*"  it  might  encourage  one  to  turn  it  to  a  pre^ 
diction.  The  third  and  last,  (which  is  the  great  one  j  is, 
that  almost  all  of  them,  being  infinite  in  number, 
have  been  impostures,  and  by  idle  and  crafty  brains 
merely  contrived  and  feigned,  after  the  event  past 

I)  James  I.  being  the  first  monarch  of  Great  Britaiii. 

i  **The  eighty-eight  will  be  a  wondrousyear.** 

k  Aristophanes,  in  his  Comedy  of  The  Knights*  satirfvt 
Cleon,  the  Athenian  demagogue.  Re  introduces  a  decte- 
ration  of  the  oracle  that  the  Eagle  of  tildes  (by  wtaa 
Cleon  was  meant,  his  father  havingbeen  a  tanner)  shoatf 
be  conquered  by  a  serpent,  which  Demosthenes,  one  of 
the  characters  in  the  play,  expounds  aA  meaning  a  nakrr 
of  sausages.  How  Lord  Bacon  could  for  a  moment  douM 
that  this  was  a  mere  jest,  it  is  dJlllculc  to  eo»* 
Jecture.  The  following  is  a  literal  translation  of  a 
portion  of  the  passage  from  The  Knights  (L  IffT)  :— "Bat 
when  a  leather  eagle  with  crooked  talonfi  shall  bax'esetaed 
with  its  jaws  a  serpent,  a  stupid  creature,  a  drinker  of 
blood,  then  the  tan  pickle  of  the  Paphlagonians  is  dr* 
stroycd;  but  upon  the  sellers  of  sausages  tbe  Defty  l>e^ 
stows  great  glory,  unless  tbey  cbooee  ratber  to  teU 
sausages."  ^  _^ 

1  This  is  a  very  Just  remark.  So-called  strange  cotaH- 
dences,  and  wonderful  dreams  that  are  verified,  wWWi 
the  point  is  considered,  are  really  not  at  all  iaar*-««» 
We  never  hear  of  the  999  dreams  that  are  w*'^™^ 
but  the  thousandth  that  happens  to  precede  its  ftanUmrjJ 
is  blazoned  by  unthinking  people  as  a  marvel.  It  ™JJJ 
be  a  much  more  wonderful  thing  if  dreams  were  not  oc- 
casionally verified.  ^ 

m  Under  this  name  he  alludes  to  the  Critias  of  P^J  jj 
which  an  imaginaiy  '  terra  incognita"  Is  dlsrooitedj' 
under  the  name  of  the  "New  Atlantis."  Tt  has  heen  ej^ 
.lectured  from  this  by  some,  that  Plato  really  did  bg*gr 
in  theexistence  of  a  continent  on  the  otber  side  ef  bt 
globe* 
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XXXVL— OF  AMBITION. 

Ambitiok  is  like  choler,  which  is  a  hamor  ihnl 
maketh  men  active,  earneet,  full  of  alacrity,  and 
gtuiing,  if  it  benot  stopped:  but  if  it  be  stopped, 
and  cannot  have  its  way,  it  becometh  adust,*  and 
thereby  naltgn  andvenomons:  so  ambitious  men,  if 
they  find  the  ws^  oi>en  for  their  risiog,  and  still 
get  forward,  they  are  rather  busy  than  dangerous ; 
but  if  they  be  checked  in  their  desires,  they  become 
secretly  discontent,  and  look  upon  men  and  matters 
with  an  evil  eye,  and  are  best  pleased  when  things 
go  backward;  which  is  the  worst  property  in  a  ser- 
vant of  a  prince  or  state:  therefore  it  is  good  for 
princes,  if  they  use  ambitious  men,  to  handle  it  so, 
as  they  be  still  progressive,  and  not  retrograde; 
which,  because  it  cannot  be  without  inconvenience, 
it  is  good  not  to  use  such  natnres  at  all;  for  if  they 
rise  not  with  their  service,  they  will  take  order  to 
make  their  service  fail  with  them.  But  since  we 
have  said,  it  were  good  not  to  use  men  of  ambitious 
natures,  except  it  be  upon  necessity,  it  is  fit  we  speak 
in  what  cases  they  are  of  necessity.  Good  com- 
manders in  the  wars  must  be  taken,  be  they  never  so 
ambitious;  for  the  use  of  their  service  dispenseth 
with  the  rest :  and  to  take  a  soldier  without  ambi- 
tion, is  to  pull  off  his  spurs.  There  is  also  great  use  of 
ambitious  men  in  being  screens  to  princes  in  matters 
of  danger  and  envy;  for  no  man  will  take  that  part 
except  he  be  like  a  seeled^  dove,  that  mounts  and 
mounts  because  he  cannot  see  about  him.  There  is 
use  also  of  ambitious  men  in  pulling  down  the  great- 
ness of  any  subject  that  overtops;  as  Tiberius  used 
Hacro*  in  the  pulling  down  of  Sejanus.  Since, 
therefore,  they  must  be  used  in  such  cases,  there 
resteth  to  speak  how  they  are  to  be  bridled,  that 
they  may  be  less  dangerous.  There  is  less 
danger  of  them  if  they  be  of  mean  birth, 
than  if  they  be  noble;  and  if  they  be  rath- 
er harsh  of  nature,  than  gracious  and  popular; 
and  if  they  be  rather  new  raised,  than  grown 
cunning  and  fortified  in  their  grea<»e8s.  It  is 
counted  by  some  a  weakness  in  princes  to  have 
fiivorites;  bat  it  is,  of  all  others,  the  best  remedy 
against  ambitious  great  ones ;  for  when  the  way  of 
pleasuring  and  displeasuring  lieth  by  the  favorite, 
it  is  impossible  any  other  should  be  over  great.  An- 
other means  to  curb  them,  is  to  balance  them  by 
others  as  proud  as  they :  but  then  there  must  be 
some  middle  counsellors,  to  keep  things  steady ;  for 
without' that  ballast  the  ship  will  roll  too  much.  At 
the  least,  a  prince  may  animate  and  inure  some 
meaner  persons  to  be,  as  it  were,  scourges  to  ambi- 
tious men.  As  for  the  having  of  them  obnoxious  tc/^ 
ruin,  if  they  be  of  fearfhl  natures,  it  may  do  well ; 
but  if  they  be  stout  and  daring,  it  may  precipitate 
their  designs,  and  prove  dangerous.  As  for  the  pul- 
ling of  them  down,  if  the  affairs  require  it,  and  that  it 
may  not  be  done  with  safety  suddenly,  the  only  way 
is,  the  interchange  continually  of  favors  and  disgraces, 
whereby  they  may  not  know  what  to  expect,  and  be, 
as  it  were,  in  a  wood.  Of  ambitions,  it  is  less  harm- 
ful the  ambition  to  prevail  in  great  things,  than  that 
other  to  appear  in  everything;  for  that  breeds  confu- 
sion, and  mars  business :  but  yet^  it  is  leas  danger  to 
have  an  ambitions  man  stirring  in  business,  than 
great  in  dependencies.  He  that  seeketh  to  be  emi- 
nent amongst  able  men,  hath  a  great  task ;  bat  that 

•  Hotandfteiy. 

b  Witb  the  eyes  dosed,  or  blindfolded. 

c  He  was  a  favorite  of  Tiberius,  to  whose  munler  by 
Nero  he  wss  said  to  have  an  accessary.  He  afterwards 
prostituted  his  own  wife  to  Caligula,  by  whom  he  was 
eventually  put  to  death. 

d  Ltablc  to. 


is  ever  good  for  the  pqblic :  but  he  that  plots  to  be 
the  only  ^gure  amongst  ciphers,  is  the  decay  of  a 
whole  age.  Honor  hath  three  things  in  it :  the  vantage 
ground  to  do  good ;  the  approach  to  kings  and  prin- 
cipal persons ;  and  the  raising  of  a  man's  own  for- 
tunes. He  that  hath  the  best  of  these,  intentions, 
when  he  aspireth,  is  an  honest  man;  and  that  prince 
that  can  discern  of  these  intentions  in  another  that 
aspireth,  is  a  wise  prince.  Generally,  let  princes  and 
states  choose  such  ministers  as  are  more  sensible  of 
duty  than  of  rising,  and  such  as  love  business 
rather  upon  conscience  than  upon  bravery ;  and  let 
them  discern  a  busy  nature,  from  a  willing  mind. 


XXXVII.— OF  MASQUES  AND  TRIUMPHS. 

These  things  are  but  toys  to  come  amongst  such 
serious  observations ;  but  yet,  since  princes  will  have 
such  things,  it  is  better  they  should  be  graced  with 
elegancy,  than  daubed  with  cost.  Dancing  to  song, 
is  a  thing  of  great  state  and  pleasure.  I  understand 
it  that  the  song  be  in  quire,  placed  aloof,  and  accom- 
panied with  some  broken  music ;  and  the  ditt^  fitted 
to  the  device.  Acting  in  song,  especially  m  dia- 
logues, hath  an  extreme  good  grace ;  I  say  acting, 
not  dancing  (for  that  is  a  mean  and  vulgar  thing) ; ' 
and  the  voices  of  the  dialogue  would  be  strong  and 
manly  (a  base  and  a  tenor;  no  treble),  and  the  ditty 
high  and  tragical,  not  nice  or  dainty.  Several  quires 
placed  one  over  against  another,  and  taking  the 
voice  by  catches  anthem-wise,  give  great  pleasure. 
Turning  dances  into  figure  is  a  childish  curiosity ; 
and  generally,  let  it  be  noted,  that  those  things  which 
1  here  set  down  are  such  as  do  naturally  take  the 
sense,  and  not  respect  petty  wonderments.  It  i8 
true,  the  alterations  of  scenes,  so  it  be  quietly  and 
without  noise,  are  things  of  great  beauty  and  plea- 
sure ;  for  they  feed  and  relieve  the  eye  before  it  he 
full  of  the  same  olyect.  Let  the  scenes  abound  with 
light,  especially  colored  and  varied";  and  let  the  mas- 
quers, or  any  other  that  are  to  come  down  from  the 
scene,  have  some  motions  upon  the  scene  itself  before 
their  coming  down ;  for  it  draws  the  eye  strangely, 
and  makes  it  with  great  pleasure  to  desire  to  see 
ithat,  it  cannot  perfectly  discern.  Let  the  songs  be 
loud  and  cheerful,  and  not  chirping  or  pulings  :*  let 
the  music  likewise  be  sharp  and  loud,  and  well 
placed.  The  colors  that  show  best  by  candlelight^ 
are  white,  carnation,  and  a  kind  of  sea-water  green  *, 
and  ouches,^  or  spangs,"  as  they  are  of  no  great  cost, 
so  they  are  of  most  glory.  As  for  rich  embroidery, 
it  is  lost,  and  not  discerned.  Let  the  suits  of  the 
masquers  be  graceful,  and  such  as  become  the  per- 
son when  the  vizors  are  off;  not  after  examples  of 
known  attires;  Turks,  soldiers,  mariners,  and  the 
like.  Let  anti-masques**  not  be  long;  they  have 
been  commonly  of  fools,  satyrs,  baboons,  wild  men, 
antics,  beasts,  sprites,  witches,  Ethiopes,  pigmies,  tur- 
quets,®  nymphs,  rustics.  Cupids,  statues,  moving,  and 
the  like.    As  for  angels,  it  is  not  comical  enough  to 

A  Chirpings  like  the  noise  of  young  birds. 

b  Jewels  or  necklaces. 

c  Spangles,  or  O's  of  gold  or  silver.  Beckmann  says  that 
these  were  Invented  in  the  becrinning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  See  Bcckmann's  Hist,  of  Inventions  (Bohn'R 
Stand.  Lib.),  vol  i.  p.434. 

d  Or  antick-masques,  were  ridiculous  interludes  divid- 
Ingr  the  acts  of  the  more  serious  masque.  These  were  per- 
formed by  hired  actors,  while  the  mask  was  played  by 
ladies  and  gentlemen .  The  rule  was.  the  characters  were 
to  be  neither  serious  nor  hideous.  The  **  CJomus  "  of  Mil* 
ton  i9  an  admirable  specimen  of  a  masque. 

"  Turks. 
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pat  them  in  ftnti-masqncs :  and  anything  that  is 
hideous,  as  deyils,  giants,  is,  on  the  other  side,  as 
unfit ;  but  chiefly,  let  the  music  of  them  be  recrea- 
tive, and  with  some  strange  changes.  Some  sweet 
odors  suddenly  coming  forth,  without  any  drops  fall- 
ing, are,  in  such  a  company  as  there  is  steam  and 
heat,  things  of  great  pleasure  and  refreshment. 
Double  masques,  one  of  men,  another  of  ladies,  addeth 
state  and  variety;  but  all  is  nothing,  except  the 
room  be  kept  clear  and  neat. 

For  justs,  and  tourneys,  and  barriers,  the  glories  of 
them  are  chiefly  in  the  chariots,  wherein  the  challeng- 
ers make  their  entry ;  especially  if  they  be  drawn 
with  strange  beasts :  as  lions,  bears,  camels,  and  the 
like ;  or  in  the  devices  of  their  entrance,  or  in  the 
bravery  of  their  liveries,  or  in  the  goodly  furniture 
of  their  horses  and  armor.  But  enough  of  these 
toys. 


XXXVIII.— OF  NATURE  IN  MEN. 

Nature  Is  oflen  hidden,  sometimes  overcome, 
.seldom  extinguished.  Force  maketh  nature  more 
violeni  in  the  return ;  doctrine  and  discourse  maketh 
nature  less  importune ;  but  custom  only  doth  alter 
and  subdue  nature.  He  that  seeketh  victory  over 
his  nature,  let  him  not  set  himself  too  great  nor  too 
,  small  tasks :  for  the  first  will  make  him  dejected  by 
often  failings,  and  the  second  will  make  him  a  small 
proceeder,  though  by  often  prevailings :  and  at  the 
first,  let  him  practice  with  helps,  as  swimmers  do 
with  bladders,  or  rushes;  but,  after  a  time,  let  him 
practice  with  disadvantage,  as  dancers  do  with  thick 
shoes ;  for  it  breeds  great  perfection,  if  the  practice 
be  harder  than  the  use.  Where  nature  is  mighty, 
and  therefore  the  victory  hard,  the  degrees  had  need 
be,  first  to  stay  and  arrest  nature  in  time ;  like  to 
him  that  would  say  over  the  four  and  twenty  letters 
when  he  was  angry :  then  to  go  less  in  quantity :  as 
if  one  should,  in  forbearing  wine,  come  from  drinking 
healths  to  a  draught  at  a  meal ;  and  lastly,  to  discon- 
tinue altogether :  but  if  a  man  have  the  fortitude  and 
resolution  to  enfranchise  himself  at  once,  that  is  the 
best: 

"  Optlmus  ille  anlml  vlndex  lipdentta  pectus 
Vincula  qui  rupit,  dedoluitque  semei."* 

Neither  is  the  ancient  rule  amiss,  to  bend  nature  as 
a  wand  to  a  contrary  extreme,  whereby  to  set  it 
right ;  understanding  it  where  the  contrary  extreme 
is  no  vice.  Let  not  a  man  force  a  habit  upon  him- 
self with  a  perpetual  continuance,  but  with  some  in- 
termission :  for  both  the  pause  reinforceth  the  new 
onset ;  and  if  a  man  that  is  not  perfect  be  ever  in 
practice,  he  shall  as  well  practise  his  errors  as  his 
abilities,  and  induce  one  habit  of  both  ;  and  there  is 
no  means  to  help  this  but  by  seasonable  intermis- 
sions ;  but  let  not  a  man  trust  his  victory  over  his 
nature  too  far ;  for  nature  will  lie  buried  a  great 
time,  and  yet  revive  upon  the  occasion,  or  tempta- 
tion ;  like  as  it  was  with  JEsop's  damsel,  turned  from 
a  cat  to  a  woman,  who  sat  very  demurely  at  the 
board's  end  till  a  mouse  ran  before  her :  therefore, 
let  a  man  either  avoid  the  occasion  altogether,  or  put 
himself  often  to  it,  that  he  may  be  little  moved  with 
it.  A  man's  nature  is  best  perceived  in  privateness, 
for  there  is  no  affectation ;  in  passion,  for  that  put- 
teth  a  man  out  of  his  precepts ;  and  in  a  new  case  or 
experiment,  for  there  custom  leaveth  him.  They 
are  happy  men  whose  natures  sort  with  their  voca- 
tions ;  oUierwise  they  may  say,  "  Multum  incola  fuit 

•  **  He  Is  the  best  asserter  o/  the  liberty  of  tafs  mind  who 
iNiTSts  the  chains  that  ^U  his  breast,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment ceases  to  RTieve."  This  quotation  is  fromOv1d*8 
Remedy  of  Love. 


anima  mea,**^  when  they  oonrerse  in  those  tbingi 
they  do  not  affect.  In  studies,  whatsoeTer  a  nun 
oommandeth  upon  himself,  let  him  set  hours  for  it ; 
but  whatsoever  is  agreeable  to  his  nature,  let  bi« 
take  no  care  for  any  set  times ;  for  his  thoughts  will 
fly  to  it  of  themselves,  so  as  the  spaces  of  other  bus- 
ness  or  studies  will  suffice.  A  man's  nature  mm 
either  to  herbs  or  weeds;  therefore  let  him 
ably' water  the  one,  and  destroy  the  other. 


XXXIX.— OF  CUSTOM  AND  EDUCATION. 

Mek's  thoughts  are  much  according  to  their  indi- 
nation  :*  their  discourse  and  speeches  according  to 
their  learning  and  infused  opinions;  but  their  de«d» 
are  after  as  they  have  been  accustomed :  and,  therh> 
fore,  as  Machiavel  well  notelh  (though  in  an  evil- 
favored  instance),  there  is  no  trusting  to  the  force  of 
nature,  nor  to  the  bravery  of  words,  except  it  be 
corroborate  by  custom.  His  instance  is,  that  for  the 
achieving  of  a  desperate  conspiracy,  a  man  should 
not  rest  upon  the  fierceness  of  any  man's  nature,  or 
his  resolute  undertakings ;  but  take  such  a  cMie  as 
hath  had  his  hands  formerly  in  blood;  but  Machiavel 
knew  not  of  a  Friar  Clement,  nor  a  RaviUac,^  nor  s 
Jaureguy,*'  nor  a  Balta^ir  Gerard  ;^  yet  his  mle  hdld- 
eth  still,  that  nature,  nor  the  engagement  of  word^ 
are  not  so  forcible  as  custom.  Only  superstitiaii  is  now 
so  well  advanced,  that  men  of  the  first  blood  are  es 
firm  as  but4^erB  by  occupation  ;  and  yotary*  reaoln- 
tion  is  made  equipollent  to  custom  even  in  matter  of 
blood.  In  other  things,  the  predominancy  of  cnstosi 
is  everywhere  visible,  insomuch  as  a  man  would 
wonder  to  hear  men  profess,  protest,  engage,  give 
great  words,  and  then  do  just  as  they  haye  done  be- 
fore, as  if  they  were  dead  images  and  engines,  moved 
only  by  the  wheels  of  custom.  We  see  also  the  reign 
or  tyranny  of  custom,  what  it  is.  The  Indians^  (I 
mean  the  sect  of  their  wise  men)  lay  themselres 
quietly  upon  a  stack  of  wood,  and  so  sacrifice  them- 
selves by  fire:  nay,  the  wives  strive  to  be  burned  with 
the  corpses  of  their  husbands.  The  lads  of  Sparta, 
of  ancient  time,  were  wont  to  be  scourged  upon  tbe 
altar  of  Diana,  without  so  much  as  quecking.*  I  re- 
member, in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  tims 
of  England,  an  Irish  rebel  condemned,  pntnpa  fieti- 
tion  to  the  deputy  that  he  might  be  hanged  in  a 
withe,  and  not  in  a  halter,  because  it  had  been  sa 
used  with  former  rebels.  There  be  monks  in  Rnsia 
for  penance,  that  will  sit  a  whole  night  in  a  vessel  of 
water,  till  they  be  engaged  with  hard  ice.  Many  ex- 
amples may  be  put  of  the  force  of  custom,  both  upon 
mind  and  body :  therefore,  since  cnstom  is  the  pria- 
cipal  magistrate  of  man's  life,  let  men  by  all  meani 
endeavor  to  obtain  good  customs.  Certainly,  coston 
is  most  perfect  when  it  beginncth  in  yonng  ycara: 
this  we  call  education,  which  is,  in  eflfect,  but  an 
early  cnstom.  So  we  see,  in  languages  the  tongue  is 
more  pliant  to  all  expressions  and  sounds,  the  joints 
are  more  supple  to  all  feats  of  activity  and 


b  "  My  soul  has  lonK  been  a  sojourner.'* 

•  ''The  wish  Is  father  to  the  thought,"  ts  a  proryerliisl 

saying  of  similar  meaning. 

»•  He  murdered  Henry  IV.  of  France,  In  1610. 

e  Philip  II.  of  Spain  having.  In  158S,  set  aprtce  npc« 
tbe  head  of  William  of  Nassau,  Prlnoe  of  Onmire.  tbe 
leader  of  the  Protestants.  Jaureguy  attemptod  toassassi- 
nate  him,  and  Beverely  wounded  falm. 

d  He  assassinated  WilUam  of  Nassau,  In  4584.  It  Is  sup- 
posed that  thlH  fanatic  meditated  the  crime  for  six  yearft. 

•  A  resolution  prompted  by  a  vow  of  devotion  to  a  ptr* 
tlcular  principle  or  creed. 

r  He  alludes  tot  ho  Hindoos,  and  the  oeremooy  of  Sotted 
encouraged  by  the  Drahmins. 
ff  Flinching. 
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in  youth,  than  afterimixda;  for  it  is  trae,  that  late 
learners  cannot  so  well  take  the  ply,  except  it  be  in 
some  minds  that  have  not  snffered  themselves  to  fix, 
bat  have  kept  themselves  open  and  prepared  to  re- 
ceive oontinoal  amendment,  which  is  exceeding  rare : 
bat  if  the  force  of  custom,  simple  and  separate,  be 
great,  the  force  of  custom,  oopolate  and  conjoined 
and  collegiate,  is  far  greater;  for  their  example 
teocheth,  company  comibrteth,  emulation  quickeneth, 
glory  raiseth ;  so  as  in  such  places  the  force  of  cus- 
tom is  in  his  exaltation.  Certainly,  the  great  multi- 
plication of  virtaes  upon  human  nature  resteth  upon 
sodetioB  well  ordained  and  discipUned ;  for  common- 
wealths and  good  governments  do  nourish  virtue 
grown,  bntdo  not  much  mend  the  seeds;  but  the 
misery  is,  that  the  most  eflfectual  means  are  now  ap- 
plied to  the  ends  least  to  be  desired. 


XL.— OF  FORTUNR 

It  cannot  be  denied,  but  outward  accidents  con- 
duce much  to  fortune ;  favor,  opportunity,  death  of 
others,  occasion  fitting  virtue:  but  chiefly,  the 
moald  of  a  man's  fortune  is  in  his  own  hands:  "  Fa- 
ber  quisque  fortunse  sme,""  saith  the  poet ;  and  the 
most  frequent  of  external  causes  is,  the  folly  of  one 
man  is  the  fortune  of  another ;  for  no  man  prospers 
so  suddenly  as  by  others'  errors.  ""  Serpens  nisi  ser-* 
pentem  oomederit  non  fit  draco.'^  Overt  and  appar- 
ent virtues  bring  forth  praise;  but  there  be  secret 
and  hidden  virtaes  that  bring  forth  fortune ;  certain 
deliveries  of  a  man's  self,  which  have  no  name.  The 
Spanish  name,  *^  disemboltura,"*  partly  expresseth 
them,  when  there  be  not  stondsC'  nor  restiveness  in  a 
man's  nature,  bat  that  the  wheels  of  his  mind  keep 
way  with  the  wheels  of  his  fortune;  for  so  Livr  (after 
he  had  described  Cato  M^jorin  these  words,  **  In  illo 
viro,  tantum  robor  corporis  et  animi  fait,  ut  quocun- 
que  loco  natus  esset,  fortunam  sibi  facturus  videro- 
tur),''*  falleth  upon  that  that  he  had  ^'  versatile  in- 
genium :'"  therefore,  if  a  man  look  sharply  and  atten- 
tively,  he  shall  see  fortune ;  for  though  she  be  blind, 
yet  she  is  not  invisible.  The  way  of  Fortune  is  like 
^e  milky  way  in  the  sky;  which  is  a  meeting,  or 
knot,  of  a  number  of  small  stars,  not  seen  asunder, 
but  giving  light  together:  so  are  there  a  number  ot 
little  a-1 1  scarce  discerned  virtues,  or  rather  facalties 
and  cu^.  ^ais.  that  make  men  fortunate.  The  Italians 
note  some  or  them,  such  as  a  man  would  little  think. 
When  they  speak  of  one  that  cannot  do  amiss,  they 
will  throw  in  into  his  other  conditions,  that  he  hath 
**  Pooo  di  matto;"*  and  certainly,  there  be  not  two 
more  fortunate  properties,  than  to  have  a  little  of 
the  foo«,  and  not  too  much  of  the  honest;  therefore 
extreme  lovers  of  their  country,  or  masters,  were 

•  "Bvery  man  is  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune." 
Sallust,  in  his  letters  ''  De  Republica  Ordinanda,"  attri- 
butes these  words  to  Applus  Claudius  Caecus,  a  Roman 
poet  whoee  works  are  now  lost.  Lord  Bacon,  in  the  Latin 
translation  of  hiaBssays,  which  wos  made  under  his  supei^ 
'Tision,  rendered  the  word  *'poet"  '*comicus;  '*  by  whom 
he  probably  meant  Plautus,  who  has  this  line  in  his  *'Trl- 
numis**  (Act  ii.  80. 2):  **Nam  sapiens  quidem  pol  Ipsus 
flniT't  fortunam  sibi,**  which  has  the  same  meaning,  though 
hi  somewhat  different  terms 

i»  "« A  serpent,  unless  it  has  devoured  a  serpent,  does  not 
become  a  dragon.'* 

c  Or  ^^desenvoltura,**  implying  readiness  to  adapt  one- 
self to  circumstanses. 

4  Impediments,  causes  for  hesitation. 

•  "  In  that  man  there  was  such  great  strength  of  body 
and  rafnd,  that  in  whatever  station  he  had  been  bom,  he 
seemed  as  though  he  should  make  his  fortune-'* 

f  ^  A.  versatile  genius.'* 

t  **  A  little  of  the  fooL** 


never  fortunate ;  neither  can  they  be ;  for  when  a 
man  placeth  his  thoughts  without  himself,  he  goeth 
not  his  own  way.  A  hasty  fortune  maketh  an  enter- 
priser and  remover ;  (the  French  hath  it  better,  *'  en- 
treprenant,"  or  "  remnant ") ;  but  the  exercised  for- 
tune maketh  the  able  man.  Fortune  is  to  be  honored 
and  respected,  and  it  be  but  for  her  daughters.  Con- 
fidence and  Reputation;  for  those  two  Felicity 
breedeth ;  the  first  within  a  man's  self,  the  latter  in 
others  towards  him.  All  wise  ^len,  to  decline  the 
envy  of  their  own  virtues,  use  to  ascribe  them  to 
Providence  and  Fortune ;  for  so  they  may  the  better 
assume  them :  and,  besides,  it  is  greatness  in  a  man 
to  be  the  care  of  the  higher  powers.  So  Caesar  said 
to  the  pilot  in  the  tempest,  '*  Cassarem  portas,  et  for- 
tunam ^us."*'  So  Sylla  chose  the  name  of  **  Felix,'^ 
and  not  of  ^*  Magnus  :"^  and  it  hath  b^n  noted,  that 
those  who  ascribe  openly  too  much  to  their  own  wis- 
dom and  policy,  end  unfortunate.  It  is  written,  that 
Timotheus,'  the  Athenian,  after  he  had,  in  the  ac- 
count he  gave  to  the  state  of  his  government,  often 
interlaced  this  speech,  '*  and  in  this  Fortune  had  no 
part,"  never  prospered  in  anything  he  undertook 
afterwards.  Certainly  there  be,  whose  fortunes  are 
like  Homer's  verses,  that  have  a  slide"*  and  easiness 
more  than  the  verses  of  other  xKiets ;  as  Plutarch 
saith  of  Timoleon's  fortune  in  respect  of  that  of 
Agesilaus  or  Epaminondas :  and  that  this  should  be, 
no  doubt  it  is  much  in  a  man's  sell 


XLL-OF  USURY.* 

Many  have  made  witty  investives  against  nsuiy. 
They  say  that  it  is  a  pity%he  devil  should  have  God-s 
part,  which  is  the  titibe;  that  the  usurer  is  the 
greatest  Sabbath-breaker,  because  his  plough  goeth 
every  Sunday ;  that  the  usurer  is  the  drone  that 
Virgil  speaketh  of: 

"  Ignavum  f ucos  peous  a  prsesepibus  aroent;  "b 
that  the  usurer  breaketh  the  first  law  that  was  made 
for  mankind  after  the  fall,  which  was,  "'  in  sudore 
vultus  tui  comedes  panem  tuum;"»  not,  "in  sudore 
vultus  alieni  ;"*^  that  usurers  should  have  orange- 
tawny*  bonnets,  because  they  do  Judaize ;  that  it  is 
C4;^inst  nature  for  money  to  beget  money,  and  the 
like.  I  say  this  only,  that  usury  is  a^concessum 
propter  duritiem  cordis  :"*  for  since  there  must  be 
borrowing  and  lending,  and  men  are  so  hard  of  heart 
as  they  will  not  lend  freely,  usury  must  be  permitted. 
Some  others  have  made  suspicious  and  cunning  pro- 
positions of  banks,  discovery  of  men's  estates,  and 
other  inventions ;  but  few  have  spoken  of  usury  use- 
fully. It  is  good  to  set  before  us  the  incommodities 
and  commodities  of  usury,  that  the  good  may  be 

h  •*  Thou  carriest  Csesar  and  his  fortunes." 

i  **  The  Fortunate.**  He  attributed  his  success  to  the  in- 
tervention of  Hercule  to  whom  he  paid  especial  vener»> 
tion 

k  "The Great** 

1  A  successful  Athenian  general,  the  son  of  Gonon,  and 
the  friend  of  Plato. 

■n  Fluency  or  smoothnes . 

•  Lord  Bacon  seems  to  use  the  word  in  the  general  sense 
of  **  lending  money  upon  interest." 

b  '» Drive  from  their  hives  the  drones,  a  lazy  race."— 
Georgics,  b.  iv.  168. 

e  **In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  Shalt  thou  eat  thy  bread."— 
Gen.  iii.  19. 

d  "  In  the  sweat  of  the  face  of  another." 

•  In  the  middle  ages  the  Jews  were  compelled,  by  legal 
enactment,  to  wear  peculiar  dresses  and  colors;  one  of 
these  was  orange. 

f  *'  A  concession  by  reason  of  hardness  of  heart."  He 
alludes  to  the  words  in  St  Matthew  xix.  & 
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either  weighed  oat,  or  cnlled  ont ;  and  warilj  to  pro- 
vide, that,  while  we  make  forth  to  that  which  is 
hetter,  we  meet  not  with  that  which  is  worse. 

The  discommodities  of  usniy  are,  first,  that  it 
makes  fewer  merchants  ;  for  were  it  not  for  this  lazy 
trade  of  asnry,  money  wonld  not  lie  still,  bnt  woald 
in  great  part  be  employed  npon  merchandising,  which 
is  the  "  vena  porta  ">  of  wealth  in  a  state :  the  second, 
that  it  makes  poor  merchants ;  for  as  a  farmer  cannot 
hnsband  his  gronnd  so  well  if  he  sit  at  a  great  rent, 
so  the  merchant  cannot  drive  his  trade  so  well,  if  he 
sit''  at  great  usury :  the  third  is  incident  to  the  other 
two ;  and  that  is,  the  decay  of  customs  of  kings,  or 
states,  which  ebb  or  flow  with  merchandising :  the 
fourth,  that  it  bringeth  the  treasure  of  a  realm  or 
State  into  a  few  hands ;  for  the  usurer  being  at  cer- 
tainties, and  others  at  uncertainties,  at  the  end  of 
the  game  most  of  the  money  will  be  in  the  box ;  and 
ever  a  state  flourisheth  when  wealth  is  more  equaJly 
spread :  the  fifth,  that  it  beats  down  the  price  of 
land ;  for  the  employment  of  money  is  chiefly  either 
merchandising,  or  purchasing,  and  usury  waylays 
both :  the  sixth,  that  it  doth  dull  and  damp  sdl  in- 
dustries, improvements,  and  new  inventions,  wherein 
money  would  be  stirring,  if  it  were  not  for  this  slug : 
the  last,  that  it  is  the  canker  and  ruin  of  many  men's 
estates,  which  in  proeess  of  time  breeds  a  public 
poverty. 

On  the  other  side,  the  commodities  of  usury  are, 
first,  that  howsoever  usury  in  some  respect  hindereth 
merchandising,  yet  in  some  other  it  advanceth  it ; 
for  it  is  certain  that  the  greatest  part  of  trade  is 
driven  by  young  merchants  upon  borrowing  at  in- 
terest ;  so  as  if  the  usurer  either  call  in,  or  keep  back 
his  money,  there  will  ensue  presently  a  great  stand 
of  trade :  the  second  is,  that  were  it  not  for  this  easy 
borrowing  upon  interest,  men's  necessities  would 
draw  upon  them  a  most  sudden  undoing,  in  that  they 
would  be  forced  to  sell  their  means  (be  it  lands  or 
goods),  for  under  foot,  and  so,  whereas  usury  doth 
but  gnaw  upon  them,  bad  markets  would  swallow 
them  quite  up.  As  for  mortgaging  or  pawning,  it  will 
little  mend  the  matter :  for  either  men  will  not  take 
pawns  without  use,  or  if  they  do,  they  will  look  pre- 
cisely for  the  forfeiture.  I  remember  a  cruel  moneyed 
man  in  the  country,  that  would  say,  '^  The  devil  take 
this  usury,  it  keeps  us  flnom  forfeitures  of  mortgages 
and  bonds."  The  third  and  last  is,  that  it  is  a  vanity 
to  conceive  that  there  would  be  ordinary  borrowing 
without  profit ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the 
number  of  inconveniences  that  will  ensue,  if  borrow- 
ing be  cramped :  therefore  to  speak  of  the  abolishing 
of  usury  is  idle  ;  all  states  have  ever  had  it  in  one 
kind  or  rate,  or  other ;  so  as  that  opinion  must  be 
sent  to  Utopia.' 

To  speak  now  of  the  reformation  and  reglement^ 
of  usury,  how  the  discommodities  of  it  may  be  best 
avoided,  and  the  commodities  retained.  It  appears, 
by  the  balance  of  commodities  and  discommodities 
of  usury,  two  things  are  to  be  reconciled ;  the  one 
that  the  tooth  of  usury  be  grinded,  that  it  bite  not 
too  much ;  the  other,  that  there  be  left  open  a  means 
to  invite  moneyed  men  to  lend  to  the  merchants, 
for  the  continuing  and  quickening  of  trade.  This 
cannot  be  done,  except  you  introduce  two  several 
sorts  of  usury,  a  less  and  a  greater ;  for  if  you  reduce 
usury  to  one  low  rate,  it  will  ease,  the  common  bor- 
rower, but  the  merchant  will  be  to  seek  for  money  : 
and  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  trade  of  merchandise 

t  See  Note  to  Essay  xiz> 

h  Hold. 

t  The  Imaflrinary  country  described  in  Sir  Thomas  More's 
political  romance  of  that  name. 
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being  the  most  lucrative,  may  bear  wsarj  at  a  good 
rate :  other  contracts  not  so. 

To  serve  both  intentions,  the  way  woald  be  brief- 
ly thus :  that  there  be  two  rates  of  usuiy ;  the  ok 
free  and  general  for  all ;  the  other  under  license  only 
to  certain  persons,  and  in  certain  places  of  merchu- 
dising.  First,  therefore,  let  usury  in  general  be  n- 
duced  to  five  in  the  hundred,  and  let  that  rate  be 
proclaimed  to  be  free  and  current ;  and  lei  the  state 
shut  itself  out  to  take  any  penalty  for  the  same ;  this 
will  preserve  borrowing  from  any  general  stop  or 
dryness;  this  will  ease  infinite  borroweis  in  the 
country ;  this  will,  in  good  part,  laiae  the  priee  of 
land,  because  land  purchased  at  sixteen  jemf  pur- 
chase will  yield  six  in  the  hundred,  and  somewhat 
more  whereas  this  rate  of  interest  yields  but  five : 
this  by  like  reason  will  encourage  and  edge  indii»> 
tries  and  profitable  improvements,  because  many  will 
rather  venture  in  that  kind,  than  take  five  in  the  ban- 
dred,  especially  having  been  used  to  greater  profit 
Secondly,  let  there  be  certain  i>ersons  lieensed  to 
lend  to  known  merchants  upon  nsury,  at  a  higher 
rate,  and  let  it  be  with  the  cautions  following:  let 
the  rate  be,  even  with  the  merchant  himself,  some- 
what more  easy  than  that  he  used  formerly  to  pay ; 
for  by  that  means  all  borrowers  shall  have  some 
case  by  this  reformation,  be  he  merchant,  or  whosih 
ever  ;  let  it  be  no  bank  or  common  stock,  but  eveiy 
man  be  master  of  his  own  money ;  not  that  I  alto- 
gether is  like  banks,  but  they  will  hardly  be  brook- 
ed, in  regard  to  certain  suspicions.  Let  the  state  be 
answered,!  some  small  matter  for  the  license,  and  the 
rest  left  to  the  lender ;  for  if  the  abatement  be  but 
small,  it  will  no  whit  discourage  the  lender ;  for  he, 
for  example,  that  took  before  ten  or  nine  in  the  hun- 
dred, will  sooner  descend  to  eight  in  the  hundred,  thaa 
give  over  his  trade  of  usury,  and  go  from  eertain 
gains  to  gains  of  hazard.  Let  these  licensed  lendexa 
be  in  number  indefinite,  but  restnuned  to  certain 
principal  cities  and  towns  of  merchandising;  fan 
then  they  will  be  hardly  able  to  color  other  men  a 
moneys  in  the  country :  so  as  the  license  of  nine  will 
not  suck  away  the  current  rate  of  five;  lor  no  man 
will  send  his  moneys  far  oS^  nor  put  them  into  un- 
known hands. 

If  it  be  objected  tliat  this  doth  in  a  sort  aothoriie 
usury ,  which  before  was  in  some  places  but  penui»- 
slve ;  the  answer  is,  that  it  is  better  to  mitigate  nsury 
by  declaration,  than  to  suffer  it  to  ra^by  oonai- 
vance. 


XLII.— OF  YOUTH  AND  AGE. 

A  MAN  that  is  young  in  years  may  be  old  in  houiSr 
if  he  have  lost  no  time ;  but  that  happeneth  raiel^. 
Generally,  youth  is  like  ihe  first  cogitations,  not  so 
wise  as  the  second :  for  tl^ere  is  a  youth  in  thou^ls, 
as  well  as  in  ages ;  and  yet  the  invention  of  young 
men  is  more  lively  than  that  of  old,  and  imaginatioBS 
stream  into  their  minds  better,  and,  as  it  were,  moie 
divinely.  Natures  that  have  much  heat,  and  gml 
and  violent  desires  and  perturbations,  are  not  ripe  for 
action  till  they  have  passed  the  meridian  of  their 
years:  as  it  was  with  Julius  Oes&r  and  Septimias 
Severus ;  of  the  latter  of  whom  it  is  said,  **  Juvcatn- 
tem  egit  erroribus,  imo  furoribus  plenam ;  '^  and  yei 
he  was  the  ablest  emperor,  almost,  of  all  the  list ;  but 
reposed  natures  may  do  well  in  youth,  as  it  is  sees 
in  Augustus  Csesar,  Cosmus  Duke  of  Flor«ioe,  Gas- 
ton de  Foix,^  and  others.  On  the  other  side,  heat  i 


1  Be  paid. 

«  ''  He  passed  bis  youth  full  of  errors,  of  madness  eren." 

i>  He  was  nephew  of  IjOuia  XII    of  France,  and  cna- 

manded  the  French  armies  in  ItalrairainsttheSDanfaiTtlL 

After  a  brill  inn  t  career,  he  was  killed  at  the  battle  al  Ba- 

venna,  in  1512. 
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Tivacity  |n  age  is  an  excellent  composition  for  bosi- 
ness.  Young  men  are  fitter  to  invent  than  to  judge, 
fitter  for  execution  than  for  counsel,  and  fitter  for 
new  projects  than  for  settled  business ;  for  the  expe- 
rience of  age,  in  things  that  fall  within  the  compass 
of  it,  directeth  them ;  bat  in  new  things  abuseth 
them.  The  errors  of  yonng  men  are  the  ruin  of 
bosiness ;  but  the  errors  of  aged  men  amount  but  to 
this,  that  niore  might  have  been  done,  or  sooner. 

Yoaag  men,  in  the  conduct  and  manage  of  actions, 
embrace  more  than  they  can  hold,  stir  more  than 
they  can  quiet ;  fly  to  the  end,  without  considemtion 
of  the  means  and  degrees  ;  pursue  some  few  princi- 
ples which  they  have  chanced  upon  absurdly ;  dure 
not  to  innoyate,  which  draws  unknown  inconveni- 
ences ;  use  extreme  remedies  at  first :  and  that,  which 
doubleth  all  errors,  will  not  acknowledge  or  retract 
them,  like  an  unrf»dy  horse,  that  will  not  neither 
stop  nor  turn.  Hen  of  age  object  too  much,  consult 
too  long,  adventure  too  little,  repent  too  soon,  and 
seldom  drive  business  home  to  the  full  period,  but 
content  themselves  with  a  mediocrity  of  success. 
Certainly  it  is  good  to  compound  employments  of 
both  ;  for  that  will  be  good  for  the  present,  because 
the  virtues  of  either  age  may  correct  the  defects  of 
both ;  and  good  for  succession,  that  young  men  may 
be  learners,  while  men  in  age  We  actors ;  and,  lastly, 
good  for  extern  accidents,  because  authority  fol- 
loweth  old  men,  and  favor  and  popularity  youth :  but, 
for  the  moral  part,  perhaps,  youth  will  have  the  pre- 
eminence, as  age  hath  for  the  politic.  A  certain  rab- 
bin, upon  the  text,  "'  Your  young  men  shall  see 
visions,  and  your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams,''*'  in- 
ferreth  that  young  men  are  admitted  nearer  to  God 
than  old,  because  vision  is  a  clearer  revelation  than  a 
dream ;  and  certainly,  the  more  a  man  drinketh  of 
the  world,  the  more  it  intoxicateth :  and  age  doth 
profit  rather  in  the  powers  of  understanding,  than  in 
the  virtues  of  the  will  and  affections.  There  be  some 
*  have  an  over-early  ripeness  in  their  years,  which 
iadeth  betimes :  these  are,  first,  such  as  have  brittle 
wits,  the  edse  whereof  is  soon  turned :  such  as  was 
Hermos;ene^  the  rhetorician,  whose  books  are  ex- 
ceeding subtle,  who  afterwards  waxed  stupid:  a 
second  sort  is  of  those*  that  have  some  natural  dis- 
positions, which  have  better  grace  in  youth  than  in 
sge ;  such  as  is  a  fluent  and  luxuriant  speech,  which 
becomes  youth  well,  but  not  age :  so  Tully  saith  of 
Hortensins,  *^  Idem  manebat,  neque  idem  decebat :  "* 
the  third  is  of  such  as  take  too  high  a  strain  at  the 
first,  and  are  magnanimous  more  than  tract  of  years 
can  uphold  ;  as  was  Scipio  African  us,  of  whom  lAyy 
saith,  in  effect,  ^*  Ultima  primis  cedebant."' 


XLIII.— OF  BEAUTY. 

ViBTUE  is  like  a  rich  stone,  best  plain  set ;  and 
surely  virtue  is  best  in  a  body  that  is  comely,  though 
not  of  delicate  features ;  and  that  hath  rather  dignity 
of  presence,  than  beauty  of  aspect;  neither  is  it 
almost  seen  that  very  beautiful  persons  &re  otherwise 
of  great  virtue ;  as  if  nature  were  rather  busy  not  to 
err,  than  in  labor  to  produce  excellency;  and  there- 
fore they  prove  accomplished,  but  not  of  great 'spirit; 
and  study  rather  behavior,  than  virtue.    But  this 

c  Joel  if.  2a,  quoted  Acts  f i.  17. 

4  He  lived  In  the  second  century  after  Christ,  and  is 
said  to  have  lost  hia  memory  at  the  age  of  twenty-five. 

•  **  He  remained  the  same,  but  with  the  ctdvanee  of  years 
was  not  so  becoming.'* 

f  **  The  close  was  unequal  to  the  beginning."  This  quo- 
tation is  not  correct ;  the  words  are—"  Memorabilior  prima 
pare  vitte  quam  postrema  fuit,"— "The  first  part  of  his 
life  was  more  aistinguishesl  than  the  latter."— Li vy, 
MxvUI.ch.68. 


holds  not  always :  for  Augustus  Csesar,  Titus  Yes- 
pasianus,  Philip  le  Bel, of  France,  Edward  the  Fourth 
of  England,*  Alci  blades  of  Athens,  Ismael  the  Sophy 
of  Persia,  were  all  high  and  great  spirits,  and  yet  Um 
most  beautilul  men  of  their  times.  In  beauty,  that 
of  favor,  is  more  than  that  of  color ;  and  that  of  de- 
cent and  gracious  motion,  more  than  that  of  favor.** 
That  is  the  best  part  of  beauty,  which  a  picture  can- 
not express ;  no,  nor  the  first  sight  of  the  life.  There 
is  no  excellent  beauty  that  hath  not  some  strange- 
ness in  the  proportion.  A  man  cannot  tell  whetlier 
Apelles  or  Albert  Dprer  were  the  more  trifler; 
whereof  the  one  would  make  a  personage  by  geomet- 
rical proportions :  the  other,  by  taking  the  best  parts 
out  of  divers  taces  to  make  one  excellent.  Such  per- 
sonages, I  think,  would  please  uobody  but  the  painter 
that  made  them :  not  but  I  thiuk  a  painter  may  make 
a  better  face  than  ever  was ;  but  he  must  do  it  by  a 
kind  of  felicity  (as  a  musician  that  maketh  an  ex- 
cellent air  in  music),  and  not  by  rule.  A  man  shall 
see  faces,  that,  if  you  examine  them  part  by  part,  you 
shall  find  never  a  good;  and  yet  altogether  do  well. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  principal  part  of  beauty  is  in 
decent  motion,  certainly  it  is  no  marvel,  though  per- 
sons in  years  seem  many  times  more  amiable ;  "  Pul- 
chrorum  autumnus  pulcher ;  "'  for  no  youth  can  be 
comely  but  by  pardon,*^  and  considering  the  youth  as 
to  make  up  the  comeliness.  Beauty  is  as  summer 
fruits,  which  are  easy  to  corrupt,  and  cannot  last ; 
and,  for  the  most  part,  it  makes  a  ^i^solnte  youth, 
and  an  age  a  little  out  of  countenance ;  but  yet  cer- 
tainly again,  if  it  light  well,  it  maketh  virtues  shine, 
and  vices  blush. 


XLIY.— OP  DEFORMITY. 

Defobmed  persons  are  commonly  even  with  na- 
ture ;  for  as  nature  hath  done  ill  by  them,  so  do  they 
by  nature,  being  for  the  most  part  (as  the  Scripture 
saith),  "  void  of  natural  affection;  "*'and  so  they  have 
their  revenge  of  nature.  Certainly  there  is  a  consent 
between  the  body  and  the  mind,  and  where  nature 
erreth  in  the  one,  she  ventureth  in  the  other :  "  Ubi 
peccat  in  uno,  periclitatar  in  altero :  "^  but  because 
there  is  in  man  an  election,  touching  the  frame  of  his 
mind,  and  a  necessity  in  the  frame  of  his  body,  the 
stars  of  natural  inclination  are  sometimes  obscured 
by  the  sun  of  discipline  and  virtue ;  therefore  it  is 
good  to  consider  of  deformity,  not  as  a  sign  which  is 
more  deceivable,  but  as  a  cause  which  seldom  faileth 
of  the  effect.  Whosoever  hath  anything  fixed  in  his 
person  that  doth  not  induce  contempt,  hath  also  a 
perpetual  spur  in  himself  to  rescue  and  deliver  him- 
self from  scorn ;  therefore,  all  deformed  persons  are 
extreme  bold ;  first,  as  in  their  own  defense,  as  being 
exposed  to  scorn,  but  in  process  of  time  by  a  general 
habit.  Also  it  stirreth  in  them  industry,  and  espe- 
cially of  this  kind,  to  watch  and  observe  the  weak- 
ness of  others,  that  they  may  have  somewhat  to 
repay.  Again,  in  the  superiors,  it  quencheth  jeal- 
ousy towards  them,  as  persons  that  they  think  they 
may  at  pleasure  despise :  and  it  layeth  their  competi- 
tors and  emulators  asleep,  as  never  believing  they 
should  be  in  possibility  of  advancement  till  they  see 

•  By  the  context,  he  wonld  seem  to  consider  "  great 
spirit"  and  "virtue"  as  convertible  terms.  Edward  IV., 
however,  has  no  claim  to  be  considered  as  a  virtuous  or 
magnanimous  man,  though  he  possessed  great  physical 
courage 

b  Features. 

e  "  The  autumn  of  the  beautiful  is  beautiful." 

d  By  making  allowances. 

»  Rom.  i.31;  2Tim.  iii  3. 

>>  "Where  she  errs  in  the  one,  she  ventures  in  the 
other." 
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them  in  poesession ;  so  that  upon  the  matter,  in  a 
great  wit,  defurmity  is  an  advantage  to  rising.  Kings 
in  ancient  times  (and  at  this  present  in  some  coun- 
tries) were  wont  to  put  great  trust  in  eunuchs,  be- 
cause they  that  are  envious  towards  all  are  more 
obnoxious  and  officious  towards  one ;  but  yet  their 
trust  towards  them  hath  rather  been  as  to  good  spials,*' 
and  good  whisperers,  than  good  magistrates  and  offi- 
cers :  and  much  like  is  the  reason  of  deibrmed  per- 
sons. Still  the  ground  is,  they  will,  if  they  be  of 
spirit,  seek  to  tree  themselves  from  scorn :  which 
must  be  either  by  virtue  or  malice ;  and,  therefore, 
let  it  not  be  marvelled,  if  sometimes  they  prove  ex- 
cellent persons;  as  was  Agesilafls,  Zanger  the  son  of 
Solyman,**  .£sop,  Gasca  president  of  Peru ;  and  So- 
crates may  go  likewise  amongst  them,  with  others. 


XLV.— OF  BUILDING. 

Houses  are  built  to  live  in,  and  not  to  look  on ; 
therefore  let  use  be  preferred  before  uniformity,  ex- 
cept where  both  may  be  had.  Leave  ungoodly 
fabrics  of  houses,  for  beauty  only,  to  the  enchanted 
palaces  of  the  poets,  who  build  them  with  small  cost. 
He  that  builds  a  fair  house  upon  an  ill  seat,*  com- 
mitteth  himself  to  prison :  neither  do  I  reckon  it  an 
ill  seat  only  where  the  air  is  unwholesome,  but  like- 
wise where  the  air  is  unequal;  as  you  shall  see 
many  fine  seats  set  upon  a  knap^  of  ground,  en- 
vironed with  higher  hills  round  about  it,  whereby 
the  heat  of  the  sun  is  pent  in,  and  the  wind  gath- 
ereth  as  in  troughs ;  so  as  you  shall  have,  and  that 
suddenly,  as  great  diversity  of  heat  and  cold  as  if 
you  dwelt  in  several  places.  Neither  is  it  ill  air 
only  that  maketh  an  ill  seat ;  but  ill  ways,  ill  mar- 
kets, and,  if  you  will  consult  with  Momus,^  ill  neigh- 
bors. I  speak  not  of  many  more ;  want  of  water,  want 
of  wood,  shade,  and  shelter,  want  of  fruitfulness,  and 
mixture  of  grounds  of  several  natures ;  want  of  pro- 
spect, want  of  level  grounds,  want  of  places  at  some 
near  distance  for  sports  of  hunting,  hawking,  and 
races ;  too  near  the  sea,  too  remote ;  having  the  com- 
modity of  navigable  rivers,  or  the  discommodity  of 
their  overflowing;  too  far  off  from  the  great  cities, 
whicH  may  hinder  business ;  or  too  near  them, 
which  lurcheth*^  all  provision  and  maketh  every- 
thing dear  ;  where  a  man  hath  a  great  living  laid 
together :  and  where  he  is  scanted ;  all  which,  as  it 
is  impossible  perhaps  to  find  together,  so  it  is  good 
to  know  them,  and  think  of  them,  that  a  man  may 
take  as  many  as  he  can ;  and  if  he  have  several 
dwellings,  that  he  sort  them  so.that  what  he  wanteth 
in  the  one  he  may  find  in  the  other.  Lucullus  an- 
swered Pompey  well,  who,  when  he  saw  his  stately 
galleries  and  rooms  so  large  and  lightsome,  in  one  of 
his  houses,  said;  '*  Surely  an  excellent  place  for  sum- 
mer, but  how  do  you  in  winter?"  Lucullus  ans- 
wered,'* Why,  do  you  not  think  me  as  wise  as  some 
fowls  are,  that  ever  change  their  abode  towards  the 
winter?" 

To  pass  from  the  seat  to  the  house  itself,  we 
will  do  as  Cicero  doth  in  the  orator's  art.,  who  writes 
books  De  Oratore,and  a  book  he  entitles  Orator; 
whereof  the  former  delivers  the  precepts  of  the  art, 
and  the  latter  the  perfection.  We  will  therefore 
describe  a  princely  palace,  making  a  brief  model 
thereof;  for  it  is  strange  to  see,  now  in  Europe,  such 

e  spies. 

dSolyman  the  Magnificent,  Sultan  of  the  Turks. 

•  Site, 
k  KnoU 

oHavinff  a  liking  for  cheerful  society.  Momus  being 
the  Ood  of  mirth. 

*  Bats  up. 


huge  buildings  as  the  Vatican  and  Eacnrial,*  and 
some  others  be,  and  yet  scarce  a  very  fair  room  in 
them. 

First,  therefore,  I  say,  you  cannot  have    a  peifect 
palace,  except  you  have  two  several  sides ;  a  side  tur 
the  banquet,  as  is  spoken  of  in  the  book  of  Esther,' 
and  a  side  for  the  household ;  the  one  for  feasts  and 
triumphs,  and  the  other  for  dwelling.     I  undersiaod 
both  these  sides  to  be  not  only  returns,  but  parts  oi 
the  front;  and  to  be  uniform  without,  though    sev- 
erally partitioned  within  ;  and   to  be  on  both  side» 
of  a   great   and   stately  tower  in  the  midst  of  tlie 
front,  that  as  it  were  joineth  them  together  on  either 
hand.    I  would  have,  on  the  side  of  the  banquet  ta 
front,  one   only    goodly  room  above  tftains^  of  some 
forty  foot  high;  and  under  it  a  room  for  a  drea»- 
ing  or   preparing  place,  at  times  of  triumphs.    On 
the  other  side,  which  is  the  hojosehold  side,  I  wish  it 
divided  at  the  first  intoahall  and  achapel,(  with  a  parti- 
tion between),  both   of  good  state  and  bigness;  and 
those  not  togo  all  the  length,  but  to  have  at  the  further 
end  a  winter  and  a  summer  parlor,  both  &ir;  and 
under  these  rooms  a  fair  and  large  cellar  sunk  un- 
der ground ;    and  likewise  some  privy  kitchens,  with 
butteries    and    pantries,  and   the  like.    As    for  the 
tower,  I  would  have  it  two  stories,  of  eighteen  foo4 
high  apiece  above  the    two  wings;  and  a  goodly 
leads  upon  the  top,  railed  with  statues  interposed; 
and  the  same  tower  to  be  divided  into  rooms,  as 
shall    be  thought  fit.    The  stairs  likewise  to  the 
upper  rooms,  let  them  be  upon  a  fair  open  newel,* 
and  finely  railed  in  with  images  of  wood  cast  into 
a  brass  color ;  and  a   very  fair  landing-place  at  the 
top.    But  this  to  be,  if  you   do  not  point  any  of 
the  lower  rooms  for  a   dining-place    of  servants; 
for,  otherwise,  you  shall  have  the  ser^'ants'  dinner 
after  your  own :  for  the  steam  of  it  will  come  op 
as  in  a  tunnel.*'  And  so  much  for  the  front :  only  1 
understand  the  height  of  the  first  stairs  to  be  six- 
teen foot,  which  is  the  height  of  the  lower  room. 

Beyond  this  front  is  there  to  be  a  fair  court,  but 
three  sides  of  it  of  a  far  lower  building  than  the  finoni ; 
and  in  all  the  four  corners  of  that  court  £air  stair- 
cases, cast  into  turrets  on  the  outside,  and  not  within 
the  row  of  buildings  themselves:  but  thoise  towexs 
are  not  to  be  of  the  height  of  the  front,  but  rather 
proportionable  to  the  lower  building.    Let  the  coart 
not  be  paved,  for  that  striketh  up  a  great  heat  in 
summer,  and  much  cold  in  winter:  but  only  soow 
side  alleys  with  a  cross,  and  the  quarters  to  grase^ 
being  kept  shorn,  but  not  too  near  shorn.    The  row 
of  return  on  the  banquet  side,  let  it  be  all  state]  j 
galleries:   in  which  galleries  let  there  be   three  or 
five  fine  cupolas  in  the  length  of  it,  placed  at  eqnal 
distance,  and  fine  colored  windows  of  several  works: 
on  the  household  side,  chambers  of  presence  and  or- 
dinary entertainments,   with    some  bed-cbambcxs : 
and  let  all  three  sides  be  a  double  house,  without 
thorough  lights  on  the  sides,  that  you  may  have 
rooms  from  the  sun,  both  for  forenoon  and  sSteraotm^ 
Cast  it  also,  that  you  may  have  rooms  both  for  som- 
mer  and  winter ;  shady  for  summer,  and  warm  lor 
winter.    You  shall  have  sometimes  -fair  houses  so 
full  of  glass,  that  one  cannot  tell  where  to  beoome*  to 
be  out  of  the  sun  or  cold.    For  inbowc^^  windows.  I 

•  A  vast  edifice,  about  twenty  miles  from  d^sdrid, 
founded  byPhllip  II.  ' 

r  Esth.  1  5  :  *'The  kluff  made  a  feast  unto  all  the  peo' 
pie  that  were  present  in  Shusban  the  palace,  both  iratfi 
gfreat  and  BroalU  seven  days,  in  the  court  of  the  gaiden 
of  the  kinff's  palace." 

f  The  cylinder  forced  by  the  small  end  of  the  steps  of 
windiner  stairs. 
,  h  The  funnel  of  a  chimney. 

I  Where  to  go.   ' 

k  Bow,  or  bay,  windows. 
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h.^ia  tnem  of  good  use  (in  cities,  indeed,  upright*  do 
belter,  in  respect  of  the  uniformity  towards  the  street) ; 
for  they  be  pretty  retiring  places  for  conJerence :  and 
besides,  they  keep  both  the  wind  and  sun  ofl';  for 
^t  which  would  strike  almost  through  the  room 
doth  scarce  pass  the  window  :  but  let  them  be  but 
iew,  four  in  the  court,  on  the  sides  only. 

Beyond  this  court,  let  there  be  an  inward  court,  of 
the  same  square  and  height,  which  is  to  be  environed 
with  the  garden  on  all  sides;  and  in  the  inside, 
eloist^ed  on  all  sides  upon  decent  and  beautiful 
arches,  as  high  as  the  first  story :  on  th^  under  story 
toinuds  the  garden,  let  it  be  turned  to  grotto,  or  place 
of  shade,  or  estivation ;  and  only  have  opening  and 
windows  towards  the  garden,  and  be  level  upon  the 
floor,  no  whit  sunk  under  ground  to  avoid  all  damp- 
iiriiness:  and  let  there  be  a  fountain,  or  some  fair 
work  of  statues  in  the  midst  of  this  court,  and  to  be 
paved  as  the  other  court  was.  These  buildings  to 
be  for  privy  lodgings  on  both  sides,  and  the  end  for 
privy  galleries ;  whereof  you  must  forsee  that  one  of 
them  be  for  an  infirmary,  if  the  prince  or  any  special 
person  should  be  sick,  with  chambers,  bed-chamber, 
'^anticamera,"™  and  "  recamera,"°  joining  to  it;  this 
upon  the  second  story.  Upon  the  ground  story,  a 
Mr  gallery,  open,  upon  pillars;  and  upon  the  third 
story,  likewise  an  open  gallery  upon  pillars,  to  take 
the  prospect  and  freshness  of  the  garden.  At  both 
oorneis  of  the  further  side,  by  way  of  return,  let 
there  be  two  delicate  or  rich  cabinets,  daintily  paved, 
richly  hanged,  glazed  with  crystalline  glass,  and  a 
rich  cupola  in  the  midst ;  and  all  other  elegancy  that 
can  be  thought  upon.  In  the  upper  gallery,  too,  I 
wish  that  there  may  be,  if  the  place  will  yield  it, 
some  fountains  running*  in  divers  places  from  the 
wall,  with  some  fine  avoidances."  And  thus  much 
for  the  model  of  the  palace ;  save  that  you  must  have, 
before  you  come  to  the  front,  three  courts ;  a  green 
court  plain,  with  a  wall  about  it ;  a  second  court  oi 
the  same,  but  more  garnished  with  little  turrets,  or 
rather  embellishments,  upon  the  wall;  and  a  third 
ooart,  to  make  a  square  with  the  front,  but  not  to  be 
baiit,  nor  yet  enclosed  with  a  naked  wall,  but  en- 
closed with  terraces  le^ed  aloft,  and  fairly  garnished 
on  the  three  sides;  ana  cloistered  on  the  inside  with 
pillars,  and  not  with  arches  below.  As  for  offices 
et  them  stand  at  distance,  with  some  low  galleries, 
to  pass  from  them  to  the  palace  itsell 


XLVL— OF  GARDENS. 

God  Almighty  first  planted  a  garden ;  and,  indeed.' 
it  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures ;  it  is  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirits  of  man;  without  which 
buildings  and  palaces  are  but  gross  handy- works: 
and  a  man  shall  ever  see,  that,  when  ages  grow  to 
civility  and  elegancy,  men  come  to  build  stately, 
sooner  than  to  garden  finely ;  as  if  gardening  were 
the  greater  perfection.  I  do  hold  it  in  the  royal  or- 
dering of  gardens,  there  ought  to  be  gardens  for  all 
the  months  in'  the  year,  in  which,  severally,  things 
of  beauty  may  be  then  in  season.  For  December, 
and  January,  and  the  latter  part  of  November,  you 
must  take  such  things  as  are  green  all  winter :  holly, 
ivy,  bays,  juniper,  cypress-tree,  yew,  pineapple- trees;* 
fir-trees,  rosemary,  lavender ;  periwinkle,  the  white, 
the  purple,  and  the  blue ;  £^rmander|  fliig9,  orange- 

1  Flush  with  the  waU. 

■  AntlHshamber. 

■  WitbdrawiDg>-room. 
•  WatercouTseSi 


trees,  lemon-trees,  and  myrtles,  if  they  be  stoved  ;^ 
and  sweet  maijoram,  warm  set.  There  foUoweth, 
lor  the  latter  part  oi  January  and  Febrmiry,  the 
mezereon-tree,  which  then  blossoms:  cit>cus  vernus, 
both  the  yellow  and  the  grey ;  primroses,  anemones, 
the  early  tulip,  the  hyacinthus  orientalis,  chamiuris 
fritellaria.  For  March,  there  comes  violets,  especially 
the  single  blue,  which  are  the  earliest ;  the  yellow 
dafiTodil,  the  daisy,  the  almond-tree  in  blossom,  the 
peach-tree  in  blossom,  the  cornelian- tree  in  blossom, 
sweet-briar.  In  April  follow  the  double  white  violet, 
the  wall-fiower,  the  stock-gilliflower,  the  cowslip, 
flower-de-luces,  and  lilies  of  all  natures;  rosemary- 
flowers,  the  tulip,  the  double  peony,  the  paledaftbdil, 
the  French  honeysuckle,  the  cherry-tree  in  blossom,  tlie 
damascene^  and  plum-trees  in  blossoms,  the  white 
thorn  in  leaf,  the  lilac-tree.  In  May  and  June  come 
pinks  of  all  sorts,  specially  the  blush-pink  ;  roses  of 
all  kinds,  except  the  musk,  which  comes  later;  honey- 
suckles, strawberries,  bugloss,  columbine,  the  French 
marygold,  floe  Atricanus,  cherry-tree  in  fruit,  ribes,'* 
figs  in  fruit,  rasps,  vine-flowers,  lavender  in  flowers, 
the  sweet  satyrian,  with  the  white  flower;  herba 
muscaria,  1  ilium  convallium,  the  apple-tree  in  blos- 
som. In  July  come  gilliflowers  of  all  varieties,  musk- 
roses,  the  lime-tree  in  blossom,  early  pears, and  plums 
in  fruit,  genitings,*  codlins.  In  August  come  plums 
of  all  sorts  in  fruit,  pears,  apricots,  barberries,  filberts, 
musk-melons,  monks-hoods,  of  all  colors.  In  Sep- 
tember come  grapes,  apples,  poppies  of  all  colors, 
peaches,  melocotones,*  nectarines,  cornelians,'  war- 
dens,''  quinces.  In  October,  and  the  beginning  of 
November  come  services,  medlars,  bullaces,  roses  cut 
or  removed  to  come  late,  hollyoaks,  and  such  like. 
These  particulars  are  for  the  climate  of  London ;  but 
my  meaning  is  perceived,  that  you  may  have  "  ver 
perpetuum,''^  as  the  place  affords. 

And  because  the  breath  of  flowers  is  far  sweeter  in 
the  air  (where  it  comes  and  goes,  like  the  warbling 
of  music),  than  in  the  hand,  therefore  nothing  is 
more  fit  for  that  delight,  than  to  know  what  be  the 
flowers  and  plants  that  do  best  perfume  the  air. 
Roses,  damask  and  red,  are  fast  flowers'  of  their 
smells ;  so  that  you  may  walk  by  a  whole  row  of 
them,  and  find  nothing  of  their  sweetness;  yea, 
though  it  be  in  a  morning's  dew.  Bays,  likewise, 
yield  no  smell  as  they  grow,  rosemary  little,  nor 
sweet  marjoram ;  that  which,  above  all  others,  yields 
the  sweetest  smell  in  the  air,  is  the  violet,  especially 
the  white  double  violet,  which  comes  twice  a  year,about 
middle  of  April,  and  about  Bartholomew-tide.  Next 
to  that  is  the  musk-rose ;  then  the  strawberry-leaves 
dying,  with  a  most  excellent  cordial  smell ;  then  the 
flower  of  the  vines,  it  is  a  little  dust  like  the  dust  of 
abent,^which  grows  upon  the  cluster  in  the  first 
coming  forth;  then  sweet-briar,  then  wall-flowers, 
which  are  very  delightful  to  be  set  upon  a  parlor  or 
lower  chamber  window ;  then  pinks  and  gilliflowers, 
specially  the  matted  pink  and  clove  gill iflower;  then 
the  flowers  of  the  lime-tree ;  then  the  honeysuckles, 
so  they  bo  somewhat  afar  off.  Of  bean-flowere*  I 
speak  not,  because  they  are  fleld  flowers ;  but  those 
which  perfume  the  air  most  delightfully,  not  passed 

b  Kept  warm  in  a  greenhouse. 

0  The  damson,  or  plum  of  Damascus, 
d  Currants. 

•  An  apple  that  is  gathered  very  early. 

f  A  kind  of  quince,  so  cailea  from  "ootoneum,"  or 
"cydonlum,"  the  Latin  name  of  the  quince. 

>  The  fruit  of  the  oomel-tree.  > 

h  The  warden  was  a  iarsre  pear,  so  called  from  its  keeiv 
inffwell.  Warden-pie  was  formerly  much  esteemed  m 
this  country. 

i  Perpetual  springr. 
Flowers  that  do  not  send  forth  their  smell  at  any  dis- 
tance. 

k  A  species  of  gra^s  of  the  genus  argostls. 

1  The  blossoms  of  the  bean. 
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by  as  the  rest,  but  being  trodden  upon  nnd  crushed, 
are  three ;  that  is,  burnet,  wild  thyme,  and  water- 
mints  ;  therefore  you  are  to  set  whole  alleys  of  them, 
to  have  the  pleasure  when  you  walk  or  tread. 

For  gardens  (speaking  of  those  which  are  indeed 
prince-like,  as  we  have  done  of  buildings),  the  con- 
tents ought  not  well  to  be  under  thirty  acres  of 
ground,  and  to  be  divided  into  three  parts;  a  green 
in  the  entrance,  a  heath,  or  desert,  in  the  going 
forth,  and  the  main  garden  in  the  midst,  besides  al- 
leys on  both  sides;  and  I  like  well,  that  four  acres 
of  ground  be  assigned  to  the  green,  six  to  the  heath, 
four  and  four  to  either  side,  and  twelve  to  the  main 
garden.  The  green  hath  two  pleasures:  the  one, 
because  nothing  is  more  pleasant  to  the  eye  than 
green  grass  kept  finely  shorn ;  the  other,  because  it 
will  give  you  a  fair  alley  in  the  midst,  by  which  you 
may  go  in  front  upon  a  stately  hedge,  which  is  to 
enclose  the  garden :  but  because  the  alley  will  be 
long,  and  in  great  heat  of  the  year,  or  day,  you  ought 

not  to  buy  the  shade  in  the  garden  by  going  in  the 
sun  through  the  green,  therefore  you  are,  of  either 
side  the  green,  to  plant  a  covert  alley,  upon  car- 
l)enter's  work,  about  twelve  foot  in  height,  by 
which  you  may  go  in  shade  into  the  garden.  As 
for  the  making  of  knots,  or  figures,  with  divers 
colored  earths,  that  they  may  lie  under  the  windows 
of  the  house  on  that  side  which  the  garden  stands, 
they  be  but  toys ;  you  may  see  as  good  sights  many 
times  in  tarts.  The  garden  is  best  to  be  square, 
encompassed  on  all  the  four  sides  with  a  stately 
arched  hedge;  the  arches  to  be  upon  pillars  of  car- 
penter's w^rk,  of  some  ten  foot  high,  and  six  foot 
broad,  and  the  spaces  between  of  the  same  dimen- 
sion with  the  breadth  of  the  arch.  Over  the  arches 
let  there  be  an  entire  hedge  of  some  four  foot  high, 
framed  also  upon  carpenter's  work ;  and  upon  the 
upper  hedge,  over  every  arch,  a  little  turret,  wfth 
a  belly  enough  to  receive  a  cage  of  birds  :  and  over 
every  space  between  the  arches  some  other  little 
figure,  with  broad  plates  of  ?ound  colored  glass  gilt, 
for  the  sun  to  play  upon :  but  this  hedge  I  intend 
to  be  raised  upon  a  bank,  not  steep  but  gently  slope, 
of  some  six  foot,  set  all  with  flowers.  Also  I  under- 
stand, that  this  square  of  the  garden  should  not  be 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  ground,  but  to  leave  on 
either  side  ground  enough  for  diversity  of  side 
alleys,  unto  which  the  two  covert  alleys  of  the  green 
may  deliver  you;"  but  there  must  be  no  alleys 
witii  hedges  at  either  end  of  thi»  great  enclosure ; 
not  at  the  hither  end,  for  letting "  your  prospect 
upon  this  fair  hedge  from  the  green;  nor  at  the  fur- 
ther end,  tor  letting  your  prospect  from  the  hedge 
through  the  arches  upon  heath. 

For  the  ordering  of  the  ground  witMn  the  great 
hedge,  I  leave  it  to  variety  of  device ;  advising, 
ly^vertheless,  that  whatsoever  form  you  cost  it  mto 
first,  it  be  not  too  bushy,  or  full  of  work ;  wherein 
t,  for  my  part,  do  not  like  images  cut  out  in  juniper 
or  other  garden  stuff;  they  be  for  children.  Little 
low  hedges,  round  like  welts,  with  some  pretty 
pyramids,  I  like  well;  and  in  some  places  fair  col- 
umns, upon  frames  of  carpenter's  work.  I  would  also 
have  the  alleys  spacious  and  fair.  You  may  have 
closer  alleys  upon  the  side  grounds,  but  none  in  the 
main  garden.  I  wish  also,  in  the  very  middle,  a  lair 
mount,  with  three  ascents  and  alleys,  enough  for 
four  to  walk  abreast;  which  I  would  have  to  be 
perfect  circles,  without  any  bulwarks  or  emboss- 
ments; and  the  whole  mount  to  be  thirty  foot  high, 
and  some  fine  banqueting-house  with  some  chim- 
neys neatly  cast,  and  without  too  much  glass. 

• 
m  Bring  or  lead  yo 
B  Impeding. 


For  fountiuns,  they  are  a  great  beauty  and  refrah- 
ment ;  but  pools  mar  all,  and   make  the  garden  ua- 
wholesome,  and  full  of  flies  .and  frogs.     Fountaim 
1  intend  to  be  of  two  natures ;  the  one  that  sprinkletii 
or  spouteth  water :  the  other  a  fair  recipt  of  water, 
of  some   thirty  or    forty  foot  square,  but    withoot 
fish,  or  slime,  or  mud.    For  the  first,  the  omamcBts 
of  images,  gilt  or  of  marble,  which  are  in  use,  do 
well ;  but  the  main  matter  is  so  to  convey  the  water, 
as  it  never  stay,  either  in  the  bowls  or  in  the  astern: 
that  the  water  be  never  by   rest  discolored,  green, 
or  red,  or  the  like,  or  gather  any  mossineflB  or  potie- 
faction ;  besides  that,  it  is  to  be  cleaned  every  daj 
by  the   hand  :  also    some  steps  up  to    it,  and  some 
fine  pavement  about  it  doth  well.    As  for  the  cthrr 
kind  of  fountain,  which  we  may  call  a  bathing-pool, 
it  may  admit  much  curiosity  and  beauty,  wherewith 
we  will  not  trouble    ourselves:  as,  that    the  boUont 
be  finely  paved,  and  with  images;  the  sides  like- 
wise; and  withal  embellished  with   colored  glasi, 
and  such  things  of  lustre ;  encompassed  also  with 
fine  rails  of  low  statues:  but  the   main  point  is  the 
same  which  we  mentioned  in  the  former  kind  at 
fountain;  which  is,  that  the  water  be  in  perpetul 
motion,  fed  by  a  water  higher  than  the  pool,  ami 
deUverd  into  it  by  fair  spouts,  and  then  diSschaxyd 
away  under  ground,  by  some  equality  by  bores,  that 
it  stay  little ;  and  for  fine  devices,  of  arching  wato* 
without  spilling,  and  making  it  rise  in  several  fonas 
(of  feathers,    drinking-glasses,  canopies,    and    the 
like),  they  be  pretty  things  to  look  on,  but  notiiim 
to  health  and  sweetness. 

For  the  heath,  which  was  the  third  port  of  cor 
plot,  I  wish  it  to  be  framed  as  much  as  may  be  to  a 
natural  wildneas.  Trees  I  would  have  none  in  i^ 
but  some  thickets  made  only  of  sweet-briar  and 
honeysuckle,  and  some  wild  vine  amongst ;  and  the 
ground  set  with  violets,  strawberries,  and  primroses; 
for  these  are  ^weet,  and  prosper  in  the  shade ;  and 
these  to  be  in  the  heath  here  and  there,  not  in  any 
order.  I  like  also  little  heaps,  in  the  nature  of  mole- 
hills (such  as  are  in  wild  heaths),  to  beset,  some  with 
wild  thyme,  some  with  pinks,  some  with  germander, 
that  gives  a  good  flower  to  the  eye ;  some  with  peri- 
winkle, some  with  violets,  some  with  strawberriesi 
some  with  cowslips,  some  with  daisies,  some  with  red 
roses,  some  with  lilium  con  vallium,i*  some  with  sweel- 
Williams  red,  some  with  bear's-foot,  and  the  like  low 
flowers,  being  withal  sweet  and  sightly;  part  of 
which  heaps  to  be  with  standards  of  little  bodies 
pricked  upon  their  top,  and  part  without :  the  stand- 
ards to  be  roses,  juniper,  holly,  barberries  (but  here 
and  there,  because  of  the  smell  of  their  blossoms  •, 
red  currants,  gooseberries,  rosemairy,  bays,  sweet- 
briar,  and  such  like  :  but  these  standards  to  be  kept 
with  cutting,  that  they  grow  not  out  of  course. 

For  the  side  grounds,  you  are  to  fill  them  with 
variety  of  alleys,  private,  to  give  a  full  shade;  anmc 
of  them,  wheresoever  the  sun  be.  You  are  to  frame 
some  of  them  likewise  for  shelter,  that  when  the 
wind  blows  sharp,  you  may  walk  as  in  a  gallery:  and 
those  alleys  must  be  likewise  hedged  at  both  ends, to 
keep  out  the  wind ;  and  these  closer  alleys  most  be 
ever  finely  gravelled,  and  no  grass,  because  of  goin^ 
wet.  In  many  of  these  alleys,  likewise,  yoo  are  to 
set  fruit-trees  of  all  sorts,  as  well  upon  the  walls  as 
in  ranges  ;*i  and  this  should  be  generally  observed, 
that  the  borders  wherein  you  plant  your  fmit-trec^lie 
fair,  and  large,  and  low,  and  not  steep ;  and  set  with 
fine  flowers,  but  thin  and  sparingly,  lest  they  deoeiTr' 

o  Causing  the  water  to  fall  in  a  perfoet  aroh.  wttliout 
any  spray  escaping  from  tJie  Jet. 

p  LUles  of  the  valley. 

q  In  rows. 

r  luBidlously  subtract  nourishment  from. 
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the  trees.  At  the  end  of  both  the  side  groaads  I 
woald  have  a  inoant  of  some  pretty  height,  leaving 
the  wall  of  the  enclosure  breast-high,  to  look  abroad 
into  the  fields. 

For  the  main  garden  I  do  not  deny  bnt  there  shonld 
be  some  fair  alleys  ranged  on  both  sides,  with  fruit- 
trees,  and  some  pretty  tufts  of  fruit-trees  and  arbors 
with  seats,  set  in  some  decent  order ;  but  these  to  be 
by  no  means  set  too  thick,  but  to  lc:ive  the  main  gar- 
den 90  as  it  be  not  close,  but  the  air  open  and  «free. 
For  as  for  shade,  I  would  have  you  rest  upon  the 
alley's  of  the  side  grounds,  there  to  walk,  if  you  be 
disposed,  in  the  heat  of  the  year  or  day ;  but  to  make 
account'  that  the  main  garden  is  for  the  more  tem- 
perate parts  of  the  year,  and,  in  the  heat  of  summer 
for  the  morning  and  the  evening  or  overcast  days. 

For  aviaries,  I  like  them  not,  except  they  be  of 
that  largeness  as  they  may  be  turfed,  and  have  living 
plants  and  bushes  set  in  them ;  that  the  birds  may 
have  more  scope  and  natural  nestling,  and  that  no 
foulness  appear  in  the  floor  of  the  aviary.  So  I  have 
made  a  platform  of  a  princely  garden,  partly  by  pre- 
cept, partly  by  drawing ;  not  a  model,  but  some  gen- 
eral lines  of  it ;  and  in  this  I  have  spared  for  no  cost: 
but  it  is  nothing  for  great  princes,  that  for  the  most 
part  taking  advice  with  workmen,  with  no  less  cost 
set  their  things  together,  and  sometimes  add  statues 
and  such  things,  for  state  and  magnificence,  bnt 
nothing  to  the  true  pleasure  of  a  garden. 


XLVTI.-OF  NEGOTIATING. 

It  is  generally  better  to  deal  by  speech  than  by 
letter ;  and  by  the  mediation  of  a  third  than  by  a 
man's  self.  Letters  are  good,  when  a  man  would 
draw  an  answer  by  letter  back  again ;  or  when  it  may 
serve  for  a  man's  justification  afterwards  to  produce 
his  own  letter ;  or  where  it  may  be  danger  to  be  in- 
terrupted, or  heard  by  pieces.  To  deal  in  person  is 
good,  when  a  man's  facebreedeth  regard,  as  commonly 
with  inferiors ;  or  in  tender  cases  where  a  man's  eye 
npoa  the  countenance  of  him  with  whom  he  spcaketh, 
may  give  him  a  direction  how  far  to  go :  and  gener- 
ally where  a  man  will  reserve  to  himself  liberty, 
either  to  disavow  or  to  expound.  In  choice  of  in- 
struments, it  is  better  to  choose  men  of  a  plainer  sort, 
that  are  like  to  do  that,  that  is  committed  to  them, 
and  to  report  back  again  faithfully  the  success,  than 
those  that  are  cunning  to  contrive  out  of  other 
men's  business  somewhat  to  grace  themselves,  and 
will  help  the  matter  in  report.,  for  satisfaction  sake. 
Use  also  such  persons  as  affect"  the  business  wherein 
they  are  employed,  for  that  quickenetb  much ;  and 
such  as  are  fit  for  the  matter,  as  bold  men  for  expos- 
tulation, fiiir-spoken  men  for  persuasion,  crafty  men 
for  inquiry  and  observation,  fro  ward  and  absurd  men 
for  business  that  doth  not  well  bear  out  itself.  Use 
also  such  as  have  been  lucky  and  prevailed  before  in 
things  wherein  you  have  employed  them ;  for  that 
breeds  confidence,  and  they  will  strive  to  maintain 
their  prescription.  It  is  better  to  sound  a  person 
with  whom  one  deals  afar  off,  than  to  fall  upon  the 
point  at  first,  except  you  mean  to  surprise  him  by 
some  short  question.  It  is  better  dealing  with  men 
in  appetite,**  than  with  those  that  are  where  they 
would  be.  If  a  man  deal  with  another  upon  condi- 
tions, the  start  of  first  performance  is  all :  which  a 
man  cannot  reasonably  demand,  except  either  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing  be  such,  which  must  go  before :  or 

>  To  consider  or  expect. 

•  Love,  are  ptoased  with. 

b  It  is  more  advantageous  to  deal  with  men  whose  de- 
sires are  not  yet  satisfied  than  with  those  wbo  have  gained 
ail  tbey  have  wished  for^  and  are  Ukeiy  to  be  proof  a^ralnst 
induoements. 


else  a  man  can  persuade  the  other  party,  that  he 
shall  still  need  him  in  some  other  thing;  or 
else  that  he  be  counted  the  honester  man.  All  prac- 
tice is  to  discover,  or  to  work.  Men  discover  them* 
selves  in  trust,  in  passion,  at  unawares ;  and  of  neces- 
sity, when  they  would  have  somewhat  done,  and 
cannot  find  an  apt  pretext.  If  you  would  work  any 
man,  yon  must  either  know  his  nature  and  fashions, 
and  so  lead  him  ;  or  his  ends,  and  so  persuade  him ; 
or  his  weakness  and  disadvantages,  and  so  awe  him ; 
or  those  that  have  interest  in  him,  and  so  govern 
him.  In  dealing  with  cunning  persons,  we  must  ever 
consider  their  ends,  to  interpret  their  speeches ;  and 
it  is  good  to  say  little  to  them,  and  that  which  they 
least  look  for.  In  all  negotiations  of  difficulty,  a  man 
may  not  look  to  sow  and  reap  at  once ;  but  must  pre- 
pare business,  and  so  ripen  it  by  degrees. 


XLVIII.— OF  FOLLOWERS  AND  FRIENDS. 

Costly  followers  are  not  to  be  liked  ;  lest  while  a 
man  maketh  his  train  longer,  he  make  his  wings 
shorter.  I  reckon  to  be  costly,  not  them  alone  which 
charge  the  purse,  but  which  are  wearisome  and  im- 
portune in  suits.  Ordinary  followers  ought  to  chal- 
lenge no  higher  conditions  than  countenance,  recom- 
mendation, and  protection  from  wrongs.  Factions 
followers  are  worse  to  be  liked,  which  follow  not  upon 
affection  to  him  with  whom  they  range  themselves, 
but  upon  discontentment  conceived  against  some 
other ;  whereupon  commonly  ensueth  that  ill  intelli- 
gence, that  we  many  times  see  between  great  person- 
ages- Likewise  glorious"  followers,  who  make  them- 
selves as  trumpets  of  the  commendation  of  those 
they  follow,  are  full  of  inconveniences,  for  they  taint 
business  through  want  of  secrecy  ;  and  they  export 
honor  from  a  man  and  make  him  a  return  in  envy. 
There  is  a  kind  of  followers,  likewise,  which  are  dan- 
gerous, being  indeed  espials;  which  inquire  the  secrets 
of  the  house,  and  bear  tales  of  them  to  others ;  yet 
such  men,  many  times,  are  in  great  favor;  for  they 
are  officious,  and  commonly  exchange  tales.  The 
following  by  certain  estates^  of  men,  answerable  to 
that  which  a  great  person!  himself  professeth  (as  of 
soldiers  to  him  that  hath  been  employed  in  the  wars, 
and  the  like),  hath  ever  been  a  thing  civil  and.  well 
taken  even  in  monarchies,  so  it  be  without  too  much 
pomp  or  popularity  :  but  the  most  honorable  kind  of 
following,  is  to  be  followed  as  one  that  apprehendeth 
to  advance  virtue  and  desert  in  all  sorts  of  persons ; 
and  yet,  where  there  is  no  eminent  odds  in  sufficiencj^ 
it  is  better  to  take  with  the  more  passable,  than  with 
the  more  able;  and  besides,  to  speak  truth  in  base 
times,  active  men  are  of  more  use  than  virtuous.  It 
is^rue,  that  in  government,  it  is  good  to  use  men  of 
one  rank  equally:  for  to  countenance  some  extraordi- 
narily, is  to  make  them  insolent  and  the  rest  discon* 
tent ;  because  they  may  claim  a  due :  but  contrari- 
wise in  favor,  to  use  men  with  much  difference  and 
election  is  good ;  for  it  maketh  the  persons  preferred 
more  thankful,  and  the  rest  more  officious :  because 
all  is  of  favor.  It  is  good  discretion  not  to  make  too 
much  of  any  man  at  the  first ;  because  one  cannot 
hold  out  that  proportion.  To  be  governed  (as  we 
call  it)by  one,  is  not  safe ;  for  it  shows  soilness,"  and 
gives  a  freedom  to  scandal  and  disreputation ;  for 
those  that  would  not  censure,  or  speak  ill  of  a  man 
immediately,  will  talk  more  boldly  of  those  that  are 
so  great  with  them,  and  thereby  wound  their  honor ; 

»  In  the  sense  of  the  Latin  "gloiiosua,*  **  boastful,* 

"  bra^TRin?." 

b  Professions  or  classes. 

0  Weakness  or  indecision  of  character. 
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yet  to  be  distracted  with  many,  is  worse ;  for  it  makes 
mei^  to  be  of  the  last  impression,  and  fall  of  change. 
To  take  advice  of  some  few  friends  is  ever  honorable; 
for  lookers-on  many  times  see  more  than  gamesters ; 
and  the  vale  best  discovereth  the  hilL  There  is  little 
friendship  in  the  world,  and  least  of  all  between 
equals,  which  was  wont**  to  be  magnified.  That 
that  is,  is  between  superior  and  inferior,'  whose  for- 
tunes may  comprehend  the  one  the  other. 


XLIX.— OF  SUITORS. 

Many  ill  matters  and  projects  are  undertaken; 
and  private  suits  do  putrefy, the  public  good.  Many 
good  matters  are  undertaken  with  bad  minds;  I 
mean  not  only  corrupt  minds,  but  crafty  minds; 
that  intend  not  performance.  Some  embrace  suits, 
which  never  mean  to  deal  effectually  in  them ;  but 
if  they  see  there  may  be  life  in  the  matter,  by  some 
other  mean  they  will  be  content  to  win  a  thank,  or 
take  a  second  reward,  or  at  least,  to  make  use  in  the 
mean  time  of  the  suitor's  hopes.  Some  take  hold  of 
suits  only!  for  an  occasion  to  cross  some  other,  or  to 
make  an  information,  whereof  they  could  not  other- 
wise have  apt  pretext,  without  care  what  become  of 
the  suit  when  that  turn  is  served  ;  or,  generally,  to 
make  other  men's  business  a  kind  of  entertainment 
to  bring  in  their  own :  nay,  some  undertake  suits 
with  a  full  purpose  to  let  them  fall ;  to  the  end  to 
gratify  the  adverse  party,  or  competitor.  Surely 
there  is  in  some  sort  a  right  in  every  suit ;  either  a 
right  of  equity,  if  it  be  a  suit  of  controversy,  or  a 
right  of  desert,  if  it  be  a  suit  of  petition.  If  affection 
lead  a  man  to  favor  the  wrong  side  in  justice,  let 
him  rather  use  his  countenance  to  compound  the 
matter  than  to  carry  it.  If  affection  lead  a  man  to 
lavor  the  less  worthy  in  desert,  let  him  do  it  with- 
out depraving*  or  disabling  the  better  deserver.  In 
suits  which  a  man  doth  not  well  understand,  it  is 
good  to  refer  them  to  some  friend  of  trust  and  judg- 
ment, that  may  report  whether  he  ma^  deal  in  them 
with  honor:  but  let  him  choose  well  his  referen- 
daries,** for  else  he  may  be  led  by  the  nose.  Suitors 
are  so  distasted^  with  delays  and  abuses,  that  plain 
dealing  in  denying  to  deal  in  suits  at  first,  and  re- 
porting the  success  barely,^  and  in  challenging  no 
more  thanks  than  one  hath  deserved,  is  grown  not 
only  honorable  but  also  gracious.  In  suits  of  favor, 
the  first  coming  ought  to  take  little  place  f  so  far 
forth '  consideration  may  be  had  of  his  trust,  that  if 
intelligence  of  the  matter  could  not  otherwise  have 

I'  He  probably  alludes  to  the  auclentfltoiieBof  the  friend- 
ship of  Orestep  and  Py lades,  Theseus  and  Plrftbous,  Da- 
mon and  Pj^hlRS,  and  others,  and  the  maxims  of  the 
ancient  Philosophers.  Aristotle  considers  that  equality 
in  oircumstanceR  and  station  is  one  requisite  of  friend- 
ship- Seneca  and  QuintuR  Curtiua  express  the  same 
opin'on  It  Reeras  hardly  probable  that  Xord  Bacon  re- 
flected deeply  when  he  penned  this  passage,  for  l)etween 
equals.  Jealousy,  the  most  inRldlous  of  all  the  enemies  of 
friendship,  haR  the  least  chance  of  orig^inatinjr.  Dr  John- 
son says  :—**  Friendship  iR  Reldom  lastinir  but  between 
equals,  or  where  the  superiority  on  one  side  is  rodueed 
by  some  equivalent  advantage  on  the  other.  Boneflts 
which  cannot  be  repaid,  and  obliflrations  which  cannot  t>e 
discharged,  are  not  commonly  found  to  Increase  affec- 
tion ;  they  excite  gratitude  indeed,-and  heighten  venera- 
tion, but  commonly  takeaway  that  easy  freedom  and 
familiarity  of  intercourae  without  which,  though  there 
may  be  fidelity,  and  zeal,  and  admiration,  there  cannot 
be  friendship.— TTte  Ranibler^  No.  64. 

•  In  such  a  case,  gratitude  and  admiration  exist  on  the 
one  hand,  esteem  and  confidence  on  the  other. 

a  Lowering,  or  humiliating, 
b  Keferees. 
«  Disgusted 

d  Giving  no  false  color  to  the  degree  of  success  which 
lias  attended  the  prosecution  of  the  suit. 

•  TO  have  little  effect 
f  Xo  this  extent. 


been  had  bat  by  him,  adyanti^  be  not  taken  of  Hk 
note,'  but  the  party  left  to  his  other  means;  and  in 
some  sort  recompensed  for  his  discovery.  To  be  ig- 
norant of  the  value  of  a  suit,  is  simplicity;  as  well 
as  to  be  ignorant  of  the  right  thereof,  is  want  of  con- 
science. Secrecy  in  suits  is  a  great  mean  of  obtain- 
ing ;  lor  voicing  them  to  be  in  forwardness  may  dis- 
courage some  kind  of  suitors ;  but  doth  quicken  sod 
awake  others :  but  timing  of  tbe  suit  is  the  principal ; 
timing  I  say  not  only  in  respect  of  the  person  thai 
should  grant  it,  but  in  respect  of  those  which  are 
like  to  cross  it.  Let  a  man,  in  the  choice  of  his 
mean,  rather  choose  the  fittest  mean,  than  the  great- 
est mean;  and  rather  them  that  deal  in  certain 
things,  than  those  that  are  general.  The  reparation 
of  a  denial  is  sometimes  equal  to  the  first  grant,  if  a 
man  show  himself  neither  dejected  nor  discontented. 
"  Iniquum  petas,  ut  aequum  feras,"*^  is  a  good  rule, 
where  a  man  hath  strength  of  favor :  but  otherwise 
a  man  were  better  rise  in  his  suit ;  for  he  that  would 
have  ventured  at  first  to  have  lost  the  suitor,  will 
not,  in  the  oonclusion,  lose  both  the  suitor  and  his 
own  former  favor.  Nothing  is  thought  so  easy  a  in- 
quest to  a  great  person,  as  his  letter ;  and  yet,  if  it  be 
not  in  a  good  cause,  it  is  so  much  out  of  hib  repnta- 
tion.  There  are  no  worse  instruments  than  these 
general  contrivers  of  suits :  for  they  are  bat  a  kind  ot 
poison  and  infection  to  public  proceedings. 

L.— OF  STUDIES.* 

Studies  serve  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  for 
ability.    Their  chief  use  for  delight,  is  in  private- 
ness  and    retiring;  for    ornament,  is  in   disconrse; 
and  for  ability,  is  in  the  judgment  and  dispositicn 
of  business ;  for  expert  men  can  execute,  and  pet> 
haps  j  adge    of  particulars,  one    by    one :  but  the 
general  counsels,  and  the  plots  and  marshalling  of 
afiairs  come  best  from  those  that  are  learned.    To 
spend  too  much  time  in  studies,  is  sloth :  to  use 
them  too  much  for  ornament,  is  affectation ;  to  make 
judgment  wholly  by  their  rules,  is  the  humor  of  a 
scholar :  they  perfect  nature,  and  are  perfected  by 
experience:  for    natural  abilities  are  like  natural 
plants,  that  need  pruning  by    study;  and  studies 
themselves  do  give  forth    directions  too  much  at 
large,  except  they  be  bounded  in  by  experieneeL 
Crafty  men  contemn  studies,  simple  men  admire 
them,  and  wise  men  use  them ;  for  they  teach  not 
their  own  use ;  but  that  is  a  wisdom   without  then 
and  above  them,  won  by  observation.    Read  not  to 
contradict  and  confute,  nor  to  believe  and  take  lor 
granted,  nor  to  find  talk  and  discourse,  but  to  weigb 
and  consider.    Some  books  are  to  be   tasted,  others 
to  be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and 
digested ;  that  is,  some  books  are  to  be  read    only 
in  parts ;  others  to  be  read  bnt  not  curiously  ;**  and 
some  few  to  l)e  read  wholly,  and  with  diligence  and 
attention.    Some    books  also   may  be    read  by  de- 
puty, and    extracts    made  of  them  by  othois :  but 
that  would  be  only  in  the  less  important  an^nments 
and  the  meaner  sort  of  books ;  else  distilled  books 
are,  like  common    distilled  waters,  flashy*  thiq^ 
Reading  niaketh    a  full  man;  conference    a  ready 
man ;  and  writing  an  exact  man ;  and,  therefore,  if 
a  man  write  little,  he  had  need  have  a  great  men- 
ory ;  if  he  confer  little,  he  had  need  have  a  present 
wit;  and  if  he  read  little,  he  need  have  much  cnnningi 
to  seem  to  know  that  he  doth  not.    Histories  make 
R  Of  the  information, 

h  **A8k  what  is  exorbitant,  that  you  maj  obtain  what  if 
moderate." 

>  This  formed  the  first  Basay  in  the  earliest  edition  of 
the  work. 

b  Attentively. 

cVapid;  without  taste  or  spirit 
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men  wise;  poets,  witty;  tlie  matl^ematics,  subtile; 
natural  philosophy,  de^p:  moral,  grave  ;  logic  and 
rhetoric,  able  to  contend :  "  Abeunt  stadia  in  mores  ;'^ 
nay,  there  is  no  stand  or  impediment  in  the  wit,  bnt 
may  be  wrought  out  by  fit  studies:  like  as  diseases  of 
the  body  may  have  appropriate  exercises ;  bowling  is 
good,  for  the  stone  and  reins,  shooting  for  the  lungs 
and  breast,  gentle  walking  for  the  stomaeh,  riding 
for  the  head  and  the  like ;  so  if  a  man's  wit  be 
wandering,  let  him  study  the  mathematics ;  for  in 
demonstrations,  his  wit  be  called  away  never  so 
little,  he  must  begin  again ;  if  his  wit  be  not  apt 
to  distinguish  or  find  difference,  let  him  study  the 
schoolmen;  for  they  are  "Cymini  sectores.'**  If  he 
be  not  apt  to  beat  over  matters,  and  to  call  up  one 
thing  to  prove  and  illustrate  another,  let  him 
study  the  lawyers'  cases .  so  every  defect  of  the 
mind  may  have  a  special  receipt. 


LI.--OF  FACTION. 

Kaitt  have  an  opinion  not  wise,  that  for  a  prince 
to  govern  his  estate,  or  for  a  great  person  to  govern 
his  proceedings,  according  to  the  respect  of  factions 
is  a  principal  part  of  policy ;  whereas,  contrariwise, 
Uie  cbiefest  wisdom  is  either,  in  ordering  those 
things  which  are  general,  and  wherein  men  of 
several  factions  do  nevertheless  agree,  or  in  dealing 
with  correspondence  to  particular  persons,  one  by 
one :  but  I  say  not,  that  the  consideration  of  factions 

^  to  be  neglected.  Mean  men  in  their  rising  must 
adhere ;  but  great  men,  that  have  strength  in  them- 
selves, were  better  to  maintain  themselves  indiffer- 
ent and  neutral :  yet  even  in  b^inners,  to  adhere 
ao  moderately,  as  he  be  a  man  of  the  one  faction, 
which  is  most  passable  with  the  other,  commonly 
gi?eth  best  way.  The  lower  and  weaker  faction  is 
the  firmer  in  conjunction;  and  it  is  often  seen,  that 
a  few  that  are  stiff,  do  tire  out  a  great  number  that 
are  more  moderate.  When  one  of  the  factions  is 
extinguished,  the  remaining  subdivideth;  as  the 
faction  between  Lucullus  and  the  rest  of  the  nobles 
of  the  senate  (which  they  called  "optimates")  held 
out  a  while  against  the  faction  of  Pompey  and 
Gafisar ;  but  when  the  senate's  authority  was  pulled 
down,  Csesar   and  Pompey  soon  after  brake.    The 

,  Action  or  party  of  Antonius  and  Octavianus  Csesar, 
against  Brutus  and  Cassius,  held  out  likewise  for  a 
tune;  but  when  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  over- 
thrown, then  soon  after  Antonius  and  Octavianus 
brake  and  subdivided.  These  examples  are  of  wars, 
bat  the  same  holdeth  in  private  factions :  and 
therefore,  those  that  are  seconds  in  factions,  do 
many  times,  when  the  faction  subdivideth,  prove 
principals ;  but  many  times  also  they  prove  ciphers 
and  cashiered;  for  many  a  man's  strength  is  in 
opposition ;  and  when  that  faileth,  he  groweth  out 
of  use.  lb  is  commonly  seen,  that  men  once  placed, 
take  in  with  the  contrary  faction  to  that  by  which 
they  enter;  thinking,  belike,  that  they  have  the 
first  sure,  and  now  are  ready  for  a  new  purchase. 
The  traitor  in  fieKstion  lightly  goeth  away  with  it, 
for  when  matters  have  stuck  long  in  balancing,  the 
winning  of  some  one  man  casteth  them,*  and  he 
getteth  all  the  thanks.  The  even  carriage  between 
two  &ctions  proceedeth'not  always  of  moderation, 
bat  of  a  tmeness  to  a  man's  self,  with  end  to  make 

<  ^'Studies  become  habits." 

•"Sputters  of  eummin-seeds ;"  or,  as  we  now  say. 
"sptttteni  of  straws,"  or  "hairs."  Butler  says  of 
niialbras— ■ 

"  Ho  could  distinguish  and  divide 
A  hair  'twlxt  south  and  southrwest  side." 

*  Cause  one  side  to  preponderate. 


use  of  both.  Certainly,  in  Italy,  they  hold  it  a 
little  suspect  in  popes,  when  they  have  often  in 
their  mouth  "  Padre  comune  :"*»  and  take  it  to  be 
a  sign  of  one  that  meaneth  to  refer  all  to  the  greats 
ness  of  his  own  house.  Kings  had  need  beware 
how  they  side  themselves,  and  make  themselves 
as  of  a  faction  or  party ;  for  leagues  within  the 
state  are  ever  pernicious  to  monarchies;  for  they 
raise  an  obligation  paramount  to  obligation  of  sov- 
ereignty, and  make  the  king  '^  tanquam  unus  ex 
nobis  ;"*  as  was  to  be  seen  in  the  League;  of  France. 
When  factions  are  carried  too  high  and  too  vio- 
lently, it  is  a  sign  of  weakness  in  princes,  and  much 
to  the  prejudice  both  of  their  authority  and  busi- 
ness. The  motions  of  factions  under  kings,  ought 
to  be  like  the  motions  (as  the  astronomers  speak  of 
the  inferior  orbs,  whic^  may  have  their  proper 
motions,  bnt  yet  still  are  quietly  earned  by  the 
higher  motion  of  *^  primnm  mobile.''^ 


LIL— OF  CEREMONIES  AND  RESPECfTS. 

He  that  is  only  real,  had  need  have  exceeding 
great  parts  of  virtue ;  as  the  stone  had  need  to  be 
rich  that  is  set  without  foil ;  but  if  a  man  mark  it 
well,  it  is  in  praise  and  commendation  of  men,  as  it  x 
is  in  gettings  and  gains :  for  the  proverb  is  tme, 
'*  That  light  gains  make  heavy  purses ; "  for  light 
gains  come  thick,  whereas  great  come  but  now  and 
then :  so  it  is  tme,  that  small  matters  win  great  com- 
mendation, because  they  are  continually  in  use  and 
in  note :  whereas  the  occasion  of  any  great  virtue 
Cometh  but  on  festivals;  therefore  it  doth  much  add 
to  a  man's  reputation,  and  is  (as  Queen  Isabella^ 
said)  like  perpetual  letters  commendatory,  to  have 
good  forms ;  to  attain  them,  it  almost  sufficeth  not 
to  despise  them ;  for  so  shall  a  man  observe  them  in 
others ;  and  let  him  trust  himself  with  the  rest;  for 
if  he  labor  too  much  to  express  them,  he  shall  lose 
their  grace;  which  is  to  be  natural  and  unaffected. 
Some  men's  behavior  is  like  a  verse,  wherein  every 
syllable  is  measured ;  how  can  a  man  comprehend 
great  matters,  that  breaketh  his  mind  too  much  to 
small  observations  ?  Not  to  use  ceremonies  at  all,  is  to 
teach  others  not  to  use  them  again ;  and  so  diminisheth 
respect  to  himself;  especially  they  be  not  to  be  omitted 
to  strangers  and  formal  natures ;  but  the  dwelling 
upon  them,  and  exalting  them  above  the  moon,  is 
not  only  tedious,  but  doth  diminish  the  foith  and 
credit  of  him  that  speaks;  and,  certainly,  there  is  a 
kind  of  conveying  of  effectual  and  imprinting  passages 
amongst  compliments,  which  is  of  singular  use,  5  a 
man  can  hit  upon  it.  Amongst  a  man's  peers,  a  man 
shall  be  sure  of  familiarity ;  and  therefore  it  is  good 
a  little  to  keep  state ;  amongst  a  man's  inferiors,  one 
shall  be  sure  of  reverence ;  and  therefore  it  is  good  a 
little  to  be  familiar.  He  that  is  too  mu<^h  in  any- 
thing, so  that  he  giveth  another  occasion  of  satiety, 
maketh  himself  cheap.  To  apply  one's  self  to  others, 
is  good ;  so  it  be  with  demonstration,  that  a  man 
doth  it  upon  regard,  and  not  upon  facility.  It  is  a 
good  precept,  generally  in  seconding  another,  yet  to 
add  somewhat  of  one's  own :  as  if  you  will  grant  his 
opinion,  let  it  be  with  some  distinction ;  if  you  will 
follow  his  motion,  let  it  be  with  condition ;  if  you 
allow  his  counsel,  let  it  be  with  alleging  further  re»- 

b  "  The  common  of  father.* 

e"As  one  of  us."  Henry  in.  of  France,  favoring 
the  League  formed  by  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  Cardinal 
De  Lorraine  agrainst  the  Protestants,  soon  found  that 
throug-h  the  adoption  of  that  policy  he  had  forfeited  the 
respect  of  his  suDjects. 

d  See  a  Note  to  Essay  15. 

•  Of  Castile.  She  was  the  wife  of  Ferdinand  of  Arragon, 
and  was  the  patroness  of  Coiumbus< 
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son.  Men  had  need  beware  how  they  be  too  perfect 
in  conf  pliments ;  for  be  they  never  so  sufficient  other- 
wise, their  enviers  will  be  sure  to  give  them  that  at- 
tribute, to  the  disadvantage  of  their  greater  virtues. 
It  is  loss  also  in  business  to  be  too  full  of  respect^  or 
to  be  too  curious  in  observing  times  and  opportuni- 
ties. Solomon  saith,  '^  He  that  considereth  the  wind 
shall  not  sow,  and  he  that  looketh  to  the  clouds  shall 
not  reap.'"*  A  wise  man  will  make  more  opportu- 
nities than  he  finds.  Men^s  behavior  should  be  like 
their  apparel,  not  too  straight  or  point  device,^  but 
firee  for  exercise  or  motion. 


LIII.— OF  PRAISE. 

Pbaisb  is  the  reflection  of  virtue ;  but  it  is  g&as, 
or  body,  whidi  giveth  the  reflection.  If  it  be  flrom 
the  common  people,  it  is  commonly  ialse  and  nought, 
and  rather  folio weth  vain  persons  than  virtuous:  for 
the  common  people  understand  not  many  excellent 
virtues :  the  lowest  virtues  draw  praise  from  them, 
the  middle  virtues  work  in  them  astonishment  or  ad- 
miration ;  but  of  the  highest  virtues  they  have  no 
sense  or  perceiving  at  all ;  but  shows  and  "  species 
virtutibus  similes,'**  serve  best  with  them.  Certainly, 
fame  is  like  a  river,  that  beareth  up  things  light  and 
swollen,  and  drowns  things  weighty  and  solid ;  but 
if  persons  of  qualify  and  iudgment  concur,  then  it  is 
(as  the  Scripture  saith),  "  Nomen  bonum  instar  un- 
gnenti  £ragrantis  ;"**  it  fllleth  all  round  about,  and 
will  not  easily  away  ;  for  the  odors  of  ointments  are 
more  durable  than  those  of  flowers.  There  be  so  many 
fiilse  points  of  praise^  that  a  m^n  may  justly  hold  it 
a  suspect.  Some  praises  proceed  merely  of  flattery ; 
and  if  he  be  an  ordinary  flatterer,  he  will  have  cer- 
tain common  attributes,  which  may  serve  every  man ; 
if  he  be  a  cunning  flatterer,  he  will  follow  the  arch- 
flatterer,  which  is  a  man's  self,  and  wherein  a  man 
thinketh  best  of  himself,  therein  the  flatterer  will 
uphold  him  most :  but  if  he  be  an  impudent  flatterer, 
look  wherein  a  man  is  conscious  to  himself  that  he  is 
most  defective,  and  is  most  out  of  countenance  in 
himself,  that  will  the  flatterer  entitle  him  to,  per- 
force, "  Bpretft  conscientid."*'  Some  praises  come  of 
good  wishes  and  respects,  which  is  a  form  due  in 
civility  to  kings  and  great  persons,  "  laudando  pr»- 
dpere  -^^  when  by  telling  men  what  they  are,  they 
represent  to  them  what  they  should  be;  some  men 
are  praised  maliciously  to  their  hurt,  thereby  to  stir 
envy  and  jealousy  towards  them;  *^  Pessimum  genus 
inimioorum  laudantium  ;"*  insomuch  as  it  was  a  pro- 
verb amongst  the  Grecians,  that,  "  he  that  was 
praised  to  his  hurt,  should  have  a  push'  rise  upon  his 
nose  f  as  we  say,  that  a  blister  will  rise  upon  one's 
tongue  that  tells  a  lie;  certainly,  moderate  praise, 
used  with  opportunity,  and  not  vulgar,  is  that  which 
doth  the  good.  Solomon  saith,  '^He  that  praiaeth  his 
friend  aloud,  rising  early,  it  shall  be  to  him  no  better 
than  a  curse.""    Too  much   magnifying  of  man  or 

b  The  words  in  our  version  are,  **  He  that  obeerveth  the 
wind  shall  not  sow.  and  he  that  regardeth  the  clouds  shall 
not  reap"— EccleslasteR  xi.  4. 

o  Bxact  in  the  extreme .  Point-de-vice  was  originally  the 
name  of  a  kind  of  lace  of  very  fine  pattern. 

»  **  Appearances  resembling  virtues." 

b  "  A  good  name  is  like  sweet-smelling  ointment*'  The 
words  in  our  version  are,  "Agrood  name  is  better  than 
precious  ointment"— Bcclesiastes  vli.  1. 

e  ^  Disregarding  hi*  own  conscience." 

4  **To  instruct  under  the  form  of  praise." 

•  ^The  worst  kind  of  enemies  are  those  who  flatter.*' 

f  A  pimple  filled  with  "  pus,"  or  "  purulent  matter." 
The  word  is  still  used  in  the  east  of  England. 

t  The  words  in  our  version  are,  "He  that  blesseth  his 
friend  with  a  loud  voloe,  rising  early  in  the  morning  it, 
shall  be  counted  a  curse  to  him."— Proverbs  xxvli  14. 


matter  doth  irritate  oontvadiction,  and  procure  rat} 
and  scorn.  To  praise  a  man's  self  cannot  be  deeeat, 
except  it  lie  in  rare  cases ;  Imt  to  praise  a  man's  office^ 
or  profession,  he  may  do  it  with  good  gnor,  ad 
with  a  kind  of  magnanimity.  The  cardinals  of  Rflae, 
which  are  theologues,*  and  friars,  and  schoolmcm. 
have  a  phrase  of  notable  contempt  and  scorn  toward* 
civil  business;  for  they  call  all  temporal  busincsBof 
wars,  embassages  J  udicature,  and  other  employnentN 
sbirrerie,  which  is  under-slieriffries,  as  if  they  werr 
but  matters  for  under-sheriffs  andcatchpoles;  thoui^ 
many  times  those  under  sheriflries  do  more  good 
than  their  high  speculations.  St  Paul,  when  be 
boasts  of  himself,  he  doth  oft  interlace,  "  I  speak  like 
a  fool  f^  but  speaking  of  his  calling,  he  saith,  ^  )f^- 
nificabo  apostolatum  meum."^ 


LIV.— OF  VAIN  GLORY. 

It  was  prettily  devised  of  JSsop,  the  fly  sat  npn 
the  axle-tree  of  tiie  chariot-wheel,  and  said,  ^  Whst  a 
dust  do  I  raise  I "  So  are  there  some  vain  persona 
that  whatsoever  goeth  alone,  or  moveth  upon  grcatRr 
means,  if  they  have  never  so  little  hand  in  it,  difj 
think  it  is  they  that  carry  it.  They  that  are  gloiioof 
must  needs  be  factious ;  for  all  bravery*  stands  upon 
comparisons.  They  must  needs  be  violent  to  nuJse, 
good  their  own  vaunts ;  neither  can  they  be  secret, 
and  therefore  not  effectual;  but  according  to  the 
French  proverb  *'  fieaucoup  de  bruit,  pen  de  fruit ;  ^— 
**  much  bruit,^  little  fruit."  Yet,  certainly,  there  » 
use  of  Uiis  quality  in  civil  afiairs :  where  there  ban 
opinion*^,  and  fame  to  be  created,  ^ther  of  virtue  or 
greatness,  these  men  are  good  trumpeters*  Again,  m 
Titus  Livius  notetli,  in  the  ca^  of  Antiochns  and 
the  ^tolians,  there  are  sometimes  great  ^ects  of 
cross  lies ;  as  if  a  man  that  n^otiates  between  tiro 
princes,  to  draw  them  to  join  in  a  war  against  the 
third,  doth  extol  the  forces  of  either  of  them  above 
measure,  the  one  to  the  other:  and  sometimes  he 
that  deals  between  man  and  man,  raise th  his  own 
credit  with  both,  by  pretending  greater  interest  than 
he  hath  in  either ;  and  in  these,  and  the  like  kinds, 
it  often  falls  out,  that  somewhat  is  prod  need  ol 
nothing ;  for  lies  are  sufficient  to  breed  opinion,  and 
opinion  brings  on  substance.  In  militaiy  com- 
manders and  soldiers,  vain  glory  is  an  essential 
point ;  for  as  iron  sharpens  iron,  so  by  gloiy, 
courage  sharpen^th  another.  In  cases  of  great 
terprise  upon  charge^  and  adventure,  a  compositioo 
of  glorious  natures  doth  but  life  into  business ;  and 
those  that  are  of  solid  and  sober  natures,  have  man 
of  the  ballast  than  of  the  sail.  In  fame  of  learning, 
the  flight  will  be  slow  without  some  feathen  of  os- 
tentation :  "  Qui  de  contemnendA  glori4  libros  sen- 
bunt,  nomen  suum  inscribunt^'*  Socxates,  Aristotle, 
Galen,  were  men  full  of  ostentation :  cert'iinlv.  vain 

ii  Inother  words,  to  show  what  we  call  etprU  de  eofiHu 

1  Theolofirlans. 

k  2  Cor  xi.23. 

1  **  I  will  mtLgnMy  my  apostleshlp."  He  alludes  to  itae 
words  In  Romans  xl.  IS— ^*  Inasmuch  as  I  am  the  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  I  mBgn\tf  mine  office." 

*  Vaunting,  or  boasting. 

b  Noise.    We  have  aoorresponding proveri>— **frsai  cty 

and  little  wool." 

e  A  high  or  good  opinion. 
d  By  express  command. 

•  **  Those  who  write  books  on  despising  gk>ry  set  their 
names  in  the  title-page.**  He  quotes  from  lAoero^s  **  Tn»- 
oulanse  Dlsputatlones,'*  b.  i.  c.  16,  whose  wonls  aie,  *^QmlA 
nostri  philosophl?  Nonne  In  his  llbris  ipeis,  quos  scrilNas 
de  oontemnenda  gloria,  sua  nomlna  tnacrlbunt*'— *'  Wh0 
do  our  philosophers  do?  Do  they  not.  In  those  very  booki 
which  tboy  write  on  despairing  glory,  set  their  names  is 
the  title-page?" 
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Itlory  heli>eth  to  perpetuate  a  man^  memory;  and 
virtue  was  never  so  beholden  to  human  nature,  as  it 
received  its  due  at  the  second  hand.  Neither  had 
the  fame  of  Cicero,  Seneca,  Piinius  Secundus/  borne 
her  age  so  well  if  it  had  not  been  joined  with  some 
vanity  in  themselves ;  like  unto  varnish,  that  makes 
ceiliniics  not  only  shine,  but  last.  But  all  this  while, 
when  I  speak  of  vain  glory,  I  mean  not  of  that  pro- 
perty that  Tacitus  doth  attribute  to  Mucianus, 
^'  Omnium,  quae  dixerat  feceratque,  arte  quAdam  os- 
tentator:'^  for  that^  proceeds  not  ol  vanity,  but  of 
natural  magnanimity  and  discretion;  and,  in  some 
persons,  is  not  only  comely,  but  gracious:  ibr  excusa- 
tions,'  cessions,^  modesty  itself,  well  governed,  are 
but  arts  of  ostentation ;  and  amongst  those  arts  there 
is  none  better  than  that  which  Piinius  Secundus 
speaketh  of,  which  is  to  be  liberal  of  praise  and  com- 
mendation to  others,  in  that  wherein  a  man's  self 
hath  any  perfection:  for,  saith  Pliny  very  wittily, 
"" In  commending  another,  you  do  yourself  right;'* 
for  he  that  you  commend  is  either  superior  to  yon 
in  that  you  commend,  or  inferior:  if  he  be  inferior,  if 
he  be  to  be  commended,  you  much  more ;  if  he  be 
superior,  if  he  be  not  to  be  commended,  you  much 
less/'  Glorious*  men  are  the  scorn,  of  wise  men,  the 
admiration  of  fools,  the  idols  of  parasites,  and  the 
tlaveB  of  their  own  vanntB. 


LV.-rOP  HONOR  AND  REPUTATION. 

The  winning  of  honor  is  but  the  revealing  of  a 
man's  virtue  and  worth  without  disadvantage;  for 
some  in  their  actions  do  woo  and  affect  honor  and 
reputation ;  which  sort  of  men  are  commonly  much 
talked  of,  but  inwardly  little  admired:  and  some, 
contrariwise,  darken  their  virtue  in  the  show  of  it ; 
80  as  they  be  undervalued  in  opinion.  If  a  man  per- 
form that  which  hath  not  been  attempted  before,  or 
attempted  and  given  over,  or  hath  been  achieved, 
bat  not  with  so  good  circumstance,  he  shall  pur- 
chase more  honor  than  by  affecting  a  matter  of  greater 
difficulty  or  virtue,  wherein  he  is  but  a  follower.  If 
a  man  so  temper  his  actions,  as  in  some  one  of  them 
he  doth  content  every  taction  or  combination  of  peo- 
ple, the  music  will  be  the  fuller.  A  man  is  an  ill 
husband  of  his  honor  that  entereth  into  any  action, 
the  failing  wherein  may  disgrace  him  more  than  the 
carrying  of  it  through  can  honor  him.  Honor  that 
is  gained  and  broken  upon  another  hath  the  quickest 
reflection,  like  diamonds  cut  with  facets ;  and  there- 
fore let  a  man  contend  to  excel  any  competitors  of 
his  in  honor,  in  outshooting  them,  if  he  can,  in  their 
own  bow.  Discreet  followers  and  servants  help 
much  to  reputation:  "Omnis  fama  a  domesticis  ema- 
nat."»  Envy,  which  is  the  canker  of  honor,  is  best 
extinguished  by  declaring  a  man's  self  in  his  ends, 
rather  to  seek  merit  than  fame:  and  by  attributing 

/  PUny  the  Younger,  the  nephew  of  the  elder  PUny. 
the  naturalist.  ' 

f  •*One  who  setoff  evenrthloff  he  said  and  did  with  a 
certain  skill."  Mucianus  was  an  intriguinfl:  ireneral  in 
the  times  of  Otho  and  Vltelllus.  »  «     ^™  m 

h  Namely,  the  property  of  which  he  was  speaking,  and 
not  that  mentioned  by  Tacitus. 

>  Apologies. 

k  Concessions. 

I  Boastful. 

« ,'All  fame  emanates  from  servants." 


a  man' s  successes  rather  to  Divine  providence  and 
felicity,  than  to  his  own  virtue  or  policy.  The  true 
marshalling  of  the  degrees  of  sovereign  honorary 
these :  in  the  first  place  are  "  oonditores  imperiorum,"^' 
founders  of  states  and  commonwealths;  such  as 
were  Romulus,  Cyrus,  Cssar,  Ottoman,''  Ismael :  in 
the  second  place  arc  "  legislatores,"  lawgivers;  which 
are  also  called  second  founders,  or  ^*  perpetui  prin- 
cipes,"*  because  they  govern  by  their  ordinances  after 
they  are  gone ;  such  were  Lycurgns,  Solon,  Justinian, 
Edgar,*  Alphonsus  of  Castile  the  Wise,  that  made  the 
"  Siete  Partidns  :"^  in  the  third  place  are  "  liberators," 
or*'  sal vatoreS/'> such  as  compound  the  long  miseries 
of  civil  wars,  or  deliver  their  countries  from  servitude 
of  strangers  or  tyrants;  as  Augustus  Cssar,  Vespa- 
sianus,  Aurelianus,  Theodoricus,  King  Henry  the  Sev- 
enth of  England,  King  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France : 
in  the  fourth  place  are''  propagatore8,''or  '^propugna- 
tores  imperii,"''  such  as  in  honorable  wars  enlarge  their ' 
territories,  or  make  noble  defense  against  invaders; 
and,  in  the  last  place,  are  "  patres  patriae,"*  which  reign 
justlyand  make  the  times  good  wherein  they  live;  both 
which  last  kinds  need  no  examples,  they  are  in  such 
number.  Degrees  of  honor  in  subjects  are,  first, 
"  participes  curarum,"^  those  upon  whom  princes  do 
discharge  the  greatest  weight  of  their  affairs;  their 
right  hands,  aa  we  call  them ;  the  next  are  *'  duces 
belli,"^  great  leaders ;  such  as  are  princes'  lieutenants, 
and  do  them  notable  services  in  the  wars:  the  third 
are  "gratiosi,"  favorites  such  aa  exceed  not  this 
scantling,'"  to  be  solace  to  the  sovereign,  and  harm- 
less to  the  people :  and  the  fourth,  "  negotiis  pares;"" 
such  as  have  great  places  under  princes,  and  execute 
their  places  with  sufficiency.  There  is  an  honor, 
likewise,  which  may  be  ranked  amongst  the  greatest, 
which  happeneth  rarely ;  that  is,  of  such  as  sacrifice 
themselves  to  death  or  danger  for  the  good  of  their 
country;  as; was  M.  Regulus,  and  the  two  Decii. 


LVL— OP  JUDICATURE. 

Judges  ought  to  remember  that  their  oflaoe  is  "jus 
dicere,"»  and  not  "jus  dare ;  "^  to  interpret  law,  and 
not  to  make  law,  or  give  law ;  else  wQl  it  be  like  the 

b  "  Founders  of  empires." 

c  He  alludes  to  Ottoman,  or  Othman  I.,  the  founder  of 
Jho  ^Ti^ll  2«^,'^*8^»''ff  at  Constantinople!  KSm  him 
SLT^?r^?teS.J^?J;^  ^^«  appell&loD  Of  "Otho- 

d  **  Perpetual  rulers." 

p^.,^«^*?  n  ^1^2  I*eacfiful,  who  ascended  the  throne  of 
H^fri  •«A,S"^/,«5®  ^a«  eminent  an  a  lepislator  and  a 
o/;hf^^^'i2t^,"^^''tu  Hume  considers  his  reign  -one 
Bnglll  ™hl8tol^!^  *' '^^  "^^*  with  in  the  ancient 

«,oP?®®  yf*?  ^  K^neraJ  ^collection  of  the  Spanish  laws, 
made  by  Alphonso  X.  of  Castile,  arranged  under  their 

'^r^^^'LJ^H®**;.  ^**®  ^^'•^  ^"^  commenced  by  Don  Pferdi- 
S*«-*  ^}^l^^^\h?  P"* ""  ^"^  ^  fhe  contradictory  deci- 
sions in  the  Castillan  courts  of  Justice.  It  was  divided 
into  seven  parts,  whence  its  name  "Siete  Partidas."    It 

^Kh'JS^^^^o^JSyf  ^'  become  the  law  of  CastUe  till  near^ 
eighty  years  after.  ^ 

f  '^Deliverers,"  or" preservers." 

h  "  Bxtenders'"  or  "  defenders  of  the  empire." 

>  "Fathers  of  their  country." 

h  "  Participators  in  cares." 

I  "  Leaders  in  war." 

n  Proportion,  dimensions. 

n  "Equal  to  their  duties." 

•  "To  expound  the  law." 

b  "To  make  the  law.'* 
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authority  claimed  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  which, 
under  pretext  of  exposition  of  Scripture,  doth  not 
stick  to  add  and  alt€r,  and  to  pronounce  that  which 
they  do  not  find,  and  by  show  of  antiquity  to  intro- 
duce novelty.  Judges  ought  to  be  more  learned  than 
witty,  more  reverend  tnan  plausible,  and  more  ad- 
vised than  confident.  Above  all  things,  integrity  is 
their  portion  and  proper  virtue.  "Curaed  (saith  the 
lav»^)  is  he  that  renioveth  the  landmark."  The  mis- 
layer  01  a  mere  stone  is  to  blame ;  but  it  is  the  un- 
just judge  that  is  the  capital  remover  of  landmarks, 
when  he  defineth  amiss  of  lands  and  property.  One 
foul  sentence  doth  more  hurt  than  faiany  foul  ex- 
amples ;  for  these  do  but  corrupt  the  stream,  the 
other  corrupteth  the  fountain:  so  saith  Solomon, 
^'  Pons  turbatus  et  vena  corrupta  est  Justus cadens  in, 
causal  sm\  coram  adversario.''^  The  office  of  judges 
may  have  reference  unto  the  parties  tliat  sue,  unto 
the  advocates  that  plead,  unto  the  clerks  and  minis- 
ters of  Justice  underneath  them,  and  to  the  sovereign 
or  state  above  them. 

First,  for  the  causes  or  parties  that  sue.  "  There 
be  (saith  the  Scripture)  that  turn  judgment  into 
wormwood ;  '^  and  surely  there  be,  also,  that  turn  it 
into  vinegar ;  tor  injustice  maketh  it  bitter,  and  de- 
lays make  it  sour.  The  principal  duty  of  a  judge  is 
to  suppress  force  and  fraud ;  whereot  force  is  the 
mor^  pernicious  when  it  is  open,  and  fraud  when  it 
is  dose  and  disguised.  Add  thereto  contentious  suits, 
which  ought  to  be  spewecl  out,  as  the  surfeit  of  courts. 
A  judge  ought  to  prepare  his  way  to  a  just  sentence, 
as  God  uscth  to  prepare  his  way,  by  raising  valleys 
and  taking  down  hills:  so  when  there  appeareth  on 
either  side  a  high  hand,  violent  prosecution,  cunning 
advantages  taken,  combination,  power,  great  counsel, 
then  is  the  virtue  of  a  judge  seen  to  make  inequality 
equal ;  that  he  may  paint  his  judgment  as  upon  an 
even  ground.  '*  Qui  fortiter  emungit,  elicit  sangui- 
nem  ;**'  and  where  the  wine-press  is  hard  wrought,  it 
yields  a  harsh  wine,  that  tastes  of  the  grape-stone. 
Judges  must  beware  of  hard  constructions,  and 
strained  inferences;  for  there  is  no  worse  torture 
than  the  torture  of  laws :  especially  in  case  of  laws 
penal,  they  ought  to  have  care  that  that  which  was 
meant  for  terror  be  not  turned  into  rigor:  and  that 
they  bring  not  upon  the  people  that  shower  whereof 
the  Scripture  speaketh,  "Pluet  super  eos  laqueos  -^^ 
for  penal  laws  pressed,^  are  a  shower  of  snares  upon 
the  people:  therefore  let  penal  laws,  if  they  have 
been  sleepers  of  long,  or  if  they  be  grown  unfit  for 
the  present  time,  be  by  wise  judges  confined  in  the 
execution  :  '*  Judicis  officium  est,  ut  res,  ita  tempora 
rorum^"  &c.'  In  causes  of  life  and  death,  judges 
ought  (as  far  as  the  law  permitteth)  injustice  to  re- 
,  member  mercy,  and  to  cast  a  severe  eye  upon  the  ex- 
'  ample,  but  a  merciful  eye  upon  the  person. 

Secondly,  for  the  advocates  and  counsel  that  plead. 
Patieuce'  aud  gravity  of  hearing  is  an  essential  part 

e  The  Mosaic  law.  He  alludes  to  Deuteronomy  zxvif. 
17—'*  Cursed  t)e  be  that  removeth  his  neighbor's  land- 
mark." 

•I  "  A  riffhteous  man  falling-  down  before  the  wicked  Is 
as  a  troubled  fountain  and  a  corrupt  sprinGr-"— Proverbs 
XXV.  26. 

•  Amos  V.  7—**  Ye  who  turn  Judgment  to  wormwood, 
and  l(>ave  off  rifrbteousness  In  the  earth." 

«  "Ho  who  wrinjra  the  nose  stronjrly  brlnfrs  blood." 
Proverbs  xxx.  33—"  Surely  the  churning  of  milk  brinR«th 
forth  butter,  and  the  wringlnfr  of  the  nose  brin^th  forth 
blood  :  so  the  forcing*  of  wrath  bringvith  forth  strife." 

s  "  He  will  rain  snares  upon  ttiem  "  Psalm  x1.  6— 
"Upon  the  wicked  he  shall  rain  snares,  tire,  and  brim- 
stone, and  an  horrible  tempest." 

h  Strnlnod. 

>  "  It  is  the  duty  of  a  judf^e  to  consider  not  only  the  facts 
but  the  circumstances  of  the  case." 

J  Pliny  the;  Voung-er,  Ep  B.  6,  B.  2,  has  the  observation 
— "Pfttlcntfnm.  .  .  qune  pars  magna  justlUae  est;"— 
"  Fatienco,  which  is  a  irreat  part  of  justice." 


of  justice ;  and  an  OTerspeaking  judge  is  no  wdl- 
tuned  cymbal.  It  is  no  grace  to  judge  first  to  find 
that  which  he  might  have  heard  in  due  time  fiom 
the  bar;  or  to  show  quickness  of  conceit  in  cuttiag 
off  evidence  or  counsel  too  short,  or  to  prevent  infor- 
mation by  questions,  though  pertinent.  The  pans 
of  a  judge  in  hearing  are  four:  to  direct  thef\i- 
dence;  to  moderate  length,  repetition,  or  impeiti- 
nency  of  speech ;  to  recapitulate,  select,  and  collate 
the  material  points  of  that  which  hath  been  said; 
and  to  give  the  rule,  or  sentence.  Whatsoever  b 
above  these  is  too  much,  and  proceedeth  either  of 
glory,  and  willingness  to  speak,  or  of  impatience  to 
hear,  or  of  shortness  of  memory,  or  of  want  of  a 
staid  and  equal  attention.  It  is  a  strange  thing  It 
see  that  the  boldness  of  advocates  should  pvevafl 
with  judges;  whereas  they  should  imitate  God,  ia 
whose  seat  they  sit,  who  represseth  the  presuap- 
tuous,  and  giveth  grace  to  the  modest :  but  it  it 
more  strange,  that  judges  should  have  noted  favor- 
ites, which  cannot  but  cause  multiplication  of  fea, 
and  suspicion  of  by-ways.  There  is  due  from  the 
judge  to  the  advocate  some  commendation  and 
gracing,  where  causes  are  well  handled  and  ftk 
pleaded,  especially  towards  the  side  which  obtainedi 
not ;''  for  that  upholds  in  the  client  the  repntataoi 
ot  his  counsel,  and  beats  down  in  him  the  conceit*  of 
his  cause.  There  is  likewise  due  to  the  publics 
civil  reprehension  of  advocates,  whei-e  there  appear- 
eth cunning  counsel,  gross  neglect,  slight  informa- 
tion, indiscreet  pressing,  or  an  over-bold  defense; 
and  let  not  the  counsel  at  the  bar  chop"  with  the 
judge,  nor  wind  himself  into  the  handling  of  the 
cause  anew  afler  the  judge  hath  declared  his  sen- 
tence ;  but,  on  the  other  side,  let  not  the  judfc 
meet  the  cause  half-way,  nor  give  occasion  to  tlie 
party  to  say,  his  counsel  or  proofs  were  not  heard. 

Thirdly,  for  that  that  concerns  clerks  and  minis- 
ters. The  place  of  justice  is  a  hallowed  place;  and 
therefore  not  only  the  bench  but  the  foot-pace  and 
precincts,  aud  purprise  thereof  ought  to  be  preserred 
without  scandal  and  corruption;  for,  certainly, 
"  Grapes  (as  the  Scripture  saith)  will  not  be 
gathered  of  thorns  qr  thistles;'^  neither  can  jnatke 
yield  her  fruit  with  sweetness  amongst  the  brian 
and  brambles  of  catching  and  polling"  clerks  and 
ministers.  The  attendance  of  courts  is  subject  to 
(bur  bad  instruments :  first,  certain  persons  that  an 
sowers  of  suits,  which  make  the  court  swell,  and  the 
country  pine :  the  second  sort  is  of  both  those  that 
engage  courts  in  quarrels  or  jurisdiction,  and  aienol 
truly  *'  amici  curifiB,"^  but  parasiti  curiae,-'^  in  puff- 
ing a  court  up  beyond  her  bounds  for  their  owa 
scraps  and  advantage :  the  third  sort  is  of  thoee  that 
may  be  accounted  the  left  hands  of  courts :  persoas 
that  are  full  of  nimble  and  sinister  tricks  and  shifts, 
whereby  they  pervert  the  plain  and  direct  courses  of 
courts,  and  bring  justice  into  oblique  lines  and  laby* 
rinths :  and  the  fourth  is  the  poller  and  exactcr  of 
fees:  which  justifies  the  common  resemblance  of  the 
courts  of  justice  to  the  bush,  whereunto  while  the 
sheep  flies  for  defense  in  w^eather,  he  is  sure  to  loea 
part  of  his  fleece.  On  the  other  side,  an  ancient  clerk 
skilful  in  precedents,  wary  in  proceeding,  and  under* 
standing  in  the  business  of  the  courts  is  an  exceUeat 
finger  of  a  court,  and  doth  many  times  point  the  way 
to  the  judge  himselfl 

k  Is  not  successful 

1  Makes  him  to  feel  less  confident  of  the  goodness  of  Ui 
cause 

ni  Altercate,  or  bandy  words  with  the  judge. 

n  St.  Matthew  vii.  16—''  Do  men  gather  grapes  of 
or  flirs  of  thistles." 

o  Plunderinfr. 

P  "Friends  of  the  court." 

q  '^Parasites,"  or  ^'flatterersof  the  couTt.** 
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Fourthly,  for  that  which  may  concern  the  sover- 
eigD  and  estate.  Judges  ought,  above  all,  to  remem- 
ber the  ooncluaion  of  the  Roman  Twelve  Tables,' 
'"Salufl  populi  suprema  lex  ;"*  and  to  know  that  laws, 
except  they  be  in  order  to  that  end.  are  bat  things 
captious,  and  oracles  not  well  inspired :  therefore  it 
is  a  happy  thing  in  a  state,  when  kings  and  states 
do  often  consult  with  judges ;  and  again,  when  judges 
do  often  consult  with  the  king  and  state:  the  one, 
when  there  is  matter  of  law  intervenient  in  busi- 
ness of  state;  the  other,  when  there  is  some  consid- 
eration of  state  intervenient  in  matter  of  law ;  for 
many  times  the  things  deduced  to  judgment  may  be 
^^eum'**  and  ''tuUm'*"  when  the  re&«9on  and  conse- 
quence thereof  may  trench  to  point  of  estate :  I  call 
matter  of  estate,  not  only  the  parts  of  sovereignty, 
but  whatsoever  introduceth  any  great  alteration,  or 
dangerous  precedent;  orconcemeth  manifestly  any 
great  portion  of  people :  and  let  no  man  weakly 
conceive  that  just  laws  and  true  policy  have  any  an- 
tipathy;  for  they  are  like  the  spirits  and  sinews, 
tluKt  one  moves  with  the  other.  Let  judges  'also  re- 
member, that  Solomon's  throne  was  supported  by 
lions'  on  both  sides:  let  them  be  lions,  but  yet  lions 
onderthe  throne:  being  circumspect  that  they  do 
not  check  or  oppose  any  points  of  sovereignty.  Let 
not  judges  also  be  so  ignorant  of  their  own  right, 
M  to  think  there  is  not  left  to  t)iem,  as  a  principal 
part  of  their  office,  a  wise  use  and  application  of  laws ; 
for  they  may  remember  what  the  apostle  saith  of  a 
greater  law  than  theirs :  "Noe  scimus  quia  lex  bona 
est,  modo  qnis  e&  ntatur  legitlme"i^ 


LVIL— OF  ANGER. 

To  seek  to  extinguish  anger  utterly  is  but  a  bra- 
very^  of  the  Stoics.  We  have  better  oracles:  "Be 
angry,  but  sin  not :  let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon 
yoor  anger."^  Ai^r  must  be  limited  and  confined 
DOth  in  race  &nd  in  time.  We  will  speak  first  how 
the  natural  inclination  and  habit,  ''to  be  angry,''  may 
be,  tempered  and  calmed ;  seoon^y,  how  the  particu- 
lar motions  of  anger  may  be  repressed,  or,  at  least, 
refrained  from  doing  mischief;  thirdly,  how  to  raise 
anger,  or  appease  anger  in  another. 

For  the  first,  there  is  no  other  way  but  to  meditate 
and  ruminate  well  upon  the  efiects  of  anger,  how  it 
troubles  man's  life:  and  the  best  time  to  do  this,  is 
to  look  back  npon  anger  when  the  fit  is  thoroughly  over. 
Seneca  saith  well,  "that  anger  is  like  ruin,  which 
breaks  itself  upon  that  it  falls."  The  Scripture  ex- 
horteth  us  '*to  possess  our  souls  in  patience  f^  whoso- 
ever is  out  of  patience,  is  out  of  possession  of  his  soul. 
Uen  must  not  turn  bees ; 

**  Animasque  In  vulnere  ponunt.**!! 

Anger  is  certainly  a  kind  of  baseness ;  as  it  appears 

'  Which  were  compiled  by  the  Decemvirs. 

s  '"The  safety  of  the  people  is  the  supremo  law." 

»"MJne." 

•  "Yours." 

s  He  alludes  to  1  Kings  X.  19,  3a-**The  throne  had  six 
Jteps,  and  the  top  of  the  throne  was  round  behind  :  and 
then  were  stays  on  either  side  on  the  plaoe  of  the  seat, 
and  two  lions  stood  beside  the  stays.  And  twelve  lions 
stood  there  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other  upon  the 
ftx  steps.'*  The  same  verses  are  repeated  in  1  Chronicles 
Ix.  18, 19. 

r  1  Tim.  i  S— "  Wo  know  that  the  law  is  good.  If  a  man 
ttfle it  lawfully."  ^^ 

•Aboast. 

k  Bphes.  iv.  9S.  In  our  version  it  is  thus  rendered :  "  Be 
ye  angry  and  sin  not:  let  not  tl\e  sun  go  down  upon 
yiwirwrath "  •  t-' 

c'*In  your  patience  possess  ye  your  souls."— Luke  xvi. 

.  «i  **And  leave  their  lives  in  the  wound."   The  quotation 
is^romViivirsOeorgics,  iv.  288. 


well  in  the  weakness  of  those  subjects  in  whom  it 
reigns:  children,  women,  old  folks,  sick  folks.  Only 
men  must  beware  that  they  carry  their  anger  rather 
with  scorn  than  with  fear ;  so  that  they  may  seem 
rather  to  be  above  the  injury  than  below  it;  which 
is  a  thing  easily  done,  if  a  man  will  give  law  to  him- 
self in  it. 

For  the  second  point,  the  causes  and  motives  of 
anger  are  chiefly  three:  first,  to  be  too  sensible  of 
hurt ;  for  no  man  is  angry  that  feels  not  himself  hurt ; 
and  therefore  tender  and  delicate  persons  must  needs 
be  oft  angry,  they  have  so  many  things  to  trouble 
them,  which  more  robust  natures  have  little  sense  of: 
the  next  is,  the  apprehension  and  construction  of  the 
injury  offered,  to  be,  in  the  circumstances  thereof, f\ill 
of  contempt:  for  contempt  is  that  which  putteth  an 
edge  upon  anger,  as  much,  or  more,  than  the  hurt 
itself;  and,  therefore,  when  men  are  ingenious  in 
picking  out  circumstances  of  contempt,  they  do  kin- 
dle their  anger  much :  lastly,  opinion  of  the  touch*  of 
a  man's  reputation  doth  multiply  and  sharpen  anger ; 
wherein  the  remedy  is,  that  a  man  should  have,  as 
Gonsalvo  was  wont  to  say,  "Telam  honoris  cras- 
siorem."*  But  in  all  refrainings  of  anger,  it  is  the 
best  remedy  to  win  time,  and  to  make  a  man's  self 
believe  that  the  opportunity  of  his  revenge  is  not  yet 
oome ;  but  that  he  foresees  a  time  for  it,  and  so  to 
still  himself  in  the  meantime,  and  reserve  it. 

To  contain  anger  fi:t)m  mischief,  though  it  take  hold 
of  a  man,  there  be  two  things  whereof  you  must  have 
special  caution:  the  one,  of  extreme  bitterness  of 
words,  especially  if  they  be  aculeate  and  proper  ,*•  for 
^'communia  maledfcta"*"  are  nothing  so  much;  and 
again,  that  in  anger  a  man  reveal  no  secrets ;  for  that 
makes  him  not  fit  for  society :  the  other  that  you  do 
not  peremptorily  break  off"  in  any  business  in  a  fit  of 
anger ;  but  howsoever  you  show  bittemeaS)  do  not  act 
anything  that  is  not  revocable. 

For  raising  and  appeasing  anger  in  another,  it  ia 
done  chiefly  by  choosing  of  times,  when  men  are  iio- 
wardest  and  worst  disposed  to  incense  them ;  again,, 
by  gathering  (as  we  touched  before)  all  that  you  can 
find  out  to  aggravate  the  contempt:  and  the  two- 
remedies  are  by  the  contraries;  the  former  to  tak& 
good  times,  when  first  to  relate  to  a  man  an  angry 
business;  for  the  first  impression  is  much;  and  the 
other  is,  to  sever,  as  much  as  may  he,  the  constmction 
of  the  injury  from  the  point  of  contempt;  imputing 
it  to  misunderstanding,  fear,  passioQ,  or  what  you 
will. 


LVIIL— OP  VICISSITUDE  OF  THINGS. 

Solomon  saith,  "  There  is  no  new  thing  upon  the 
earth  ;"•  so  that  as  Plato**  had  an  imagination  that  all 
knowledge  was  but  remembrance;  so  Solomon  giveth 
his  sentence,  "That  all  novelty  is  but  obli^on-* 
whereby  you  may  see,  that  the  river  of  Lethe  nm- 
neth  as  well  above  ground  as  below.  There  is  an  ab- 
struse astrologer  that  saith,  if  it  were  not  fiw  two 

•  Suseeptibi  lity  upon. 
'  "  A  thicker  covering  for  his  honor." 
tackSt^'^**  *°**  pocuilariy  appropriate  to  the  party  at- 
fc  **  Ordinary  abuse." 

♦K-?Sl?*L"*?*n*V?:  It^^'Tbe  thinir  that  hath  been,  it  i^ 
*t*n^*S**  """"^^  ^'-  *™*  **»**  ^*»*oh  is  done  is  that  whicS 
Bball  be  done:  and  there  is  no  newthingr  under  the  sun. 
Is  toere  anything  wherrof  it  may  be  said.  See,  this  i» 
new  i   It  hath  been  already,  o*old  time,  which  was  before 


us.' 


blnhisPhcedo. 

♦mSS^'®**^!.®*  ^'i^7:'lP^^^  *8  ^^  remembrance  of  former 
;?l5?Si?®*^**®''  »ball  there  be  any  remembrance  of  things 
that  are  to  come  with  those  that  shall  come  hereafter;" 
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ttunffi  that  are  constant  (the  one  is,  that  the  fixed 
stars  ever  stand  at  like  distance  one  from  another,  and 
never  come  nearer  together,  nor  go  fiirther  asunder ; 
the  other,  that  the  diurnal  motion  perpetually  keepeth 
time),  no  individual  would  last  one  moment :  certain 
it  is,  that  the  matter  is  in  a  a  perpetual  flux,  and 
never  at  a  stay.  The  great  winding-sheets  that  bury 
all  things  in  oblivion  are  two;  deluges  and  earth- 
quakes. As  for  conflagrations  and  great  droughts, 
they  do  not  merely  dispeople,  but  destroy.  Phaeton^s 
car  went  but  a  day ;  and  the  three  years*  drought  in 
the  time  of  Elias,^  was  but  particular,*  and  lert  peo- 
ple alive.  As  for  the  great  burnings  by  lightnings, 
which  are  often  in  the  West  Indies,'  they  are  but  nar- 
row ;*  but  in  the  other  two  destructions,  oy  deluge  and 
earthquake,  it  is  further  to  be  noted,  that  the  remnant 
of  people  which  happen  to  be  reserved,  are  commonly 
ignorant  and  mountainous  people,  that  can  give  no 
account  of  the  time  [post ;  so  that  the  oblivion  is  all 
one  as  if  none  had  b^n  left  If  you  consider  well  of 
the  people  of  the  West  Indies,  it  is  very  probable  that 
they  are  a  newer,  or  a  younger  people  {han  the  people 
of  the  old  world ;  and  it  is  much  more  likely  that  the 
destruction  that  hath  heretofore  been  there,  was  not 
by  earthquakes  (as  the  Egyptian  priest  told  Solon, 
concerning  the  island  of  Atlantis,  that  it  was  swal- 
lowed by  an  earthquake),  but  rather  that  it  was  deso- 
lated by  a  particular  deluge ;  for  earthquakes  are  sel- 
dom in  those  jMirts:  but  on  the  other  side,  they 
have  such  pouring  rivers,  as  the  rivers  of  Asia,  and 
AfHca,  and  Europe,  are  but  brooks  to  them.  Their 
Andes,  likewise,  or  mountains,  are  far  higher  than 
those  with  us ;  whereby  it  seems,  that  the  remnants 
of  generation  of  men  were  in  such  a  particular  del- 
uge saved.  As  for  the  observation  that  Machiavel 
hath,  that  the  jealousy  of  sects  doth  much  extinguish 
the  memory  of  things ;  traducing  Gregory  the  Great, 
that  he  did  what  in  him  lay  to  extinguish  all  heathen 
antiquities;  I  do  not  find  that  those  zeals  do  any 
great  effects,  nor  last  long ;  as  it  ajppeared  in  the  suc- 
cession of  Sabinian,^  who  did  revive  the  former  an- 
.tiquities. 

The  vicissitude,  or  mutations,  in  the  superior  globe, 
:are  no  fit  matter  for  this  present  argument.  It  may 
tbe,  Plato's  great  year,'  if  the  world  should  last  so  long, 
-would  have  some  effect,  not  in  renewing  the  state  of 
:iike  individuals  (for  that  is  the  llime^  of  those  that 
'Conceive  the  celestial  bodies  have  more  accurate  in- 
:fluences  upon  these  things  below,  than  indeed  they 
^have),  but  in  gross.  Comets,  out  of  question,  have 
likewise  power  and  effect  over  the  gross  and  mass  of 
^things;  but  they  are  rather  gazed,  and  waited  upon^ 
:in  their  journey,  than  wisely  observed  in  their  effects ; 
« especially  in  their  respective  effects;  that  is,  what 
ikind  of  comet  tor  magnitude,  color,  version  of  the 

d  1  Kings  xvii.  1— '' And  Elijah  the  Tlshblte,  who  was  of 
\fhe  inhabitants  of  Gilead,  said  unto  Abab,  As  the  Lord 
•God  of  Israel  liveth,  before  whom  I  stand,  there  shall  not 
be  dew  nor  rain  these  years  but  according  to  my  word  " 
1  Kings  xvlii.  1—*' And  it  came  to  pass  after  many  days, 
that  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Elijah,  in  the  third 
.year,f8aying.  Go,  show  thyself  unto  Ahab:  and  I  will  send 
rain  upon  the  earth.*' 

•  Confined  to  a  limited  space. 

fThewbole  of  the  oontinent  of  America  then  discov- 
ered is  included  under  this  name. 

9  Limited. 

i>  Sabinianus  of  Volaterra  was  elected  bishoppf  Rome 
on  tbe  death  of  Gregory  the  Great,  A.  D.  (KM.    He  was  of 
an  avaricious  disposition,  and  thereby  incurred  the  popu 
lar  hatred.    He  died  in  eighteen  months  after  his  elec- 
tion. 

>  This  Cicero  speaks  of  as  "  the  great  year  of  the  mathe. 
maticians,"  "On  the  Nature  of  the  Gods,"  B.  4,  ch.  20- 
By  some  it  was  supposed  to  occur  after  a  period  of  12,954 

Sears,  while  acoording  to  others,  it  was  of  25,990  years' 
uration. 
.  k  Conceit. 
I  Observed* 


beams,  placing  in  the  legion  of  heaTea,  or  lastiqg,  pn- 
ducetii  what  kind  of  effects. 

There  is  a  toy,™  which  I  have  heaid,  and  I  wooM 
not  have  it  given  over,  but  waited  upon  a  hixk. 
They  say  it  is  observed  in  the  Low  Countries  ( I  know 
not  in  what  part),  that  every  five  and  thirty  years  the 
same  kind  and  suit  of  years  and  weather  comes  aboit 
again ;  as  great  fh)st8,  great  wet,  great  dron^ts,  waa 
winters,  summers  wiib.  little  heat,  and  tbe  like ;  tai 
they  call  it  the  prime ;  it  is  a  thing  I  do  the  xalkr 
mention,' because,  computing  backwards,  I  have  Jomd 
some  concurrence. 

But  to  leave  these  points  of  nature,  and  to  oonie  t» 
men.  The  greatest  vicissitude  of  things  amoii^t 
men,  is  the  vicissitude  of  sects  and  religions :  fcyr  than 
orbs  rule  in  men's  minds  most  The  true  religioit  ii 
built  upon  the  rock ;  the  rest  are  tossed  upon  tbe 
waves  of  time.  To  speak,  therefore,  of  the  caiaasi 
new  sects,  and  to  give  some  counsel  ooncfming  thos, 
as  far  as  the  weakness  of  human  judgment  can  gbe 
stay  to  so  great  revolutions. 

When  the  religion  formerly  received  is  rent  by  dis- 
cords, and  when  the  holiness  of  the  profesBOis  of  relig- 
ion is  decayed  and  full  of  scandal,  and  withal  the 
times  be  stupid,  ignorant,  and  barbarous,  yoo  may 
doubt  the  springing  up  of  a  new  sect ;  if  then  also 
there  should  arise  any  extravagant  and  strange  spir^ 
to  make  himself  author  thereof;  all  which  points  beM 
when  Mahomet  published  his  law.  If  a  new  sect  have 
not  two  properties,  fear  it  not,  for  it  will  not  spnaA: 
the  one  is  the  supplanting  or  the  opposing  of  aotbai^ 
ity  established ;  for  nothing  is  more  popular  than  that : 
the  other  is  the  giving  license  to  pleasures  and  a  vohip- 
tuous  life :  for  as  for  speculative  heresiea  (sn<:h  as  were 
in  ancient  times  the  Arians,  and  now  the  ArminiansK* 
though  they  work  mightily  upon  m^i*s  wits,  yet  tbet 
do  not  produce  any  great  alterations  in  states:  exeeft 
it  be  by  the  help  of  civil  occasions.  There  be  tluve 
manner  of  plantations  of  new  sects:  by  the  power  of 
signs  and  miracles ;  by  the  eloquence  and  wisdom  of 
speech  and  persuasion ;  and  by  the  swojd.  For  mar- 
tyrdoms, I  reckon  them  amongst  miracles,  becataa 
they  seem  to  exceed  the  strength  of  human  nature; 
and  I  may  do  the  ^ke  of  superlative  and  admicalife 
holiness  of  life.  Surely  there  is  no  better  way  to 
the  rising  of  new  sects  and  schisms,  than  to 
abuses;  to  compound  thesmaUer  differences;  topiO" 
cc»ed  mildly,  and  not  with  sanguinaiy  persecutaou; 
and  rather  to  take  off  the  principal  authors,  by  wta- 
ning  and  advancing  them,  than  to  enrage  them  by 
violence  and  bitterness. 

The  changes  and  vicissitude  in  wars  are  many;  bm 
chiefly  in  three  things :  in  the  seats  or  stages  of  the 
war,  in  the  weapons,  and  in  the  manner  of  the  con- 
duct. Wars,  in  ancient  time,  seemed  more  to  move 
fiom  east  to  west ;  for  the  Per»ans,  AsByriaos,  Ajb- 
bians,  Tartars  (which  were  the  invadeis),  were  all 
eastern  people.  It  is  true,  the  Gauls  were  wotan; 
but  we  read  but  of  two  incursions  of  theirs:  the  ooe 
to  Gallo-(>r»cia,  the  other  to  Rome:  but  eael 
west  have  no  certain  points  of  heaven ;  and  do 
have  the  wars,  either  firom  the  east  or  west,  say  cer- 
tainty of  observation :  but  north  and  sooth  are  fixed; 
and  it  hath  seldom  or  never  been  seen  that  the  fir 
southern  people  have  invaded  the  northern,  but 
trariwise ;  whereby  it  is  manifest  that  tiie 
tract  of  the  world  is  in  nature  the  more  martial  re0oo : 
be  it  in  respect  of  the  stars  of  that  hemisphere,*  or  ol* 

m  A  curious  fancy  or  odd  conceit 

B  The  followers  of  Arminius.  or  James  Haiuieuseii,  a 
celebrated  divine  of  tbe  16th  and  17th  centuries.  Tbovigk 
called  a  heresy  by  Bacon,  his  opinions  have  been  for  two 
centuries,  and  stiU  are,  held  by  a  large  portion  of  tto 
Church  of  England. 

o  A  belief  in  astrology,  or  at  least  tbe  f  nflueDees  of  tte 
stars,  was  almost  universal  in  the  time  of  Bacon. 
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the  great  ocmtineDts  that  are  npon  the  north ;  whereas 
the  south  part,  for  aught  that  is  known,  is  almost  all 
fiea ;  or  (which  is  most  apparent)  of  the  cold  of  the 
northern  parts,  which  is  that  which,  withoat  aid  of 
discipline,  doth  make  the  hodies  hardest,  and  the 
coarage  warmest 

Upon  the  breaking  and  shiveiing  of  a  great  state 
and  empire,  yon  may  be  snre  to  have  wars ;  for  great 
empires,  while  they  stand,  do  enervate  and  destroy  the 
forces  of  the  natives  which  they  have  snbdaed,  resting 
upon  their  own  protecting  forces ;  and  then,  when  they 
fail  also  all  goes  to  rain,  and  they  become  a  prey,  so 
wns  it  in  the  decay  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  likewise 
in  the  empire  of  Almaigne,**  after  Charles  the  Great,"* 
every  bird  takins  a  feather ;  and  were  not  nnlike  to 
befall  to  Spain,  if  it  should  break.  The  great  acces- 
sions and  anions  of  kingdoms  do  likewise  stir  up  wars : 
for  when  a  state  grows  to  an  over-power,  it  is  like  a 
^reat  flood,  that  will  be  snre  to  overflow ;  as  it  hath 
been  seen  in  the  states  of  Kome,  Turkey,  Spain,  and 
others.  Look  when  the  world  hath  fewest  barbarous 
people,  but  such  as  oommonly  will  not  marry,  or 
l^nerate,  except  they  know  means  to  live  (as  it  is  al- 
most everywhere  at  this  day,  except  Tartary),  there  is 
no  danger  of  inundations  of  people ;  but  when  there 
be  great  shoals  of  people,  which  go  on  to  populate, 
'withoat  foreseeing  means  of  life  and  sustentation,  it  is 
of  necessity  that  onoe  in  an  age  or  two  they  discharge 
a  portion  of  their  people  upon  other  nations,  which 
the  ancient  northern  people  were  wont  to  do  by  lot ; 
casting  lots  what  part  should  stay  at  home,  and  what 
should  seek  their  fortunes.  When  a  warlike  state 
f^rows  soft  and  effeminate,  they  may  be  sure  of  a  war: 
lor  commonly  such  states  are  grown  rich  in  the  time 
of  their  d^enerating:  and  so  the  prey  inviteth,  and 
their  decay  in  valor  enconrageth  a  war. 

As  for  the  weapons,  it  hardly  falleth  under  rule  and 
observation :  yet  we  see  even  they  have  returns  and 
vicissitudes;  for  certain  it  is,  that  ordnance  was 
known  in  the  city  of  the  Oxidraoes,  in  India ;  and 
vras  that  which  the  Macedonians'  called  thunder  and 
lightning,  and  magic ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the 
use  of  ordnance  hath  been  in  China  fibove  two  thou- 
sand vears.  The  conditions  of  weapons,  and  their 
imiMrovements  are,  first,  the  fetching"  afkr  off;  for  that 
oatruns  the  danger,  as  it  is  seen  in  ordnance  and 
muskets;  secondly,  the  strength  of  the  perensslon, 
wherein  likewise  ordnance  do  exceed  all  arietations,' 
and  ancient  inventions ;  the  third  is,  the  commodious 
nse  of  them,  as  that  they  may  serve  in  all  weathers, 
that  the  carrriage  may  be  li^t  and  manageable,  and 
the  like. 

For  the  conduct  of  the  war :  at  the  first,  men  rested 
extremely  upon  number ;  they  did  put  the  wars  like- 
wise upon  main  force  and  valor,  pointing  days  for 
pitched  fields,  and  so  trying  it  out  npon  an  even 
match ;  and  they  were  more  ignorant  in  ranging  and 
arraying  their  battles.  After  they  grew  to  rest  upon 
number,  rather  competent  than  vast,  they  grew  to 
advantages  of  place,  canning  diversions,  and  the  like, 
and  they  grew  more  skilftil  in  the  ordering  of  their 
battles. 

In  the  youth  of  a  state,  arms  do  flourish ;  in  the 
middle  age  of  a  state,  learning ;  and  then  both  of 
them  together  for  a  time ;  in  the  declining  age  of  a 
state,  mechanical  arts  and  merohandise.  Learning 
hath  its  infancy  when  it  is  but  beginning.'and  almostf 
childish ;  then  its  youth,  when  it  is  luxuriant  andt 
jnvenile;  then  its  strength  of  years,  when  it  Is  solidi 

p  Germany. 

n  Cbariemagne. 

'  When  lead  thither  by  Alexander  the  Great 

»  Striking. 

t* Application  of  the  '^aries,"  or  batterlng-raiB 


and  reduced ;  and,  lastly,  its  old  age,  when  it  waxeth 
dry  and  exhaust ;  but  it  is  not  go^  to  look  too  long 
upon  these  turning  wheels  of  vicissitude,  lest  we  be- 
come giddy :  as  for  the  philology  of  them,  that  is  but 
a  circle  of  tales,  and  therefore  not  fit  for  this  writing. 


A  FRAGMENT  OF  AN  ESSAY  OF  FAME.* 

The  poets  make  Fame  a  monster:  they  describe 
her  in  part  finely  and  elegantly,  and  in  part  gravely 
and  sententiously ;  they  say.  Look  how  many  feath- 
ers she  hath,  so  many  eyes  she  hath  underneath,  so 
many  tongues,  so  many  voices,  she  pricks  up  so  many 
ears. 

This  is  a  flourish ;  there  follow  excellent  ]>arables ; 
as  that  she  gathereth  strength  in  going ;  that  she 
goeth  upon  Uie  ground,  and  yet  hideth  her  head  in 
the  clouds ;  that  in  the  day-time  she  sitteth  in  a 
watch-tower,  and  flieth  most  by  night;  that  she 
mingleth  things  done  with  things  not  done ;  and  that 
she  is  a  terror  to  great  cities;  but  that  which  passeth 
all  the  rest  is,  they  do  recount  that  the  earth,  mother 
of  the  giants  that  made  war  against  Jupiter,  and  were 
by  him  destroyed,  thereupon  in  anger  brought  forth 
Fame ;  for  certain  it  is,  that  rebels,  figured  by  the 
giants,  aud  seditious  fames  and  libels  are  but  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  masculine  and  feminine ;  but  now  if 
a  man  can  tame  this  monster,  and  bring  her  to  feed 
at  the  hand  and  govern  her,  and  with  her  fiy  other 
ravening  fowl,  and  kill  them,  it  is  somewhat  worth: 
but  we  are  infected  with  the  style  of  the  poets.  To 
speak  now  in  a  sad  and  serious  manner  there  is  not 
in  all  the  politics  a  place  less  handled,  and  more  wor- 
thy to  be  handled,  than  this  of  fame.  We  will  there- 
fore speak  of  these  points :  what  are  false  fisimes,  and 
what  are  true  fames,  and  how  they  may  be  best  dis- 
cerned ;  how  fames  may  be  sown  and  raised ;  how 
they  may  be  spread  and  multiplied;  and  how 
they  may  be  checked  and  laid  dead;  and  other 
things  concerning  the  nature  of  fame.  Fame  is  of  that 
foree,  as  there  is  scarcely  any  great  action  wherein  it 
hath  not  a  great  part,  especially  in  the  war.  Mncia- 
nus  undid  Vitellius  by  a  fame  that  he  scattered,  that 
Vitellius  had  in  purpose  to  remove  the  legions  of  Sy- 
ria into  Germany,  and  the  legions  of  Germany  into 
Syria;  whereupon  the  legions  of  Syria  were  infinitely 
inflamed.  Julius  Caesar  took  Pompey  unprovided, 
and  laid  asleep  his  industry  and  preparations  by  a 
fame  that  he  cunningly  gave  out,  how  Csesar's  own 
soldiers  loved  him  not ;  and  being  wearied  with  the 
wars,  and  laden  with  the  spoils  of  Gaul,  would  for- 
sake him  as  soon  as  he  came  into  Italy.  Li  via  settled 
all  things  for  the  succession  of  her  son  Tiberius,  by 
continually  giving  out  that  her  husband  Augustus 
was  upon  recovery  and  amendment ;  and  it  is  a  usual 
thing  with  the  bashaws  to  conceal  the  death  of  the 
Grand  Turk  from  the  janizaries  and  men  of  war,  to 
save  the  sacking  of  Constantinople,  and  other  towns, 
as  their  manner  is.  Themistocles  made  Xerxes, 
king  of  Persia,  post  apace  out  of  Grsecia,  by  giving  out 
that  the  Grecians  had  a  purpose  to  break  his  bridge 
of  ships  which  he  kad  made  athwart  Hellespont. 
There  be  a  thousand  such  like  examples,  and  the 
more  they  are,  the  less  they  need  to  be  repeated,  be^ 
cause  a  man  meeteth  with  them  everywhere :  there- 
fore let  all  wise  governors  have  as  great  a  watch  and 
care  over  fames,  as  they  have  of  the  actions  and  de- 
signs themselves. 


•  Thifl  fragment  was  found  among  Lord  Bacon's  papers, 
and  published  by  Dr.  Rawiey. 
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OF  A  KING. 

1.  A  KIKO 18  a  mortal  Qod  on  earth,  auto  whom 
the  liTing  God  hath  lent  hia  own  name  as  a  great 
honor;  but  withal  told  himi  he  should  die  like  a  man, 
least  he  should  be  proud  and  flatter  himself,  that 
God  hath,  with  his  name,  imparted  unto  him  his  na- 
ture also. 

2.  Of  all  kind  of  men,  God  is  the  least  beholden 
unto  them :  for  he  doth  most  for  them,  and  they  do, 
ordinarily,  least  for  him. 

3.  A  king  that  would  not  feel  his  crown  too  heavy 
lor  him,  must  wear  it  every  day ;  but  if  he  think  it 
too  light,  he  knoweth  not  of  what  metal  it  is  made. 

4.  He  must  make  religion  the  rule  of  government, 
and  not  to  balance  the  scale ;  for  he  that  casteth  in 
religion  only  to  make  tHe  scales  even/his  own  weight 
is  contained  in  those  characters  *  ""  Mene,  meue,  tekel, 
upharsin :  He  is  found  too  light,  his  kingdom  shall 
be  taken  from  him." 

5.  And  that  king  that  holds  not  religion  the  best 
.  reason  of  state,  is  void  of  all  piety  and  justice,  the 

supporters  of  a  king. 

6.  He  must  be  able  to  give  counsel  himself,  but  not 
rely  thereupon;  for  though  happy  events  justify  their 
counsels,  yet  it  is  better  that  the  evil  event  of  good 
advice  b«  rather  imputed  to  a  subject  than  a  sov- 
ereign. 

7.  He  is  the  fountain  of  honor,  which  should  not 
run  with  a  waste-pipe,  least  the  courtiers  sell  the 
water,  and  then,  as  Papists  say  of  their  holy  wells, 
it  loses  the  virtue. 

8.  He  is  the  life  of  the  law,  not  only  as  he  is  Lex- 
loquena  himself,  but  because  he  animateth  the  dead 
letter,  making  it  active  towards  all  his  subjects 
prsBtnio  et  pcpna. 

9.  A  wise  king  must  do  less  in  altering  his  laws 
than  he  may ;  for  new  government  is  ever  dangerous. 
It  being  true  in  the  body  politic,  as  in  the  corporal, 
that  omnia  aiibUa  immuialio  est  periculosa ;  and  though 
it  be  for  the  better,  yet  it  is  not  without  a  fearful  ap- 

Erehension ;  for  he  that  changeth  the  fundamental 
iws  of  a  kingdom,  thinketh  there  is  no  good  title 
to  a  crown,  but  by  conquest. 

10.  A  king  that  setteth  to  sale  seats  of  justice,  op- 
presseth  the  people;  for  he  teacheth  his  judges  to  sell 
justice,  fmd  pretio  porata  pretio  venditur  justitia. 

11.  Bounty  and  magnificence  are  virtues  very  re- 
gal, but  a  prodigal  king  is  nearer  a  tyrant  than  a 
parsimonious;  for  store  athomedraweth  not  his  con- 
templations abroad,  but  want  supplieth  itself  of  what 
is  next,  and  many  times  the  next  way.  A  king  therein 
must  be  wise,  and  know  what  he  may  justly  do. 

12.  That  king  which  is  not  feared,  is  not  loved ; 
and  he  that  is  well  seen  in  his  craA,  must  as  well 
study  to  be  feared  as  loved ;  yet  not  loved  for  fear, 
but  feared  for  love. 

13.  Therefore,  as  he  must  always  resemble  Him 
whose  great  name  he  beareth,  and  that  as  in  manifest- 
ing the  sweet  influence  of  his  mercy  on  the  severe 
stroke  of  his  justice  sometimes,  so  in  this  not  to  suf- 
fer a  man  of  death  to  live;  for,  besides  that  the  land 
doth  mourn,  the  restraint  of  justice  towardssindoth 
more  retard  the  aflection  of  love,  than  the  extent  of 
mercy  doth  inflame  it ;  and  sure,  where  love  is  [ill] 
bestowed,  fear  is  quite  lost. 

14.  His  greatest  enemies  are  his  flatterers;  for 
though  they  ever  speak  on  his  side,  yet  their  words 
still  make  against  him. 

15.  The  love  which  a  king  oweth  to  a  weal  public 
should  not  be  overstrained  to  any  one  particular ;  yet 
that  his  more  especial  favor  do  reflect  upon  some 
worthy  ones,  issomewhatlnecessary,  because  there  are 
few  of  that  capacity. 

16.  He  must  have  a  special  care  of  five  things,  if 


he  would  not  have  his  crown  to  be  bat  to  him  iwfdk 
fdicitoi. 

Fiist,  that  simulata  saacfitai  be  not  in  the  chnrdi . 
for  that  is  duplex  iniquitoM.  \ 

Secondly,  that  imttilu  mguiUts  set  not  in  tlie 
eery ;  for  that  is  inepta  miaericordia. 

Thirdly,  that  ntilia  imquUaa  keep  not  the  ezcbeqi 
for  that  is  erudele  latrocinium. 

Fourthly,  iliatfidelia  temeriiiM  be  not  hisgcnend; 
for  timt  will  briug  but  aeram  pcenitentiam. 

Fifthly,  that  iufidelia  pnideniia  be  not  hiBsecrBtaiT; 
for  that  is  anguia  atib  viridi  herba. 

To  conclude :  as  he  is  of  the  greatest  power,  so  he 
is  subject  to  the  greatest  cares,  made  the  servant  Ot 
his  people,  or  else  he  were  without  a  calling  at  all. 

He,  then,  that  honoreth  him  not  is  next  an  atheiit 
wanting  the  fear  of  God  in  his  heart. 


ON  DEATH. 

1 . 1  HATBoften  thought  upon  death,  and  I  find  it  tbs 
least  of  all  evils.  All  Uiat  which  is  past  ia  as  a  dream; 
and  he  that  hopes  or  depends  upon  time  oomi^g, 
dreams  waking.  So  much  of  our  life  aa  we  have  dis- 
covered is  already  dead ;  and  all  those  hoars  which 
we  share,  even  from  the  breasts  of  our  mothers,  ontil 
we  return  to  our  grandmother  the  earth,  are  part  ef 
our  dying  days,  whereof  even  this  is  one,  and  thaw 
that  succeed  are  of  the  same  nature,  for  we  die  dai^; 
and  as  others  have  given  place  to  us,  so  we  most  ia 
the  end  give  way  to  others. 

2.  Physicians  in  the  name  of  death  indnde  all  aoi^ 
row,  anguish,  disease,  calamity,  or  whatsoever  can  6U 
in  the  life  of  man,  either  grievous  or  unwelcome.  But 
these  things  are  familiar  unto  us,  and  we  saflfer  then 
eYery  hour;  therefore  we  die  daily,  and  I  am  older 
since  I  affirmed  it. 

3.  I  know  many  wise  men  that  fear  to  die ;  lor  the 
change  is  bitter,  and  flesh  would  refhse  to  prove  it: 
besides,  the  expectation  brings  terror,  and  that  ex- 
ceeds the  evil.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
fears  to  be  dead,  but  only  the  stroke  of  death ; 
such  are  my  hopes,  that  if  heaven  be  pleased,  and 
ture  renew  but  my  lease  for  twenty-one  yean 
without  asking  longer  days,  I  shall  be  strong  eaoqgh 
to  acknowledge  without  mourning,  that  1  waa  bcgoi- 
ten  mortal.  Virtue  walks  not  in  the  highway,  tboo^ 
she  go  per  alta ;  this  is  strength  and  the  blood  to  nr> 
tue,  to  contemn  things  that  be  desired,  and  to  neglect 
that  which  is  feared. 

4.  Why  should  man  be  in  lo%^e  with  hia  Jetten^ 
though  of  gold?  Art  thou  drowned  in  secoritj? 
Then  I  say  thou  art  perfectly  dead.  For  thou|^  tbos 
movest,  yet  thy  soul  is  buried  within  thee,  and  thy 
good  angel  either  forsakes  his  guard  or  sleeps.  Then 
is  nothing  under  heaven,  saving  a  true  friend  (wha 
cannot  be  counted  within  the  number  of  movaUea), 
unto  which  my  heart  doth  lean.  And  this  dear  free- 
dom hath  begotten  me  this  peace,  that  I  mourn  not 
for  that  end  which  must  be,  nor  spend  one  wish  to 
have  one  minute  added  to  the  uncertain  date  ol*  my 
years.  It  was  no  mean  apprehenaon  of  Lucian,  vha 
says  of  Menippus,  that  in  his  travels  through  bdl,  be 
knew  not  the  kings  of  the  earth  from  the  other  men 
but  only  by  their  louder  ciyings  and  tears,  which  were 
fostered  iu  them  through  the  remorseful  memofj  of 
the  good  days  they  had  seen,  and  the  fruitful  having 
which  they  so  unwillingly  left  behind'  them .  he  thil 
was  well  seated,  looked  back  at  his  portion,  and  urn 
loth  to  forsake  his  ihrm ;  and  others,  either  niindiag 
marriages,  pleasures,  profit  or  preferment,  desired  to 
be  excused  trom  death^s  banquet :  they  had  made  an 
appointment  with  earth,  looking  at  the  bleanogSi  not 
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the  Iiand  that  enlarged  them,  forgetting  how  nneloth- 
edly  they  came  hither,  or  with  what  naked  omamente 
tiiey  were  arrayed. 

5.  But  wei«  we  servants  of  the  precept  given,  and 
obeervers  of  the  heathens^^  rale,  memento  mori,  and 
not  become  henighted  with  this  seeming  felicity,  we 
aliould  ez^joy  it  as  men  prepared  to  lose,  and  not  wind 
up  our  thoughts  upon  so  perishing  a  fortune :  he  that 
is  not  sladdy  strong  (as  the  servants  of  pleasure),  how 
can  he  he  found  unready  to  quit  the  veil  and  false 
Tiaage  of  his  perfection  ?  The  soul  having  shaken  off 
lier  fle^,  doth  then  set  up  for  herself,  and  contemning 
thin^  that  are  under,  shows  what  finger  hath  enforced 
her ;  for  the  souls  of  idiots  are  of  the  same  piece  with 
thoee  of  statesmen,  hut  now  and  then  nature  is  at  a 
fkalt,  and  this  good  guest  of  outs  takes  soil  in  an  im- 
jierfect  hody,  and  so  is  shickened  from  showing  her 
'wonders,  like  an  excellent  musician,  which  cannot  ut- 
ter himself  upon  a  defective  instrument. 

6.  Bat  see  how  I  am  swerved,  and  lose  my  course, 
toaching  at  the  soul  that  doth  least  hold  action  with 
death,  who  hath  the  surest  property  in  this  frail  act ; 
his  style  is  the  end  <^  all  fiah,  and  the  beginning  of 
incorrupiion. 

This  ruler  of  monuments  leads  men  for  the  most 
part  out  of  this  world  with  their  heels  forward,  in  to- 
ken that  he  is  oontraiy  to  life,  which  being  obtained, 
sends  men  headlong  into  this  wretched  theatre,  where 
being  arrived,  their  first  language  is  that  of  mourning. 
Nor  in  my  own  thoughts,  can  I  compare  men  more 
fitly  to  anything  than  to  the  Indian  fig-tree,  which, 
being  ripened  to  his  frill  height,  is  said  to  decline  his 
branches  down  to  the  earth,  whereof  she  conceives 
again,  and  they  become  roots  in  their  own  stock. 

So  man,  having  derivcfd  his  being  from  the  earth, 
first  lives  the  life  of  a  tree,  drawing  his  nourishment 
as  a  plant,  and  made  ripe  for  death,  he  tends  down- 
irards,  and  is  sowed  again  in  his  mother  the  earth, 
where  he  perisheth  not,  out  expects  a  quickening. 

7.  So  we  see  death  exempts  not  a  man  from  being, 
bnt  only  presents  an  alteration ;  yet  there  are  some 
men  (I  tiiink)  that  stand  otherwise  persuaded.  Death 
tinds  not  a  worse  friend  than  an  alderman,  to  whose 
door  I  never  knew  him  welcome ;  but  he  is  an  impor- 
tanate  guest,  and  will  not  be  said  nay. 

And  though  they  themselves  shall  affirm  that  they 
are  not  within,  yet  the  answer  wiU  not  be  taken ;  and 
tiiat  which  heightens  their  feor  is,  that  i^bey  know 
they  are  in  danger  to  forfeit  their  flesh,  but  are  not 
wise  of  the  payment-day,  which  sickly  uncertainty  is 
the  occasion  that  (for  the  most  part)  ihey  step  out  of 
this  world  unfrimished  for  their  geneial  account,  and 
being  all  unprovided,  desire  yet  to  hold  their  gtsvity, 
preparing  their  souls  to  answer  in  scarlet. 

Thus  I  gather,  that  death  is  unagreeable  to  most 
citizens,  because  they  commonly  die  intestate ;  this 
being  a  rule,  that  when  their  will  is  made,  they  think 
themselves  nearer  a  grave  than  before:  now  they,  out 
of  the  wisdoms  of  thousands,  think  to  scare  destiny, 
fkom,  which  there  is  no  appeal,  by  not  making  a  will, 
or  to  live  longer  by  protestation  of  their  unwillingness 
to  die.  They  are  for  the  most  part  well  made  in  this 
world  (accounting  their  treasure  by  l^ons,  as  men  do 
devils) :  their  fortune  looks  toward  them,  and  they 
are  willing  to  anchor  at  it,  and  desire  (if  it  be  possible) 
to  pot  the  evil  day  fiir  off  from  them,  and  to  ocUoum, 
thdr  ungratefhl  and  killing  period. 

No,  these  are  not  the  raen  which  have  bespoken 
deathf  or  whose  locteare  asBored  to  entertain  a  thought 
of  him. 

8.  Death  arrives  gradous  only  to  such  as  sit  in 
darkness,  or  lie  heavy  burthened  wil^  grief  and  irons ; 
to  the  poor  Christian,  that  sits  bound  in  the  galley ;.  to 
despaiifh]  widows,  pensive  prisoners,  and  deposed 
kin^;  to  them  whose  fortune  runs  back,  and  whose  J 


spirits  mutiny:  unto  such  death  is  a  redeemer,  and 
the  grave  a  place  for  retiredness  and  rest 

These  wait  upon  the  shore  of  death,  and  waft  unto 
him  to  draw  near,  wishing  above  all  others  to  see  his 
star,  that  they  might  be  led  to  his  place;  wooing  the 
remorseless  sisters  to  wind  down  the  watch^of  their 
life,  and  to  break  them  off  before  the  hour. 

9.  But  death  is  a  dolefhl  messenger  to  a  usurer,  and 
fate  untimely  cuts  their  thread ;  for  it  is  never  men- 
tioned by  him,  but  when  rumors  of  war,  and  civil  tu- 
mults put  him  in  mind  thereof. 

And  when  many  hands  are  armed,  and  the  peace  of 
a  city  in  disorder,  and  the  foot  of  the  common  soldiers 
sounds  an  alarm  on  his  stairs,  then  perhaps  such  a  one 
(broken  in  thoughts  of  his  moneys  abroad,  and  cursing 
the  monuments  of  coin  which  are  in  his  house)  con  be 
content  to  think  of  death,  and  (being  hasty  of  perdi- 
tion) will  perhaps  hang  himself,  lest  his  throat  e^ould 
be  cut ;  provided  that  he  may  do  it  in  his  study,  sur- 
rounded with  wealth,*to  which  his  eye  sends  a  &int 
and  languishing  salute,  even  upon  the  turning  off; 
remembering  always,  that  he  have  time  and  liberty, 
by  writing,  to  depute  himself  as  his  own  heir. 

For  that  is  a  great  peace  to  his  end,  and  reconciles 
him  wonderfhlly  upon  the  point 

10.  Herein  we  ail  dally  with  ourselves,  and  are 
without  proof  of  necessity.  I  am  not  of  those,  that 
dare  promise  to  pine  away  myself  in  vain  glory,  and  I 
hold  such  to  be  but  feat  boldness,  and  them  that  dare 
commit  it,  to  be  vain.  Yet  for  my  part,  I  think  na- 
ture should  do  me  great  wrong,  if  I  should  be  so  long 
in  dying,  as  I  was  in  being  bom. 

To  si^ik  truth,  no  man  knows  the  lists  of  his  own 
patience ;  nor  can  divine  how  able  he  shall  be  in  his 
sufferings,  till  the  storm  come  (the  perfectest  virtae 
being  tried  in  action) :  but  I  would  (out  of  a  care  to 
do  the  best  business  well )  ever  keep  a  guard,  and  stand 
upon  keeping  faith  and  a  good  conscience. 

11.  And  if  wishes  might  find  place,  I  would  die  to- 
gether, and  not  my  mind  often,  and  my  body  once; ' 
that  is,  I  would  prepare  for  the  messengers  of  death, 
sickness  and  affliction,  and  not  wait  long,  or  be  at- ' 
tempted  by  the  violence  of  pain. 

Herein  I  do  not  profess  myself  a  Stoic,  to  hold  grief 
no  evil,  but  opinion,  and  a  thing  indifferent. 

But  I  consent  with  Caesar,  that  the  suddenest  pas-  *. 
sage  is  easiest,  and  there  is  nothing  more  awakens  our 
resolve  and  readiness  to  die  than  the  quieted  con- 
science, strengthened  with  opinion,  that  we  shall  be 
well  spoken  of  upon  earth  by  those  that  are  just,  and 
of  the  flEunily  of  virtae ;  the  opposite  whereof  is  a  friry 
to  man,  and  makes  even  life  unsweet 

Therefore,  what  is  more  heavy  than  evil  fame  de- 
served? Or  likewise,  who  can  6ee  worse  days,  than 
he  that  yet  living  doth  follow  at  the  ftmerals  of  his 
own  reputation? 

I  have  laid  up  many  hopes,  that  I  am  privileged 
from  that  kind  of  mourning,  and  could  wish  the  like 
peace  to  all  thoee  with  whom  1  wage  love. 

12.  I  might  say  much  of  the  commodities  that  death 
can  sell  a  man ;  but  briefly,  death  is  a  friend  of  ours ; 
and  he  that  is  not  ready  to  entertain  him,  is  not  at 
home.  Whilst  I  am,  myombition  is  not  to  fore-flow 
the  tide ;  I  have  but  so  to  make  my  interest  of  it  as  I 
may  account  for  it ;  I  would  wish  nothing  but  what 
might  better  my  days,  nor  desire  any  greater  place 
than  the  front  of  good  opinion.  I  make  not  love  to 
the  continuance  of  days,  but  to  the  goodness  of  them ; 
nor  wish  to  die,  but  refer  myself  to  my  hour,  which 
the  great  dispenser  of  all  things  hath  appointed  me; 
yet  as  I  am  frail,  and  suffered  for  the  first  fkult,  were 
it  given  me  to  choose,  I  should  not  be  eaniest  to  see 
the  evening  of  my  age;  that  extremity  of  itself  beiiig 
a  disease,  and  a  mere  return  into  infancy :  so  that  if 
perpetuity  of  life  might  be  given  me,  I  should  think  * 
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what  the  Greek  poet  said,  "Sacl),an  age  is  a  mortal 
evil.''  And  smoe  I  must  needs  be  dead,  I  require  it 
may  not  be  done  before  mine  enemies,  that  I  be  not 
stript  before  I  be  cold ;  but  before  my  friends.  The 
night  was  even  now :  but  that  name  is  lost ;  it  is  not 


now  late,  but  early.  Mine  eyes  b^n  to  ^JJaoJi^igf 
their  watch,  and.  compound  with  this  fleshlyw^E- 
nesB  for  a  time  of  perpetual  rest ;  and  I  shall  present' 
ly  be  a^  happy  for  a  few  hoom,  as  I  had  died  the  finl 
hour  I  was  bom. 


THE  WISDOM  OF  THE  MCIEITS. 


A  8EBIES  OF  MYTHOLOGICAL  FABLES.' 


PREFACE. 

Ths  earliest  antiquity  lies  buried  in  silence  and 
oblivion,  excepting  the  remains  we  have  of  it  in  sacred 
writ.  This  silence  was  succeeded  by  poetical  fiibles 
and  these,  at  length,  by  the  writings  we  now  ei^joy ; 
so  that  the  concealed  and  secret  learning  of  the 
ancients  seema  separated  ftom  the  history  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  following  ages  by  a  veil,  or  partition-wall 
of  tables,  interposing  between  the  things  that  are  lost 
and  those  that  remain.** 

Many  may  imagine  that  I  am  here  entering  upon  a 
work  of  fancy,  or  amusement,  and  design  to  use  a 
poetical  liberty,  in  explaining  poetical  fables.  It  la 
true,  &bles  in  general  are  composed  of  ductile  matter, 
that  may  be  dravm  into  great  variety  by  a  witty  talent 
or  an  inventive  genius,  and  be  delivered  of  plausible 
meanings  which  they  never  contained.  But  this  pro- 
oedure  has  already  been  carried  to  excess ;  and  great 
numbers,  to  procure  the  sanction  of  antiquity  to  their 
own  notions  and  inventions,  have  miserably  wrested 
and  abused  the  fables  of  the  ancients. 

Nor  is  this  only  a  late  or  unfrequent  practice,  but  of 
ancient  date,  and  common  even  to  this  day.  Thus 
Chrysippus,  like  an  interpreter  of  dreams,  attributed 
the  opinions  of  the  the  Stoics  to  the  poets  of  old ;  and 
the  chemists,  at  present,  more  childishly  apply  the 
poetical  transformations  to  their  experiments  of  the 
fUmaoe.  And  though  I  have  weU  weighed  and  con- 
sidered all  this,  and  thoroughly  seen  into  the  levity 
which  the  mind  indulges  for  allegories  and  allusions, 
yet  I  cannot  but  retain  a  high  value  for  the  ancient 
mythology.  And,  certainly,  it  were  very  injudicious 
to  suffer  the  fondness  and  licentiousness  of  a  few  to 
detract  from  the  honor  of  allegory  and  parable  in 
general.  This  would  be  rash,  and  almost  profane ;  for, 
since  religion  delights  in  such  shadows  and  dis^ises. 
to  abolish  them  were,  in  a  manner,  to  prohibit  all 
intercourse  betwixt  things  divine  and  human. 

Upon  deliberate  consideration,  my  judgment  is,  that 
a  concealed  instruction  and  allegory  was  originally 
intended  in  many  of  the  ancient  fEbles.    This  opinion 

»  Most  of  these  fables  are  contained  In  Ovid's  Meta- 
morpboses  and  Fasti,  and  are  fully  explained  in  Botan's 
Classical  Library  translation. 

b  Varro  distributes  the  ages  of  tbe  world  into  three 
periods;  vis.,  the  unknown,  the  fabulous,  and  tbe  histoid 
icaL  Of  the  former  we  have  no  accounts  but  In  Scrip- 
ture; for  the  second  we  must  consult  the  ancient  poets, 
such  as  Heslod,  Homer,  or  those  who  wrote  stlU  earlier, 
and  then  again  come  back  to  Ovid,  who,  in  his  meiamor- 

g noses,  seems.  In  Imitation  perhaps  of  some  ancient 
reek  poet,  to  have  Intended  a  complete  collection,  or  a 
kind  of  continued  and  connected  history  of  the  fabulous 
aire,  espeolally  with  regard  to  changes,  revolutions,  or 
traosformations. 


may,  in  some  respect,  be  owing  to  the  venenilioii  I 
have  for  antiquity,  but  more  to  otoerving  that  aooie 
fables  discover  a  great  and  evident  similitude,  rplatkn, 
and  connection  with  the  thing  they  signify,  as  well  in 
the  structure  of  the  fi^le  as  in  the  propriety  of  the 
names  whereby  the  persons  or  actors  are  chaiacteriaed ; 
insomuch,  that  no  one  could  positiYely  deny  a  aense 
and  meaning  to  be  from  the  &c8t  intooded,  and  pur- 
posely shadowed  out  in  them.  For  who  can  hear  that 
Fame,  after  the  giants  were  destroyed,  sprung  np  m 
their  posthumous  sister,  and  not  i^ply  it  to  the  damor 
of  parties  and  the  seditious  rumors  whidi  com- 
monly  fly  about  for  a  time  upon  the  quelling  of  insni^ 
rections?  Or  who  can  read  how  tiie  giant  Xyphon 
cut  out  and  cunried  away  Jupiter^  sinews — ^whieh 
Merouiy  afterwards  stole  and  again  restored  to  Jupi- 
ter—and  not  presently  observe  that  this  allegoiy 
denotes  strong  and  powerAil  rebeUiona,  which  cot 
away  fh>m  kings  their  sinews,  both  of  mon^  and 
authority ;  and  that  the  way  to  have  them  restored  is 
by  lenity,  affistbility,  and  prudent  edicts,  which  soon 
reconcile,  and  as  it  were  steal  upon  the  aflfectioiia  ol 
the  subject  ?  Or  who,  upon  hearing  that  memoiafale 
expedition  of  the  gods  against  the  giants,  when  the 
braying  of  Silenns's  ass  greatly  •contributed  in  pnttiiig 
the  giants  to  flight,  does  not  dearly  oonceive  that  this 
direSbly  points  at  the  monstrous  enterprises  of  rebel- 
lious subjects,  which  are  frequently  frustrated  and 
disiqppointed  by  vain  fears  and  empty  rumors? 

Again,  the  confbrmity  and  purport  of  the  names  is 
frequently  manifest  and  self-evident.  Thas  Meti8» 
the  wife  of  Jupiter,  plainly  signifies  counsel ;  Tjrphon, 
swelling ;  Pan,  universality ;  Nemesis,  revenge,  &c 
Nor  is  it  a  wonder,  if  sometimes  a  piece  of  history  or 
other  things  are  introduced,  by  way  of  omament ;  or 
if  the  times  of  tine  action  are  confounded;  or  if  part 
of  one  &ble  be  tacked  to  another;  or  if  the  alleigoiy 
be  new  turned ;  for  all  this  must  necessarily  hi^|Ma 
as  the  &bles  were  the  inventions  of  men  who  Urtd  in 
difi^rent  ages  and  had  different  views ;  some  of  them 
being  ancient,  others  more  modem;  some  haTing  aa 
eye  to  natural  philosophy,  and  others  to  morali^  or 
civil  policy. 

It  may  pass  for  a  fiurther  indication  of  a  conoealed 
and  secret  meaning,  that  some  of  these  fables  ansa 
absurd  and  idle  in  their  narration  as  to  show  and 
proclaim  an  allegory,  even  afieir  off.  A  &ble  tfail 
carries  probability  with  it  may  be  supposed  invented 
for  pleasure,  or  in  imitation  of  history ;  but  those 
that  could  never  be  conceived  or  related  in  this  way 
must  surely  have  a  different  use.  For  eiample,  whil 
a  monstrous  fiction  is  this,  that  Jupiter  should  tries 
Metis  to  wife,  and  as  soon  as  he  found  her  prcgnaat 
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eat  lier  np,  whereby  he  also  oonceiTed,  and  oat  of  his 
head  brought  forth  Palhis  armed.  Certainly  no  mor> 
tal  could,  bat  for  the  sake  of  the  moral  it  coaches,  in- 
vent each  an  absurd  dream  as  this,  so  much  oat  of 
tlie  road  of  thought! 

But  the  argument  of  most  weight  with  me  is  this, 
that  many  of  these  &bles  by  no  means  appear  to  have 
been  invented  by  the  persons  who  relate  and  divulge 
them,  whetiier  Homer,  Hesiod,  or  others ;  for  if  I 
"were  assured  they  first  flowed  from  those  later  times 
and  authors  that  transmit  them  to  us,  I  should  never 
expect  anything  singularly  great  or  noble  from  such 
an  origin.  But  whoever  attentively  considers  the 
thin£,  will  find  that  these  &ble6  are  delivered  down 
and  related  by  those  writers,  not  as  matters  then  first 
invented  and  proposed,  but  as  things  received  and 
embraced  in  earlier  ages.  Besides,  as  they  are 
differently  related  by  writers  nearly  of  the  same  ages, 
it  ia  easily  perceived  that  the  relators  drew  from  the 
common  stock  of  ancient  tradition,  and  varied  but  in 
XK>int  of  embellishment,  which  is  their  own.  And 
tills  principally  raises  my  esteem  of  these  &bles, 
-vrhicdi  I  receive,  not  as  the  product  of  the  age,  or  in- 
vention of  the  po^ts,  but  as  sacred  relics,  gentle 
whispers,  and  the  breath  of  better  times,  that  from 
the  toklitions  of  more  ancient  nations  came,  at  length, 
into  the  flutes  and  trumpets  of  the  Greeks.  But  if 
any  one  shall,  notwithstanding  this,  contend  that 
allegories  are  always  adventitious,  or  imposed  upon 
ancient  fiibles,  and  no  way  native  or  genuinely  con- 
tained in  them,  we  might  here  leave  him  undisturbed 
in  that  gravity  of  judgment  he  affects  (though  we 
cannot  help  accounting  it  somewhat  dull  and  phleg- 
matic), and  if  it  were  worth  the  trouble,  proceed  to 
another  kind  of  argument. 

Men  have  proposed  to  answer  two  different  and 
contrary  ends  by  the  use  of  i>arable ;  for  parables 
serve  as  well  to  instruct  or  illustrate  as  to  wrap  up 
and  envelop,  so  that  though,  for  the  present,  we  drop 
the  concealed  use,  and  suppose  the  ancient  fables  to 
he  vagaCf  undeterminate  things,  formed  for  amuse- 
ment, still  the  other  use  must  remain,  and  can  never 
he  given  up.  And  every  man,  of  any  learning,  mast 
readily  allow  that  this  method  of  instructing  is  grave, 
sober,  or  exceedingly  usefbl,  and  sometimes  nec- 
essary in  the  sciences,  as  it  opens  an  easy  and  familiar 
passage  to  the  human  understanding,  in  all  new  dis- 
coveries that  are  abstruse  and  out  of  the  road  of  vul- 
gar opinions.  Hence,  in  the  Arst  ages,  when  such  in- 
ventions and  conclusions  of  the  human  reason  as  are 
now  trite  and  common  were  new  and  little  known, 
all  things  abounded  with  fables,  parables,  similes, 
comparisons,  and  allusions,  which  were  not  intended 
to  conceal,  but  to  inform  and  teach,  whilst  the  minds 
of  men  continued  rude  and  unpractised  in  matters  of 
sabtilty  and  speculation,  or  even  impatient,  and  in  a 
manner  uncai»ble  of  receiving  such  tilings  as  did  not 
directly  fkVL  under  and  strike  the  senses.  For  as 
hieroglyphics  were  in  use  before  writing,  so  were 
parables  in  use  before  arguments.  And  even  to  this 
day,  if  any  man  would  let  new  .  li^t  in  upon  the 
human  understanding,  and  conquer  prejudice,  with- 
out raising  contests,  animosities,  opposition,  or  dis- 
torbanoe,  he  must  still  go  in  the  same  path,  and  have 
recourse  to  the  like  method  of  allegory,  metaphor, 
and  ailusion. 

To  conclude,  the  knowledge  of  the  early  ages  was 
either  great  or  happy ;  great,  if  they  by  design  made 
this  use  of  trope  and  figure;  happy,  if^  whilst  they 
had  other  views,  they  Afforded  matter  and  occasion 
to  such  noble  contemplations.  Let  either  be  the 
case,  our  jMdns,  jwrhape,  will  not  be  misemployed, 
whether  we  illustrate  antiquity  or  things  them- 
aelvea 

The  like  indeed  has  been  attempted  by  others;  but 


to  speak  ingenuously,  their  great  and  voioniinoas 
labors  have  idmost  destroyed  the  energy,  the  efficacy 
and  grace  of  the  thing,  whilst,  being  unskilled  in 
nature,  and  their  learning  no  more  than  that  of  com- 
mon-place, Ihey  have  applied  the  sense  of  the  para^ 
bles  to  certain  general  and  vulgar  matters,  without 
reaching  to  their  real  purport,  genuine  interpreta- 
tion, and  fhll  depth.  For  myself,  therefore,  I  expect 
to  appear  new  in  these  common  things,  becanse, 
leaving  untouched  such  as  are  sufficiently  plain  and 
open,  I  shall  drive  tmly  at  those  that  are  eUher  deep 
or  rich. 


L— CASSANDRA,  OB  DIVINATION. 

SXPi:«AINEO  OF  TOO  FBBB  AND  UNSEASONABLB 

ADVICB. 

The  Poets  relate,  that  Apollo,  fidling  in  love  with 
Cassandra,  was  still  deluded  and  put  off  by  her,  yet 
fed  with  hopes,  till  she  had  got  fi^m  him  the  gift  of 
prophecy ;  and  having  now  obtoined  her  end,  she 
flatly  rejected  his  suit.  Apollo,  unable  to  recall  his 
rash  gift,  ^et  enraged  to  be  outwitted  by  a  giri,  an- 
nexed this  penalty  to  it,  that  though  she  should 
always  prophecy  true,  she  should  never  be  believed ; 
whence  her  divinations  weie  always  slighted,  even 
when  she  again  and  again  predicted  the  ruin  of  her 
country. 

EZPLAKATION.— This  fable  seems  invented  to  ex- 
press the  insignificance  of  unseasonable  advice.  For 
they  who  are  conceited,  strbbom,  or  intractable,  and 
listen  not  to  the  instructions  of  Apollo,  the  god  of 
harmony,  so  as  to  leam  and  observe  the  modulations 
and  measures  of  affairs,  the  sharps  and  flats  of  dis- 
course, the  difference  between  Judicious  and  vulgar 
ears,  and  the  proper  times  of  speech  and  silence,  let 
them  be  ever  so  intelligent,  and  ever  so  firank  of  their 
advice,  or  their  counsels  ever  so  good  and  just,  yet 
all  their  endeavors,  either  of  persuasion  or  force,  are 
of  little  significance,  and  rather  hasten  the  ruin  of 
those  they  advise.  But,  at  last,  when  the  calamitous 
event  has  made  the  sufferers  feel  the  effect  of  their 
neglect,  they  too  late  reverence  their  advisers,  as 
deep,  foreseeing,  and  faithftil  prophets. 

Of  this  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  in  Cato  of 
Utica,  who  discovered  afar  off,  and  long  foretold,  the 
approaching  ruin  of  his  country,  both  in  ^e  first 
conspiracy,  and  as  it  was  prosecuted  in  the  civil  war 
between  Ciesar  and  Pompey,  yet  did  no  good  the 
while,  but  rather  hurt  the  commonwealth,  and  hur- 
ried on  its  destruction,  which  Cicero  wisely  observed 
in  these  words:  "Cato,  indeed,  judges  excellently, 
but  prejudices  the  state;  for  he  speaks  as  in  the 
commonwealth  of  Plato,  and  not  as  in  the  dr^gs  of 
Romulus." 


II.— TYPHON,  OB  A  REBEL. 

EXPLAINED  OF  BEBELLION. 

Thb  fable  runs,  that  Juno,  enraged  at  Jupiter's 
bringing  forth  Pallas  without  her  assistance,  inces- 
santly solicited  all  the  gods  and  goddesses,  that  she 
might  produce  without  Jupiter :  and  having  by  vio- 
lence and  importunity  obtained  the  grant,  she  struck 
the  earth,  and  thence  immediately  sprung  upTyphon, 
a  huge  and  dreadful  monster,  whom  she  committed 
to  the  nursing  of  a  serpent  As  soon  as  he  was 
grown  up,  this  monster  waged  war  on  Jupiter,  and 
taking  him  prisoner  in  the  battle,  carried  him  away 
on  his  shoulders,  into  a  remote  and  obscure  quarter : 
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and  there  cutting  ont  the  sinews  of  his  hands  and 
feet,  he  bore  them  off,  leaving  Jnpiter  behind  miser* 
ably  maimed  and  mangled. 

But  Mercory  afterwards  stole  these  sinews  from 
T^hon,  and  restored  them  to  Jnpiter.  Hence,  re- 
eoyering  his  strength,  Jupiter  again  pursues  the 
monster;  first  wounds  him  with  a  stroke  of  his 
thunder,  when  serpents  arose  from  the  blood  of  the 
wound :  and  now  the  monster  being  dismayed,  and 
taking  to  flight,  Jupiter  next  darted  Mount  ^tna 
upon  him,  and  crushed  him  with  the  weight. 

Explanation. — This  fable  seems  designed  to  ex- 
press the  various  fifttes  of  kings,  and  the  turns  that 
rebellions  sometimes  take,  in  kingdoms.  For  princes 
may  be  justly  este^ned  married  to  their  states,  as 
Jupiter  to  Juno :  but  it  sometimes  happens,  that, 
bem^  depraved  by  long  wielding  of  the  sceptre,  and 
growing  tyrannical,  they  would  engross  all  to  them- 
selves; and  slighting  the  counsel  of  their  senators 
and  nobles,  conceive  by  themselves ;  that  is,  govern 
according  to  their  own  arbitnuy  will  and  pleasure. 
This  inflames  the  people,  and  makes  them  endeavor 
to  create  and  set  up  some  head  of  their  own. 
Such  designs  are  generally  set  on  foot  by  the  secret 
motion  and  instigation  of  the  peers  and  nobles,  under 
whose  connivance  the  common  sort  are  prepared  for 
rising :  whence  proceeds  a  swell  in  the  state,  which 
is  appositely  denoted  by  the  nursing  of  Typhon. 
This  growing  posture  of  affairs  is  fed  by  the  natural 
depravity,  and  malignant  dispositions  of  the  vulgar, 
which  to  kings  is  an  envenomed  serpent.  And  now 
the  disaffected,  uniting  their  force,  at  length  break 
out  into  open  rebellion,  which,  producing  inflnite 
mischief,  both  to  prince  and  people,  is  represented 
\xy  the  horrid  and  multiplied  deformity  of  Typhon, 
with  his  hundred  heads,  denoting  the  divided 
power ;  his  flaming  mouths,  denoting  fire  and  devas- 
tation; his  girdles  of  snakes,  denoting  sieges  and 
destruction;  his  iron  hands, slaughter  and  cruelty; 
his  eagle's  talons,  rapine  and  plunder;  his  plumed 
body,  perpetual  rumors,  contradictory  accounts,  etc 
And  sometimes  these  rebellions  grow  so  high,  that 
kings  are  oblig^,  as  if  carried  on  the  backs  of  the 
rebds,  to  quit  the  throne,  and  retire  to  some  remote 
and  obscure  part  of  their  dominions,  with  the  loss  of 
their  ^inews,  both  of  money  and  majesty. 

But  if  now  they  prudently  bear  this  reverse  of  for- 
tune, they  may,  in  a  short  time,  by  the  assistance  of 
Mercury,  recover  their  sinews  again ;  that  is,  by  be- 
coming moderate  and  affable ;  reconciling  the  minds 
and  affections  of  the  people  to  them,  by  gracious 
speeches,  and  prudent  proclamations,  which  will  win 
over  the  subject  cheerfully  to  afford  new  aids  and 
supplies,  and  add  fresh  vigor  to  authority.  But  pru- 
dent and  wary  princes  here  seldom  incline  to  try 
fortune  by  a  war,  yet  do  their  utmost,  by  some  grand 
exploit^  to  crush  the  reputation  of  the  rebels:  and 
if  the  attempt  succeeds,  the  rebels,  conscious  of  the 
wound  received,  and  distrustfld  of  their  cause,  first 
betake  themselves  to  broken  and  empty  threats, 
like  the  hissings  of  serpents;  and  next,  when  mat- 
ters are  grown  desperate,  to  flight.  And  now, 
when  they  thus  begin  to  shrink,  it  is  safe  and  sea- 
sonable for  kings  to  pursue  them  with  their  forces, 
and  the  whole  strength  of  the  kingdom  ;  thus  effect- 
ually quashing  and  suppressing  them,  as  it  were  by 
the  weight  of  a  mountain. 

ni.— THE  CYCLOPS,  OR  THE  MINISTERS. 

OF  TERROR. 
EXPLAINED  OF    BASE  COUBT  OFFICERS 

It  is  related  that  the  Cyclops,  for  their  savageness 
and  cruelty,  were  by  Jupiter  flrst  thrown  into  Tar- 
tarus, aod  there  condemned  to  perpetual  imprison* 


ment:  but  that  afterwards,  Tellus  pexsoaded  Jnpilei 
it  would  be  for  his  service  to  release  them,  and  em- 
ploy  them  in  foiging  thunderbolts.  This  he  accord- 
ingly did ;  and  they,  with  unwearied  pains  and  dili- 
gence, hammered  out  his  bolts,  and  other  inBtmmeDta 
of  terror,  with  a  frightfril  and  continual  din  of  the 
anvil. 

It  happened  long  after,  that  Jupiter  was  displeased 
with  u£iaculapiu8,  the  son  of  Apollo,  for  having,  by 
the  art  of  medicine,  restored  a  dead  man  to  life :  but 
concealing  his  indignation,  because  the  actkm  in 
itself  was  pious  and  illustrious,  he  secretly  incensed 
the  Qydops  against  him,  who,  without  remorae,  pra- 
sently  slew  him  with  their  thunderbolts :  in  revenge 
whereof,  Apollo,  with  Jupiter's  connivance,  shot 
them  all  dead  with  his  arrows. 

ExPLANATiON.>-This  iable  seems  to  point  at  the 
behavior  of  princes,  who,  having  cruel,  bloody,  and 
oppressive  ministers,  first  punish  and  displace  them ; 
but  afterwards,  by  the  advice  of  Tellus,  that  is,  some 
earthly-minded  and  ignoble  person,  employ  them 
again,  to  serve  a  turn,  when  there  is  occanon  for 
cruelty  in  execution,  or  severity  in  exaction:  but 
these  ministers  being  base  in  their  nature,  whet  by 
their  former  disgrace,  and  well  aware  of  what  is  ex- 
pected frt>m  them,  use  double  diligence  in  their 
office ;  till,  proceeding  unwarily,  and  over-eager  to 
gain  lavor,  they  sometimes,  from  the  private  noda^ 
and  ambiguous  orders  of  their  prince,  perform  some 
odious  or  execrable  action :  When  princes,  to  decline 
the  envy  themselves,  and  knowing  they  shall  never 
want  such  tools  at  their  back,  drop  them,  and  give 
them  up  to  the  friends  and  followers  of  the  ix\jured 
person ;  Uius  exposing  them,  as  sacrifices  to  revenge 
and  popular  odium :  whence  with  great  applause, 
acclamations,  and  good  wishes  to  the  prince  these 
miscreants  at  last  meet  with  their  desert. 


IV.— NARCISSUS,  OR  SELF-LOVE. 

NABCissua  is  said  to  have  been  extremely  beaootip 
All  and  comely,  but  intolerably  proud  and  dwdainihl ; 
so  that,  pleased  with  himself;  and  scorning  the  warid, 
he  lead  a  solitary  life  in  the  woods ;  hunting  <Mily  with 
a  few  followers,  who  were  his  professed  admircn, 
amongst  whom  the  nymph  Echo  was  his  cooBtant 
attendant  In  this  method  of  life  it  was  once  hia  firta 
to  ^proach  a  dear  fountain,  where  he  laid  hiwiBhlf 
down  to  rest,  in  the  noonday  heat;  when,  beholdnK 
his  image  in  the  water,he  fell  into  such  a  raptnie  and 
admiration  of  himself,  that  he  could  by  no  meana  ba 
got  away,  but  remained  continually  fixed  and  ga»> 
ing,  till  at  length  he  was  turned  into  a  flower,-  of  hk 
own  name,  which  appears  early  in  the  spring,  and  m 
consecrated  to  the  mfemal  deitie8|  Pluto,  Pnaeipais^ 
and  the  Furies. 

Explanation.— This  &ble  seems  to  paint  tfaa 
behavior  and  fortune  of  those,  who,  for  th<ar  beauty, 
or  other  endowments,  wherevrith  nature  ( withcait  wmf 
industiy  of  their  own)  has  graced  and  adorned  thos, 
are  extravagantly  fond  of  themselvea :  for  meo  of  aodi 
a  disposition  generally  afiect  retirement,  and  afascBoa 
from  public  afiairs;  as  a  life  of  business  must  neoea- 
sarily  subject  them  to  many  neglects  and  CQiitemplii» 
which  might  disturb  and  rufile  their  minds :  wbcBca 
such  perscms  commonly  lead  a  aolitaiy,  pnvate,  and 
shadowy  life ;  see  little  company,  and  those  on^  snck 
as  higUy  admire  and  reverence  them;  or,  l&ie  aa 
echo,  assent  to  all  they  say. 

And  they  who  are  depraved,  and  rendered 
fonder  of  Oiemselves  by  this  custom,  grow  astiai 
indolent,  inactive,  and  perfectly  stupid.  The 
dssQB,  a  spring  flower,  is  an  etegant  embiein  of  tUi' 
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kemper,  which  at  fint  flonriahes,  and  ia  talked  of,  bat 
irtiea  ripe,  frnstratea  the  expectation  oonoeived  of  it 
And  that  this  flower  ahonld  be  sacred  to  the  infer- 
m1  powen,  caniea  oat  the  aUoaioii  atiU  fiuther; 
bectofle  men  of  this  hamor  are  perfectly  oseleas  in  all 
MspectB:  for  whatever  yields  no  firoit,  bat  panes,  and 
»iioiiiore,likethewayof  aahipin  the  sea,  was  by 
jie  andentB  consecrated  to  the  inibmal  shadss  and 
^owen. 

V.-THE  RIVER  STYX,  OR  LEAGUES. 

tZFLAINSD    OF     NEC1CS8ITY,    IN    THE    OATHS    OB 
SOLEMN  LEAGUES  OF  PRINCES. 

The  only  solemn  oath,  by  which  the  gods  irreyocar 
1^  obliged  themselves,  is  a  well-known  thing,  and 
Mik«  a  part  of  many  ancient  fiiMes.  To  this  oath 
he^  did  not  invoke  any  celestial  divinity,  or  divine 
ttribate,  bat  only  called  to  witness  the  river  Styx ; 
riiich,with  many  meanders,  sonoands  the  infernal 
giirt  of  Dia.  For  this  form  alone,  and  none  bat  this, 
tiB  held  inviolable  and  obligatory:  and  the  panish- 
Kntof&bifyingit,  wasthat  dreaded  one  of  being 
idaded,  for  a  certain  namber  of  years,  the  table  of 
he  gods. 

Explanation. — ^This  fiible  seems  invented  to 
how  the  natare  of  the  compacts  and  coniederBciea 
f  prinoes ;  whidi,  though  ever  so  solemnly  and  relig- 
nsly  sworn  to,  prove  bat  little  the  more  binding  for 
;:  aothat  oaths  in  this  case  seem  used,  rather  ibr 
6eoram,  repatation,  and  ceremony,  than  for  fidelity, 
Kiiri1y,aad  efibctoating.  And  thoogh  these  oaths 
icn  strengthened  with  the  bonds  of  affinity,  which 
ft  the  links  and  ties  of  natare,  and  again,  by  mntual 
vriees  and  good  offices,  ^et  we  see  idl  this  will  gen- 
Bdfygive  way  to  ambition,  convenience,  and  the 
Unt  of  power :  the  rather,  becanse  it  is  easy  for 
rinees,  under  varioas  spedoas  pretences,  to  defend. 
iniifle,  and  .conceal  their  ambitioas  desires,  and 
Mnoerity ;  having  no  jadge  to  call  them  to  aocoant. 
here  is,  however,  one  true  and  proper  confirmation 
r their  fiuth,  though  no  celestial  divinity ;  bat  that 
Rat  divinity  of  princes,  Necessity;  or,  the  danger  of 
bstste;  and  the  secaring  of  advantage. 
Hus  necessity  is  elegantly  represented  by  Styx,  the 
tel  river,  that  can  never  be  crossed  back.  And  this 
(ity  it  was,  which  Iphicrates  the  Athenian  invoked 
I  making  a  leagne:  and  because  he  roundly  aad 
pealy  avows  what  meet  others  studioosly  conceal,  it 
lay  be  proper  to  give  his  own  words.  Observing 
lat  the  Laoedaemonians  were  inventing  and  propoa- 
)g  a  variety  of  securities,  sanctions,  and  bonds  of 
liaooe,  he  interrupted  them  thus:  ''There  may 
deed,  my  Mends,  be  one  bond  and  means  of  secur- 
)r  between  na ;  and  that  is,  for  you  to  demonstrate 
m  have  delivered  into  our  hands,  such  things  as 
lat  if  yoa  had  the  greatest  desire  to  hurt  as  you 
nld  not  be  able."  Therefore,  if  the  power  of 
ilBoding  be  taken  away,  or  if  by  a  breach  of  compact, 
leie  be  danger  of  destruction  or  diminution  to  the 
ate  or  tribate,  then  it  is  that  covenants  will  be 
lified,  and  oonfirmed,  as  it  were  by  the  Stygian 
ith,  whilst  there  remains  an  impending  danger  of 
nag  prohilMted  and  excluded  tlie  banquet  of  the 
tda;  by  which  expression  the  ancients  denoted 'the 
Kbta  und  prerogatives,  the  affluence  and  the  felici- 
%  of  empire  and  dominion. 


VI.— PAN,  OR  NATURE. 

EXPLAINED  OP  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Tte  aodents  have,  with  great  exactness,  delineated 
Hvenal  natare  under  the  person  of  Pan.  They 
avehis  origin  doabtftil;  some  asserting  him  the  son 

•  Homer's  Hymn  to  Pan. 


of  Mercury,  and  others  the  common  offiipring  of  all 
Ptoelope's  suitoxs.  The  latter  supposition  doubtless 
occasioned  some  later  rivals  to  entitle  this  ancient 
fiUt>le  Penelope;  a  thing  frequently  practised  when 
the  earlier  relations  are  applied  to  more  modem  char- 
acters and  persons,  though  sometimes  vrith  great  ab* 
sordity  and  ignorance,  as  in  the  present  case ;  for  Pan 
was  one  of  the  ancieutest  gods,  and  long  before  the 
time  of  Ulysses ;  besides,  Penelope  was  venerated  by 
antiquity  for  her  matronal  chastity.  A  third  sort  will 
have  him  the  iaaue  of  Jupiter  and  Hybris,  that  is,  Re- 
proach. But  whatever  his  origin  was,  the  Destinies 
are  allowed  his  sisters. 

He  is  described  by  antiquity,  with  pyramidal  horns 
reaching  up  to  heaven,  a  rough  and  shaggy  body,  a 
very  long  beard,  of  a  biform  fl(pire,  human  above,  half 
brute  below,  ending  in  goat%  feet.  His  arms,  or  en- 
signs of  power,  are,  a  pipe  in  his  left  hand,  composed 
of  seven  reeds ;  in  his  right  a  crook ;  and  he  wore  for 
his  mantle  a  leopard's  skin. 

His  attributes  and  titles  were  the  god  of  hunters, 
shepherds,  and  all  the  rural  inhabitants;  president  of 
the  mountains ;  and,  after  Mercury,  the  next  messen- 
ger of  the  gods.  He  was  also  held  the  leader  and 
ruler  of  the  Nymphs,  who  continually  danced  and 
frisked  about  him,  attended  with  the  Sa^^and  their 
elders,  the  Sileni.  He  had  also  the  power  of  striking 
terrors,  espedaily  such  as  were  vain  and  superstitious ; 
whence  they  came  to  be  called  panic  terrors.^ 

Few  actions  are  recorded  of  him,  only  a  principal 
one  is,  that  he  challenged  Cupid  at  wrestling,  and  was 
worsted.  He  also  catdied  the  giant  l^^on  in  a  net, 
and  held  him  fiist  They  rela^  farther  of  him,  that 
when  Ceres,  growing  disconsolate  for  the  rape  of  Pros- 
erpine, hid  herself,  and  all  the  gods  took  tiie  utmost 
pains  to  find  her,  by  going  out  different  ways  for  tJiat 
purpose.  Pan  only  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  her, 
as  he  was  hunting,  and  discovered  her  to  the  rest.  He 
likewise  had  the  assurance  to  rival  Apollo  in  music ; 
and  in  the  Judgment  of  Midas  was  preferred ;  but  the 
judge  had,  thoogh  with  great  privacy  and  secrecy,  a 
pair  of  asi's  ears  fiistened  on  him  for  his  sentence.* 

There  is  very  little  said  of  his  amours; which  may 
seem  strange  among  such  a  multitade  of  gods,  so  pro* 
ftisely  amorous.  He  is  only  reported  to  have  beoi 
very  fond  of  Echo,  who  was  also  esteemed  his  wife ; 
and  one  nymph  more,  called  Syrinx,  with  the  love  of 
whom  Cupid  inflamed  him  for  his  insolent  challenge ; 
so  he  is  reported  once  to  have  solicited  the  moon  to 
accompany  him  apart  into  the  deep  woods. 

Lastly,  Pan  had  no  descendant,  which  also  is  a  won- 
der, when  the  male  gods  were  so  extremely  prolific ; 
only  he  was  the  reputed  father  of  a  servant-girl  called 
lambe,  who  used  to  divert  strangers  with  her  ridica- 
lous  prattling  stories. 

This  fable  is  perhaps  the  noblest  of  all  antiquity, 
and  pregnant  with  the  mysteries  and  secrets  of  nature. 
Pan,  as  the  name  imports,  represents  the  universe, 
about  whose  origin  there  are  two  opinions,  viz.,  that 
it  either  sprung  ftom  Mercury,  that  ia,  the  divine 
word,  according  to  the  Scriptures  and  philosophical 
divines,  or  from  the  confVised  seeds  of  things.  For 
they  who  allow  only  one  beginning  of  all  things, 
either  ascribe  it  to  Crod ;  or,  if  they  suppose  a  material 
beginning,  acknowledge  it  to  be  various  in  its  powen; 
so  that  the  whole  dispute  comes  to  these  points ;  viz., 
either  that  nature  proceeds  £rom  Mercary,or  from 
Penelope  and  all  her  suitors.' 

The  third  origin  of  Pan  seems  borrowed  by  the 
Greeks  firom  the  Hebrew  mysteries,  either  by  means 

b  Clcenx,  Bplstle  to  Atticus,  6. 

e  Ovid,  Metoramphofles,  b.  H. 

4  This  refers  to  the  confused  mixture  of  ttdngS.  as 
sung  by  Virgil  :— 

**  Xamque  eanebat  utl  magnum  per  Inane  ooaota 
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of  the  Egyptians  or  otherwise;  fbr  it  relates  to  the 
state  of  the  world,  not  in  its  first  creation,  but  As 
made  subject  to  deatii  and  corruption  atler  the  fall ; 
and  in  this  state  it  was  and  remains,  the  ofbpring 
of  God  and  Sin,  or  Jupiter  and  Reproach.,  .And 
therefore  these  three  several  accounts  of  Pan's  birth 
may  seem  true,  if  duly  distinguished  in  respect  of 
things  and  times.  For  this  Pan,  or  the  universal 
nature  of  things,  which  we  view  and  contemplate, 
had  its  origin  from  the  divine  Word  and  confused 
matter,  first  created  by  Grod  himself,  with  the  sub- 
sequent introduction  of  sin,  and  consequently 
corruption. 

The  Destinies,  or  the  natures  and  fates  of  things, 
are  Justly  made  Pan's  sisters,  as  the  chain  of 
natural  causes  links  together  the  rise,  duration, 
and  corruption;  the  exaltation,  degeneration,  and 
workings ;  the  processes,  the  effects,  and  changes, 
of  all  that  can  any  way  happen  to  things. 

Horns  are  given  him,  broad  at  the  roots,  but 
narrow  and  sharp  at  the  top,  because  the  nature 
of  all  things  seems  pyramidal ;  for  individuala  are 
infinite,  but  being  collected  into  a  variety  of  species, 
they  rise  up  into  kinds,  and  thesi  again  ascend, 
and  are  contracted  into  generahi,  till  at  length 
nature  may  seem  collected  to  a  point.  And  no 
wond»  if  Pan's  horns  reach  to  the  heavens,  since 
the  sublimmes  of  nature,  or  abstract  ideas,  reach 
in  a  manner  to  things  divine;  for  there  is  a  short 
and  ready  passage  from  metaphysics  to  natural  theo- 
logy- 
Pan's  body,  or  thebody  of  nature,  is,  vrith  great  pro- 
priety and  elegance,  painted  shaggy  and  hairy,  as 
representing  the  rays  of  things ;  for  rays  are  as  the 
hair,  or  fleece  of  nature,  and  more  or  less  worn  by  all 
bodies.  This  evidently  appears  in  vision,  and  in 
all  effects  or  operations  at  a  distance;  for  what- 
ever operates  thus  may  be  properly  said  to  emit 
rays.*  But  particularly  the  beard  of  Pan  is  ex- 
ceeding long,  because  the  rays  of  the  celestial  bodies 
penetrate,  and  act  to  a  prodigious  distance,  and 
have  descended  into  the  interior  of  the  earth  so  fiir 
as  to  change  its  surface ;  and  the  sun  himself,  when 
clouded  on  its  upper  part,  appears  to  the  eye 
bearded. 

Again,  the  body  of  nature  is  justly  described 
biform,  because  of  the  difference  between  its  superior 
and  inferior  parts,  as  the  former,  for  their  b^nty, 
regularity  of  motion,  and  influence  over  the  earth, 
may  be  properly  represented  by  the  human  figure, 
and  the  latter,  because  of  their  disorder,  irregu- 
larity, and  subjection  to  the  celestial  bodies,  are 
by  the  brutal.  This  biform  figure  also  represents 
the  participation  of  one  species  with  another,  for 
there  appear  to  be  no  simple  natures ;  but  all  parti- 
cipate or  consist  of  two :  thus  man  has  somewhat 
of  the  brute,  the  brute  somewhat  of  the  plant,  the 
plant  somewhat  of  the  mineral ;  so  that  all  natural 
bodies  have  really  two  &ces,  or  consist  of  a  superior 
and  an  inferior  species. 

•  There  lies  a  curious  allegory  in  the  making  of 
Pan  goat-footed,  on  account  of  the  motion  of 
ascent  which  the  terrestrial  bodies  have  towards 
the  air  and  heavens;  for  the  goat  is  a  clambering 
creature,  that  delights  in  climbing  up  rocks  and 
precipces;  and  in  the  same  manner,  the  matters 
destined  to  this  lower  globe  strongly  affect  to  rise 
upwards,  as  appears  iirom  the  clouds  and  metors. 

Bemlna  terrarumque  anlmasque  marfsque  fulssent; 
Et  liquldl  Bimul  Igrnis ;  ut  bis  exordia  primls 
Omnia,  et  Ipse  tener  mundi  concreverit  orbls." 
—Bel.  vl.  81. 

•  This  is  always  supposed  to  be  the  case  in  vision,  the 
mathematical  demonstration  a  in  optics  proceeding  in* 
variably  upon  the  assumption  of  this  phenomenon. 


Pan's  arms,  or  the  ensigns  he  beaxs  in  his  haadi^ 
are  of  two  kinds — the  one  .an  emblem  of  hanaoBy, 
the  other  of  empire.  His  pipe,  composed  of  seven 
reeds,  plainly  denotes  the  consent  and  bannooy, 
or  the  concords  and  discords  of  things,  ptodoeal 
by  the  motion  of  the  seven  planets.  Hia  crook  also 
contains  a  fine  representation  of  the  ways  ol 
nature,  which  are  partly  straight  and  partly 
crooked;  thus  the  staff,  having  an  extraordioaiy 
bend  towards  the  top,  denotes  that  the  works  of 
Divine  Providence  are  generally  brongl^t  about 
by  remote  means,  or  in  a  circuit,  as  if  aomewhsi 
else  were  intended  rather  than  the  effect  produced, 
as  in  the  sending  of  Joseph  into  Egypt,  etc  So 
likewise  in  human  government,  they  who  sit  at 
the  helm,  manage  and  vrind  the  .people  more  snc- 
cessfhlly  by  pretext  and  oblique  courses,  fthan  tiiry 
could  by  such  as  are  direct  and  straight ;  so  tiiat,  in 
effect  all  sceptres  are  crooked  at  the  top. 

Pan's  mantle,  or  clothing,  is  with  great  ingenuity 
made  of  a  leopard's  skin,  because  of  tlie  spots  it  has: 
for  in  like  manner  the  heavens  are  sprinkled  with 
stars,  the  sea  with  islands,  the  earth  vrith  flowen,and 
almost  each  particular  thing  is  variegated,  or  weas  a 
mottled  coat 

The  office  of  Pan  could  not  be  more  lirely  ex- 
pressed than  by  making  him  the  god  of  honten ;  liar 
every  natural  action,  every  motion  and  process,  is  no 
other  than  a  chase :  thus  arts  and  sciences  hunt  out 
their  works,  and  human  schemes  and  connsels  their 
several  ends;  and  all  living  creatures  either  hnntout 
their  ailment,  pursue  their  prey,  or  seek  their  pleas- 
ures, and  this  in  a  skilfhl  and  sagacions  manner.'  He 
is  also  styled  the  god  of  the  rural  inhabitants,  be- 
cause men  in  this  situation  live  more  aoeording  to 
nature  than  they  do  in  cities  and  courta,  where  na- 
ture is  so  corrupted  with  effeminate  arts»  that  ths 
saying  of  the  poet  may  be  verified — 

^pars  minima  est  ipsa  puella  saLi 

He  is  likewise  particularly  styled  President  of  the 
Mountains,  because  in  mountains  and  lofty  places  the 
nature  of  things  lies  more  open  and  exposed  to  the 
eye  and  the  understanding. 

In  his  being  called  the  messenger  of  the  gods,  next 
after  Mercury,  lies  a  divine  allegory,  as  next  after  the 
Word  of  Grod,  the  image  of  the  world  is  the  herald 
of  the  Divine  power  and  wisdom,  according  to  the 
expression  of  the  Psalmist,  '*  The  heavens  dedare  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  showeth  his  handi- 
work."^ 

Pan  is  delighted  with  the  company  of  the  Nymphs ; 
that  is,  the  souls  of  all  living  creatures  are  the  de> 
light  of  the  world ;  and  he  is  properly  called  their 
governor,  because  each  of  them  follows  his  own  na- 
ture as  a  leader,  and  all  dance  about  their  own  res- 
pective rings,  with  infinite  variety  and  never-ecasing 
motion.  And  with  these  continually  Join  the  fiatyis 
Sileni ;  that  is,  youth  and  age :  for  all  things  have  a 
kind  of  young,  cheerful,  and  dancing  time ;  and  again 
their  time  of  slowness,  tottering,  and  creeping.  And 
whoever,  in  a  true  light,  considers  the  motions  and 
endeavors  of  both  these  ages,  like  another  Democri- 
tus,  will  perhaps  find  them  as  odd  and  strange  as  the 
gesticulations  and  antic  motions  of  the  Satyrs  and 
Sileni 

The  power  he  had  of  striking  terrors  contains  a 
very  sensible  doctrine ;  for  nature  has  implanted  fear 
in  all  living  creatures ;  as  well  to  keep  them  from 
risking  their  lives,  as  to  guard  against  iiguries  and 
violence ;  and  yet  this  nature  or  passion  keeps  not  its 


t «« Torva  lesena  lupum  sequitur,  lupus  Ipse 
Florentem  cytisum  sequitur  lasciva  capella.** 

VlnriU  BcL  VLA 
%  Ovid,  Hem.  Amoris,  t.  848.   Mart.  Bpist. 

h  Psalm  ziz.  L 
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ItonndB,  bat  with  just  and  profitable  fean  always 
nii^es  sach  as  are  vain  and  senseless;  so  that  all 
thin^  11*  we  could  see  their  insides,  would  appear 
fall  of  panic  terrors.  Thus  mankind,  particularly 
the  vulgar,  labor  under  a  high  degree  of  superstition, 
\rhich  is  nothing  more  than  a  panic-dread  that  prin- 
cipally reigns  in  unsettled  and  troublesome  times. 

The  presumption  of  Pan  in  challenging  Cupid  to 
the  csonfiict,  denotes  that  matter  has  an  appetite  and 
tendency  to  a  dissolution  of  the  world,  and  falling 
back  to  ita  first  chaos  again,  unless  this  depravity 
and  inclination  were  restrained  and  subdued  by  a 
more  powerful  concord  and  agreement  of  things, 
properly  expressed  by  Love  or  Cupid ;  it  is  therefore 
well  for  mankind,  and  the  state  of  aU  thmgs,  that 
Pan  was  thrown  and  conquered  in  the  struggle. 

His  catching  and  detaining  Typhon  in  the  not  re- 
ceives a  similar  explanation ;  for  whatever  vast  and 
annsual  swells,  which  the  word  typhon  signifies,  may 
sometimes  be  raised  in  nature,  as  in  the  sea,  the  clouds, 
the  earth,  or  the  like,  yet  nature  catches,  entangles, 
and  holds  all  such  outrages  and  insurrections  in  her 
inextricable  net,  wove  as  it  were  of  adamant 

That  part  of  the  fable  which  attributes  the  dis- 
covery of  lost  Ceres  to  Pan  whilst  he  was  hunting — a 
happiness  deni^  the  other  gods,  though  they  dili- 
gently and  expressly  sought  her — contains  an  exceed- 
ing just  and  prudent  admonition ;  viz.,  that  we  are 
not  to  expect  the  discovery  of  things  usefhl  in  com- 
mon life,  as  that  of  com,  denoted  by  Ceres,  Arom  ab- 
stract philosopliies,  :is  if  these  were  the  gods  of  the 
first  order, — no,  not  though  we  used  our  utmost  en- 
deavors this  way, — ^but  only  i&om  Pan,  that  is,  a  saga^ 
cioos  experience  and  general  knowledge  of  nature, 
which  is  often  found,  even  by  accident,  to  stumble 
upon  such  discoveries  whilst  tiie  pursuit  was  directed 
another  way. 

The  event  of  his  contending  with  Apollo  in  music 
affords  ns  a  useful  instruction,  that  may  help  to  hum- 
hie  the  human  reason  and  judgment,  which  is  too 
apt  to  boost  and  glory  in  itself.  There  seems  to  be 
two  kinds  of  harmony — ^the  one  of  DiVine  Provi- 
dence, the  other  of  human  reason ;  but  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  the  administration  of  its  affairs, 
and  the  more  secret  Divine  judgments,  sound  harsh 
and  dissonant  to  human  ears  or  human  judgment; 
and  though  this  ignorance  be  justly  rewfurded  with 
aases  ears,  yet  they  are  put  on  and  worn,  not  openly, 
hat  with  great  secrecy;  nor  is  the  deformity  ol  the 
thing  seen  or  observed  by  the  vulgar. 

We  must  not  find  it  strange  if  no  amours  are  related 
of  Pan  b^des  his  marriage  with  Echo ;  for  nature 
enjoys  itself,  and  in  itself  all  other  things.  He  that 
loves  desires  ei^joyment,  but  in  profusion  there  is  no 
room  for  desire;  and  therefore  Pan,  remaining  con- 
tent with  himself,  has  no  passion  unless  it  be  for  dis- 
course, which  is  well  shadowed  out  by  Echo  or  talk. 
or  when  it  is  more  accurate,  by  Syrinx  or  writing.' 
But  Echo  makes  a  most  excellent  wife  for  Pan,  as 
being  no  other  than  genuine  philosophy,  which  faith- 
fiiUy  repeats  his  words,  or  only  transcribes  exactly 
as  nature  dictates;  thus  representing  the  true  image 
and  reflection  of  the  world  without  adding  a  tittle. 

It  tends  also  to  the  support  and  perfection  of^  Pan 
oi  nature  to  be  without  offspring ;  for  the  world 
generates  in  its  parts,  and  not  in  the  way  of  a  whole, 
as  wanting  a  body  external  to  itself  wherewith  to 
generate. 

Lastly,  for  the  supposed  or  spurious   prattling 

daughter  of  Pan,  it  is  an  excellent  addition  to  the 

iable,  and  aptly  represents  the  talkative  philosophies 

that  have  at  all  times  been  stirring,  and  filled  the 

world  with  idle  tales,  being  ever  barren^  1 

*  -^  o 
<  Syrinx  slgrnifying  a  reed,  or  the  anclest  pan. 


I  servile,  though  sometimes  indeed  diverting  and  en- 
tertaining, and  sometimes  again  troublesome  and 
importunate. 


VEL— PEESEUB,*  OB  WAE. 

BZPLAIKED  OF  THE  PBEPABATION   AND  CONDUCT 

NECESSABY  TO  WAB. 

*'  The  fable  relates,  that  Perseus  was  despatched 
from  the  east  by  Pallas,  to  cut  of  Medusa's  head,  who 
had  committed  great  ravage  upon  the  people  of  the 
west ;  for  this  Medusa  was  so  dire  a  monster  as  to 
turn  into  stone  all  those  who  but  looked  upon  her. 
She  was  a  Gorgon,  and  the  oniy  mortal  one  of  the 
three,  the  oUier  two  being  invulnerable.  Perseus^ 
therefore,  preparing  himself  for  this  grand  enterprise 
had  presents  made  him  fix>m  three  of  the  gods :  Mer- 
cury gave  him  wings  for  his  heels;  Pluto,  a  helmet; 
and  Pallas,  a  shield  and  a  mirror.  But  though  he  was, 
now  so  well  equipped,  he  posted  not  directly  to  Me- 
dusa, but  first  turned  aside  to  the  Gress,  who  were 
half-sisters  to  the  Gorgons.  These  Grea  were  gray- 
headed,  and  like  old  wometffi-om  their  birth,  having 
among  them  all  three  but  one  eye,  and  one  tooth, 
which,  as  they  had  occasion  to  go  out,  they  each  wore 
by  turns,  and  laid  them  down  again  upon  coming 
back.  This  eye  and  this  tooth  they  lent  to  Perseus, 
who  now  judging  himself  sufficiently  furnished,  he, 
without  farther  stop,  flies  swiftly  away  to  Medusa, 
and  finds  her  asleep.  But  not  venturing  his  eyes,  for 
fear  she  should  wake,  he  turned  his  head  aside,  and 
viewed  her  in  Pallas's  mirror ;  and  thus  directing 
his  stroke,  cut  off  her  head ;  when  immediately, 
from  the  gushing  blood,  there  darted  P^asus,  winged. 
Perseus  now  inserted  Medusa's  head  into  Pallas's 
shield,  which  thence  retained  the  faculty  of  astonish- 
ing and  benumbing  all  who  looked  on  it.'' 

This  fable  seems  invented  to  show  the  prudent 
method  of  choosing,  undertaking,  and  conducting  a 
war;  and,  accordingly,  lays  down  three  usefhl  pre- 
cepts about  it,  as  if  they  were  the  precepts  of  Pidlas. 

(1.)  The  first  is,  that  no  prince  should  be  over- 
solicitous  to  subdue  a  neighboring  nation ;  for  the 
method  of  enlarging  an  empire  is  very  different  ttoxn. 
that  of  increasing  an  estate.  Regard  is  justly  had  to 
contiguity,  or  adjacency,  in  private  lands  and  posses- 
sions ;  but  in  the  extending  of  empire,  the  occasion, 
the  facility,  and  advantage  of  a  war,  are  to  be  regarded 
instead  of  vicinity.  It  is  certain  that  the  Romans,  at 
the  time  they  stretched  but  little  beyond  Liguria  to 
the  west,  had  by  their  arms  subdued  the  provinces  as 
far  as  Mount  Taurus  to  the  east.  And-  thus  Perseus 
readily  undertook  a  very  long  expedition,  even  firom 
the  east  to  the  extremities  of  the  west. 

The  second  precept  is,  that  the  cause  of  the  war  be 
just  and  honorable ;  for  this  adds  alacrity  both  to 
the  soldiers,  and  the  people  who  find  the  supplies; 
procures  aids,  alliances,  and  numerous  other  conve- 
niences. Now  there  is  no  cause  of  war  more  just 
and  laudable,  than  the  suppressing  |of  tyranny,  by 
which  a  people  are  dispirited,  benumbed,  or  left  with- 
out life  and  vigor,  as  at  the  sight  of  Medusa. 

Lastly,  it  is  prudently  added,  that  as  there  were 
three  of  the  Gorgons,  who  represent  war,  Perseus 
singled  her  out  for  his  expedition  that  was  mortal ; 
which  affords  this  precept,  that  such  kind  of  wars 
should  be  chose  as  may  be  brought  to  a  conclusion, 
without  pursuing  vast  and  infinite  hopes. 

Again,  Perseus's  setting-out  is  extremely  well 
adapted  to  his  undertaking,  and  Jn  a  manner  oom- 
ccess ;  he  received  despatch  firom  Mercury, 

.  b.  Iv. 
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aeerety  from  Plato,  and '  foresight  from  PallnB.  It 
alAo  contains  an- ex celleut  allegory,  that  the  wings 
given  him  by  Mercury  were  for  his  heels,  not  for  his 
should^ ;  because  expedition  is  not  so  much  required 
in  the  first  preparations  for  war,  as  in  thesubse^iuent 
matters,  that  administer  to  the  first;  fot;  there  is  no 
error  more  ircquent  in  war,  than,atter  brisk  prepara- 
tions, to  holt  for  subsidiary  ibrces  and  ellective  sup- 
plies. 

The  allegory  of  Pinto's  helmet,  rendering  men  in- 
visible and  secret,  is  sufficiently  evident  of  itself;  but 
the  mystery  of  the  shield  and  the  mirror  lies  deeper, 
and  denotes,  that  not  only  a  prudent  caution  most 
be  had  to  defend,  like  the  shield,  but  also  such  an 
address  and  penetration  as  may  discover  the  strength, 
the  motions,  the  counsels,  and  designs  of  the  enemy  ; 
like  the  mirror  of  Pallas. 

But  though  Perseus  may  now  seem  extremely  well 
prepared,  there  still  remains  the  most  important 
thing  of  all ;  before  he  enters  upon  the  war  he  must 
of  necessity  consult  the  Gre».  These  Grese  are  trea- 
sons; half,  but  degenerate  sisters  of  the  Gt/igons; 
who  are  representatives  of  wars :  for  wars  are  gener- 
ous and  noble ;  but  treasons  base  and  vile.  The  Grese 
are  elegantly  described  as  hoary-headed,  and  like  old 
women  from  their  birth;  on  account  of  the  perpetual 
cares,  feairs,  and  trepidations  attending  traitors.  Their 
force,  also,  before  it  breaks  out  into  open  revolt,  con- 
sists either  in  an  eye  or  a  tooth;  for  all  faction, 
alienated  from  a  state,  is  both  watchfdl  and  biting ; 
and  this  eye  and  tooth  are,  as  it  were,  common  to  all 
the  disafifected;  because  whatever  they  learn  and 
know  is  transmitted  from  one  to  another,  as  by  the 
hands ,  of  faction.*  And  for  the  tooth,  they  all  bite 
with  the  same ;  and  clamor  with  one  throat ;  so  that 
each  of  them  singly  expresses  the  multitude. 

These  Gre«,  therefore,  must  be  prevailed  upon  by 
Persens  to  lend  him  their  eye  and  their  tooth ;  the  eye 
to  give  him  indications,  and  make  discoveries;  the 
tooth  for  sowing  rumors,  raising  envy,  and  stirring  up 
the  minds  of  the  people.  And  when  all  these  things 
are  thus  disposed  and  prepared,  then  follows  the 
action  of  the  war 

He  finds  Medusa  asleep;  for  whoever  undertakes  a 
war  with  prudence,  generally  fidls  upon  the  enemy 
unprepared,  and  nearly  in  a  state  of  security ;  and 
here  is  the  occasion  for  Pallas's  mirror:  for  it  is  com-, 
mon  enough,  before  the  danger  presents  itself  to  see 
exactly  into  the  state  and  posture  of  the  enemy ;  but 
the  pzincipal  use  of  the  glass  is,  in  the  very  instant 
of  danger,  to  discover  the  manner  thereof,  and  pre- 
vent consternation ;  which  is  the  thing  intended  by 
Perseus's  turning  his  head  aside,  and  viewing  the 
enemy  in  the  glass.^ 

Two  effects  here  follow  the  conquest :  1.  The  dart- 
ing forth  of  Pegasus ;  which  evidently  denotes  fame, 
that  flies  abroad,  proclaiming  the  victory  far  and 
near.  2.  The  bearing  of  Medusa's  head  in  the  shield, 
which  is  the  greatest  possible  defense  and  safeguard ; 
for  one  grand  and  memorable  enterprise,  happily  ac- 
complished, bridles  all  the  motions  and  attempts  of 
the  enemy,  stupifies  disaffection,  and  quells  commo- 
tion. 


Vin.— ENDYMION,  OB   A   FAVORITE. 

EXPLAINED  OP  COUBT  FAVORITES. 

THEgoddeasLunaissaid  to  have  &llen  in  love 
with  the  shepherd  Endymion,  and  to  have  carried 
on  her  amours  with  him  in  a  new  and  singular  man- 
ner; it  being  her  custom,  whilst  he  lay  reposing  in 

^  Thus  It  is  the  excellence  of  a  general  early  to  discover 
what  turn  the  battle  Is  likely  to  take,  and  inokinflr  pru- 
dently behind,  as  well  as  before,  to  pursue  a  victory  so  as 
not  to  be  unprovided  for  a  retreat. 


his  native  cave,  under  Mount Latmua,  to  descend  fie- 
quently  lix>m  her  sphere,  enjoy  his  company  whiki 
he  slept,  and  then  ^  up  to  heaven  again.  And  all 
this  while,  Endymion's  fortune  was  no  vray  psgn- 
diced  by  his  inactive  and  sleepy  life,  the  goddcai 
causing  his  flocks  to  thrive,  and  grow  so  exeeeding 
numerous,  that  none  of  the  other  shepheidfi  conli 
compare  with  him. 

ExPLANATiON.^This  fable  seems  to  describe  the 
tempers  and  dispositions  of  princes,  who,  beiqg 
thoughtful  and  suspicions,  do  not  easily  admit  ts 
their  privaoes  such  men  as  are  prying,  cniious,  and 
vigilant,  or,  as  it  were,  sleepless;  but  rather  such  m 
are  of  an  easy,  obliging  nature,  and  indulge  them  in 
their  pleasures,  without  seeking  anything  farther; 
but  seeming  ignorant,  insensible,  or,  as  it  were,  lulled 
asleep  before  them.*  Princes  usually  treat  such  yet- 
sons  tamiliarly ;  and.  quitting  their  throne  like  Luna, 
think  they  may  with  safety  unbosom  to  them.  This 
temper  was  very  remarkable  in  Tiberius,  a  prince  ex- 
ceeding difficult  to  please,  and  who  had  no  fsvoriteB 
but  those  that  perfectly  understood  his  way,  and,  at 
the  same  time,obstinately  dissembled  their  knowledge^ 
almost  to  a  d^ree  of  stupidity. 

The  cave  is  not  improperly  mentioned  in  the  fttUe; 
it  being  a  common  tiling  for  the  favarites  of 
a  prince  to  have  their  pleasant  retreats,  wither  U>  in 
vite  him,  by  way  of  relaxation,  though  without  pre- 
judice to  their  own  fortunes;  these  favorites  usually 
making  a  good  provision  for  themselvea 

For  though  their  prince  should  not,  perhaps,  pro* 
mote  them  to  dignities,  yet,  out  of  real  affection^  and 
not  only  for  convenience,  they  generally  feel  the  cb- 
riching  influence  of  his  bounty. 


IX.— THE  SISTER  OF  THE  GIANTS,  OR  FAME 

EXPLANATION  OF  PUBLIC  DETBAC7TION. 

The  poets  relate,  that  the  giants,  produced  fromfhe 
earth,  made  war  upon  Jupiter,  and  the  other  gods, 
but  were  repulsed  and  conquered  by  thunder;  where- 
at the  earth,  provoked,  brought  forth  Faune,  the 
youngest  sister  of  the  giants,  in  revenge  for  the  death 
of  her  sons. 

EXPLANATION. — The  meaning  of  the  faWe  seeias 
to  be  this :  the  earth  denotes  the  nature  of  the  vnlgv, 
who  are  always  swelling,  and  rising  against  their 
rulers,  and  endeavoring  at  changes.  This  dispositieB 
getting  a  fit  opportunity,  breeds  rebels  and  traitois 
who,  with  impetuous  rage,  threaten  and  oontzive 
the  overthrow  and  destruction  of  princes. 

And  when  brought  under  and  subdued,  the  same 
vilo  and  restless  nature  of  the  people,  impatient  of  a 
peace,  produces  rumors,  detractions,  slanders,  libeih, 
etc.,  to  blacken  those  in  authority;  so  that  Tebellioet 
actions  and  seditious  rumors  differ  not  in  origin  and 
stock,  but  only  as  it  were  in  sex ;  treasons  and  rebd- 
lions  being  the  brothers,  and  scandal  or  detraction 
the  sister. 

>  It  may  be  remembered  that  tbe  Athenian 
voted  for  the  banishment  of  Aristfde«,  because 
called  the  Just.     Shakespeare  forcibly 
same  thought;— 

"Let  me  have  men  about  mc  that  are  fat: 
Sleek-headed  men,  a^d  such  an  »leepo*  nfghts: 
Tond*  Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look: 
He  thinks  too  much:  such  men  are  oangerota.** 

If  Bacon  had  completed  his  Intended  work  upon  "Syaqa' 
thy  and  Antipathy/'  theoonstant  hatred  evinced  by  liM- 
ranee  of  intellectual  superiority,  orifrinatfng  sometiaei 
in  the  painful  f eelinff of  inferlbnty,  somettmes  in  tbefcar 
of  worldly  injury,  would  not  have  escaped  his  nodce.^ 
Ed. 
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X.— ACTEON  AND  PENTHEUS,  OB  A 
CUiaOUS  MAN. 

XZPLAINXD  OF  CURIOSITY,  OB   PBYINO   INTO   THB 
8SCBBTS  OP  PBINCBS  AND  DIVINE  MY8TEBIES. 

Thr  andentB  afford  ns  two  examples  for  sapj^ressr 
ing  the  impertiiient  cnriosity  of  mankind,  in  diving 
into  secrets,  and  impradently  longing  and  endeavoring 
to  difloover  them.  The  one  of  these  is  in  the  person 
of  Acteon,  and  the  other  in  that  of  Penthens.  Acteon, 
m&designedly  chancing  to  see  Diana  naked,  was  turned 
into  a  stag,  and  torn  to  pieces  by  his  own  hounds. 
And.  Pentheus,  desiring  to  piy  into  the  hidden  mys- 
teries of  Bacchus's  sacrifice,  and  climbing  a  tree  for 
tbat  purpose,  was  struck  with  a  phrensy.  This 
phxensy  of  Pentheus  caused  him  to  see  things  double, 
particnlarly  the  sun,  and  his  own  city  Thebes,  so  that 
mnniDg  homewards,  and  immediately  espying  another 
Tbebes,  he  runs  towards  that ;  and  thus  continues  in- 
cessantly tending  first  to  the  one,  and  then  to  the 
other,  without  coming  at  either. 

Explanation.— The  first  of  these  fables  may  re- 
late to  the  secrets  of  princes,  and  the  second  to 
divine  mysteries.  For  they  who  are  not  intimate 
-with  a  prince,  yet  against  his  will  have  a  knowledge 
of  his  secrets,  inevitably  incur  his  displeasure;  and 
therefore,  being  aware  that  they  are  singled  out,  and 
all  opportunities  watched  against  them,  they  lead 
the  life  of  a  stag,  full  of  fears  and  suspiciona  It 
likewise  frequently  happens  that  their  servants  and 
domestics  accuse  them,  and  plot  their  overthrow,  in 
order  to  procure  favor  with  the  prince ;  for  when- 
ever the  king  manifests  his  displeasure,  the  person  it 
lalls  upon  must  expect  his  servants  to  betray  him, 
and  worry  him  down,  as  Acteon  was  worried  by  his 
own  dogB. 

The  punishment  of  Pentheus  is  of  another  kind ; 
lor  they  who,  unmindful  of  their  mortal  state,  rashly 
aspire  to  divine  mysteries,  by  climbing  the  height 
of  nature  and  philosophy,  here  represented  by  climb- 
ins  *  ^^^^ — Xhzir  fate  is  perpetual  inconstancy,  per- 
plexity, and  instability  of  judgment.  For  as  there  is 
one  light  of  nature,  and  another  light  that  is  divine, 
th^  see,  as  it  were,  two  suns.  And  as  the  actions  of 
life,  and  the  determinatioiis  of  the  will,  depend  upon 
the  understanding,  they  are  distractea  as  mudi  in 
opinion  as  in  will ;  and  therefore  judge  very  incon- 
sistently, or  contradictorily;  and  see,  as  it  were, 
Thebes  double:  for  Theb^  being  the  refuge  and 
habitation  of  Pentheus,  here  denotes  the  ends  of 
actions :  whence  they  know  not  "what  course  to  take, 
bat  remaining  undetermined  and  unresolved  in  their 
views  and  designs,  they  are  merely  driven  about,  by 
every  sudden  gust  and  impulse  of  the  mind. 


XI.— ORPHEUS,  OR  PHILOSOPHY. 

EXPLAINED  OF  NATURAL  AND  MOBAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

IHTBODUCTION. — The  feblc  of  Orpheus,  though  trite 
and  common,  has  never  been  well  interpreted,  and 
seems  to  h^ld  out  a  picture  of  universal  philosophy ; 
for  to  this  sense  may  be  easily  transferred  what  is 
said  of  his  being  a  wonderf\il  and  perfectly  divine 
person,  skilled  in  all  kinds  of  harmony,  subduing  and 
drawing  all  things  ailer  him  by  sweet  and  gentle 
methods  and  modulations.  For  the  labors  of  Orpheus 
exceed  the  labors  of  Hercules,  both  in  power  and  dig- 
nity, as  the  works  of  knowledge  exceed  the  works  of 
strength. 

.Fable. — Orpheus  having  his  beloved  wife  snatched 
from  him  by  sudden  death,  resolved  upon  descending 
to  the  infernal  regions,  to  try  if,  by  the  power  of  his 
harp,  he  could  reobtain  her.    And,  in  effect,  he  so 


appeased  and  soothed  the  infernal  powers  by  the 
melody  and  sweetness  of  his  harp  and  voice,  that 
they  indulged  him  the  liberty  of  taking  her  back,  on 
condition  uiat  sheehould  follow  him  behind,  and  he 
not  turn  to  look  upon  her  till  they  came  into  open 
day ;  but  he,  through  the  impatience  of  his  care  and 
affection,  and  thinking  himself  almost  past  danger, 
at  length  looked  behind  him,  whereby  the  condition 
was  violated,  and  she  again  precipitated  to  Pluto's 
regions.  From  this  time  Orpheus  grew  pensive  and 
sad,  a  hater  of  the  sex,  and  went  into  solitude,  where, 
by  the  same  sweetness  of  his  harp  and  voice,  he  first 
drew  the  wild  b^ets  of  all  sorts  about  him ;  so  that, 
tbrgetting  their  natures,  they  were  neither  actuated 
by  revenge,  cruelty^  lust,  hunger,  or  the  desire  of 
prey,  but  stood  gazing  about  him,  in  a  tame  and 
gentle  manner,  listening  attentively  to  his  music. 
Nay,  so  great  was  the  power  and  efficacy  of  his  harw 
mony,  that  it  even  caused  the  trees  and  stones  to  re- 
move, and  place  themselves  in  a  regular  manner 
about  him.  When  he  had  for  a  time,  and  vrith  great 
admiration,  continued  to  do  this,  at  length  the 
Thracian  women,  raised  by  the  instigation  of  Bacchus, 
first  blew  a  deep  and  hoarse-sounding  horn,  in  such 
an  outrageous  manner,  that  it  quite  drowned  the 
music  of  Ovpheus.  And  thus  the  power  which,  as 
the  link  of  their  society,  held  all  things  in  order, 
being  dissolved,  disturbairce  reigned  anew ;  each 
creature  returned  to  its  own  nature,  and  pursued  and 
preyed  upon  its  fellow,  as  before.  The  rocks  and 
woods  also  started  back  to  their  former  places ;  and 
even  Orpheus  himself  was  at  last  torn  to  pieces  by 
these  female  furies,  and  his  limbs  scattered  all  over 
the  desert.  But,  in  sorrow  and  revenge  for  his  death, 
the  river  Helicon,  sacred  to  the  Muses,  hid  its  waters 
under  ground,  and  rose  again  in  other  places. 

Explanation. — The  fable  receives  this  explana- 
tion. The  music  of  Orpheus  is  of  two  kinds ;  one 
that  appeases  the  infernal  powers,  and  the  other  that 
draws  together  the  vrild  beasts  and  trees.  The  for- 
mer properly  relates  to  natural,  and  the  latter  to 
moral  philosophy,  or  civil  society.  The  reinstate- 
ment and  restoration  of  corruptible  things  is  the 
noblest  work  of  natural  philosophy ;  and,  in  a  less 
degree,  the  preservation  of  bodies  in  their  own  state, 
or  a  prevention  of  their  dissolution  and  corruption. 
And  if  this  be  possible,  it  can  certainly  be  effected 
no  other  way  than  by  proper  and  exquisite  attempera- 
tions  of  nature ;  as  it  were  by  the  harmony  and 
fine  touching  of  the  harp.  But  as  this  is  a  thing  of 
exceeding  great  difficulty,  the  end  is  seldom  obtained; 
and  that,  probably,  for  no  reason  more  than  a  curious 
and  unseasonable  impatience  and  solicitude. 

And,  therefore,  philosophy,  being  almost  unequal 
to  the  task,  has  cause  to  grow  sad,  and  hence  betakes 
itself  to  human  affairs,  insinuating  into  nien^s  minds 
the  love  of  virtue,  equity,  and  peace,  by  means  of 
eloquence  and  persuasion;  thus  forming  men  into 
societies ;  bringing  them  under  laws  and  regulations ; 
and  making  them  forget  their  unbridled  passions  and 
affectations,  so  long  as  they  hearken  to  precepts  and 
submit  to  discipline.  And  thus  they  soon  lifter 
build  themselves  habitations,  form  cities,  cultivate 
lands,  plant  orchards,  gardens,  etc.  So  that  they 
may  not  improperly  be  said  to  remove  and  call  the 
trees  and  stones  together. 

And  this  regard  to  civil  affairs  is  justly  and  regu- 
larly placed  after  diligent  trial  made  for  restoring 
the  mortal  body ;  the  attempt  being  frustrated  in 
the  end — because  the  unavoidable  necessity  of  death, 
thus  evidently  laid  before  mankind,  animates  them 
to  seek  a  kind  of  eternity  by  works  of  perpetuity, 
character,  and  fame. 

It  is  also  prudently  added,  that  Orpheus  was  after- 
wards averse  to  women  and  wedlock,  because  the 
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indnlgence  of  a  married  state,  and  the  natural  affec- 
tions which  men  have  for  their  children,  often  pre- 
vent them  from  entering  npon  any  grand,  noble,  or 
meritorions  enterprise  for  the  public  good ;  as  think- 
ing it  sufficient  to  obtain  immortality  by  their 
descendants,  without  endeavoring  at  gzeat  actions. 
And  even  the  works  of  knowledge,  though  the 
most  excellent  among  human  things,  have  their 
periods;  for  after  kingdoms  and  commonwealths 
have  flourished  for  a  time,  disturbances,  seditions, 
and  wars,  often  arise,  in  the  din  whereof^  first  the 
laws  are  silent,  and  not  heard  ;  and  then  men  return 
to  their  own  depraved  natures — whence  cultivated 
lands  and  cities  soon  become  desolate  and  waste. 
And  if  this  disorder  continues,  learning  and  philo- 
sophy is  infallibly  torn  to  pieces ;  so  that  only  some 
scattered  fragments  thereof  can  afterwards  be  found 
up  and  down,  in  a  few  places^  like  planks  after  a 
shipwreck.  And  barbarous  times  succeeding,  the 
river  Helicon  dips  under-ground;  that  is,  letters  are 
buried,  till  things  having  undergone  their  due  course 
of  changes,  learning  rises  again,  and  show  its  head, 
though  seldom  in  5ie  same  place,  but  in  some  other 
nation.' 


XII.— CCELUM,  OR  BEGINNINGS. 

% 

EXPLAIKEO  OF  THE  CBBATIOK  OR   OBIOIN  OF  ALL 

THINGS. 

The  poets  relate,  that  Coelum  was  the  most 
ancient  of  all  the  gods ;  that  his  parts  of  generation 
were  cut  off  by  his  son  Saturn ;  that  Saturn  had  a 
numerous  ofbpring,  but  devoured  all  his  sons,  as 
soon  as  they  were  bom ;  that  Jupiter  at  length  es- 
caped the  common  fate;  and  when  grown  up, 
drove  his  father  Saturn  into  Tartarus :  usurped  the 
kingdom;  cut  off  his  father's  genitals,  with  the 
same  knife  wherewith  Saturn  had  dismembered 
Coelum,  and  throwing  them  into  the  sea,  thence 
sprrmg  Venus. 

Before  Jupiter  was  well  established  in  his  em- 
pire, two  memorable  wars  were  made  upon  him: 
the  first  by  the  Titans,  in  subduing  of  whom,  Sol, 
the  only  one  of  the  Titans  who  favored  Jupiter,  per- 
formed him  singular  service;  the  second  by  the 
giants,  who  being  destroyed  and  subdued  by  the 
thunder  and  arms  of  Jupiter,  he  now  reigned  secure. 

Explanation. — This  fable  appears  to  be  an 
enigmatical  account  of  the  origin  of  all  things,  not 
greatly  differing  from  the  philosophy  afterwards  em- 
braced by  Democritus,  who  expressly  asserts  the 
eternity  of  matter,  but  denies  the  eternity  of  the 
world ;  thereby  approaching  to  the  truth  of  sacred 
writ,  which  makes  chaos,  or  uninformed  matter,  to 
exist  before  the  six  days'  works. 

The  meaning  of  the  fable  seems  to  be  this :  Co&lum 
denotes  the  concave  space,  or  vaulted  roof  that  in- 
closes all  matter,  and  Saturn  the  matter  itself,  which 
cuts  off  all  power  of  generation  from  his  father ;  as 
one  ana  the  same  quantity  of  matter  remains  in- 
variable in  nature,  without  addition  or  diminution. 
But  the  agitations  and  struggling  motions  of  matter, 
first  produced  certain  imperfect  and  ill-joined  com- 
positions of  things,  as  it  were  so  many  first  rudi- 
ments, or  essays  of  worlds ;  till,  in  process  of  time, 
there  arose  a  fabric  capable  of  preserving  its  form 
and  structure.  Whence  the  first  age  was  shadowed 
out  by  the  reign  of  Saturn ;  who,  on  account  of  the 

*  Thus  we  see  that  Orpheus  denotes  learning;  Bury- 
dice,  thlngrs,  or  the  subject  of  leaminip;  Bacchus,  and  tbe 
Thraoian  women,  men's  unffovemed  passions  and  appe- 
tites, etc.  And  in  the  same  manner  all  the  ancient  fables 
mlffht  be  familiarly  illustrated,  and  brought  down  to  the 
capacities  of  children. 


frequent  dissolutions,  and  short  durations  of  tfaii^ 
was  said  to  devour  his  children.  And  the  seeoDd 
age  was  denoted  by  the  reign  of  Jupiter ;  who  thiuk, 
or  drove  those  l^^uent  and  transitoiy  changes  iato 
Tartarus — a  place  expressive  of  disorder.  Thii 
place  seems  to  be  the  middle  space,  beiweoi  the 
lower  heavens  and  the  internal  parts  of  the  eaitlv 
wherein  disorder,  imperfection,  mutation,  mortalitT, 
destruction,  and  corruption,  are  principally  fomd.' 

Venus  was  not  bom  during  the  foimer  geoeratjoa 
of  things,  under  the  reign  of  Saturn;  for  whilst  dis- 
cord and  jar  had  the  upper  hand  of  concord  and  imi- 
formity  in  the  matter  of  ^e  universe,  a  change  of 
the  entire  structure  was  necessary.  And  in  tiia 
manner  things  were  generated  and  destroyed,  befon 
Saturn  was  dismembered.  But  when  this  manner 
of  generation  ceased,  there  immediately  follow«d 
anoSier,  brought  about  by  Venus,  or  a  perfect  sad 
established  harmony  of  things;  whereby  changes 
were  wrought  in  tiie  parts,  whilst  the  anirensl 
fabric  remained  entire  and  undisturbed.  Satoxa, 
however,  is  said  to  be  thrtyst  out  and  dethroned,  nol 
killed,  and  become  extinct;  because,  agreeably  to 
the  opinion  of  Democritus,  the  world  might  reJsiae 
into  its  old  confusion  and  disorder,  which  Lncretiia 
hoped  would  not  happen  in  his  time.* 

But  now,  when  the  world  was  compact^  and  hdd 
together  by  its  own  bulk  and  enei^,  yet  Uiere  wss 
no  rest  firom  the  beginning;  for  first,  there  followed 
considerable  motions  and  disturbances  in  the  celes- 
tial regions,  though  so  regulated  and  moderated  \ij 
the  power  of  the  Sun,  prevailing  over  the  heaYcnly 
bodies,  as  to  continue  the  world  in  its  state.  Afiei^ 
wards  there  followed  the  like  in  the  lower  parts,  hf 
inundations,  storms,  winds,  general  eanliqnakes  etc, 
which,  however,  being  subdued  and  kept  under,  there 
ensued  a  more  peaceable  and  lasting  harmony,  and 
consent  of  things. 

It  may  be  said  of  this  fable,  that  it  indodes  phil- 
osophy ;  and  again,  that  philosophy  includes  the 
fable;  for  we  know,  by  faith,  that,  all  these  tiling 
are  but  the  oracle  of  sense,  long  since  ceased  and  de- 
cayed ;  bot  the  matter  and  fabric  of  the  world  being 
justly  attributed  to  a  creator. 


XIII.— PROTEUS,  OR  MATTER. 

EXPLAINED  OF  MATTES  AND  ITS  CHAXQKB. 

Pboteus,  according  to  the  poets,  waa  Neptone^ 
herdsman ;  an  old  man,  and  a  most  extraoidinsiy 
prophet,  who  understood  things  past  and  present,  m 
well  as  future ;  so  that  besides  the  business  of  divina- 
tion, he  was  the  revealer  and  interpreter  of  all  anti- 
quity ;  and  secrets  of  every  kind.  He  lived  in  a  virt 
cave,  where  his  custom  was  to  tell  over  his  herd  of  sea- 
calves  at  noon,  and  then  to  sleep.  Whoever  con- 
sulted him,  had  no  other  way  of  obtaining  an  answer 
but  by  binding  him  with  manacles  and  fetters;  wfacB 
he,  endeavoring  to  free  himself,  would  change  into 
all  kinds  of  shapes  and  miraculous  forms ;  as  of  fire, 
water,  wild  beasts,  etc ;  till  at  length  he  resumed  his 
own  shape  again. 

Explanation.— This  fable  seems  to  point  at  tie 
secrets  of  nature,  and  the  states  of  matter.  For  the 
person  of  Proteus  denotes  matter,  tbe  oldest  of  all 
things,  after  God  himself  ;•  that  resides,  as  in  a  cave, 
under  the  vast  concavity  of  the  heavens.  He  is  re- 
presented as  the  servant  of  Neptune,  because  tfce 
various  operations  and  modifications  of  matter  are 
principally  wrought  in  a  fluid  state.    The  herd,  or 


A  *'  Quod  procul  a  nobis  flectat  Fortuna  embeitians ; 

Bt  ratio  potlus  quam  res  persuadeat  ipsa  " 

•  Proteus  properly  signifies  primary,  oldest,  or  flztL 
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flock  of  Proteus,  seems  to  be  no  other  than  the  sev- 
eral kinds  of  animals,  plants,  and  minerals,  in  which 
matter  appears  to  difl&se  and  spend  itself;  so  that 
fUter  having  formed  tiiese  several  species,  and  as  it 
were  finished  its  task,  it  seems  to  sleep  and  repose, 
without  otherwise  attempting  to  produce  any  new 
ones.  And  this  is  the  moral  of  Proteos's  ooonting 
>is  herd,  then  going  to  sleep. 

This  is  said  to  be  done  at  noon,  not  in  the  morning 
or  evening ;  by  which  is  meant  the  time  best  fitted 
and  disposed  for  the  production  of  species,  from  a 
matter  duly  prepared,  and  made  ready  beforehand, 
and  now  lying  in  a  middle  state,  between  its  first 
rodiments  and  decline ;  which,  we  learn  irom  sacred 
history,  was  the  case  at  the  time  of  the  creation ; 
when,  by  the  efficacy  of  the  divine  command,  matter 
directly  came  together,  without  any  transformation 
or  intermediate  changes,  which  it  affects^  instantly 
obeyed  the  order,  and  appeared  in  the  form  of  crea- 
tures. 

And  thus  far  the  &ble  reaches  of  Proteus,  and  his 
flock,  at  liberty  and  unrestrained.  For  the  universe, 
with 'the  common  structures  and  fabrics  of  the  crea- 
tures, is  the  face  of  matter,  not  under  constraint,  or 
SB  the  flock  wrought  upon  and  tortured  by  human 
means.  But  if  any  skilful  minister  of  nature  shall 
apply  force  to  matter,  and  by  design  torture  and  vex 
it,  in  order  to  its  annihilation,  it,  on  the  contrary, 
being  brought  under  this  necessity,  changes  and 
transforms  itself  into  a  strange  varied  of  shapes  and 
appearances;  for  nothing  but  the  power  of  the 
CMtor  can  annihilate,  or  truly  destroy  it;  so  that 
at  length,  running  through  the  whole  circle  of  trans- 
formationa,  and  completing  its  period,  it  in  some  de- 
gree restores  itself,  if  the  force  be  continued.  And 
that  method  of  binding,  torturing,  or  detaining,  will 
prove  the  most  efifectnid  and  expeditions,  which 
makes  use  of  manacles  and  fetters;  that  is,  lays  hold 
and  works  upon  matter  in  the  extremest  degrees. 

The  addition  in  the  fable  that  makes  Proteus  a 
prophet,  who  had  the  knowledge  of  things  past,  pre- 
sent, and  future,  excellently  agrees  with  the  nature 
of  matter;  as  he  who  knows  the  properties,  the 
changes,  and  ^e  processes  of  matter,  must  of  neces- 
sity understand  the*  effects  and  sum  of  what  it  does, 
has  done,  or  can  do,  tiiough  his  knowledge  extends 
not  to  all  the  parts  and  particulars  thereof. 


cropped  before  its  time.  Kay,  the  prime  of  life  en- 
joyed  to  the  itill,  or  even  to  a  degree  of  envy,  does 
not  assuage  or  moderate  the  grief  occasioned  by  the 
untimely  death  of  such  hopeful  youths ;  but  lamen- 
tations and  bewailings  fly,  like  mournfhl  birds,  about 
their  tombs,  for  a  long  while  after ;  especially  upon 
all  fresh  occasions,  new  commotions,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  great  actions,  the  passionate  desire  of  them 
is  renewed,  as  by  the  sun's  morning  rays. 


XIV.~MEMNON,OR  A  YOUTH  TOO  FORWARD. 

XXPLAINZD  OP  THE  FATAL  PRBCIPITANCY  OF 

YOUTH. 

The  poets  made  Memnon  the  son  of  Aurora,  and 
brouj^t  him  to  the  Trojan  war  in  beautifhl  armor,  and 
flashed  with  popular  praise ;  where,  thirsting  after 
farther  glory,  and  rashly  hurrying  on  to  the  greatest 
enterprises,  he  engages  the  bravest  warrior  of  all  the 
Oreeks,  Achilles,  and  falls  by  his  hand  in  single  com- 
bat Jupiter,  in  commiseration  of  his  death,  sent 
birds  to  grace  his  funeral,  that  perpetually  chanted 
certain  mournful  and  bewailing  dirges.  It  is  also 
reported,  that  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  striking  his 
statue,  used  to  give  a  lamenting  sound. 

Explanation. — This  fSable  regards  the  unfortu- 
nate end  of  those  promising  youths,  who,  like  sons 
of  the  morning,  elate  with  empty  hopes  and  glittering 
ontsides,  attempt  things  beyond  their  strength: 
challenge  the  bravest  heroes ;  provoke  them  to  the 
combat ;  and  proving  unequal,  die  in  their  high  at- 
tempts. 

The  death  of  such  youths  seldom  &ils  to  meet  with 
infinite  pity ;  as  no  mortal  calamity  is  more  moving 
and  afflicnngt  than  to  see  the   flower   of    virtue 


XV.— TYTHONUS,  OR  SATIETY. 

EXPLAINED  OF  PBEDOMINANT  PABSIONa 

It  is  elegantly  fabled  by  Tythonus,  that  being  ex- 
ceedingly beloved  by  Aurora,  she  petitioned  Jupiter 
that  he  might  prove  immortal,  thereby  to  secure  her- 
self the  everlasting  ex^joyment  of  his  company ;  but 
through  female  inadvertence  she  forgot  to  add,  that 
he  might  never  grow  old ;  so  that,  though  he  proved 
immortal,  he  beoame  miserably  worn  and  consumed 
with  age,  insomuch  that  Jupiter,  out  of  pity,  at  length 
transformed  him  to  a  grasshopper. 

Explanation.— This  fable  seems  to  contain  an 
ingenious  description  of  pleasure;  which  at  first, 
as  it  were  in  the  morning  of  the  day,  is  so  welcome, 
that  men  pray  to  have  it  everlasting,  but  forget  that 
satiety  and  weariness  of  it  will,  like  old  age.  over- 
take them,  though  they  think  not  of  it ;  so  that  at 
length,  when  their  appetite  for  pleasurable  actions  is 
gone,  their  desires  and  affections  often  continue; 
whence  we  commonly  find  that  aged  persons  delight 
themselves  with  the  discourse  and  remembrance  of 
the  things  agreeable  to  them  in  their  better  days. 
This  is  very  remarkable  in  men  of  ,a  loose,  and  men 
of  a  military  life ;  the  former  whiereof  are  always 
talking  over  their  amours,  and  the  latter  the  exploits 
of  their  youth ;  like  grasshoppers,  that  show  ^eir 
vigor  only  by  their  chirping. 


XVI.— JUNO'S  SUITOR,  OR  BASENESS. 

EXPLAINED  OF  SUBMISSION  AND  ABJECTION. 

The  poets  tell  us,  that  Jupiter,  to  cany  on  his 
love-intrigues,  assumed  many  different  shapes;  as  of 
a  bull,  an  eagle,  a  swan,  a  golden  shower,  etc;  but 
when  he  attempted  Juno,  he  turned  himself  into  the 
most  ignoble  and  ridiculous  creature, — even  that  of  a 
wretched,  wet,  weather-beaten,  affHghted,  trembling, 
and  half-starved  cuckoo. 

Explanation.— This  is  a  wise  fable,  and  drawn 
from  the  very  entrails  of  morality.  The  moral  is, 
that  men  should  not  be  conceited  of  themselves,  and 
imagine  that  a  discovery  of  their  excellencies  will 
always  render  them  acceptable;. for  this  can  only 
succeed  according  to  the  nature  and  manners  of  the 
person  they  court  or  solicit ;  who,  if  he  be  a  man  not  ^ 
of  the  same  gifts  and  endowments,  but  altogether  of 
a  haughty  and  contemptuous  behavior,  here  represent- 
ed by  the  person  of  Juno,  they  must  entirely  drop 
the  character  that  carries  the  least  show  of  worth,  or 
gracefblness ;  if  they  proceed  upon  any  other  footing, 
it  is  downright  folly;  nor  is  it  sufficient  to  act  the 
deformity  of  obsequiousness,  unless  they  really  change 
themselves,  and  become  abject  and  contemptible  in 
their  persons. 


XVIL— CUPID,  OR  AN  ATOM. 

EXPLAINED  OF  THE  CORPUSCULAR  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  particulars  related  by  the  poets  of  Cupid,  or 
Love,  do  not  properly  agree  to  the  same  person ;  yet 
they  differ  only  so  far,  that  if  the  confusion  Of  per^ 
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sons  be  rejected,  the  correspondence  may  hold.  They 
a^y,  that  Love  waa  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  gods^ 
and  existed  before  everything  elae,  except  Chaos, 
which  is  held  coeval  therewith.  But  for  Chaos,  the 
ancients  never  paid  divine  honors,  nor  gave  the  title 
of  a  god  thereto.  Love  is  represented  absolutely 
without  progenitor,  excepting  only  that  he  is  said  to 
have  proceeded  from  the  egg  of  Nox ;  but  that  him- 
self b^ot  the  gods,  and  all  things  else,  on  Chaos.  His 
attributes  are  four;  viz.,  1.  perpetual  iniancy;  2. 
blindness;  3.  nakedness;  and  4.  archery. 

There  was  also  another  Cupid,  or  Love,  the  young- 
est son  of  the  gods,  bom  of  Venus ;  and  upon  him 
the  attributes  of  the  elder  are  transferred,  with  some 
degree  of  correspondence. 

Explanation.— This  £ible  points  at,  and  enters, 
the  cradle  of  nature.  Love  seems  to  be  the  appetite, 
or  incentive,  of  the  primitive  matter;  or  to  sptak 
more  distinctly,  the  natural  motion,  or  moving  prin- 
ciple, of  the  original  corpuscles,  or  atoms ;  this  being 
the  most  ancient  and  only  power  that  made  and 
wrought  all  things  out  of  matter.  It  is  absolutely 
without  parent,  that  is,  without  cause ;  for  causes  are 
as  parents  to  effects ;  but  this  power  or  efficacy  could 
have  no  natural  cause ;  for,  excepting  God,  nothing 
was  before  it ;  and  therefore  it  could  have  no  efficient 
in  nature.  And  as  nothing  is  more  inward  with  na- 
ture, it  can  neither  be  a  genus  nor  a  form ;  and  there- 
fbre,  whatever  it  is,  it  must  be*  somewhat  positive, 
though  inexpressible.  And  if  it  were  possible  to  con- 
ceive its  modus  and  process,  yet  it  could  not  be  known 
from  its  cause,  as  being,  next  to  God,  the  cause  of 
causes,  and  itself  without  a  cause.  And  perhaps  we 
are  not  to  hope  that  the  modus  of  it  should  faU,  or  be 
comprehended,  under  human  inquiry.  Whence  it  is 
properly  feigned  to  be  the  egg  of  Nox,  or  laid  in  the 
dark. 

The  divine  philosopher  declares,  that  ''God  has 
made  everything  beautiful  in  its  season;  and  has 
given  over  the  world  to  our  disputes  and  inquires : 
but  that  man  cannot  find  out  the  work  which  God 
has  wrought,  from  its  beginning  up  to  its  end."  Thus 
the  summary  or  collective  law  of  nature,  or  the  prin- 
ciple of  love,  impressed  by  God  upon  the  original  par- 
ticles of  all  things,  so  as  to  make  them  attack  each 
other  and  come  together,  by  the  repetition  and  multi- 
plication whereof  all  the  variety  in  the  universe  is 
produced,  can  scarce  possibly  find  full  admittance  in- 
to the  thoughts  of  men,  though  some  faint  notion 
may  be  had  Siereof.  The  Greek  philosophy  is  subtile, 
and  busied  in  discovering  the  material  principles  of 
things,  but  negligent  and  languid  in  discovering  the 
principles  of  motion,  in  which  the  energy  and  efficacy 
of  every  operation  consists.  And  here  the  Greek 
philosophers  seem  perfectly  blind  and  childish ;  for 
the  opinion  of  the  Peripatetics,  as  to  the  stimulus  of 
matter,  by  privation,  is  little  more  than  words,  or 
rather  sound  than  signification.  And  they  who  refer 
it  to  God,  though  they  do  well  therein,  yet  they  do  it 
by  » start,  and  not  by  proper  degrees  of  assent;  for 
doubtless  there  is  one  summary,  or  capital  law,  in 
which  nature  meets,  subordinate  to  God,  viz.,  the  law 
mentioned  in  the  passage  above  quoted  firom  Solomon ; 
or  the  work  which  God  has  wrou^t  from  its  begin- 
ning up  to  its  end. 

Democritus,  who  farther  considered  this  subject, 
having  first  supposed  an  atom,  or  corpuscle,  of  some 
dimension  or  figure,  attributed  thereto  an  appetite, 
desire,  or  first  motion  simply,  and  another  compara- 
tively, imagining  that  all  things  properly  tended  to 
-  the  center  of  the  world ;  those  containing  more  mat- 
ter falling  faster  to  the  center,  and  thereby  removing, 
and  in  the  shock  driving  away,  such  as  held  less.  But 
this  IS  a  slender  conceit,  and  regards  too  few  particu- 
lars ;  for  neither  the  revolutions  of  the  celestial  bodies 


nor  the  contractions  and  expansioiis  of  tbln^  ghk  he 
reduced  to  this  principle.  And  for  theopimoii  of  ^ 
icurus,  aa  to  the  dedmation  and  fortaitoaa  agitalam 
of  atoms,  this  only  brings  the  matter  back  agpia  to  a 
trifle,  and  wraps  it  up  in  ignorance  and  ni^t. 

Cupid  is  elegantly  drawn  a  perpetual  child ;  for 
compounds  are  larger  things,  and  have  their 
of  age ;  but  the  first  seeds  or  atoms  of  bodies 
small,  and  remain  in  a  perpetual  in£uit  state. 

He  is  again  justly  represented  naked ;  as  all 
pounds  may  properly  be  said  to  be  dressed  and 
clothed,  or  to  assume  a  personage;  whence  nothime 
remains  truly  naked,  but  the  original  poitifte  of 
things. 

The  blindness  of  Cupid,  contains  a  deep  aUegofy ; 
for  this  same  Cupid,  Love,  or  appetite  of  the  wosU, 
seems  to  have  very  little  foresight,  but  directs  Us 
steps  and  motions  conformably  to  what  he  finds  next 
him,  as  blind  men  do  when  they  feel  oat  their  wsf ; 
which  renders  the  divine  and  overruling  ProTideaeB 
and  foresight  the  more  surprising;  aa  by  a  oertaiD 
steady  law,  it  brings  such  a  beautiftii  order  and  reg- 
ularity of  things  out  of  what  seems  eztremdy 
casual,  void  of  design,  and,  as  it  were,  really  blhid. 

The  last  attribute  of  Cupid  is  archery,  -vio^  a  vii^ 
tue  or  power  operating  at  a  distance ;  for  eveiythi^ 
that  oi>erates  at  a  distance,  may  seem,  as  it  were,  ta 
dart,  or  shoot  with  arrows.  And  whoeTer  ollowi  of 
atoms  and  vacuity,  necessarily  supposes  that  the  vir- 
tue of  atoms  operates  at  a  distance ;  for  withoot  Urn 
operation,  no  motion  could  be  excited,  on  oceoont  af 
the  vacuum  interposing,  but  all  things  would  lenaia 
sluggish  and  unmoved. 

As  to  the  other  Cupid,  he  is  properly  said  to  be  As 
youngest  sons  of  the  gods,  as  his  power  oonld  bqH 
take  place  before  the  formation  of  species,  or 
lar  bodies.  The  description  given  us  of  him 
fers  the  allegory  to  morality,  though  he  still 
some  resemblance  with  the  ancient  Oapid ;  Ar  as 
Venus  universally  excites  the  affection  of  aasodatioB, 
and  the  desire  of  procreation,  her  son  Capid  applies 
the  affection  to  individuals;  so  that  the  general  dio- 
position  proceeds  from  Venus,  but  the  more  dose 
sympathy  from  Cupid.  The  former  depends  upon  a 
near  approximation  of  causes,  but  the  latter  npss 
deeper,  more  necessitating  and  uncontrollahle  piio* 
ciples,  as  if  they  proceeded  from  the  joncieiit  Ctopad, 
on  whom  all  exquisite  ^ympatiiies  depend* 


XVni.— DIOMED,  OR  ZEAL. 


EXPLAINED   OF    PERSECI7TION,  OR 

BELIGION. 


ZBAI.  FQK 


BlOMED  acquired  great  glory  and  honor  at  the 
Trojan  war,  and  was  highly  favored  by  PaUss,  who 
encouraged  and  excited  him  by  no  means  to  span 
Venus,  &  he  should  casually  meet  her  in  fi|^l  Bs 
followed  the  advice  with  too  much  eagerness  snd  Is- 
trepidity,  and  accordingly  wounded  that  goddess  is 
her  hand.  This  presumptuous  action  remained  nn- 
puni^ed  for  a  time,  and  when  the  war  was  ended 
he  returned  with  great  glory  and  ren;>wn  to  his  ova 
country,  where,  finding  himself  embroiled  with  d^ 
mestic  affairs,  he  retired  into  Italy.  Here  also  at  fiial 
he  was  well  received  and  nobly  entertained  by  Khig 
I^unus,  who,  besides  other  gifts  and  honora,  erected 
statues  for  him  over  all  his  dominions.  Bat  upon  the 
first  calamity  that  afflicted  the  people  after  the 
stranger's  arrival,  Dannus  immediately  reflected  that 
he  entertained  a  devoted  person  in  his  palace^  as 
enemy  to  the  gods,  and  one  who  had  sacrilegioody 
wounded  a  goddess  with  his  sword,  whom  it  was  iB> 
pious  but  to  touch.  To  expiate,  therefore,  his 
try's  guilt,  he,  without  regard  to  the  laws  oC 
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tall^,  wbicli  were  leas  regarded  by  him  than  the 
la^TB  of  religion,  directly  slew  his  gnest,  and  com- 
mancled  his  statnes  and  all  his  honors  to  be  razed 
And  abolished.  Nor  was  it  safe  for  others  to  com- 
mlserate  or  bewail  so  crael  a  destiny ;  but  even  his 
companions  in  arms,  whilst  they  lamented  the  death 
of  tlxeir  leader,  and  filled  all  places  with  their  com- 
plsixits,  were  turned  into  a  kind  of  swans,  whieh  are 
said,  at  the  approacli  of  their  own  death,  to  chant 
s^rcse^  melancholy  dirges. 

£lCPi.ANATioK. — This  fable  intimates  an  extraor- 
dinaary  and  almost  singular  thing,  for  no  hero  besides 
I>iomed  is  recorded  to  have  wounded  any  of  the  gods. 
Doubtless  we  have  here  described  the  nature  and 
feat  of  a  man  who  professedly  makes  any  divine 
'vrorship  or  sect  of  religion,  though  in  itself  vain  and 
liglft'ty  the  only  scope  of  his  actions,  and  resolves  to 
propoxate  it  by  fire  and  sword.  For  although  the 
Uoody  dissensions  and  difierences  about  religion 
-were  unknown  to  the  ancients,  yet  so  copious  and 
di^Toalve  was  their  knowledge,  that  what  they  knew 
not  by  experience  they  comprehended  in  thought 
and  representation.  Those,  therefore,  who  endeavor 
to  reform  or  establish  any  sect  of  religion,  though 
L,  corrupt,  and  infamous  (which  is  here  denoted 
the  person  of  Venus),  not  by  the  force  of  rea- 
learning,  sanctity  of  manners,  the  weight  of  ar- 
\y  aud  examples,  but  would  ^read  or  extir- 
it  by  persecution,  pains,  penalties,  tortures,  fire 

id  sword,  may  perhaps  be  instigated  hereto  by 
(,  that  is,  by  a  certain  rigid,  prudential  consid- 
eration, and  a  severity  of  judgment,  by  the  vigor 
and  efficacy  whereof  they  see  thoroughly  into  the 
and  fictions  of  the  delusions  of  this  kind ; 
through  aversion  to  depravity  and  a  well-meant 
these  men  usually  for  a  time  acquire  great  fame 
And  glory,  and  are  by  the  vulgar,  to  whom  no  moder- 
ate measures  can  be  acceptable,  extolled  and  almost 
adored,  as  the  only  patrons  and  protectors  of  truth 
and  religion,  men  of  any  other  ^position  seeming, 
in  comparison  with  these,  to  be  lukewarm,  mean- 
spirited,  and  cowardly.  This  fame  and  felicity,  how- 
ever, seldom  endures  to  the  end;  but  all  violence, 
uxiless  it  escapes  the  reverses  and  changes  of  things 
"by  Tmtimely  death,  is  commonly  unprosperous  in  the 
iasne ;  and  if  a  change  of  affairs  happens,  and  that 
aect  of  religion  which  was  persecuted  and  oppressed 
g»>in«  strength  and  rises  again,  then  the  zeal  and 
^frarm  endeavors  of  this  sort  of  men  are  condemned, 
tiieir  very  name  becomes  odious,  and  all  their  honors 
terminate  in  disgrace. 

A«  to  the  point  that  Diomed  should  be' slain  by  his 
liOBpiiable  entertainer,  this  denotes  that  religious 
dissensions  may  cause  treachery,  bloody  animosities, 
and  deceit,  even  between  the  nearest  firiends. 

Tliat  complaining  or  bewailing  should  not,  in  so 
enormons  a  case,  be  permitted  to  friends  affected  by 
tlue  csataetrophe  without  punishment,  includes  this 
pmdent  admonition,  that  almost  in  all  kinds  of  wick- 
edness and  depravity  men  have  still  room  left  for 
eommiseration,  so  that  they  who  hate  the  crime  may 
yet  pity  the  person  and  bewail  his  calamity,  f^om 
a  principle  of  humanity  and  good  nature ;  and  to 
Ibrbid.  the  overflowings  and  intercourses  of  pity  upon 
sodi  occasions  were  the  extremest  of  evils ;  yet  in 
the  cause  of  religion  and  impiety  the  very  commis- 
erations of  men  are  noted  and  suspected.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  lamentations  and  complainings  of 
the  fbllowers  and  attendants  of  Diomed,  that  is,  of 
men  of  the  same  sect  or  persuasion,  are  usually  very 
street,  agreeable,  and  moving,  like  the  dying  notes  ot 
s^rans,  or  the  birds  of  Diomed.  This  also  is  a  noble 
3od  remarkable  part  of  the  allegory,  denoting  that 
the  last  words  of  those  who  suffer  for  the  sake  of  re- 
H^on  strongly  affect  and  sway  men's  minds,  and 
,    . .  ^  _•  . ._  upQQ  ^g  sense  and  memory. 


XIX.— DJEIDALUS,   OE  MECHANICAL  SKILL. 

EXPLAINED  OF    ABTS  AND  ARTISTS  IN    KINOIX)M8 

AND  STATES.  * 

The  ancients  have  left  us  a  description  of  mechan- 
ical skill,  industry,  and  curious  arts  converted  to  ill 
uses,  in  tiie  person  of  Daedalus,  a  most  ingenious  but 
execrable  artist.  This  Deedalns  was  banished  for  ^e 
murder  of  his  brother  artist  and  rival,  yet  found  a 
kind  reception  in  his  banishment  &om  the  kings  and 
states  where  he  came.  He  raised  many  incomparable 
edifices  to  the  honor  of  the  gods,  and  invented  many 
new  contrivances  for  the  beauti^ing  and  ennobling 
of  cities  and  public  places,  but  still  he. was  most 
famous  for  wi<^ed  inventions.  Among  the  rest,  by 
his  abominable  industry  and  destructive  genius,  he 
assisted  in  the  &tal  and  infamous  production  of  the 
monster  Minotaur,  that  devourer  of  promising  youths. 
And  then,  to  cover  one  mischief  with  another,  and 
provide  for  the  security  of  this  monster,  he  invented 
and  built  a  labyrinth ;  a  work  infamous  for  its  end 
and  design,  but  admirable  and  prodigious^for  art  and 
workmanship.  After  this,  that  he  might  not  only  be 
celebrated  for  wicked  inventions,  but  be  sought  after, 
as  well  for  prevention,  as  for  instruments  of  mischief, 
he  formed  that  ingenious  device  of  his  clue,  which 
led  directly  through  all  the  windings  of  the  labyrinth. 
This  Deedalus  was  persecuted  by  Minos  with  tiie 
utmost  severity,  diligence,  and  inquiry;  but  he 
always  found  reAige  and  means  of  escaping.  Lastly, 
endeavoring  to  teach  his  son  Icarus  the  art  of  flying, 
the  novice,  trusting  too  much  to  his  wings,  fell  from 
his  towering  flight,  and  was  drowned  in  tne  sea. 

Explanation. — The  sense  of  the  fable  runs  thus. 
It  first  denotes  envy,  which  is  continually  upon  the 
watch,  and  strangely  prevails  among  excellent  arti- 
fleers ;  for  no  kind  of  people  are  observed  to  be  more 
implacably  and  destructively  envious  to  one  another 
than  these. 

In  the  next  place,  it  observes  an  impolitic  and  im- 
provident kind  of  punishment  inflicted  upon  Dseda^ 
lus, — that  of  banishment;  for  good  workmen  are 
gladly  received  everywhere,  so  that  banishment  to 
an  excellent  artificer  is  scarce  any  punishment  at  all ; 
whereas  other  conditions  of  life  cannot  easily  flourish 
from  home.  For  the  admiration  of  artists  is  propa- 
gated and  increased  among  foreigners  and  strangers : 
it  being  a  principle  in  the  minds  of  men  to  slight  and 
despise  the  mechanical  operators  of  their  own  nation. 

The  succeeding  part  of  the  &ble  is  plain,  concern- 
ing the  use  of  mechanical  arts,  whereto  human  life 
stands  greatly  indebted,  as  receiving  from  this  treas- 
ury numerous  particulars  for  the  service  of  religion, 
the  ornament  of  civil  society,  and  the  whole  provision 
and  apparatus  of  life ;  but  t^en  the  same  magazine 
supplies  instruments  of  lust,  cruelty,  and  death.  For, 
not  to  mention  the  arts  of  luxury  and  debauchery, 
we  plainly  see  how  far  the  business  of  exquisite 
poisons,  guns,  engines  of  war,  and  such  kind  of 
destructive  inventions,  exceeds  the  cruelty  and  bair- 
barity  of  the  Minotaur  himself. 

The  addition  of  the  labyrinth  contains  a  beantifhl 
allegory,  representing  the  nature  of  mechanic  arts  in 
general ;  for  all  ingenious  and  accurate  mechanical 
inventions  may  be  conceived  as  a  labyrinth,  whidi, 
by  reason  of  their  subtilty,  intricacy,  crossing,  luid 
interfering  with  one  another,  and  the  apparent  resem- 
blances they  have  among  themselves,  scarce  any 
power  of  the  judgment  can  unravel  and  distinguish ; 
so  that  they  are  only  to  be  understood  and  traced  by 
the  clue  of  experience. 

It  is  no  less  prudently  added,  that  he  who  invented 
the  windings  of  the  labyrinth,  should  also  show  the 
use  and  management  of  the  clue;  for  mechanical 
arts  have  an  ambiguons  or  double  use,  and  serve  as 
well  to  produce  as  to  prevent  mischief  and.  destmc- 
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tion ;  80  that  their  viiine  almost  destroys  or  an  winds 
itaelf. 

Unlawful  arts,  and  indeed  frequently  arts  them- 
selves, are  i>erBecuted  by  Minos,  that  is,  by  laws, 
which  prohibit  and  forbid  their  use  among  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  they  are  hid,  con- 
cealed, retained,  and  everywhere  find  reception  and 
senlking-places ;  a  thing  well  observed  by  Tacitus 
of  the  astrologers  and  fortune-tellers  of  his  time. 
''These,"  says  he,  "are  a  kind  of  men  that  will  always 
be  prohibited,  and  yet  will  always  be  retained  in  our 
city." 

But  lastly,  all  unlaw  Ail  and  vain  arts,  of  what  kind 
Hoever,  lose  their  reputation  in  tract  of  time;  grow 
•  contemptible  and  perish,  through  their  orer-confi- 
dence,  like  Icarus ;  being  communly  unable  to  per- 
form what  they  boasted.  And  to  say  the  truth,  such 
arts  are  better  suppressed  by  their  own  vain  preten- 
sions, than  checked  or  restrained  by  the  bridle  of 
laws.* 


XX.— ERICTHONIUS,  OR  IMPOSTURE. 
Explained  of  the  improper  use  of  force  in 

NATURAL  philosophy. 

The  poets  feign  that  Vulcan  attempted  the  chastity 
of  Minerva,  and  impatient  of  refusal  had  recourse  to 
force ;  the  consequence  of  which  was  the  birth  of 
Ericthonius,  whose  body  from  the  middle  upwards 
was  comely  and  well-proportioned,  but  his  thighs 
and  legs  small,  shrunk,  and  deformed,  Uke  an  eeL 
CJonscious  of  this  defect,  he  became  the  inventor  of 
chariots,  so  as  to  show  the  graceful,  but  conceal  the 
deformed  part  of  his  body. 

Explanation. — This  strange  fable  seems  to  carry 
this  meaning.  Art  is  here  represented  under  the 
person  of  Vulcan,  by  reason  of  the  various  uses  it 
makes  of  fire;  and  nature  under  the  person  of  Min- 
erva, by  reason  of  the  industry  employed  in  her 
works.  Art,  therefore,  whenever  it  offers  violence 
to  nature  in  order  to  conquer,  subdue,  and  bend  her 
to  its  purpose,  by  tortures  and  force  of  all  kinds,  sel- 
dom obtains  the  end  proposed ;  yet  upon  great  strug- 
gle and  application,  there  proceed  certain  imperfect 
births,  or  lame  abortive  works,  specious  in  appear- 
ance, but  weak  and  unstable  in  use;  which  are, 
nevertheless,  wfth  great  pomp  and  deceitftil  appear- 
ances, triumphantly  carried  about,  and  shown  by  im- 
postors. A  procedure  very  familiar,  and  remarkable 
in  chemical  productions,  and  new  mechanical  inven- 
tions; especiaUy  when  the  inventors  rather  hug 
their  errors  than  improve  upon  them,  and  go  on 
struggling  with  nature,  not  courting  her. 


XXI.— DEUCALION,  OR  RESTITUTION. 

explained  of  a  useful  hint  in  natural 

philosophy. 

The  poets  tell  us,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  old 
world  being  totally  destroyed  by  the  universal 
deluge,  excepting  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  these 
two,  desiring  with  zealous  and  fervent  devotion 
to  restore  mankind,  received  this  oracle  for  answer, 
that  ^  they  should  succeed  by  throwing  their 
mother's  bones  behind  them."  This  at  first  cast 
them  into  great  sorrow  and  despair,  because,  as  all 
things  were  levelled  by  the  deluge,  it  was  in  vain  to 
seek  their  mother's  tomb;  but  at  length  they  under- 
stood the  expression  of  the  oracle  to  signify  the  stones 

•  Bacon  nowhere  speaks  with  such  freedom  and  pex^ 
spicuity  as  under  the  pretext  of  explaining  these  ancient 
fables;  for  which  reason  they  deserve  to  be  the  more 
read  by  such  as  deslieto  understand  the  rest  of  his  works. 


of  the  earth,  which  is  esteemed  the  mothcf  of  ail 
things. 

Explanation.— This  fable  seems  to  reveal  asaenft 
of  nature,  and  correct  an  error  familiar  to  the  mind; 
for  men's  ignorance  leads  them  to  expect  the  reaoor 
tion  or  restoration  of  things  from  their  eonuptisB 
and  remains,  as  the  phoenix  is  said  to  be  restored  oat 
of  its  ashes ;  which  is  a  very  improper  proecdmc, 
because  such  kind  of  materials  have  finished  tbar 
course,  and  are  become  absolutely  unfit  to  supply  tilt 
first  rudiments  of  the  same  lyings  again ;  whenesin 
cases  of  renovation,  recourse  should  be  had  to  bor 
common  principles. 

XXII.— NEMESIS,  OR  THE  VICISSITUDE  Of 

THINGS, 
explained  of  the  eevebses  of  pobtubb. 

Nemesis  is  represented  as  a  goddess  veiierated  V 
all,  but  feared  by  the  powerfiil  and  the  fortuaste. 
She  is  said  to  be  the  daughter  of  Nox  and  Oceaan. 
She  is  drawn  with  wings,  and  a  crown ;  ajavelm  of 
ash  in  her  right  hand ;  a  glass  containing 
in  her  left;  and  riding  upon  a  stag. 

Explanation. — The  fable  receives  this 
tion.  The  word  Nemesis  manifestly  signifies  revcqge, 
or  retribution ;  for  the  office  of  this  goddeas  eouJMfai 
in  interposing,  like  the  Koman  tribunes,  with  an  *I 

forbid  it "  in  all  courses  of  constant  and  perpetial 
felicity,  so  as  not  only  to  chastise  haughtinesB,  bat 
also  to  repay  even  innocent  and  moderate  happiaeB 
with  adversity  ;  as  if  it  were  decreed,  that  noiie  of 
human  race  should  be  admitted  to  the  banquet  of  the 
gods,  but  for  sport.  And,  indeed,  to  read  over  that 
chapter  of  Pliny  wherein  he  has  collected  the  woh 
eries  and  misfortunes  of  Augustus  Caesar,  whom  of 
all  mankind  one  would  judge  most  fortunate, — as  he 
had  a  certain  art  of  using  and  eigoying  prosperilj, 
with  a  mind  no  way  tumid,  light,  efiTeminate,  eoa- 
fused,  or  melancholic, — one  cannot  but  think  thii  a 
very  great  and  powerful  goddess,  who  could  hnag 
such  a  victim  to  her  altar.* 

The  parents  of  this  goddess  were  Ooeanus  asd 
Nox ;  that  is,  the  fluctuating  ,change  of  thinm,  sad 
the  obscure  and  secret  divine  decrees^  The  <Saaga 
of  things  are  aptly  represented  by  the  Ocean,  on  a^ 
count  of  its  perpetual  ebbing  and  flowing ;  and  seeret 
];NK>vidence  is  justly  expressed  by  Night.  Eves  tbt 
heathens  have  observed  this  secret  Nemesis  of  tte 
night,  or  the  difference  betwixt  divine  and  huBfla 
judgment.**  - 

Wings  are  given  to  Nemesis,  because  of  the  sndte 
and  unforeseen  changes  of  things ;  lor,  from  'At 
earliest  account  of  time,  it  has  been  common  te 
great  and  prudent  men  to  foil  by  the  dangers  thiy 
most  despised.  Thus  Cicero,  when  admonished  bj 
Brutus  of  the  Infidelity  and  rancour  of  Octavis^ 
coolly  wrote  back,  *'  I  cannot,  however,  bnt  be  ohiised 
to  you,  Bratus,  as  I  ought,  for  informing  me,  thoagh 
of  such  a  trifle.''* 

Nemesis  also  has  her  crown,  by  reason  of  the  iife' 
vidious  and  malignant  nature  of  the  vulgar,  i^ 
generally  rejoice,  triumph,  and  crown  her,  at  theM 
of  the  fortunate  and  the  powerfuL  And  tot  the  jata- 
lin  in  her  right  hand,  it  has  regard  to  those  whoa 
she  has  actually  struck  and  transfixed.  But  whoeevtr 
escapes  her  stroke,  or  feels  not  actual  calamity  «r 
misfortune,  she  affrights  with  a  black  anddiaBil 

«  As  she  also  brought  the  author  himself. 

b  ** cadlt  KipheuB,  jusdsslmus  unos. 

Qui  fiitt  ez  TeucrlB,  et  servanttoslmiis  eqoi 
Dite  aUter  visum."— iSneld,  lib.  ii. 

e  Te  autem  ml  Brute  slout  debeo*  amo,  quod  istad  qal^^ 
quid  est  nugarum  me  scire  voluisti. 
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sight  in  her  left  hand ;  for  donbtleaB,  mortals  on  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  felicity  have  a  prospect  of  death, 
diseases,  calamities,  perfidious  fHends,  undermlDing 
enemies,  reverses  of  fortone,  etc.,  represented  by  the 
Ethiopians  in  her  glass.  Thus  Virgil,  with  great  ele- 
gance, describing  the  battle  of  Actium,  says  of  Cleo- 
patra, that,  "  she  Jdid  not  yet  perceive  the  two  asps 
behind  her/*^  but  soon  after,  which  way  soever  she 
tamed,  she  saw  whole  troops  of  Ethiopians  still  be- 
Ibre  her. 
Lastly,  it  is  significantly  added,  that  Nemesis  rides 


npon  a  stag,  which  is  a  very  long-lived  creature ;  for   Cobali,  etc    The  Muses  also  joined  in  his  train.    He 


though  perhaps  some,  by  an  untimely  death  in  youth, 
may  prevent  or  escape  this  goddess,  yet  they  who 
eiyoy  a  lone  flow  of  happiness  and  power,  doubtless 
become  subject  to  her  at  length,  and  are  brought  to 
yield. 

XXIII.— ACHELOUS,  OR  BATTLE. 

EXPLAINED  OP  WAB  BT  INVASION. 

Ths  ancients  relate,  that  Hercules  and  Acheloos 
being  rivals  in  the  courtship  of  Deianira,  the  matter 
was  contested  by  single  combat ;  when  Acheloos  hav- 
ing transformed  himself,  as  he  had  power  to  do,  into 
vuious  shapes,  by  way  of  trial;  at  length,  in  the 
form  of  a  fierce  wild  bull,  prepares  himself  for  the 
fight;  but  Hercules  still  retains  his  human  shape, 
engages  sharply  with  him,  and  in  the  issue  broke  off 
one  of  the  bull's  horns :  and  now  Achelous,  in  great 
pain  and  fri^t,  to  redeem  his  horn,  presents  Hercules 
with  the  cornucopia. 

BxPLANATiON. — This  fable  relates  to  military  ex- 
peditions and  preparations;  for  the  preparation  of 
war  on  the  defensive  side,  here  denoted  by  Achelous, 
appears  in  various  shapes,  whilst  the  invading  side 
has  but  one  simple  form,  consisting  either  in  an  army, 
or  perhaps  a  fleet  But  the  country  that  expects  the 
invasion  is  employed  infinite  ways,  in  fortifying 
towns,  blockading  passes,  rivers,  and  ports,  raising 
soldien,  disposing  garrisons,  building  and  breaking 
down  bridges,  procuring  aids,  securing  provisions, 
ammunition,  etc.  So  that  there  appears  a  new 
of  things  every  day ;  and  at  length,  when  the 
(soontry  is  sufficiently  fortified  and  prepared,  it  repre- 
sents to  the  life  the  foipi  and  threats  of  a  fierce  fight- 
ii^  balL 

On  the  other  side,  the  invader  presses  on  to  the 
fight,  fearing  to  be  distressed  in  an  enemy's  country. 
And  if  after  the  battle  he  remains  master  of  the 
field,  and  has  now  broke,  as  it  were,  the  horn  of  his 
enemy,  the  besieged,  of  course,  retire  inglorious, 
flffirighted,  and  dismayed,  to  their  stronghold,  there 
endeavoring  to  secure  themselves,  and  repair  their 
ettength;  leaving,  at  the  same  time,  their  country  a 
ptey  to  the  conqueror,  which  is  well  expressed  by  the 
Amalthean  horn,  or  cornucopia. 


sus.  When  bom,  he  was  committed,  for  some  yearsi 
to  be  nursed  by  Proserpina;  and  when  grown  up,  ap- 
peared with  so  effeminate  a  face,  that  his  sex  seemed 
somewhat  doubtftil.  He  also  died,  and  was  buried 
for  a  time,  but  afterwards  revived.  When  a  youth, 
he  first  introduced  the  cultivation  and  draising  of 
vines,  the  method  of  preparing  wine,  and  taught^ 
the  use  thereof;  whence  becoming  funous,  he  sub- 
dued the  world,  even  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the 
Indies.  He  rode  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  tigers.  There 
danced  about  him  certain  deformed  demons  called 


XXIV.— DIONYSUS,  OR  BACCHUS.' 

EXPLAINED  OF  THE  PASSIONS. 

Thc  fable  runs,  that  Semele,  Jupiter's  mistress, 

Blaring  bound  him  by  an  inviolable  oath  to  grant  her 

an  unknown  request,  desired  he  would  embrace  her 

In  the  same  form  and  manner  he  used  to  embrace 

Jano ;  and  the  promise  being  irrevocable,  she  was 

bamt  to  death  with  lightning  in  the  performance. 

Xh<l  embryo,  however,  was  sewed  up,  and  carried  in 

Jointer's  thigh  till  the  complete  time  of  its  birth ; 

bat  the  burthen  thus  rendering  the  father  lame,  and 

GKoaing  him  pain,  the  child  was  thence  called  Diony- 

4  ^'  ReflTlna  in  medlis  patrlo  vocat  agmlna  slBtro; 
Neooiun  etiam  geminos  a  tergo  resplolt  anffues." 

iBn.  vlll.096. 
ft  OvId*s  MetamorphoseB,  b.  ill.  Iv.  and  vi. ;  and  Fasti,  111. 


married  Ariadne,  who  was  deserted  by  TheseuSk 
The  ivy  was  sacred  to  him.  He  was  idso  held  the 
inventor  and  institutor  of  religious  rites  and  cere- 
monies, but  such  as  were  wild,  frantic,  and  full  of 
corruption  and  cruelty.  He  had  also  the  power  of 
striking  men  with  frenzies.  Pentheus  and  Cohens 
were  torn  to  pieces  by  the  frantic  women  at  his 
orgies ;  the  first  for  climbing  a  tree  to  behold  their 
outra^^us  ceremonies,  and  the  other  for  the  music 
of  his  harp.  But  the  acts  of  this  god  are  much  en- 
tangled and  confounded  with  those  of  Jupiter. 

I^PLANATION.— This   fable  seems  to  contain  a 
little  system  of  morality,  so  that  there  is  scarce  any 
better  invention  in  all  ethics.    Under  the  history  of 
Bacchus  is  drawn  the  nature  of  unlawful  desire  or 
affection,  and  disorder;  for  the  appetite  and  thirst  of 
apparent  good  is  the  mother  of  all  unlawful  desire, 
though  ever  so  destructive,  and  all  unlawful  desires 
are  conceived  in  unlawful  wishes  or  requests,  rashly 
indulged  or  granted  before  they  are  well  understood 
or  eonsidered,  and  when  the  affection  begins  to  grov 
warm,  the  mother  of  it  (the  nature  of  good)  is  de- 
stroyed and  burnt  up  by  the  heat    And  whilst  an 
unlawfhl  desire  lies  in  the  embryo,  or  unripened  in 
the  mind,  which   is  its  father,  and  here  represented 
by  Jupiter,  it  is  cherished  and  concealed,  especially 
in  the  inferior  part  of  the  mind,  corresponding  to  the 
thigh  of  the  body,  where  pain  twitches  and  depresses 
the    mind  so  far  as  to  render  its  resolutions  and 
actions   imperfect  and  lame.    And  even  after  this 
child  of  the  mind  is  confirmed,  and  gains  strength 
by  consent  and  habit,  and  comes  forth  into  action  it 
must  still  be  nursed  by  Proserpina  for  a  time;  that 
is,  it  skulks  and  hides  its  head  in  a  clandestine  man- 
ner, as  it  were  under  ground,  till  at  length,  when  the 
checks  of  shame  and  fear  are  removed,  and  the  requi- 
site boldness  acquired,  it  either  assumes  the  pretext- 
of  some  virtue,  or  openly  despises  infamy.    And  it 
is  justly  observed,  that  eveiy  vehement  passion  ap- 
pears of  a  doubtful  sex,  as  having  the  strength  of  a 
man  at  first,  but  at  last  the  impotence  of  a  woman. 
It  is  also  excellently  added,  that  Ba^hus  died  and 
rose  again ;  for  the  affections  sometimes  seem  to  die 
and  be  no  more ;  but  there  is  no  trusting  them,  even 
though  they  were  buried,  being  always  apt  and  ready 
to  rise  again  whenever  the  occasion  or  object  offers. 

That  Bacchus  should  be  the  inventor  of  wine  car- 
ries a  fine  allegory  with  it;  for  every  affection  is  cun- 
ning and  subtile  in  discovering  a  proper  matter  to 
nourish  and  feed  it ;  and  of  all  things  known  to  mor- 
tals, wine  is  the  most  powerful  and  effectual  for  ex- 
citing and  inflaming  passions  of  all  kinds,  being  in- 
deed like  a  common  fuel  to  all. 

It  is  again  with  great  elegance  observed  of  Bacchus 
that  he  subdued  provinces,  and  undertook  endless 
expeditions,  for  the  affections  never  rest  satisfied  with 
what  they  ei^oy,  but  with  an  etadless  and  insatiable 
appetite  thirst  after  something  further.  And  tigers  are 
prettily  feigned  to  draw  the  chariot ;  for  as  soon  as 
any  affection  shall,  from  going  on  foot,  be  advanced  te 
ride,  it  triumphs  over  reason,  and  exerts  its  cruelty 
fierceness,  and  strength  againist  all  tttaX  oppose  it. 
It  is  also  humorously  imagined,  that  ridicaloos 
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demons  dance  and  fn&R  aoout  this  chariot;  for  every 
])astiion  prodnces  indecent,  disorderly,  interchange- 
able, and  dei'ormed  motions  in  the  eyes,  countenance, 
and  gesture,  so  that  the  person  under  the  impulse, 
whether  of  anger,  insult,  love,  etc^  though  to  himself 
he  may  seem  grand,  lofty,  or  obliging,  yet  in  the  eyes 
of  others  appears  mean,  contemptible,  or  ridiculous. 

The  Muses  also  are  found  in  the  train  of  Bacchus, 
for  there  is  scarce  any  passion  without  its  art,  science, 
or  doctrine  to  oouit  and  flatter  it ;  but  in  this  respect 
the  indulgence  of  men  of  genius  has  greatly  de- 
tracted from  the  majesty  of  the  Muses,  who  ought  to 
be  the  leaders  and  conductors  of  human  life,  and  not 
the  handmaids  of  the  passiona 

The  allegory  of  Bacchus  falling  in  love  with  a  cast 
mistress,  is  extremely  noble ;  for  it  is  certain  that  the 
affections  always  court  and  covet  what  has  been  re- 
jected upon  experience.  And  all  those  who  by  serv- 
ing and  indulging  their  passions  immensely  raise  the 
value  of  enjoyment,  should  know,  that  whatever 
they  covet  and  pursue,  whether  riches,  pleasure, 
glory,  learning,  or  anything  else,  they  only  pursue 
those  things  that  have  been  forsaken  and  cast  off 
with  contempt  by  great  numbers  in  all  ages,  after 
possession  and  experience. 

Nor  is  it  without  a  mystery  that  the  ivy  was  sacred 
to  Bacchus,  and  this  for  two  reasons:  first,  because 
ivy  is  an  evergreen,  or  flourishes  in  the  winter ;  and 
secondly,  because  it  winds  and  creeps  about  so  many 
things,  as  trees,  walls,  and  buildings,  and  raises  itself 
above  them.  As  to  the  first,  every  passion  grows 
fresh,  strong,  and  vigorous  by  opi>osition  and  pro- 
hibition, as  it  were  by  a  kind  of  contrast  or  anti- 
peristasis,  like  the  ivy  in  the  winter.  And  for  the 
second,  the  predominant  passion  of  the  mind  throws 
itself,  like  the  ivy,  round  all  human  actions,  entwines 
lUl  our  resolutions,  and  perpetually  adheres  to,  and 
mixes  itself  among,  or  even  overtops  them. 

And  no  wonder  that  superstitious  rites  and  cere- 
monies are  attributed  to  Bacchus,  when  almost  every 
ungovernable  passion  grows  wanton  and  luxuriant 
in  corrupt  religions ;  nor  again,  that  fury  and  frenzy 
should  be  sent  and  dealt  out  by  him,  because  every 
passion  is  a  short  frenzy,  and  if  it  be  vehement,  last- 
ing, and  take  deep  root,  it  terminates  in  madness. 
And  hence  the  allegory  of  Pentheus  and  Orpheus 
being  torn  to  pieces  is  evident ;  for  every  headstrong 
passion  is  extremely  bitter,  severe,  inveterate,  and 
revengeful  upon  all  curious  inquiry,  wholesome  ad- 
monition, free  counsel  and  persuasion. 

Lastly,  the  confusion  between  the  persons  of  Jupi- 
ter and  Bacchus  will  justly  admit  of  an  allegory,  be- 
cause noble  and  meritorious  actions  may  sometimes 
proceed  from  virtue,  sound  reason,  and  magnanimity, 
and  sometimes  again  from  a  concealed  passion  and 
secret  desire  of  ill,  however  they  may  be  extolled  and 

g raised,  insomuch  that  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish 
etwixt  the  acts  of  Bacchus  and  the  acts  of  Jupiter. 


XXV.— ATALANTA  AND  HIPPOMENES,  OR 

GAIN. 

EXPLAINED  OF  THE  CONTEST  BETWIXT  AST  AND 

NATUBE. 

ATALANTA,who  was  exceeding  fleet,  contended  with 
Hippomenes  in  the  course,  on  condition  that  if  Hip- 
pomenes  won,  he  should  espouse  her,  or  forfeit  his 
life  if  he  lost.  The  match  was  very  unequal,  for 
Atalanta  had  conquered  numbers,  to  their  destruc- 
tion. Hippomenes,  therefore,  had  recourse  to  strata- 
gem. He  procured  three  golden  apples,  and  pur- 
posely carried  them  with  him:  they  started;  Ata- 
lanta outstripped  him  soon ;  then  Hippomenes  bowled 
one  of  his  apples  before  her,  across  the  course,  in 


order  not  only  to  make  her  stoop,  but  to  draw  ber 
out  of  the  path.  She,  prompted  by  female  curiosity, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  golden  fruit,  starts  from  Um 
course  to  take  up  the  apple.  Hippomenes,  in  the 
mean  time,  holds  on  his  way,  and  steps  before  her; 
but  she,  by  her  natural  swiftness,  soon  fetches  up  her 
lost  ground,  and  leaves  him  again  behind.  Hi]^K>- 
menes,  however,  by  rightly  timing  his  second  and 
third  throw,  at  length  won  the  race,  not  by  his  swift- 
ness, but  his  cunning. 

Explanation.— This  &ble  seems  to  contain  a 
noble  allegory  oi  the  contest  betw^ixt  art  and  natnie. 
For  art,  here  denoted  by  Atalanta,  is  much  swifter, 
or  more  expeditious  in  its  operations  than  nature, 
when  all  obstacles  and  impediments  are  removed, 
and  sooner  arrives  at  its  end.  This  appears  almost 
in  every  instance.  Thus  fruit  comes  slowly  from 
the  kernel,  but  soon  by  inoculation  or  incision ;  daj, 
left  to  itself,  is  a  long  time  in  acquiring  a  stony  hard- 
ness, but  is  presently  burnt  by  fire  into  brick.  So 
again  in  human  life,  nature  is  a  long  while  in  alle- 
viating and  abolishing  the  remembrance  of  pain,  and 
assuaging  the  troubles  of  the  mind ;  bu£  moral  philo- 
sophy, which  is  the  art  of  living,  performs  it  pre- 
sently. Yet  this  prerogative  and  singular  efficacy  of 
art  is  stopped  and  retarded  to  the  infinite  detriment 
of  human  life,  by  certain  golden  apples ;  for  there  is 
no  one  science  or  art  that  constantly  holds  on  its 
true  and  proper  course  to  the  end,  but  tiiey  are  all 
continually  stopping  short,  forsaking  the  track,  and 
turning  aside  to  profit  and  convenience,  exactly  like 
Atalanta.*  Whence  it  is  no  wonder  that  art  gets  not 
the  victory  over  nature,  nor,  according  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  contest,  brings  her  under  subjection ;  bat, 
on  the  contrary,  remains  subject  to  her,  as  a  wifi?  to 
a  husband.'* 


XXVI.— PROMETHEUS,  OR  THE  STATE  OT 

MAN. 

explained  op  an  oveb-bulinq  pbcvidskcb,  aeo 

of  human  natube. 

The  ancients  relate  that  man  was  the  work  of 
Prometheus,  and  formed  of  clay ;  only  the  ariifieer 
mixed  in  with  the  mass,  particles  taken  i¥om  diller- 
ent  animals.  And  v  being  desirous  to  improve  hii 
workmanship,  and  endow,  as  well  as  create,  the 
human  race,  he  stole  up  to  heaven  with  a  bundle  of 
birch-rods,  and  kindling  them  at  the  chariot  of  the 
Sun,  thence  brought  down  fire  to  the  earth  fox  the 
service  of  men. 

They  add,  that  for  this  meritorious  act  Prs* 
metheus  was  repayed  with  ingratitude  by  mankiad. 
so  that,  forming  a  conspiracy,  they  arraigned  bolk 
him  and  his  invention  before  Jupiter.  But  the  mal- 
ter  was  otherwise  received  than  they  imagined ;  im 
the  accusation  proved  extremely  grateful  to  Jupiter 
and  the  gods,  insomuch  that)  delighted  with  the 
action,  they  not  only  indulged  mankind  the  use  of 
fire,  but  moreover  conferred  upon  them  a  most  ac- 
ceptable and  desirable  present,  viz.,  perpetual  youth 

But  men,  foolishly  overjoyed  hereat,  laid  this  pre- 
sent of  the  gods  upon  an  ass,  who,  in  retmning 
back  witii  it,  being  extremely  thirsty,  strmyed  to  a 
fountain.    The  serpent,  who  was  guaixlian  thereof 

•  **DecliiiatcurBus,  aurumque  volubile  tollit. 

b  The  author.  In  all  his  physical  works,  proceeds  vyos 
this  foundation,  that  it  is  possible,  and  practicable,  for 
art  to  obtain  the  victory  over  nature;  that  Is,  tor  bonaa 
industry  and  power  to  procure,  by  tbc  means  of  pnsper 
knowledffe,  such  things  as  are  necessary  to  render Iffeaf 
happy  and  commodious  as  its  mortal  state  wili  altov.  for 
instance,  that  it  is  possible  to  lengthen  the  present  pertM 
of  human  life;  brins  the  winds  under  comiBand;  aoj 
every  way  extend  and  enlarge  the  dominion  or  empire  m 
man  over  the  works  of  nature . 
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would  not  soSet  him  to  drink,  bnt  apon  condition 
of  receiving  the  burden  he  carried,  whatever  it 
should  be.  The  silly  afis  complied,  and  thus  the  per- 
petual renewal  of  youth  was,  for  a  drop  of  water, 
transferred  from  men  to  the  race  of  serpents. 

Prometheus,  not  desisting  from  his  unwarrantable 
practices,  though  now  reconciled  to  mankind,  after 
they  were  thus  tricked  of  their  present,  but  still  con- 
tinuing inveterate  against  Jupiter,  had  the  boldness 
to  attempt  deceit,  even  in  a  sacrifice,  and  is  said  to 
have  once  offered  up  two  bulls  to  Jupiter,  bnt  so  as 
in  the  hide  of  one  of  them  to  wrap  all  the  flesh  and 
&t  of  both,  and  stufGuig  out  the  other  hide  only  with 
bones ;  then  in  a  religious  and  devout  manner,  gave 
Jupiter  his  choice  of  the  two.  Jupiter,  detesting 
this  sly  fraud  and  hyprocrisy,  but  having  thus  an 
opportunity  of  punishing  the  offender,  purposely 
chose  the  mock  bulL 

And  now  giving  way  to  revenge,  but  finding  he 
eould  not  chastise  the  insolence  of  Prometheus  with- 
out afflicting  the  human  race  (in  the  production 
whereof  Prometheus  had  strangely  and  insufferably 
prided  himself),  he  commanded  Vulcan  to  form  a 
beautiful  and  graceful  woman,  to  whom  every  god 
presented  a  certain  gift^  whence  she  was  called  Pan- 
dora.* They  put  into  her  hands  an  elegant  box,  con- 
taining all  sorts  of  miseries  and  misfortunes ;  but 
Hope  was  placed  at  the  bottom  of  it.  With  this  box 
she  first  goes  to  Prometheus,  to  try  if  she  could  pre- 
lail  upop  him  to  receive  and  open  it ;  but  he,  being 
upon  his  guard,  warily  refused  the  offer.  Upon  this  re- 
fosal,  she  comes  to  his  brother  Eplmetheus,  a  man  of  a 
very  different  temper,  who  rashly  and  inconsiderately 
opens  the  box.  When  finding  all  kinds  of  miseries 
and  misfortunes  issued  out  of  it,  he  grew  wise  too 
•  late,  and  with  great  hurry  and  struggle  endeavored 
to  clap  the  cover  on  again ;  but  with  all  his  endea- 
vor could  scarce  keep  in  Hope,  which  lay  at  the 
bottom. 

Lastly,  Jupiter  arraigned  Prometheus  of  many 
heinous  crimes :  as  that  he  formerly  stole  fire  from 
heaven;  that  he  contemptuously  and  deceitfully 
mocked  him  by  a  sacrifice  of  bones ;  that  he  despised 
his  present,^  adding  withal  a  new  crime,  that  he  at- 
tempted to  ravish  Pallas :  for  all  which,  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  bound  in  chains,  and  doomed  to  per- 
petual torments.  Accordingly,  by  Jupiter's  com- 
mand, he  was  brought  to  Mount  Caucasus,  and  there 
fastened  to  a  pillar,  so  firmly  that  he  could  no  way 
stir.  A  vulture  or  eagle  stood  by  him,  which  in  the 
daytime  gnawed  and  consumed  his  liver;  but  in 
the  night  the  wasted  parts  were  supplied  again ; 
whence  matter  for  his  pain  was  never  wanting. 

They  relate,  however,  that  his  punishment  had  an 
end ;  for  Hercules  sailing  the  ocean,  in  a  cup,  or 
pitcher,  presented  him  by  the  Sun,  came  at  length 
to  Caucasus,  shot  the  eagle  with  his  arrows,  and  set 
Prometheus  free.  In  certain  nations,  also,  there 
were  instituted  particular  games  of  the  torch,  to  the 
honor  of  Prometheus,  in  which  they  who  ran  for  the 
prize  carried  lighted  torches;  and  as  any  one  of  these 
torches  happened  to  go  out,  the  bearer  withdrew 
himself,  and  gave  way  to  the  next :  and  that  person 
was  allowed  to  win  the  prize  who  first  brought  in  his 
lighted  torch  to  the  goal. 

E.XPLANATION.— ^This  fable  contains  and  enforces 
many  just  and  serious  considerations ;  some  where- 
of have  been  long  since  well  observed,  but  some  again 
remain  perfectly  untouched.  Prometheus  clearly 
and  expressly  signifies  Providence ;  for  of  all  the 
things  in  nature,  the  formation  and  endowment  of 
man  was  singled  out  by  the  ancients,  and  esteemed 

» **  All-gift.*' 

^  Viz..  that  by  Pan<lora. 
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the  peculiar  work  of  Providence.  The  reason  hereof 
seems,  1.  That  the  nature  of  man  includes  a  mind 
and  understanding,  which  is  the  seat  of  Providence. 
2.  That  it  is  harsh  and  incredible  to  suppqse  reason 
and  mind  should  be  raised,  and  drawn  out  of  sense- 
less and  irrational  principles;  whence  it  becomes 
almost  inevitable,  that  providence  is  implanted  in 
the  human  mind  in  conformity  with,  and  by  the  direc- 
tion and  the  design  of  the  greater  over-ruling  Provi- 
dence. But,  3.  The  principal  cause  is  this :  that  man 
seems  to  be  the  thing  in  which  the  whole  world 
centers,  with  respect  to  final  causes ;  so  that  if  he 
were  away,  all  other  things  would  stray  and  fiuctuate, 
without  end  or  intention,  or  become  perfectly  dis- 
jointed, and  out  of  frame ;  for  all  things  are  made 
subservient  to  man,  and  he  receives  use  and  benefit 
from  them  all.  Thus  the  revolutions,  places,  and 
periods,  of  the  celestial  bodies,  serve  him  for  distin- 
guishing times  and  seasons,  and  for  dividing  the 
world  into  different  r^ions ;  the  meteors  afford  him 
prognostications  of  the  weather ;  the  winds  sail  our 
ships,  drive  our  mills,  and  move  our  machines ;  and 
the  v^etables  and  animals  of  all  kinds  either  afford 
us  matter  for  houses  and  habitations,  clothing,  food, 
physic,  or  tend  to  ease,  or  delight,  to  support,  or  re- 
fresh us :  so  that  everything  in  nature  seems  not  made 
for  itself,  but  for  man. 

And  it  is  not  without  reason  added,  that  the  mass 
of  matter  whereof  man  was  formed,  should  be  mixed 
up  with  particles  taken  from  different  animals,  and 
wrought  in  with  the  clay,  because  it  is  certain,  that 
of  all  things  in  the  universe,  man  is  the  most  com- 
pounded and  recompounded  body;  so  that  the 
ancients  not  improperly  styled  him  a  Microcosm,  or 
little  world  within  himself.  For  although  the  chem- 
ists have  absurdly,  and  too  literally,  wrested  and  per- 
verted  the  elegance  of  the  term  microcosm,  whilst 
they  pretend  to  find  all  kind  of  mineral  and  vegeta- 
ble matters,  or  something  corresponding  to  them,  in 
man,  yet  it  remains  firm  and  unshaken,  that  the  hu- 
man body  is  of  all  substances  the  most  mixed  and 
organical ;  whence  it  has  surprising  powers  and  facul- 
ties :  for  the  powers  of  simple  bodies  are  but  few, 
though  certain  and  quick ;  as  being  tittle  broken,  or 
weakened,  and  not  counterbalanced  by  mixture :  but 
excellence  and  quantity  of  energy  reside  in  mixture 
and  composition. 

Man,  however,  in  his  first  origin,  seems  to  be  a  der 
fenseless  naked  creature,  slow  in  assisting  himself 
and  standing  in  need  of  numerous  things.  Prome- 
theus, therefore,  hastened  to  the  invention  of  fire, 
which  supplies  and  administers  to  nearly  all  human 
uses  and  necessities,  insomuch  that,  if  the  soul  may 
be  called  the  form  of  forms,  if  the  hand  may  be  called 
the  instrument  of  instruments,  fire  may,  as  properly, 
be  called  the  assistant  of  assistants,  or  the  helper  of 
helps ;  for  hence  proceed  numberless  operations,  hence 
all  the  mechanic  arts,  and  hence  infinite  assistances 
are  afforded  to  the  sciences  themselves. 

The  manner  wherein  Prometheus  stole  this  fire  is 
properly  described  from  the  nature  of  the  thing ;  he 
being  said  to  have  done  it  by  applying  a  rod  of  birch 
to  the  chariot  of  the  Sun :  for  birch  is  used  in  strik- 
ing and  beating,  which  clearly  denotes  the  genera- 
tion of  fire  to  be  from  the  violent  percussions  and 
collisions  of  bodies;  whereby  the  matters  struck  are 
subtilized,  rarefied,  put  into  motion,  and  so  prepared 
to  receive  the  heat  of  the  celestial  bodies ;  whence 
they,  in  a  clandestine  and  secret  manner,  collect  and 
snatch  fire,  as  it  were  by  stealth,  from  the  chariot  of 
the  Sun. 

The  next  is  a  remarkable  part  of  the  fable,  which 
represents  that  men,  instead  of  gratitude  and  thanks, 
fell  into  indignation  and  expostulation,  accusing  both 
Prometheus  and  his  fire  to  Jupiter, — ^and  yet  the  aa- 
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cnaation  im>ved  highly  pleasing  to  Japiter ;  so  that 
he,  for  this  reason,  crowned  these  benefits  of  mankind 
with  a  new  bounty.  Here  it  may  seem  strange  that 
the  sin  of  ingratitude  to  a  creator  and  benefactor,  a 
sin  so  henious  as  to  include  almost  all  others,  should 
meet  with  approbation  and  reward.  But  the  allegory 
has  another  view,  and  denotes,  that  the  accusation 
and  arraignment,  both  of  human  nature  and  human 
art  among  mankind,  proceeds  from  a  most  noble  and 
laudable  temper  of  the  mind,  and  tends  to  a  very 
good  purpose ;  whereas  the  contrary  temper  is  odious 
to  the  gods,  and  unbeneficial  in  itself.  For  they  who 
break  into  extravagant  praises  of  human  nature,  and 
the  arts  in  vogue,  and  who  lay  themselves  out  in  ad- 
miring the  things  they  already  possess,  and  will  needs 
have  the  sciences  cultivated  among  them,  to  be 
thought  absolutely  perfect  and  complete,  in  the  first 
place,  show  little  regard  to  the  divine  nature,  whilst 
they  extol  their  own  inventions  almost  as  high  as  his 
perfection.  In  the  next  place,  men  of  this  temper 
are  unserviceable  and  pr^udieial  in  life,  whilst  they 
imagine  themselves  already  got  to  the  top  of  things, 
and  there  rest,  without  farther  inquiry.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  who  arraign  and  accuse  both  nature  and 
art,  and  are  always  full  of  complaints  against  t^em, 
not  only  preserve  a  more  just  and  modest  sense  of 
mind,  but  are  also  perpetually  stirred  up  io  fresh  in^ 
dnstry  and  new  discoveries.  Is  not<,  then,  the  igno- 
rance and  &tality  of  mankind  to  be  extremely  pitied, 
whilst  they  remain  slaves  to  the  arrogance  of  a  few 
of  their  own  fellows,  and  are  dotingly  fond  of  that 
acrap  of  Grecian  knowledge,  the  Peripatetic  philoso- 
phy ;  and  this  to  such  a  degree,  as  not  only  to  think 
all  accusation  or  arraignment  thereof  useless,  but 
oven  hold  it  suspect  and  dangerous  V  Certainly  the 
procedure  of  Empedocles,  though  furious — but  espe- 
cially that  of  Democritus  (who  with  great  modesty 
complained  that  all  things  were  abstruse  ;  that  we 
know  nothing ;  that  truth  lies  hid  in  de^vp  pits;  that 
falsehood  is  strangely  joined  and  twisted  along  with 
truth,  etc.) — is  to  be  preferred  before  the  confident, 
assuming,  and  dogmatical  school  of  Aristotle.  Man- 
kind are,  therefore,  to  be  admonished,  that  the  arraign- 
ment of  nature  and  art  is  pleasing  to  the  gods ;  and 
that  a  sharp  and  vehement  accusation  of  Prometheus, 
though  a  creator,  a  founder,  and  a  master,  obtained 
new  blessings  and  presents  from  the  divine  bounty, 
and  proved  more  sound  and  serviceable  than  a  diffu- 
sive harangue  of  praise  and  gratulation.  And  let 
men  be  assured,  that  the  fond  opinion  that  they  have 
already  acquired  enough,  is  a  principal  reason  why 
they  have  acquired  so  little. 

That  the  perpetual  flower  of  youth  should  be  the 
present  which  mankind  received  as  a  reward  for  their 
accusation,  carries  this  moral :  that  the  ancients  seem 
not  to  have  despaired  of  discovering  methods  and 
remedies,  for  retarding  old  age,  and  prolonging  the 
period  of  human  life,  but  rather  reckoned  it  among 
those  things  which,  through  sloth  and  want  of  dili- 
gent inquiry,  perish  and  come  to  nothing,  after  hav- 
ing been  once  undertaken,  than  among  such  as  are 
absolutely  impossible,  or  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  human  power.  For  they  signify  and  intimate 
fit>m  the  true  use  of  fire,  and  the  just  and  strenuous 
accusation  and  conviction  of  the  errors  of  art,  that 
the  divine  bounty  is  not  wanting  to  men  in  such 
kind  of  presents,  but  that  men  indeed  are  wanting  to 
themselves,  and  lay  such  an  inestimable  gift  upon  the 
back  of  a  slow-paced  ass ;  that  is,  upon  the  back  of 
the  heavy,  dull,  lingering  thing,  experience;  from 
whose  sluggish  and  tortoise-pace  proceeds  that  ancient 
complaint  of  the  shortness  of  life,  and  the  slow  ad- 
vancement of  arts.  And  certainly  it  may  well  seem, 
that  the  two  faculties  of  reasoning  and  experience 
are  not  hitherto  properly  joined  and  coupled  t^getiier. 


but  to  be  still  new  gilts  of  the  gods,  aeparatelj  laid, 
the  one  upon  |the  back  of  a  light  bird,  or  afaBtnet 
philosophy,  and  the  other  npon  an  ass,  or  slow-ptnd 
practice  and  triaL  And  yet  good  hopes  might  be  esa- 
oeived  of  this  ass,  if  it  were  not  for  his  tiiirrtaid 
the  accidents  of  the  way.  For  we  judge,  that  if  ay 
one  would  constantly  proceed,  by  a  certain  law  mi 
method,  in  the  road  of  experience,  and  not  by  tlir 
way  thirst  after  such  experiments  as  make  for  imit 
or  ostentation,  nor  exchange  his  burden,  or  quit  tlie 
original  design  for  the  sake  of  these,  he  might  be  a 
useful  bearer  of  a  new  and  accnmn1atf>d  divine  bonnty 
to  mankind. 

That  this  gift  of  perpetual  youth  ahovild  paBsfran 
men  to  serpents,  seems  added  by  way  of  omameat, 
and  illustration  to  the  fable ;  perhaps  intimating,  tl 
the  same  time,  the  shame  it  is  for  men,  that  thef , 
with  their  fire,  and  numerous  arts,  cannot  procme  tt 
themselves  those  things  which  natore  has  bestoved 
upon  many  other  creatures. 

The  sudden  reconciliation  of  Prometheus  to  sunh 
kind,  after  being  disappointed  of  their  hopesLCoa- 
tains  a  prudent  and  useful  admonition.    It  poims  ost    i 
the  levity  and  temerity  of  men  in  new  experiment, 
when,  not  presently  succeeding,  or  answering  ta  ex- 
pectation, they  precipitantly  quit  their  new  undc^    ! 
takings,  hurry  back  to  their  old  ones,  and  grow  tt-    ^ 
conciled  thereto. 

After  the  lable  has  described  the  state  of  man,  wiih 
regard  to  arts  and  intellectual  matters,  it  passes  on 
to  religion ;  for  after  the  inventing  and  setUii^  «f 
arts,  follows  the  establishment  of  divine  wonbi^ 
which  hypocrisy  presently  enters  into  and  cornipli^ 
Bo  that  by  the  two  sacrifices  we  have  elegantly  painted 
the  person  of  a  man  truly  religious,  and  of  a  hypo- 
crite. One  of  these  sacrifices  contained  the  £it,  or 
the  portion  of  Gk>d,  used  for  burning  and  incenfling ; 
thereby  denoting  affection  and  seal,  offered  up  to  hv 
glory.  It  likewise  contained  the  bowels,  which  sr 
expressive  of  charity,  along  with  the  good  and  uoefiil  * 
flesh.  But  the  other  contained  nothing  more  ^am 
dry  bones,  which  nevertheless  stnflTed  out  the  hide,  st 
as  to  make  it  resemble  a  fiiir,  beautiful,  and  magnifi- 
cent sacrifice ;  hereby  finely  denoting  the  extonsl 
and  empty  rites  and  barren  ceremonies,  wherewitli 
men  burden  and  stuff  out  the  divine  worship, — ^thio^ 
rather  intended  for  show  and  ostentation  than  eon* 
ducing  to  piety :  Nor  are  mankind  simply  contait 
with  this  mock-worship  ot  God,  but  also  impose  nd 
father  it  upon  him,  as  if  he  had  chosen  and  otdaiaed 
it.  Certainly  the  prophet,  in  the  person  of  God,  hv 
a  fine  expostulation,  as  to  this  matter  of  choice*--* Is 
this  the  fasting  which  I  have  diosen,  that  a  nun 
bhould  afflict  his  soul  few  a  day,  and  how  down  hii 
head  like  a  bulrush  ?  " 

Afer  thus  touching  the  state  of  religion,  the  fiMe 
next  turns  to  manners,  and  the  conditions  of  fanma 
life.  And  though  it  be  a  very  common,  yet  is  it  a  jart 
interpretation,  that  Pandora  denotes  the  pleamei 
and  licentiousness  which  the  cultivation  and  Inxiny 
of  the  arts  of  civil  life  introduce,  as  it  were,  by  tte 
instrumental  efficacy  of  fire ;  whence  the  woiks  of 
the  voluptuary  arts  are  properly  attributed  to  Vul- 
can, the  God  of  Fire.  And  hence-  infinite  miseritf 
and  calamities  have  proceeded  to  the  minds, tbe 
bodies,  and  the  fortunes  of  men,  together  with  a  lite 
repentance;  and  this  not  only  in  each  man's  partieo- 
lar,  but  also  in  kingdoms  and  states ;  for  wars,  and 
tumults,  and  tyrannies,  have  all  arisen  from  Hob 
same  fouatain,  or  box  of  Pandora. 

It  is  worth  observing,  how  beantifblly  and  ek^ 
gantly  the  fable  has  drawn  two  reigning  chamcstefi 
in  human  life,  and  given  two  examples,  or  tablatortf 
of  them,  under  the  i>ersons  of  Prometheus  and  ^- 
metheus.    The  followers  of  Epimetheus  ai«  improTi- 
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dent,  see  not  fiir  before  them,  and  prefer  sneh  things 
as  are  agreeable  for  the  present ;  whence  they  are 
oppressed  with  nnmerous  straits,  difficulties,  and 
calamities,  with  which  they  almost  continually  strug- 
gle ;  but  in  the  mean  time  gratify  their  own  temper, 
and,  for  want  of  a  better  knowledge  of  things,  feed 
their  minds  with  many  vain  hopes ;  and  as  with  so 
many  pleasing  dreams,  delight  themselves,  and 
sweeten  the  miseries  of  life. 

But  the  followers  of  Prometheus  are  the  prudent, 
wary  men,  that  look  into  futurity,  and  cautiously 
guard  against,  prevent,  and  undermine  many  calami- 
tite  and  misfortunes.    But  this  watchful,  provident 
temper,  is  attended  with  a  deprivation  of  nnmerous 
pleasures,  and  the  loss  of  various  delights,  whilst 
sach  men  debar  themselves  the  use  even  of  innocent 
things,  and  what  is  still  worse,  rack  and  torture  them- 
selves with  cares,  fears,  and  disquiets;  being  bound 
ilist  to  the  pillar  of  necessity,  aud  tormented  with 
numberless  thoughts  (which  for  their  swiftness  are 
well  compared  to  an  eagle),  that  continually  wound, 
tear,  and  gnaw  their  liver  or  mind,  unless,  perhaps, 
they  find  some  small  remission  by  intervals,  or  as  it 
were  at  nights ;  but  then  new  anxieties,  dreads,  and 
fears,  soon  return  again,  as  it  were  in  the  morning. 
And,  tiierefore,  very  few  men,  of  either  temper,  have 
secured  to  themselves  the  advantages  of  providence, 
and  kept  clear  of  disquiets,  troubles,  and  misfor- 
tones. 

Nor  indeed  can  any  man  obtain  this  end  without 
the  assistance  of  Hercules ;  that  is,  of  such  fortitude 
and  constancy  of  mind  as  stands  prepared  against 
every  event,  and  remains  indifferent  to  every  change ; 
looking  forward  without  being  daunted,  enjoying  the 
good  without  disdain,  and  enduring  the  bad  without 
impatience.  And^  it  must  be  observed,  that  even 
Prometheus  had  not  the  power  to  free  himself,  bnt 
owed  his  deliverance  to  another ;  for  no  natural  in- 
bred force  and  fortitude  could  prove  equal  to  such  a 
task.  The  power  of  releasing  him  came  from  the 
ntmost  confines  of  the  ocean,  and  from  the  sun ;  that 
is,  from  Apollo,  or  knowledge ;  and  again,  from  a  due 
consideration  of  the  uncertainty,  instability,  and 
flactnating  state  of  human  life,  which  is  aptly  repre- 
sented by  sailing  the  ocean.  Accordingly,  Virgil  has 
pmdently  joined  these  two  together,  accounting  him 
happy  who  knows  the  cause  of  things,  and  has  con- 
qneredall  his  fears,  apprehensions,  and  superstitions,*' 
It  is  added,  with  great  elegance,  for  supporting 
and  confirming  the  human  mind,  that  the  great  hero 
who  thus  delivered  him  sailed  tlie  ocean  in  a  cup,  or 
pitcher,  to  prevent  fear,  or  complaint ;  as  if,  through 
the  narrowness  oi  our  nature,  or  a  too  great  fragility 
thereof,  we  were  adsolutely  incapable  of  that  forti- 
tude and  constancy  to  which  Seneca  finely  tdludes, 
w^hen  he  says,  "  It  is  a  noble  thing,  at  once  to  parti- 
cipate in  tiie  frailty  of  man  and  the  security  of  a 
god." 

Vfe  have  hitherto,  that  we  might  not  break  the 
connection  of  things,  designedly  omitted  the  last 
crime  of  Prometheus — that  of  attempting  the  chastity 
of  Minerva — which  henious  offence  it  doubtless  was, 
that  caused  the  punishment  of  having  his  liver 
gnawed  by  the  vulture.  The  meaning  seems  to  be 
this, — that  when  men  are  puffed  up  with  arts  and 
knowledge,  they  often  try  to  subdue  even  the  divine 
wisdom  and  bring  it  under  the  dominion  of  sense 
and  reason,  whence  inevitably  follows  a  perpetual 
and  restless  rending  and  tearing  of  the  mind.  A 
sober  and  humble  di^inction  must,  therefore,  be  made 
betwixt  divine  and  human  thin^  and '  betwixt  the 
oracles  of  sense  and  faith,  unless  mankind  had  rather 

•  "  Felix  qui  potultremm  cognoscere  causas, 
Quique  metus  omnes  et  inexorabile  f atum 
mbJecit  pedibus,  strepitumque  Acherontis  avari.*'— 

Geoiv.  u.  tfOi 


choose  an  heretical  religion,  and  a  fictitious  and  ro- 
mantic philosophy.*^ 

The  last  particular  in  the  fable  is  the  Gkunes  of  the 
Torch,  instituted  to  Prometheus,  which  again  relates 
to  arts  and  sciences,  as  well  as  the  invention  of  foe, 
for  the  commemoration  and    celebration   whereof 
these  games  were  held.    And  here  we  have  an  ex- 
tremely prudent  admonition,  directing  us  to  expect 
the  p^ection  of  the  sciences  from  succession,  and 
not  from  the  swiftness  and  abilities  of  any  single  per- 
son ;  for  he  who  is  fieetest  and  strongest  in  the  course 
may  perhaps  be  less  fit  to  keep  his  torch  a-light,  since 
there  is  danger  of  its  going  out  from  too  rapid  as 
well  as  from  too  slow  a  motion."    But  this  kind  of 
contest,  with  the  torch,  seems  to  have  been  long  dro|q[»ed 
and    neglected;    the   sciences   appearing    to   have 
flonrishS  principally  in  their  first  authors,  as  Aris- 
totle, Galen,  Euclid,  Ptolemy,  etc.;  whilst  their  soo- 
cessors  have  done  very  little,  or  scarce  made  any 
attempts.    Bat  it  were  highly  to  be  wished  that  these 
games  might  be  renewed,  to  the  honor  of  Prometheus, 
or  human  nature,  and  that  they  might  excite  contest, 
emulation,  and  laudable  endeavors,  and  the  design 
meet  with  sneh  success  as  not  to  hang  tottering,  tremu- 
lous, and  ha2»rded,  upon  the  torch  of  any  sic^e  per- 
son.   Mankind,  therefore,  should  be  admonished  to 
rouse  themselves,  and  tiy  and  exert  their  own  strength 
and  chance,  and  not  pla^  all  their  dependence  upon  a 
few  m^i,  whose  abilities  and  capacities,  perhaps,  are 
not  greater  than  their  own. 

These  are  the  particulars  which  appear  to  us  sha- 
dowed out  by  this  trite  and  vulgar  &ble,  though  with- 
out denying  that  there  may  be  contained  in  it  several 
intimations  that  have  a  surprising  correspondence  with 
the  Christian  mysteries.  In  particular,  the  voyage  of 
Hercules,  made  in  a  pitcher,  to  release  Promethens, 
bears  an  allusion  to  the  word  of  God,  coming  in  the 
Arail  vessel  of  the  flesh  to  redeem  mankind.  But  we 
indulge  ourselves  no  such  liberties  as  these,  for  fear  of 
using  scrange  fire  at  the  altar  of  the  Lord. 


XXVII.— IC4RUS  AND  SCYLLA  AND  CHARY- 
BDIS,  (5r  the  middle  WAY. 

EXPLAINED  OF  MEDIOCRITY  IN  NATURAL  AND 
MORAL    PHILOSOPHY. 

Mediocrity,  or  the  holding  a  middle  course,  has 
been  highly  extolled  in  morality,  bnt  little  in  matters 
of  science,  though  no  less  useful  and  proper  here ; 
whilst  in  politics  it  is  held  suspected,  and  ought  to  be 
employed  with  judgment.  The  ancients  described 
mediocrity  in  manners  by  the  course  prescribed  to 
Icarus ;  and  in  matters  of  the  understanding  by  the 
steering  betwixt  Scylla  and  Chary bdis,  on  account  of 
the  great  difficulty  and  danger  in  passing  those 
straits. 

Icarus,  being  to  fly  across  the  sea,  was  ordered  by 
his  father  neither  to  soar  too  high  nor  fly  too  low,  for, 
as  his  wings  were  fastened  together  with  wax,  there 
was  danger  of  its  melting  by  the  sun's  heat  in  too 
high  a  flight,  and  of  its  ^coming  less  tenacious  by 
the  moisture  if  he  kept  too  near  &e  vapor  of  the  sea. 
But  he,  with  a  juvenile  confidence,  soured  aloft,  and 
fell  down  headlong. 

d  Dc  AtigfMntis  SeienUarwn^  sec.  xxvlil.  and  snpplem. 

XV. 

«An  allusion  which,  in  Plato's  wrltingrs,  is  applied  to 
the  rapid  snccesslon  of  reneratlonR,  throiisrh  which  the 
continuity  of  human  life  Is  maintained  from  age  to  age; 
and  which  are  perpetually  transferring  from  hand  to 
hand  the  concerns  and  duties  of  this  fleeting  eceoe. 


rci^vref  T«  ffot  iarp^ovrti  vaXhaKt  rndBarrtp  AofiiraSa  rhy   /Btor 
napa6iS6vrt^   aAAoK   cf   aXXtav.     PlatO,  Leg  b.  Vi.    LucretlUS 

also  has  the  same  metaphor:— 

**Bt  quasi  cursoree  vital  lampada  tradunt" 
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Exi^LANATTOK. — The  fable  is  vulgar,  and  easily 
interpreted ;  for  the  path  of  virtue  lies  straight  be- 
tween excess  on  the  one  side,  and  delect  on  the 
other.  And  no  wonder  that  excess  should  prove  the 
bane  of  Icarus,  exulting  in  juvenile  strength  and 
vigor ;  for  excess  is  the  natural  vice  of  youth,  as  de- 
fect is  that  of  old  age ;  and  if  a  man  must  perish  by 
efther,  Icaros  chose  the  better  of  the  two;  for  all  de- 
fects are  justly  esteemed  more  depraved  than  excesses. 
There  is  some  magnanimity  in  excess,  that,  like  a 
binL  claims  kindrS  with  the  heavens ;  but  defect  is 
a  r^tile,  that  basely  crawls  upon  the  earth.  It  was 
excellently  said  by  Heraclitus,  "A  dry  light  makes 
the  best  soul ;  for  if  the  soul  contracts  moisture  from 
the  earth,  it  perfectly  degenerates  and  sinks.  On 
the  other  hand  moderation  must  be  observed,  to  pre- 
vent this  fine  light  from  burning,  by  its  too  great 
subtilty  and  d^ness.  But  these  observations  are 
common. 

In  matters  of  the  understanding,  it  requires  great 
skill  and  a  particular  felicity  to  steer  clear  of  Scylla 
and  Charyhidis.  If  the  ship  strikes  upon  Scylla,  it  is 
dashed  in  pieces  against  the  rocks ;  if  upon  Charyb- 
dis,  it  is  swallowed  outright.  This  allegory  is  preg- 
nant with  matter ;  but  we  shall  only  observe  the 
force  of  it  lies  here,  that  a  mean  be  observed  in  every 
doctrine  and  science,  and  in  the  rules  and  axioms 
thereof,  between  the  rocks  of  distinctions  and  the 
whirlpools  of  universalities ;  for  these  two  are  the 
bane  and  shipwreck  of  fine  geniuses  and  arts. 


XXVIII.— SPHINX,  OR  SCIENCE. 

EXPLAINED  OF  THE  SCIENCES. 

They  relate  that  Sphinx  was  a  monster,  variously 
formed,  having  the  face  and  voice  of  a  virgin,  the 
wings  of  a  bird,  and  the  talons  of  a  griffin.  She  re- 
sided on  the  top  of  a  mountain  near  the  city  Thebes, 
and  also  beset  the  highways.  Her  manner  was  to  lie 
in  ambush  and  seize  the  travellers,  and  having  them 
in  her  power,  to  propose  to  them  certain  dark  and 
perplexed  riddles,  which  it  was  thought  she  received 
from  the  Muses,  and  if  her  wretch#l  captives  could 
not  solve  and  interpret  these  riddles,  she  with  great 
cruelty  fell  upon  them,  in  their  hesitation  and  con- 
fusion, and  tore  them  to  pieces.  This  plague  having 
reigned  a  long  time,  the  Thebans  at  length  ofiered 
their  kingdom  to  the  man  who  could  interpret  her 
riddles,  there  being  no  other  way  to  subdue  her. 
(Edipus,  a  penetrating  and  prudent  man,  though 
lame  in  his  feet,  excited  by  so  great  a  reward,  accepted 
the  condition,  and  with  a  good  assurance  of  mind, 
cheerfully  presented  himself  before  the  monster,  who 
directly  asked  him,  'Vhat  creature  that  was,  which 
being  born  four-footed,  afterwards  became  two-footed, 
then  three-footed,  and  lastly  four-footed  again?-' 
(Edipus,  with  presence  of  mind  replied  it  was  man, 
who,  upon  his  first  birth  and  infant  state,  crawled 
upon  all  fours  in  endeavoring  to  walk  ;  but  not  long 
all43r  went  upright  upon  his  two  natural  feet ;  again, 
in  old  age  walked  three-footed,  with  a  stick ;  and  at 
last,  growing  decrepit,  lay  four-footed  confined  to  his 
bed ;  and  having  by  this  exact  solution  obtained  the 
victory,  he  slew  the  monster,  and  laying  the  carcass 
upon  an  ass,  led  her  away  in  triumph ;  and  upon  this 
he  was,  according  to  the  agreement,  made  king  of 
Thebes. 

Explanation. — This  is  an  elegant,  instructive 
fable,  and  seems  invented  to  represent  science, 
especially  as  joined  with  practice.  For  science,  may 
without  absurdity,  be  called  a  monster,  being  strange- 
ly gazed  at  aud  admired  by  the  ignorant  and  unskilful. 
Her  figure  and  form  is  various,  by  reason  of  the  vast 
variety  of  subjects  that  sdenoe  considers ;  her"  voice 


and  countenance  are  represented  female,  by  reaaoAoi 
her  gay  appearance  and  volubility  of  speech  ;  winp 
are  added,  because  the  sciences  and  their  invenlioBi 
run  and  fly  about  in  a  moment,  for  knowledge,  like 
light  communicated  from  one  torch  to  another,  is  pre- 
sently caught  and  copiously  difiPused;  shaip  and 
hooked  talons  are  elegantly  attributed  to  her,  becaoBB 
the  axioms  and  arguments  of  science  enter  the  mind, 
lay  hold  of  it,  fix  it  down,  and  keep  it  fiH>m  moving  or 
slipping  away.  This  the  sacred  plulosopher  observed, 
when  he  said,  '^  The  words  of  the  wise  coe  like  gpads 
or  nails  driven  far  in."*  Again,  all  science  seem 
placed  on  high,  as  it  were  on  the  tops  of  mountauia 
that  are  hard  to  climb;  for  science  is  justly  imagm^J 
a  sublime  and  lofty  thing,  looking  down  upon  igno- 
rance from  an  eminence,  and  at  the  same  time  taking 
an  extensive  view  on  all  sides,  as  is  usual  on  the  tofs 
of  mountains.  Science  is  said  to  beset  the  highwaja, 
because  through  all  the  journey  and  peregrinaticD  of 
human  life  there  is  matter  and  occasion  oflfered  of  oqD- 
templation. 

Sphinx  is  said  to  propose  various  difficult  questiaoi 
and  riddles  to  men,  which  she  received  from  the 
Muses ;  and  these  questions,  so  long  as  they  remaia 
with  the  Muses,  may  very  well  be  unaceompaoied 
with  severity,  for  while  there  is  no  other  end  of  con- 
templation and  inquiiy  but  that  of  knowledge  akne^ 
the  understanding  is  not  oppressed,  or  driven  to  stnuUa 
and  difficulties,  but  expatiates  and  ranges  at  laxge, 
and  even  receives  a  degree  of  pleasure  from  doubt  «ad 
variety ;  but  afler  the  Muses  have  given  over  tbdr 
riddles  to  Sphinx,  that  is,  to  practice,  which  uiget 
and  impels  to  action,  choice,  and  determination,  then 
it  is  that  they  become  torturing,  severe,  and  trying^ 
and,  unless  solved  and  interpreted,  strangely  pefpks 
and  harass  the  human  mind,  rend  it  every  way,  and 
perfectly  tear  it  to  pieces.  All  the  riddles  of  Sphinx, 
therefore,  have  two  conditions  ^nnexed,  viz.,  dilacen- 
tion  to  those  who  do  not  solve  them,  and  empire  to 
those  that  do.  For  he  who  understands  the  thing  pro- 
posed obtains  his  end,  and  every  artifices  rules  over 
his  work.** 

Sphinx  has  no  more  than  two  kinds  of  riddles^ 
relating  to  the  nature  of  things,  the  other  to  the 
ture  of  man ;  and  correspondent  to  these,  the  prixcB 
of  the  solution  are  two  lands  of  empire, — tbe  empire 
over  nature,  and  the  empire  over  man.  For  the  tme 
and  ultimate  end  of  natural  philosophy  is  dominioB 
over  natural  things,  natural  bodies,  remedi^  machineB^ 
and  numberless  other  particulars,  though  the  school 
contented  with  what  spontaneously  offers,  and  swottea 
with  their  own  discourses,  neglect,  and  in  a  manna 
despise,  both  things  and  works. 

But  the  riddle  proposed  to  CEdipus,  tlie  aolntkn 
whereof  acquired  him  the  Theban  kingdom,  r^uded 
the  nature  of  man;  for  he  who  has  thoroughly  looked 
into  and  examined  human  nature,  may  in  a  maimff 
command  his  own  fortune,  and  seems  bom  to  aeqoiie 
dominion  and  rule.  Accordingly,  Virgil  properly 
makes  the  arts  of  government  to  be  the  arts  of  tlie 
Romans."  It  was,  therefore,  extremely  opposite  in 
Augustus  Csesar  to  use  the  image  of  Sphinx  in  \m 
signet,  whether  this  happened  by  accident  or  by  de- 
sign ;  for  he  of  all  men  was  deeply  versed  in  politics^ 
and  through  the  course  of  his  life  very  happily  solved 
abundance  of  new  riddles  with  regard  to  the  natare 
of  man ;  and  unless  he  had  done  this  with  great  dex* 
terity  and  ready  address,  he  would  frequently  have 

•  Eccles.  xll.  U. 

b  This  18  wbat  the  author  so  frequently  incnlcates  tatitt 
Nomim  Organum^  viz..  that  Knowledge  and  power  ai«  v^ 
ciprocal;  so  that  to  improve  In  knowledcrei^  to  fmprovv 
in  the  power  of  commanding  nature,  by  introduciiiff 
arts,  and  producing  works  and  effects. 

c  ^'  Tu  regere  Imperfo  populos,  Romane, 
Hffi  tibi  erunt  arte8.*'-^^n.  v1.  661. 
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Iwen^TolTed  in  imminent  danger,  if  not  destruction. 

It  18  with  Uie  utmost  elegance  added  in  the  &ble, 
that  when  Sphinx  was  conquered,  her  carcaas  was 
laid  upon  an  ass ;  for  there  is  nothing  so  subtile  and 
afastmaef  hut  after  being  once  made  plain,  intelligible, 
nnd  common,  it  may  be  received*  by  the  slowest 
capacity. 

We  must  not  omit  that  Sphinx  was  conquered  by 
a  lame  man,  and  impotent  in  his  feet ;  tor  men  usually 
make  too  much  haste  to  the  solution  of  Sphinx's  rid- 
dles; whence  it  happens,  that  she  prevailing,  their 
minds  are  rather  racked  and  torn  by  disputes,  than 
invested  with  command  by  works  and  effocts. 

XXIX.— PROSERPINE,  OR  SPIRIT. 

XX PLAINED  OF  TUK  SPIRIT  INCLUDED  IN  NATUBAL 

BODIES. 

They  tell  us,  Pluto  having,  upon  that  memorable 
division  of  empire  among  the  gods,  received  the  in- 
lernal  r^ions  lor  his  share,  despaired  of  winning  any 
one  of  the  goddesses  in  marriage  by  an  obsequious 
courtship,  and  therefore  through  necessity  resolved 
upon  a  rape.  Having  watched  his  opportunity,  he 
suddenly  seized  upon  Proserpine,  a  most  beautiful 
virgin,  the  daughter  of  Ceres,  as  she  was  gathering 
narcissus  flowers  in  the  meads  of  Sicily,  and  hurrying 
her  to  his  chariot,  carried  her  with  him  to  the  sub- 
terraneal  regions,  where  she  was  treated  with  the 
hi|;best  reverence,  and  styled  the  Lady  of  Dis.  Bat 
Ceres  Tni«ftiqg  her  only  daughter,  whom  she  extreme- 
ly loved,  grew  pensive  and  anxious  beyond  measure, 
and  taking  a  lighted  torch  in  her  hand,  wandered  the 
world  over  in  quest  of  her  daughter, — but  all  to  no 
pai|>oee,  till,  suspecting  she  might  be  carried  to  the 
infernal  regions,  she,with  great  lamentation  and  abun- 
dance of  tears,  importuned  Jupiter  to  restore  her ;  and 
with  much  ado  prevailed  so  far  as  to  recover  and 
bri  Dg  h er  away,  if  she  had  tasted  nothing  there.  This 
proved  a  hard  condition  upon  the  mother,  for  Proser- 
pine was  foundfto  have  eaten  three  kernels  of  a  pome- 
granate. Geres,  however,  desisted  not,  but  fell  to  her 
entreaties  and  lamentations  afresh,  insomuch  that  at 
last  it  was  indulged  her  that  Proserpine  should  di- 
vide the  year  betwixt  her  husband  and  her  mother, 
and  live  six  months  with  the  one  and  as  many  with 
th%  other.  After  this,  Theseus  and  Peri  thus,  with 
uncommon  audacity,  attempted  to  force  Proserpine 
away  from  Pluto's  bed,  but  happening  to  grow  tired 
in  their  journey,  and  resting  themselves  upon  a  stone 
in  the  realms  below,  they  could  never  rise  from  it 
a|i^n,  but  remain  sitting  there  for  ever.  Proserpine, 
therefore,  still  continued  queen  of  the  lower  regions, 
in  honor  of  whom  there  was  also  added  this  grand 
privilege,  that  though  it  had  never  been  permitted 
any  one  to  return  after  having  once  descended  thith- 
er, a  particular  exception  was  made,  that  he  who 
brought  a  golden  bough  as  a  present  to  Proserpine, 
might  on  that  condition  descend  and  return.  This 
was  an  only  bough  that  grew  in  a  large  dark  grove, 
not  from  a  tree  of  its  own,  but  like  the  mistletoe, 
from  another,  and  when  plucked  away  a  fresh  one 
always  shot  up  in  its  stead. 

ExPLAKATioy. — This  fable  seems  to  regard  natural 
philosophy,  and  searches  deep  into  that  rich  and  fruit- 
ful virtue  and  supply  in  subterraneous  bodies,  from 
whence  all  the  things  upon  the  earth's  surface  spring, 
and  into  which  they  again  relapse  and  return.  By 
Proserpine  the  ancients  denoted  that  ethereal  spirit 
shut  up  and  detained  within  the  earth,  here  repre- 
sented by  Pluto, — the  spirit  being  separated  from  the 
superior  globe,  according  to  the  expression  of  the 
poet*     This    spirit    is    conceived    as   ravished,    or 

•  **  81  ve  rccenf<  telliis,  seductaque  nuper  ab  alia 
iBtbere,  cognati  retinebatsemlna  cceli."— Mentam  i.  30. 


snatched  up  by  the  earth,  because  it  caa  no  w^py  btt 
detained,  when  it  has  time  and  opportunity  to  fly  off, 
but  is  only  wrought  together  and  fixed  by  sudden 
intermixture  and  comminution,  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  one  should  endeavor  to  mix  air  with  water, 
which  cannot  otherwise  be  done  than  by  a  quick  and 
rapid  agitation,  that  joins  them  togeUier  in  froth 
whilst  the  air  is  thus  caught  up  by  the  water.  And 
it  is  el^;antly  added,  that  Proserpine  was  ravished 
whilst  she  gathered  narcissus  flowers,  which  have 
their  name  from  numbedness  or  stupefaction;  for  the 
spirit  we  speak  of  is  in  the  fittest  disposition  to  be 
embraced  by  terrestrial  matter  when  it  begins  to  coa- 
gulate, or  grow  torpid  as  it  were. 

It  is  an  honor  justly  attributed  to  Proserpine,  and 
not  to  any  other  wife  of  the  gods,  that  of  being  the 
lady  or  mistress  of  her  husband,  because  this  spirit 
performs  all  its  operations  in  the  subierraneal  re- 
gions, whilst  Pluto,  or  the  earth,  remains  stupid,  or 
as  it  were  ignorant  of  them. 

The  aether,  or  the  efficacy  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
denoted  by  Ceres,  endeavors  With  infinite  diligence  to 
force  out  this  spirit,  and  restore  it  to  its  pristine  state. 
And  by  the  torch  in  the  hand  of  Ceres,  or  the  aether, 
is  doubtless  meant  the  sun,  which  disperses  light  over 
the  whole  globe  of  the  earth,  and  if  the  thing  wero 
possible,  must  have  the  greatest  share  in  recovering 
Proserpine,  of  reinstating  the  subterraneal  spirit. 
Yet  Proserpine  still  continues  and  dwells  below, 
after  the  manner  excellently  described  in  the  condi- 
!  tion  betwixt  Jupiter  and  Ceres.  For  fin>t,  it  is  cer- 
tain  that  there  are  two  ways  of  detaining  the  spirit-, 
in  solid  and  terrestrial  matter, — the  one  by  conden- 
sation or  obstruction,  which  is  mere  violence  and  im- 
prisonment; the  other  by  administering  a  proper 
aliment,  which  is  spontaneous  and  free.  For  alter 
the  included  spirit  begins  to  feed  and  nourish  itself, 
it  is  not  in  a  hurry  to  fiy  off,  but  remains  as  it  were 
fixed  in  its  own  earth.  And  this  is  the  moral  of 
Proserpine's  tasting  the  pomegranate;  and  were  it 
not  for  this  she  must  long  ago  have  been  carried  up 
by  Ceres,  who  with  her  torch  wandered  the  world  ov- 
er, and  so  the  earth  have  been  left  without  its  spirit. 
For  though  the  ^irit  in  metals  and  minerals  may 
perhaps  be,  after  a  particular  manner,  wrought  in  by 
the  solidity  of  the  mass,  yet  the  spirit  of  vegetables 
and  animals  has  open  passages  to  escape  at,  unlem 
it  be  willingly  detained,  in  the  way  of  sipping  and 
tasting  them. 

The  second  article  of  agreement,  that  of  Proser- 
pine's remaining  six  months  with  her  mother  and 
six  with  her  husband,  is  an  elegant  description  of 
the  division  of  the  year  ;  for  the  spirit  diffased 
through  the  earth  lives  above-ground  in  th6  vegeta- 
ble world  during  the  summer  months,  but  in  the 
winter  returns  under-ground  again. 

The  attempt  of  Theseus  and  Perithous  to  bring 
Proserpine  away,  denotes  that  the  more  subtile  spir- 
its, which  descend  in  many  bodies  to  the  earl^,  may 
frequently  be  unable  to  drink  in,  unite  with  them- 
selves, and  carry  off  the  subterraneous  spirit,  but  on 
the  contrary  be  coagulated  by  it,  and  rise  no  more, 
80  as  to  increase  the  inhabitants  and  add  to  the  do- 
minion of  Proserpine.** 

The  alchemists  will  be  apt  to  fall  in  with  our  in- 
terpretation of  the  golden  bough,  whether  we  will  or 
no,  because  they  promise  golden  mountains,  and  the 
restoration  of  natural  bodies  from  their  stone,  as  from 
the  gates  of  Pluto :  but  we  are  well  assured  that  their 
theory  has  no  just  foundation,  and  suspect  they  have 

^ Many  philofiophers  have  certain  speculations  to  tbis 
purpose.  Sir  Is^aac  Newton,  in  particular,  suspeots  that 
the  earth  receives  its  vivlfylnir  spirit  from  th«  comets. 
And  the  pbilosophicnl  cheinists  and  astroloo'ers  have  spun 
the  thought  into  many  fantastical  distinctions  and  varie' 
ties.    8ce  Newton,  Princip.  lib.  iii.  p.  478,  etc. 
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no  ^^17  enconraging  or  practical  proofs  of  its  sound- 
nesB.  Leaving,  therefore,  their  conceits  to  themselves, 
we  idiall  freely  declare  our  own  sentiments  upon  this 
Inst  part  of  the  fable.  We  are  certain,  Irom  numer- 
ous ligures  and  expressions  of  the  ancients,  that  they 
judged  the  conversation,  and  in  some  degree  the  ren- 
ovation, of  natural  bodies  to  be  no  desperate  or  im- 
possible thing,  but  rather  abstruse  and  out  of  the 
ttouimon  road  than  wholly  impracticable.  And  this 
seems  to  be  their  opinion  in  the  present  case,  as  they 
have  placed  this  bough  among  an  infinite  number  of 
shrubs,  in  a  spacious  and  thick  wood.  They  sup- 
posed it  of  gold,  because  gold  is  the  emblem  of  dura- 
tion. They  feigned  it  adventitious,  not  native,  be- 
cause such  an  effect  is  to  be  expected  tirom  art,  and 
not  from  any  medicine  or  any  simple  or  mere  natural 
way  of  working. 

XXX.— METIS,  OR  COUNSEL. 

EXPLAINED  OF  PRINCES  AND  THEIB  COUNCIL. 

The  ancient  poets  relate  that  Jupiter  took  Metis 
to  wife,  whose  name  plainly  denotes  counsel,  and  that 
he,  perceiving  that  she  was  pregnant  by  him,  would 
by  no  means  wait  the  time  of  her  delivery,  but  di- 
rectly devoured  her;  whence  himself  also  became 
pregnant,  and  was  delivered  in  a  wonderful  manner ; 
Jbr  he  from  his  head  or  brain  brought  forth  Pallas 
armed. 

Explanation. — This  fable,|which  in  its  literal 
sense  appears  monstrously  absurd,  seems  to  contain  a 
state  secret,  and  shows  with  what  art  kings  usually 
carry  themselves  towards  their  council,  in  order  to 
preserve  their  own  authority  and  majesty  not  only 
inviolate,  but  so  as  to  have  it  magnified  and  height- 
ened among  the  people.  For  kings  commonly  link 
themselves  as  it  were  in  a  nuptial  bond  to  their  coun- 
cil, and  deliberate  and  communicate  with  them  after 
a  prudent  and  laudable  custom  upon  matters  of  the 
^nsatest  importxmce,  at  the  same  time  justly  conceiv- 
ing tliis  no  diminution  of  their  majesty  ;  but  when 
the  matter  once  ripens  to  a  decree  or  order,  which  is 
a  kind  of  birth,  the  king  then  suffers  the  council  to 
go  on  no  ftirther,  lest  the  act  should  seem  to  depend 
upon  their  pleasure.  Now,  tlierefore,  the  king  usually 
assumes  to  himself  whatever  was  wrought,  elabora- 
ted, or  formed,  as  it  were,  in  the  womb  of  the  coun- 
cil (unless  it  be  a  matter  of  an  inviduous  nature 
which  he  is  sure  to  put  from  him),  so  that  the  decree 
and  the  execution  shall  seem  to  flow  fit)m  himself.* 
And  as  this  decree  or  execution  proceeds  with  pru- 
dence and  power,  so  as  to  imply  necessity,  it  is  ele- 
gantly wrapt  up  under  the  figure  of  Pallas  armed. 

Nor  are  kings  content  to  have  this  seem  the  effect 
of  their  own  authority,  free  will,  and  uncontrollable 
<*hoice,  unless  they  also  take  the  whole  honor  to 
themselves,  and  make  the  people  imagine  that  all 
good  and  wholesome  decrees  proceed  entirely  from 
their  own  head,  that  is,  their  c^n  sole  prudence  and 
judgment. 


XXXI.— THE  SIRENS,  OR  PLEASURES. 

ExV»LAINEn    OP    MKN*S    PASSION  FOR  PLEASUBES. 

Introduction.— The  fable  of  the  Sirens  is,  in"  a 
vulgar  sense,  justly  enough  explained  of  the  per- 
nicious incentives  to  pleasure ;  but  the  ancient  my- 
thology seems  to  us  like  a  vintage  ill -pressed  and 
trod ;  for  though  something  has  been  drawn  from  it, 
yet  all  the  more  excellent  parts  remain  behind  in  the 
grapes  that  are  untouched. 

•  ThlJ*  policy  striklnirly  characterised  the  conduct  of 
1>Yul8  XiV..  who  placed  h1*»  jwnerals  under  a  particular 
Injunction,  to  advertise  talm  of  the  fiuccem  of  any  siepe 
Mkcly  to  b(»  cvnwned  with  an  inimedlati^  triumph,  that  he 
rri\frht  nftcnd  In  person  and  appear  to  take  the  town  by  a 
cvvp  de  main. 


Fablr.— The  Sirens  are  said  to  be  the  diightt 
of  Achelous  and  Terpsichore,  one  of  the  Muses.  U 
their  early  days  they  had  wings,  but  lost  then  upas 
being  conquered  by  the  Mnsea,  with  whon  tke? 
rashly  contended ;  and  with  the  ieathen  of  these 
wings  the  Muses  made  themselves  crowna,  ao  (hat 
from  this  time  the  Muses  wore  wings  on  their  headi. 
excepting  only  the  mother  to  the  Sirens. 

These  Sirens  resided  in  certain  pleasant  islands,  and 
when,  from  their  watch-tower,  they  saw  any  ship  a^ 
preaching,  they  first  detained  the  sailon  hy  tbor 
music,  then,  enticing  them  to  shore,  destxoyed  then. 

Their  singing  was  not  of  one  and  the  same  kinl 
but  they  adapted  their  tunes  exactly  to  the  nature  of 
each  person,  in  order  to  captivate  and  aecoie  him. 
And  so  destructive  had  they  been,  that  these  islandi 
of  the  Sirens  appeared,  to  a  very  great  distance, 
white  with  the  bones  of  their  unburied  captivea 

Two  different  remedies  were  invented  to  pvolcct 
persons  against  them,  the  one  by  Ulyases,  the  other 
by  Orpheus.  Ulysses  commanded  his  asaoctates  to 
stop  their  ears  close  with  wax ;  and  he,  detemriniiif 
to  make  the  trial,  and  yet  avoid  the  djuiger,  ordcnd 
himself  to  be  tied  fast  to  a  mast  of  the  ahip,  giviof 
strict  charge  not  to  be  unbound,  even  though  hiaadl 
should  entreat  it ;  but  Orpheus,  without  any  hind- 
ing  at  all,  escaped  the  danger,  by  loudly  chanting  to 
his  harp  the  praises  of  the  gods,  whereby  be  divided 
the  voices  of  the  Sirens. 

Explanation.— This  fis^ble  is  of  the  moral  kiad 
and  appears  no  less  elegant  than  easy  to  inteirfnl 
For  pleasures  proceed  from  plenty  and  aflBuenee,  Mr 
tended  with  activity  or  exultation  of  the  mind* 
Anciently  their  first  incentives  were  quick,  and 
seized  upon  men  as  if  they  had  been  winged,  hot 
learning  and  philosophy  afterwaids  prevailing,  had 
at  least  the  power  to  lay  the  mind  under  some  n- 
straint,  and  make  it  consider  the  issue  of  tfaingii,aiid 
thus  deprived  pleasures  of  their  wingBL 

This  conquest  redounded  gieatly  to  t^  honor  and 
ornament  of  the  Muses;  for  after  it  appealed,  by  the 
example  of  a  few,  that  philosophy  could  introdoeea 
contempt  of  pleasures,  it  immediately  seined  to  he  a 
sublime  thing  that  could  raise  and  elevate  the  sdhL 
fixed  in  a  manner  down  to  the  earth,  and  thus  vender 
men's  thoughts,  which  reside  in  the  head,  willed  m 
it  were,  or  sublime.  • 

Only  the  mother  of  the  Sirens  was  not  thus  plumed 
on  the  head,  which  doubtless  denotes  superficial  lean- 
ing,  invented  and  used  for  delight  and  levity ;  an  emi- 
nent example  whereof  we  have  in  Petionius,  who, 
after  receiving  sentence  of  death,  still  eoDtiuued  hii 
gay  frothy  humor,  and,  as  Tacitus  observes,  used  In 
learning  to  solace  or  divert  himaelf,  and  in^^^A  <tf 
such  discouises  as  give  firmness  and  oonstaacj  of 
mind,  read  nothing  but  loose  poems  and  v< 
Such  learning  as  this  seems  to  pluck  the  crowns 
from  the  Muses'  heads,  and  restore  them  to  the  Siieas. 

The  Sirens  are  said  to  inhabit  certain  ishnda 
because  pleasures  generally  seek  retirement,  and  oAn 
shun  society.  And  for  their  songs,  with  the  m«n*fi*" 
artifice  and  destrnctiveness  thereof  this  is  tooobvioas 
and  common  to  need  explanation.  But  that  partkn- 
lar  of  the  bones  stretching  like  white  cliffs  aloQg  tiie 
shores,  and  appearing  afar  off,  contains  a  more  snbtilr 
allegory,  and  denotes  that  the  examples  of  othnr 

•  The  one  denoted  by  the  river  Achelous,  and  the  otter 
by  Terpsichore,  the  muse  that  invented  the  dthara  ad 
delighted  in  dancing. 

b  **yivamus,  mca  Lesbia,  atgue  amemus : 
Rumoremiue  senum  severfonim 
Omnes  uniusestimemus  assis.**— GatulL 
And  affaJn— 

''  Jura  aenes  norint,  et  quod  sit  fasque  nefSsque 
Inqulrant  tristcs;  legumque  ezamlna  servenL 
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dUamhy  and  misfoitaneBy  tlioiigh  ever  so  mani&st 
and  appwent,  have  yet  but  little  foroe  to  deter  the 
oorrapt  nature  of  man  from  pleasures. 

Tlie  all^gcny  of  the  remedies  against  the  Sirens  Is 
n«t  difficolt,  but  veiy  wise  and  noble :  it  proposes,  in 
etfect,  three  remedies,  as  well  against  subtile  as  vio- 
lent mischiefe,  two  drawn  ttom.  philoeophy  and  one 
from  religion. 

The  first  means  of  escaping  is  to  resist  the  earliest 
temptation  in  the  beginning,  and  diligently  avoid  and 
eat  off  all  occasions  that  may  solicit  or  sway  the 
mind ;  and  this  is  well  represented  by  shutting  up 
the  ears,  a  kind  of  remedy  to  be  necessarily  used  with 
mean  and  vulgar  minds,  such  as  the  retinue  of  Ulysses. 

But  nobler  spirits  may  converse,  even  in  the  midst 
of  plewores,  if  the  mind  be  well  guarded  with  oon- 
fltaney  and  resolution.  And  thus  some  delight  to 
make  a  severe  trial  of  their  own  virtue,  and  thor- 
tfOgUy  aoQuaint  themselves  with  tiie  folly  and  mad- 


ness of  pleasures,  without  complying  or  being  whc^y 
given  up  to  them ;  which  is  what  Salomon  profeases 
of  himself  when  he  closes  the  account  of  all  the 
numerous  pleasures  he  gave  a  loose  to,  with  this  ex- 
pression, But  wisdom  still  continued  with  me," 
Such  heroes  in  virtue  may,  therefore,  remain  unmoved 
by  the  greatest  incentives  to  pleasure,  and  stop  them- 
selves on  the  veiy  precipice  of  danger ;  if,  according 
to  the  example  of  Ulysses,  they  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
pernicious  counsel,  and  the  flatteries  of  their  friends 
and  companions,  which  have  the  greatest  power  to 
shake  and  unsettle  the  mind. 

But  the  most  excellent  remedy,  in  every  tempta- 
tion,isthat  of  Orpheus,  who,  by  loudly  chanting  and 
resounding  the  praises  of  the  gods,  confounded  the 
voices,  and  kept  himself  from  hearing  the  music  of 
the  Sirens  for  divine  contemplations  exceed  tbe  plea- 
sures of  sense,not  only  in  power  but  also  in  sweet- 
ness. 
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Aliatob,  quanto  in  arte  est  melior,  tanto  est  ne- 
quior— A  gamester,  the  greater  master  he  is  in  his  art, 
the  worse  man  he  is. 

ArcuuL,  intensio  frangit;  animum,  remissio — Much 
bending  breaks  the  bow;  much  unbending,  the  mind. 

Bis  vincit,  qui  se  vincit  in  vietorio— -He  conquers 
twiee,  who  restrains  himself  in  victory. 

Cum  vitia  prosint,  peccat  qui  recte  facit--If  vices 
were  profitable,  the  virtuous  man  wouldbethesinner. 

Bene  dormit^  qui  non  sentit  quod  male  dormiat— 
He  sleeps  well,  who  is  not  conscious  that  he  sleeps 
ill. 

Deliberare  atilia,  mora  est  tutissima— To  deliberate 
about  useful  thinics  is  the  saiest  delay. 

Dolor  decrescit,  ubi  quo  crescat  non  habet— The 
flood  of  grief  decreaseth,  when  it  can  swell  no  higher. 

Etiam  innocentes  cogit  mentiri  dolor — Pain  makes 
even  the  innoctot  man  a  liar. 

Etiam  celeritas  in  desiderio,  mora  est— In  desire, 
swiftness  itself  is  delay. 

Etiam  capillus  Tinus  habet  umbram  suam — Even 
a  single  hair  casts  a  shadow. 

Pidem  qui  perdit,  quo  se  servat  in  reliquum?— He 
that  has  lost  his  faith,  what  staff  has  he  left  ? 

Pormosa  facies  muta  oommendatio  est— A  beauti- 
ful face  is  a  silent  commendation. 

Fortuna  nimium  quem  fovet,  stultum  fSacit— For- 
tune makes  him  fool,  whom  she  makes  her  darling. 

Fortuna  obeese  nulli  contenta  est  semel— Fortune 
K  not  content  to  do  a  man  one  ill  turn. 

Pacitgratum  fortuna,  quem  nemo  videt — ^The  for- 
tune which  nobody  sees  makes  a  man  happy  and  un- 
esvied. 

Hen !  quam  miserum  est  ab  illo  ladi,  de  quo  non 
powsqueri— O!  what  a  miserable  thing  it  is  to  be 
mjured  by  those  of  whom  we  cannot  oomplain. 

Homototiesmoriturquoti'es  amittit  suos— A  man 
dies  as  often  as  he  loses  his  friends. 


Iteredis  fletus  sub  persona  risus  est — The  tears  of 
an  heir  are  laughter  under  a  mask. 

Jucundum  nihU]e8t,  nisi  quod  reflcit  varietaa— 
Nothing  is  pleasant  which  is  notspioed  with  variety. 

Invidiam  ferre,  aut  fortis,  aux  felix  potest — He 
may  be  envied,  who  is  either  courageous  or  happy. 

In  malis  sperare  bonum,  nisi  innocens,  nemo  po- 
test— In  adversity,  only  the  virtuous  can  entertain 
hope. 

In  Vindicando,  criminoea  est  celeritas — In  revenge, 
haste  is  criminal. 

In  calami toso  risus  etiam  injuria  est — ^In  misfor- 
tune, even  to  smile  is  to  offend. 

Improbe  Neptunum  accusat,  qui  iterum  naufra- 
gium  facit — He  accuseth  Neptune  ui\justly,  who  in- 
curs shipwreck  a  second  time. 

Mnltis  nimatur,  qui  uni  fiftcit  ii^uriam — He  that 
injures  one,  threatens  many. 

Mora  omnia  ingrata  est,  sed  facit  sapientiam — All 
delay  is  unpleasant,  but  we  are  the  wiser  for  it. 

Mori  est  felids  antequam  mortem  invocet — Happy 
he  who  dies  ere  he  calls  on  death. 

Mains  ubi  bonum  se  simulat,  tunc  est  pessimus^A 
bad  man  is  worse  when  he  pretends  to  be  a  saint. 

Magno  cum  periculo  custoditur,  quod  multis  placet 
— Lock  and  key  will  scarce  keep  that  secure  whidi 
pleases  everybody. 

Male  vivunt  qui  se  semper  victuros  putant — They 
live  ill,  who  think  to  live  for  ever. 

Male  secum  agit  seger,  medieum  qui  hseredem  fiKat 
— That  sick  man  does  ill  for  himself,  who  makes  his 
physician  his  heir. 

Multos  timere  debet,  quem  multi  timent — He'  ol 
whom  many  are  afraid,  ought  himself  to  fear  many. 

Nulla  tam  bona  est  fortuna,  de  qua  nil  possisquere 
— There's  no  fortune  so  good,  but  it  has  its  alloy. 

Parsbeneficii  est  quod  petitur,  si  beneneges — That 
is  half  granted  which  is  denied  graciously. 
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Timidns  vocat  se  cautam,  jMiTcnm  sordidus — ^The 
ooMrard  calls  himself  a  cautions  man;  and  the  miser 
says,  he  is  frugal. 

O  vita!  misero  longa,  felici  breyis— O  life!  an  age 
to  the  miserable,  a  moment  to  the  happy. 

The  following  are  sentences  extracted  from  the 
writings  of  Lord  Bacon  : — 

It  is  a  straivge  desire  which  men  have,  to  seek 
power  and  lose  liberty. 

Children  increase  the  cares  of  life :  but  they  miti- 
gate the  remembrance  of  death. 

Ronnd  dealing  is  the  honor  of  man's  nature ;  and 
a  mixture  of  falsehood  is  like  alloy  in  gold  and  silver, 
which  may  make  the  metal  work  the  better,  but  it 
debaseth  it. 

Death  openeth  the  gate  to  good  fame,  and  extin- 
guisheth  envy. 

Revenge  is  a  kind  of  wild  justice,  which  the  more 
a  man's  nature  runs  to,  the  more  pught  law  to  weed 
it  out. 

He  that  studieth  revenge,  keepeth  his  own  wounds 
green. 

It  was  a  high  speech  of  Seneca  (after  the  manner 
of  tne  Stoics),  that  the  good  things  which  belong  to 
prosperity  are  to  be  wished ;  but  the  good  things 
which  belong  to  adversity  are  to  be  admired. 

He  that  cannot  see  well,  let  him  go  softly. 

If  a  man  be  thought  secret,  it  inviteth  discovery  ; 
as  the  more  close  air  sucketh  in  the  more  open. 

Keep  your  authority  wholly  from  your  children, 
not  so  your  purse. 

Men  of  noble  birth  are  noted  to  be  envious  towards 
new  men  when  they  rise.  For  the  distance  is  altered  ; 
and  it  is  like  a  deceit  of  the  eye,  that  when  others 
eome  on,  they  think  themselves  go  back. 

Ab  in  nature  things  move  more  violently  to  their 
place,  and  calmly  in  their  place :  so  virtue  in  ambi- 
tion is  violent;  in  authority,  settled  and  calm. 

Boldness  in  civil  business,  is  like  pronunciation  in 
the  orator  of  Demosthenes;  the  first,  second,  and 
third  thing. 

Boldness  is  blind:  whereof  'tis  ill  in  counsel,  but 
good  in  execution.  For  in  counsel  it  is  good  to  see 
dangers,  in  execution  not  to  see  them,  except  they  be 
very  great. 

Without  good  nature,  man  is  but  a  better  kind  of 
vermin. 

God  never  wrought  miracles  to  convince  atheism, 
because  his  ordinary  works  convince  it. 

The  great  atheists  indeed  are  hypocrites,  who  are 
always  handling  holy  things,  but  without  feeling,  so 
they  must  need  l)e  cauterized  in  the  end. 


The  master  of  superstition  is  the  people.  And  in 
all  superstition,  wise  men  follow  fipola. 

In  removing  suprstitions,  care  should  be  had, 
that  (as  it  fareth  in  ill  pnrginga)  the  good  be  not 
taken  away  with  the  bad  ;  which  commonly  is  done, 
when  the  people  is  the  physician. 

He  that  goeth  into  a  country  before  he  hath  some 
entrance  into  the  language,  goeth  to  school,  and  not 
to  travel. 

It  is  a  miserable  state  of  mind  (and  yet  it  is  com- 
monly the  case  of  kings)  to  hare  few  things  to  desire, 
and  many  to  fear. 

Depression  of  the  nobility  may  make  a  king  more 
absolute,  but  less  safe. 

All  precepts  concerning  kings  are,  in  effect,  com-' 
prehended  in  these  remembrances :  Remember  thou 


art  a  man;  remember  thou  art  God^  yicegcRoi 
The  one  bridleth  their  power,  and  the  other  thdr 
will. 

Things  will  have  their  first  or  second  agitation.  If 
they  be  not  tossed  upon  the  arguments  of  connsd, 
they  will  be  tossed  npon  the  waves  of  fortune. 

>  The  true  composition  of  a  counsellor,  is  rather  u» 
be  skilled  in  his  master's  business  than  his  natur; 
for  then  he  is  like  to  advise  him,  and  not  to  feed  his 
humor. 

Fortune  sometimes  turneth  the  handle  of  the  bottle, 
which  is  easy  to  be  taken  hold  of;  and  after  the 
belly,  which  is  hard  to  grasp. 

Generally  it  is  good  \p  commit  the  beginning  of  all 
great  actions  to  Argus  with  an  hundred  eyes;  and 
the  ends  of  them  to  Briareus  with  an  hundred  hands ; 
first  to  watch  and  then  to  speed. 

There  is  a  great  difference  betwixt  a  cunning  mia 
and  a  wise  man.  There  be  that  can  pack  the  eards« 
who  yet  can't  play  well ;  they  are  good  in  canvasses 
and  factions,  and  yet  otherwise  mean  men. 

Extreme  self-lovers  will  set  a  man's  house  on  fire, 
though  it  were  but  to  roast  their  ^ga. 

New  things,  like  strangers,  are  more  admired  and 
less  favored. 

It  were  good  that  men,  in  their  innovations,  wonld 
follow  the  example  of  time  itself,  which  indeed  in- 
novateth  greatly,  but  quietly,  and  by  d^rees  scaite 
to  be  perceived. 

They  that  reverence  too  much  old  time,  are  bat  a 
scorn  to  the  new. 

Tlie  Spaniards  and  Spartans  have  been  noted  to  b^ 
of  small  despatch.  Mi  venga  la  muerte  de  Spagna— 
Let  my  death  come  from  Spain ;  for  then  it  will  be 
sure  to  be  long  a-coming. 

Yon  had  better  take  for  business  a  man  somewhat 
absurd,  than  over-formal. 

Those  who  want  friends  to  whom  to  open  their 
griefs,  are  cannibals  of  their  own  hearts. 

Number  itself  importeth  not  mnch  in  armies 
where  the  people  are  of  weak  courage ;  for  (as  Virgil 
says)  it  never  troubles  a  wolf  how  inany  the  sheep 
be. 

Let  states,  that  aim  at  greatness,  take  heed  how 
their  nobility  and  gentry  multiply  too  fast.  In  coppice 
woods,  if  you  leave  your  staddles  too  thick,  yon  ^all 
never  have  clean  underwood,  but  shrubs  and  bnshfs. 

A  civil  war  is  like  the  heat  of  a  fever;  bat  a  for- 
eign war  is  like  the  heat  of  exercise^  and  serveth  t» 
keep  the  body  in  health. 

Suspicion!  among  thoughts  are  like  bats  aoMng 
birds,  they  ever  fly  by  twilight 

Base  natures,  if  they  find  themselves  once  sus- 
pected, will  never  be  true. 

Men  ought  to  find  the  difference  between  saltne« 
and  bitterness.  Certainly  he  that  hath  a  satirical 
vein,  as  he  maketh  others  afraid  of  his  wit,  so  he  had 
need  be  afraid  of  others'  memory. 

Discretion  in  speech  is  more  than  eloquence. 

Men  seem  neither  well  to  understand  their  riches, 
nor  their  strength  ;  of  the  former  they  believe  greater 
things  than  they  should  and  of  the  latter  much  leas. 
And  IVom  hence  fatal  pillars  have  bounded  the  pnn 
gress  of  learning. 

Riches  are  the  baggage  of  virtue;  they  cannot  be 
spared  nor  left  behind,  but  they  hinder  the  march. 

Great  riches  hare  sold  more  men  than  ever  they 
have  bought  out. 

He  that  defers  his  charity  till  he  is  dead,  is  (if » 
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man  weighs  it  rightly)  ratber  liberal  of  another  man's, 
thftDofhisown. 

Ambition  is  like  choler ;  if  he  can  move,  it  makes 
men  active ;  if  it  be  stopped,  it  becomes  adust,  and 
makes  men  melancholy. 

To  take  a  soldier  without  ambition,  is  to  pall  off 
his  spurs. 

Some  ambitious  men  seem  as  screens  to  princes  in 
matters  of  danger  and  envy.  For  no  man  will  take 
such  parts,  except  he  be  like  the  seePd  dove,  that 
mounts  and  mounts,  because  he  cannot  see  aboat 
him. 

Princes  and  states  should  choose  such  ministers  as 
are  more  sensible  ol  duty  than  rising ;  and  should 
difloem  a  busy  nature  from  a  willing  mind. 

A  man's  nature  runs  either  to  herhs  or  weeds ; 
therefore  let  him  seasonably  water  the  one,  and  de- 
stroy the  other. 

If  a  man  look  sharp  and  attentively,  he  shall  see 
fortune ;  for  though  she  be  blind,  she  is  not  invisible. 

Usury  bringeth  the  treasure,  of  the  realm  or  state 
isto  a  few  hands :  for  the  usurer  being  at  certainties, 
and  the  others  at  uncertainties ;  at  the  end  of  the 
game  most  of  the  money  will  be  in  the  box. 

Beauty  is  best  in  a  body  that  hath  rather  dignity 
of  presence,  than  beauty  of  aspect  The  beautiiiil 
prove  aooomplished,  but  not  of  great  spirit;  and 
study,  for  the  most  part,  rather  li^havior  than  vir- 
tue. 

The  best  part  of  beauty,  is  that  which  a  picture 
cannot  express. 

He  who  bailds  a  fail  house  Jupon  an  ill  seat,  com- 
mits himself  to  prison. 

If  you  would  work  on  any  man,  you  must  either 
know  his  nature  and  fashions,  and  so  lead  him ;  or 
his  ends,  and  so  persuade  him,  or  his  weaknesses 
and  disadvantages,  and  so  awe  him :  or  those  that 
have  interested  in  him,  and  so  govern  him. 

Oostly  followers  (among  whom  we  may  reckon 
those  who  are  importunate  in  suits)  are  not  to  be 
liked ;  lest  while  a  man  maketh  his  train  longer,  he 
maketh  his  wings  shorter. 

Fame  is  like  a  river,  that  beareth  up  things  li^t 
and  swollen,  and  drowns  things  weighty  and  solid. 

Seneca  saith  well,  that  anger  is  like  rain,  that 
breaks  itself  upon  that  it  falls. 

Excusations,  cessions,  modesty  itself  well  governed, 
are  but  arts  of  ostentation. 

High  treason  is  not  written  in  ice ;  that  when  the 
body  relenteth,  the  impression  should  go  away. 

The  best  governments  are  always  subject  to  be  like 
the  fairest  crystals,  when  every  icicle  or  grain  is 
seen,  which  in  a  fouler  stone  is  never  peroeiv^. 


In  great  place  ask  counsel  of  both  times :  of  the 
ancient  time  what  is  best,  and  of  the  latter  time  what 
is  fittest 

The  virtue  of  prosperity  is  temperance,  of  adver- 
sity fortitude,  which  in  morals  is  the  more  hcroical 
virtue.  Prosperity  is  the  blessing  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, adversity  the  blessing  of  the  New  which  carri- 
eth  the  greater  benediction  and  the  clearer  revelation 
ofGod^&vor. 


SHORT  NOTES  FOR  CIVIL  CONVERSATION. 

To  deceive  men's  expectations  generally  (with  cau- 
tel,)  aigueth  a  staid  mind,  and  unexpected  constancy; 
viz.,  in  matters  of  fear,  anger,  sudden  joy  or  grief,  and 
all  things  which  may  affect  or  alter  the  mind  in  pub- 
lic or  sudden  accidents,  or  such  like. 

It  is  necessary  to  use  a  stead&st  countenance,  not 
waving  with  action,  as  in  moving  the  head  or  hand 
too  much,  which  showeth  a  fantastical  light  and  fickle 
operation  of  the  spirit,  and  consequently  like  mind  as 
gesture :  only  it  is  sufficient,  with  leisure,  to  use  a 
modest  action  in  either. 

« 

In  all  kinds  of  speech,  either  pleasant,  grave,  severe, 
or  ordinary,  it  is  convenient  to  speak  leisurely,  and 
rather  drawingly,  than  hastily ;  because  hasty  speech 
confounds  the  memory,  and  oftentimes  (besides  un- 
seemliness) drives  a  man  either  to  a  nonplus  or  un- 
seemly stammering,  harping  upon  that  which  should 
follow ;  whereas  a  slow  speech  confirmeth  the  mem- 
ory, addeth  a  conceit  of  wisdom  to  the  hearers,  besides 
a  seemliness  of  speech  and  countenance. 

To  desire  in  discourse  to  hold  all  arguments,  is 
ridiculous,  wanting  true  judgment;  for  in  all  things 
no  man  can  be  exquisite. 

To  have  common-places  to  discourse,  and  to  want 
variety,  is  both  tedious  to  the  hearers,  and  shows  a 
shallowness  of  conceit ;  therefore  it  is  good  to  vaiy, 
and  suit  speeches  with  the  present  occasions ;  and  to 
have  a  moderation  in  all  pur  speeches,  especially  in 
jesting  of  religion,  state,  great  persons,  weighty  and 
important  business,  poverty,  or  anything  deserving 
pity. 

To  use  many  circumstances,  ere  you  come  to  mat- 
ter, is  wearisome :  and  to  use  none  at  all,  is  but 
blunt 

Bashfulness  is  a  great  hinderance  if>  a  man,  both  of 
uttering  his  conceit,  and  understanding  what  is  pro- 
pounded unto  him ;  wherefore,  it  is  good  to  press 
himself  forwards  with  discretion,  both  in  speech,  and 
company  of  the  better  sort 

Usns  promptoe  fiidt 


THE  SVD. 


LETTERS    OF   JUNIUS. 


DEDICATION  TO  THE 


ENGLISH   NATION 


T  dedicate  to  yon  a  collection  of  letters,  written  byone 
of  jrourselves,  for  the  oommon  benefit  of  us  all.  They 
would  never  have  grrown  to  this  size  without  your  con- 
tinued cncounMrement  and  applause.  To  mo  they  orlijln- 
ally  owe  nqfhinflr  but  a  healthy,  sanfiniine  constitution. 
Under  your  care  they  have  thriven:  to  you  they  are  in- 
debted for  whatsoever  strength  or  beauty  they  possess. 
When  kinffs  and  ministers  are  forgotten,  when  the  force 
and  direction  of  personal  satire  is  no  longer  understood, 
and  when  measures  are  onlv  felt  in  their  remotest  con- 
sequences; this  book  will,  I  oellcve,  be  found  to  contain 
principles  worthy  to  be  transmitted  to  nosteritVi  When 
you  leave  the  unimpaired  hereditary  freehold  to  your 
children,  you  do  but  half  your  duty.  Both  Iit>erty  and 
property  are  precarioun.  unless  the  possessors  have  sense 
and  spirit  enough  to  defend  them.  This  is  not  the  lan- 
miaflre  of  vanity.  If  I  am  a  vain  man,  my  gratification 
lies  within  a  narrow  circle.  I  am  the  sole  depository  of 
my  own  secret,  and  it  shall  perish  with  me. 

If  an  honest,  and,  I  may  truly  affirm,  a  laborious  zeal 
for  the  public  service,  has  given  me  any  weight  in  your 
esteem,  let  mo  exhort  and  conjure  you,  never  to  suffer 
an  invasion  of  your  political  constitution,  however 
minute  the  instance  may  appear,  to  pass  by,  without  a 
determined  persevering  resistance.  One  precedent 
ereatoB  another.  They  bOon  accumulate,  and  constitute 
law.  What  yesterday  was  fact,  to-day  is  doctrine.  Ex- 
amples are  supposed  to  Justify  the  most  dangerous  meas- 
ures: and  where  thhy  do  not  suit  exactly,  the  defect  is 
supplied  by  analogy.  Bo  assured,  that  tho  laws,  which 
protect  us  in  our  civil  rights,  grow  out  of  the  constitu- 
tion«  and  they  must  fall  or  flourish  with  it  This  is  not 
the  cause  of  faction,  or  of  party,  or  of  any  individual, 
tnit  the  common  interest  of*  every  man  in  Britain. 
Alttiouf^b  the  king  should  continue  to  support  his  pres- 
ent system  of  Government,  the  period  is  not  very  dis- 
tant at  which  you  will  have  the  means  of  redress  in 
your  own  power;  it  may  be  nearer,  perhaps,  than  any  of 
us  expect;  and  I  would  warn  you  to  be  prepared  for  it. 
Tbe  kingr  may  possibly  be  advised  to  dissolve  the  present 
parliament  a  year  or  two  before  it  expires  of  course,  and 

greclpitate  a  new  election,  in  hopes  of  taking  the  nation 
y  surprise.    If  such  a  measure  be  in  a^ritation.  this  very 
caution  may  defeat  or  prevent  it. 

1  can  not  doubt  that  you  will  unanimously  assert  the 
freedom  of  election,  and  vindicate  your  exclusive  riirht 
to  clioo««e  your  representatives.  But  other  questions 
have  been  started,  on  which  your  determination  should 
l»e  equally  clear  and  unanimous.  Let  it  be  impressed 
upon  your  minds,  let  it  be  Instilled  into  your  children, 
that  the  liberty  ox  the  press  is  tho  palladium  of  all  the 
eivil,  political,  and  religious  rights  of  an  Englishman; 
and  that  the  right  of  Juries  to  return  a  general  verdict, 
in  all  cases  whatsoever,  is  an  essential  part  of  our  cou- 
nt I  tution,  not  to  be  controlled  or  limited  by  the  Judges, 
nor  in  anv  shape  questionable  by  the  legislature.  The 
power  of  kingTt  lords,  and  commons,  is  not  an  arbitrary 
power:*  they  are  the  trustees,  not  the  owners,  of  the 
estate.  The  fee-simple  is  in  us:  they  cannot  alienate, 
they  cannot  waste.  When  we  sav  that  the  legislature  is 
nupreme,  we  mean,  that  it  is  the  highest  power  known  to 
the  constitution:  that  It  is  the  highest,  in  comparison 
witli  tbe  Other  subordinate  powers,  established  by  the 
laws.  In  this  sense,  the  word  supreme  is  relative,  not 
absolute.  The  power  of  the  legislature  is  limited,  not 
only  by  the  general  rules  or  natural  Justice,  and  the  wel 
fare  of  the  community,  but  by  the  forms  and  principles 
of  our  particular  constitution.  If  this  doctrine  be  not 
true,  we  must  admit  that  kin^rs,  lords,  and  commons,  have 
no  rule  to  direct  their  resolutions,  but  merely  their 
own  will  and  pleasure:  they  might  unite  the  legislative 
and  executive  power  in  the  same  hands,  and  dissolve  the 
constitution  by  an  act  of  parliament.  But  I  am  per- 
suaded you  will  not  leave  it  to  tbe  choice  of  seven  hun- 
dred persons,  notoriously  corrupted  by  the  crown, 
whether  seven  millions  of  their  equals  shall  bo  free  men 


or  slaves.    Tbe  certainty  of  forfeiting  their  own  riirl^ts, 
when  they  sacrifice  those  of  the  nation,  is  no  check  to  a 
brutal,  degenerate  mind.    Without  insistlngiipon  the  ex- 
travagant concession  made  to  Harry  the  Eighth,  there 
are  instances,  in  the  history  of  other  countries,  of  a 
formal,  deliberate  surrender  of  the  public  liberty  into 
tho  hands  of  the  sovereign.    If  England  does  not  share 
the  same  fate,  it  is  because  we  have  better  resources 
than  in  the  virtue  of  either  house  of  parliament. 
I  said,  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  the  palladium  of 
1  your  rights,  and  that  the  right  of  the  juries  to  return 
u  general  verdict,  is  pa't  of  your  constitution.    To  pre- 
serve the  whole  system,  you  must  correct  your  legiJBlar 
ture.    With  regard  to  any  influence  of  the  constituent 
over  the  conduct  of  the  representative,  there  is  little  dif- 
ference between  a  seat  in  parliament  for  seven  years  and 
a  seat  for  life.    The  prospect  of  your  resentment  Is  too 
remote;  and,  although  the  last  session  of  a  septennial 
parliament  be  usually  employed  In  courting  the  favor  of 
the  people;  consider,  that  at  this  rate,  your  representa- 
tives have  six  years  for  offense,  and  but  one  for  atone- 
ment A  death-bed  repentance  seldom  reaches  to  restitu- 
tion. If  you  reflect,  that  In  the  changes  of  administration 
which  have  marked  and  disgraced  the  present  reign, 
although  your  warmest  patriots  have,  in  their  turn,  been 
invested  with  the  lawful  and  unlawful  authority  of  the 
crown,  and  though  other  reliefs  or  improvements  have 
t)een  held  forth  to  the  people,  yet  that  no  one  man  in 
office  has  over  promoted  or  encouraged  a  bill  for  shorten- 
ing the  duration  of  parliaments,  but  that  (whoever  was 
minister)  the  opposition  to  this  measure,  ever  since  the 
septennial  act  passed,  has  been  constant  and  uniform 
on  the  part  of  government— you  cannot  but  conclude, 
without  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  long-  parliaments 
are  the  foundation  of  the  undue  influence  of  the  crown. 
This  influence  answers  every  purpose  of  arbitrary  power 
to  the  crown,  with  an  expense  ana  oppression  to  the  peo- 
ple, which  would  be  unnecessary  In  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment.   The  best  of  ouremlnisters  find  it  the  easiest  and 
most  compendious  mode  of  conducting  the  klngr's  affairs; 
and  all  ministers  have  a  general  interest  in  adhering  to  a 
system,  which,  of  itself,  is  sufficient  to  support  them  In 
office,  without  any  assistance  from  personal  virtue, popu- 
larity, labor,  abilities,  or  experience.    It  promises  every 
gratiflcation  to  avarice'  and  ambition,  and  secures  im- 
punity.  These  are  truths  unquestionable;  if  they  make 
no  impression,  it  is  because  they  are  too  vulgarand  noto- 
rious.   But  the  inattention  or  Indifference  of  the  nation 
has  continued  too  long.  You  are  roused  at  last  to  a  sense 
of  your  danger:  the  remedy  will  soon  be  in  your  power. 
If  Juniusllves,  you  shall  often  be  reminded  of  it    If, 
when  the  opportunity  presents  itself,  you  neglect  to  do 
your  duty  to  yourselves  and  to  posterity,  to  Ood  and  to 
your  country,  I  shall  have  one  consolation  left,  in  com- 
mon with  the  meanest  and  basest  of  mankind:  Civil  lib- 
erty may  sti  11  last  the  life  of  JUNIUS. 


•  The  positive  denial  of  an  arbitrary  power  being  vested 
in  the  legislature.  Is  not,  in  fact,  anew  doctrine.  When 
the  earl  of  Lindsay,  in  the  year  1075,  brought  in  a  bill  Into 
the  house  of  lords,  "  To  prevent  the  dangers  which  miffht 
arise  from  persons  disaffected  to  government,*'  by  which 
an  oath  and  penalty  was  to  be  imposed  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  both  houses;  it  was  affirmed,  in  a  protest,  signed 
by  twenty-three  lay  peers,  (my  lords  the  bishops  were  not 
accustomed  to  protest,)  '*That  the  privilege  of  sitting 
and  voting  in  parliament  was  an  honor  they  had  by  birth, 
and  a  right  so  inherent  in  them,  and  inseparable  from 
them,  that  nothing  could  take  it  away,  but  what,  by  the 
law  of  the  land,  must  withal  take  away  their  lives,  and 
corrupt  their  blood. "  These  noble  peers,  whose  names 
are  a  reproach  to  their  posterity,  have,  in  this  instance, 
solemnly  denied  the  power  of  parliament  to  alter  the  con- 
stitution. Under  a  particular  proposition,  they  ha\'e 
asserted  a  general  truth,  in  which  every  man  In  England 
Is  concerned. 


PREFACE. 


Hie  enooursfonieDt  driven  to  a  multitude  of  spurioun, 
nkmngied  publications  of  the  **Lett«ra  of  Junius/*  per- 
Buadea  me,  that  a  compiote  edition,  corrected  and  im- 
proved by  the  author,  will  be  favorably"  received.  The 
printer  will  readily  acquit  me  of  any  view  to  my  own 
profit.  I  undertake  this  troublesome  task  merely  to 
servo  a  mau  who  has  deserved  well  of  me  and  of  the  pul>- 
lic;  and  who,  on  my  ac(X)unt,  has  been  exposed  to  an  ex- 
pensive, tyrannical  prosecution.  For  these  reasons,  I 
give  to  Mr.  Henry  S^ampson  Woodfall,  and  to  him  alone, 
my  right,  interest,  and  property,  in  these  letters,  as  fully 
and  completely,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  an  author 
can  poeeibly  convey  his  propeity  in  his  own  works  to 
another. 

Ttkis  edition  contains  all  the  letters  of  Junius,  Philo 
Junius,  and  of  Sir  William  Draper  and  Mr.  Home  to  Ju- 
nius, with  their  respecti\*e  dates,  and  according  to  the 
«»rder  in  which  they  appeared  in  the  Public  Advertiser 
The  auxiliary  part  ot  Philo  Junius  was  indispensably 
necessary  to  defend  or  explain  particular  passages  in  Ju- 
niu8,.in  answer  to  plausible  objections;  but  the  subordi- 
nate character  is  never  guilty  of  the  Indecorum  of  prais- 
ing his  principal.  The  fraud  was  innocent,  and  I  always 
intended  to  explain  It  The  notes  will  be  found  not  only 
useful  but  necessary.  References  to  facts  not  generali3' 
known  or  allusions  to  the  current  rcpoit  or  opinion  of  the 
day,  are,  in  a  little  time,  unintelligible:  yet  the  reader 
will  not  find  himself  overloaded  with  explanations:  I  was 
not  bom  to  be  a  oommentator,  even  upon  my  own  works 

K  remains  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  liberty  of  the 
presd.  The  daring  spirit  by  which  these  letters  are  sup- 
posed to  be  distinguished,  seems  to  require  that  some- 
thinfir  serious  should  be  said  in  their  defense.  I  am  no 
lawyer  by  profession,  nor  do  I  pretend  to  be  more  deeply 
reaa  thdn  every  English  gentleman  should  be,  in  the  laws 
of  his)  country.  If,  therefore,  the  principles  I  maintain 
are  truly  constitutional,  I  shall  not  think  myself  answer- 
ed, though  I  should  be  convicted  of  a  mistake  in  terms, 
or  misapplying  the  language  of  the  law.  I  speak  to  the 
plain  understanding  of  the  people,  and  appeal  to  their 
honest,  liberal  construction  of  me. 

Oood  men,  to  whom  alone  I  address  myself,  appear  to 
me  to  eonsuit  their  piety  as  little  as  their  Judgment  and 
experience,  when  they  admit  the  great  ^nd  csBcntial  ad- 
vantages accruing  to  society  f  mm  the  f  i^eedom  of  the 
press,  yet  indulge  themselves  in  peevish  or  passionate 
exoiamations  against  the  abuses  of  it  Betraying  an  un- 
reasonable expectation  of  benefits,  pure  and  entire  from 
any  human  Institution,  they,  in  effect,  arraign  the  good- 
ness of  Providence,  and  confess  that  they  are  dissatlsfled 
with  the  common  lot  of  humanity.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, they  really  create  to  their  own  minds,  or  greatly 
exaggerate  the  evil  they  complain  of  The  laws  of  Eng- 
lanif  provide  as  effectually  as  any  human  laws  con  do  for 
the  protection  of  the  subject,  in  his  reputation,  as  well  as 
in  his  person  and  property.  If  the  characters  of  private 
men  are  insulted  or  Injured,  a  double  remedy  is  opened 
to  them  by  action  and  indictment:  If.  through  Indolence, 
false  shame,  or  indifference,  they  will  not  appeal  to  the 
laws  of  their  country,  they  rail  in  their  duty  to  society, 
and  are  unjust  to  themselves:  if,  from  an  unwarrantable 
distrust  of  the  integrity  of  Juries,  they  would  wish  to  ob- 
tain Justice  by  any  moae  of  proceeding  more  summary 
than  atrial  by  their  peers,  I  do  not  scruple  to  affirm,  that 
they  are  In  effect,  greater  enemies  to  themselves  than  to 
the  libeller  they  prosecute. 

With  regard  to  strictures  upon  the  characters  of  men  in 
office,  ana  the  measures  of  government,  the  case  is  a  little 
different.  A  considerable  latitude  must  be  allowed  in  the 
diiiciission  of  public  affairs,or.the  liberty  of  the  press  will 
he  of  no  benefit  to  society.  As  the  indulgence  of  private 
malice  and  personal  slander  should  be  checked  and  resist- 
ed by  every  legal  means,  so  a  constant  examination  into 
the  characters  and  conduct  of  ministers  and  magistrates 
'  should  be  equally  promoted  and  encouraged.  They  who 
conceive  that  our  newspapers  are  no  restraint  upon  bnd 
men,  or  impediment  to  the  execution  of  bad  measures, 
aiiow  nothing  of  this  country.  In  that  state  of  abandon- 
ed servility  and  prostitution,  to  which  the  undue  influence 
of  the  crown  has  reduced  the  other  branches  of  the  leg^ 
i<«lature,  our  ministers  and  magistrates  have,  in  reality, 
little  punishment  to  fear,  and  few  difflcultiesno  contend 
with  beyond  the  censure  of  the  press,  and  the  spirit  of 
resistance  which  it  excitei  among  the  people.  While 
this  censorial  power  is  maintained,  (to  speak  in  the  words 


of  a  most  ingenlus  foreigner)  both  minister  and  magis- 
trate are  compelled  in  almost  every  instance  to  choose 
between  his  duty  ahd  his  reputatioh.  A  dilemma  of  this 
kind  perpetually  before  him,  will  not,  indeed,  work  a  mir* 
aq|e  on  his  heart,  but  it  will  assuredly  operate,  in  some 
degree,  upon  his  conduct..  At  all  events,  these  are  not 
times  to  admit  of  any  relaxation  in  the  little  discipline 
we  have  left. 

But  it  is  alleged,  that  the  licentiousness  of  the  press  Is 
carried  beyond  all  bounds  of  decency  and  truth;  that  our 
excellent  ministers  are  continually  exposed  to  the  public 
hatred  or  derision;  that  in  prosecutions  for  libels  of  gov- 
ernment. Juries  are  partial  to  the  popular  side:  and  that 
In  the  most  flagrant  cases,  a  verdict  cannot  be  obtained 
for  the  king.  If  the  premises  were  admitted,  I  should 
deny  the  conclusion.  It  is  not  true  that  the  temper  of 
the  times  has  in  general  an  undue  influence  over  the  con- 
duct of  Juries:  on  the  contrary,  many  signal  instances 
may  be  produced  of  verdicts  returned  for  the  king,  when 
the  inclinations  of  the  people  led  strongly  to  an  undis^ 
tinguished  opposition  to  government.  Witness  the  cases 
of  Mr  Wilkes  and  Mr.  Almon.  In  the  late  proseoutioo 
of  the  printers  of  my  address  to  a  great  personage,  the 

iuries  were  never  fairly  dealt  with.  Lord  chief  justioe 
f  ansfleld,  conscious  that  the  paper  in  question  contained 
no  treasonable  or  libellous  matter,  and  that  the  severest 
parts  of  it,  however  painful  to  the  king  or  offensive  to 
his  servants,  were  strictly  true,  would  fain  have  restrict- 
ed the  Jury  to  the  finding  of  special  facts,  which,  as  to 
guiltyor  not  guilty,  were  merely  indifferent.  This  par- 
ticular motive,  combined  with  his  general  purpose  to 
contract  the  power  of  Juries,  will  account  for  the  charge 
he  delivered  in  WoodfalPs  ttial.  He  told  the  Jury  in  so 
monv  words,  that  they  had  nothing  to  determine,  except 
the  tact  of  printing  and  publishing,  and  whether  or  no 
the  blanks  or  inuendoes  were  properly  filled  up  in  the 
Information;  but  that,  whether  the  defendant  had  com- 
mitted a  crime  or  not,  was  no  matter  of  consideration  to 
twelve  men,  who  yet,  upon  their  oaths,  were  to  pro- 
nounce their  peer  guilty  or  not  guilty,  when  we  hear 
fluch  nonsense  dellveroa  from  the  bench,  and  find  it  sup- 
ported by  a  labored  train  of  sophistry,  which  a  plain  un- 
derstanding is  unable  to  follow,  and  which  an  unlearned 
Jury,  however  it  may  shock  their  rectson,  cannot  be  sap- 
posed  qualified  to  refute,  can  it  be  wondered  that  they 
should  return  a  verdict  perplexed,  absurd,  or  imperfect? 
Lord  Mansfield  has  not  yet  explained  to  the  world,  why 
ho  accepted  of  a  verdict  which  the  court  afterwards  set 
aside  as  illegal;  and  which,  as  it  took  no  notice  of  the  in- 
uendoes, did  not  even  correspond  with  his  own  charge. 
If  he  had  known  his  own  du^,  ho  should  have  sent  the 
Jury  back.  I  speak  advisedly,  and  am  well  assured,  that 
no  lawyer  of  character,  in  Westminster>hall,  will  oontrar 
diet  me.  To  show  the  falsehood  of  lord  Mansfield's  doc- 
trine, it  is  not  necessary' to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the 
paper  which  produced  the  trial.  If  every  line  of  it  were 
treason,  his  charge  to  the  Jury  would  still  be  false,  ab- 
surd, illegal,  and  unconstitutional.  If  1  stated  the  merits 
of  my  letter  to  the  king,  I  dhould  imitate  lord  Mansfield, 
and  travel*  out  of  the  record.  When  law  and  reason 
8peak  plainly,  we  do  not  want  authority  to  direct  our  un- 
derstandings. Yet,  for  the  honor  of  the  profession,  I  am 
content  to  oppose  one  lawyer  to  another;  especially  when 
It  happens  that  the  king's  attorney-general  has  virtually 
disclaimed  the  doctrine  by  which  the  chief  Justice  meant 
to  ensure  success  to  the  prosecution.  The  opinion  of  the 
plaintiff's  counsel  (however  it  may  otherwise  be  insigrnifl" 
cant)  is  weighty  in  the  scale  of  the  defendaqt.   My  lord 

*The  following  quotation  from  a  speech  delivered  by 
lord  Chatham,  on  the  11th  of  December,  1770,  is  taken  with 
exactness.  The  reader  will  find  it  curious  in  itself,  and 
very  fit  to  be  inserted  here.  **My  lords,  the  verdict  given 
In  Woodf all's  trial  was,  *gu11ty  of  printinB-  and  publishing 
only;'  upon  which  tw  •  motions  were  mane  in  court;  one, 
in  arrest  of  Judgment,  by  the  defendant's  counsel,  ground- 
ed upon  the  ambiguity  of  the  verdict;  the  other,  by  the 
cmmsel  for  the  crown,  for  a  rule  upon  the  defendant,  to 
show  cause  why  the  verdict  should  not  be  entered  up  ac- 
cording to  the  legal  Import  of  the  words.  On  both  mo- 
tions a  rule  was  granted;  and  soon  after  the  matter  wbb 
argued  before  ube  court  of  king's  bench.  The  noble 
Judge,  when  he  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court  upon 
the  verdict,  went  regularly  through  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Nisi  Prius,  as  well  the  evidence  that  had  bees 
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olifef  Justice  da  Orey,  who  filed  the  Information  ex 
officio,  is  directly  with  me.  If  be  had  concurred  in  lord 
Mausfleid'd  doctrine,  the  trial  must  have  been  a  very  short 
one.  The  facta  were  either  admitted  by  Woodfall's  coun- 
sel, or  easily  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Jury;  but 
Mr.  de  Grey,  far  from  thinking  he  should  acquit  himself 
of  his  duty,  by  barely  proving  the  facts,  entered  largely, 
and  I  confess,  not  without  ability,  into  the  demerits  of 
the  paper,  which  he  called  a  seditious  libel.  He  dwelt  but 
lightly  upon  those  points  which  (according  to  lord  Mans- 
field) were  the  only  matter  of  consideration  to  the  Jury. 
The  criminal  Intent,  the  libellous  matter,  the  pernicious 
tendency  of  the  paper  itself,  were  the  topics  on  which  he 
principally  insisted,  and  of  which,  for  more  than  an  hour, 
he  tortured  his  faculties  to  convince  the  Jury.  If  he 
agreed  in  opinion  with  lord  Mansfield,  bis  discourse  was 
impertinent  ridiculous t  and  unreasoiuibie.  But  under- 
standing the  law  as  I  do,  what  he  said  was  at  least  coi> 
sistent,  and  to  the  purpose. 

If  any  houest  man  should  still  be  Inclined  to  leave  the 
construction  of  libels  to  the  court,  I  would  entreat  him 
to  consider  what  a  dreadful  complication  of  hardships  he 
imposes  upon  his  fellow  subjects.  In  the  first  place,  the 
prosecution  commences  bv  Information  of  an  officer  of 
the  crown,  not  by  the  regular  constitutional  mode  of  In- 
dictment before  a  grand  Jury.  As  the  fact  is  usually  ad- 
mitted, or,  in  general  can  easily  be  proved,  the  oflice  of 
the  petty  Jury  Is  nugatory:  the  court  then  Judges  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  olfense,  and  determines,  ad- 
arbitrium,  the  quantum  of  the  punishment,  from  a  small 
fine  to  a  heavy  one,  to  repeated  whipping,  to  pillory,  and 
unlimited  imprisonment.  Cutting  off  ears  and  noees 
might  still  be  Inflicted  by  a  resolute  Judge :  but  I  will  be 
candid  enough  to  suppose  that  penalties,  so  apparently 
sbocking  to  humanity,  would  not  be  hazarded  in  these 
times.  In  all  other  criminal  prosecutions  the  Junr  de- 
cides upon  the  fact  and  the  crime  in  one  word,  and  the 
court  pronounces  a  certain  sentence  which  is  the  senr 
tence  of  the  law,  not  of  the  Judge.  If  lord  Mansfield's 
doctrine  be  received,  the  Ju^  must  either  find  a  verdict 
of  acquittal,  contrary  to  evidence,  which,  I  can  conceive, 
might  be  done  by  very  conscientious  men,  rather  than 
trust  a  fellow-creature  to  lord  Mansfield's  mercy;  or  they 
must  leave  to  the  court  two  offices,  never  but  in  this  in- 
stance united,  of  finding  guilty,  and  awarding  punish- 
ment. 

"  But,*'says  this  honest  lord  chief  Ju^tic<),  *'  if  the  paper 
be  not  criminal,  the  defendant  (though  found  guilty  by 
his  peers)  fs  in  no  danger,  for  he  mav  move  the  court  in 
arrest  of  Judgment."  True,  my  good  lord;  but  who  is  to 
determine  upon  the  motion?  Is  not  the  court  still  to  de- 
cide, whether  Judgment  shall  be  entered  up  or  not  ?  and 
is  not  the  defendant  this  way  as  effectuafly  deprived  of 
Judgment  by  his  peers,  as  if  he  were  tried  in  a  court  of 
civil  law,  or  in  the  chambers  of  the  inquisition  ?    It  Is 

Sou,  my  lord,  who  then  try  the  crime,  not  the  Jury  As 
3  the  probable  effect  of  the  motion  in  arrest  of  Judg^ 
ment,  Ishall  only  observe,  that  no  reasonable  man  would 
be  so  eager  to  possess  himself  of  the  Invidious  power  of 
Inflicting  punishment,  if  he  were  not  predetermined  to 
make  use  of  it. 

Again,  we  are  told  that  Judge  and  Jury  have  a  distinct 
offlce;  that  the  Jury  ts  to  find  the  fact,  and  the  Judge  to 
deliver  the  law.  **  De  Jure  respondent  Judlces,  de  facto 
Jurati."  The  dictum  is  true,  though  not  in  tie  sense 
given  to  it  by  lord  Mansfield.  The  Jury  are  undoubtedly 
to  determine  the  fact;  that  is,  whether  the  defeijdantdid 
or  did  not  commit  the  crime  charged  against  hJm.  The 
Judge  pronounces  the  sentence  annexed  by  If  .w  to  that 
fact  so  found ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  iny  ques- 
tion of  law  arises,  both  the  counsel  and  the  Jury  must,  of 
necessity,  appeal  to  the  Judge,  and  leave  it  to  hid  decision. 
An  exception,  or  plea  in  bar,  may  be  allowed  by  the 
court;  but,  when  issue  is  Joined,  and  the  Juiy  have  re- 
oelved  their  charge,  it  is  not  possible.  In  the  nature  of 
things,  for  them  to  separate  the  law  from  the  fact,  unless 
they  think  proper  to  return  a  special  verdict. 
_It  has  also  been  alleged,  that,  although  a  common  Jury 

given,  as  his  own  charge  to  the  Jury.  This  proceeding 
would  have  been  very  proper,  had  a  motion  been  made  on 
either  side  for  a  new  trial;  because  either  a  verdict  given 
oontrary  to  evidence,  or  an  improper  charge  by  the  Judge 
at  Nisi  Prius,  is  held  to  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  grant- 
lag  a  new  trial.  But  when  a  motion  is  made  In  arrest  of 
Judgment,  or  for  establishing  the  verdict,  by  entering  it 
up  according  to  the  legal  Import  of  the  words.  It  must  be 
on  the  srround  of  something  appearing  on  the  face  of  the 
record;  and  the  court,  in  considering  whether  the  verdict 
shall  be  established  or  not,  are  so  confined  to  the  record, 
that  they  cannot  take  any  notice  of  anything  that  does 
not  appear  on  the  face  of  It;  in  the  legal  pnrase,  thoy 
oannot  travel  out  of  the  record.  The  noble  Judge  did 
travel  out  of  the  record;  and  I  affirm,  that  his  discourse 
was  irregular,  extrajudicial,  and  unprecedented.    His  ap- 

Kirent  motive  for  doing  what  he  knew  to  be  wrong,  was 
at  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  telling  the  public 
extrajudicially,  that  the  other  three  Judges  concurred  In 
the  doctrine  laid  dowa  1b  hit  ehatge.'^ 


are  sufficient  to  determine  a  plain  matter  of  tacL  tber 
are  not  qualified  to  comprehend  the  moanlujf,  or  to  Judfs 
of  the  tendency  of  a  seditious  libel.  lu  answer  to  this 
objection  (which,  if  well  founded,  would  prove  nothing 
as  to  the  strict  right  of  returning  a  general  verdict)! 
might  safely  deny  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  Engiieh> 
men,  of  that  rank  from  which  Juries  are  usually  taken, 
are  not  so  illiterate  as  (to  serve  a  particular  purpose)  they 
are  now  represented :  or,  admitting  the  fact,  let  a  special 
Jury  be  summoned  in  all  cases  of  difficulty  and  impop- 
tance.and  the  obJeoUonis  removed.  But  the  truth  is. 
that  ir  a  paper,  supposed  to  be  a  libel  upon  govcmmeot, 
be  so  obscurely  worded,  that  twelve  common  men  cannot 

Iiossibly  soe  the  seditious  meaning  and  tendency  of  it,  it 
s  in  effect  no  libel.  It  cannot  Inflame  the  minds  of  the 
people,  nor  alienate  their  affections  from  government; 
for  they  no  more  understand  what  it  means,  than  if  it 
were  published  in  a  language  unknown  to  them. 
t  Upon  the  whole  matter,  it  appears,  to  my  understanding, 
I  clear,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  If,  In  any  future  prosecutkm 
for  a  seditious  libel,  the  Jury  should  bring  In  a  verdict  of 
acquittal,  not  warranted  by  the  evidence.  It  will  be  owinf 
to  the  false  and  absiurd  doctrines  laid  down  bv  lord  Mans- 
field. Disgusted  at  the  odious  artifices  nuuie  use  of  bf 
the  Judge  to  mislead  and  perplex  them,  guarded  agahMt 
his  sophistry,  and  convinced  of  the  falsehood  of  his  as- 
sertions, they  may,  perhaps,  determine  to  thwart  his  d^ 
testable  purpose,  and  defeat  him  at  any  rate.  To  him  tt 
least,  they  will  do  sutistantial  Justice.  Whereas,  if  ths 
whole  charge  laid  In  the  information  be  fairly  and  hon- 
estly submitted  to  the  Jury,  there  is  no  reason  whatsoever 
to  presume  that  twelve  men,  upon  their  oaths,  will  not 
decide  impartially  between  the  king  and  the  def endaoi. 
The  numerous  instances,  in  our  state  trials,  of  verdicts 
recovered  for  the  king,  sufficiently  refute  the  false  and 
scandalous  Imputations  thrown,  by  the  abettors  of  lord 
Mansfield,  upon  the  integrity  of  Juries.  But,  even  admit- 
ting the  supposition,  that,  in  times  of  universal  dlscoo- 
tenL  arising  from  the  notorious  mal-adminlstratJoD  of 
public  affairs,  a  seditious  writer  should  escape  punish 
ment.  It  makes  nothing  against  my  general  argument.  If 
Juries  are  fallible,  to  what  other  tribunal  shall  we  appeal? 
if  Juries  cannot  safely  be  trusted,  shall  we  unite  the 
offices  of  Judge  and  Jury,  so  wisely  divided  by  the  consti- 
tution, and  trust  Implicitly  to  !ord  Monsfleld?  Are  the 
Judges  of  the  court  of  king's  bench  more  likely  to  he  un- 
biassed and  Impartial  than  twelve  yeomen,  burgesses,  or 
S3ntlemen,  taken  indifferently  from  the  country  at  large? 
r,  in  short,  shall  there  be  no  decision,  until  we  have  in- 
stituted a  tribunal  from  which  no  possible  abuse  or  In- 
convenience whatsoever  can  arise?  If  I  am  not  grossly 
mistaken,  these  questions  carry  a  decisive  answer  alonf 
with  them. 

Having  cleared  the  freedom  of  the  press  from  a  re- 
straint equally  unnecessary  and  illegal,  I  return  to  the 
use  which  has  been  made  of  It  in  the  present  publlcatloD. 
National  reflections,  I  confess,  are  not  Justified  la 
theory,  nor  upon  any  general  principles.    To  know  how 
well  they  are  deserved,  and  how  Justly  they  have  been 
applied,  we  must  have  the  evidence  of  facts  before  as. 
we  must  be  conversant  Mrlth  the  Scots  in  private  life,  and 
observe  their  principles  of  acting  to  us  and  to  each 
other;  the  characteristic  prudence,  the  selflab  natkuh 
ality,  the  indefatigable  smile,  the  persevering  assSduttjr, 
the  everlasting  profession  of  a  discreet  and  moderate  le- 
sentment.    If  the  Instance  were  not  too  lmTM>rtant  for  sn 
experiment,  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  oonhde  a  little  io 
their  InteATlty.    Without  any  abstract  reasoning  upon 
causes  and  effects,  we  shall  soon  be  convinced,  by  «r- 
perience,  that  the  Boots,  transplanted  from  their  owa 
country,  are  always  a  distinct  and  separate  body  from  the 
people  who  receive  them.  In  othersettlements;,  they  only 
love  themselves:  In  England  they  cordially  love  them- 
selves, and  as  cordially  hate  their  neighbors.    For  the  re- 
mainder of  their  good  qualities  I  must  appeal  to  the 
reader's  observation,  unless  he  will  accept  of  my  loid 
Barrington's  authority  in  a  letter  to  the  late  lord  Msl- 
combe,  published  by  Mr.  Lee:  he  expresses  himself  wICh 
a  truth  and  accuracy  not  very  common  In  his  lordridpis 
lucubrations.    *^  And  Cockbum,  like  most  of  his  oouuliy- 
men,  is  as  abject  to  those  above  him,  as  he  Is  insolent  to 
those  below  him.*'    I  am  far  from  meaning  to  Impeaeh 
the  articles  of  the  union     If  the  true  spirit  of  tboee arti- 
cles were  religiously  adhered  to,  we  should  not  see  sack 
a  multitude  of  Scotch  commoners  In  the  lower  boose,  ai 
representatives  of  English  boroughs,  while  not  aslncie 
Scotch  borough  Is  ever  represented  by  an  Bngllshmaa: 
we  should  not  see  English  peerages  given  to  Scotch 
ladles,  or  to  the  elder  sons  of  Booteh  peers,  and  the  nsn- 
ber  of  sixteen  doubled  and  trebled  by  a  scandalous  eva- 
sion of  the  act  of  union.   If  It  should  ever  be  thought  ad> 
visable  to  dissolve  an  act,  the  violation  or  observance  of 
which  is  invariably  directed  by  the  advantage  and  tnt^ 
est  of  the  Scots.  I  shall  say  very  sincerely,  with  Sir  Bi- 
ward  Coke,*  '^  When  poor  England  stood  alone,  and  has 
not  the  access  of  another  kingdom,  and  yet  bad  mors  taf 

*  Parliamentary  History.  yeL  U,  f^  100. 
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as  potent  enemies  as  It  now  hath,  yet^o  king  of  EngUmd 
prevailed  " 

Some  opinion  may  now  be  expected  from  me,  upon  i^ 
point  of  eouat  delicacy  to  the  writer,  and  hazard  to  the 

erinter.  When  the  character  of  the  chief  magistrate  is 
1  question,  more  must  be  understood  tlian  may  be  safely 
expres8€>d.  If  it  be  really  a  part  of  our  constitution,  and 
not  a  mere  dictum  of  the  law,  that  the  king  can  do  no 
wrong.  It  is  not  the  only  instance,  in  the  wisest  of  human 
Institutions,  where  theory  is  at  variance  with  practice. 
That  the  sovereign  of  this  country  is  not  amenable  to  any 
form  of  trial  known  to  the  la^▼B,  is  unquestionable :  but 
exemption  from  punishment  is  a  singular  privilege  an- 
nexed to  the  royal  character,  and  no  way  excludes  the 
possibility  of  deserving  It.  How  long,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent, a  kin^  of  England  may  t>e  protected  by  the  forms, 
when  be  violates  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  deserves 
to  be  oonsldered.  A  mistake  in  this  matter  proved  fatal 
to  Charles  and  his  son.  For  my  own  part,  far  from  think- 
ing that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  far  from  suffering 
myself  to  be  deterred  or  imposed  upon  by  the  language 
of  forms,  in  opposition  to  the  substantial  evidence  of 
truth;  if  it  were  my  misfortune  to  live  under  the  In- 
auspicious reigQ  of  a  prince,  whose  whole  life  was  em- 
ployed in  one  base,  contemptible  struggle  with  the  free 
spirit  of  his  people,  or  in  the  detestable  endeavor  to  cor- 
rupt their  moral  principles,  I  would  not  scruple  to  de- 
clare to  him,  *'  Sir,  you  alone  are  the  author  of  the  great- 
est wrong'  to  your  subjects  and  to  yourself.  Instead  of 
reigning  in  the  hearts  of  your  people.  Instead  of  com- 
manding their  lives  and  fortunes  through  the  medium  of 
their  affections;  has  not  the  strength  of  the  crown, 
whether  influence  or  prerogative,  t>eon  uniformly  ex- 
erted, for  eleven  years  together,  to  support  a  narrow, 
pitiful  system  of  government  which  defeats  Itself,  ana 
answers  no  one  purpose  of  real  power,  profit,  or  per- 
sonal satisfaction  to  you?  With  uie  greatest  unappro- 
priated revenue  of  any  prince  in  Europe,  have  we  not 
seen  vou  reduced  to  such  vile  and  soroid  distresses,  as 
would  have  conducted  any  other  man  to  a  prison  ?  With 
a  great  military,  and  the^greatest  naval  power  In  the 
known  world,  have  not  fotelgn  nations  repeatedly  in- 
sulted you  with  impunity?  Is  it  not  notorious  that  the 
vast  revenues,  extorted  from  the  labor  and  industry  of 
your  subjects,  and  given  you  to  do  honor  to  yourself  and 
to  the  nation,  are  dissipated  in  corrupting  their  repre- 
sentatives? Are  you  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Hanover, 
and  do  you  exclude  all  the  leading  Whig  families  from 

{rour  councils?  Do  you  profess  to  govern  according  to 
aw,  and  is  it  consistent  with  that  profession  to  impart 
your  oonfldenoe  and  affection  to  those  men  only  who, 
though  now,  perhaps,  detached  from  the  desperate  caujie 
of  the  pretender,  are  marked  in  this  country  oy  an  hered- 
itary attachment  to  high  and  arbitrary  principles  of  gov- 
amment?  Are  you  so  infatuated  as  to  take  the  sense  of 
your  people  from  the  representation  of  ministers,  or 
from  the  shouts  of  a  mob,  notoriously  hired  to  surround 


your  coach,  or  stationed  at  a  theatre?  And  If  you  are.  in 
reality,  that  public  man,  that  king,  that  magistrate,  which 
these  questions  suppose  you  to  be .  is  it  any  answer  to 
y^ur  people,  to  say,  that  amomr  your  domestics  you  are 
good-humored,  that  to  one  lady  you  are  faithful,  that  to 
your  children  you  are  indulgent?  Sir,  the  man  who  ad? 
dresses  you  in  these  terms,  is  your  best  friend:  he  would 
wUUngiy  hazard  his  life  in  defense  of  your  title  to  the 
crown;  and,  if  power  be  yonr  object  will  still  show  you 
how  possible  it  is  for  a  kins*  of  England,  by  the  noblest 
means,  to  be  the  most  absolute  prince  in  Europe.  You 
have  no  enemies,  sir,  but  those  who  perFuade  you  to  aim 
at  power  without  right,  and  who  think  it  flattery  to  tell 
you,  that  the  character  of  king  dissolves  the  natural  rer 
lation  between  guilt  and  punlsment." 

I  cannot  conceive  that  there  is  a  heart  so  callous,  or 
an  understanding  so  depraved,  as  to  attend  to  a  discourse 
of  this  nature,  and  not  to  feel  the  force  of  it.  But  where 
is  the  man,  among  those  who  have  access  to  the  closed 
resolute  and  honest  enough  to  deliver  it  ?  The  liberty  of 
the  press  Is  our  only  resource;  it  will  command  an  audi- 
ence when  every  honest  man  in  the  kingdom  is  excluded. 
This  glorious  privilege  may  be  a  security  to  the  king  as 
well  as  a  resource  to  his  people.  Had  there  been  no  star* 
chamber,  there  would  have  been  no  rebellion  against 
Charles  the  First.  The  constant  censure  and  admonition 
of  the  press  would  have  corrected  his  conduct,  prevented 
a  civil  war,  and  saved  him  from  an  Ignominious  death.  I 
am  no  friend  to  the  doctrine  of  precedents,  exclusive  of 
right;  though  lawyers  often  tell  us,  that  whatever  has 
been  once  done  may  lawfully  be  done  again.  1  shall  con^ 
elude  this  preface  with  a  quotation,  applicable  to  the  sub* 
Ject,  from  a  foreign  writer,*  whose  Essay  on  the  Bnglii^h 
Constitution  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  the  public,  as  a 
performance  deep,  solid,  and  ingenious. 

"  In  short,  whoever  considers  what  it  is  that  constitutes 
the  moving  principle  of  what  we  call  great  affairs,  and 
the  InvInciDle  sensibility  of  man  to  the  opinion  of  his  fel« 
low-creatures,  will  not  hesitate  to  afl9rm,  that  if  it  were 
possible  for  the  liberty  of  the  press  to  exist  in  a  despotic 
government,  and  (what  is  not  less  difBcult)for  it  to  exist 
without  changing  the  constitution,  this  liberty  of  the 
press  would  alone  form  ft  counterpoise  to  the  power  of 
the  prince.  If,  for  example.  In  an  empire  of  the  East,  a 
sanctuary  could  be  found,  which,  rendered  respectable 
by  the  ancient  religion  of  the  people,  might  ensuresafety 
to  those  who  should  bring  thither  their  observations  of 
any  kind;  and  that,  from  thence  printed  papers  should 
issue,  which,  under  a  certain  seal,  might  oe  equally  re- 
spected, and  which,  in  their  daily  appearance,  should  ex- 
amine and  freely  discuss  the  conduct  of  the  cadis,  the 
bashaws,  the  vizir,  the  divan,  and  the  sultan  himself; 
that  would  introduce  Immediately  some  degree  of  lib- 
erty." 


*  Monsieur  de  Lolme. 
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ILETTERI. 

TO  TBM  PRIHTBB  OF  TBB  PUBLIC  ADTSBTlSnU 

SIR,  January  21, 1769. 

The  sabmiasion  of  a  free  people  to  the  execntive 
authority  of  government,  is  no  more  than  a  compli- 
ance wi&  laws  which  they  themselves  have  enacted. 
While  the  national  honor  is  firmly  mamtained  abroad, 
and  while  justice  is  impartially  administered  at  home, 
the  obedience  of  the  subject  will  be  voluntary,  cheer- 
fhl,  and,  I  might  almost  say,  unlimited.  A  generous 
nation  is  grateful  even  for  the  preservation  of  its 
rkrhts,  and  willingly  extends  the  respect  due  to  the 
office  of  a  good  pnnce  into  an  affection  for  his  person. 
Loyalty,  in  the  heart  and  understanding  of  an  Eng- 
lishman, is  a  rational  attachment  to  the  guardian  of 
the  law&  Prejudices  and  passion  have  sometimes 
eairi^  it  to  a  criminal  length,  and,  whatever  for- 
tigaera  may  imagine,  we  know  that  Englishman  have 
erred  as  much  in  a  mistaken  zeal  for  particular  per- 
sons and  families,  as  they  ever  did  in  defense  of  what 
they  thought  most  dear  and  interesting  to  them- 
selves. 

It  naturally  fills  ns  with  resentment,  to  see  such  a 
temper  insulted  and  abused.  In  reading  the  history 
of  a  free  people,  whose  rights  have  been  invaded,  we 
are  inter^ted  in  their  cause.  Our  own  feelings  teU 
OS  how  long  they  ought  to  have  submitted,  and  at 
what  moment  it  would  have  been  treachery  to  them- 
wlves  not  to  have  resisted.  How  nuch  wanner  will 
be  our  resentment,  if  experience  should  bring  the  f)e^ 
fad  example  home  to  our&elves ! 

The  sitoation  of  this  country  is  alarming  enough 
to  rouse  the  attention  of  every  man  who  pretends  to 
ft  concern  for  the  public  welfare.  Appearances  jnsti- 
^  suspicion ;  and  when  the  safety  of  a  nation  is  at 
itake,  suspicion  is  a  just  ground  of  inquiry.  Let  us 
outer  into  it  with  candor  and  decency.  Respect  is 
lue  to  the  station  of  ministers :  and,  if  a  resolution 
must  at  last  be  taken,  there  is  none  so  likely  to  be 
mpported  with  firmness,  as  that  which  has  been 
idopted  with  moderation. 

Tbe  ruin  or  prosperity  of  a  state  depends  so  much 
ipon  the  administration  of  its  government,  that,  to 
t>e  acquainted  with  the  merit  of  a  ministry,  we  need 
>nl7  observe  the  condition  of  the  people.  If  we  see 
them  obedient  to  the  laws,  prosperous  in  their  in- 
lostry,  united  at  home,  and  respected  abroad,  we 
inay  reasonably  presume  that  their  ai&irs  are  con- 
iacted  by  men  of  experience,  abilities,  and  virtue, 
tf ,  on  the  contrary,  we  see  an  universal  spirit  of  dis- 
trust and  difisatis&ction,  a  rapid  decay  of  trade,  dis- 
wnsions  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  a  total  loss 
>f  respect  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  powers,  we  may  pro- 
lounce,  without  hesitation,  that  the  government  of 
diat  country  is  weak,  distracted,  and  corrupt.  The 
multitude,  in  all  countries,  are  patient  to  a  certain 
point.  Ill  usage  may  rouse  their  indignation,  and 
htarry  them  into  excesses ;  but  the  original  &nlt  is  in 
l^vemment.  Perhaps  there  never  was  an  instance  of 
ft  change  in  the  circumstances  and  temper  of  a  whole 
nation  so  sudden  and  extraordinary  as  that  which 
the  misconduct  of  ministers  has,  within  these  few 
years,  produced  in  Qieat  BxitaixL    When  our  gracious 


sovereign  ascended  the  throne,  we  were  a  flourishing 
and  a  contented  peqple.  If  the  personal  virtues  of  a 
king  could  have  insured  the  happiness  of  his  subjects, 
the  scene  could  not  have  altered  so  entirely  as  it  has 
done.  The  idea  of  uniting  all  parties,  of  trying  all 
characters,  and  distributing  the  offices  of  state  by 
rotation,  was  gracious  and  benevolent  to  an  extreme, 
though  it  has  not  yet  produced  the  many  salutary 
effects  which  were  intended  by  it  To  say  nothing  of 
the  wisdom  of  sUch  a  plan,  it  undoubtedly  arose  from 
an  unbounded  goodness  of  heart,  in  which  folly  had 
no  share.  It  was  not  a  capricious  partiality  to  new 
faces ;  it  was  not  a  natural  turn  for  low  intrigue ;  nor 
was  it  thetreacherous  amusement  of  double  and  triple 
negotiations.  No,  sir,  it  arose  from  a  continued 
anxiety,  in  the  purest  of  all  possible  hearts,  for  the 
general  welfiffe.  Unfortunately  for  us,  the  event  has 
not  been  answerable  to  the  design.  After  a  rapid 
succession  of  changes,  we  are  reduced  to  that  state 
which  hardly  any  change  can  mend.  Yet  there  is  no 
extremity  of  distress,  which,  of  itself,  ought  to  re- 
duce a  great  nation  to  despair.  It  is  not  the  disor^ 
der,  but  the  physician :  it  is  not  a  casual  concurrence 
of  calamitous  circumstances ;  it  is  the  pernicious  hand 
of  government  which  alone  can  make  a  whole  people 
desperate. 

Without  much  political  sagacity,  or  any  extraordi- 
nary depth  of  observation,  we  need  only  mark  how 
the  principal  departments  of  the  stote  are  bestowed, 
and  look  no  farther  for  the  true  cause  of  every  mis- 
chief that  befalls  us. 

The  finances*  of  a  nation,  sinking  under  its  debts 
and  expenses,  are  committed  to  a  young  nobleman, 
already  ruined  by  play.  Introduced  to  act  under  the 
auspices  of  lord  Chatham,  and  left  at  the  head  of 
affairs  by  that  nobleman's  retreat,  he  became  minis- 
ter by  accident:  but  deserting  the  principles  and  pro- 
fessions which  gave  him  a  moment's  popularity,  we 
see  him  from  every  honorable  engagement  to  the 
public,  an  apostate  by  design.  As  for  business,  the 
world  yet  knows  nothing  of  his  talents  or  resolution ; 
unless  a  wayward,  wavering  inconsistency  be  a  mark 
of  genius,  and  caprice  a  demonstration  of  spirit.  It  may 
be  said,  perhaps  that  it  is  his  grace's  province, as  sure- 
ly it  is  his  passion,  rather  to  distribute  than  to  save  the 
public  money ;  and  that  while  lord  North  is  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer,  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury 
may  be  as  thoughtless  and  extravagant  as  he  pleases. 
I  hope,  however,  he  will  not  rely  too  much  on  the 
fertility  of  lord  North's  genius  for  finance :  his  lord- 
ship is  yet  to  give  us  the  first  proof  of  his  abilities. 
It  may  be  candid  to  suppose  that  he  has  hitherto 
voluntarily  concealed  his  talents;  intending,  per- 
haps, to  astonish  the  world,  when  we  least  expect  it, 
with  a  knowledge  of  trade,  a  choice  of  expedients, 
and  a  depth  of  resources,  equal  to  the  necessities,  and 

*  The  duke  of  Grafton  took  the  office  of  secretary  of 
state,  with  an  engager -cut  to  support  the  marquis  of 
Rooklngbam's  admlnietratlon.  He  reslgiied,  however,  in 
a  little  time,  under  pretense  that  he  could  not  act  without 
lord  Chatham,  nor  bear  to  see  Mr.  Wilkes  abandoned ;  but 
that  under  lord  Chatham,  he  would  act  in  any  office. 
This  was  the  signal  of  lord  Rockingrham's  dismission. 
When  lord  Chatham  came  in,  the  duke  flrot  poasesalon  of 
the  treasury.   Header,  mark  the  consequence  1 
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far  beyond  the  hopes  of  his  ooantry.  He  must  now 
exert  the  whole  power  of  hiB  capacity,  if  he  would 
wish  us  to  for>(et,  that,  since  he  has  been  in  office,  no 
plan  has  been  formed,  no  system  adhered  to,  nor  any 
one  important  measure  adopted  for  the  relief  of  pub- 
lic credit.  If  his  plan  for  the  service  of  the  current 
year  be  not  irrevocably  fixed  on,  let  me  warn  him  to 
think  seriously  of  consequences,  before  he  ventures 
to  increase  the  public  debt.  Outraged  and  oppressed 
as  we  are,  this  nation  will  not  bear,  after  a  six  years' 
peace,  to  see  new  millions  borrowed,  without  an 
eventual  diminution  of  debt,  or  reduction  of  interest. 
The  attempt  might  rouse  a  spirit  of  resentment  which 
might  reach  beyond  the  sacrifice  of  a  minister.  As 
to  the  debt  upon  tlie  civil  list,  the  people  of  England 
expect  that  it  will  not  be  paid  without  a  strict  in- 
quiry how  it  was  incurred.  If  it  must  be  paid  by 
parliament,  let  me  advise  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer to  think  of  some  better  expedient  than  a 
lottery.  To  support  an  expensive  war,  or  in  circum- 
stances of  absolute  necessity,  a  lottery  may,  perhaps, 
be  allowable ;  but,  besides  that  it  is  at  all  times  the 
very  worst  way  of  raising  money  upon  the  people,  I 
think  it  ill  becomes  the  royal  dignity  to  have  the 
debts  of  a  king  provided  for,  like  the  repairs  of  a 
country  bridge,  or  a  decayed  hospital.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  king's  affairs  in  the  house  of  commons, 
cannot  be  more  disgraced  than  it  has  been.  A  lead- 
ing minister*  repeatedly  called  down  for  absolute 
ignorance,'  ridiculous  motions  ridiculously  with- 
drawn, deliberate  plans  disconcerted,  and  a  week's 
preparation  of  graceful  oratory  lost  in  a  moment, 
give  us  some,  though  not  adequate  ideas,  of  lord 
North's  parliamentary  abilities  and  influence.  Yet, 
before  he  had  the  misfortune  of  being  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  he  was  neither  an  object  of  derision 
lo  his  enemies,  nor  of  melancholy  pity  to  his 
ftiendSk 

Aseries  of  inconsistent  measnieshasalienated  the  col- 
onies from  their  duty  assuljects,  and  from  their  natural 
.  affection  to  their  common  countiy.  When  Mr.  Grenville 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  he  felt  the  im- 
possibility of  Great  Britain's  supporting  such  an 
establishment,  as  her  former  succeases  had  made  in- 
dispensable, and  at  the  same  time  of  giving  any 
sensible  relief  to  foreign  trj^e.  and  to  the  weight  of 
the  public  debt.  He  thought  it  equitable,  that  those 
parts  of  the  empire  which  had  benefited  most  by  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  should  contribute  something  to 
the  expenses  of  the  peace,  and  he  had  no  doubt  of  the 
constitutional  right  vested  in  parliament  to  raise  the 
contribution.  But,  unfortunately  for  his  country, 
Mr.  Grenville  was  at  any  rate  to  be  distressed,  be- 
cause he  was  minister ;  and  Mr.  Pittt  and  lord  Cam- 
den were  to  be  the  patrons  of  America,  because  they 
were  in  opposition.  Their  declamation  gave  spirit 
and  argument  to  the  colonies ;  and  while,  perhaps, 
they  meant  no  more  than  the  ruin  of  a  minister,  they, 
in  effect,  divided  one  half  of  the  empire  from  the 
other. 

.  Under  one  administration  the  stamp-act  is  made  ; 
under  the  second  it  is  repealed :  under  tlie  third,  in 
spite  of  all  experience,  a  new  mode  of  taxing  the 
colonies  is  invented,  and  a  question  revived  which 
ought  to  have  been  buried  in  oblivion.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances a  new  office  is  established  for  the  busi- 
ness of  the  plantations^  and  the  carl  of  Hillsborough 
called  forth,  at  a  most  critical  seas()n,  to  govern 
America.  The  choice,  at  least,  announced  to  us  a 
VMXDi  of  superior  capacity  and  knowledge.  Whether 
he  be  so  or  not,  let  his  despatches,  as  far  as  they 

*   This  happened  frequently  to  poor  lord  North.    «^ 

%  Yet  Junius  has  been  called  the  partisan  of  lord  Chat- 
Iiam. 


have  appeared,  let  his  measnres,  as  fkr  as  tb^  laie 
operated,  determine  tor  him.  In  the  former  we  have 
seen  strong  assertions  without  proo^  dedamatka 
without  argument,  and  violent  censures  withmt 
dignity  or  moderation;  but  neither  correctness  ii 
the  composition,  nor  judgment  in  the  design.  Asftr 
his  measures,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  he  me 
called  upon  to  conciliate  and  unite ;  and  that,  whm 
he  entered  into  office,  the  most  refractoxy  of  the 
colonies  were  still  disposed  to  proceed  by  the  cod- 
stitutional  methods  of  petition,  and  remofnstnnBt 
Since  that  period  they  have  been  driven  into  ac- 
cesses little  short  of  rebellion.  Petitions  have  beet 
hindered  from  reaching  the  throne ;  and  the  eontiiiii- 
anoe  of  one  of  the  principal  assemblies  rested  npoa 
an  arbitrary  condition,*  which,  considering  the  tem- 
per they  were  in,  it  was  impossible  they  should  oob- 
ply  with  ;  and  which  would  have  availed  notMi^aft 
to  the  general  question,  if  it  had  been  complied  with. 
So  violent,  and,  I  believe,  I  may  call  it,  so  imeOB- 
stitutional,  an  exertion  of  the  prerogative,  to  mj 
nothing  of  the  weak,  injudicious  terms  in  whidi  it 
was  conveyed,  gives  us  as  humble  an  opinion  of  kit 
lordship's  capacity,  as  it  does  of  his  temper  and 
moderation.  While  we  are  at  peace  with  otlicr 
nations,  our  military  force  may,  perhaps,  be  spited 
to  support  the  earl  of  Hillsborough's  measures  in 
America.  Whenever  that  force  shall  be  neoessarilj 
withdrawn  or  diminished,  the  dismission  of  sadi  a 
minister  will  neither  console  us  for  his  imprudenoe, 
nor  remove  the  settled  resentment  of  a  people,  who, 
complaining  of  an  act  of  the  legislature,  are  outraged 
by  an  unwarrantable  stretch  of  prerogative;  sad, 
supporting  their  claims  by  aigument^  are  insolted 
with  declamation. 

Drawing  lots  would  be  a  prudent  and  reas(»alik 
method  of  appointing  the  officers  of  state,  compared 
to  a  late  disposition  of  the  secretary's  office.  Lud 
Rochford  was  acquainted  with  the  afiTairs  and  ifsot- 
per  of  the  southern  courts;  lord  Weymouth  "was 
equally  qualified  for  either  department rf  by  wbal 
unaccountable  caprice  has  it  happened,  that  the  lat- 
ter, who  pretends  to  no  experience  whatsoever,  is  re- 
moved to  the  most  important  of  the  two  depart- 
ments ;  and  the  former,  by  preference,  placed  in  as 
office  where  his  experience  can  be  of  no  use  to  him? 
Lord  Weymouth  hod  distinguished  himself,  in  bis 
first  employment,  by  a  spirited,  if  not  jndicions  oob- 
duct.  He  had  animated  the  civil  magistrate  bevood 
the  tone  of  civil  authority,  and  had  directed  tiw 
operations  of  the  army  to  more  than  militaxy  exe- 
cution. Recovered  from  the  errors  of  his  youth, 
Irom  the  distraction  of  play,  and  the  bewitdiiBS 
smiles  of  Burgimdy,  behold  him  exerting  the  wbofe 
strength  of  his  clear,  unclouded  faculties  in  the  aer 
vice  of  the  crown.  It  was  not  the  heat  of  "iMn^ 
excesses,  nor  ignorance  of  the  laws,  nor  the  fiums 
spirit  of  the  house  of  Bedford  ;  no,  sir,  when  this 
respectable  minister  interposed  his  authority  betweei 
the  magistrate  and  the  people,  and  signed  theaaaa- 
datc,  on  which  for  aught  he  knew,  iht  lives  cf 
thousands  depended,  he  did  it  from  the  delihriata 
motion  of  his  heart,  supported  by  the  best  of  hii 
ludgment 

It  has  lately  been  a  fiishion  to  pay  a  complimest 
to  the  bravery  and  generosity  of  the  oommandcr-ia- 
chiefjl  at  the  expeose  of  his  understandinir.    TbfT 


*  That  ther  should  retract  one  of  their  resolutkna,  asi 

erase  the  entry  of  it. 

t  It  was  pretended  that  the  earl  of  RocbftMd,  wMIe  am 
baspju^or  in  France,  hart  quarrelled  with  tlie  duto  «t 
Choiseul;  and  that,  therefore,  he  was  appointed  totha 
northern  department,  out  of  compliment  to  tlie  ~ 

minister 

I  The  late  lord  Oranbr. 
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who  love  him  least  make  no  qnestionof  his  oonrage, 
while  his  friends  dwell  chiefly  on  the  fiicility  of  his 
disposition.  Admitting  him  to  be  as  brave  as  a  total 
Abeence  of  all  feeling  and  reflection  can  make  him, 
let  ns  see  whint  sort  of  merit  he  derives  i¥om  the  re- 
mainder of  his  character.  If  it  be  generosity  to  accu- 
mulate, in  his  own  person  and  family,  a  number  of 
lucrative  employments ;  to  provide,  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, for  every  creature  that  bears  the  name  of  Man- 
ners ;  and,  neglecting  the  merit  and  services  of  the 
^est  of  the  army,  to  heap  promotions  upon  his  &vot- 
ites  and  dependents;  the  present  commander-in- 
chief  is  the  most  generous  man  alive.  Nature  has 
been  sparing  of  her  gifts  to  this  noble  lord ;  but 
where  birth  and  fortune  are  united,  we  expect  the 
noble  pride  and  independence  of  a  man  of  spirit,  not 
the  servile  humiliating  complaisance  of  a  courtier. 
As  to  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  if  a  proof  of  it  be 
taken  from  the  fiicility  of  never  retusing,  what  con- 
clusion shall  ^»{e  draw  from  the  indecency  of  never 
performing  ?  And  if  the  discipline  of  the  army  be  in 
any  degree  preserved,  what  thanks  are  due  to  a  man, 
whose  cares,  notoriously  confined  to  filling  up  vacan- 
cies, have  d^praded  the  office  of  commander-in-chief, 
into  a  broker  of  commissions? 

With  respect  to  the  navy,  I  shall  only  say,  that 
this  country  is  so  highly  indebted  to  Sir  Edward 
Hawke,  that  no  expense  should  be  spared  to  secure 
to  him  an  honorable  and  affluent  retreat. 

The  pure  and  impartial  administration  of  justice  is, 
perhaps,  the  firmest  bond  to  secure  a  cheerful  sub- 
mission of  the  people,  and  to  engage  their  aflections 
to  government.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  questions  of 
private  right  or  wrong  are  justly  decided,  nor  that 
judges  are  superior  to  the  vileness  of  pecuniary  cor- 
taption.  Jefferies  himself,  when  the  court  had  no 
interest,  was  an  upright  judge.  A  court  of  justice 
may  be  subject  to  another  sort  of  bias,  more  impor- 
tant and  pernicious,  as  it  reaches  beyond  the  interest 
6f  individuals,  and  aifects  the  whole  community.  A 
judge,  under  the  influenoeof  government,  may  be 
honest  enough  in  the  decision  of  private  causes,  yet 
a  traitor  to  the  public.  When  a  victim  is  marked 
oat  by  the  ministry,  this  judge  will  offer  himself  to 
perform  the  sacrifice :  he  will  not  scruple  to  prostitute 
his  dignity,  and  betray  the  sanctity  of  his  office, 
whenever  an  arbitrary  point  is  to  be  carried  for  gov- 
ernment, or  the  resentment  of  a  court  to  be  gratified. 

These  principles  and  proceedings,  odious  and  con- 
temptible as  they  are,  inefi*ect  are  no  less  injudicious. 
A  wise  and  generous  people  are  roused  by  every  ap- 
pearance of  oppressive,  unconstitutional  measures, 
whether  those  measures  are  supported  only  by  the 
power  of  government,  or  masked  under  the  forms  of 
aoourt  of  justice.  Prudence  and  self-preservation 
will  oblige  the  most  moderate  dispositions  to  make 
common  cause  even  with  a  man  whose  conduct  they 
censure,  if  they  see  him  persecuted  in  a  way  which 
the  real  spirit  of  the  laws  will  not  justify.  The  facts 
on  which  these  remarks  are  founded  are  too  notorious 
to  require  an  application. 

This,  sir,  is  the  detail.  In  one  view  behold  a  nation 
overwhelmed  with  debt;  her  revenues  wasted,  her 
trade  declining;  the  affections  of  her  colonies  alien- 
ated ;  the  duty  of  the  magistrate  transferred  to  the 
toldiery ;  a  gallant  army,  which  never  fought  unwill- 
ingly bat  against  their  fellow  subjects,  mouldering 
away  for  want  of  the  direction  of  a  man  of  common 
abilities  and  spirit;  and  in  the  last  instance,  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  become  odious  and  suspected  to 
the  whole  body  of  the  people.  This  deplorable  scene 
admits  of  but  one  addition ;  that  we  are  governed  by 
ooansels  from  which  a  reasonable  man  can  expect  no 
remedy  but  poison :  no  relief  but  death. 
If,  ^  the  immediate  interposition  of  Providence,  it 


were  possible  for  us  to  escape  a  crisis  so  frill  o^ 
terror  and  despair,  posterity  will  not  believe  the  his- 
tory of  the  present  times .  l^ey  will  either  conclude 
that  our  distresses  were  imaginary,  or  that  we  had 
the  good' fortune  to  be  governed  by  men  of  acknowl- 
edge integrity  and  wi»iom:  they  will  not  believe  it 
possible,  that  their  ancestors  Sould  have  sur- 
vived or  recovered  from  so  desperate  a  condition, 
while  a  duke  of  Grafton  was  prime  minister,  a  lord 
North  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  a  Weymouth  and 
a  Hillsborough  secretaries  of  state;  a  Granby  com- 
mander-in-chief; and  a  Mansfield  chief  criminal 
judge  of  the  kingdooL 
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LETTER  II. 

To  THS  Printer  of  thb  Public  Adtbrtisbr. 

SIK,  January  88,  nao. 

Thekingdom  swarms  with  such  numbers  of  felon- 
ious robbers  of  private  character  and  virtue,  that  no 
honest  or  good  man  is  safe;  especially  as  these  cow- 
ardly, base  assassins,  stab  in  the  dark,  without  hav- 
ing the  courage  to  sign  their  real  names  to  their 
malevolent  and  wicked  productions.  A  writer,  who 
signs  himself  Junius,  in  the  Public  Advertiser  ot  the 
21st  instant,  opens  the  deplorable  situation  of  his 
country  in  a  very  affecting  manner.  With  a  pompous 
parade  of  his  candor  and  decency,  he  tells  us  that 
we  see  dissensions  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  an  uni- 
versal spirit  of  distrust  and  dissatisfaction,  and  a 
total  loss  of  respect  towards  us  in  the  eyes  of  foreign 
powers.  But  this  writer,  with  all  his  boasted  can- 
dor, has  not  told  us  the  real  cause  of  the  evils  he  so 
pathetically  enumerates.  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to 
explain  the  cause  for  him.  Junius,  and  such  writers 
as  himself,  occasion  all  the  mischief  complained  of^ 
by  falsely  and  maliciously  traducing  the  best  charac- 
ters in  the  kingdom :  for  when  our  deluded  people  at 
home,  and  foreigners  abroa4,  read  the  poisonous  and 
inflammatory  lihels  that  are  daily  published  vrith 
impunity,  to  vilify  those  who  are  any  way  distin- 
guished by  their  good  qualities  and  eminent  virtues ; 
when  they  find  no  notice  taken  of,  or  reply  given  to 
these  slanderous  tongues  or  pens,  their  conclusion  is, 
that  both  the  ministers  and  the  nation  have  been 
fairly  described,  and  they  act  accordingly.  I  think 
it,  therefore,  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  stand 
forth,  and  endeavor  to  undeceive  the  public,  when 
the  vilest  arts  are  made  useiof  to  defame  and  blacken  < 
the  brightest  characters  among  us.  An  eminent 
author  affirms  it  to  be  almost  as  criminal  to  hear  p 
worthy  man  traduced,  without  attempting  his  Justi- 
fication, as  to  be  the  author  of  the  calumny  against 
him.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  it  a  sort  of  mis- 
prision of  treason  against  society.  No  man,  there- 
fore, who  knows  lord  Granby,  can  possibly  hear  so 
good  and  great  a  character  most  vilely  abused,  with- 
out a  warm  and  just  indignation  against  this  Junius, 
this  high-priest  of  envy,  malice,  and  all  uncharita- 
bleness,  who  has  endeavored  to  sacrifice  our  beloved 
commander-in-chief  at  the  altars  of  his  horrid 
deities.  Nor  is  the  iixiuiy  done  to  his  lordship  alone, 
but  to  the  whole  nation,  which  may  too  soon  feel  the 
contempt,  and  consequently  the  attacks,  of  our  lato 
enemies,  if  they  can  be  induced  to  believe  that  the 
person  on  whom  the  safety  of  these  kingdoms  so 
much  depends,  is  unequal  to  his  high  station,  and 
destitute  of  those  qualities  which  form  a  good  gen- 
eral. One  would  have  thought  that  his  lordship'a 
services  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  from  the  battle 
of  CuUoden  to  his  most  glorious  conclusion  of  the 
late  war,  might  have  entitled  him  to  common  respect 
and  decency  at  least ;  but  this  uncandid,  indecent 
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writer,  has  gone  ao  far  as  to  tarn  one  of  the  moat 
amiable  men  of  the  age  into^a  stupid,  unfeeling,  and 
aenfielefis  being;  poBMSsed,  indeed,  of  a  peiscmal 
ooorage,  but  Toid  of  thoee  essential  qualities  which 
distinguish  the  commander  from  the  oommon  soldier. 
A  very  long,  uninterrupted,  impartial,  (I  will  add, 
fk  most  disinterested)  friendship  with  lord  Granby, 
gives  me  the  right  to  affirm,  that  all  Junius's  asser- 
tions are  &lse  and  scandalous.  Lord  Granby's  cour- 
age, though  of  the  brightest  and  most  ardent  kind,  is 
among  the  lowest  of  his  numerous  good  qualities:  he 
was  formed  to  exoel  in  war,  by  nature's  liberality  to 
his  mind  as  well  as  person.  Educated  and  instructed 
by  his  most  nobla  father,  and  a  most  spirited  as  well 
as  excellent  scholar,  the  present  bishop  of  Bangor,  he 
was  trained  to  the  nicest  sense  of  honor,  and  to  the 
truest  and  noblest  sort  of  pride,  that  of  never  doing 
or  suffering  a  mean  action.  A  sincere  love  and  at- 
tachment to  his  king  and  country,  and  to  their  glory, 
first  impelled  him  to  the  field,  where  he  never  gain^ 
aught  but  honor.  He  impaired,  through  his  bounty, 
his  own  fortune ;  for  his  bounty,  which  this  writer 
would  in  vain  depreciate,  is  lounded  upon  the  noblest 
of  the  human  affections;  it  flows  from  a  heart  melt- 
ing to  goodness ;  from  the  most  refined  humanity. 
Can  a  man,  who  is  described  as  unfeeling  and  void 
of  refiection,  be  constantly  employed  in  seeking 
proper  objects,  on  whom  to  exercise  those  glorious 
virtues  of  compassion  and  generosity  ?  The  dis- 
tressed officer,  the  soldier,  the  widow,  the  orphan, 
and  a  long  list  be^des,  know  that  vanity  has  no  share 
in  his  frequent  donations ;  he  gives,  because  he  feels 
their  distresses  Nor  has  he  ever  been  rapacious  with 
one  hand,  to  be  bountiful  with  the  other.  Yet  this 
uncandid  Junius  would  insinuate,  that  the  dignity 
of  the  commander-in-chief  is  depraved  into  the  base 
office  of  a  commission-broker ;  tiiat  is,  lord  Granby 
bargains  for  the  sale  of  commissions ;  for  it  must 
have  this  meaning,  if  it  has  any  at  all.  But  where 
is  the  man  living  who  can  justly  diarge  his  lordship 
with  such  mean  practices  ?  Why  does  not  Junius 
produce  him  ?  Junius  knows  that  he  has  no  other 
means  of  wounding  this  hero,  than  from  some  missile 
weapon,  shot  from  an  obscure  comer.  He  seeks,  as 
all  such  defamatory  writers  do. 


spargere  vooes 


In  vulffum  ambiffuas, 

to  raise  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  the  i>eople.  But 
I  hope  that  my  countrymen  will  be  no  longer  im- 
posed upon  by  artful  and  designing  men,  or  by 
wretches,  who,  bankrupts  in  business,  in  fame,  and 
in  fortune,  mean  notliing  more  than  to  involve  this 
country  in  the  same  common  ruin  with  themselves. 
Hence  it  is,  that  they  are  constantly  aiming  their 
dark,  and  too  often  fatal,  weapons  against  those  who 
stand  forth  as  the  bulwark  of  our  national  safety. 
Lord  Granby  was  too  conspicuous  a  mark  not  to  be 
their  object.  He  is  next  attadced  for  being  unfaith- 
ful to  his  promises  and  engagements.  Where  are 
Junius's  proofs  ?  Although  I  could  give  some  in- 
stances where  a  breach  of  promise  would  be  a  virtue, 
especially  in  the  case  of  those  who  would  pervert 
^he  open  unsuspecting  moments  of  convivial  mirth 
into  sly  insidious  applications  for  preferment  or 
party  systems;  and  would  endeavor  to  surprise  a 
good  roan,  who  cannot  bear  to  see  any  one  leave  him 
dissatisfied  into  unguarded  promises.  Lord  Granby's 
attention  to  his  own  family  and  relations  is  called 
selfish.  Had  he  not  attended  to  them,  when  fair  and 
just  opportunities  presented  themselves,  I  should 
have  thouf^t  him  unfeeling,  and  void  of  reflection 
indeed.  How  are  any  man's  friends  or  relations  to 
be  provided  for,  but  from  the  influence  and  protection 
of  the  patron?  It  is  unfair  to  suppose  that  lord 
Granby's  friends  have  not  as  much  merit  as  the 


friends  of  any  other  great  man.  If  he  is 
the  public  expense,  as  Junius  invidiously  calk  it, 
the  public  is  at  no  more  expense  for  his  lordships 
friends,  than  it  would  be  if  any  oiLer  set  of  men  pos- 
sessed those  offices.    The  charge  is  ridicaloii& 

The  last  charge  against  loid  Granby  is  of  amort 
serious  and  alarming  nature  indeed.  Junius  asBertB, 
that  the  army  is  mouldering  away,  for  want  of  the 
direction  of  a  man  of  oommon  abilities  and  quriL 
The  present  condition  of  the  army  gives  the  directcst 
lie  to  his  assertions.  It  was  never  upon  a  moie  le- 
spectable  footing  with  regard  to  discipline  and  all  ibe 
essentials  that  can  form  good  soldiers.  Lord  Ugoo 
delivered  a  firm  and  noble  palladium  of  our 
into  lord  Granby's  hands,  who  has  kept  it  in  the 
good  order  in  which  he  received  it.  The  strictest 
care  has  been  taken  to  fill  up  the  vacant  oommissions 
with  such  gentlemen  as  have  the  glory  of  their  ances- 
tors to  support,  as  well  as  their  own ;  and  are  donUy 
bound  to  the  cause  of  their  king  and  oountiyy  fioia 
motives  of  private  property,  as  well  as  public  spirit. 
the  adjutant-general,  who  has  the  immediate  care  oi 
the  troops  after  lord  Granby,  is  an  officer  that  would 
do  great  honor  to  any  service  in  Europe,  for  his  cor- 
rect arrangements,  good  sense  and  discernment  upon 
all  occasions,  lind  for  a  punctuality  and  precisum 
which  give  the  most  entire  satisfaction  to  all  who 
are  obliged  to  consult  him.  The  reviewing  geDerala^ 
who  inspect  the  army  twice  a  year,  have  been  selected 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  have  answered  the  impor- 
tant trust  reposed  in  them  in  the  most  laudable  man- 
ner. Their  reports  of  the  condition  of  the  army  are 
much  more  to  be  credited  than  those  of  Junius  whom 
I  do  advise  to  atone  for  his  shameful  aspersioos,  by 
asking  pardon  of  lord  Granby  and  the  whole  king- 
dom, whom  he  has  ofiended  by  his  abomimlble  scan- 
dals. In  short,  to  turn  Junius's  own  battery  against 
him,  I  must  assert  in  his  own  words,  ^^hat  he  has 
given  strong  assertions  without  proof,  dedamattoB 
without  argument,  and  violent  censures  without  dq;- 
nity  or  moderation." 

WILLIAM  BBAPEB. 


LETTER  IIL 
To  8iB  WiUiiAx  Drafbr,  Kn igbt  or  THB  BaxH. 

SIR,  February  T,  17BBL 

Your  defense  of  lord  Granby  does  honor  to  the 
goodness  of  your  heart.  You  feel  as  you  ought  to  do, 
for  the  reputation  of  your  friend,  and  you  expiress 
yourself  in  the  warmest  language  of  your  paasioos. 
In  any  other  cause,  I  doubt  not  you  would  have  cau- 
tiously weighed  the  consequences  of  committing  joor 
name  to  the  licentious  discourses  and  malignant  opin- 
ions of  the  world :  but  here,  I  prestmie,  you  thouf^t 
it  would  be  a  breach  of  friendship,  to  loee  one  mo- 
ment in  consulting  your  understanding ;  as  if  an  ap- 
peal to  the  public  were  no  more  than  a  military  eo^ 
de  main,  where  a  brave  man  has  no  rules  to  follow 
but  the  dictates  of  his  courage.  Touched  with  jvur 
generosity,  I  freely  forgive  the  excesses  into  whidi  it 
has  led  you ;  and,  far  from  resenting  those  tenns  of 
reproach,  which,  considering  that  you  are  an  advocate 
for  decorum,  you  have  heaped  upon  me  rather  too 
liberally,  I  placed  them  to  the  account  of  an  himcBt 
unreflecting  indignation,  in  which  your  cooler  lodg- 
ment and  natural  politeness  had  no  concern.  I  ap- 
prove of  the  spirit  with  which  you  have  given  your 
name  to  the  public;  and,  if  it  were  a  proof  of  any 
thing  but  spirit,  I  should  have  thought  myself  hound 
to  follow  your  example.  I  should  have  hoped  that 
even  my  name  might  carry  some  authority  with  it,  if 
I  had  not  seen  how  very  little  weight  or 
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iion  a  printed  paper  reoeiyes,  even  from  the  respecta- 
ble sigaature  of  sir  William  Draper. 

Tea  begin  with  a  general  assertion,  that  writers,  such 
as  I  am,  are  the  real  caane^of  all  the  public  evils  we 
complain  of.  And  do  yon  reall j  think,  sir  William, 
that  the  licentious  pen  of  a  political  writer  is  able  to 
produce  such  important  effects  ?  A  little  calm  reflec- 
tion might  have  shown  you,  that  national  calamities  do 
not  arise  from  the  description,  but  from  the  real 
character  and  conduct  of  ministeis.  To  have  sup- 
ported your  assertion,  yon  should  haye  proved,  that 
the  present  ministry  are  unquestionably  the  hetit  and 
hrightest  characters  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that,  if  the 
affections  of  the  colonies  have  been  alienated,  if  Cor- 
sica has  been  shamefuUy  abandoned,  if  commerce  lan- 
guishes, if  public  credit  ia  threatened  with  a  new 
debt,  and  your  own  Manilla  ransom  most  dishonora- 
bly given  up,  it  has  all  been  owing  to  the  malice  of 
political  writers,  who  will  not  suffer  the  best  and 
brightest  characters  (meaning  still  the  present  min- 
istry) to  take  a  single  right  step  for  the  honor  or  in- 
terest of  the  nation.  But  it  seems  you  were  a  little 
tender  of  coming  to  particulars.  Your  conscience  in- 
sinuated  to  you  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  leave  the 
characters  of  Grafton,  North,  Hillsborough,  Wey- 
mouth, and  Mansfield,to  shift  for  themselves;  and  tru- 
ly, sir  William,  the  part  you  have  undertaken  is  at 
least  as  much  as  you  are  equal  to. 

Without  disputing  lord  Granby's  courage,  we  are 
yet  to  leani  in  what  articles  of  military  knowledge 
nature  has  been  so  very  liberal  to  his  mind.  If  you 
have  served  with  him,  you  ought  to  have  pointed  out 
some  instances  of  able  disposition  and  weU-conoerted 
enterprise,  which  might  fairly  be  attributed  to  his 
capacity  as  a  general.  It  is  you,  sir  William, who 
make  your  friends  appear  awkward  and  ridiculous, 
by  giving  him  a  laced  suit  of  tawdry  qualifications, 
which  nature  never  intended  him  to  wear. 

You  say,'  he  has  acquired  nothing  but  honor  in  the 
field?  Is  the  ordnance  nothing?  Are  the  Blues 
nothing?  Is  the  command  of  the  army,  with  all  the 
patronage  annexed  to  it,  nothing?  Where  he  got  all 
these  nothings  1  know  not ;  but  you,  at  least,  ought  to 
have  told  us  where  he  deserved  them. 

As  to  his  bounty,  compassion,  etc,  it  would  have 
been  but  little  to  the  purpose,  though  you  had 
proved  all  that  you  have  asserted.  I  meddle  vrith 
nothing  but  his  character  as  commander-in-chief; 
and,  though.  I  acquit  him  of  the  baseness  of  selling 
commissions,  I  still  assert,  that  his  military  cares 
have  never  extended  beyond  the  disposal  of  vacancies; 
and  I  am  justified  by  the  complaints  of  the  whole 
army,  when  I  say,  that,  in  this  distribution,  he  con- 
sults nothing  but  parliamentary  interest,  or  the  grat- 
ification of  his  immediate  dependents.  As  to  his 
servile  submission  to  the  reigning  ministry,  let  me 
ask,  whether  he  did  not  desert  the  cause  of  the  whole 
army,  when  he  suffered  sir  Jeffery  Amherst  to  be 
sacrificed,  and  what  share  he  had  in  recalling  that 
o(&:ertothe  service?  Did  he  not  betray  the  just 
interest  of  the  army  in  permitting  lord  Percy  to  have 
a  regiment?  And  does  he  not,  at  this  moment,  give 
up  all  character  and  dignity  as  a  gentleman,  in  reced- 
ing from  his  own  repeated  decUSations  in  favor  of 
Mr.  WUkes? 

In  the  next  two  articles,  I  think,  we  are  agreed. 
You  candidly  admit,  that  he  often  makes  such  prom- 
ises as  it  is  a  virtue  in  him  to  violate,  and  that  no 
man  is  more  assiduous  to  provide  for  his  relations  at 
the  public  expense.  I  did  not  urge  the  last  as  an  ab- 
solute vice  in  his  disposition,  but  to  prove 'that  a 
careleBS^  disinterested  spirit  is  no  part  of  his  character : 
and  as  to  the  other,  I  desire  it  may  be  remembered, 
that  I  never  descended  to  the  indecency  of  inquiring 
imto  his  eomrividl  hours.  It  is  you,  sir  William  Draper, 


who  have  taken  pains  to  represent  your  firiend  in  the 
character  of  a  drunken  landlord,  who  dsals  out  hia 
promises  as  liberally  as  his  liquor,  and  will  suffer  no 
man  to  leave  bistable  either  sorrowful  or  sober.  N<me 
but  an  intimate  Mend ,  who  must  frequently  have 
seen  him  in  these  unhappy,  disgracefU  moments, 
could  have  described  him  so  well. 

The  last  charge,  of  the  neglect  of  the  army,  is  in- 
deed the  most  material  of  all.  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you, 
sir  William,  that  in  this  article,  your  first  fact  is  fkJse : 
and  as  there  is  nothing  more  painfhl  to  me  than  to 
give  a  direct  contradiction  to  a  gentleman  of  your  ap- 
pearance, I  could  wish,  that,  in  your  fhture  publica- 
tions, you  would  pay  a  greater  attention  to  the  truth 
of  your  premises,  before  you  suffer  your  genius  to 
hurry  you  to  a  conclusion.  Lord  Ligonier  did  not  de- 
liver the  army  (which  you,  in  classi<^  language,  are 
pleased  to  call  a  palladium)  into  lordGranby's  hands. 
It  was  taken  from  him,  much  against  his  inclination, 
some  two  or  three  years  before  lord  Granby  was  com- 
mander-in-chie£  As  to  the  state  of  the  army,  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  where  you  have  received 
your  intelligence.  Was  it  in  the  rooms  at  Bath,  or 
at  your  retreat  at  Clifton  ?  The  reports  of  reviewing 
generals  comprehend  only  a  few  regiments  in  England, 
which,  as  they  are  immediately  under  the  royal  in- 
spection, are  perhaps  in  some  tolerable  order.  But 
do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  troops  in  the  West  In- 
dies, the  Mediterranean,  and  North  America ;  to  say 
nothing  of  a  whole  army  absolutely  ruined  in  Ireland? 
Inquire  a  little  into  facts,  sir  William,  before  you 
publish  yonr  next  panegyric  upon  lord  Granby;  and, 
believeme,  you  will  find  there  is  a  fault  at  head- 
quarteiB.  which  even  the  acknowledged  care  and  abil- 
ities of  tne  a^jntant-general  cannot  correct. 

Permit  me  now,  sir  William,  to  address  myself 
personally  to  you,  by  way  of  thanks  for  the  honor  of 
^our  corrospondence.  Yon  are  by  no  means  undeserv- 
mg  of  notice;  and  it  may  be  of  consequence,  even  to 
lord  Gitmby,  to  have  it  determined,  whether  or  no  the 
num,  who  has  praised  him  so  lavishly,  be  himself  de- 
serving of  praise.  When  you  returned  to  Europe, 
you  zealously  undertook  the  cause  of  that  gallant 
army,  by  whose  bravery  at  Manilla  your  own  fortune 
had  been  established.  You  complained,  you  tiireat- 
ened,  you  even  appealed  to  the  public  in  print.  By 
what  accident  did  it  happen,  that,  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  bustle,  and  all  these  clamors  for  justice  to  your 
injured  troops,  the  name  of  the  Manilla  ransom  was 
suddenly  buried  in  a  profound,  and,  since  that  time, 
an  uninterrupted  silence  ?  Did  the  ministry  suggest 
any  motives  to  yon,  strong  enough  to  tempt  a  man 
of  honor  to  desert  and  betray  the  cause  of  his  fellow 
soldiers?  Was  it  that  blushing  ribbon  which  is  now 
the  perpetual  ornament  of  your  person  ?  Or  was  it 
that  regiment  which  you  afterwards  (a  thing  unpre- 
cedentS  among  soldiers)  sold  to  Colonel  Gisbome  ? 
Or  was  it  that  government,  the  full  pay  of  which  you 
are  contented  to  hold,  with  the  half-pay  of  an  Irish 
colonel  ?  And  do  you  now,  after  a  retreat  not  very 
like  that  of  Scipio,  presume  to  intrude  yourself,  un- 
thought  of,  uncalled  for,  upon  the  patience  of  the  pub- 
lic ?  Are  your  flatteries  of  the  commander-in-(^ief, 
directed  to  another  regiment,  which  you  may  again 
dispose  of  on  the  same  honorable  terms  ?  We  know 
your  prudence,  sir  William ;  and  I  should  be  sorry  to 
stop  your  preferment.  JtJNIUS. 


LETTER  IV. 

To  Junius. 
SIR,  February  17, 1700. 

I  received  Jnnius's  &vor  last  night :  he  is  deter- 
mined to  keep  his  advantage  by  the  help  ofliismask: 
it  is  an  excellent  protection :  it  has  saved  many  a 
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man  from  an  untimely  end.  Bnt  whenever  he  will  be 
honest  enough  to  lay  it  aside,  avow  himself,  and  pro- 
duce the  face  which  has  so  lon^  lurked  behind  it,  the 
world  will  be  able  to  judge  of  his  motives  for  writing 
such  infamous  invectives.  His  real  name  will  dis- 
cover his  freedom  and  independency,  or  his  servility 
to  a  faction.  Disappointed  ambition,  resentment  for 
defeated  hopes,  and  desire  of  revenge,  assume  but 
too  often  the  appearance  of  public  spirit:  but,  be  his 
designs  wicked  or  charitable,  Junius  should  learn, 
that  it  is  possible  to  condemn  measures  without  a 
barbarous  and  criminal  outrage  against  men.  Junius 
delights  to  mangle  carcasses  with  a  hatchet ;  his  lan- 
guage and  instrument  have  a  great  connection  with 
Claremarket,  and,  to  do  him  justice,  he  handles  his 
weapon  most  admirably.  One  would  imagine  he  had 
bc^n  taught  to  throw  it  by  the  savages  of  America.  It 
is,  therefore,  high  time  forme  to  step  in  once  more  to 
shield  my  friend  ftom  this  merciless  weapon,  although 
I  may  be  wounded  in  the  attempt.  But  I  must  first 
ask  Junius  by  what  forced  analogy  and  construction, 
the  moments  of  convivial  mirth  are  made  to  signify  in- 
decency, a  violation  of  engagements,  a  drunken  land- 
lord, and  a  desire  that  every  one  in  company  should 
be  drunk  likewise?  He  must  have  cullecLall  the 
flowers  of  St  Giles's  and  Billingsgate  to  have  pro- 
duced such  a  piece  of  oratory.  Here  the  hatchet  de- 
scends with  tenfold  vengeance:  but,  alas!  it  hurts  no 
one  bat  its  master  !  For  Junius  must  not  think  to 
put  words  into  my  mouth,  that  seem  too  foul  even 
for  his  own. 

My  friend's  politic^  engagements  I  know  not ;  So 
eannot  pretend  to  explain  them,  or  assert  their  con- 
sistency. I  know  not  whether  Junius  be  considerable 
enough  to  belong  to  any  party.  If  he  should  be  so, 
can  he  affirm  that  he  has  always  adhered  to  one  set 
of  men  and  measures?  Is  he  sure  that  he  has  never 
sided  with  those  whom  he  was  first  hired  to  abuse  ? 
Has  he  never  abused  those  he  was  hired  to  praise  ? 
To  say  the  truth,  most  men's  politics  sit  much  too 
loOsely  about  them.  But  as  my  friend's  military 
character  was  the  chief  object  &at  engaged  me  in 
this  controversy,  to  that  I  shall  return. 

Junius  asks,  what  instances  my  friend  has  given 
of  his  military  skill  and  capacity  as  a  general  ?  When 
and  where  he  gained  his  honor  ?  When  he  deserved 
his  emoluments?  The  united  voice  oi  the  army 
which  served  under  him,  the  glorious  testimony  of 
prince  Ferdinand,  and  of  vanquished  enemies,  all 
Germany  will  tell  him.  Junius  repeats  the  com- 
plaints of  the  army  against  parliamentary  influence. 
I  love  the  army  too.  well  not  to  wish  that  such  in- 
fluence were  less.  Let  Junius  point  out  the  time 
when  it  has  not  prevailed.  It  was  of  the  least  force 
in  the  time  of  that  great  man,  the  late  duke  of  Cum- 
berland, who,  as  a  prince  of  the  blood,  was  able,  as 
well  as  willing  to  stem  a  torrent  which  would  have 
overborne  any  private  subject  In  time  of  war,  this 
influence  is  small.  In  peace,  when  discontent  and 
faction  have  the  surest  means  to  operate,  especially 
in  this  country,  and  when,  from  a  scarcity  of  public 
spirit,  the  wheels  of  government  are  rarely  moved 
but  by  the  power  and  force  of  obligations,  its  weight 
is  always  too  great  Yet,  if  this  influence,  at  present, 
has  done  no  greater  harm  than  the  placing  earl  Percy 
at  the  head  of  a  regiment,  I  do  not  think  that  either 
the  rights  or  best'  interests  of  the  army  are  sacrificed 
and  Strayed,  or  the  nation  undone.  Let  me  ask 
Junius,  if  he  knows  any  one  nobleman  in  the  army 
who  has  had  a  regiment  by  seniority?  I  feel  myself 
happy  in  seeing  young  noblemen  of  illustrious  name 
and  great  property  come  amongst  us.  They  are  an 
additional  security  to  the  kingdom  from  foreign  or 
domestic  slavery.  Junius  needs  not  be  told,  that, 
should  tJtie  time  ever  come  when  this  nation  is  to  be  I 


defended  only  by  those  who  have  nofhing  man  to 
lose  than  their  arms  and  their  pay,  its  duiger  will  le 
great  indeed.    A  happy  mixture  of  men  of  quality 
with  soldiers  of  fortune  is  always  to  be  wished  kL 
But  the  main  point  is  stUl  to  be  contended  for;  I 
mean  the  discipline  and  condition  of  the  army;  ad 
I  must  still  maintain,  though  contradicted  by  Juina, 
that  it  was  never  upon  a  more  respectable  foot2og,» 
to  all  the  essentials  that  can  form  good  aoldien^  tlisi 
it  is  at  present.    Junius  is  forced  to  allow,  that  our 
army  at  home  may  be  in  some  tolerable  order;  yet, 
how  kindly  does  he  invite  our  late  enemies  to  tfae 
invasion  of  Ireland,  by  assuring  them  that  the  aimy 
in  that  kingdom  is  totally  mined !    (Tlie  ookinete «[ 
that  army  are  much  obliged  to  him.)     I  have  tM 
great  an  opinion  of  the  military  talents  of  the  locd- 
lieutenant,  and  of  all  their  diligence  and  capadtj,  to 
believe  it     If,  from  some   strange  tmacoountalile 
fatality,  the  people  of  that  kingdom  cannot  be  in- 
duced to  consult  their  own  secarity,  by  audi  i 
effectual  augmentation  as  may  enable  the  troopi  there 
to  act  with  power  and  energy,  is  the  commander-is- 
chief  here  to  blame  ?    Or,  is  he  to  blame,  becmse  the 
troops  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  West  Indies,  in 
America,  labor  under  great   difficulties    from  the 
scarcity  of  men,  which  is  but  too  visible  all  over  the§e 
kingdoms  ?    Many  of  our  forces  are  in  climates  un- 
favorable to  British  constitutions;  their  leas  isii 
proportion.    Britain  must  recruit  all  these  regiments 
fh)m  her  own  emaciated  bosom ;  or,  more  precariool: 
by  Catholics  from  Ireland.    We  are  lilcewise  snlgcct 
to  the  fatal  drains  to  the  East  Indies,  to  Senegal  9oi 
the  alarming  emigrations  of  our  people  to  other 
countries.    Such  depopulation  can  only  be  repaiied 
by  a  long  peace,  or  by  some  sensible  bill  of  natniah- 
zation. 

I  must  now  take  the  liberty  of  addrearing  Jnnin 
on  my  own  account  He  is  pleased  to  tell  me  that 
he  addresses  himself  to  me  persanaiiy  :  I  shall  be  gbd 
to  see  him.  It  is  his  impersonality  that  I  oomplaio  d, 
and  his  invisible  attacks:  for  his  dagger  in  the  air  is 
only  to  be  regarded,  because  one  cannot  see  tfae  hand 
which  holds  it;  but,  had  it  not  wounded  other  people 
more  deeply  than  myself,  I  should  not  have  obtruded 
myself  at  all  on  the  patience  of  the  pul>lia 

Mark  how  plain  a  tale  shall  put  him  down,  and 
transfuse  the  blush  of  my  ribbon  into  his  own  cfaeeksL 
Junius  tells  me,  that  at  my  return,  I  zealously  nn- 
dertook  the  cause  of  the  gallant  army,  by  whose 
bravery  at  Manilla  my  own  fortunes  were  establidicd; 
that  I  complained,  that  I  even  appealed  to  the  pnhtic: 
I  did  so ;  I  gloiy  in  having  done  so,  as  I  had  an  un- 
doubted right  to  vindicate  my  own  character,  at* 
tacked  by  a  Spanish  memorial,  and  to  assert  the 
rights  of  my  Intive  companions.  I  glory,  likewiM, 
that  I  have  never  taken  up  my  pen  but  to  vindicate 
the  injured.  Junius  asks,  by  what  accident  did  it 
happen,  that,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  bustle,  and  all 
the  clamors  for  justice  to  the  injured  troops,  the 
Manilla  ransom  was  suddenly  buried  in  a  piofoond. 
and,  since  that  time,  an  uninterrupted  silence?  I 
will  explain  the  cause  to  the  public  The  sercfal 
ministers  who  have  been  employed  since  that  tine 
have  been  very  desirous  to  do  justice,  fiom  two  most 
laudable  motives:  a  strong  inclination  to  assist  in- 
jured bravery,  and  to  acquire  a  well-deserred  pops- 
larity  to  themselves.  Their  effi^rts  have  been  ia 
vain.  Some  were  ingenuous  enough  to  own,  that 
they  could  not  think  of  involving  this  distieswd 
nation  in  onother  war  for  our  private  concerns.  In 
short,  our  rights,  for  the  present,  are  sacrificed  ts 
national  convenience;  and  I  must  conftas,  that 
although  I  may  lose  five-and-twenty  thonsand  pocnds 
by  their  acquiescence  to  this  breach  of  fHith  in  the 
Spaniards,  I  think  they  are  in  the  right  to  temporise^ 
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eonsideriiig  the  critical  sitnation  of  this  country,  con- 
Tolsed  in  every  part,  by  poison  infused  by  anonymous, 
wicked,  and  incendiary  writers.  Lord  Bhelbume 
wiU  do  me  the  justice  to  own,  that  in  September  last, 
I  waited  upon  him  with  a  joint  memorial  fiom  the 
admiral,  sir  8.  Cornish,  and  myself,  in  behalf  of  our 
injured  companions.  Uis  lordship  was  as  frank  upon 
the  occasion  as  other  secretaries  had  been  before 
him.  He  did  not  deceive  us,  by  giving  any  imme- 
diate hopes  of  relief. 

Junius  would  basely  insinuate,  that  my  silence  may 
have  been  purchased  by  my  govenunent,  by  my  blush- 
img  ribbon,' by  my  regiment,  by  the  sale  of  that  r^- 
ment,  and  by  half-pay  as  an  Irish  colonel. 

His  nu^esty  was  pleased  to  give  me  my  government 
for  my  service  at  Madras.  I  had  my  first  regiment  in 
1757.  Upon  my  return  ftom  Manilla,  his  majesty,  by 
lord  £gremoint,  informed  me,  that  I  should  have  the 
fiiBt  vacant  red  ribbon,  as  a  reward  for  many  services 
in  an  enterprise  which  I  had  planned  as  well  as  ex- 
ecuted. The  duke  of  Bedford  and  Mr.  Grenville  con- 
firmed these  assurances,  many  months  before  the 
Spaniards  had  protested  the  ransom  bills.  To  accom- 
modate lord  Clive,  then  going  up(m  a  most  important 
service  to  Bengal,  I  waived  my  claim  to  the  vacancy 
which  then  happened.  As  there  was  no  other  vacancy 
until  the  duke  of  Grafton  and  lord  Rockingham  were 
Joint  ministers ;  I  was  then  honored  with  the  order ; 
and  it  is  surely  no  small  honor  to  me,  that,  in  such  a 
succession  of  ministers,  they  were  all  pleased  to  think 
that  I  had  deserved  it ;  in  my  &vor  they  were  all 
united.  Upon  the  reduction  of  the  79th  r^ment, 
which  had  served  so  gloriously  in  the  East  Indies,  his 
mrfl^esty,  unsolicited  by  me,  gave  me  the  16th  of  foot 
as  an  equivalent  My  motives  for  retiring,  afterwards, 
are  foreign  to  the  purpose :  let  it  suffice,  that  his  ma- 
jesty was  pleased  to  approve  of  them :  they  are  such 
as  no  man  can  think  indecent,  who  knows  the  shocks 
that  repeated  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold,  of  danger- 
ous and  sickly  climates,  will  give  to  the  best  consti- 
totions,  in  a  pretty  long  course  of  service.  I  resigned 
my  regiment  to  colonel  Gisbome.  a  very  good  officer, 
for  his  half-pay,  and  20(M.  Irish  annuity :  so  that, 
according  to  Junius,  I  have  been  bribed  to  say  nothing 
more  of  the  Manilla  ransom,  and  to  sacrifice  those 
brave  men,  by  the  strange  avarice  of  accepting  3802. 
per  apnum,  and  giving  up  800Z.  I  If  this  be  bribery, 
it  is  not  the  bribery  of  these  times.  As  to  my  flat- 
tery, those  who  know  me  will  judge  of  it.  By  the 
asperity  of  Junius's  style,  I  cannot,  indeed,  call  him  a 
flatterer,  unless  he  be  as  a  cynic  or  a  mastiff:  if  he 
wags  his  tail,  he  will  still  growl,  and  long  to  bite. 
The  public  will  now  judge  of  the  credit  that  ought 
to  be  given  to  Junius's  writings,  ftom  the  ialsities  that 
he  has  insinuated  with  respect  to  mysel£ 

WILLIAM  DRAPER. 


LETTER   V. 
To  fiiB  William  Drapsr,  Knight  of  ths  Bath. 

SIR,  February  21,  1789. 

I  should  justly  be  suspected  of  acting  upon  mo- 
tives of  more  than  common  enmity  to  lord  Gianby, 
if  I  continued  to  give  you  fiwh  materials  or  occasion 
^r  writing  in  his  defense.  Individuals  who  hate,  and 
the  public  who  despise^  have  read  your  letters,  sir 
WilHam,  with  infinitely  more  satisfaction  than  mine. 
Unfortunately  for  him,  his  reputation,  like  that  un- 
happy country  to  which  you  refer  me  for  his  last  inili- 
ta^  achievements,  has  suffered  more  by  his  friends 
fium  his  enemies.  In  mercy  to  him,  let  us  drop  the 
mbject    For  my  own  part,  I  willingly  Vave  it  to  the 


public  to  determine,  whether  your  vindication  of  your 
iriend  has  been  as  able  and  judicious  as  it  was  cer- 
tainly well  intended :  and  yon,  I  think,  may  be  satia- 
fied  with  the  warm  acknowledgments  he  already  owes 
you,  for  making  him  the  principal  figure  in  a  piece,  in 
which,  but  for  your  amicable  assistance,  he  might 
have  passed  without  particular  notice  or  distinction 

In  justice  to  your  friends,  let  your  ftiture  labors  be 
confined  to  the  care  of  your  own  reputation.  Your 
declaration,  that  you  are  happy  in  seeing  young  no- 
blemen came  among  us,  is  liable  to  two  objections. 
With  respect  to  lord  Percy,  it  means  nothing ;  for  he 
was  already  in  the  army.  He  v^as  aid-de-camp  to  the 
king,  and  had  the  rank  of  colonel.  A  re^ment, 
therefore,  could  not  make  him'  a  more  military  man, 
though  it  made  him  richer ;  and  probably  at  tiie  ex- 
pense of  some  brave,  deserving,  friendless  officer.  The 
other  concerns  yourself.  After  selling  the  companions 
of  your  victory  in  one  instance,  and  after  selling  your 
profession  in  the  other,  by  what  authority  do  you 
presume  to  call  yourself  a  soldier  ?  The  plain  evi- 
dence of  fiM!ts  is  superior  to  all  declarations.  Before 
you  were  appointed  to  the  16th  regiment,  your  com- 
plaints were  a  distress  to  government :  from  that  mo- 
ment you  were  silent.  The  conclusion  is  inevitable. 
You  insinuate  to  us,  that  your  ill  state  of  health 
obliged  you  to  quit  the  service.  The  retirement  nec- 
essary to  repair  a  broken  constitution  would  have 
been  as  good  a  reason  for  not  accepting,  as  for  resign- 
ing, the  command  of  a  regiment.  There  is  certainly 
an  error  of  the  press,  or  an  affected  obscurity  in  that 
paragraph,  where  you  speak  of  your  bargain  with 
colonel  Gisbome.  Insteaid  of  attempting  to  answer 
what  I  do  not  really  understand,  permit  me  to  ex- 
plain to  the  public  what  I  really  know.  In  exchange 
for  your  regiment,  you  accepted  of  a  coloneVs  half- 
pay,  (at  least  220/.  a  year)  and  an  annuity  of  200Z.  for 
your  own  and  lady  Draper's  life  jointly.  And  is  this 
the  losing  bargain,  which  you  would  represent  to  us, 
as  if  you  had  given  up  an  income  of  8002.  a  year  for 
3802.  ?  Was  it  decent,  was  it  honorable,  in  a  man 
who  pretends  to  love  the  army,  and  calls  himself  a 
soldier,  to  make  a  traffic  of  the  royal  favor,  and  turn 
the  highest  honor  of  an  active  profession  into  a  sor- 
did provision  for  himself  and  his  lamily  ?  It  were 
unworthy  of  me  to  press  you  farther.  The  contempt 
with  which  the  whole  army  heard  of  the  manner  of 
your  retreat,  assures  me,  that,  as  your  conduct  was 
not  justified  by  precedent,  it  will  never  be  thought 
an  example  for  imitation. 

The  last  and  most  important  question  remains. 
When  you  receive  your  half-pay,  do  you  or  do  you 
not,  ta^e  a  solemn  oath,  or  sign  a  declaration  upon 
honor,  to  the  following  effect  ?  Thai  you  do  not  actually 
hold  any  place  of  pro^ :  civil  or  military ,  under  his 
majesty.  The  charge  which  the  question  plainly  con- 
veys against  you,  is  of  so  shocking  a  complexion, 
that  I  sincerely  wish  you  may  be  able  to  answer  it 
well ;  not  merely  for  the  color  of  your  reputation,  but 

for  your  own  inward  peace  of  mind.  

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  VL 

To  Junius. 
SIR,  February,  87, 1789. 

I  have  a  very  short  answer  for  Junius's  important 
question.  I  do  not  either  take  an  oath,  or  declare 
upon  my  honor,  that  I  hold  no  place  of  profit  civil 
or  military,  when  I  receive  the  half-paT  as  an  Irish 
colonel :  my  most  gracious  sovereign  nves  it  me  as 
a  pension :  he  was  pleased  to  think  I  deserved  it. 
The  annuity  of  200J.  Irish,  and  the  equivalent  for  the' 
half-pay,  together  produce  no  more  than  3802.  per 
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MUdQin,  dear  of  fees  and  perquisites  of  office.  I  re- 
ceive IfflL  from  my  government  of  Yarmouth.  Total 
5411.  per  annum.  My  conscience  is  much  at  ease  in 
these  particulars :  my  friends  need  not  blush  for  me. 
Junius  makes  much  and  frequent  use  of  interroga- 
tions: they  are  arms  that  may  be  easily  turned 
against  himself.  I  could,  by  malicious  interrogation, 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  most  virtuous  man  in  the 
kingdom.  I  could  take  the  decalogue,  and  say  to 
one  man,  Did  you  never  steal  ?  To  the  next,  Did  yon 
never  commit  murder?  And  to  Junius  himself,  who 
is  putting  my  life  and  conduct  to  the  rack,  Did  you 
never  '^bear  false  vritness  against  thy  neighbor?" 
Junius  must  easily  see,  that,  unless  he  affirms  to  the 
contrary,  in  his  real  name,  some  people^  ^ho  may  be 
as  ignorant  of  him  as  I  am,  veill  be  apt  to  suspect  him 
of  having  deviated  a  little  from  the  truth:  therefore 
let  Junius  ask  no  more  questions.  You  bite  against 
a  file:  Cease,  viper!  W.  D. 


LETTER  VII. 
To  6iR  WnxiAX  Draper,  Knight  of  thb  Bath. 
SIB,  March  8, 1709. 

An  academical  education  has  given  you  an  un- 
limited command  over  the  most  be&utiful  figures  oi 
speech.  Masks,  hatchets,  racks,  and  vipers,  dance 
through  your  letters  in  all  the  mazes  of  metaphorical 
confusion.  These  are  the  gloomy .  companions  of  a 
disturbed  imagination ;  the  melancholy  madness  ol 
poetry,  vnthout  the  inspiration.  I  vriU  not  contend 
with  you  in  point  of  composition  :  you  are  a  scholar, 
sir  William ;  and  if  I  am  truly  informed,  you  write 
Latin  with  almost  as  much  purity  as  English.  Sufifer 
me  then  (for  I  am  a  plain  unlettered  man)  to  con- 
tinue that  style  of  interrogation  which  suits  my 
capacity,  and  to  which,  considering  the  readiness  oi 
your  answers  you  ought  to  have  no  objection.  Even 
Mr.  Binglcy^  promises  to  answer,  if  put  to  the  tor- 
ture. 

Do  you  then  really  think,  that,  if  I  were  to  ask  a 
moat  virtuous  man,  whether  he  ever  committed  theit 
or  murder,  it  would  disturb  his  peace  of  mind  ? 
Such  a  question  might,  perhaps,  discompose  the 
gravity  of  his  muscles,  but  I  believe  it  would  little 
afiect  the  tranquillity  of  his  conscience.  Examine 
your  oym  breast,  sir  William,  andyou  will  discover 
that  reproaches  and  inquiries  have  no  power  to  afflict 

•This  man,  being  committed  by  the  court  of  kind's 
bench  for  comtempt,  voluntarily  made  oath  that  he 
would  never  answer  Interrogatories  unless  he  should  be 
put  to  the  torture. 

either  the  man  of  unblemished  integrity  or  the 
abandoned  profligate.  It  is  the  middle  compound 
character  which  alone  is  vulnerable ;  the  man  who. 
without  firmness  enough  to  avoid  a  dishonorable 
action,  has  feeling  enough  to  be  ashamed  of  it 

I  thank  you  for  the  hint  of  the  decalogue,  and  shall 
take  an  opportunity  of  applying  it  to  some  of  your 
most  virtuous  friends  in  both  houses  of  parliament. 

You  seem  to  have  dropped  the  afiair  of  your  regi- 
ment ;  so  let  it  rest.  When  you  are  appointed  to 
another,  I  dare  say  you  will  not  sell  it  either  for  a 
gross  sum,  or  for  an  annuity  upon  lives. 

I  am  truly  glad  (for  really,  sip  William,  I  am  not 
your  enemy,  nor  did  I  begin  this  contest  with  you) 
that  you  have  been  able  to  clear  yourself  of  a  crime, 
though  at  the  expense  of  the  highest  indiscretion. 
You  say  that  your  half-pay  was  given  you  by  way  of 
pension.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  singularity  of 
imiting  in  your  own  person  two  sorts  of  provision, 
which,  in  their  own  nature^  and  in  all  mihtaiy  and 
parliamentary  views,  are  incompatible,  but  I  call 
upon  yon  to  justify  that  declaration,  wherein  you 


chai^  your  sovereign  with  having  done  au  act  ia 
your  favor  notoriously  against  law.  The  lialf-viy, 
both  in  Ireland  and  England,  is  appropriated  bf 
parliament;  and  if  it  be  given  to  peraooa  whoi,  hkt 
you,  are  legally  incapable  of  holding  it,  it  is  a  hnmk 
of  law.  It  would  have  been  more  decent  in  you  to 
have  called  this  dishonorable  transaction  1^  ita  tree 
name;  sl job,  to  accommodate  two  penona,  by  ptr- 
ticular  interest  and  management  at  the  cuUe:— 
What  sense  must  government  have. bad  of  year  sif- 
vices,  when  the  rewards  they  have  given  joa  an 
only  a  disgrace  to  you ! 

And  now,  sir  William,  I  shall  take  my  l^ttve  of  yea 
forever.  Motives  very  different  from  any  appce- 
hension  of  your  resentment  make  it  impoBsible  yea 
should  ever  know  me.  In  truth,  yon  have  aooM 
reason  to  hold  yourself  indebted  to  me.  From  the 
lessons  I  have  given  yon,  you  may  collect  a  profitable 
instruction  for  your  future  life.  They  will  eitber 
teach  you  so  to  regulate  your  future  conduct,  aa  to  he 
able  to  set  the  most  malicious  inquiries  at  defiance ; 
or,  if  that  be  a  lost  hope,  they  will  teacb  yon  pm- 
dence  enough  not  to  attract  the  public  attentaon  to  a 
character,  which    will  only  pass  vrithoat  oeosore, 

when  it  passes  without  observation.* 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  VIII. 

To  HU  GRACa  TBS  DCKB  OF  GRAlTOir. 

MY  LORD,  March  IS,  nw. 

Before  yon  were  placed  at  the  head  of  affiuia,  it 
had  been  a  maxim  of  the  English  government,  not 
unwillingly  admitted  by  the  people,  that  evexy  im- 
gracious  or  severe  exertion  of  the  prerogative  abonld 
be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  minister;  bot,  thai 
whenever  an  act  of  grace  or  benevolence  was  to  be 
performed,  the  whole  merit  of  it  should  be  attribated 
to  the  sovereign  himself.*  It  was  a  wiae  dcKtrine, 
my  lord,  and  equally  advantageous  to  the  king  and 
his  subjects ;  for  while  it  preserved  that  snapiaons 
attention  with  which  the  people  ought  always  to  ex- 
amine the  conduct  of  ministers,  it  tended,  at  the 
same  time,  rathei  to  increase  than  diminiah  their  at- 
tachment to  the  person  of  their  sovereign.  If  there 
be  not  a  fatality  attending  every  measnxe  yon  are 
concerned  in,  by  what  treachery,  or  by  what  exeea 
of  folly  has  it  happened,  that  those  ungracioiia  acta 
which  have  distinguished  your  adminiatratioii,  and 
which  I  doubt  not,  were  entirely  your  own.,  should 
carry  with  them  a  strong  appearance  of  peraonal  in- 

*  It  has  been  said,  I  believe  truly,  that  it  was  idcnUM 
to  sir  William  Draper,  as  the  request  of  lord  Granby,  ttet 
he  should  deslet  from  writing  in  his  lordshlp'd  defense. 
Sir  William  Draper  certainly  drew  JunUu  forwanl  to  My 
more  of  lord  Granby's  character  than  he  origlnaJly  in- 
tended. He  was  reduced  to  the  dilemma,  of  either  beliic 
totally  silenced,  or  of  supporting  his  first  letter.  Wlaefber 
sir  William  had  a  riffht  to  reduce  him  to  this  dilemma,  or 
to  call  upon  him  for  his  name,  after  a  voluntary  'attack 
on  bis  side,  are  questions  submitted  to  tbe  candor  of  ths 

Sublic.  The  death  of  lord  Granby  was  lamented  hf 
unius.  He  undoubtedly  owed  aome  compeosatlonfl  to 
tbe  public,  and  seemed  determined  *o  acquit  himself  of 
them.  In  private  life,  he  was  unquestionab^  that  good 
man,  wbo,  for  the  interc^st  of  tils  country,  ought  to  havs 
been  a  great  one.  Bonum  virum  facile  dixewin!  magmium 
lihenUr.  I  speak  of  him  now  without  partiality  :  1  ncrer 
spoke  of  him  with  resentment.  His  mistakes.  In  paMie 
conduct,  did  not  arise  either  from  want  of  sentiment,  of 
want  of  judgment ;  but,  in  general,  from  the  difllculty  of 
sasrluflr  no  to  the  bad  people  wbo  surrounded  him. 

As  for  the  rest,  the  friends  of  lord  Qranby  ahoold  t«> 
member,  that  be  himself  thou^rht  proper  to  oondema,  re> 
tract,  and  disavow,  by  a  most  solemn  declaration,  in  the 
bouse  of  commons,  that  very  system  of  political  condoec 
which  Juniu»  has  held  forth  to  the  disapprohadon  of  tlia 
public. 

*Les  roisnesesont  reserves  que  les  graces.  Us  reBvoient 
les  condamnations  vers  ieurs  ofBoier8.--Jf<m{e8Qirfea. 
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terest,  and  even  of  personal  enmity,  in  a  quarter 
where  no  snch  interest  or  enmity  can  be  supposed  to 
existy  without  the  highest  ii\justice,  and  the  highest 
dishonor?  On  the  other  hand,  by  what  judicious 
manageaoit  have  you  contrived  it,  that  the  only  act 
of  mercy  to  which  you  ever  adTlsed  your  sovereign, 
£ir  from  adding  to  the  lustre  of  a  character  truly 
gracious  and  hinevolent,  should  be  receired  with 
unlTersal  disapprobation  and  disgust?  I  shall  con- 
aider  it  as  a  ministerial  measure,  because-  it  is  an 
odious  one,  and  as  your  measure,  my  lord  duke,  be- 
oauBe  you  are  the  minister. 

As  long  as  tiie  trial  of  this  chairman  was  depend- 
ing, it  was  natural  enough  that  government  should 
give  him  every  possible  encouragement  and  support 
The  honorable  service  for  which  he  was  bired,  and 
the  spirit  with  which  he  performed  it,  made  common 
cause  between  your  grace  and  him.  The  minister, 
who,  by  secret  corruption,  invades  the  freedom  of 
elections,  and  the  ruffian,  who,  by  open  violence  de- 
stroys that  freedom,  are  embarked  in  the  same  bot- 
tom; they  have  the  same  interests,  and  mutually  feel 
tar  eadi  other.  To  do  justice  to  your  grace's  human- 
ity, you  felt  for  M'Quirk  as  you  ought  to  do ;  and  if 
yon  had  been  contented  to  assist  him  indirectly, 
without  a  notorious  denial  of  justice,  or  openly  in- 
salting  the  sense  of  the  nation,  you  might  have  satis- 
fied every  duty  of  political  friendship,  without  com- 
mitting the  honor  of  your  sovereign,  or  hazarding 
the  reputation  of  his  government.  But  when  this 
imhappy  man  had  been  solemnly  tried,  convicted, 
and  condemned ;  when  it  appeared  that  he  had  been 
firequently  employed  in  the  same  services,  and  that 
no  excose  for  him  could  be  drawn  either  from  the 
imiocenoe  of  his  former  life,  or  the  simplicity  of  his 
character ;  was  it  not  hazarding  too  much,  to  inter- 
pose the  strength  of  the  prerogative  between  this  felon 
and  the  justice  of  his  country  ?*  You  ought  to  have 
known  that  an  example  of  this  sort  was  never  so 
necessary  as  at  present ;  and  certainly  you  must  have 
known,  that  the  lot  could  not  have  fallen  upon  a 
more  guilty  ol^ect.    What  system  of  government  is 

*  Whtttham  March  11,  1700.  His  majesty  has  been 
gncioasly  pleased  to  extend  bis  royal  morcy  to  Edward 
H'Qulrk,  found  g^uilty  of  tbe  murder  of  Geoive  Clarke, 
M  appears  by  his  royal  warrant,  to  the  tenor  ToUowlnR: 

GB0R6B  R. 
Whereas  a  doubt  has  arisen  in  our  royal  breast  con- 
oemlnff  the  evidence  of  the  death  of  George  Clarke, 
from  the  representations  of  WilUam  Broomfleld,  esq., 
Boiireon,  and  Solomon  Starling,  apothecary;  both  of 
whom,  as  has  been  represented  to  us.  attended  the  de- 
oeasea  before  his  death,  and  expressed  tneir  opinions  that 
he  did  not  die  of  the  blow  he  received  at  Brentford:  and 
whereas  it  appears  to  us  that  neither  of  the  said  persons 
wore  produced  as  witnesses  upon  the  trial,  though  the 
nid  Solomon  Starling  had  been  examined  before  the 
coroner;  and  the  only  person  called  to  prove  that  the 
death  of  the  said  George  Clarke  was  oocaaioned  by  the 
■aid  blow,  was  John  Foot,  surgeon,  who  never  saw  the  de- 
oeoaedtlli  after  his  death:  we  thought  fit  thereupon  to 
refer  the  said  representations,  together  with  the  report  of 
the  reoorder  of  our  city  of  London  of  the  evidence  given 

Sf  Rlchaol  and  William  Beale  and  the  said  John  Foot,  on 
e  trial  of  Bdward  Quirk,  otherwise  called  Edward  Kirk, 
otherwise  called  Edward  M*Quirk,  for  the  murder  of  the 
Slid  Clarke,  to  the  master,  wardens,  and  the  rest  of  the 
eonrt  of  examiners  of  the  surgeons'  company,  command- 
ing them  likewise  to  take  such  farther  examination  of 
the  said  persons,  so  representing,  and  of  said  John  Foot, 
as  they  might  think  necessary,  together  with  the  prem- 
ises above-mentioned,  to  form  and  report  to  us  their 
opinion, "  Whether  it  did  or  did  not  appear  to  them  that 
the  said  George  Clarke  died  in  consequence  of  the  blow  he 
reoeived  in  the  riot  at  Brentford  on  the  8th  of  December 
MSt"  And  the  said  court  of  examiners  of  the  surgeons* 
^mp'^y  having  thereupon  reported  to  us  their  opinion, 
--^That  it  did  not  appear  to  them  that  he  did ;"  we  have 
upoght  proper  to  extend  our  royal  mercy  to  him  the  said 
Idward  uulrk,  otherwise  Bdward  Kirk,  otherwise  called 
■award  iTQulrk.  and  to  grant  him  our  free  pardon  for 
me  murder  of  the  said  GFeorge  Clarke,  of  which  he  has 
been  found  guilty.  Our  will  and  pleasure,  therefore,  is. 
That  the  said  iSdward  Quirk,  otherwise  caUed  Edward  ' 


this  ?  Ton  are  perpetually  complaining  of  the  riotr 
ous  disposition  of  the  lower  class  of  people ;  yet  when 
the  laws  have  given  you  the  means  of  making  an  ex- 
ample, in  every  sense  unAceptionable,  and  by  far  the 
most  likely  to  awe  the  multitude,  you  pardon  the 
offense,  and  are  not  ashamed  to  give  the  sanction  of 
government  to  the  riots  you  teomplain  of,  and  even  to 
Aiture  murders.  You  are  partial,  perhaps,  to  the 
militaiy  mode  of  execution ;  and  had  ra&er  see  a 
a  score  of  these  wretches  butchered,  by  the  guards, 
than  one  of  them  suffer  death  by  regular  couxse  oi 
law.  How  does  it  happen,  my  lord,  that,  in  four 
hands,  even  the  mercy  of  the  prerogative  is  crusty 
and  oppression  to  the  subject? 

The  measure,  it  seems,  was  so  extraordinary,  that 
you  thought  it  necessary  to  give  ^me  reasons  for  it 
to  the  public.    Let  them  be  fairly  examined. 

1.  You  say,  that  Messrs,  Broomfidd  arid  StarUng 
were  not  examined  at  M^Quirk^s  trial,  I  will  tell  your 
grace  why  they  were  not.  They  must  have  been  ex- 
amined upon  oath ;  and  it  was  foreseen,  that  their 
evidence  would  either  not  benefit,  or  might  be  pr^u- 
dicial,''to  the  prisoner.    Otherwise,  is  it  conceivable 

^that  his  counsel  should  neglect  to  call  in  such  mate- 
rial evidence? 

2.  You  eay,  that  Mr.  Foot  did  not  tee  the  deceased 
until  after  his  death,  A  suigeon,  my  lord,  must  know 
very  little  of  his  profession,  if,  upon  examining  a 
wound  or  a  contusion,  he  cannot  determine  whether 
it  was  mortal  or  not  While  the  party  is  alive,  a 
surgeon  will  be  cautious  of  pronouncing ;  whereas, 
by  the  death  of  the  patient,  he  is  enabled  to  consider 
both  cause  and  effect  in  one  view,  and  to  speak  with 
a  certainty  confirmed  by  experience. 

3.  Yet  we  are  to  thank  your  grace  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  tribunal.  Your  inquimto  post 
mortem,  is  unknown  to  the  laws  of  England,  and  doea 
honor  to  your  invention.  The  only  material  objeo- 
tion  to  it  is,  that  if  Mr.  Foot's  evidence  was  insuffi- 
cient, because  he  did  not  examine  the  woimd  till 
aiter  the  death  of  the  party,  much  less  can  a  n^^ 
tiye  opinion,  given  by  gentlemen  who  never  saw  the 
body  of  Mr.  Clarke  either  before  or  after  his  decease, 
authorize  you  to  supercede  the  verdict  of  a  juiy,  and 
the  sentence  of  the  law. 

Now,  my  lord,  let  me  ask  yon,  Has  it  never  occurred 
to  your  grace,  while  you  were  withdrawing  this  des- 
perate wretch  from  that  jnstice  which  the  laws  had 
awarded,  and  which  the  whole  people  of  England  de- 
manded against  him,  that  there  is  another  man,  who 
is  the  favorite  of  his  country,  whose  pardon  would 
have  been  accepted  with  gratitude,  whose  pardon 
would  have  healed  all  our  divisions  ?  Have  vou  quite 
forgotten  that  this  man  was  once  your  grace^s  friend  ? 
Or,  is  it  to  murderers  only  that  you  irSl  extend  the 
mercy  of  the  crown  ? 

These  are  questions  you  "will  not  answer,  nor  is  it 
necessary.  The  character  of  your  private  life,  and 
the  uniform  tenor  of  your  public  conduct, is  an  answer 
to  them  all. 

JUNIUS. 

Kirk,  otherwise  called  Edward  M*Quirk,  be  Inserted  for 
^ue  said  murder,  in  our  first  and  next  general  pardon  that 
shall  oome  out  for  the  poor  convicts  of  Newgate,  without 
any  condition  .whatsoever;  and  that,  in  the  meantime, 
you  take  bail  for  his  appearance.  In  order  to  plead  our 
said  pardon.  And  for  so  doing  this  shall  be  your  war- 
rant. 

Given  at  our  court  at  St  James's,  the  tenth  day  of 

March,  1769,  in  the  ninth  year  of  our  reign. 
By  his  majesty's  command.  UOCHFOBD. 

To  our  trusty  and  well-beloved 
James  Byre,  esq.,  recorder  of 
our  city  of  London,  the  sheriffs 
of  our  said  city  and  county  of 
Middlesex,  and  all  others  whom 
it  may  concern. 
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LETTER  IX. 
To  HxB  Graob  thb  Dukb  of  Grafton. 

MY  LORD,  April  10, 1768. 

I  have  so  good  an  opinion  of  your  grace's  discern- 
ment, that  when  the  author  of  the  vindication  of 
your  conduct  assures  us  that  he  writes  from  his  own 
mere  motion,  without  the  least  authority  from  your 
grace,  I  should  be  ready  enough  to  believe  him,  but 
for  one  fatal  mark,  which  seems  to  be  fixed  upon 
every  measure  in  which  either  your  personal  or  poli- 
ticly character  is  conoemed.  Your  first  attempt  to 
support  air  William  Proctor  ended  in  the  election  of 
Mr.  Wilkes ;  the  second  insured  success  to  Mr.  Glynn. 
The  extraordinary  step  you  took  to  make  sir  James 
Lowther  lord  parjjimount  of  Cumberland  has  ruined 
his  interest  in  that  country  for  ever :  the  house  list  of 
direotors  was  cursed  with  the  concurrence  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  even  the  miserable  Dinglcy  *  could  not 
escape  the  misfortune  of  your  grace's  protection. 
With  this  uniform  experience  before  us,  we  are 
authorized  to  suspect,  that  when  a  pretended  vindica- 
tion of  your  principles  and  conduct,  in  reality,  con- 
tains the  bitterest  reflections  upon  both,  it  could  not 
have  been  written  without  your  immediate  direction 
and  assistance.  The  author,  indeed,  calls  God  to  wit- 
ness for  him,  with  all  t^e  sincerity,  and  in  the  very 
terms  of  an  Irish  evidence,  to  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  belief.  My  lord,  you  should  not  encourage 
these  appeals  to  Heaven.  The  pious  prince,  from 
whom  you  are  supposed  to  descend,  made  such  fre- 
quent use  of  them  in  his  public  declarations,  that,  at 
last,  the  people  also  found  it  necessary  to  appeal  to 
Heaven  in  their  turn.  Your  administration  has  driven 
us  into  circumstances  of  equal  distress :  beware,  at 
least,  how  you  remind  us  of  the  remedy. 

You  have  already  much  to  answer  for.  You  have 
provoked  this  unhappy  gentleman  to  play  the  fool  once 
more  in  public  life,  in  spite  of  his  years  and  infirmi- 
ties ;  and  to  show  us,  that,  as  you  yourself  are  a  sin- 
gular instance  of  youth  without  spirit,  the  man  who 
defends  you  is  a  no  less  remarkable  example  of  age 
without  the  benefit  of  experience.  To  follow  such  a 
writer  minutely,  would,  like  his  own  periods,  be 
labor  without  end.  The  subject  too  has  been  already 
discussed,  and  is  sufficiently  understood.  I  cannot 
help  observing,  however,  that  when  the  pardon  of 
M'Quirk  was  the  principal  charge  against  you,  it 
would  have  been  but  a  decent  compliment  to  your 
grace's  understanding,  to  have  defended  you  upon 
your  own  principles.  What  credi  t  does  a  man  deserve, 
who  tells  us  plainly,  that  the  facts  set  forth  in  the 
king's  proclamation  were  not  the  true  motives  on 
which  the  pardon  was  granted?  and  that  he  vnshes 
that  those  chirurgical  reports,  which  first  gave  occa- 
sion tooertaindoubtsin  the  royal  breast,  had  not  been 
laid  before  his  majesty  ?  *  You  see,  my  lord,  tha|;  even 
your  friends  cannot  defend  your  actions,  without 
changing  your  principles ;  nor  justify  a  deliberate 
measure  of  government  without  contradicting^  the 
main  ateertion  on  w^ich  it  was  founded. 

The  conviction  of  M'Quirk  had  reduced  you  to  a 
dilemma  in  which  it  was  hardly  possible  for  you  to 
reconcile  your  political  interest  with  your  duty.  You 
were  obliged  either  to  abandon  an  active,  useful  par- 
tisan, or  to  protect  a  felon  from  public  justice.  With 
your  usual  spirit  you  preferred  your  interest  to  every 
other  consideration ;  and,  with  your  usual  judgment, 
you  founded  your  determination  upon  the  only  mo- 

*  This  unfortunate  person  had  been  persua  ded  by  the 
duke  of  Grafton  to  set  up  for  Middlesex,  his  graoe  being 
determined  to  seat  him  In  the  house  of  commons,  if  he 
bad  but  a  single  vote.  It  happened,  unluckily,  that  he 
oould  not  prevail  upon  any  one  freeholder  to  put  him  in 
nomination. 


ti  ves  which  should  not  have  been  given  to  the  \nWL 
I  have  frequently  censured  Mr.  Wilkes's  ooidMt, 
yet  your  advocate  reproaches  me  with  haYisgdeiroied 
myself  to  the  service  of  sedition.    Your  grace  ca 
best  inform  iis  for  which  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  good  qoilh 
ties  you  first  honored  him  with  your  fneDd^v 
how  long  it  was  before  you  discovered  those  bad  om 
in  him,  at  which,  it  seems,  your  delicacy  was  offoided. 
Kemember,  my  lord,  that  you  continued  yoar  eot* 
nection  with  Mr.  Wilkes,  long  after  he  had  been  eoi- 
victed  of  those  crimes  which  yoa  have  siaoe  taka 
pains  to  represent  in  the  blackest  colors  of  bla^eny 
and  treason.    How  unlucky  is  it,  that  the  tet  ift* 
stance  you  have  given  us  of  a  scmpulons  regard  ti 
decorum,  is  united  with  a  breach  of  a  moral  obUgi* 
tion!    For  my  own  part,  my  lord,  I  am  proud  to  af- 
firm, that  if  I  had  been  weaJc  enough  to  form  sod  a 
friendship,  I  would  never  have  been  base  enonj^  t« 
betray  it.    But  let  Mr.  Wilkes's  character  be  what  it 
may,  this,  at  least  is  certain ;  that  circumstaDoed  « 
he  is,  with  regard  to  the  public,  even  his  vices  pkad 
for  him.    The  people  of  England  have  too  muGh  dis- 
cernment to  suffer  your  grace  to  take  advantage  tf 
the  failings  of  a  private  character,  to  establish  a  pn- 
cedent  by  which  the  public  liberty  is  affected,  and 
which  you  may  hereafter,  witJi  equal  ease  and  satia- 
faction,  employ  to  the  ruin  of  the  best  men  in  the 
kingdom.    Content  yourself,  my  lord,  with  the  masy 
advantages  which  the  unsullied  purity  of  yoorovi 
character  has  given  you  over  your  unhappy  deserted 
friend.    AvaU  yourself  of  all  the  unfoigiving  piety 
of  the  court  you  live  in,  and  bless  God  that  ^  yoa  an 
not  as  other  men  are ;  extortioners,  unjust,  adnlttt- 
ers,  or  even  as  this  publican."    In  a  heart  void  ol 
feeling,  the  laws  of  honor  and  good  faith  may  be  rio- 
lated  with  impunity,  and  there  yon  may  safdy  in- 
dulge your  genius.    But  the  laws  of  England  shall 
not  be  violated,  even  by  your  holy  seal  to  oppress  a 
sinner ;  and,  though  you  have  sucoeeded  in  makiii^ 
him  a  tool,  you  shall  not  make  him  the  victim  </ 

your  ambition.  

JUNIUa 


LETTER  X. 

To  Mb.  Edwaju)  Wssroir. 
SIR,  April  n,  jm. 

I  said  you  were  an  old  man  without  the  beodt 
of  experience.  It  seems  you  are  also  a  vohmteei^ 
with  the  stipend  of  twenty  commissions;  and  at  a 
period  when  all  prospects  are  at  an  end,  you  are  tf3l 
looking  forward  to  rewards  which  you  cannot  oQoy. 
No  man  is  better  acquainted  with  the  bounty  of  gM^ 
emment  than  you  are ; 

Ton  impudenoe, 

Temeraire  vietllaro,  aura  sa  reoompenea. 

But  I  will  not  descend  to  an  altercation  either  vidi 
the  impotence  of  your  age,  or  the  peevishness  of  yoBr 
diseases.  Your  pamphlet,  ingenious  as  it  is,  has'bea 
so  little  read,  that  the  public  cannot  know  how  ftt 
you  have  the  right  to  give  me  the  lie,  without  Ik 
following  citation  of  your  own  words: 

Page  6th.  '  1.  That  he  if  persuaded  that  the  na- 
tives which  he  (}lr.  Weston)  has  alleged,  mnal  appetf 
fully  sufficient  with  or  without  the  opiniooB  cf  Ai 
surgeons. 

*2.  That  those  very  motives  satuf  kme  hem  Iht 
foundation  on  which  the  earl  of  RochJbrd  tfaoo^ 
proper,  etc. 

*a  That  he  eamiolfriareyrei,  that  the  earl  of  Bbc^ 
ford  seems  to  have  thought  proper  to  lay  the  cfeiIi^ 
gical  reports  before  the  king,  in  preferenoe  tp  all  Aa 
other  sufficient  motiveS)'  etc. 
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Let  the  public  determine  iivhether  this  be  defend- 
ing goTemment  on  their  principles  or  your  own. 

The  style  and  language  you  have  adopted  are,  I 
Goufess,  not  ill-suited  to  the  el^^anoe  of  your  own 
manners,  or  to  the  dignity  of  the  cause  you  have  un- 
dertaken. Every  common  dauber  writes  rascal  and 
villain  under  his  pictures,  because  the  pictures  them- 
selves have  neither  character  nor  resemblance.  But 
the  works  of  a  master  require  no  index ;  his  features 
and  coloring  are  taken  from  nature ;  the  impression 
they  make  is  immediate  and  uniform ;  nor  is  it  pos- 
sible to  mistake  his  characters,  whether  they  repre- 
sent the  treachery  of  a  minister,  or  the  abused  sim- 
plicity of  a  JUNIUS. 

LETTER  XI. 

To  HIS  Gracb  thb  Dukb  or  Orafton. 

UY  LORD,.  April  S4,  1789. 

The  system  yon  seem  to  have  adopted  when  lord 
Chatham  unexpectedly  left  you  at  the  head  of  af- 
tairSf  gave  us  no  promise  of  that  uncommon  exertion 
of  vigor  vrhich  has  since  illustrated  your  character, 
and  distinguished  your  administration.  Far  from 
discovering  a  spirit  bold  enough  to  invade  the  first 
rights  of  the  people,  and  the  first  principles  of  the 
oonstitution,  you  were  scrupulous  of  exercising  even 
thoae  powers  with  which  the  executive  branch  of  the 
legislature  is  legally  invested.  We  have  not  yet  for- 
gotten how  long  Mr.  Wilkes  was  suffered  to  appear 
at  large,  nor  how 'long  he  was  at  liberty  to  canvass 
for  the  city  and  county,  with  all  the  terrors  of  an 
outlawry  hanging  ^ver  him.  Our  gracious  sovereign 
has  not  yet  forgotten  the  extraordinary  care  you  took 
of  his  dignity,  and  of  the  safety  of  his  person,  when, 
at  a  crisis  w^hich  courtiers  affected  to  call  alarming, 
you  left  the  metropolis  exposed,  for  two  nights  to- 
gether, to  every  species  of  riot  and  disorder.  The 
securif^  of  the  royal  residence  from  insult  was  then 
Buffieieutl/  provided  for  in  Mr.  Conway's  firmness. 
and  lord  Weymouth's  discretion;  while  the  prime 
minister  of  Great  Britain,  in  a  rural  retirement,  and 
in  the  arms  of  faded  beauty,  had  lost  all  memory  of 
his  sovereign,  his  country,  and  himself.  In  these  in- 
stances you  might  have  acted  with  vigor,  for  you 
would  have  had  the  sanction  of  the  laws  to  support 
yon :  the  friends  of  government  might  have  defend- 
ed you  without  shame ;  and  moderate  men,  who  wish 
well  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society,  might 
have  had  a  pretence  for  applauding  your  conduct. 
But  these,  it  seems,  were  not  occasions  worthy  of  your 
grace^s  interposition.  Yon  reserved  the  proofe  of 
your  intrepid  spirit  for  trials  of  greater  hazard  and 
importance ;  and  now,  as  if  the  most  disgraceful  re- 
laxation of  the  executive  authority  had  given  you  a 
claim  of  credit  to  indulge  in  excesses  still  more  dan- 
gerous, you  seem  determined  to  compensate  amply 
for  your  former  negligence,  and  to  balance  the  non- 
execution  of  the  laws  with  a  breach  of  thb  constitu- 
tion. From  one  extreme  you  suddenly  start  to  the 
other,  without  leaving,  between  the  weakness  and 
the  fVury  of  the  passions,  one  moment's  interval  for 
the  firmness  of  the  understanding. 

These  observations,  general  as  they  are,  might 
easily  be  extended  into  a  faithfhl  history  of  your 
grace's  administration,  and  perteps  may  be  the  em- 
ployment of  a  future  hour.  But  the  business  of  the 
]»e8ent  moment  will  not  suffer  me  to  look  back  to  a 
series  of  events,  which  cease  to  be  interesting  or  im- 
portant, because  they  are  succeeded  by  a  measure  so 
singularly  daring,  that  it  excites  all  our  attention, 
and  engrosses  all  our  resentment. 

Your  patronage  of  Mr.  Luttrell  has  been  crowned 
with  suooeas.  With  this  precedent  before  you,  with 
the  principles  on  which  it  was  establiahed,  and  with 


a  iuturo  house  of  commons,  perhaps  less  virtuous 
than  the  present,  every  county  in  England,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  treasury,  may  be  represented  as  com- 
pletely as  the  county  of  Middlesex.    Posterity   will 
be  indebted  to  your  grace  for  not  contenting  yourself 
with  a  temporary  expedient,  but  entailing  upon  them 
the    immediate  blessings  of   your    administration. 
Boroughs  were  already  too  much  at  the   mercy  of 
government.    Counties  could  neither  be  purchased 
not  intimidated.    But  their  solemn  determined  elec- 
tion may  be  rejected ;  and  the  man  they  detest  may 
be  appointed  by  another  choice  to  represent  them  in 
parliament.    Yet  it  is  admitted,   that  the  sheriffs 
obeyed  the  laws,  and   performed   their  duty.*    The 
return  they  mode  must  have  been  legal  and  valid,  or 
undoubtedly  they   would   have  been    censured  for 
making  it.     With  every  good-natured  allowance  for 
your  grace's  youth  and  inexperience,  there  are  some 
things  which  you  cannot  but  know.    You  cannot  but 
know,  that  the  right  of  the  freeholders  to  adhere  to 
their  choice  (even  supposing  it  improperly  exerted) 
was  as  clear  and  indisputable  as  that  of  the  house  of 
commons  to  exclude  one  of  their  own  members.  Nor 
is  it  possible  for  you  not  to  see  the  wide  distance  there 
is  between  the  negative  power  of  rejecting  one  man, 
and  the  positive  power  of  appointing  another.    The 
right  of  expulsion,  in  the  most  favorable  sense,  is  no 
more  than  the  custom  of  parliament.    The  right  of 
election  is  the  very  essence  of  the  constitution.    To 
violate  that  right,  and  much  more  to  transfer  it  to 
any  other  set  of  men,  is  a  step  leading  immediately 
to  the  dissolution  of  all  government.    So  far  forth  as 
it  operates,  it  constitutes  a  house  of  commons  which 
does  not  represent  the  people.    A  house  of  commons 
so  formed   would  involve  a  contradiction,  and  the 
grossest  confusion  of  ideas :  but  there  are  some  min*- 
isters,  my  lord,  whose  views  can  only  be  answered  by 
reconcilin|r  absurdities,  and  making  the  same  propo-* 
sition,  which  is  false  and  absurd  in  argument,  true 
in£EK;t 

This  measure,  my  lord,  is,  however,  attended  with 
one  consequence  favorable  to  the  people,  which  I  am 
persuaded  you  did  not  foresee.!  While  the  contest 
lay  between  the  ministry  and  Mr.  Wilkes,  his  situa- 
tion and  private  character  gave  you  advantages  over 
him,  which  common  candor,  if  not  the  memory  of 
your  former  friendship,  should  have  forbidden  you  to 
make  use  of.  To  religious  men  you  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exaggerating  the  irr^ularities  of  his  past 
life ;  to  moderate  men  you  held  forth  the  pernicious 
consequences  of  faction.  Men  who,  with  this  char- 
acter, looked  no  farther  than  to  the  object  before 
them,  were  not  dissatisfied  at  seeing  Mr.  Wilkes  ex- 
cluded from  parliament.  You  have  now  taken  care 
to  shifl  the  question ;  or  rather,  you  have  created  a 
new  one,  in  which  Mr.  Wilkes  is  no  more  concerned 
than  any  other  English  gentleman.  You  have  united 
this  country  against  you  on  one  grand  constitutional 
point,  on  the  decision  of  which  our  existence,  as  a 
tree  people,  absolutely  depends.  You  have  asserted, 
not  in  words,  but  in  fact,  that  the  representation  in 
parliament  does  not  depend  upon  the  choice  of  the 
freeholdeni.  If  such  a  case  can  possibly  happen  once 
it  may  happen  frequently ;  it  may  happen  always: 
and  if  three  hundred  votes,  by  any  mode  of  reasoning 
whatever,  can  prevail  against  twelve  hundred,  the 
same  reasoning  would  equally  have  given  Mr.  Lut^ 
trell  his  seat  with  ten  votes,  or  even  with  one.  The 
consequences  of  this  attack  upon  the  constitution 
are  too  plain  and  palpable,  not  to  alarm  the  dullest 

*  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  when  it  was  proposed  to  punhh 
the  sheriffs,  declared  in  the  house  of  commons,  that  ther« 
in  returning  Mr.  Wilkes,  bad  done  no  more  than  theur 
duty. 

t  The  reader  is  desired  to  mark  this  prophecy* 
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apprehension.  I  trnst  yon  will  find  that  the  people 
of  £Ingland  are  neither  deficient  in  spirit  or  under- 
standing ;  though  you  have  treated  them  as  if  they 
had  neither  sense  to  feel  or  spirit  to  resent  We  have 
reason  to  thank  God  and  our  ancestors,  that  there 
never  yet  was  a  minister  in  this  country  who  could 
stand  the  issue  of  such  a  oonfiict ;  and,  with  every 
pr^udice  in  favor  of  your  intentions,  I  see  no  such 
ahilities  in  your  grace,  as  should  enable  yon  to  suc- 
ceed in  an  enterprise,  in  which  the  ablest  and  basest 
of  your  predecessors  have  found  their  destruction. 
You  may  continue  to  deceive  your  gracious  master 
with  fiedse  representations  of  the  temper  and  condi- 
tion of  his  subjects:  you  may  command  a  venal  vote, 
because  it  is  the  common  established  appendage  of 
your  office :  but  never  hope  that  the  freeholders  will 
make  a  tame  surrender  of  their  rights ;  or,  that  an 
Engli^  army  will  join  with  you  in  overturning  the 
liberties  of  their  country.    They  know,  that  their 


first  duty,  as  citizens,  is  paramount  to  all  subsequent 


me  be  permitted  to  consider  your  character  and 
duct,  merely  as  a  snl^ect  of  curious  si 
There  is  something  in  both  which  distingnisheB 
not  only  from  all  other  ministers,  but  all  other 
It  is  not  that  you  do  wrong  by  design,  but  that 
should  never  do  right  by  mistake.    It  is  not 
your  indolence  and  your  activity  have  been  eqo 
misapplied,  but  that  the  first  uniform  principle,* 
if  I  may  call  it,  the  genius  of  your  life,  abonkl  hai 
carried  you  through  every  possible  change  and 
tradiction  of  conduct,  without  the  momentary  imi 
tation  or  color  of  a  virtue ;  and  that  the  wildest  i 
it  ol  inconsistency  should  never  once  have  betraj 
you  into  a  wise  or  honorable  action.    This,  I  01 
gives  an  air  of  singularity  to  your  fortune,  as  wdli 
to  your  disposition.    Let  us  look  back,  together,  toj 
scene,  in  which  a  mind  like  yours  will  find 
to  repent  of.    Let  us  try,  my  lord,  how  well  yon  bai 
supported  the  various  relations  in  which  yon 


engagements :  nor  will  they  prefer  the  discipline,  or 
even  the  honors  of  their  profession,  to  those  sacred 
original  rights  which  belonged  to  them  before  they 
were  soldiers,  and  which  they  claim  and  possess  as  the 
birth-right  of  Englishmen. 

Return,  my  lord,  before  it' be  too  late,  to  that  easy 
insipid  system  which  you  fir»t  set  out  with.  Take 
back  your  mistress.*  The  name  of  friend  may  be 
&tal  to  her,  for  it  leads  to  treachery  and  persecution. 
Indulge  the  people.  Attend  Newmarket.  Mr.  Lut- 
trell  may  again  vacate  his  seat ;  and  Mr.  Wilkes,  if 
not  persecuted,  will  soon  be  forgotten.  To  be  weak 
and  inactive  is  safer  than  to  be  daring  and  criminal ; 
and  wide  is  the  distance  between  a  riot  of  the  popu- 
lace and  a  convulsion  of  the  whole  kingdom.  You 
may  live  to  make  the  experiment,  but  no  honest  man 
can  wish  you  should  survive  it 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XII. 

To  BIS  Qbacs  ths  Duks  or  Obaftov. 

MY  LORD,  May  80, 1769. 

If  the  measures  in  which  you  have  been  most 
auocessful  had  been  supported  by  any  tolerable  ap- 
peanmoe  of  arguments,  I  should  have  thought  my  time 
not  ill  employed  in  continuing  to  examine  your  con- 
duct as  a  minister,  and  stating  it  fairly  to  the  public. 
•  But  when  I  see  questions  of  the  highest  national  im- 
portance carried  as  they  have  been,  and  the  fltst  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution  openly  violated,  without  ar- 
gument or  decency,  I  confess  I  give  up  the  cause  in 
despair.    The  meanest  of  your  predecessors  had  abili- 
ties sufficient  to  give  a  color  to  their  measures.    If 
they  invaded  the  rights  of  the  people,  they  did  not 
dare  to  offer  a  direct  insult  to  their  understanding; 
and  in  former  times,  the  most  venal  parliaments, 
made  it  a  condition,  in  their  bargain  with  the  minis- 
ter, that  he  should  furnish  them  with  some  plausible 
metences  for  selling  their  country  and  themselves. 
You  hav^  had  the  merit  of  introducing  a  more  com- 
pendious ^stem  of  government  and  logic.    You  neith- 
er address  yourself  to  the  passions  nor  the  understand- 
ing, but  simply   to  the  touch.    You  apply  yourself 
immediately  to  the  feelings  of  your  friends;  who, 
contrary  to  the   forms  of  parliament,  never  enter 
heartily  into  a  debate  until  they  have  divided. 

Relinquishing,  therefore,  all  idle  views  of  amend- 
ment to  your  grace,  or  of  benefit  to  the  public,  let 

•  The  duke,  about  this  time,  had  separated  himself  from 
Anne  Parsons ;  but  proponed  to  continue  united  with  her 
on  some  platonio  terms  of  friendship,  which  she  rejected 
with  contempt.  His  baseness  to  this  woman  is  beyond 
description  or  belief. 


to  your  sovereign,  your  country,  your  friends, 
yourself    Give  us,  if  it  be  possible,  some  excnae 
posterity  and  to  ourselves,  for  submitting  to  y 
administration.    If  not  the  abilities  of  a  great  m 
ter,  if  not  the  integrity  of  a  patriot,  or  the  fiddi^ 
a  friend,  show  us,  at  least,  the  firmness  of  a  n 
For  the  sake  of  your  mistress,  the  lover  shall 
spared.    I  will  not  lead  her  into  public,  asyoaha 
done ;  nor  will  I  insult  the  memory  of  departed 
ty.    Her  sex,  which  alone  made  her  amiable  in  y 
eyes,  makes  her  respectable  in  mine. 

The  character  of  the  reputed  ancestors  of 
men  has  made  it  possible  for  their  descendants  to 
vicious  in  the   extreme,  withou^  being  d 
Those  of  your  grace,  for  instance,  left  xk>  d: 
examples  of  virtue  even  to  their  legitimate  posteri^ 
and  you  may  look  back  with  pleasure  to  an  illi 
trious  pedigree,  in  which  heraldry  has  not  left  a 
gle  good  quality  upon  record  to  insult  or  u^ 
you.    You  have  better  proofs  of  your  descent, 
lord,  than  the  register  of  a  marriage,  or  a^y  tioa 
some  inheritance  of   reputation.    There  are 
hereditary  strokes  of  character,  by  which  a  Amil: 
I  may  be  as  clearly  distinguished,  as  by  the 
features  of  the  human  face.    Charles  the  First  11 
and  died  a  hypocrite.    Charles  the  Second  wm 
hypocrite  of  another  sort,  and  should  have  died  n] 
the  same  scaffold.    At  the  distance  of  a  oentuiy, 
see  their  different  characters  happily  revived  1 
blended  in  your  grace.    Sullen  aiid  sevete  wi 
religion,  profligate   without  gayety,   you  live 
Charles  the  Second,  without  being  an  amiable 
panion;  and,  fo^  aught  I  know,  may  die  as  his  fatltf. 
did,  without  the  reputation  of  a  martyr. 

You  had  already  taken  your  degrees  with  credtt, 
in  those  schools  in  which  the  English   nobility  aitj 
formed  to  virtue,  when  you  were  introduced  to  M 
Chatham's  protection.*    From  Newmarket,  WhitsX 
and  the  opposition,  he  gave  you  to  the  worid  with  a 
air  of  popalarity,  which  young  men  usually  set  oat 
with,  and   seldom   preserve:   grave   and    plnH*^ 
enough  to  be  thought  fit  for  business ;  too  yoan|[  ftr 
treachery ;  and,  in  short,  a  patriot  of  no  nnpromiaiag 
expectations.    Lord  Chatham  was  the  earliest  obyeei 
of  your  political  wonder  and  attachment ;  yet  yoa 
deserted  him,  upon  the  first  hopes  that  offered  of  aa 
equal  share  of  power  with  lord  Rockingham.    Vhci ; 
the  late  duke  of  Cumberland's  first  negotiation  fidedi ' 
and  when  the  favorite  was  pushed  to  the  h»l  a- ; 
tremity,  you  saved  him,  by  joining  with  an  admiai^ 
tration,  in  which  lord  Chatham  had  refused  to  ea* 
gage.    Still,  however,  he  was  your  friend :  and  yoa 
are  yet  to  explain  to  the  world,  why  you  oonseatid  • 
to  act  without  him :  or  why,  after  uniting  with  M 

*  To  understand  thepe  passages,  the  rcaicria  leftfwJ 
to  a  noted  pamphlet,  oalled^The  Histoij  of  thm  JfiBoritf.* 
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Rockingham,  yon  deserted  and  betrayed  him.  You 
complained  that  no  measures  were  taken  to  satisfy 
your  patron ;  and  that  your  friend,  Mr.  Wilkes,  who 
had  suffered  so  much  for  the  party,  had  been  aban- 
doned to  his  fate.  They  have  since  contributed,  not 
aiitUe,  to  your  present  plenitude  of  power;  yet,  I 
think,  lord  Chatham  has  less  reason  than  ever  to  be 
wtisfied :  and,  as  for  Mr.  Wilkes,  it  is,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  mislbrtune  of  his  life,  that  you  should  have 
80  many  compensations  to  make  in  the  closet  for 
your  former  friendship  with  him.  Your  gracious 
master  understands  your  character,  and  makes  you  a 
persecutor  because  you  have  been  a  Mend. 

Lord  Chatham  formed  his  last  administration  upon 
principles  which  you  certainly  concurred  in,  or  you 
could  never  have  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
treasury.  By  deserting  those  principles,  or  by  acting 
in  direct  oontradiction  to  them,  in  which  he  ibund 
you  were  secretly  supported  iu  the  closet,  you  soon 
forced  him  to  leave  you  to  yourself,  and  to  withdraw 
his  name  from  an  administration  which  had  been 
formed  on  the  credit  of  it.  You  had  then  a  prospect 
of  friendshijis  better  suitetl  to  your  genius,  and  more 
likely  to  fix  your  disposition.  Marriage  is  the  point 
on  which  every  rake  is  stationary  at  last :  and  truly 
my  lord,  you  may  well  l)e  weary  of  the  circuit  you 
liave  tidken ;  for  you  have  now  fairly  travelled 
tlirough  every  sign  in  the  political  zodiac,  from  the 
8tt)rpion,  in  which  you  stung  lord  Chatham,  to  the 
hopes  of  a  virgin*  in  the  house  of  Bloomsbury. 
One  would  think  that  you  had  had  sufficient  ex- 
perienee  of  the  Irailty  of  nuptial  engagements,  or,  at 
least,  that  such  a  friendship  as  the  duke  of  Bedford's 
might  have  been  secured  to  you  by  the  auspicious 
inarriage  of  your  late  duchessf  with  his  nephew. 
But  ties  of  this  tender  nature  cannot  be  drawn  too 
Hose ;  and  it  may  possibly  be  a  part  of  the  duke  of 
Bedford's  ambition,  after  making  her  an  honest  wo- 
man, to  work  a  miracle  of  the  same  sort  upon  your 
grace.  This  worthy  nobleman  has  long  dealt  in 
virtue :  there  has  been  a  large  consumption  of  it  in 
his  own  family;  and,  in  the.  way  of  traffic,  I  dare 
say,  he  has  bought  and  sold  more  than  half  the  repre- 
sentative integrity  of  the  nation. 

In  apolitical  view,  this  union  is  not  imprudent. 
The  favor  of  princes  is  a  perishable  commodity.  You 
have  now  a  strength  sufficient  to  command  the  closet, 
and  if  it  be  necessary  to  betray  one  friendship  more, 
yoa  may  set  even  lord  Bute  at  defiance.  Mr.  Stewart 
H'Kenjsie  may  possibly  remember  what  use  the  duke 
of  Bedford  usually  makes  of  his  power;  and  our  gra- 
cious sovereign,  I  doubt  not,  rejoices  at  this  first  ap- 
pearance of  union  among  his  servants.  His  late  ma- 
jesty, under  the  happy  influence  of  a  family  con- 
nection between  his  ministers,  was  relieved  from 
cares  of  the  governments  A  more  active  prince  may, 
perhaps,  observe  with  suspicion  by  what  degrees 
an  artfal  serpent  grows  upon  his  master,  from  the 
first  unlimited  professions  of  duty  and  attachment, 
to  the  painful  representation  of  the  necf  ssity  of  the 
royal  service,  and  soon  in  regular  progression,  to  the 
humble  insolence  of  dictating  in  all  the  obsequious 
forms  of  perem-ptory'  submission.  The  interval  is 
carefully  employed  in  forming  connections,  creating 
interests,  collecting  a  party,  and  laying  the  foundation 
of  double  marriages;  until  the  deluded  prince,  who 
thought  he  had  found  a  creature  prostituted  to  his 
service,  and  insignificant  enough  to  be  always  de- 
pendent upon  his  pleasure,  finds  him,  at  last,  too 
strong  to  be  commanded,  and  too  formidable  to  be 
removed. 

*  His  rraoe  had  lately  married  miss  Wrottesly,  niece  of 
tlie  frood  Oertmde,  duchess  of  Bedford. 

t  MIsQ  LiddeU  after  her  divorce  from  the  duke,  married 
lord  Upper  Ossory. 


Your  grace's  public  conduct,  as  a  minister,  is  bu 
the  counterpart  of  your  private  history ;  the  same  iu- 
consistency,  the  same  contradictions.  In  America 
we  trace  you,  from  the  first  opposition  to  the  stamp 
act,  on  principles  of  convenience,  to  Mr.  Pitt's  sur- 
render of  the  ri^t ;  then  forward  to  lord  Kocking- 
ham's  surrender  of  the  fact ;  then  back  again  to  lord 
Rockingham's  declaration  of  the  right;  then  forward 
to  taxation  with  Mr.  Townshcud ;  and,  in  the  last 
instance,  from  the  gentle  Conway's  undetermined 
discretion,  to  blood  and  compulsion  with  the  duke  of 
Bedford:  yet, if  we  may  believe  the  simplicity  o^ 
lord  North's  eloquence,  at  the  opening  of  the  next 
session,  you  are  once  more  to  he  the  patron  of  Amer- 
ica. Is  this  the  wisdom  of  a  greot  minister,  or  is  it 
the  ominous  vibration  of  a  pendulum?  Had  you  no 
opinion  of  your  own,  my  lord  ?  Or  was  it  the  grat- 
ification of  betraying  every  party  with  which  you 
have  been  united,  and  ot  deserting  every  political 
principle  in  which  yon  had  concurred  ? 

Your  enemies  may  turn  their  eyes  without  regret 
from  this  admirable  system  of  provinciid  govern- 
ment. They  will  find  gmtificatiou  enough  in  the 
survey  of  your  domestic  and  foreign  policy. 

If,  instead  of  disowning  lord  Shelbume,  the  British 
had  interposed  with  dignity  and  firmness,  you  know, 
my  lord,  that  Corsica  would  never  have  been  invaded. 
The  French  saw  the  weakness  of  a  distracted  minis- 
try, and  were  Justified  in  treating  you  with  con- 
tempt. They  would  probably  have  yielded,  in  the 
first  instance,  rather  than  haaard  a  rupture  with  this 
country;  but  being  once  engaged,  they  cannot  re- 
treat without  dishonor.  Common  sense  foresees  con- 
sequences which  have  escaped  your  grace's  penetra- 
tion. Either  we  sufiTer  the  French  to  make  an  acqui- 
sition, the  importance  of  which  you  have  probably 
no  conception  of;  or  we  oppose  them  by  an  under- 
hand management,  which  only  disgraces  us  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe,  without  answering  any  purpose  of 
policy  or  prudence.  From  secret,  indirect  assis- 
tance, a  transition  to  some  more  open,  decisive  meas- 
ures,  becomes  unavoidable :  till,  at  last,  we  find  our- 
selves principal  in  the  war,  and  are  obliged  to  haz- 
ard everything  for  an  object,  which  might  have  orig- 
inally been  obtained  without  expense  or  danger. 
I  am  not  versed  in  the  politics  of  the  north  ;  but  this, 
I  believe,  is  certain;  that  half  the  money  you  have 
distributed  to  carry  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  or 
even  your  secretary's  share  in  the  last  subscription, 
would  have  kept  the  Turks  at  your  devotion.  Was  it 
economy  my  lord  ?  or  did  the  coy  resistance  you  have 
constantly  met  with  in  the  British  senate  make  yon 
despair  of  corrupting  the  divan?  Your  friends,  in- 
deed, have  the  first  claim  upon  your  bounty :  but  if 
500^  a  year  can  be  spared  in  a  pension  to  8ir  John 
Moore,  it  would  not  have  disgraced  you  to  have  al- 
lowed something  to  the  secret  service  of  the  public. 

You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  the  situation  of  aHaixi 
at  home  demanded  and  engrossed  the  whole  of  your 
attention.  Jlere,  I  confess,  you  have  been  active. 
An  amiable,  accomplished  prince,  ascends  the  throne 
under  the  happiest  of  all  auspices,  the  acclamations 
and  united  affections  of  his  subjects.  The  first  meas- 
ures of  his  reign,  and  even  the  odium  of  a  favorite, 
were  not  able  to  shake  their  attachment.  Your  ser- 
vices, my  lord,  have  been  more  successful.  Since  you 
were  permitted  to  take  the  lead,  we  have  seen  the 
natural  effects  of  a  system  of  government  at  once 
both  odious  and  contemptible.  We  have  seen  the 
laws  sometimes  scandalously  relaxed,  sometimea 
violently  stretched  beyond  their  tone.  We  have  seen 
the  person  of  the  sovereign  insulted;  and,  in  pro- 
found peace,  and  with  an  undisputed  title,  the  fidelity 
of  his  subjects  brought  by  hi«  own  servants  into  pub- 
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lie  question.*  Without  abilities,  resolution,  or  in- 
terest, you  have  done  more  than  lord  Bute  could  ac- 
complish, with  all  Scotland  at  his  heels. 

Your  grace,  little  anxious,  perhaps,  either  for  pres- 
ent or  future  reputation,  will  not  desire  to  be  handed 
down  in  these  (xiiors  to  posterity.  You  have  reason 
to  flatt-er  yourself,  that  the  memory  of  your  adminis- 
tration will  survive,  even  the  forms  of  a  constitution 
which  our  ancestors  vainly  hoped  would  be  immor- 
tal ;  and,  as  for  your  personal  character,  I  will  not, 
for  the  honor  of  human  nature,  suppose  that  you  can 
wish  to  have  it  remembered.  The  condition  of  the 
present  times  is  desperate  indeed;  but  there  is  a 
debt  due  to  those  who  come  after  us ;  and  it  is  the 
historian^s  office  to  punish,  though  he  cannot  cor- 
rect. I  do  not  give  you  to  posterity  as  a  pattern  to 
imitate,  but  as  an  example  to  deter ;  and  as  your 
conduct  comprehends  everything  that  a  wise  or 
honest  .minister  should  avoid,  I  mean  to  make  you  a 
negative  instniction  to  your  successors  forever. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XIII. 

Addressed  to  the  Printer  oi*  the  Publio  Adver- 
tiser. 
SIR,  June  12, 1709. 

The  duke  of  Grafton's  friends,  not  finding  it 
convenient  to  enter  into  a  contest  with  Junius^  are 
now  reduced  to  the  last  melancholy  resource  of  de- 
feated argument,  the  flat  general  charge  of  scurrility 
and  falsehood.  As  for  his  style,  I  shall  leave  it  to 
the  critics.  The  truth  of  his  facts  is  of  more  im- 
portance to  the  public.  They  are  of  such  a  nature, 
that  I  think  a  bare  contradiction  will  have  no  weight 
with  any  man  who  judges  for  himself.  Let  us  take 
them  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  in  his  last 
letter. 

1.  Have  not  the  first  rights  of  the  people,  and  the 
first  principles  ot  the  constitution,  been  openly  in- 
vaded, and  the  very  name  of  an  election  made  ridicu- 
lous, by  the  arbitrary  appointment  of  Mr.  Luttrell  ? 

2.  Bid  not  the  duke  of  Grafton  frequently  lead 
his  mistress  into  public,  and  even  place  her  at  the 
head  of  his  table,  as  if  he  had  pulled  down  an  an- 
cient temple  of  Venus,  and  could  bury  all  decency 
and  shame  under  the  ruins  ?  Is  this  the  man, who 
dares  to  talk  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  morals  ? 

3.  Is  not  the  character  of  his  presumptive  ances- 
tors as  strongly  marked  in  him,  as  if  he  had  de- 
scended ^m  them  in  a  direct  legitimate  line  ?  The 
idea  of  his  death  is  only  prophetic ;  and  what  is 
prophecy  but  a  narrative  preceding  the  fact  ? 

4.  Was  not  lord  Chatham  the  first  who  raised 
him  to  the  rank  and  post  of  a  minister,  and  the  first 
whom  he  abandoned  ? 

5.  Did  he  not  join  with  lord  Rockingham,  and 
betray  him  ? 

G.  Was  he  not  the  bosom  friend  of  Mr.  Wilkes, 
whom  he  now  pursues  to  destruction  ? 

7.  Did  he  not  take  his  d^rees  with  credit  at 
Newmarket,  White's,  and  the  opposition  ? 

8.  After  deserting  lord  Chatham's  principles,  and 
sacrificing  his  friendship,  is  he  not  now  closely  united 
with  a  set  of  men,  who,  though  they  have  occasion- 
ally joined  with  all  parties,  have,  in  every  different 
situation,  and  at  all  times,  been  equally  and  con- 
stantly detested  by  this  country  ? 

9.  Has  not  sir  John  Moore  a  pension  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year  ?  This  may  probably  be  an  ac- 
quittance of  favors  upon  the  turf:  but  is  it  possible 

•  The  wise  duke,  about  this  time,  exerted  all  the  Influ- 
ence of  the  government  to  procure  addresses  to  satlBfy 
the  kingof  the  fidelity  of  his  subjects.  They  came  in  very 
thick  from  Scotland;  but,  after  the  appearance  of  this 
letter,  we  heard  no  more  of  them. 


for  a  minister  to  offer  a  groeser  outrage  to  a  nation 
which  has  so  very  lately  cleared  away  the  biggin 
of  the  civil  list,  at  the  expense  of  more  than  hilfa 
million  ? 

10.  Is  there  any  one  mode  of  thinking  or  aetior 
with  respect  to  America,  which  the  duke  of  GnAon 
has  not  successively  adopted  and  abandoned? 

11.  Is  there  not  a  singular  mark  of  shame  vt 
upon  this  man,  who  has  so  little  delicacy  and  feeMni. 
as  to  submit  to  the  opprobrium  of  manying  a  near 
relation  of  one  who  had  debauched  his  wife?  In  tb 
name  of  deoency,  how  are  these  amiable  ooasi»  t0 
meet  at  their  uncle's  table  ?  It  will  be  a  scoe  in 
OBdipus,  without  the  distress.  Is  it  wealth,  or  wit. 
or  beauty?    Or  is  the  amorous  youth  in  lore? 

The  rest  is  notorious.  That  Corsica  has  been  sacn- 
ficed  to  the  French  ;  that,  in  some  instances,  the  lavs 
have  been  scandalously  relaxed,  and,  In  others,  dar- 
ingly violated;  and  that  the  king's  subjects  hare 
been  called  upon  to  assure  him  of  their  fidelity,  ii 
spite  of  the  measures  of  his  servants. 

A  writer,  who  builds  his  arguments  upon  facte 
such  as  theae,  is  not  easily  to  be  confuted.  He  isoot 
to  be  answered  by  general  assertions  or  general  n^ 
proaches.  He  may  want  eloquence  to  amoseawi 
persuade;  but,  speaking  truth,  he  must  always coa- 
vince.  PHILO  JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XIV. 
Addressbo  to  the  Printer  or  the  Public  Aotib- 

TISER. 

BIR,  June  22,1m 

The  name  of  Old  Noll  is  destined  to  be  the  roia 
of  the  house  of  Stuart.  There  is  an  ominous  fatalitr 
in  it,  which  even  the  spurious  descendants  of  iht 
family  cannot  escape.  Oliver  Cromwell  had  tkf 
merit  of  conducting  Charles  the  First. to  theUocL 
Your  correspondent.  Old  Noll,  appears  to  bave  the 
same  design  upon  the  duke  of  Grafton.  His  ar|ii- 
ments  consist  better  with  the  title  he  has  aasaiacd, 
than  with  the  principles  he  professes :  for  though  be 
pretends  to  be  an  advocate  for  the  duke,  he  takes 
care  to  give  us  the  best  reason  why  this  patron  abosld 
regularly  follow  the  £ate  of  his  presumptive  aneeelor. 
Through  the  whole  course  of  the  dnke  of  Giaftm'^ 
life,  I  see  a  strange  endeavor  to  unite  oontiadictioBf 
which  cannot  be  reconciled.  He  marries,  to  be  ili- 
vorced ;  he  keeps  a  mistress,  to  remind  him  of  ooa- 
jugal  endearments ;  and  he  chooses  such  friends  m  it 
is  a  virtue  in  him  to  desert.  If  it  were  possiUe  ftr 
the  genius  of  that  accomplished  president,  who  pro- 
nounced sentence  upon  Charles  the  First,  to  be  r- 
vived  in  some  modem  ^cophant,*  his  grace,  I  doabt 
not,  would  by  ^mpathy  discover  him  among  the 
dregs  of  mankind,  and  take  him  for  a  guide  in  tho9e 
paths  which  naturally  conduct  a  minister  tothttat 
fold. 

The  assertion  that  two-thirds  of  the  nation  tppw« 

of  the  acceptance  of  Mr.  Luttrell  (for  even  Oii  iW» 

too  modest  to  call  it  ^^  election)  can  neither  be  nail' 

tained  nor  conftited  by  aigument.    It  is  a  pontW 

fact,  on  which  every  English  gentleman  will  deftf 

mine  for  himself    As  to  lawyers,  their  profewBE 

supported  by  the  indiscriminate  defense  ol  right  asj 

wrong ;  and  I  confess  I  have  not  that  opmicB  « 

their  knowledge  or  integrity,  to  think  it  ncwaaaiy 

that  they  should  decide  fbr  me  upon  a  plain  ooDStita- 

tional  question.    With  respect  to  the  appointoeBt  af 

Mr.  Luttrell,  the  chancellor  has  never  yet  given  M? 

authentic  opinion.    Sir  Fletcher  Norton  is,  radfti. 

an  honest,  a  very  honest  man ;  and  the  sttafacy" 

general  is  ex  officio  the  guardian  of  liberty;  totai* 

care,  I  presume,  that  it  shall  never  break  out  iiil»» 

*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  of  tit 
name  of  Bradahaw. 
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crimiikal  exoeas.  Doctor  Blackstone  is  solicitor  to 
the  queen.  The  doctor  recollected  that  he  had  a 
place  to  preserve,  thongh  he  forgot  that  he  had  a 
reputation  to  lose.  We  have  now  the  good  fortune 
to  understand  tlie  doctor's  principles  as  well  as 
writings.  For  the  defense  of  truth,  of  law,  and 
reason,  tlie  doctor^  book  may  be  safely  consulted ; 
bat  whoever  wishes  to  cheat  a  neighbor  of  his  es- 
tate, or  to  rob  a  country  of  its  rights,  need  make  no 
scrapie  of  consulting  the  doctor  himself. 

The  example  of  the  English  nobility  may,  for 
anght  I  know,  sufficiently  justify  the  duke  of  Graf- 
ton, when  he  indulges  his  genius  in  all  the  fashion- 
able excesses  of  the  age ;  yet,  considering  his  rank 
and  siation,  I  think  it  would  do  him  more  honor  to 
be  able  to  deny  the  ftct,  than  to  defend  it  by  such 
tOLihority.  But  if  vice  itself  could  be  excused,  there  is 
yet  a  certain  display  of  it^  a  certain  outrage  to  de- 
eency,  and  violation  of  public  decorum,  which,  for  the 
benefit  of  society,  should  never  be  forgiven.  It  is  not 
that  he  kept  a  mistress  at  home,  but  that  he  constantly 
attended  her  abroad.  It  is  not  the  private  indulgence, 
bntthe  public  insult,  of  which  I  complain.  The  name 
of  Miss  Parsons  would  hardly  have  been  known,  if  the 
ftret  lord  of  the  treasury  had  not  led  her  in  triumph 
through  the  opera-house,  even  in  the  presence  of  the 
queen.  When  we  see  a  man  act  in  this  manner,  we 
may  admit  the  shameless  depravity  of  his  heart;  but 
what  are  we  to  think  of  his  understanding  ? 

His  grace,  it  seems,  is  now  to  be  a  regular,  domestic 
man ;  and,  as  an  omen  of  the  future  delicacy  and 
correctness  of  his  conduct,  he  marries  a  first  cousin 
of  the  man  who  had  fixed  that  mark  and  title  of  in- 
fiuny  upon  him,  which,  at  the  same  moment,  makes 
a  husband  unhappy  and  ridiculous.  The  ties  of 
CGOsangainity  may  possibly  preserve  him  from  the 
same  &te  a  second  time ;  and  as  to  the  distress  of 
neeting,  I  take  for  granted,  the  venerable  uncle  of 
these  common  cousins  has  settled  the  etiquette  in 
Rich  a  manner,  that,  if  a  mistake  should  happen,  it 
may  recu;h  no  further  than  tirom  madame  ma  femme  to 
wiadame  ma  conMne. 

The  duke  of  Grafton  has  always  some  exceDent 
reasons  for  deserting  his  friends :  the  age  and  incapa- 
city of  lord  Chath^,  the  debility  of  lord  Rocking- 
lUHm,  or  the  infamy  of  Mr.  Wilkes.  There  was  a 
time,  indeed,  when  he  did  not  appear  to  be  quite  as 
well  acquainted,  or  so  violently  offended,  with  the 
infirmities  of  his  friends :  but  now  I  confess  they  are 
not  ill  exchanged  for  the  youthful,  vigorous  virtue 
if  the  duke  of  Bedford ;  the  firmness  of  general  Con- 
aray  ;  the  blunt,  or,  if  I  may  call  it,  the  awkward  in- 
kigrity  of  Mr.  Rigby;  and  the  spotless  morality  of 
ioErd  Sandwich. 

If  a  late  pension  to  a  broken  gambler*  be  an  act 
irorthy  of  commendation,  the  duke  of  Grafton's  con- 
leetions  will  furnish  him  with  many  opportunities  of 
loing  praiseworthy  actions ;  and  as  he  himself  bears 
lo  part  of  the  expense,  the  generosity  of  distributing 
&e  public  money  for  the  support  of  virtuous  fami- 
ies  in  distress,  will  be  an  unquestionable  proof  of 
lis  grace's  humanity. 

As  to  public  affairs.  Old  Noll  is  a  little  tender  of 
lescending  to  particulars.  He  does  not  deny  that 
>orsicahas  been  sacrificed 'to  France;  and  he  con- 
esses  that,  with  regard  to  America,  his  patron's 
neasures  have  been  subject  to  some  variation :  but 
hen  he  promises  wonders  of  stability  and  firmness 
or  the  future.  These  are  mysteries,  of  which  we 
nust  not  pretend  to  judge  by  experience ;  and,  truly, 
;  fear  we  shall  perish  in  the  desert,  before  we  arrive 
kt  the  land  of  promise.  In  the  regular  cotfrse  of 
hings,  the  period  of  the  duke  of  Grafton's  minis- 
erial  manhood  should  now  be  approaching.  The 
mbedlity  of  his  infiaoit  state  was  committed  to  lord 

«8ir  John  Moore. 


Chatham.  Charles  Townshend  took  care  of  his  edu- 
cation at  that  ambiguous  age,  which  lies  between  the 
follies  of  political  childhood  and  the  vices  of  puberty. 
The  empire  of  the  passions  soon  succeeded^  His 
earliest  principles  and  connections  were  of  course  for- 
gotten or  despised.  The  company  he  has  lately  kept 
has  been  of  no  service  to  his  morals ;  and,  in  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs,  we  see  the  character  of  his 
^me  of  life  strongly  distinguished.  An  obstinate, 
ungovernable  self-sufficiency  plainly  points  out  to 
us  that  state  of  imperfect  maturity  at  which  the 
graceful  levity  of  youth  is  lost,  and  the  solidity  of 
experience  not  yet  acquired.  It  is  possible  the 
young  man  may,  in  time,  grow  wiser,  and  reform ; 
but  if  I  understand  his  disposition,  it  is  not  of  such 
corrigible  stuff  that  we  should  hope  for  any  amend- 
ment in  him,  before  he  has  accomplished  the  de- 
struction of  his  country.  Like  other  rakes,  he  may, 
perhaps,  live  to  see  his  error,  but  not  until  he  has 
ruined  his  estate. 

PHILO  JUNIUS. 


LETTER   XV. 

To  HIS  Gbacb  the  Duke  or  Gravton 

MY  LORD,  July  8,  ITeO. 

If  nature  had  given  you  an  understanding  quali- 
fied to  keep  pace  with  the  wishes  and  principles  of 
your  heart,  she  would  have  made  you,  perhaps,  the 
most  formidable  minister  that  ever  was  employed, 
under  a  limited  monarch,  to  accomplish  the  ruin  of  a 
free  people.  When  neither  the  feelings  of  shame,  the 
reproaches  of  conscience,  nor  the  dread  of  punish- 
ment, form  any  bar  to  the  designs  of  a  minister,  the 
people  would  have  too  much  reason  to  lament  their 
condition,  if  they  did  not  Und  some  resource  in  the 
weakness  of  his  understanding.  We  owe  it  to  the 
bounty  of  Providence,  that  the  completest  depravity 
of  the  heart  is  sometimes  strangely  united  with  a 
confusion  of  the  mind,  which  counteracts  the  most 
favorite  principles,  and  makes  the  same  man  treach- 
erous without  art,  and  a  hypocrite  without  deceiving. 
The  measures,  for  instance,  in  which  your  grace's 
activity  has  been  chiefly  exerted,  as  they  were 
adopted  without  skill,  should  have  been  conducted 
with  more  than  common  dexterity.  But  truly,  my 
lord,  the  execution  has  been  as  gross  as  the  design. 
By  one  decisive  step  you  have  defeated  all  the  arts  of 
writing.  You  have  fairly  confounded  the  intrigues 
of  opposition,  and  silenced  the  clamors  of  faction.  A 
dark,  ambiguous  system  might  require  and  fumiali 
the  materials  of  ingenious  illustration;  and,  in 
doubtful  measures,  the  virulent  exaggeration  of  party 
must  be  employed  to  rouse  and  engage  the  passions 

of  the  people.  You  have  now  brought  the  merits  of 
your  administration  to  an  issue,  on  which  every 
Englishman,  of  the  narrowest  capacity,  may  deter- 
mine for  himself:  it  is  not  an  alarm  to  the  passion, 
but  a  calm  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  people, 
upon  their  own  moSt  essential  interests.  A  more 
experienced  minister  would  not  have  hazarded  a 
direct  invasion  of  the  first  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion, before  he  had  made  some  progress  in  subduing 
the  spirit  of  the  people.  With  such  a  cause  as  yours, 
my  lord,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  you  have  the  court 
at  your  devotion,  unless  you  can  find  means  to  coi^ 
rupt  or  intimidate  the  jury.  The  collective  body  of 
the  people  form  that  jury,  and  from  their  decision 
there  is  but  one  appeal. 

Whether  yon  have  talents  to  support  you  at  a  crisis 
of  such  difficulty  and  danger,  should  long  since  have 
been  considered.  Judging  truly  of  your  disposition, 
you  have,  perhaps,  mistaken  the  extent  of  your  ca- 
pacity.   Good  faith  and  folly  have  so  long  been  re- 
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ceived  as  synonymous  terms,  that  the  revene  of  the 
proposition  has  grown  into  credit,  and  every  villian 
fancies  himself  a  man  of  abilities.  It  is  the  appre- 
hension of  y oar  friends,  my  lord,  that  you  have  drawn 
some  hasty  oonclnsion  of  this  sort,  and  that  a  partial 
reliance  upon  yonr  moral  character  has  betrayed  yon 
beyond  the  depth  of  your  understanding.  You  have 
now  carried  things  too  far  to  retreat.  Ton  have 
plainly  declared  to  the  people  what  they  are  to  expect 
trom  the  continuance  of  your  administration.  It  is 
time  for  your  grace  to  consider  what  you  also  may 
expect  in  return  from  their  spirit  and  their  resent- 
ment. 

Since  the  accession  of  our  most  gracious  sovereign 
to  the  throne,  we  have  seen  a  system  of  government 
which  may  well  be  called  a  reign  of  experiments. 
PaVties  of  all  denominations  have  been  employed  and 
dismissed.    The  advice  of  the  ablest  men  in  this 
country  has  been  repeatedly  called  for,  and  rejected ; 
and  when  the  royal  displeasure  has  been  signified  to 
a  minister,  the  marks  of  it   have  usually  been  pro- 
portioned to  his  abilities  and  integrity.    The  spirit  of 
the  favorite  had  some  apparent  influence  upon  every 
administration :  and  every  set  of  ministers  preserved 
an  appearance  of  duration  as  long  as  they  submitted 
to  that  influence.    But  there  were  cerl  ain  services  to 
be  performed  for  the  favorite's  security,  or  to  gratify 
his  resentments,  which  yonr  predecessors  in  office  had 
the  wisdom  or  the  virtue  not  to  undertake.    Tlie  mo- 
ment this  refractory  spirit  was  discovered,  their  dis- 
grace was  determined.     Lord  Chatham,   Mr.  Gren- 
ville,  and  lord  Rockingham,   have  successively  had 
the  honor  to  be  dismissed  for  preferring  their  duty  as 
servants  of.  the  public  to  those  compliances  which 
were  expected  from  their  station.     A  submissive  ad- 
ministration was  at  last  gradually  collected  from  the 
deserters  of  all  parties,  interests,  and  connections; 
and  nothing  remained  but  to  find  a  leader  for  these 
gallant,    well-disciplined  troops.      Stand  forth,  my 
lord ;  for  thou  art  the  man.    Lord  Bute  found  no  re- 
source of  dependence  or  security  in  the  proud,  impos- 
ing superiority  of   lord     Chatham's    abilities;    the 
shrewd,  inflexible  judgment  of  Mr.  Grenville ;  nor 
in  the  mild  but  determined  integrity  of  lord  Bock- 
ingham.    His  views  and  situation  required  a  creature 
void  of  all  these  properties ;  and  he  was  forced  to  go 
through  every  division,  resolution,  composition,  and 
refinement  of  political  chemistry,  before  he  happily 
arrived  at  the  camtl  mwrtuum  of  vitriol  in  your  grace. 
Flat  and  insipid  in  your  retired  state ;  but,  brought 
into  action,  you  become  vitriol  again.    Such  are  the 
extremes  of  alternate  indolence  or  fury,  which  have 
governed  your  whole  administration.     Your  circum- 
stances, with  regard  to  the  people,  soon  becoming 
desperate,  like  other  honest  servants,  you  determined 
to  involve  the  best  of  masters  in  the  same  difficulties 
with  yourself.     We  owe  it  to  your  grace's  well- 
directed  labors,  that  your  sovereign  has  been  per- 
suaded to  doubt  of  the  affections  of  his  subjects,  and 
the  people  to  suspect  the  virtues  of  their  sover- 
eign, at  a  time  when  both  were  unquestionable.  Yon 
h»ve  degraded  the  royal  dignity  into  a  base  and  dis- 
honorable competition  with  Mr.  Wilkes:  nor  had  you 
abilities  to  carry  even  the  hist  contemptible  triumph 
over  a  private  man,  without  the  grossest  violation  of 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  constitution  and  rights 
of  the  people.    But  these  are  rights,  my  lord,  which 
you  can  no  more  annihilate,  than  you  can  the  soil  to 
which  they  are  annexed.    The  question  no  longer 
turns  upon   points  of  national  honor  and  security 
abroad,  or  on  the  degrees  of  expedience  and  propriety 
of  measures  at  home.    It  was  not  inconsistent  that 
yon  should  abandon  the  cause  of  liberty  in  another 
country,  which  you  had  persecuted  in  your  own :  and, 
in  the  oommop  arts  of  domestic  corruption,  we  mias 


no  part  of  sir  Bobert  Walpole's  systeips,  neept  Mi 
abilities.  In  this  humble,  imitative  line,  yoa  iiiii;^ 
long  have  proceeded  safe  and  oontemptiUe.  Ta 
might  probably  never  have  risen  to  the  dignity  of 
being  hated,  and  even  have  been  despised  with  laoi- 
eration.  But  it  seems  you  meant  to  be distiiigiudidi; 
and,  to  a  mind  like  yours,  there  was  no  otiier  road  ti 
fiune  but  by  the  destruction  of  a  noble  &bric  wlaek 
you  thought  had  been  too  l<mg  the  adminUioii  il 
mankind.  The  use  you  have  made  of  the  militii; 
force,  introduced  an  alarming  diange  in  the  mode  of 
executing  the  laws.  The  arbitary  appointment  sC 
Mr.  Luttrell  invades  the  fountain  of  the  laws  tben- 
selves,  as  it  manifestly  transfers  the  right  of  kqgiib> 
tion  from  those  whom  the  people  have  ehi)8ea,tD 
those  whom  they  have  rejected.  Willi  a  nccesMi 
of  such  appointments,  we  may  soon  seeahootttf 
commons  collected,  in  the  choice  of  whidi  the  otka 
towns  and  counties  of  England  will  have  m  Mk 
share  as  the  devoted  county  of  Middlesex. 

Yet  I  trust  your  grace  will  find  that  the  people  W 
this  country  are  neither  to  be  intimidated  by  Tiialol 
measures,  nor  deceived  by  refinements.  WhentlNf 
see  Mr.  Luttrell  seated  in  the  house  of  oommmsib^ 
mere  dint  of  power,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  tbi 
choice  of  a  whole  county,  they  will  not  lirta  t» 
those  subtleties  by  which  every  aiVitraiy  exertioBflf 
authority  is  explained  into  the  law  and  pririkgetf 
parliament.  It  requires  no  i^ersuasion  ofugniMS^ 
but  simply  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  to  eoDviM 
them,  that,  to  transfer  the  right  of  election  from  thi 
collective  to  the  representative  body  of  the  people 
contradicts  all  those  ideas  of  a  house  of  oomnMai 
which  they  have  received  from  their  fore&then,  ud 
which  they  had  already,  though  vainly,  perlapB»  de- 
livered to  their  children.  The  principles  on  whiA 
this  violent  measure  has  been  defended  bsTe  added 
scorn  to  injury,  and  forced  us  to  feel  that  we  aie  not 
only  oppressed,  but  insulted. 

With  what  force,  my  lord,  with  what  protectioii 
are  yon  prepared  to  meet  the  united  detestation  a 
the  people  of  England?  The  city  of  London  iMfr 
given  a  generous  example  to  the  kingdom,  in  will 
manner  a  king  of  this  country  ought  to  beaddresMd: 
and  I  fancy,  my  lord,  it  is  not  yet  in  yonr  oonr^ 
to  stand  between  your  sovereign  and  the  addieaeiif 
his  subjects.  The  injuries  you  have  done  ths  eooi* 
try  are  such  as  demand  not  only  redress,  hot  v«k 
geance.  In  vain  shall  you  look  for  protecUoa  ti 
that  venal  vote  which  you  have  already  paid  i«: 
another  must  be  purchased ;  and,  to  save  a  miniate^ 
the  house  of  commons  mnst  declaxe  themselTes  bA 
only  independent  of  their  constituenta,  bat  the  d^ 
termined  enemies  of  the  constitution.  CoDsider,  i^* 
lord,  whether  this  be  an  extremity  to  which  that 
fears  will  x)ermit  them  to  advance:  or,  if  tiieir  pr^ 
tection  should  fail  you,  how  fiir  yon  are  aothoM 
to  rely  upon  the  sincerity  of  those  smiles,  which  a 
pious  court  lavishes  without  reluctance  upon  a  \Sb&^ 
tine  by  profession.  It  is  not,  indeed,  the  least  of  tt» 
thousand  contradictions  which  attend  you,  thi^a 
man,  marked  to  the  world  by  the  grossest  \kkiam. 
ot  all  ceremony  and  decorum,  should  be  the  M 
servant  of  a  court,  in  which  prayers  are  mocahlK 
and  kneeling  is  religion.  « 

Trust  not  too  £ur  to  appearances,  by  whidi  jotf 
predecessors  have  been  deceived,  though  they  hiit 
not  been  injured.  Even  the  best  of  princes  miV  <^ 
last  discover,  that  this  is  a  contention  in  wMch 
every  thing  may  be  lost,  but  nothing  can  be  gained: 
and,  as  you  became  minister  by  accident,  vo^ 
adopted  without  choice,  trusted  without  confidoft- 
and  continued  without  favor,  be  assorcd,  that  vbea- 
ever  an  occasion  presses,  you  will  be  discarded  «^ 
oat  even  the  forms  of  regret.    You  will  then  * 
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mmm  to  be  ibaa^ftu,  if  yon  are  permitted  to  letiie 
Lo  that  seat  of  learning,  which,  in  €!ontemplation  of 
the  system  of  yonr  lil'e,  the  compaiative  parity  of 
roar  m«(nnp.ra  with  thoeeof  their  high  steward,  and 
k  thousand  other  recommending  circamstanoes,  has 
ihosen  yon  to  enoonrage  the  growing  virtae  of  their 
roQth,  and  to  preside  over  their  education.  When- 
nrerthe  spirit  of  distributing  prebends  and  bishoprics 
ihaU  have  departed  from  yon,  yon  will  find  that 
earned  seminary  perfectly  recovered  from  the 
telirinm  of  an  installation,  and,  what  in  truth  it 
Ki^t  to  be,  once  more  a  peaceful  scene  of  slumber 
md  thoughtless  meditation.  TheTcnerable  tutors 
if  the  umveraity  will  no  longer  distress  your 
nodesty,  by  proposing  you  for  a  pattern  to  their 
mpiJs.  The  learned  dullness  of  declamation  will  be 
bent;  and  even  the  Tenal  muse,  though  hi4)pie8t  in 
ietion,  will  forget  yonr  virtues.  Yet,  for  the  benefit 
kf  the  succeeding  age,  I  could  wish  that  your  retreat 
night  be  deferred  until  your  morals  shall  happily  be 
li^pened  to  that  maturity  of  corruption,  at  which  the 
Pont  examples  cease  to  be  contagious. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTEB  XVI. 

To  TBB  ^USm  or  TBS  PUBLIO   AnVBRTJtSSB. 

SOU  July  19, 17W. 

A  great  deal  of  uselesB  argument  might  have 
leen  saved  in  the  political  contest  which  has  arisen 
kom  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  the  subee- 
pieni  appointment  of  Mr.  Lnttrell.  if  the  question 
lad  been  onoe  stated  with  precision,  to  the  satisfac- 
ion  of  each  party,  and  clearly  understood  by  them 
K>th.  But  in  this,  as  in  almost  every  other  dispute, 
t  osually  happens  that  much  time  is  lost  in  referring 
0  a  multitude  of  cases  and  precedents,  which  prove 
lothing  to  the  purpose ;  or  in  maintaining  proposi- 
iBos,  which  are  either  not  disputed,  or,  whether 
Jwy  be  admitted  or  denied,  are  entirelyindiffereutas 
o  the  matter  in  debate ;  until  at  last,  the  mind, 
Krplexed  and  confounded  with  the  endless  subtleties 
i  oontroversy,  loses  sight  of  the  main  question,  and 
itver  arrives  at  truth.  Both  parties  in  the  dispute 
Be  apt  enough  to  practise  these  dishonest  artifices, 
the  man  who  is  conscious  of  the  weakness  of  his 
Mse  is  interested  in  concealing  it:  and,  on  the 
ilher  side,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  good  cause 
Hm^ed  by  advocates,  who  do  not  know  the  real 
iKi^hof  it. 

I  diould  be  glad  to  know,  for  instance,  to  what 
Nirpose,  in  the  present  case,  so  many  precedents 
nve  been  produced,  to  prove  tiiat  the  house  of  com- 
nons  have  a  right  to  expel  one  of  their  own  mem- 
Kis;  that  it  belongs  to  them  to  judge  of  the  validity 
i€ Sections;  or  that  the  law  of  parliament  is  part  of 
he  law  of  the  land  ?*  After  all  these  propositions 
n  admitted,  Mr.  LuttrelVs  right  to  his  seat  will 
nntinne  to  be  just  as  disputable  as  it  was  befinre. 
Hot  one  of  them  is  at  present  in  agitation.  Let  it  be 
idmitted  that  the  house  of  commons  were  authorized 
10  expel  Mr.  Wilkes,  that  they  are  the  proper  court 
A  jndgs  of  elections,  and  that  the  law  of  parliament 
b  finding  upon  the  people ;  still  it  remains  to  be  in- 
[oired,  whether  the  house,)  by  their  resolution  in 
hvor  of  Mr.  Lnttrell,  have,  or  have  not,  truly  de- 
slared  that  law.  To  facilitate  this  inquiry,  I  would 
lave  the  question  cleared  of  all  foreign  or  indifierent 
■latter.  The  following  state  of  it  will  probably  be 
iioaght  a  fai^one  by   both  parties;  and  then    I 


*  The  reader  will  observe,  that  these  admissions  are 
BMe.  not  as  of  truths  unquestionable,  but  for  the  sake  of 
ictument,  and  in  order  to  bring  the  real   question  to 


imagine  tbere  is  no  gentleman  in  this  country  who 
will  not  be  capable  of  forming  a  judicious  and  tme 
opinion  upon  it.  I  take  the  question  to  be  strictly 
this;  ^*  Whether  or  no  it  be  the  known,  established 
law  of  parliament,  that  the  expulsion  of  a  member  of 
the  house  of  commons,  of  itself  creates  in  him  such  an 
incapacity  to  be  re-elected,  that,  at  a  subsequent 
election,  any  votes  given  to  him  are  null  and  void; 
and  that  any  other  candidate,  who,  except  the  peison 
expelled,  has  the  greatest  number  of  votes,  ought  to 
be  the  sitting  member." 

To  prove  that  the  affirmative  is  the  law  of  parlia- 
ment, I  apprehend  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  present 
house  of  commons  to  declare  it  to  be  so.  We  may 
shut  our  eyes,  indeed,  to  the  dangerous  consequences 
of  sufifering  one  branch  of  the  legislature  to  declare 
new  laws  without  argument  or  example ;  and  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  prudent  enough  to  submit  to  authority ; 
but  a  mere  assertion  wiU  never  convince,  much  less 
will  it  be  thought  reasonable  to  prove  the  ri^t  by 
the  fact  itself.  The  ministry  have  not  yet  pretended 
to  such  a  tyranny  over  our  minds.  To  support  the 
affirmative  iairly,  it  will  either  be  necessary  to  pro- 
duce some  statute,  in  which  that  positive  provision 
shall  have  been  made,  that  specific  disability  clearly 
created,  and  the  consequences  of  it  declared ;  or,  if 
there  be  no  such  statute,  the  custom  of  iwrliament 
must  then  be  referred  to ;  and  some  case  or  cases,* 
strictly  in  point,  must  be  produced,  with  the  decision 
of  the  court  upon  them  ;  for  I  readily  admit,  that  the 
custom  of  parliament,  once  clearly  proved,  is  equally 
binding  with  the  common  and  statute  law. 

The  consideration  of  what  may  be  reasonable  or 
unreasonable,'  makes  no  part  of  this  question.  We 
are  inquiring  what  the  law  is,  not  what  it  ought  to 
be.  Beason  may  be  applied  to  show  the  impropriety 
or  expedient^  of  a  law ;  but  we  must  have  either 
statute  or  precedent  to  prove  the  existence  of  it.  At 
the  same  time,  I  do  not  mean  to  admit  that  the  late 
resolution  of  the  house  of  commons  is  defensible  on 
general  principles  of  reason,  any  more  than  in  law. 
This  is  not  the  hinge  on  which  the  debate  turns. 

Supposing,  therefore,  that  I  have  laid  down  an  ac- 
curate state  of  the  question,  I  will  venture  to  affirm, 
1st,  That  there  is  no  statute  existing,  by  whid^  that 
specific  disability  which  we  speak  of  is  created.  If 
there  be,  let  it  be  produced.  The  argument  will  then 
be  at  an  end.'  ^ 

2d]y,  That  there  is  no  precedent,  in  all  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  house  of  commons,  which  comes  entirely 
home  to  the  present  case,  vis.:  "  Where  an  expelled 
member  has  been  returned  again,  and  another  candi- 
date, with  an  inferior  number  of  votes,  has  been 
declared  the  sitting  member.'^  If  there  be  such  a 
precedent^  let  it  be  given  to  us  plainly ;  and  I  am  sure 
it  will  have  more  weight  than  all  the  cunning  argu- 
ments which  have  been  drawn  from  interfaces  and 
probabilities. 

The  ministry,  in  that  laborious  pamphlet,  which,  I 
presume,  contains  the  whole  strength  of  the  party, 
have  declared,  "  That  Mr.  Walpole's  was  the  first  and 
only  instance  in  which  the  electors  of  any  county  or 
borough  had  returned  a  person  expelled  to  serve  in 
the  same  parliament."  It  is  not  possible  to  conceive 
a  case  more  exactly  in  point.  Mr.  Walpole  was  ex- 
pel led  ;  and,  having  a  minority  of  votes  at  the  next 
election,  was  returned  again.  The  friends  of  Mr. 
Taylor,  a  candidate  set  up  by  the  ministry,  petitioned 
the  house  th|bt  he  might  be  the  sitting  member.  Thus 
far  the  circumstances  tally  exactly,  except  that  our 
house  of  commons  saved  Mr.  Lnttrell  the  trouble  of 
petitioning.     The  point  of  law,  however,  was  the 

*  PreoedentB,  In  opposition  to  principles,  have  Uttle 
welerbt  with  Junius;  but  he  thought  it  necessary  to  meet 
the  ministry  upon  their  own  ground. 
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same.  It  came  regularly  before  the  house,  and  it  was 
their  business  to  determine  upon  it.  They  did  de- 
termine upon  it ;  for  they  declared  Mr.  Taylor  not 
duly  elected.  If  it  be  said,  that  they  meant  this  reso- 
lution as  matter  of  favor  and  indulgence  to  the 
borough,  which  had  retorted  Mr.  Walpole  upon  them, 
in  order  that  the  burgesses,  knowing  what  the  law 
was,  might  correct  their  error,  I  answer, 

I.  That  it  is  a  strange  way  of  arguing,  to  oppose  a 
supposition,  which  no  m%n  can  prove,  to  a  fact  which 
proves  itself. 

II.  That  if  this  were  the  intention  of  the  house  of 
commons,  it  must  have  defeated  itself.  The  bur- 
gesses of  Lynn  could  never  have  known  their  error, 
much  less  could  they  have  corrected  it  by  any  instruc- 
tion they  received  fYt>m  the  proceedings  of  the  house 
of  commons.  They  might,  perhaps,  have  foreseen, 
that  if  they  returned  Mr.  Walpole  again,  he  would 
again  be  rejected ;  but  they  never  could  infer,  from  a 
resolution  by  which  the  candidate  with  the  fewest 
votes  was  declared  not  duly  elected^  that,  at  a  future 
election,  and  in  similar  circumstances,  the  house  of 
commons  would  reverse  their  resolution,  and  receive 
the  same  candidate  as  duly  elected,  whom  they  had 
before  rejected. 

This,  indeed,  would  have  been  a  most  extraordinary 
way  of  declaring  the  law  of  parliament,  and  what,  I 
presume,  no  man,  whose  understanding  is  not  at 
cross  purposes  with  itself,  could  possibly  understand. 

If,  in  a  case  of  this  importance,  I  thought  myself 
at  liberty  to  argue  from  suppositions  rather  than 
from'  facts,  I  think  the  probability,  in  this  instance,  is 
directly  tlie  reverse  of  what  the  ministry  affirm ;  and 
that  it  is  much  more  likely  that  the  house  of  com- 
mons, at  that  time,  would  rather  have  strained  a  point 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Taylor,  than  that  they  would  have 
violated  the  law  of  parliament,  and  robbed  Mr.  Tay- 
lor of  a  right  legally  vested  in  him,  to  gpratify  a  re- 
fractory borough,  which,  in  defiance  of  them,  had 
returned  a  person  branded  with  the  strongest  mark 
of  the  displeasure  of  the  house. 

But  really,  sir,  this  way  of  talking  (for  I  cannot 
call  it  argument)  is  a  mockery  of  the  common  un- 
derstanding of  the  nation,  too  gross  to  be  endured. 
Our  dearest  interests  are  at  stake.  An  attempt  has 
been  made,  not  merely  to  rob  a  single  country  of  its 
rights,  but,  by  inevitable  consequence,  to  alter  the 
constitution  of  the  house  of  commons.  This  fatal 
attempt  has  succeeded,  and  stands  as  a  precedent  re- 
corded for  ever.  If  the  ministry  are  unable  to  de- 
fend their  cause  by  fair  argument,  founded  on  facts, 
let  them  si>are  us,  at  least,  the  mortification  of  being 
amused  and  deluded,  like  children.  I  believe  there 
is  yet  a  spirit  of  resistance  in  this  country,  which 
will  not. submit  to  be  oppressed ;  but  I  am  sure  there 
is  a  fund  of  good  sense  in  this  country,  which  cannot 
be  deceived. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XVII. 

To  THS  PRIKTER  of  THE  PUBLIC  ADVERTISER. 

SIK.  Auflrust  1, 1789. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  Junius  to  take  the 
trouble  of  answering  your  correspondent  G.  A.  or  the 
quotation  from  a  speech  without  doors,  published  in 
your  paper  of*  the  28th  of  last  month.  The  speech 
appeared  before  Juuius's  letter ;  and,  as  the  author 
seems  to  consider  the  great  proposition  on  which  all 
his  argument  depends,  viz.,  that  Mr.  WitkeB  was  under 
thai  known,  legal  inettpacity  of  which  Junius  apeaka^  as 
a  point  granted,  his  speech  is  in  no  shape  an  answer 
to  Junius,  for  this  is  the  very  question  in  debate. 
As  to  G.  A.  I  observe,  first  that  if  he  did  not  admit 


Junius's  state  of  the  qnestion,  he  ahoald  liaTe 
the  fallacy  of  it,  or  given  us  a  more  exact  ooe;  «»> 
ondly,  that)  consideriug  the  many  boors  and  dayi 
which  the  ministry  and  their  advocates  have  waeki 
in  public  debate,  in  compiling  large  quarto^  aai 
collecting  innumerable  precedents^  ezpnaslj  to 
prove  that  the  late  proceedings  of  the  house  of  ob- 
mons  are  warranted  by  the  law,  custom,  and  ^tmautt 
of  parliament,  it  is  rather  an  extraordinszy  suppoh 
tion  to  be  made  by  one  of  their  own  party,  evea  fix 
the  sake  of  argument,  thai  no  mteh  irfgfirff^  ••  tmk 
custom  ofparUameniy  no  such  case  inpeintj  eaa  he  pip- 
duced.  G.  A.  may,  however,  make  the  soppoaxks 
with  safety.  It  contains  nothing  bat  literaUj  tk 
fact;  except  that  there  is  a  case  exactly  in  r*^ 
with  a  decision  of  the  house  diaaietrically  oppoik 
to  that  which  the  present  house  of  commons  «m**  ti 
in  favor  of  Mr.  LuttrelL 

The  ministry  now  begin  to  be  n«K^w|fn|  of  |^ 
weakness  of  their  cause ;  and,  as  it  nsually  happev 
with  falsehood,  are  driven  to  the  neoeasitj  of  lift- 
ing their  ground,  and  changing  their  whole  defeaaa 
At  first  we  were  told,  that  nothing  coold  be  dwcr 
than  that  the  proceedings  of  the  house  of  rt^mimt^tm 
were  justified  by  the  knovm  law  and  nnifosmcastsB 
of  parliament.  But  now,  it  seems,  if  there  be  no  lav. 
the  house  of  commons  have  a  right  to  makeeoie*  lad 
if  there  be  no  porecedcnt,  they  have  a  ri^i  to  oesto 
the  first:  for  this,  I  presume,  is  the  amount  of  tb» 
question  proposed  to  Junius.  If  your  ooiresiNHidait 
had  been  at  all  versed  in  the  law  of  parliament,  or 
generally  in  the  laws  of  this  country,  he  would  hav» 
seen  that  this  defense  is  as  weak  and  fi^^w^  m  the 
former. 

The  privileges  of  either  house  of  parliament  it  a 
true,  are  indefinite:  that  is,  they  hare  not  beca  de- 
scribed or  laid  down  in  any  one  code  or  dedantioB 
whatsoever;  but,  whenever  a  question  of  privikgi 
has  arisen,  it  has  invariably  been  disputed  or  aaia- 
tained  upon  the  footing  of  pieoedents  alone.*    la 
the  course  of  the  proceedings  upon  the  Ayloboiy 
election,  the  house  of  lords  resolved,  **  That  neither 
house  of  parliament  had  any  power,  by  any  Tote  or 
declaration,  to  create  to  themselves  any  new  ptTfi- 
lege,  that  was  not  warranted  by  the  known  laws  aad 
customs  of  parliament."    And  to  this  rule,  the  himim 
of  commons,  though  otherwise  they  had  acted  ia  a 
very  arbitrary  manner,  gave  their  assent ;  for  tt^ 
affirmed  that  they  had  guided  themselTOi  by  it  k 
asserting  their  privileges.    Now,  air,  if  this  be  tne^ 
with  respect  to  matters  of  privilege,  in   whidi  tht 
house  of  commons,  individually,  and  as  a  body,  an 
principally  concerned,  how  much  more  stroi^y  wS 
it  hold  against  any  pretended  power  in  that  house  is 
create  or  declare  a  new  law,  by  which  not  en^  tks 
rights  of  the  house  over  their  own  member  and  ihr^ 
of  the  member  himself,  are  included,  bnt  also  tkam 
of  a  third  and  separate  party;  I  mean  the  fiw- 
holders  of  the  kingdom  I    To  do  justice  to  the  warn- 
istry,  they  have  not  yet  pretended  that  any  one.  «r 
any  two,  of  the  three  estates,  have  power  to  nskes 
new  law,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  third.  Thm 
know,  that  a  man  who  maintains  such  a  docteine.  m 
liable,  by  statute,  to  the  heaviest  penalticsL    They  te 
not  acknowledge  that  the  house  of  oommons  hsvi 
assumed  a  new  privilege,  or  dedaied  a  new  law.    OH 
the  contrary,  they  affirm  thkt  their  proceedinies  have 
been  strictly  conformable  to,  and  founded  upcai,  the 
ancient  law  and  custom  of  parliament.    Thus,  thne> 
fore,  the  question  returns  to  the  point  at  whicb 
Junius  had  fixed   it,  viz.     Whether  or  no  tkUheOt 
law  of  parliament  t    If  it  be  not,  the  honse  of 


♦  This  is  still  meetiD9  the  ministry  upon  ttieir 
ff-round;  for.  In  truth,  no  precedents  will  support 
natural  injustioe,  or  violation  of  positive  righST 
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nions  had  no  legal  authority  to  establish  the  prece- 
dent ;  and  the  precedent  itself  is  a  mere  lact,  without 
any  proof  of  right  whatsoever. 

Your  correspondent  concludes  with  a  question  of 
the  simplest  nature :  Must  a  thing  be  wr<mg  because 
it  has  never^been  done  before  f  No.  But,  admitting 
it  were  proper  to  be  done,  that  alone  does  not  convey 
an  authority  to  do  it.  As  to  the  present  case,  I  hope 
I  shall  never  see  the  time,  when  not  only  a  single 
person,  but  a  whole  county,  and,  in  effect,  the  entire 
collective  body  of  the  people,  may  again  be  robbed  of 
their  birth-right  by  a  vote  of  the  house  of  commons. 
But  if,  for  reasons  which  I  am  unable  to  comprehend, 
it  he  necessary  to  trust  that  house  with  a  power  so 
exorbitant  and  so  unconstitutional,  at  least  let  it  be 
given  them  by  an  act  of  the  legislature. 

PHILO  JUNIUS. 


LETTER    XVIII. 

To  Sir  William  Blackstone,  Solioitor  Obneral  to 

HKR  Majxstt. 
SIR,  ^  July  29, 1789. 

I  shall  make  yon  no  apology  for  considering  a  cer- 
tain pamphlet,  in  which  your  late  conduct  is  de- 
fended, as  vmtten  by  yourself.  The  personal  inter- 
est, the  personal  resentments,  and,  above  all,  ithat 
wounded  spirit,  unaccustomed  to  reproach,  and,  I 
hope,  not  frequently  conscious  of  deserving  it,  are 
signals  which  betray  the  author  to  us  as  plainly  as  if 
your  name  were  in  the  title  page.  You  appeal  to  the 
public  in  defense  of  your  reputation.  We  hold  it,  sir, 
that  an  injury  offered  to  an  individual  is  interesting 
to  society.  On  this  principle,  the  people  of  England 
made  common  cause  with  Mr.  Wilkes.  On  this  prin- 
ciple, if  you  are  injured  they  will  join  in  your  ne- 
sentment.  I  shall  not  follow  you  through  the  insipid 
form  of  a  third  person,  but  address  myself  to  you 
directly. 

You  seem  to  think  the  channel  of  a  pamphlet  more 
respectable,  and  better  suited  to  the  dignity  of  your 
cause,  than  that  of  a  newspaper.  Be  it  so.  Yet,  if 
newspapers  are  scurrilous,  you  must  confess  they  are 
impartial.  They  give  us,  without  any  apparent 
preference,  the  wit  and  argument  of  the)  ministry,  as 
well  as  the  abusive  dullness  of  the  opposition.  The 
scales  axe  equally  poised.  It  is  not  the  printer's  fault 
if  the  greater  weight  inclines  the  balance. 

Your  pamphlet,  then,  is  divided  into  an  attack 
upon  Mr.  Grenville's  character,  and  a  defense  of  your 
own.  It  would  have  been  more  consistent^  perhaps, 
with  your  professed  intention,  to  have  confined  your- 
self to  the  last.  But  anger  has  some  claim  to  in- 
dulgence, and  railing  is  usually  a  relief  to  the  mind. 
I  hope  you  have  found  benefit  from  the  experiment. 
It  is  not  my  de^gn  to  enter  into  a  formal  vindication 
of  Mr.  Grenville  upon  his  own  principles.  I  have 
neither  the  honor  of  being  personally  known  to  him. 
nor  do  I  pretend  to  be  completely  master  of  all  the 
facts.  I  need  not  run  the  risk  of  doing  an  injustice 
to  his  opinions,  or  to  his  conduct,  when  your  p«bmph- 
let  alone  carries,  upon  the  face  of  it,  a  full  vindication 
of  both. 

Your  first  reflection  is,  that  Mr.  Grenville*  was, 
of  all  men,  the  person  who  should  not  have  com- 
plained of  inconsLBtence  vrith  regard  to  Mr.  Wilkes. 
This,  sir,  is  either  an  unmeaning  sneer,  a  peevish  ex- 
pression of  resentment ;  or,  if  it  means  anything, 
yon  plainly  beg  the  question ;  for  whether  his  par- 
liamentary conduct,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  has 
or  has  not  been  inconsistent  remains  yet  to  be  proved. 

♦  Mr.  Grenville  bad  quoted  a  p&<«Haflre  from  the  doctor's 
excellent  Commentaries,  which  dir^jotly  contradicted  the 
dootrlne  maintained  by  the  vloctor  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons. 


But  it  seems  he  received  npoi)  the  spot  a  sufficient 
chu.sbisement  for  exercising  so  unf airly  his  talents  of 
misrepresentation.  You  are  a  lawyer,  sir,  and  know 
better  than  I  do  upon  what  particular  occasions  a 
talent  for  misrepresentation  may  be  fairly  exerted-; 
but  to  punish  a  man  a  second  time,  when  he  has  been 
once  sufficiently  chastised,  is  rather  too  severe.  It 
is  not  in  the  laws  of  England ;  it  is  not  in  your 
own  Commentaries ;  nor  is  it  yet,  I  believe,  in  the 
new  law  yon  }iSkYe  revealed  to  the  house  of  commons. 
I  hope  this  doctrint  has  no  existence  hue  in  your 
own  heart.  After  all,  sir,  if  you  had  consulted  that, 
sober  discretion  which  you  seem  to  oppose  with 
triumph  to  the  honest  jollity  of  a  tavern,  it  might 
have  occuired  to  you,  that,  although  you  could  have 
succeeded  in  fixing  a  charge  of  inconsistence  upon 
Mr.  Grenville,  it  would  not  have  tended  in  any  shape 
to  exculpate  yourself. 

Your  next  insinuation,  that  sir  William  Meredith 
had  hastily  adopted  the  false  glosses  of  his  new  ally, 
is  of  the  same  sort  with  the  first.  It  conveys  a  sneer, 
as  little  worthy  of  the  gravity  of  your  character,  as 
it  is  useless  to  your  defense.  It  is  of  little  moment 
to  the  public  to  inquire  by  whom  the  charge  was  con- 
ceived, or  by  whom  it  was  adopted.  The  only  ques- 
tion we  ask  is,  whether  or  not  it  be  true  ?  The  re- 
mainder of  your  reflections  iipon  Mr.  Grenville^s  con- 
duct destroy  themselves.  He  could  not  possibly  come 
prepfu^d  to  traduce  your  integrity  to  the  house ;  ho 
could  not  foresee  that  you  would  even  speak  upon 
the  question ;  much  less  could  he  foresee  that  you 
would  maintain  a  direct  contradiction  of  that  doc- 
trine which  you  had  solemnly,  disinterestedly,  and, 
upon  the  soberest  reflection,  delivered  to  the  public. 
He  came  armed,  indeed,  with  what  he  thought  a  re- 
spectable authority,  to  support  what  he  was  con- 
vinced was  the  cause  of  truth ;  and,  I  doubt  not,  he 
intended  to  give  you,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  an 
an  honorable  and  public  testimony  of  his  esteem. 
Thinking  highly  of  his  abilities,Icannot,  however, 
allow  him  the  gift  of  divination.  As  to  what  yon  are 
pleased  to  call  a  plan,  coolly  formed,  to  impose  upon 
the  house  of  commons,  and  his  producing  it,  without 
provocation,  at  midnight,  I  consider  it  as  tiie  language 
of  pique  and  invective,  therefore  unworthy  of  regard. 
But,  sir,  I  am  sensible  I  have  followed  your  exam- 
ple too  long,  and  wandered  from  the  point. 

The  quotation  from  your  Commentaries  is  matter 
of  record :  it  can  neither  be  altered  by  your  friends, 
noi  misrepresented  by  your  enemies :  and  I  am  will' 
ing  to  take  your  own  word  for  what  you  have  said  in 
the  house  of  commons.  If  there  be  a  real  difference 
between  what  you  have  written,  and  what  you  nave 
spoken,  you  confess  that  your  book  ought  to  be  the 
standard.  Now,  sir,  if  words  mean  any  thing,  I  ap- 
prehend, that  when  a  long  enumeration  of  disquali- 
fications (^hether  by  statute  or  the  custom  of  par- 
liament) concludes  with  these  general  comprehensive 
words,  "but  subject  to  these  restrictions  and  dia- 
qualifications,  every  subject  of  the  realm  is  eligible 
of  common  right," — a  reader,  of  plain  understand- 
ing, must  of  course  rest  satisfied  that  no  species  of 
disqualification  whatsoever  had  been  omitted.  The 
known  chara^|er  of  the  author,  and  the  apparent  ac- 
curacy with  which  the  whole  work  is  compiled, 
would  confirm  him  in  his  opinion :  nor  could  he  pos- 
sibly form  any  other  judgment,  vrithout  looking  upon 
your  Commentaries  m  the  same  light  in  which  you 
consider  those  penal  laws,  which,  though  not  re- 
pealed, are  fallen  into  disuse,  and  are  now,  in  effect^ 
a  snare  to  the  unvfory.* 

*  Tf,  in  stating  the  law  upon  any  point,  a  judoe  deliber- 
ately affirms  that  he  has  included  everv  case,  and  it  should 
appear  that  he  has  purposely  omitted  a  material  caso,  he 
does,  in  effect,  lay  a  snore  for  the  unwary. 
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Ton  tell  ns,  indeed,  thnt  it  wsis  not  part  of  your 
plan  to  specify  any  temporary  incapacity ;  and  that 
you  ooald  not,  without  a  spirit  of  prophecy,  have 
specified  the  disability  of  a  private  individual  sub- 
sequent to  the  period  at  which  you  wrote.  What 
your  plan  was  I  know  not ;  but  what  it  should  have 
been,  in  order  to  complete  the  work  you  have  given 
ns,  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  determine.  The  in- 
eapacity,  which  you  call  temporary,  may  continue 
seven  years ;  and  though  you  might  not  have  fore- 
seen the  particular  case  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  you  might, 
and  should,  have,  foreseen  the  possibility  of  such  a 
case,  and  toid  ns  how  far  the  house  of  commons  were 
aathorized  to  proceed  in  it  by  the  law  and  custom  of 
parliament.  The  freeholders  of  Middlesex  would 
then  have  known  what  they  had  to  trust  to,  and 
would  never  have  returned  Mr.  Wilkes,  when  colonel 
Luttrell  was  a  candidate  against  him.  They  would 
have  chosen  some  indifferent  person,  rather  than 
submit  to  be  represented  by  the  object  of  their  con- 
tempt and  detestation. 

Your  attempt  to  distinguish  between  disabilities 
which  affect  whole  classes  of  men,  and  those  which 
alfect  individuals  on^y,  is  really  unworthy  of  your 
understanding.  Your  Commentaries  had  taught  me, 
that)  although  the  instance  in  which  a  penal  law  is 
exerted,  be  particular,  the  laws  themselves  are  gen- 
eral: they  are  made  for  the  benefit  and  instruction 
of  the  public,  though  the  penalty  falls  only  upon  an 
individual.  You  cannot  but  luiow,  sir,  that  what 
was  Mr.  Wilkes's  case  yesterday  may  be  yours  or 
mine  to-morrow,  and  that,  consequently,  the  oom- 
■lon  right  of  every  subject  of  the  realm  is  invaded 
by  it.  Professing,  therefore,  to  treat  of  the  oonstitu- 
tion  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  of  the  laws  and 
customs  relative  to  that  constitution,  you  certainly 
were  guilty  of  a  most  unpardonable  omission,  in  tak- 
ing no  notice  of  a  right  and  privilegie  of  the  house  more 
extraordinary  and  more  arbitrary  than  all  tiie  others 
they  possess  put  together.  If  the  expnlsion  of  a 
member,  not  under  any  legal  disability,  ot  itself 
creiitcs  in  him  an  incapacity  to  be  elected,  I  see  a 
ready  way  marked  out,  by  which  the  majority  may, 
at  any  time,  remove  thehonestestand  ablest  men  who 
happen  to  be  m  opposition  to  them.  To  say  that 
they  will  not  make  this  extravagant  use  of  their  pow- 
er would  be  a  language  unfit  for  a  man  so  learned  in 
the  laws  as  you  are.  By  your  doctrine,  sir,  they  have 
the  power:  and  laws,  yon  know,  are  intended  to 
guani  against  what  men  may  do,  not  to  trust  to  what 
they  will  do. 

Upon  the  whole,  sir,  the  charge  against  yon  is  of  a 
plain,  simple  nature ;  it  appears  even  n^n  the  face 
of  your  own  pamphlet.  On  the  contrary,  your  justi- 
fication of  yourself  is  full  ot  subtlety  and  refinement, 
and  in  some  places  not  very  intelligible.  If  I  were 
personally  your  enemy,  I  should  dwell  with  a  malig- 
nant pleasure  upon  those  great  and  useful  qualifica- 
tions which  you  certainly  possess,  and  by  which  you 
have  once  acquired,  though  they  could  not  preserve  to 
yon  the  respect  and  esteem  of  your  country;  I  should 
enumerate  the  honors  you  have  lost,  and  the  virtues 
yon  have  disgraced ;  but,  having  no  nrivate  resent- 
ments to  gratify,  I  think  it  sufficiennb  have  given 
my  opinion  of  your  public  conduct,  leaving  the  pun- 
ishment it  deserves  to  your  closet  and  to  yourself 
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him  for  a  bad  reasoner.  Junius  does  not  my  that  it 
was  incumbent  upon  doctor  Blackstone  to  foresee 
and  state  the  crimes  for  which  Mr.  W^ilkes  was  ex- 
pelled. If,  by  a  spirit  of  prophecy,  he  bad  exen.  dooir 
so,  it  would  have  been  nothing  to  the  purpose.  Thr 
question  is,  not  for  what  particular  ofilenses  »  penon 
may  be  expelled,  but,  generally,  whether  by  the  law 
of  parliament  expulsion  alone  creates  a  disqualifica- 
tion. If  the  affirmative  be  the  law  of  parliament, 
doctor  Blackstone  might  and  should  have  told  as  so. 
The  question  is  not  confined  to  this  or  that  particu- 
lar person,  but  forms  one  great  general  branch  of 
disqualification,  too  important  in  itself,  and  too  ex- 
tensive in  its  consequences,  to  be  omitted  in  an  acco- 
rate  work  expressly  treating  of  the  biw  of  parlia- 
ment 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  evidently  this :  doctor 
Blackstone,  while  he  was  speaking  in  the  honae  of 
commons,  never  once  thought  of  his  Commentaries, 
until  the  contradiction  was  unexpectedly  oiKed,  and 
stared  him  in  the  face.  Instead  of  defending  him- 
self upon  the  spot,  he  sunk  under  the  charge  in  an 
agony  of  confusion  and  despair.  It  was  well  known 
that  there  was  a  pause  of  some  minutes  in  the  house, 
from  a  general  expectation  that  the  doctotr  would 
say  something  in  his  own  defense ;  but  it  seems  his 
faculties  were  too  much  overpowered  to  think  of 
those  subtleties  and  refinements  which  have  sinee 
occurred  to  him.  It  was  then  Mr.  GrenvUlc  received 
that  severe  chastisement  which  the  doctor  mentions 
with  so  much  triumph  :  /  wish  the  honorable  ycmUe- 
man^  instead  of  shaking  his  heady  would  shake  a  food 
argument  out  of  iL  If  to  the  elegance,  novelty,  and 
bitterness  of  this  ingenious  sarcasm,  we  add  the  natu- 
ral melody  of  the  amiable  sir  Fletcher  Norton's  pipe, 
wd  shall  not  be  surprised  that  Mr.  GrenviUe  wa3  un- 
able to  make  him  any  reply. 

As  to  the  doctor,  I  would  recommend  it  to  him  to 
be  quiet.  If  not,  he  may,  perhaps,  hear  again  ftom. 
Junius  hunaeli:  PHILO  JUNIUS. 


LETTER     XIX. 

AnniussBD  TOTHB  Pbintbr  of  the  Public  Advsrtissb 

SIR,  August  14, 1709. 

A  correspondent  of  the  St  James's  Evening  Post 

first  wilfully  misunderstands  Junius^  then  censures 


Postscript  to  a  pamphlet  entitled  An  Answer  to  a 
Question  stated;  supposed  to  be  written  by  Dr. 
Blackstone,  solicitor  to  the  queen,  in  answer  to 
Junius's  letter. 

Since  these  papers  were  sent  to  the  press,  a  writer, 
in  the  public  papers,  who  subscribes  himself  Junius, 
has  made  a  feint  of  bringing  this  question  to  a  short 
issue.  Though  the  foregoing  observations  contain,  in 
my  <^inion  at  least,  a  full  refutation  of  all  that  this 
writer  has  offered,  I  shall,  however,  bestow  a  very  few 
words  upon  him.  It  will  cost  me  very  little  trouble 
to  unravel  and  expose  the  sophistnr  of  his  arigumeaL 

"  I  take  the  question,"  says  he,  *'tobe  strictly  this: 
Whether  or  no  it  be  the  known  established  law  of 
parliament,  that  the  expulsion  of  a  member  of  tbe 
house  of  commons,  of  itself,  creates  in  him  such  as 
incapacity  to  be  re-elected,  that,  at  a  subsequent  eke- 
tion,  any  votes  given  to  him  are  null  and  void  ;  and 
that  any  other  candidate,  who,  except  the  person  ex- 
pelled has  the  greatest  number  of  votes,  oug^t  to  Ik 
the  sitting  niember.'* 

Waiving,  for  the  present,  any  olgection  I  may  hav« 
to  this  state  of  the  question,  I  shall  venture  to  meet 
our  champion  upon  his  own  ground ;  and  attempt  to 
support  the  affirmative  of  it,  in  one  of  the  two  ways 
by  which  he  says  it  can  be  alone  fairly  supported. 
^If  there  be  no  statute,"  says  he,  'Mn  which  thr 
specific  disability  is  clearly  created,  etc.  (and  we  ac- 
knowledge there  is  none)  the  custom  of  parUameot 
must  then  be  referred  to ;  and  some  case,  or  cases, 
strictly  in  point,  must  be  produced,  vnth  the  decisioB 
of  the  court  upon  them."    Now  I  assert  that  this  has 
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been  done.  Mr.  Walpole's  case  is  strictiy  in  pointy  to 
prove  that  expulsion  creates  absolute  incapacity  of 
being  re-electecL  This  was  the  clear  decision  of  the 
house  upon  it;  and  was  a  full  declaration  that  in- 
capacity was  the  necessary  consequence  of  expulsion. 
The  law  was  as  clearly  and  firmly  fixed  by  this  reso- 
lution, and  is  as  binding  in  every  subsequent  case  of 
ezpaMon,  as  if  it  had  been  declared  by  an  express 
statute  that  a  "  member,  expelled  by  a  resolution  of 
the  hoose  of  conunons,  shall  be  deemed  incapable  of 
being  re-elected.-'  What  ever  doubt,  then,  there 
might  have  been  of  the  law,  before  Mr.  Walpole's 
case,  with  respect  to  the  lull  operation  oi  a  vote  of 
expulsion,  there  can  be  none  now.  The  decision  of 
the  house,  upon  this  case,  is  strictly  in  point,  to  prove 
that  expulsion  creates  absolute  iucapacity  in  law  oi 
being  re-elected. 

But  incapacity  in  law,  in  this  instance,  must  have 
the  same  operation  and  efiect  with  incapacity  in  law 
in  every  other  instance.  Now,  incapacity  of  being 
le-eiected  implies,  in  its  very  terms,  that  any  votes 
given  to  the  incapable  person,  at  a  subsequent  elec- 
tion, are  null  and  void.  This  is  its  necessary  opera- 
tion, or  it  has  no  operation  at  all :  it  is  vox  et  praeterea 
nikil.  We  can  no  more  be  called  upon  to  prove  this 
proposition,  than  we  can  to  prove  that  a  dead  man  is 
not  alive,  or  that  twice  two  are  four.  When  the 
terms  are  understood,  the  proposition  is  self-evident. 
Lastly,  it  is,  in  all  cases  of  election,  the  known  and 
established  law  of  the  land,  grounded  upon  the  dear- 
est principles  of  reason  and  common  sense,  that  if  the 
votes  given  to  one  candidate  are  null  and  void,  they 
cannot  be  opposed  to  the  votes  given  to  another  can- 
didate ;  they  cannot  affect  the  votes  of  such  candi- 
date at  all.  As  they  have,  on  the  one  hand,  no  posi- 
tive quality  to  add  or  establish,  so  have  they,  on  the 
other  hand,  no  n^ative  one  to  substract  or  destroy. 
They  are,  in  a  word,  a  mere  nonentity.  Such  was  the 
determination  of  the  house  of  commons  in  the  Mai- 
den and  Bedford  election ;  cases  strictly  in  point  to 
the  present  question,  as  far  as  they  are  meant  to  be  in 
point ;  and  to  say  that  they  are  not  in  point  in  all 
drcamstances,  in  those  particularly  which  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  proposition  which  they  are  quoted  to 
prove,  is  to  say  no  more  than  that  Maiden  is  not  Mid- 
dlesex, nor  Serjeant  Comyns  Mr.  Wilkes. 

Let  us  see  then  how  our  proof  stands.  Expulsion 
creates  incapacity,  incapacity  annihilates  any  votes 
given  to  the  incapable  person ;  the  votes  given  to  the 
qualified  candidate  stand,  upon  their  own  bottom, 
firm  and  untouched,  and  can  alone  have  effect.  This, 
one  would  think,  would  be  sufficient.  But  we  are 
stopped  short,  and  told  that  none  of  our  precedents 
eome  home  to  the  present  case,  and  are  challenged  to 
produce  ^  a  precedent  in  all  the  proceedings  of  the 
holose  of  commons  that  does  come  home  to  it,  viz.: 
where  aik  expelled  member  has  been  relumed  again,  and 
tOMiher  candidate^  with  an  inferior  number  of  votes, 
has  been  declared  the  sitting  member." 

Instead  of  a  precedent,  I  will  beg  leave  to  put  a 
case,  which,  I  fancy,  will  be  quite  as  decisive  to  the 
present  point.  Suppose  anoth  er  Sacheverel  (and  every 
party  must  have  its  Bacheverell)  should,  at  some  fu- 
ture election,  take  it  into  his  head  to  offer  himself  a 
cisididate  for  the  county  of  Middlesex.  He-  is  op- 
posed by  a  candidate  whose  coat  is  of  a  different 
color,  but,  however,  of  a  very  good  color.  The  divine 
hsB  an  indisputable  majority ;  nay,  the  poor  layman 
»  a^Boitttely  distanced.  The  sheriff,  after  having  had 
his  conscience  well  informed  by  the  reverend  casuist, 
wtams  him,  as  he  supposes,  duly  elected.  The  whole 
house  is  in  an  uproar  at  the  apprehension  of  so 
Jtrange  an  appearance  amongst  them.  A  motion, 
however,  is  at  length  made,  that  the  person  was  inca- 
pable of  being  elected ;  that  his  election,  therefore,  is 


null  and  void ;  and  that  his  competitor  ought  to  have 
been  returned^  No,  says  a  greai  orator,  first  show  me 
your  law  ibr  this  proceeding  Either  produce  me  a 
statute,  in  which  the  specific  disability  of  a  clergy- 
man is  created ;  or  produce  me  a  precedent,  where  a 
clergyman  has  been  returned,  and  another  candidate, 
with  an  inferior  number  of  votes^  has  been  declared  the 
sitting  member.  No  such  statute,  no  such  precedent, 
to  be  found.  What  answer  then  is  to  be  given  to  this 
demand?  The  very  same  answer  which  I  will  give 
to  that  of  Junius.  That  there  is  more  than  one  pre- 
cedent in  the  proceedings  of  the  house,  ''  where  an 
incapable  person  has  been  returned,  and  another  can- 
didate, with  an  inferior  number  of  votes,  has  been 
declared  the  sitting  member ;  and  that  this  is  the 
known  and  established  law,  in  all  cases  of  incapacity, 
from  whatever  cause  it  may  arise." 

I  shall  now,  tlierefore,  beg  leave  to  make  a  slight 
amendment  to  Junius's  state  of  the  question,  the 
affirmative  of  which  will  then  stand  thus  : 

**  It  is  the  known  and  established  law  of  parlia- 
ment, that  the  expulsion  of  any  member  of  the  house 
of  commons  creates  in  him  an  incapacity  of  being  re- 
elected ;  that  any  votes  given  to  him  at  a  subsequent 
election  are,  in  consequence  of  such  incapacity,  null 
and  void ;  and  that  any  other  candidate,  who,  except 
the  person  rendered  incapable,  has  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  votes,  ought  to  be  the  sitting  member." 

But  our  business  is  not  yet  quite  finislied.  Mr. 
W^alpole^s  case  must  have  a  re>hearing.  "  It  is  not 
possible,"  says  the  writer, ''  to  conceive  a  case  more  ex- 
actly in  point.  Mr.  Walpole  was  expelled,  and,  hav- 
ing a  migority  of  votes  at  the  next  election,  was  re- 
turned again.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Taylor,  a  candidate 
set  up  by  the  ministry,  petitioned  the  house  that  he 
mi^ht  be  the  sitting  member.  Thus  lar  the  circum- 
stances tally  exactly,  except  that  our  house  of  com- 
mons saved  Mr.  Luttrell  the  trouble  of  petitioning. 
The  point  of  law,  however,  was  the  same.  It  came 
regularly  before  the  house,  and  it  was  their  business 
to  determine  upcm  it.  Tliey  did  determine  it ; /or 
they  declared  Mr.  Taylor  not  duly  elected.^^ 

Instead  of  examining  the  justness  of  this  repre- 
sentation, I  shall  beg  leave  to  oppose  against  it  my 
own  view  of  this  case,  in  as  plain  a  manner  and  as 
few  words  as  I  am  able. 

It  was  the  known  and  established  law  of  parlia- 
ment, when  the  charge  against  Mr.  W^alpole  came  be- 
fore the  house  of  commons,  that  they  had  power  to 
expel,  to  disable,  and  to  render  incapable  for  offenses. 
In  virtue  of  this  power  they  expelled  him. 

Had  they,  in  the  very  vote  of  expulsion,  a^udged 
him,  in  terms,  to  be  incapable  of  being  re-elected, 
there  must  have  been  at  once  an  end  with  him.  But 
though  the  right  of  the  house,  both  to  expel  and 
adjudge  him  incapable,  was  dear  and  indubitable,  it 
does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  full  operation  and 
effect  of  a  vote  of  expulsion  singly  was  so.  The  law 
in  this  case  had  never  been  expressly  declared ;  there 
had  been  no  event  to  call  up  such  a  declaration.  I 
trouble  not  myself  with  the  grammatical  meaning  of 
the  word  expulsion ;  I  regard  only  its  legal  meaning. 
This  was  not,  as  I  think,  precisely  fixed.  The  house 
thought  proper  to  fix  it,  and  explicitly  to  declare  the 
full  consequences  of  their  former  vote,  before  they 
suffered  these  consequences  to  take  effect:  and  in 
this  proceeding  they  acted  upon  the  most  liberal  and 
solid  principles  of  equity,  justice,  and  law.  What 
then  did  the  burgesses  of  Lynn  collect  from  the  second 
vote?  Their  subsequent  conduct  will  tell  us:  it 
will  with  certainty  tell  us  that  they  considered  it  as 
decisive  against  Mr.  Walpole.  It  will  also,  with 
equal  certainty,  tell  us,  that,  upon  a  supposition  that 
the  law  of  election  stood  then  as  it  does  now,  and 
that  they  knew  it  to  stand  thus,  they  inferred,  "  that, 
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at  a  future  election,  and  in  case  of  a  similar  return, 
the  house  would  receive  the  same  candidate,  as  duly 
elected,  whom  they  had  before  rejected."  They 
could  infer  nothing  but  this. 

It  is  needless  to  repeat  the  circumstance  of  dis- 
similarity in  the  present  case :  it  will  be  sufiiQient  to 
'  observe,  that,  as  the  law  of  parliament,  upon  which 
the  house  ol  commons  grounded  every  step  of  their 
proceedings,  was  clear  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt,  so 
neither  could  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex  be  at  a 
loss  to  foresee  what  must  be  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  their  proceedings  in  opposition  to  it ;  for, 
upon  every  return  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  the  house  made 
inquiry  whether  any  votes  were  given  to  any  other 
candicLELte. 

But  I  could  venture,  for  the  experiment's  sake, 
even  to  give  this  writer  tlie  utmost  he  asks ;  to  allow 
the  most  perfect  similarity  throughout,  in  these  two 
cases;  to  allow  that  tlie  law  of  expulsion  was  quite 
as  clear  to  tlie  burgesses  of  Lynn  as  to  the  freeholders 
of  Middlesex.  It  will,  I  am  confident,  avail  his 
cause  but  little.  It  will  only  prove,  that  the  law  of 
election,  at  that  time,  was  different  from  the  present 
law.  It  will  prove,  that,  in  all  cases  of  an  incapable 
candidate  returned,  the  law  then  was,  that  the 
whole  election  should  be  void.  But  now  we  know 
that  this  is  not  law.  The  cases  of  Maiden  and  Bel- 
ford  were,  as  has  been  seen,  determined  upon  other 
and  more  just  principles;  and  these  determinations 
are,  I  imagine,  admitted  on  all  sides  to  be  law. 

I  would  willingly  draw  a  veil  over  the  remaining 
(Kift  of  this  paper.  It  is  astonishing,  it  is  painftil,  to 
t>ca  lueu  of  parts  and  ability  giving  in  to  the  most 
unworthy  artifices,  and  descending  so  much  below 
their  true  line  of  character.  But,  if  they  are  not  the 
dupes  of  their  sophistry,  (which  is  hardly  U>  be  c6n- 
ceived)  let  them  consider  that  they  are  something 
much  worse. 

The  dearest  interests  of  this  country  are  its  laws 
and  its  constitution.  Against  every  attack  upon 
these,  there  will,  I  hope,  be  always  found  amongst 
us  the  firmest  spirit  of  resigtance^  superior  to  the 
united  efforts  of  faction  and  ambition :  for  ambition, 
though  it  does  not  always  take  the  lead  of  faction, 
will  be  sure,  in  the  end,  to  make  the  most  fatal  ad- 
vantage of  it,  and  draw  it  to  its  own  purposes.  But, 
I  trust,  our  day  of  trial  is  yet  far  off;  and  there  is  a 
fund  of  good  sense  in  this  country  which  cannot  long  he 
deceived  by  the  arts  either  of  fiiJse  reasoning  or  false 
patriotism. 

LETTER  XX. 

To  THK  PRnnVS  OF  THS  PUBLIO  ADTSBTIBEB. 
SIR,  August  8,1700. 

The  gentleman  who  has  published  an  answer  to 
Sir  William  Meredith's  pamphlet,  having  honored 
me  with  a  postscript  of  six  quarto  pages,  which  he 
modestly  csJls  bestowing  a  very  few  words  upon  me, 
I  cannot,  in  common  jMliteness,  refuse  him  a  reply. 
The  form  and  magnitude  of  a  quarto  imposes  upon 
the  mind  ;  and  men,  who  are  unequal  to  the  labor  of 
discussing  an  intricate  argument,  or  wish  to  avoid  it, 
are  willing  enough  to  suppose  that  much  has  been 
proved,  because  much  has  been  said.  Mine,  I  con- 
fess, are  humble  labors;  I  do  not  presume  to  instruct 
the  learned,  but  simply  to  inform  the  body  of  the 
])eople ;  and  I  prefer  that  channel  of  conveyance  which 
is  likely  t<o  spread  farthest  among  them.  The  advo- 
cates of  the  ministry  seem  to  me  to  vmte  for  fame, 
and  to  flatter  themselves,  that  the  size  of  their  works 
will  moke  them  immortal.  They  pile  up  reluctant 
quarto  upon  solid  folio,  as  if  their  labors,  because 
they  are  gigantic,  could  contend  with  truth  and 
heaven. 


Tlie  writer  of  the  volume  in  question 
upon  my  own  ground.    He  acknowledges  there  is  no 
statute  by  which  the  specific  disability  we  speak  of 
iscreatecl;  but  he  affinns,  that  the  custom  of  par- 
liament has  been  referred  to,  and  that  a  case  stnctlr 
in  point  has  been  produced  with  the  decision  of  the 
court  upon  it.    I  thank  him  for  coming  so  ^irly  to 
the  point.    He  asserts,  that  the  case  of  Mr.  Walpote 
is  strictly  in  point,  to  prove  that  expulsion  cicstni  aa 
absolute  incapacity  of  being  re-elected ;  and  for  thii 
purpose  he  refers  generally  to  the  first   vote  of  the 
house  upon  that  occasion,  without  venturing  to  redu 
the  vote  itself    The  unfair,  disingenuous  artifioe  id 
adopting  that  part  of  a  precedent  which  seems  tosoit 
his  purpose,  and  omitting  the   remainder,  deservei 
some  pity,  but  cannot  excite  my   resentment.    He 
takes  advantage  eagerly  of  the  first  resolutioo,  hf 
which  Mr.  Walpole's  incapacity  is  declared  ;  bat  as 
to  the  two  following,  by  which  the  candidate  with 
the  fewest  votes  was  declared  "not  duly  elected,"  aad 
the  election  itself  vacated,  I  dare  say  he  would  be 
well  satisfied  if  they  were  for  ever  blotted  out  of  the 
journals  of  the  house  of  commons.     In   fair  aign- 
ment,  no  part  of  a  precedent  should  be    admitted, 
unless  the  whole  of  it  be  given  to  us  together.    The 
author  has  divided  his  precedent ;  for  he  knew,  that, 
taken  together,  it  produced  a  consequence  dirediy 
the  reverse  of  that  which  he  endeavois  to  draw  fhwi 
a  vote  of  expulsion.    But  what  will  this  honest  per- 
son say,  if  I  take  him  at  his  word,  and  demonstrate 
to  him,  that  the  house  of  commons  never  meant  t» 
found  Mr.  Walpole's  incapacity  upon   his  expukkm 
only  ?    What  subterfuge  will  then  remain  ? 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  we  are  speaking  of  the 
intention  of  men  who  lived  more  than  half  a  eentuiy 
ago ;  and  that  such  intention  can  only  be  collected 
from  their  words  and  actions,  as  they  are  delivered  to 
us  upon  record.    To  prove  their  designs  by  a  snp- 
position  of  what  they  would  have  done,  opposed  to 
what    they  actually  did,  is  mere  trifling  and  im- 
pertinence.    The  vote  by  which  Mr.  Walpole's  inca- 
pacity was  declared  is  thus  expressed :  "  That  Sober! 
Walpole,  esq.,  having  been,  this  session  of  parliament, 
committed  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  and  expelled  this 
house  for  a  breach  of  trust  in  the  execution  of  his 
ofllce,  and  notorious  corruption,  when  secretaiyax 
war,  was  and  is  incapable  of  being  elected  a  member 
to  serve  in  this   present   parliament.*^    Now,  sir, 
to  my  understanding,  no  proposition  of  this  kind  cam 
be  more  evident,  than  that  the  house  of  commons,  by 
this  very  vote,  themselves  understood,  and  meant  to 
declare,  that  Mr.  Walpole's  incapacity  arose  from  the 
crimes  he  had  committed,  not  from  the  punishment 
the  house  annexed  to  them.     The  high  breach  of 
trust,    the  notorious  corruption,  are  stated   in  the 
strongest  terms.    They  do  not  tell  us  that  he  w« 
incapable  because  he  was  expelled,  but  becanae  he 
had  been  guilty  of  such  offenses  as  justly  rendered 
him  unworthy  of  a  seat  in  parliament.    If  they  had 
intended  to  fix    the  disability  upon  his  expolsioB 
alone,  the  mention  of  his  crimes  in  the  same  mtt 
would  have  been  highly  improper.     It  could  only 
perplex  the  minds  of  the  electors,  who,  if  they  col- 
lectod  any  thing  from  so  confused  a  declaration  U 
the  law  of  parliament,  must  have  concluded,  that 
their  representative  had  been  dedaied  incapable  be- 

*  It  is  well  worth  remarking,  that  the  compiler  of  a 
certain  ouarto.  called  The  Case  of  th€  la$t  Eledum  farlka 
County  of  Middlesex  eonsidered^ttn  the  impudence  to  r«» 
cite  this  very  vote  in  the  foUowing  terms  (vide  pace  11 » : 


**  Resolved,  that  Robert  Walpole,  esq.,  having  been  tMi 
session  of  parliament  expelled  the  bouse,  wa<«,  and  is  la- 
capable  of  oelng-  elected  a  member  to  serve  tn  the  pteo> 
ent  parliament"  There  cannot  be  a  stronfier  pc^tive 
proof  of  the  treachery  of  the  compiler,  nor'  a  stromrev 
presumptive  proof  that  he  was  oonvinoed  tliat  the  v«•^ 
If  duly  recited,  would  overturn  his  whole  vrgamaaL 
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cause  he  was  highly  guilty,  not  because  he  had  been 
punished.  But,  even  admitting  them  to  have  un- 
derstood \t  in  the  other  sense,  they  must  then,  from 
the  very  terms  of  the  vote,  have  united  the  idea  of 
his  being  sent  to  the  Tower  with  that  of  his  ex- 
pulsion ;  and  considered  his  incapacity  as  the  joint 
effect  of  both.* 

I  do  not  mean  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  justice 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  house  of  commons  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Walpole ;  but  certainly,  if  I  admitted 
their  censure  to  be  well  founded,  I  could  no  way 
avoid  agreeing  with  them  in  the  consequence  they 
drew  from  it.  I  could  never  have  a  doubt,  in  law  or 
reason,  that  a  man  convicted  of  a  high  breach  of 
trust,  and  of  a  notorious  corruption,  in  the  execution 


*  Addbbsssd  to  th£  Printbr  of  thx  Public  Advebt 

TISKK. 
SIR,  May  22,  177L 

Very  early  in  the  debate  upon  the  deelslon  of  the 
Middlesex  election.  It  was  olMorved  by  Junius,  that  the 
house  of  commons  had  not  only  exceeded  their 
boasted  precedent  of  the  expulsion  and  subsequent  in- 
capacitation of  Mr.  Walpole,  but  that  they  had  not  even 
adhered  to  it  strictly  as  far  as  it  went.  After  oonvicting 
Mr.  Dyson  of  flriviuK  a  false  quotation  from  the  Journals, 
and  having  explained  the  purpose  which  that  contemp- 
tible fraudwas  intended  to  answer,  he  proceeds  to  state 
the  vote  itself  by  which  Mr.  Walpole's  supposed  incapa- 
city was  declared,  viz.,  "  Kesolvea,  that  Robert  Walpole, 
esq.,  havingr  been  this  session  of  parliament  committed  a 
prisoner  to  the  Tower,  and  expelled  this  house  for  a  hlgrb 
breach  of  trust  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  and  notori- 
ous corruption  when  secretary  at  war,  was  and  is  in- 
capable of  t)elnjf  elected  a  member  to  serve  in  this  pres- 
ent parliament;"  and  then  observes,  that,  from  the 
terms  of  the  vote,  we  liave  no  right  to  annex  the  incapaci- 
tation to  the  txpuliion  only  ;  for  that,  as  the  proposition 
stands.  It  must  arise  equany  from  the  expulsion  and  the 
commitment  to  the  Tower  I  believe,  sir,  no  man,  who 
knows  anything  of  dialectics,  or  who  understands  Bng> 
Iish„  win  dispute  the  truth  and  fairness  of  this  constnio- 
tion.  But  Junius  has  a  great  authority  to  support  him, 
which,  to  spealE  with  the  dulce  of  Grafton,  I  accldentalW 
met  with  this  morning  in  the  course  of  my  reading.  It 
contains  an  admonition,  which  cannot  be  repeated  too 
often.  Lord  Sommers,  in  his  excellent  tract  upon  the 
Rights  of  the  People,  after  reciting  the  votes  of  the  con- 
vention of  the  28th  of  January,  1688.  viz. :  ^*  That  king 
James  the  Second,  having  endeavored  to  subvert  the  con- 
stitution of  this  kingdom,  by  breaking  the  original  con- 
tract between  king  and  people,  and,  by  the  advice  of 
Jesuits,  and  other  wicked  persons,  having  violated  the 
fundamental  laws,  and  having  withdrawn  himself  out  of 
this  kingdom,  hath  abdicated  the  government."  etc.— 
makes  this  observation  upon  it :  "  The  word  (wdicated 
relates  to  oK  the  clauses  foregoing,  as  well  as  to  his 
deserting  the  kingdom,  or  else  they  would  have  been 
wtiolly  in  vain."  And  that  there  might  be  no  pretence 
for  confirming  the  aX)dieation  merely  to  the  wiiharawing^ 
lord  Sommers*  father  observes.  That  king  James,  by 
nfuting  to  govern  us  according  to  that  law  by  whicJi  he 
had  the  crown,  did  impliedly  renounce  his  title  to  it. 

Juniu»'8  construction  of  the  vote  against  Mr.  Walpole  be 
now  admitted  (and,  indeed,  I  cannot  comprehend  how  it 
can  honestly  be  disputed)  the  advocates  of  the  house  of 
commons  must  either  give  up  their  precedent  entirely, 
or  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  one  of  the 
grossest  absurdities  imaginable,  viz. :  **  That  a  commit- 
ment to  the  Tower  is  a  constituent  part  of,  and  con- 
tributes half  at  least  to  the  incapacitation  of  the  person 
who  suffers  it. 

I  need  not  make  you  any  excuse  for  endeavoring  to 
keep  alive  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  decision  of 
the  Middlesex  election.  The  more  I  consider  it.  the  more 
I  am  convinced,  that,  as  a /act.  it  is  indeed  highly  in- 
jurious to  the  rights  or  the  people;  but  that,  as  a  prece- 
dent, it  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  that  ever  was  es- 
tablished against  those  who  are  to  come  after  us.  Yet,  I 
am  so  far  a  moderate  man,  that  I  verily  believe  the 
majority  of  the  house  of  commons,  when  they  passed  this 
dangerous  vote,  *nelther  understood  the  question,  or 
knew  the  consequence  of  what  they  were  doing.  Their 
motives  were  rather  despicable  than  criminal,  in  the  ex- 
treme. One  effect  they  certainly  did  not  foresee.  They 
are  now  reduced  to  such  a  situation,  that  if  a  member 
of  the  present  bouse  of  commons  were  to  conduct  himself 
ever  so  improperly,  and.  In  reality,  deserve  to  be  sent 
back  to  his  constituents  with  a  mark  of  disgrace,  they 
would  not  dare  to  expel  him  ;  because  they  know  that 
the  people,  in  order  to  try  again  the  great  question  of 
right,  or  to  thwart  an  odious  house  of  commons,  would 
probably  overlook  his  immediate  unworthiness,  and  re- 


of  a  public  office,  was,  and  ought  to  be,  incapable  of 
sitting  in  the  same  parliament.  Far  ft-om  attempt- 
ing to  invalidate  that  vote,  I  should  have  wished  that 
the  incapacity  declared  by  it  could  legally  have  bee^ 
continued  for  ever. 

Now,  sir,  observe  how  forcibly  the  argument  re- 
turns. The  house  of  commons,  upon  the  Sice  of  their 
proceedings,  had  the  strongest  motives  to  declare 
Mr.  Walpole  incapable  of  being  re-elected.  They 
thought  such  a  man  unworthy  to  sit  among  them. 
To  &at  point  they  proceeded,  and  no  ikrther;  for 
they  respected  the  rights  of  the  people,  while  they 
asserted  their  own.  They  did  not  infer,  from  Mr. 
Walpole's  incapacity,  that  his  opponent  was  duly 
elected ;  on  the  contrary,  they  declared  Mr.  Taylor 
"  not  duly  elected,"  and  the  election  itself  void. 

Such,  however,  is  the  precedent  which  my  honest 
friend  assnres  us  is  strictly  in  point,  to  prove,  that  ex- 
pulsion of  itself  creates  an  incapacity  of  being  elected. 
If  it  had  been  so,  the  present  house  of  commons 
should  at  least  have  followed  strictly  the  example 
before  them,  and  should  have  stated  to  us,  in  the 
same  vote,  the  crimes  for  which  they  expelled  Mr. 
Wilkes :  whereas  they  resolve  simply,  that,  "having 
been  expelled,  he  was  and  is  incapable."  In  ihJB 
proceeding,  I  am  authorized  to  affirm,  they  have 
neither  statute,  nor  custom,  nor  reason^  nor  one 
single  precedent  to  support  them.  On  the  other  side, 
there  is,  indeed,  a  precedent  so  strongly  in  point, 
that  all  the  enchanted  castles  of  ministerial  magic 
fall  before  it.  In  the  year  1698  (a  period  which  the 
rankest  Tory  dares  not  except  against)  Mr.  Wollas- 
ton  was  expelled,  re-elected,  and  admitted  to  take 
his  seat  in  the  same  parliament.  The  ministry  have 
precluded  themselves  from  all  objections  drawn  frx)m 
the  cause  of  his  expulsion ;  tor  they  affirm  absolutely, 
that  expulsion,  of  itself,  creates  the  disability. 
Now,  sir,  let  sophistry  evade,  let  falsehood  assert,  and 
impudence  deny ;  here  stands  the  precedent :  a  land- 
mark to  direct  us  through  a  troubled  sea  of  contro- 
versy, conspicuous  and  unremoved. 

I  have  dwelt  t^e  longer  upon  the  discussion  of  this 
point,  because,  in  my  opinion,  it  comprehends  the 
whole  question.  The  rest  is  unworthy  of  notice. 
We  are  inquiring  whether  incapacity  be,  or  be  not, 
created  by  expulsion.  In  the  cases  of  Bedford  and 
Maiden,  the  incapacity  of  the  persons  returned  was 
matter  of  public  notoriety,  for  it  was  created  by  act 
of  parliament  But  really,  sir,  my  honest  friend's 
suppositions  are  as  unfavorable  to  him  as  his  iacts. 
He  well  knows  that  the  clergy,  besides  that  they  are 
represented  in  common  with  their  fellow  subjects, 
have  also  a  separate  parliament  of  their  own ;  that 
their  incapacity  to  sit  in  the  house  of  commons  has 
been  confirmed  by  repeated  decisions  of  that  house ; 
and  that  the  law  of  parliament,  declared  by  those 
decisions,  has  been,  for  abo'^e  two  centuries,  notorious 
and  undisputed.  The  author  is  certainly  at  liberty 
to  fancy  cases,  and  make  whatever  comparisons  he 
thinks  proper :  his  suppositions  still  continue  as  dis- 
tant from  fact  as  his  wild  discourses  are  from  solid 
argument. 

The  oondnsion  of  his  book  is  candid  to  an  extreme. 
He  offers  to  grant  me  ^U  I  desire.  He  thinks  he 
may  safely  admit,  that  the  case  of  Mr.  Walpole 
makes  directly  •against  him ;  for  it  seems  he  has  one 
grand  solution  in  petto  for  all  difficulties.    "  If  (says 

turn  the  same  person  to  parliament  But  in  time,  the 
precedent  will  gain  strength  ;  a  future  house  of  commons 
will  have  no  such  apprehensions  ;  consequently,  will  not 
scruple  to  follow  a  precedont  which  they  did  not  e8tal>> 
lisb.  The  miser  himself  seldom  lives  to  enjoy  the  fruit 
of  his  extortion,  but  his  heir  succeeds  to  him  of  course, 
and  takes  possession  without  censure.  No  man  expeda 
him  to  make  restitution  ;  and,  no  matter  for  his  title,  he 

lives  quietly*upon  the  estate.  
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he)  I  were  to  allow  M  this,  it  will  oniy  prove  that 
the  law  of  election  was  different  in  queen  Anne's 
time  from  what  it  is  at  present" 

Xhis,  indeed,  is  more  than  I  expected.  The  prin- 
ciple, I  know,  has  been  maintained  in  fact ;  but  I 
never  expected  to  see  it  so  formally  declared.  What 
can  he  mean  ?  Does  he  assume  this  language  to 
satisfy  the  doubts  of  the  people,  or  does  he  mean  to 
rouse  their  indignation?  Are  the  ministry  daring 
enough  to  affirm,  that  the  house  of  commons  have  a 
right  to  make  and  unmake  the  law  of  parliament,  at 
their  pleasure  ?  Does  the  law  of  parliament,  which 
we  are  often  told  is  the  law  of  the  land,  does  the 
*  common  right  of  every  subject  of  the  realm,  depend 
upon  an  arbitrary,  capricious  vote  of  one  branch  of 
the  legislature  ?  The  voice  of  truth  and  reason  must 
be  silent. 

The  ministry  tell  us  plainly,  that  this  is  no  longer 

a  question  of  right,  but  of  power  and  force  alone. 
What  was  law  yesterday  is  not  law  to-day :  and 
now,  it  seems,  we  have  no  better  rule  to  live  by,  than 
the  temporary  discretion  and  fluctuating  iittegrity  of 
the  house  of  commons. 

Professions  of  patriotism  are  become  stale  and 
ridiculous.  For  my  own  part,  I  claim  no  merit  from 
endeavoring  to  do  a  service  to  my  fellow-subjects. 
I  have  doAe  it  to  the  best  of  my  understanding :  and, 
without  looking  for  the  approbation  of  other  men, 
my  conscience^  is  satisfied.  What  remains  to  be  done, 
concerns  the 'collective  body  of  the  people.  They 
are  now  to  determine  for  themselves,  whether  they 
will  firmly  and  constitutionally  assert  their  rights, 
or  maJ^e  an  humble,  slavish  surrender  of  them  at  the 
feet  of  the  ministry.  To  a  generous  mind  there  can- 
not be  a  doubt  We  owe  it  to  our  ancestors,  to  pre- 
serve entire  those  rights  which  they  have  delivered 
to  our  care  We  owe  it  to  our  posterity,  not  to  suffer 
their  dearest  inheritance  to  be  destroyed.  But,  if  it 
were  possible  for  us  to  be  insensible  of  these  sacred 
claims,  there  is  yet  an  obligation  binding  upon  our- 
selves, from  which  nothing  can  acquit  us ;  a  personal 
interest,  which  we  cannot  surrender.  To  alienate 
even  our  own  rights,  would  be  a  crime  as  much  more 
enormous  than  suicide,  as  a  life  of  civil  security  and 
freedom  is  superior  to  a  bare  existence :  and  if  life 
be  the  bounty  ot  Heaven,  we  scornfully  reject  the 
noblest  part  of  the  gift,  if  we  consent  to  surrender 
that  certain  rule  of  living,  without  which  the  condi- 
tion of  human  nature  is  not  only  miserable  but  con- 
temptible, JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XXI. 

To  THS  Printkr  of  thk  Pubuo  advsbtibbr. 

SIR,  Auflrast22,1760. 

I  must  beg  of  you  to  print  a  few  lines  in  expla- 
nation of  some  passages  of  my  lost  letter,  which,  I 
see,  have  been  misunderstood. 

1.  When  I  said  that  the  house  of  commons  never 
meant  to  found  Mr.  Walpole's  incapacity  on  his  ex- 
pulsion only,  I  meant  no  more  than  to  deny  the 
general  proposition,  that  expulsion  alone  creates  the 
incapacity.  If  there  be  any  thing  ambiguous  in  the 
expression,  I  beg  leave  to  explain  it,  by  saying,  that, 
in  my  opinion,  expulsion  neither  creates  nor  in  any 
part  contributes  to  create  the  incapacity  in  question. 

2.  I  carefully  avoided  entering  into  the  merits  of 
Mr.  Walpole's  case.  I  did  not  inquire  whether  the 
house  of  commons  acted  justly,  or  whether  they 
truly  declared  the  law  of  parliament  My  remarks 
went  only  to  their  apparent  meaning  and  intention, 
as  it  stands  declared  in  their  own  resolution. 

3.  I  never  meant  to  affirm,  that  a  coipmitment  to 
the  Tower  created  a  disqualification.    On  the  con- 


trary, I  considered  that  idea  as  an  absurdity,  into 
which  the  ministry  must  inevitably  fall  if  they  rea- 
soned right  upon  their  own  principles. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Wollaston  speaks  for  itself.  The 
ministry  assert,  that  expulsion  alone  creates  an  abso- 
lute, complete  incapacity  to  be  re-elected  to  ait  in 
the  same  parliament  This  proposition  they  have 
uniformly  maintained,  without  any  condition  or 
modification  whatsoever.  Mr.  Wollaston  was  ex- 
pelled, re-elected,  and  admitted  to  take  his  seal  in 
the  same  parliament.  I  leave  it  to  the  public  to  de- 
termine, whether  this  be  plain  matter  of  fact,  or  mere 
nonsense  or  declamation. 

jUNiua 


LETTER  XXII 

To  THB  PRINTBR  OF  THE   PUBUO  Al>TKRTiaXli. 

SIB,  September  4,  ITBH 

Argument  against  Fact ;  or,  a  new  System  of  Po- 
litical Logic,  by  which  the  ministry  have  demon- 
strated, to  the  satisfaction  of  their  friends,  that 
expulsion  alone  creates  a  complete  incapacity  to  be 
re-elected,  aliaSj  That  a  subject  of  this  rohlm  may  be 
robbed  of  his  common  right  by  a  vote  of  the  honseof 
commons. 

FIBST  FACT 


Mr.  WoUasUmy  in  1698,  unu  expeOed,  re-HeeUd, 
admitted  to  take  hi8  seat. 

ARGUMENT. 


As  this  cannot  be  conveniently  reconciled  with  om 
general  proposition,  it  may  be  necessary  to  sbiit  our 
ground,  and  look  back  to  the  cause  of  Mr.  WoDas- 
ton's  expulsion.  *From  thence  it  will  appear  deariy, 
that,  "  although  he  was  expelled,  he  had  not  rendered 
himself  a  culprit,  too  ignominious  to  sit  in  parlia- 
ment ;  and  that,  having  resigned  his  employment,  he 
was  no  longer  incapacitated  b>  law.''  Vide  Serimm 
Oonsideraiiona,  page  23.  Or  thus :  "  The  honae,  some- 
what tnoceuraie^y,  used  the  word  expeUed;  they  ^onld 
have  called  it  a  tno^ton."  Vide  Mungo^s  Cdse  cwmdend, 
page  11.  Or,  in  short,  if  these  arguments  should  be 
thought  insufficient,  we  may  fieurly  deny  the  fret 
For  example :  "  I  affirm  that  he  was  not  re-elected. 
The  same  Mr.  Wollaston,  who  was  expelled,  was  not 
again  elected.  The  same  individual,  if  you  pleaae, 
walked  into  the  house,  and  took  his  seat  there;  hot 
the  same  person,  in  law,  was  not  admitted  a  member 
of  that  parliament  from  which  he  had  been  dm- 
carded."     Vide  Letter  to  Junius,  page  12. 

SKCOND  FACT. 


Mr,  WaJlpole,  having  been  committed  to  the  Tbwer, 
expeUedyfoT  a  high  breach  of  trusty  and  notorioms 
rupUon  in  a  public  office,  was  declared  incapable^  eic 

ARGUMENT. 


From  the  terms  of  this  vote,  nothing  can  be 
evident,  than  that  the  house  of  commona  meant  fee 
fix  the  incapacity  upon  the  punishment,  and  not  npon 
the  crime ;  but,  lest  it  should  appear  in  a  diiTcreiil 
light  to  weak,  uninformed  persons,  it  may  be  advisa- 
ble to  gut  the  resolution,  and  give  it  to  the  public 
with  all  possible  solemnity,  in  the  following  tenD& 
viz.:  "  Reived,  that  Robert  Walpole,  esq.,  having 
baen  that  session  of  parliament  expelled  the  home, 
was  and  is  incapable  of  being  elected  a  member  fee 
serve  in  that  present  parliament."     Vide  Jfaafo,  «e 
the  Use  of  QuotaOoHS,  page  U. 
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N.  Bl  The  author  of  the  answer  to  s&s  William 
HeredUh  seems  to  have  made  use  of  Mungo's  quota- 
tion :  for,  in  page  18,  he  assures  us,  "  That  the  declar- 
atory vote  of  the  17th  of  Fehruary,  1709,  was,  indeed, 
a  literal  copy  of  the  resolution  of  the  house  in  Mr. 
Waliwle's  case." 

THIRD  FACT. 

HU  opponent,  Mr.  Taylor^  having  the  amallest  num- 
ber of  votes  at  the  next  election,  toas  declared  not  duly 
elected. 

ABOUMENT. 

This  fact  we  consider  as  directly  in  point,  to  prove, 
that  Mr.  Luttrell  ought  to  be  the  sitting  member,  for 
the  following  reasons:  "  The  burgesses  of  Lynn  could 
draw  no  other  inference  from  this  resolution  but  this; 
that,  at  a  future  election,  and  in  case  of  a  similar  re- 
tain, the  house  would  receive  the  same  candidate  as 
duly  elected  whom  they  had  before  rejected."  Vide 
P&tfycript  to  Junius,  page  37.  Or  thus:  "  This,  their 
resolution,  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  what  part  they 
would  have  taken,  if,  upon  a  subsequent  re-election 
of  Mr.  Walpole,  there  had  been  any  other  candidate 
in  competition  with  him :  for  by  their  vote,  they 
C90uld  have  no  other  intention  than  to  admit  such 
other  candidate."  Vide  Mungo^s  Case  considered,  page 
39.  Or,  take  it  in  this  light :  the  burgesses  of  Lynn 
having,  in  defiance  of  the  house,  retorted  upon  them 
a  person  whom  they  had  branded  with  the  most  igno- 
minious marks  of  their  displeasure,  were  thereby  so 
well  entitled  to  favor  and  indulgence,  that  the  house 
oouiddo  no  less  than  rob  Mr.  Taylor  of  a  right  legally 
▼ested  in  him,  in  order  that  the  burgesses  might  be 
apprised  of  the  law  of  parliament;  which  law  the 
bouse  took  a  very  direct  way  of  explaining  to  them, 
by  resolving  that  the  candidate  with'the  fewest  votes 
was  not  duly  elected :  "  And  was  not  this  much  more 
equitable,  more  in  the  spirit  of  that  equal  and  sub- 
stantial justice  which  is  the  end  of  all  law,  than  it 
they  had  violently  adhered  to  the  strict  maxims  of 
law  ?  "  Vide  Serious  Considerations,  pages  33  and  34. 
•*  And  if  the  present  hoose  of  commons  had  chosen 
to  follow  the  spirit  of  this  resolution,  they  would  have 
received  and  established  the  candidate  with  the  few- 
est votes."     Vide  Answer  to  sir  W.  M.,  page  18. 

Permit  me  now,  sir,  to  show  you,  that  the  worthy 
Dr.  Blackstone  sometimes  contradicts  the  ministry, 
as  well  as  himself.  The  speech  without  doors  asserts, 
page  9th,  "That  the  legal  effect  of  an  incapacity, 
founded  on  a  judicial  determination  of  a  competent 
court,  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  an  incapacity 
created  by  an  act  of  parliament."  Now  for  the  doc- 
tor. "The  law,  and  the  opinion  of  the  judge,  are  not 
always  convertible  terms,  or  one  and  the  same  thing ; 
since  it  sometimes  may  happen,  that  the  judge  may 
mistake  the  law."    Commentaries,  vol.  i,  p.  71. 

The  answer  to  sir  W.  M.  asserts,  page  23,  "That 
the  returning  officer  is  not  a  judicial,  but  a  purely 
ministerial  officer.  His  return  is  no  judicial  act." 
At  'em  again  doctor.  The  sheriff,  in  his  judicial  cap- 
acity, is  to  hear  and  determine  causes  of  forty  shil- 
lings' value,  and  under,  in  his  county  court.  He  has 
also  a  judicial  power  in  divers  other  civil  cases.  He 
is  likewise  to  decide  the  elections  of  knights  of  the 
ahire  (subject  to  the  control  ofthe  house  of  commons,) 
to  judge  ofthe  qualification  of  voters,  and  to  return 
such  as  he  shall  determine  to  be  duly  elected. "  Vide 
Ommefdaries,  vol.  i.  p.  332.  ,     -    x 

What  conclusion  shall  we  draw  from  such  tacts, 
and  such  arguments, such  contradictions?  I  cannot 
expressmy  opinion  of  the  present  ministry  more  ex- 
actly than  in  the  words  of  sir  Richard  Steele,  Th^t 
we  arc  governed  by  a  set  of  drivellers,  whose  fouy 


takes  away  all  dignity  teom  distress,  and  makes 
even  calamity  ridiculoua" 

PHILO  JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XXIIL 

To  HIS  OaACB  THK  DUKB  OF  BEDFORD. 

MT  LORD,  September  19, 1700. 

You  are  so  little  accustomed  to  receive  any 
marks  of  respect  or  esteem  from  the  public,  that  if, 
in  the  following  lines,  a  compliment  or  expression  of 
applause  should  escape  me,  I  fear  you  would  consider 
it  as  a  mockery  of  your  established  character, 
and,  perhaps  an  insult  to  your  undeistanding. 
You  have  nice  feelings  my  lord,  if  we  may  judge 
from  your  resentments.  Cautious,  therefore,  of  giv- 
ing offense,  where  you  have  so  little  deserved  it,  I 
shall  leave  the  illustration  of  your  virtues  to  other 
hands.  Your  friends  have  a  privilege  to  play  upon 
the  easiness  of  your  temper,  or,  possibly,  they  are 
better  acquainted  with  your  good  qualities  than  I 
am.  Yon  have  done  good  by  stealth.  The  rest  is 
upon  record.  You  have  still  left  ample  room  for 
speculation,  when  panegyric  is  exhausted. 

You  are,  indeed,  a  very  considerable  man.  The 
highest  rank,  asplendid  fortune,  and  a  name,  glorious, 
till  it  was  yours,  were  sufficient  to  have  supported 
you  with  meaner  abilities  than  I  think  you  possess. 
From  the  first,  you  derive  a  constitutional  claim  to 
resi>ect ;  from  the  second,  a  natural  extensive  author- 
ity ;  the  last  created  a  partial  expectation  of  heredit- 
ary virtues.  The  use  you  have  made  of  these  un- 
common advantages  might  have  been  more  honor- 
able to  yourself,  but  could  not  be  more  instructive  to 
mankind.  We  may  trace  it  in  the  veneration  of  your 
country,  the  choice  of  your  friends,  and  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  every  sanguine  hope  which  the  public 
might  have  coiaceived  from  the  illustrious  name  of 
Russell. 

The  eminence  of  your  station  gave  you  a  command- 
ing prospect  of  your  duty.  The  read  which  led  to 
honor  was  open  to  your  view.  You  could  not  lose  it 
by  mistake,  and  you  had  no  temptation  to  depart 
from  it  by  design.  Compare  the  natural  dignity  and 
importfuice  of  &e  highest  peer  of  England :  the  noble 
independence  which  he  might  have  maintained  in 
parliament ;  and  the  real  interest  and  respect  which  he 
might  have  acquired,  not  only  in  parliament,  hut 
through  the  whole  kingdom :  compare  these  glorious 
distinctions,  with  the  ambition  of  holding  a  share  in 
government,  the  emoluments  of  a  place,  the  sale  of  a 
borough,  or  the  purehaae  of  a  corporation ;  and  thoufj^ 
you  may  not  regret  the  virtues  which  create  respect, 
you  may  see  with  anguish  how  much  real  importance 
and  authority  you  have  lost.  Consider  the  character 
of  an  independent,  virtuous  duke  of  Bedford ;  imag- 
ine what  he  might  be  in  this  country :  then  reflect 
one  moment  upon  what  you  are.  If  it  be  possible 
for  me  to  withdraw  my  attention  from  the  fact,  I  will 
tell  you  in  theory  what  such  a  man  might  be. 

Conscious  of  his  own  weight  and  importance,  his 
conduct  in  parliament  would  be  directed  by  nothing 
but  the  constitutional  duty  of  a  peer.  He  would  con- 
sider himself  as  a  guardian  of  the  laws.  "Willing  to 
support  the  just  measures  of  government,  bnt  deter- 
mined to  observe  the  conduct  of  a  minister  with  sus- 
picion, he  would  oppose  the  violence  of  faction  w'ith 
as  much  firmness  as  the  encroachments  of  prerogative. 

He  would  be  as  little  capable  of  bargaining  with 
the  minister  for  places  for  himself  or  his  dependents, 
as  of  descending  to  mix  himself  in  the  intrigues  of 
opposition-  Whenever  an  important  question  called 
for  his  opinion  in  parliament,  he  would  be  heard  by 
the  most  profligate  minister  with  deference  and  re- 
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specU  His  authority  would  either  sanction  or  dis- 
grace the  measures  of  government.  The  people 
would  look  up  to  him  as  to  their  protector ;  aud  a 
virtuous  prince  would  have  one  honest  man  in  his 
dominions,  in  whose  integrity  and  judgment  he 
might  safely  confine.  If  it  should  be  the  will  of 
Providence  to  afflict'^  him  with  a  domestic  misfor- 
tune, he  would  submit  to  the  stroke  with  feeling,  but 
not  without  dignity.  He  would  consider  the.  people 
as  his  children,  and  receive  a  generous  heartfelt  con- 
solation, in  the  sympathizing  tears  and  blessings  of 
his  country. 

Your  grace  may  probably  discover  something  more- 
intelligible  in  the  negative  part  of  this  illustrious  i 
character.    The  man  I  have  described  would  never  | 
prostitute  his  dignity  in  parliament,  by  an  indecent 
violence,  either  in  opposing  or  defending  a  minister. 
He  would  not  at  one  moment  raucorously  persecute, 
at  another    basely   cringe  to,  the    favorite    of   his 
sovereign.    After  outraging  the  royal  dignity  with 
peremptory  conditions,  little  short  of  menace  and 
hostility,  he  would  never  descend  to -the  humility  of 
soliciting  an  interviewf  with  the  favorite,  and  of 
offering  to  recover,  at  any  price,  the  honor  of  his 
friendship.    Though  deceived,  perhaps,  in  his  youth, 
he  would  not,  through  the  course  of  a  long  life,  have 
invariably  chosen  his  friends  from  among  the  most 
profligate  of  mankind.    His  own  honor  would  have 
forbidden  him  from  mixing  his  private  pleasures  or 
conversation  with  jockeys,  gamesters,  blasphemers, 
gladiators,  or  buffoons.    He  would  then  have  never 
felt,  much  less  would  he  have  submitted  to,  the  dis- 
honest necessity  of  engaging  in  the  interests  and 
intrigues  of  hisdeprndents;  of  supplying  their  vices, 
or  relieving  their  beggary,  at  the  expense  of  his 
country.    He  would  not  have  betrayed  such  igno- 
rance, or  such  conteiipt,  of  the  constitution,  as  openly 
to  avow,  in  a  court  of  justice,  the  purchaset  and  sale 
of  a  borough.    He  would  not  have  thought  it  con- 
sistent with  his  rank  in  the  state,  or  even  with  his 
personal  importance,  to  be  the  little  tyrant  of  a  little 
corporation.*    He  would  never  have  been  insulted 
with  virtues  which  he  had  labored  to  extinguish ; 
nor   suffered  the   disgrace  of  a  mortifying   defeat, 
which  has  made  him  ridiculous  and  contemptible 
even  to  the  few  by  whom  he  was  not  detested.    I 
reverence  the  afflictions  of  a  good  man ;  his  sorrows 
are  sacred.    But  how  can  we  take  part  in  the  dis- 
tresses  of  a   man  whom   we   can  neither  love  or 
esteem :  or  feel  for  a  calamity  of  which  he  himself  is 
insensible  ?    Where  was  the  father's  heart,  when  he 
could  look  for,  or  find,  an  immediate  consolation  for 
the  loss  of  an  only  son,  in  consultations  and  bargains 
for  a  place  at  court,  and  even  in  the  misery  of  ballot- 
ing at  the  India  House  ? 

Admitting,  then,  that  yon  have  mistaken  or  de- 
serted those  honorable  principles  which  ought  to 
have  directed  your  conduct ;  admitting  that  you  have 
as  little  claim  to  private  affection  as  to  public  esteem, 
let  us  see  with  what  abilities,  with  what  degree  of 

*  The  duke  had  lately  lost  his  only  son  by  a  fall  from 
his  horse.  / 

t  At  this  Interview,  which  passed  at  the  house  of  the 
late  lord  Efflintoune,  lord  Bute  told  the  duke,  that  he  was 
determined  never  to  have  any  connection  with  a  man  who 
had  so  basely  betrayed  him. 

*  In  an  answer  in  chancery,  in  a  suit  against  hlra  to  re- 
cover a  larg«  sum,  paid  him  by  a  person  whom  be  had 
undertaken  to  return  to  parliament  for  one  of  his  grace's 
boroughs,  he  was  compelled  to  repay  the  money. 

*  Of  Bedford,  where  the  tyrant  was  held  in  such  con- 
tempt and  detestation,  that,  in  order  to  deliver  them- 
selves from  him.  they  admitted  a  great  number  of 
strangers  to  the  freedom.  To  make  his  defeat  truly 
ridiculous,  he  tried  his  whole  strength  against  Mr.  Home, 
and  was  beaten  upon  his  own  ground. 


judgment,  you  have  carried  yonr  own  system  into  ex. 
ecution.  ^  A  great  man,  in  the  success,  and  ^veo  u 
the  magnitude,  of  his  crimes,  finds  a  rescue  from  ouh 
tempt  Your  grace  is  every  way  unfortunate.  Yet 
I  will  not  look  back  to  those  ridiculous  scenes,  br 
which,  in  your  earlier  day.s,  you  thought  it  an  hoiwr 
to  be  distinguished  ;*  the  recorded  stripes,  the  pnblk 
infamy,  your  own  sufferings,  or  Mr.  Rigby's  fortilnde. 
These  events  undoubtedly  left  an  impref^sion.  thongh 
not  upon  your  mind.  To  such  a  mind,  it  may,  pn- 
haps,  be  a  pleasure  to  reflect,  that  there  is  hanlly  a 
corner  of  any  of  his  majesty's  kingdoms,  exoepi 
France,  in  which,  at  one  time  or  other,  your  valuaWe 
life  has  not  been  in  danger.  Amiable  man  !  we  fee 
and  acknowledge  the  protection  of  Providenee,  bv 
which  you  have  ^so  often  escaped  the  personal  detesi- 
ation  of  your  fellow  subjects,  and  are  still  reserved 
for  the  public  justice  ot  your  country. 

Your  history  begins  to  be  important  at  that  anspi- 
ctous  period,  at  which  you  were  deputed  to  represent 
the  earl  of  Bute  at  the  court  of  Versailles.  It  mt 
an  honorable  ofiice,  and  executed  with  the  same 
spirit  with  which  it  was  accepted.  Your  patroiB 
wanted  an  ambassador  who  would  submit  to  nuke 
concessions,  without  daring  to  insist  upon  any  hooor- 
able  condition  for  his  sovereign.  Their  business  re- 
quired a  man  who  had  as  little  feeling  for  his  ova 
dignity,  as  for  the  welfare  of  his  country-  and  they 
found  him  in  the  first  rank  of  the  nobility.  Belle- 
isle,  Goree,  Gnadaloupe,  St.  Lucia,  Martinique,  The 
Fishery,  and  the  Havana,  are  glorious  monumentfiof 
your  grace's  talents  for  negotiation.  My  lord,  we  are 
too  well  acquainted  with  your  pecuniary  character, 
to  think  it  possible  that  eo  many  public  sacrificcv 
should  have  been  made  without  some  private  cob- 
pensations.  Your  conduct  carries  with  it  an  iDteraal 
evidence,  beyond  all  the  legal  proofs  of  a  court  of 
justice.  Even  tlie  callous  pride  of  lord  EgremiOBt 
was  alarmed.f  He  saw  and  felt  his  own  dishonor  is 
corresponding  with  you :  and  there  certainly  was  a 
moment  at  which  he  meant  to  have  resisled.  had  not 
a  fatal  lethargy  prevailed  over  his  faculties,  and  cir- 
ried  all  sense  and  memory  away  with  it. 

I  will  not  pretend  to  ppecily  the  secret  terms  cm 
which  you  were  invited  to  support^  an  stlminiFtrs- 
tion  which  lord  Bute  pretended  to  leave  in  full  pos- 
session of  their  ministerial  authority,  and  perfectly 
masters  of  themselves.  He  Was  not  of  a  temper  to 
relinquish  power,  though  he  retired  from  employ- 
ment. Stipulations  were  certainly  made  betweei 
your  grace  and  him,  and  certainly  violated.  After 
two  years'  submission  you  thought  you  had  collected 
strength  enough  to  control  his  influence,  and  that  it 
was  your  turn  to  be  a  tyrant^  because  yon  had  been  a 
slave.  When  you  found  yourself  mistaken  in  yonr 
opinion  of  your  gracious  master's  firmness,  disap- 
pointment got  the  better  of  all  your  humble  discre- 
tion, and  carried  you  to  an  excess  of  outrage  to  his 
person,  as  distant  from  true  spirit,  as  Arom  all  deceoer 

•Mr.  Heston  Humphrey,  a  country  attorney,  hone- 
whipped  the  duke,  with  equal  justice,  severity,  and  p«j 
severance,  on  the  course  at  Litchfield.  Kigby  and  wn 
Trentham  wore  also  cudgelled  in  a  most  ezemplaiy  man- 
ner. This  gave  rise  to  the  f ol  lowing  stoiy ;  **  When  tw 
late  king  heard  that  sir  Edward  Hawke  had  given  tfee 
French  a  drubbing,  his  majesty,  who  had  never  received 
that  kind  of  chastisement  was  pleased  to  ask  lordOw*' 
terfleld  the  meaning  of  the  word.—**  Sir,"  sa^'s  lord  Oi^ 
terfleld,  **the  meaning  of  the  word— But  here  comes  the 
duke  of  Bedford,  who  is  better  able  to  explain  it  toywir 
majesty  than  I  am." 

+This  man,  notwithstanding  his  pride  and  Tory  wind- 
pies,  had  some  English  stuff  in  him.  Upon  an  offlclal  let- 
ter he  wrote  to  the  duke  of  Bedford,  the  duke  desired  to 
be  recalled,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  Uiatiora 
Bute  could  appease  him. 

t  Mr.  OrenvfUe,  lord  Halifax,  and  lord  Egremont 
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and  respect*  After  robbing  him  of  the  rights  of  a 
king,  you  would  not  permit  him  to  preserve  the 
honor  of  a  gentleman.  It  was  then  lord  Weymouth 
was  nominated  to  Ireland,  and  despatched  (we  well 
remember  with  what  indecent  hurry)  to  plunder  the 
treasury  of  the  first  fruits  of  an  employment,  which 
you  well  knew  he  was  never  to  execute.! 

This  sudden  declaration  of  war  against  the  favor- 
ite, might  have  given  you  a  momentary  merit  with 
the  public,  if  it  had  either  been  adopted  upon  princi- 
ple, or  maintained  with  resolution.  Without  looking 
back  to  all  your  former  servility,  we  need  only  ob- 
serve your  subsequent  conduct,  to  see  upon  what  mo- 
tives you  acted.  Apparently  united  with  Mr.  Gren- 
ville,  you  waited  until  lord  Rockingham's  feeble 
administration  should  dissolve  in  its  own  weakness. 
The  moment  their  dismission  was  suspected,  the 
moment  you  perceived  that  another  system  was 
adopted  in  the  closet,  you  thought  it  no  disgrace  to 
return  to  your  former  dependence,  and  solicit  once 
more  the  friendship  ot  lord  Bute.  You  begged  an 
interview,  at  which  he  had  spirit  enough  to  treat  you 
with  contempt. 

It  would  now  be  of  little  use  to  poiAt  out  by  what 
a  train  of  weak,  ii\judicious  measures,  it  became  nec- 
essary, or  was  thought  so,  to  call  you  back  to  a  share 
in  the  administration.]:  The  friends,  whom  you  did 
not  in  the  last  instance  desert,  were  not  of  a  character 
to  add  strength  or  credit  to  government :  and,  at  that 
time,  your  alliance  with  the  duke  of  Grafton,  was,  I 
presume,  hardly  foreseen.  We  must  look  for  other 
stipulations  to  account  for  that  sudden  resolution  of 
the  closet,  by  which  three  of  your  dependents!  (whose 
characters,  I  think,  cannot  be  less  respected  than  they 
are)  were  advanced  to  offices,  through  which  you 
might  again  control  the  minister,  and  probably  en- 
gross the  whole  direction  of  affaiis. 

The  possession  of  absolute  power  is  now  once  more 
within  your  reach.  The  measures  you  have  taken  to 
obtain  and  confirm  it,  are  too  gross  to  escape  the  eyes 
of  a  discerning,  judicious  prince.  His  palace  is  be- 
sieged; the  lines  of  circumvallation  are  drawing 
Toand  him ;  and,  unless  he  finds  a  resource  in  his  own 
activity,  or  in  the  attachment  of  the  real  friends  of 
his  family,  the  best  of  princes  must  submit  to  the 
confinement  of  a  state  prisoner,  until  your  grace's 
death,  or  some  less  fortunate  event,  shall  raise  the 
«iege.  For  the  present,  you  may  safely  resume  that 
style  of  insult  and  menace,  which  even  a  private  gen- 
Ueman  cannot  submit  to  hear  without  being  con- 
temptible. Mr.  M'Keuzie's  history  is  not  yet  forgot- 
ten ;  and  you  may  find  precedents  enough  of  the 
mode  in  which  an  imperious  subject  may  signify  his 
pleasure  to  his  sovereign.  Where  will  this  gracious 
monarch  look  for  assistance,  when  the  wretched  Graf- 
ton could  forget  his  obligations  to  his  master,  and 
desert  him  for  a  hollow  alliance  with  such  a  man  as 
the  duke  of  Bedford ! 

Let  us  consider  you,  then,  as  arrived  at  the  summit 
of  worldly  greatness ;  let  us  suppose  that  all  your 
plans  of  avarice  and  ambition  are  accomplished,  and 
your  most  sanguine  wishes  gratified,  in  the  fear  as 
well  as  the  hatred  of  the  people ;  can  age  itself  for- 


♦The  ministry  having*  endeavored  to  exclude  the  dow 
a«er  out  of  the  Kegrency  Bill,  the  earl  of  Bute  deter- 


get  that  you  are  now  in  the  last  act  of  li£e  ?  Can 
gray  hairs  make  folly  venerable  ?  And  is  there  no 
period  to  be  reserved  for  meditation  and  retirement  V 
For  shame,  my  lord !  let  it  not  be  recorded  of  you, 
that  the  latest  moments  of  your  life  were  dedicated 
to  the  same  unworthy  pursuits,  the  same  busy  agita- 
tions, in  which  your  youth  and  manhood  were  ex- 
hausted. (Consider  that,  although  you  cannot  disgrace 
your  former  life,  you  are  violating  the  character  t)f 
age,  and  exposing  |^e  impotent  imbecility,  after  you 
have  lost  the  vigor  of  the  passions. 

Your  friends  will  ask,  perhaps,  Wliither  shall  this 
unhappy  old  man  retire  ?  Can  he  remain  in  the  me- 
tropolis, where  his  life  has  been  so  often  threatened, 
and  his  palace  so  often  attacked  ?  If  he  returns  to 
Wobum,  scorn  and  mockery  await  him.  He  must 
create  a  solitude  round  his  estate,  if  he  would  avoid 
the  face  of  reproach  and  derision.  At  Plymcmth,  his 
destruction  would  be  more  than  probable ;  at  Exeter, 
inevitable.  No  honest  Englishman  will  ever  forget 
his  attachment,  nor  any  honest  Scotchman  foigive 
his  treachery,  to  lord  Bute.  At  every  town  he  enters, 
he  must  change  his  liveries  and  name.  Whichever 
way  he  flies,  Uie  hue  and  cry  of  the  country  pursues 
him. 

In  another  kingdom,  indeed,  the  blessings  of  his 
administration  have  been  more  sensibly  felt ;  his  vir- 
tues better  understood  \  or,  at  worst,  they  will  not, 
for  him  alone,*  forget  their  hospitality.  As  well 
might  Fcrrea  have  returned  to  Sicily.  You  have 
twice  escaped,  my  lord ;  beware  of  a  third  experiment. 
The  indignation  of  a  whole  people,  plundered,  in- 
sulted, and  oppressed,  as  they. have  l^en,  will  not 
always  be  disappointed. 

,  It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  shift  the  scene.  You  can 
no  more  fly  from  your  enemies,  than  from  yourself^ 
Persecuted  abroad,  you  look  into  your  own  heart  for 
consolation,  and  find  nothing  but  reproaches  and  des- 
pair. But,  my  lord,  you  may  quit  the  field  of  busi- 
ness, though  not  the  field  of  diuiger,  and  though  you 
cannot  be  safe,  you  may  cease  to  be  ridiculous.  I 
fear  you  have  listened  too  long  to  the  advice  of  those 
pernicious  friends,  with  whose  interests  you  have  sor- 
didly united  your  own,  and  for  whom  you  have  sac- 
rificed every  thing  that  ought  to  be  dear  to  a  man  of 
honor.  They  are  still  base  enough  to  encourage  the 
follies  of  your  age,  as  they  once  did  the  vices  of  your 
youth.  As  little  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  de- 
corum as  with  the  laws  of  morality,  they  will  not 
suffer  you  to  profit  by  experience,  nor  even  to  consult 
the  propriety  of  a  bad  character.  Even  now  they 
tell  you  that  life  is  no  more  than  a  dramatic  scene,  in 
which  the  hero  should  preserve  his  consistency  to  the 
last ;  and  that  as  you  lived  without  virtue,  you  should 
die  without  repentance. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XXIV. 


To  Junius. 

Sm,  September  14, 1700. 

Having  accidentally  seen  a  republication  of  your 

letters,  wherein  you  have  been  pleased  to  assert,  that 

I  had  9old  the  companions  of  my  success,  I  am  again 


mined  to  diamlas  them,    upon  this,  the  duke  of  Bedford    obliged  to  declare  the  said  assertion  to  be  a  most  in 


Jomandea  an  audience  of  the reproached 

hl5ii  1J?**^L"  terms  with  his  duplicity,  baseness,  false- 
S^T^^S?^^^'  f^^  hypocrisy;  repeatedly  gave  him  the 
lie,  and  left  him  In  convulsions. 

+  He  received  throe  thousand  pounds  for  plate  and 
equipage  money. 

JEi22f  ?v®^!l*  Gower  was  appointed  president  of  the 
^??2:  A®  ^^^  ^"^  *»*»  "siJa*  sincerity,  assured  him, 
iSfoM  l^°ff        **°®  happy  moment  since  the  duke  of 
+  Lords  Gower,*  Weymouth,  and  Sandwich. 


famous  and  malicious  falsehood  ;  and  I  again  call  up- 
on you  to  stand  forth,  avow  yourself,  and  prove  the 
charge.  If  yon  can  make  it  out  to  the  satisfaction 
of  any  one  man  in  the  kingdom,  I  will  be  content  to 
be  thought  the  worst  man  in  it;  if  you  do  not,  what 
must  the  nation  think  of  you  ?  Party  has  nothing 
to  do  in  this  affair:  you  have  made  a  personal  attack 
upon  my  honor,  defamed  me  by  a  most  vile  calumny, 
which  might  possibly  have  sunk  into  oblivion,  had 
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not  such  uncommon  pauiB  been  taicen'  to  renew  and 
perpetuate  this  ^caudal,  chiefly  because  it  has  been 
told  in  good  language ;  for  1  give  you  full  credit  for 
your  elegant  diction,  well-turned  periods,  jind  Attic 
wit :  but  wit  is  oftentimes  false,  though  it  may  ap- 
pear brilliant ;  wh^ch  is  exactly  the  case  of  your  whole 
performance.  But,  sir,  I  am  obliged,  in  the  most  se- 
rious manner,  to  accuse  you  of  being  guilty  of  ialsi- 
"^  tics.  You  have  said  the  thing  that  is  not.  To  sup- 
port your  story,  you  have  reoour^  to  the  following 
irresistible  ailment:  *' You  sold  the  companions  of 
your  victory,  because,  wben  the  16th  regiment  was 
given  to  y<m,  you  were  silent.  The  conclusion  is  in- 
evitable.'' I  believe  that  such  deep  and  acute  reas- 
oning could  only  come  from  such  an  extraordinary 
writer  as  Junius.  But,  unfortunately  for  you,  the 
premises,  as  well  as  the  conclusion,  are  absolutely 
false.  Many  applications  have  been  made  to  the 
ministry,  on  the  subject  of  the  Manilla  Tanik>m,  since 
the  time  of  my  being  colonel  of  that  regiment  As  I 
have  for  some  years  quitted  London,  I  was  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  the  honorable  colonel  Monson, 
and  sir  Samuel  Cornish,  to  negotiate  ibr  me.  In  the 
last  autumn,  I  personally  delivered  a  memorial  to 
the  carl  of  iShelbume,  at  his  seat  in  Wiltsbire.  As 
you  have  told  us  of  your  importance,  that  you  are  a 
person  of  rank  and  fortune,  and  above  a  common 
briY)e,  you  may,  in  all  probability,  be  not  unknown 
to  his  lordship,  who  can  satisfy  yon  of  tbe  truth  of 
what  I  say.  But  1  shall  now  take  the  liberty,  sir,  to 
seize  your  battery,  and  turn  it  against  yourself.  If 
your  puerile  and  tinsel  logic  could  carry  the  least 
weight  or  conviction  with  it,  bow  must  you  stand 
affected  by  the  inevitable  conclusion,  as  you  are 
pleased  to  term  it?  According  to  JicmiM,  silence  is 
guilt.  In  many  of  the  public  papers,  you  have  been 
called,  in  the  most  direct  and  ofl'ensive  terms,  a  liar 
and  a  coward.  When  did  you  reply  to  these  foul  ac- 
cusations ?  You  have  been  quite  silent,  quite  chop- 
fallen  :  therefore,  because  you  was  silent,  the  nation 
has  a  right  to  pronounce  you  to  be  both  a  liar  and  a 
coward,  from  your  own  anniment.  But,  sir,  I  will 
give  you  fair  play ;  I  will  afford  you  an  opjportunity 
to  wipe  off  the  first  appellation,  by  desiring  the 
proofs  of  your  charge  against  me.  Produce  them  ! 
to  wipe  off  the  li.st,  produce  yourself.  People  cannot 
bear  any  longer  your  lion's  skin,  and  the  despicable 
imposture  of  the  old  lioman  name  which  you  have 
affected.  For  the  future,  assume  the  name  of  some 
modem*  bravo  and  dark  assassin :  let  your  appella- 
tion have  some  affinity  to  your  practice.  But  if  I 
must  perish,  Juniim^  let  me  perish  in  the  face  of  day: 
be  for  once  a  generous  and  open  enemy.  I  allow  that 
Gothic  appeals  to  cold  iron,  are  no  better  proofe  of  a 
man's  honesty  and  veracity,  than  hot  iron  and  burn- 
ing ploughshares  are  of  female  chastity;  but  a 
soldier's  honor  is  as  delicate  as  a  woman's:  it  must 
not  be  suspected.  You  have  dared  to  throw  more 
than  a  suspicion  upon  mine :  you  cannot  but  know 
the  consequences,  which  even  the  meekness  of  Chris- 
tianity would  pardon  me  for,  after  the  injury  you 
have  done  me. 

WILLIAM  DRAPER. 


LETTER  XXV. 

Hteret  later!  lethalls  arundo. 

To  6nt  WiLiiiiLM  Draper,  Knight  of  ths  Bath. 
SIR,  September  26, 1760. 

After  so  long  an  interval,  I  did  not  expect  to  see 
the  debate  revived  between  us.    My  answer  to  your 

*  Was  Brutus  an  ancient  bravo  and  dark  assassin  ?  Or 
does  Sir  W.  D.  think  it  criminal  to  sUb  a  tyrant  to  the 
heart? 


last  letter  shall  be  short;  for  I  write  to  yon  with  re- 
luctance, and  I  h(^  we  shall  now  conclude  oar  cor- 
respondence forever. 

Had  you  been  originally,  and  without  provocatioB, 
attacked  by  an  anonymous  writer,  you  would  hare 
some  right  to  demand  his  name.  But  in  this  csoae 
you  are  a  volunteer.  You  engaged  in  it  with  the  un- 
premeditated gallantry  of  a  soldier.  You  were  eon- 
tent  to  set  your  name  in  opposition  to  a  man  wbe 
would  probably  continue  in  concealment.  You  ns- 
derstood  the  terms  upon  which  we  were  to  oorre^ranj, 
and  gave  at  least  a  tacit  assent  to  them.  After  vol- 
untarily attacking  me,  under  the  character  of  Junius, 
what  possible  right  have  you  to  know  me  under  any 
other  ?  Will  you  forgive  me  if  I  insinuate  to  yon, 
that  you  foresaw  some  honor  in  the  apparent  ^lit 
of  coming  forward  in  person,  and  that  yoa  were  nol 
quite  indifferent  to  the  display  of  your  literary  qnati- 
£cations. 

You  cannot  but  know,  that  the  republication  of 
my  letters  was  no  more  than  a  catch-penny  contriv- 
ance of  a  printer,  in  which  it  was  impossible  I  shoiikl 
be  concerned,  and  for  which  I  am  no  way  answerable. 
At  the  same  time,  I  wish  you  to  understand,  that  if 
I  do  not  take  the  trouble  of  reprinting  these  paqieii, 
it  is  not  from  any  fear  of  giving  offense  to  sir  Wil- 
liam Draper. 

Your  remarks  upon  a  signature  adoped  merely  Ibr 
distinction,  are  unworthy  of  notice :  but  when  yoa 
tell  me  I  have  submitted  to  be  called  a  liar  and  a 
coward,  I  must  ask  you,  in  my  turn,  whether  yon 
seriously  think  it  any  way  incumbent  on  me  to  take 
notice  of  the  silly  invectives  of  every  simpletim  whe 
writes  in  a  newspaper ;  and  what  opinion  you  would 
have  conceived  of  my  discretion,  if  I  had  snflfered 
myself  to  be  the  dupe  of  so  shallow  an  artifice  ? 

Your  appeal  to  the  sword,  though  oonsisteat 
enough  with  your  late  profession,  will  neither  ptore 
your  innocence,  nor  clear  you  from  suspicion.  Year 
complaints  with  regard  to  the  Manilla  ransom,  were, 
for  a  considerable  time,  a  distress  to  government 
You  were  appointed  (greatly  out  of  your  turn)  ta 
the  command  of  a  regiment ;  and  during  that  ad- 
ministration we  heard  no  more  of  sir  William  Draper. 
The  facts  of  which  I  speak  may,  indeed,  be  variooaly 
accounted  for ;  but  they  are  too  notorious  to  be  de> 
nied ;  snd  I  think  you  might  have  learned,  at  flM 
university,  that  a  fidse  conclusion  is  an  error  in  aigv- 
menty  not  a  breach  of  veracity.  Your  solicitations,  I 
doubt  not,  were  renewed  under  another  adminietia- 
tion.  Admitting  the  fact,  I  fear  an  indifferent  penoQ 
would  only  infer  from  it,  that  experience  had  made 
you  acquainted  with  the  benetits  of  complaining. 
Remember,  sir,  that  you  have  yourself  confe^jsed,  tlod, 
considering  the  critical  situation  of  this  conntrf,  tks 
ministry  are  in  the  right  to  temporize  with  Spcun.  Tim 
confession  reduces  you  to  au  unfortunate  dilemma. 
By  renewing  your  solicitations,  you  must  either 
mean  to  force  your  country  into  a  war  at  a  moat  un- 
seasonable juncture,  or  having  no  view  or  expecta- 
tion of  that  kind,  that  you  look  for  nothii^  bal  a 
private  compensation  to  yourself. 

As  io  me,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  I  should 
be  exposed  to  the  resentment  of  the  worst  and  tJbs 
most  powerful  men  in  this  country,  though  I  miqr  ba 
indifferent  about  yours.  Though  yom  would 
there  are  others  who  would  assassinatti 

But,  after  all,  sir,  where  is  the  injury  ?  You 
me,  that  my  logic  is  puerile  and  tin.sel ;  that  it 
ries  not  the  least  weight  or  conviction ;  that  waj 
premises  are  false,  and  ray  conclusions  absurd.  If 
this  be  a  just  description  of  me,  how  is  it  possible  ftir 
such  a  writer  to  disturb  your  peace  of  mind,  or  !• 
injure  a  character  so  well  established  asyoura?  T9km 
cire,  sir  William,  how  yoa  indulge  this  unruly  teoH 
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Cr,lest  the  world  shoald  suspect  that  eonscf enee 
B  some  share  in  yoar  resentments.  You  have 
moie  to  fear  from  the  treachery  of  yoor  own  passions, 
tliaa  from  any  malevolence  of  min«. 

I  believe,  sir,  yon  will  never  know  me.  A  con- 
sidersblfB  time  mast  certainly  elapse  before  we  are 
peisonally  acqnaluted.  You  need  not,  however,  re- 
gret the  delay,  or  suffer  an  apprehension,  Uiat  any 
length  of  time  can  restore  yon  to  the  Christian  meek- 
sen  of  yonr  temper,  and  disappoint  your  present  in- 
digiiation.  If  I  understand  your  character,  there  is 
hi  your  own  breast  a  repository,  in  which  yonr  re- 
gnitments  may  be  safely  laid  up  for  Aiture  o^ssions, 
ind  preserved  without  the  hazard  of  diminution. 
The  «dia  in  lonfpim  JaeefUj  qua  rtcomdertiy  auctaque 
pnmerety  I  thought  had  only  belonged  to  the  worst 
ehancter  of  antiquity.  The  text  is  in  Tacitus:  you 
know  b^  where  to  look  for  the  commentary. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XXVI. 

A  WOBB  AT  FARTIHO  TO  JUHIVS. 

«SIB,  October  7,  ITtt. 

■Ab  you  have  not  favored  me  with  either  of  the 
explanations  demanded  of  yon,  I  can  have  nothing 
■ore  to  say  to  you  upon  my  own  account  Your 
matj  to  me,  or  tenderness  for  yourself,  has  been 
fery  great  The  public  will  judge  of  your  motives. 
If  joar  excess  of  modesty  forbids  you  to  produce 
either  the  proofs  or  yourself,  I  will  ejtcuse  it  Take 
eoange,  I  have  not  the  temper  of  Tiberius,  any  mors 
thSQ  the  rank  or  power.  You  indeed,  are  a  tjrrant 
of  soother  sort;  and  upon  your  political  bed  of  tor- 
tare,  csn  excmciate  any  sul^ect,  from  a  first  minister 
down  to  snch  a  grub  or  butterfly  as  myself ;  like  an- 
other detested  tyrant  of  antiquity,  can  make  the 
netcbcd  sufferer  fit  the  bed,  if  the  bed  will  not  fit 
the  sufferer,  by  disjointing  or  tearing  the  trembling 
limbs,  until  they  are  stretched  to  its  extremity.  But 
Boonge,  constancy,  and  patience  under  torments, 
htre  sometimes  caused  the  most  hardened  monsters 
to  relent,  and  forgive  the  object  of  their  cruelty. 
foa,  sir,  are  determined  to  try  all  that  human  nature 
no  endure,  until  she  expires ;  else,  was  it  possible 
ihst  yon  could  be  the  author  of  that  most  inhuman 
etter  to  the  duke  of  Bedford,  I  have  read  with  as- 
soishmentand  horror?  Where,  sir,  where  were  the 
eelinip  of  your  own  heart,  when  you  could  upbraid  a 
lost  affectionate  father  with  the  loss  of  his  only  and 
lost  amiable  son?  Bead  over  again  these  cruel 
ines  of  yours,  and  let  them  wring  yonr  very  soul ! 
2umot  political  questions  be  discussed,  without  de- 
omding  to  the  roost  odious  personalities?  Must 
'sa  go  wantonly  out  of  your  way  to  torment  declin- 
■g  age,  because  the  duke  of  Bedford  may  have 
[Oarrelled  with  those  whose  cause  and  politics  yon 
qwnse?     For  shame!    for  shame!    As  you  have 

*  Heanuret  and  not  men.  Is  the  common  cant  of  affected 
Boderatlon:  a  base  counterfeit  language,  fabricated  by 
asTee.  and  made  current  amon^  fools.  Such  flrentle 
ensure  to  not  fitted  to  the  present  degenerate  state  of 
ocletx.  What  does  It  avail  to  expose  the  pbsurdcon- 
nnmce,  or  pernicious  tendency,  of  measures,  if  the  man 
rbo  advises  or  executes,  shall  be  suffered,  not  only  to 
ittpewith  impunity,  but  even  to  preserve  his  povrer. 
Dd  insult  us  with  the  favor  of  his  sovereisni?  I  would 
Boommend  to  the  reader  the  whole  of  Mr.  Pope's  letter 
9  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  dated  July  28, 1794,  from  which  the  fol- 
ming  is  an  extract :  **  To  reform,  and  not  to  chastise,  I 
m  afraid,  is  impossible;  and  that  the  best  precepts,  as 
'ell  as  the  best  laws,  would  prove  of  smalluso,  If  there 
^ere  no  examples  to  enforce  them.  To  attack  vices  In 
to  abstract,  wlthou*  touching  persons,  may  be  safe 
ghting,  indeed,  but  It  is  fUrhting  with  shadows.  My 
natest  comfort  and  encouragement  to  proceed  has 
MD  to  see,  that  those  who  have  no  shame,  and  no  fear 
r  any  thing  else,  have  appeared  touched  by  my  satires." 


ipohen  iaggen  to  him,  y<m  may  justly  dreaa  wne  nsa 
of  them  against  your  own  breast,  did  a  want  of  cour- 
age, or  of  noble  sentiments,  stimulate  him  to  such 
mean  revenge.  He  is  above  it ;  he  is  brave.  Do  yon 
fan^gr  that  your  own  base  arts  have  infected  our 
whole  island  ?  But  your  own  reflections,  your  own 
conscience,  must,  and  will,  if  yon  have  any  spark  of 
humanity  remaining,  give  him  most  ample  vengeance. 
Not  all  the  power  of  words  with  which  you  are  sa 
graced,  will  ever  wash  out,  or  even  palliate,  this  foul 
blot  in  yonr  character.  I  have  not  time,  at  present^ 
to  dissect  yonr  letter  so  minutely  as  I  could  wish; 
but  I  will  be  bold  enough  to  say,  that  it  is  (as  to 
reason  and  argument)  the  most  extraordinary  piece 
of  Jlorid  impota^ee  that  was  ever  imposed  upon  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  the  too  credulous  and  deluded  mob. 
It  accuses  the  duke  of  Bedford  of  high  treason.  Upon 
what  foundation  ?  You  tell  us,  *'  the  dnke's  pecu- 
niary character  makes  it  more  than  probable,  that 
he  could  not  have  made  such  sacrifices  at  the  peace, 
without  some  private  compensations,  that  his  con- 
duct carried  with  it  an  interior  evidence,  beyond  all 
the  legal  proofr  of  a  court  of  justice." 

My  academical  education,  sir,  bids  me  tell  you, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  establish  the  truth  of  your  first 
proposition,  before  you  presume  to  draw  inferences 
from  it.  First  prove  the  avarice,  before  you  make 
the  rash,  hasty,  and  most  wicked  conclusion.  This 
father,  Junius,  whom  you  call  avaricious,  allowed 
that  son  eight  thousand  pounds  a  year.  Upon  his 
most  unfortunate  death,  which  your  usual  good- 
nature took  care  to  remind  him  of,  he  greatly  in- 
creased the  jointure  of  the  afflicted  lady  his  widow. 
Is  this  avarice  ?  Is  this  doings  good  by  stealth  ?  It 
is  upon  record. 

If  exact  order,  method,  and  true  economy,  as  a  ma»> 
ter  as  of  a  family ;  if  splendor,  and  just  magnificence 
without  wild  waste  and  thoughtleBS  extravagance, 
may  constitute  the  eharaeter  of  an  avaricious  man, 
the  duke  is  guilty.  But,  for  a  moment  let  na  admit 
the  ambassador  nmy  love  money  too  mudi:  what 
proof  do  you  give  that  he  has  taken  any  to  betray 
his  country  ?  Is  it  hearsay,  or  the  evidenee  of  let- 
ters, or  ocular ;  or  the  evidence  of  those  oonoemed  in 
this  blaok  affair?  Produce  your  authorities  to  the 
public.  It  is  the  most  impudent  kind  of  sorcery,  to 
attempt  to  blind  us  with  the  smoke,  without  con- 
vincing us  that  the  fire  has  existed.  You  first  brand 
him  with  a  vice  that  he  is  free  from,  to  render  him 
odious  antf  suspected.  Suspicion  is  the  foul  weapon 
with  whidi  you  make  all  yonr  chief  attacks;  with 
that  you  stab.  But  shall  one  of  the  first  subjects  of 
the  realm  be  mined  in  his  fame,  shall  even  his  Ills 
be  in  oonstant  danger,  ftom  a  charge  built  upon  such 
suidy  foundations?  Must  his  house  be  besieged  by 
lawless  mfilans,  his  journeys  impeded,  and  even  the 
asylum  of  an  alter  be  insecure  fitmi  assertions  so  base 
and  false?  Potent  as  he  is,  the  duke  is  amenable  to 
justice ;  if  guilty,  punishable.  The  parliament  is  the 
high  and  solemn  tribunal  for  matters  of  such  great 
moment :  to  that  be  they  submitted.  But  I  hope,  also^ 
that  some  notice  will  be  taken  of,  and  some  punidi- 
ment  inflicted  upon,  fitlse  accusers ;  especially  upon 
such,  Junius,  who  are  wilfully  false.  In  any  truth  I 
will  agree  even  with  Junius;  will  agree  with  him 
that  it  is  highly  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  peers  to 
tamper  wi&  boroughs.  Aristocracy  is  as  fatal  as 
democracy.  Our  constitution  admits  of  neither.  It 
loves  a  king,  lords^  and  commons,  really  chosen  by 
the  unbon^t  suffrages  of  a  free  people.  But  if  cor- 
ruption only  shifts  hands,  if  the  wealthy  commoner 
gives  the  bribe  instead  of  the  potent  peer,  is  the  state- 
better  served  by  this  exchange  ?  Is  the  real  eman- 
cipation of  the  borough  effected,  because  new  parch- 
ment bonds  may  possibly  supersede  the  old?    Td 
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tay  the  trath,  wheiever  snch  practioeB  preTail,  they 
aie  equally  criminal  to,  and  destructive  of,  oar  free- 

The  rest  of  yoor  declamation  is  scarce  worth  con- 
sidering, except  lor  the  elegance  of  the  language. 
Like  Hamlet,  in  the  play,  you  produce  two  piciures : 
you  tell  us,  that  one  is  not  like  t'^e  duke  pt'  Bedford ; 
then  you  bring  a  most  hideous  caricature,  and  tell  us 
of  the  resemblance ;  but  mtUtum  abludit  imago. 

All  your  long  tedious  accounts  of  the  ministerial 
quarrels,  and  the  intrigues  oi  the  cabinet,  are  i-educi- 
ble  to  a  few  short  lines ;  and  to  oonjvince  you,  sir,  that 
I  do  not  mean  to  flatter  any  minister,  either  past  or 
present,  tiiese  are  my  thoughts:  they  seem  to  have 
acted  like  lovers,  or  childrea ;  have*  pouted,  quar- 
relled, cried,  kissed,  and  been  friends  again,  as  the 
objects  of  desire,  the  ministerial  rattles  have  been 
put  into  their  hands.  But  such  proceedings  are  very 
unworthy  of  the  gravity  and  dignity  of  a  great  nation. 
We  do  not  want  men  of  abilities,  but  we  have  wanted 
steadiness:  we  want  unanimity;  your  letters,  Junius, 
will  not  oontribute  thereto.  You  may  one  day  expire 
by  a  flame  of  your  own  kindling.  „  But  it  is  my  hum- 
ble opinion,  that  lenity  and  moderation,  pardon  and 
oblivion,  will  disappoint  the  efibrts  of  all  the  seditious 
in  the  land,  and  extinguish  their  wide-spreading  fires. 
I  have  lived  with  this  sentiment ;  with  this  I  shall  die. 

WILLIAM  DRAPER. 


LETTER  XXVIL 

To  THB  PBIHTER  or  THB  PUBLIC  AOVBRTlsftl. 

BIB,  October  13, 1769. 

If  sir  William  Draper's  bed  be  a  bed  of  tortur^ 
he  has  made  it  for  himself.  I  shall  never  interrupt  his 
repose.  Having  changed  the  subject,  there  are  parts 
Of  his  last  letter  not  undeserving  of  a  reply.  Leav- 
ing his  private  character  and  conduct  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, I  shall  consider  him  merely  in  the  capacity  of 
an  author,  whose  labors  certainly  do  no  discredit  to  a 
newspaper. 

We  say,  in  common  discourse,  that  a  man  may  be 

his  own  enemy ;  and  the  frequency  of  the  fact  makes 

ihe  expression  intelligible.    But  that  a  man  should 

ibe  the  bitterest  enemy  of  his  friends,  implies  a  con- 

iiiadiction  of  a  peculiar  nature.    There  is  something 

nn  it,  which  cannot  be  conceived,  without  a  oonfhsion 

•of  ideas,  nor  expressed,  without  a  solecism  in  lan- 

;gnage.    Sir  William  Draper  is  still  that  fatal  friend 

'K)rd  Granby  found  him.    Yet,  I  am  ready  to  do  jua- 

rtice  to  his  generosity ;  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  something 

imore  than  generous,  to  be  the  voluntaiy  advocate  of 

>men,  who  think  themselves  ii^ured  by  his  assistance, 

.and  to  consider  nothing  in  the  cause  he  adopts,  but 

the  difficulty  of  defending  it.    I  thought,  however, 

he  had  been  better  read  in  the  history  of  the  human 

heart,  than  to  compare  or  confound  the  tortures  of  the 

body  with  those  of  the  mind;     He  ought  to  have 

known,  though,  perhaps,  it  might  not  be  his  interest 

to  confess,  that  no  outward  tyranny  can  reach  the 

miiid.    If  conscience  plays  the  tyrant,  it  would  be 

greatly  for  the  benefit  of  the  world  that  she  were 

more  arbitrary,  and  far  less  placable,  than  some  men 

find  her. 

But  it  seems  I  have  outraged  the  feelings  of  a 
father's  heart  Am  I,  indeed,  so  injudicious  ?  Does 
sir  William  Draper  think  I  would  have  hazarded  my 
credit  with  a  generous  nation,  by  so  gross  a  violation 
of  the  laws  of  humanity  ?  Does  he  think  I  am  so 
little  acquainted  with  the  first  and  noblest  character- 
istic of  Englishmen  ?  Or,  how  will  he  reconcile  such 
folly  with  an  understanding  so  fhll  of  artifice  ns 

*  Sir  William  grives  us  a  pleasant  account  of  men,  who. 
In  his  opinion  at  least,  are  the  best  qualified  to  govern  an 
empire. 


mine?    Had  he  been  a  &ther,he  would  have 

but  little  offended  with  the  severity  of  the  lepnad, 
for  his  mind  would  have  been  filled  with  the  jortis 
of  it  He  would  have  seen,  that  I  did  not  iiunh  iht 
fSselings  of  a  father,  but  the  father  who  felt  noihiag. 
He  would  have  trusted  to  the  evidence  of  his  ova 
paternal  heart,  and  boldly  denied  the  possibilitjr  d 
the  lieust,  instead  of  defending  it  Against  whoa, 
then,  will  his  honest  indignation  be  directed,  who  I 
assure  him,  that  this  whole  town  beheld  the  dukesf 
Bedford's  conduct,  upon  the  death  of  his  son,  witb 
horror  and  astonishment  ?  Sir  William  Draper  don 
himself  but  little  honor  in  opposing  the  general  sesa 
of  his  country.  The  people  are  seldom  wrong  in  their 
opinions ;  in  their  sentiments  they  are  never  mistakcB. 
There  may  be  a  vanity,  perhaps,  in  a  singular  way  of 
thinking:  but,  when  a  man  professes  a  want  of  liost 
feelings  which  do  honor  to  the  multitude,  he  haanb 
something  infinitely  more  important  than,  the  ciisr- 
acter  of  his  understanding.  After  all,  as  sir  William 
may  possibly  be  in  earnest  in  his  anxiety  lor  the  dukt 
of  Beidford,  I  should  be  glad  to  relieve  him  lioia  iL 
He  may  rest  a88ure.d,  this  worthy  nobleman  lao^bs, 
with  equal  indifference,  at  my  reproachesy  and  sr 
William's  distress  about  him.  But  here  let  it  stop. 
Even  the  duke  of  Bedford,  insensible  as  he  is,  will 
consult  the  tranquillity  of  his  life,  in  not  pnynddns: 
the  moderation  of  my  temper.  If  fiona  the  pn^ 
foundest  contempt,  I  should  ever  rise  into  anger,  he 
should  soon  find,  that  all  I  have  already  aaid  ai  hia 
was  lenity  and  compaasion. 

Out  of  a  long  catalogue,  sir  William  I>raper  has 
(ft>nfined  himself  to  the  refutation  of  two  chaigfff  caly. 
The  rest  he  had  not  time  to  diacuss ;  and,  indeed,  it 
wonld  have  been  a  laborious  undertaking.  To  dnw 
up  a  defense  of  such  a  series  of  enormities,  would  liaie 
required  a  Ufe,  at  least,  as  long  as  that  which  hat 
been  uniformly  employed  in  the  practice  of  then. 
The  public  opinion  of  the  duke  of  Bedford's  extzeme 
economy  is,  it  seems,  entir^  without  fonndatMa 
Though  not  very  prodigal  abroad,  in  hia  own  Amify, 
at  least,  he  is  regular  and  magnificent  He  pays  ha 
debts,  abhors  a  beggar,  and  makes  a  handsome  provi- 
sion for  his  son.  His  charity  has  improved  upon  the 
proverb,  and  ended  where  it  b^an.  Admitting  tkt 
whole  force  of  this  single  instance  of  hia  domestic 
generosity,  (wonderfhl,  indeed,  considering  the  nar- 
rowness of  his  fortune,  and  the  little  merit  of  his 
only  son)  the  public  may  still,  perhaps,  bediaBadafled 
and  demand  some  other  less  equivoad  proofe  of  has 
munificence.  Bir  William  Draper  should  hare  entered 
boldly  into  the  detail  of  indig^ice  relieved,  of  arts 
encouraged,  of  science  patron£ed,  men  of  learaiB^ 
protected,  and  works  of  genius  rewarded.  In  short, 
had  there  been  a  single  instance,  besides  Mr.  Ri^.* 
of  blushihg  merit,  brought  forward  by  the  duke  iir 
the  service  of  the  public,  it  should  not  have  beoi 
omitted. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  establish  my  inference  witk 
the  same  certainty  on  which  I  believe  the  principle  is 
founded  My  conclusion,  however,  was  not  drawn  fiwa 
the  principle  alone.  lamnotsouignstastoreaaonfraB 
one  crime  to  another :  though  I  think  Uiat,  of  all  Ike 
vices,  avarice  is  most  apt  to  taint  and  corrupt  fke 
heart  I  combined  the  known  temper  of  the  laaa. 
with  the  extravagant  concessions  made  by  the  ambas- 
sador ;  and  though  I  doubt  not  sufficient  care  was 
taken  to  leave  no  document  of  any  treasonable  nego- 
tiation, I  still  maintain  that  the  oonductf  of 

*  This  gentleman  Is  supposed  to  have  the  same  idea 
Mttfhino.  that  a  man,  blind  from  his  birth,  has  of 
or  sky  blue. 

t  If  sir  W.  D   win  take  the  tronhle  of  look!i« 
Torek's  Memoirs,  he  will  see  with  what  little  oeremoar 
bribe  may  be  offered  to  a  duke,  and  with  whatllttie 
mony  it  was  oriiy  not  aeeepUd 
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BuniBter  carrieB  with  it  an  internal  and  convincing 
evideucae  against  bun.    6ir  William  Draper  seems  not 
^•!to  know  the  value  or  force  of  such  a  proof.    He  will 
I'not  permit  ns  to  judge  of  the  motives  of  men,  by  the 
manifest  tendency  of  their  actions,  nor  by  the  noto- 
rious character  of  their  minds.    Ue  calls  for  papers 
*and  witnesses  with  triumphantsecurity,  as  if  nothing 
could  be  true  but  what  could  be  proved  in  a  court  of 
'.  justioeL  Yet  a  religious  man  might  have  remembered 
!  upon  what  foundation  some  truths,  most  interesting 
to  mankind,  have  been  received  and  established.    If 
it  were  not  for  the  internal  evidence  which  the  purest 
of  religions  carries  with  it,  what  would  have  become 
of  his  once  well-quoted  decalogue,  and  of  the  meek- 
ness of  his  Christianity  ? 

The  generous  warmth  of  his  resentment  makes  him 
confound  the  order  of  events.  He  forgets,  that  the 
insults  and  distresses  which  the  duke  of  Bedford  has 
suffered,  and  which  sir  William  has  lamented,  with 
many  delicate  touches  of  the  true  pathetic,  were  only 
recorded  in  my  letter  to  his  grace,  not  occasioned  by 
it  It  was  a  simple,  candid  narratiye  of  &cts;  though, 
for  aught  I  know,  it  may  carry  with  it  something 
prophetic.  His  gnuse,  undoubtedly,  has  received  sev- 
eral ominous  hints ;  and,  I  think,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, a  wise  man  would  do  well  to  prepare  himself, 
ibr  the  event. 

But  I  have  a  charge  of  a  heavier  nature  against  sir 
William  Draper.  He  tells  us,  that  the  duke  of  Bed- 
ford is  amenable  to  justice ;  that  pariiamenf  is  a  high 
and  solemn  tribunal ;  and  that,  if  guilty,  he  may  be 
punished  by  due  course  of  law ;  and  all  this  he  says 
Vrith  as  much  gravity  as  if  he  believed  every  word  of 
the  matter.  I  hope,  indeed,  the  day  of  impeachments 
will  arrive  before  this  nobleman  escapes  out  of  life;  but 
to  refer  us  to  that  mode  of  proceeding  now,  with  such  a 
ministry,  and  such  a  house  of  commons  as  the  present, 
what  is  it,  but  an  indecent  mockery  of  the  common 
lense  of  the  nation?  I  think  he  might  have  con- 
tented himselt  with  defending  the  greatest  enemy, 
without  insulting  the  distresses  of  his  country. 

His  concluding  declaration  of  his  opinion,  with  res- 
pect to  the  present  condition  of  affairs,  is  too  loose 
and  undetermined  to  be  of  any  service  to  the  public. 
How  strange  is  it  that  this  gentleman  should  dedi- 
cate BO  much  time  and  argument  to  the  defense  of 
worttiless  or  indifferent  characters,  while  he  gives  but 
seven  solitary  lines  to  the  only  subject  which  can  de- 
serve his  attention,  or  do  credit  to  his  abilities ! 
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LETTER  XXVIII. 

To  THB  PimmB  07  TBX  PlTBLlO  ADWRTISVR. 
SIR,  OctoUrl9,  17B0L 

I  very  sincerely  applaud  the  spirit  with  which  a 
lady  has  paid  the  debt  of  gratitude  to  her  benefactor. 
Though  I  think  she  has  mistaken  the  point,  she 
shows  a  virtue  which  makes  her  respectable.  The 
question  turned  upon  the  personal  generosity  or 
avarice  of  a  man,  whose  private  fortune  is  immense. 
The  proo&  of  his  munificence  must  be  drawn  from 
the  uses  to  which  he  has  applied  that  fortune.  I  was 
not  speaking  of  a  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  but  of  a 
rich  English  duke,  whose  wealth  gave  him  the  means 
of  doing  as  much  good  in  this  country,  as  he  derived 
from  his  power  in  another.  I  am  &r  fVom  wishing  to 
lessen  the  merit  of  this  single  benevolent  action ;  per- 
haps it  is  the  more  conspicuous,  fh)m  standing  alone. 
All  I  mean  to  say  is.  that  it  proves  nothing  in  the 
present  argument 
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ADDBSSSBn  TO  TBI  PRIimR  OW  TOM  PUBLIC  AnVBRlBBB. 

BIR,  Oocober  19, 170^ 

I  am  wdll  assured  that  Junius  will  never  desoeod 
to  a  dispute  with  such  a  writer  as  Modestos  (whose 
letter  appeared  in  the  Gazetteer  of  Monday),  especi- 
ally as  the  dispute  must  be  chiefly  about  wonds. 
Notwithstanding  the  partiality  of  the  public,  it  does 
not  appear  that  Junius  values  himself  upon  any 
superior  skill  in  composition:  and  I  hope|hi8timA 
will  alwBiys  be  more  usefully  employed  than  in  the 
trifling  refinements  of  verbal  critidsnL  Modestus, 
however,  shall  have  no  reason  to  triumph  in  the 
I  silence  and  moderation  of  Junius.    If  he  knew  as 

Siuch  of  the  propriety  of  language,  as,  I  believe,  he 
oes  of  the  facts  in  question,  he  would  have  been  as 
cautious  of  attacking  Junius  upon  his  composition, 
as  he  seems  to  be  of  entenng  into  the  sul^ect  of  it: 
yet,  after  all,  the  last  is  the  only  article  ol  any  im- 
portance to  the  public 

I  do  not  wonder  at  the  unremitted  rancor  with 
which  the  duke  of  Bedford  and  his  adherents  invari- 
ably speak  of  a  nation,  which  we  well  know  has  been 
too  much  injured  to  be  easily  forgiven.  But  why 
must  Junius  bean  Irishman?  llkeabturdii^  of  kSs 
writings  betrays  him.  Waiving  all  consideration  of  the 
insult  offered  by  Modestus  to  the  declared  judgment 
of  the  people  (they  may  well  bear  this  amongst  the 
rest),  let  us  follow  the  several  instances,  and  try 
whether  the  charge  be  fiiiriy  supported. 

1.  Then,  the  leaving  a  man  to  e^Joy  such  a  repose 
as  he  can  find  upon  a  bed  of  torture,  is  severe  indeed ; 
perhaps  too  much  so,  when  applied  to  such  a  trifler 
as  sir  William  Draper;  but  there  is  nothing  absurd 
either  in  the  idea  or  expression.  Modestus  cannot 
distinguish  between  a  sarcasm  and  a  contradiction. 

2.  I  affirm,  with  Junius,  that  it  is  the  frequency  of 
the  fact  which  alone  can  make  us  comprehend  how  a 
man  can  be  his  own  enemy.  We  should  never  arrive 
at  the  complex  idea  conveyed  by  those  words,  if  we 
had  only  seen  one  or  two  instances  of  a  nu^  acting 
to  his  own  prejudice.  Offer  the  proposition  to  a 
child  or  a  man  unused  to  compound  his  ideas,  and 
you  will  soon  see  how  little  either  of  them  under- 
stand you.  It  is  not  a  simple  idea  arising  ftom 
a  single  lact,  but  a  very  complex  idea  arising  from 
many  facts,  well  observed,  and  accurately  compM^. 

3.  Modestus  could  not,  without  great  affectation, 
mistake  the  meaning  of  Junius,  when  he  jipeaks  ot  a 
man,  who  is  the  bitterest  enemy  of  his  ftiends.  He 
could  not  but  know,  that  Junius  spoke  not  of  a  false 
or  hollow  friendship,  but  a  real  intention  to  serve, 
and  that  intention  producing  the  worst  effects  o? 
9nmity.  Whether  the  description  bestrictly  applica- 
ble to  sir  William  Draper,  is  another  question.  Ju- 
nius does  not  say,  that  it  is  more  criminal  for  a  man 
to  be  the  enemy  of  his  friends  than  his  own ;  though 
he  might  have  affirmed  it  with  truth.  In  a  moral 
light,  a  man  may  certainly  take  greater  liberties 
with  himself,  than  with  another.  To  sacrifice  our- 
selves merely,  is  a  weakness  we  may  indulge  in,  if 
we  think  proper,  for  we  do  it  at  our  ovm  hasaid  and 
expense;  but,  under  the  presence  of  friendship,  to 
sport  with  the  reputation,  or  sacrifice  the  honor,  of 
another,  is  something  worse  than  weakness ;  and  if, 
in  favor  of  the  foolish  intention,  we  do  not  call  it  a 
crime,  we  must  allow,  at  least,  that  it  arises  from  an 
overweening,  busy,  meddling  impudence.  Junius 
says  only,  and  he  says  truly,  that  it  is  more  extraor- 
dinary ;  that  it  involves  a  greater  contradiction  than 
the  other;  and,  is  it  not  a  maxim  received  in  life, 
that,  in  general,  we  can  determine  more  wiaely  for 
others  than  for  ourselves?  The  reason  of  it  is  so 
clear  in  argument,  that  it  hardly  wants  the  confimi- 
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ation  of  experience  Sir  William  Draper,  I  oonfefls, 
is  an  exception  to  the  general  rale,  though  not  much 
to  his  credit. 

4.  If  this  gentleman  will  go  hack  to  his  ethics,  he 
Huiy,  perhaps^  discover  the  truth  of  what  Junius  says^ 
ITuU  U4k  outward  iyrtmiHf  ean  reach  the  mind.  The  tor- 
tures of  the  body  may  be  introduced,  by  way  of  orna- 
ment or  illnstratioxi,  to  rei»resent  those  of  the  mind; 
but,  strictly,  there  is  no  similitude  between  them : 
they  are  totally  different,  both  in  their  cause  and 
operation.  The  wretch  who  suffers  upon  the  rack  is 
merely  passive :  but,  when  the  mind  is  tortured^  it  is 
not  at  the  command  of  any  outward  power ;  it  is  the 
sense  of  guilt  which  constitutes  the  punishment,  and 
creates  that  torture,  with  which  the  guilty  mind  acts 
upon  itself. 

.  5.  He  misquotes  what  Junius  says  of  conscience, 
and  makes  the  sentence  ridiculous,  by  making  it  his 

own. 

So  much  for  composition.  Now  for  fhct.  Junius, 
it  seems,  has  mistaken  the  duke  of  Bedford.  His 
grace  had  all  the  proper  feelings  of  a  father,  though 
he  took  care  to  suppress  the  appearance  of  them.  Yet 
it  was  an  occasion,  one  would  think,  on  which  he 
need  not  have  been  ashamed  of  his  grief;  on  which 
less  fortitude  would  have  done  him  more  honor.  I 
cau  f^onceive,  indeed,  a  benevolent  motive  for  his 
endeavoring  to  assume  an  air  of  tranquillity  in  his 
own  family;  and  I  wish  I  could  discover  any  thing,  in 
the  rest  of  his  character,  to  justify  my  assigning  that 
motive  to  his  behavior.  But  is  there  no  medium  ? 
Was  it  necessary  to  appear  abroad,  to  ballot  at  the 
India-House,  and  make  a  public  display,  though  it 
were  only  of  an  apparent  insensibility  ?  I  know  we 
are  treading  on  tender  ground;  and  Junius,  I  am 
convinced,  does  not  wish  to  urge  this  question  far- 
ther. Let  the  friends  of  the  duke  of  Bedford  observe 
that  humble  silence  which  becomes  their  situation. 
They  should  recollect,  that  there  are  still  some  facts 
in  store  at  whidi  human  nature  would  shudder.  I 
shall  be  understood  by  those  whom  it  concerns,  when 
I  say,  that  these  facts  go  farther  than  to  the  duke.* 

It  is  not  inconsistent  to  suppose,  that  a  man  may 
be  quite  indifferent  about  one  part  of  a  charge,  yet 
severely  stung  with  another;  and  though  he  feels  no 
remorse,  that  he  may  wish  to  be  revenged.  The 
charge  of  insensibility  carries  a  reproach,  indeed,  but 
no  danger  with  it.  Junius  had  said.  There  are 
athere  who  wotOd  aa&aarinaie,  Modestus,  knowing 
bis  man,  will  not  suffer  the  insinuation  to  be  divided, 
'but  fixes  it  all  upon  the  duke  of  Bedford. 

Without  determining  upon  what  evidence  Junius 
would  choose  to  be  condemned,  I  will  venture  to 
maintain,  in  opposition  to  Modestus,  or  to  Mr.  Rigby, 
(who  is  certainly  not  Modestus)  or  any  of  the  Blooms- 
bury  gang,  that  the  evidence  against  the  duke  of 
Bedford  is  as  strong  as  any  presumptive  evidence 
ean  be.  It  depends  upon  a  combination  of  facts  and 
reasoning,  which  require  no  confirmation  from  the 
anecdote  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  This  anec- 
dote was  referred  to,  merely  to  show  how  ready  a 
great  man  may  be  to  receive  a  great  bribe ;  and  if 

*  Within  a  fortnight  after  lord  Tavistock's  death,  the 
■venerable  Gertrude  had  a  rout  at  Bedford  house.  The 
irood  duke  (who  had  only  sixty  thousand  pounds  a  year) 
ordered  an  inventory  to  be  taken  of  his  son's  wearing 
apparel,  down  to  his  slippers,  sold  them  all,  and  put  the 
money  in  his  pocket.  The  amiable  marchioness,  snocked 
at  such  brutal,  unfeeling  avarice,  frave  the  value  of  the 
clothes  to  the  marquis's  servant,  out  of  her  own  purse. 
That  incomparable  woman  did  not  lonir  survive  her  hus- 
band. When  she  died,  the  duchess  of  Bedford  treated 
her  as  the  duke  had  treated  his  only  son:  she  ordered 
every  gown  and  trinket  to  be  sold,  and  pocketed  the 
money.   These  are  the  monsters  whom  sir  William  Dra- 

Ser  comes  forward  to  defend .    May  Ood  protect  me  from 
o\ng  any  thinir  that  may  require  such  defense,  or  to  de- 
serve such  friendship. 


Modestus  could  read  the  original,  he  would  see,  Hai 
the  expression  not  oniff  aeo^ted,  was,  protMibly,  tte 
only  one  in  our  language  that  exactly  fitted  the  cml 
The  bribe  offered  to  Sie  duke  of  Marlbwoa^  n 
not  refused. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  taking  notice  of  lliii 
honest  gentleman's  learning,  and  wishing  he  had 
given  us  a  little  more  of  it;  When  be  acddeotallj 
found  himself  so  near  speaking  truth,  it  was  raAa 
unfair  of  him  to  leave  out  the  non  pohiase  refeOL  Am 
it  stands,  the  pudet  hese  opprobm  may  be  divided 
equally  between  Mr.  Rigby  and  the  dnke  of  Bedlbid. 
Mr.  Rigby,  I  take  for  granted,  vrill  assert  his  natnnl 
right  to  the  modesty  of  the  quotation,  and  leave  all  te 
opprobrium  to  his  grace.  PHILO  JUNIUSl 

LETTER  XXX 
To  Tm  Priktbb  ofthi  Public  Ad 


SIB,  October  17.  nm 

It  is  not  wonderftil  that  the  great  cause  ia 
which  this  country  is  engaged,  should  have  roBsed 
and  engrossed  the  whole  attention  of  the  peopte. 
I  rather  admire  the  generous  spirit  with  whi<^  they 
feel  and  assert  their  iirtereet  in  this  important  queft- 
tion,  than  blame  them  for  their  indifference  i^Nnit 
any  other.  When  the  constitution  is  openly  invaded, 
when  the  first  original  right  of  the  people,  fium 
which  all  laws  derive  their  authority,  in  direct^ 
attacked,  inferior  grievances  naturally  lose  their  ibne, 
and  are  suffered  to  pass  by  without  ponishme&t  or 
observation.  The  present  ministiy  are  as  singnlariy 
marked  by  their  fortune,  as  their  crimes.  Instead  it 
atoning  for  their  former  conduct,  by  any  wise  or 
popular  measure,  they  have  found,  in  the  enormity 
of  one  fact,  a  cover  and  defense  for  a  series  of  mea^ 
ures,  which  must  have  been  fatal  to  any  other  adnuB- 
istration.  I  fear  we  are  too  remiss  in  observing  the 
whole  of  their  proceedings.  Struck  with  the  princi- 
pal figure,  we  do  not  sufficiently  mark  in  what 
manner  thecanyass  is  filled  up.  Tet  satelj  it  if 
not  a  less  crime,  nor  less  fatal  in  its  cooaequcnocs,  to 
encourage  a  flagrant  breach  of  the  law,  by  a  militaiy 
force,  than  to  make  use  of  the  forms  of  parliament  to 
destroy  the  constitution. — The  ministry  seemed  de- 
termined to  give  us  a  choice  of  difficulties,  and,  if 
possible,  to  perplex  us  with  the  multitode  of  their 
offenses.  The  expedient  is  worthy  of  the  duke  at 
Grafton.  But  though  he  has  preserved  a  £7adatkn 
and  variety  in  his  measures,  we  should  remember 
that  the  principle  is  uniform.  IHctated  by  the  eaae 
spirit,  they  deserve  the  same  attention.  The  follow- 
ing fact  though  of  the  most  alarming  nature,  hat 
not  yet  been  clearly  stated  to  the  public ;  nor  haie 
the  consequences  of  it  been  sufficiently  understood.— 
Had  I  taken  it  up  at  an  earlier  period,  I  should  have 
been  accused  of  an  uncandid,  malignant  precipitatioa, 
as  if  I  watched  for  an  unfair  advantage  against  At 
ministry,  and  would  not  allow  them  a  reasonable 
time  to  do  their  duty.  They  now  stand  without  ex- 
cuse. Instead  of  employing  the  leisure  they  haic 
had,  in  a  strict  examination  of  the  offense,  and  pm- 
ishing  the  offenders,  they  seem  to  have  considered 
that  indulgence  as  a  security  to  them ;  that,  with  a 
little  timeaJkd  management,  the  whole  affair  migbt 
be  buried  in  silence,  and  utterly  forgotten. 

A  miyor'  general*  of  the  army  is  arrested  by  the 
sheriff's  officers  for  a  considerable  debt.  He  penuada 
them  to  conduct  him  to  the  Tilt-yard,  in  St.  Jamei^ 
Park,  under  some  pretence  of  business,  which  it  h 
ported  him  to  settle  before  he  was  con&sed.  He  a 
plies  to  a  serjeant,  not  immediately  on  duty,  to) 
with  some  of  his  companions,  in  favoring  hia 

*  Major^nerai  Oansel. 
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He  attempts  it    A  bustle  ensaes.    The  bailifiBs  claim 
their  priaoneT. 

An  officer  of  the  gnards^t  not  then  on  doty,  takes 
part  in  the  aiEur,  applies  to  th«  lieutenant  t  command- 
ing the  Tilt-yard  guard,  and  unes  him  to  tnm  oat 
his  gnard  to  relieve  a  general  officer.  The  lieutenant 
declines  interfering  in  person,  but  stands  at  a  distance, 
and  suffers  the  business  to  be  done.  The  officer  takes 
upon  himself  to  order  out  th3  guard.  In  a  moment 
they  are  in  arms,  quit  their  guard,  march,  rescue  the 
general,  and  drive  away  the  sheriff's  officers,  who,  in 
vain,  represent  their  right  to  the  prisoner,  and  the 
nature  of  the  arrest  "nie  soldiers^  first  conduct  the 
general  into  the  guard-room,  then  escort  him  to  a 
place  of  safety,  with  bayonets  fixed,  and  in  all  the 
forms  of  military  triumph.  I  will  not  enlarge  upon 
the  various  circumstances  which  attended  this  atroci- 
ous pnx^eeding.  The  personal  injury  received  by  the 
officers  of  the  law,  in  the  execution  of  their  duty, 
mavy  periiaps.  be  atoned  for  by  some  private  compen- 
sation. I  consider  nothing  but  the  wound  which  has 
been  given  to  the  law  itself,  to  which  no  remedy  has 
been  applied,  no  satisfaction  made.  Neither  is  it  my 
design  to  dwell  upon  the  misconduct  of  the  parties 
concerned,  any  farUier  than  is  necessary  to  show  the 
behavior  of  the  ministry  in  its  true  light  I  would 
make  every  compassionate  allowance  for  the  infktua- 
tion  of  the  prisoner,  the  false  and  criminal  discretion 
of  one  officer,  and  the  madness  of  another.  I  would 
leave  the  ignorant  soldiers  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. They  are  certainly  the  least  guilty:  though 
they  are  the  only  persons  who  have  yet  suffered,  even 
in  Uie  appearance  of  punishment*  The  fkct  itself, 
however  atrocious^  is  not  the  principal  point  to  be 
considered.  It  might  have  happened  under  a  more 
regular  government,  and  with  guards  better  discip- 
lined than  ours.  The  main  question  is,  In  what  man- 
ner have  the  ministry  acted  on  this  extraordinary 
occasion?  A  general  officer  calls  upon  the  king's 
own  guard,  then  actually  on  duty,  to  rescue  him  from 
the  laws  of  his  country :  yet  at  this  moment,  hv)  is  in 
a  situation  no  worse  than  if  he  had  not  committed  an 
offense  equally  enormous  in  a  civil  and  military  view. 
A  lieutenant  upon  duty  designedly  quits  his  guard, 
and  suffers  it  to  be  drawn  out  by  another  officer,  for 
a  purpose,  which  he  well  knew  fas  we  may  collect 
from  an  appearance  of  caution,  which  only  makes  his 
behavior  the  more  criminal)  to  be  in  the  highest  de- 
gree UlegaL  Has  this  gentleman  been  called  to  a 
ooart  martial  to  answer  for  his  conduct  ?  No.  Has 
it  been  censured  ?  No.  Has  it  been  in  any  shape  in- 
quired into?  No.  Another  lieutenant,  not  upon 
duty,  nor  even  in  his  regimentals,  is  daring  enough  to 
order  out  the  king's  guard,  over  which  he  had  prop- 
erly no  command,  and  engages  them  in  a  violation  of 
the  laws  of  his  country,  perhaps  the  most  singular 
and  extravagant  that  ever  was  attempted.  What 
punishment  has  he  suffered  ?  Literally  none.  Sup- 
posing he  should  be  prosecuted  at  common  law  for 
the  rescue ;  will  th^t  circumstance,  fh>m  which  the 
ministry  can  derive  no  merit  excuse  or  justify  their 
suffering  so  flajpnuit  a  breach  of  military  discipline  to 
pass  by  unpunished  and  unnoticed  ?  Are  they  aware 
of  the  outrage  offered  to  their  sovereign,  when  his 
own  proper  gnard  is  ordered  out  to  stop,  by  main 
^k^Ke,  the  execution  of  his  laws?  What  are  we  to 
conclude  from  so  scandalous  a  neglect  of  their  duty, 
but  that  they  have  other  views,  which  can  only  be 
answered  by  securing  the  attachment  of  the  guards? 
The  minister  would  hisidly  be  so  cautious  of  offend- 
hig  them,  if  he  did  not  mean,  in  dae  time,  to  call  fbr 
their  assistanee. 

t  U  eutenant  Dodd. 

t  Lleucenant  Oaith. 

*  A  few  of  tliem  were  oonllned. 


With  respect  to  the  parties  themselves,  let  it  be  ob^ 
served,  that  these  gentiemen  are  neither  young  offi- 
cers, nor  very  young  men.  Had  they  belonged  tothe 
unfledged  race  of  cnisigns,  who  infest  our  streets,  and 
dishonor  our  public  places,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  suf- 
ficient to  send  them  back  to  that  discipline  from 
which  their  parents.  Judging  lightly  from  the  matu- 
rity of  their  vices,  had  removed  them  too  soon.  In 
this  case,  I  am  sorry  to  see,  not  so  much  the  folly  of 
youths,  as  the  spirit  of  the  corps,  and  the  connivanoe 
of  government  I  do  not  question  that  tiiere  ace 
many  brave  and  worthy  officers  in  the  regiments  of 
guards.  But  considering  them  as  a  corps,  I  fear,  it 
will  be  found,  that  they  are  neither  good  soldiers  nor 
good  subjects.  Far  be  it  i^m  me  to  insinuate  the 
most  distant  reflection  upon  the  army.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  honor  and  esteem  the  profession ;  and,  if 
these  gentlemen  were  better  soldiers,  I  am  sure  they 
would  be  better  subjects.  It  is  not  that  there  is  any 
internal  vice  or  defect  in  the  profession  itself,  as  r^n-  ' 
lated  in  this  country,  but  that  it  is  the  spirit  of  Uiis 
particular  corps  to  despise  their  profession :  and  that»  - 
while  they  vainly  assume  the  lead  of  the  army,  they 
make  it  matter  of  impertinent  comparison,  and  tri- 
umph over  the  bravest  troops  in  the  world  (I  mean 
our  marching  regiments)  that  they^  indeed,  stand  upon 
higher  ground,  and  are  privileged  to  neglect  the 
laborious  forms  of  military  discipline  and  duty. 
Without  dwelling  longer  upon  a  most  invidious  sub- 
ject, I  shall  leave  it  to  military  men,  who  have  seen 
a  service  more  active  than  the  parade,  to  determine 
whether  or  no  I  speak  truth. 

How  fi&r  this  dangerous  spirit  has  been  encouraged 
by  government,  and  to  what  pernicious  purposes  it 
may  be  applied  hereafter,  well  deserves  our  most  seri- 
ous consideration.  I  know,  indeed,  that,  when  this 
affair  happened,  an  affectation  of  alarm  ran  through 
the  ministry.  Something  must  be  done  to  save  ap- 
pearances. The  case  was  too  flagrant  to  be  passed  by 
absolutely  without  notice.  But  how  have  they  acted? 
Instead  of  ordering  the  officers  concerned  (and  who, 
strictly  speaking,  are  alone  guilty)  to  be  put  under 
arrest  and  brought  to  trial,  they  would  have  it  un- 
derstood, that  they  did  their  duty  completely,  in  con*  ' 
fining  a  seijeant  and  four  private  soldiers,  until  they 
shonM  be  demanded  by  the  civil  power:  so  that 
while  the  officers,  who  ordered  or  permitted  the  thing 
to  be  done,  escaped  without  censure,  the  poor  men,, 
who  obeyed  these  orders,  who,  in  a  military  view,  are 
no  way  responsible  for  what  they  did,  and  who  for 
that  reason,  have  been  discharged  by  the  civil  magis- 
trates, are  the  only  objects  whom  the  ministry  have 
thougnt  proper  to  expose  to  punishment  They  did' 
not  venture  to  bring  even  these  men  to  a  court  mar- 
tial, because  they  knew  their  evidence  would  be 
&tal  to  some  persons  whom  they  were  determined  to 
protect ;  otherwise,  I  doubt  not,  the  liveb  of  these  un- 
happy, friendless  soldiers,  would  long  since  have  been 
sacrificed  without  scruple,  to  the  security  of  their 
guilty  officers. 

I  have  been  accused  of  endeavoring  to  inflame  the 
passions  of  the  people.  Iict  ^e  now  appeal  to  their 
understanding.  If  there  be  any  tool  of  administra- 
tion, daring  enough  to  deny  these  fiicts,  or  sharue* 
leas  enough  to  defend  the  conduct  of  the  ministry,, 
let  him  come  forward.  I  care  not  under  what  title 
he  appears.  He  shall  find  me  ready  to  maintain  the 
truth  of  my  narrative,  and  the  justice  of  my  observa- 
tions upon  it,  at  the  hazard  of  my  utmost  credit  with 
the  public. 

Under  the  most  arbitrary  governments,  the  com- 
mon administration  of  justice  is  suffered  to  take  itri 
course.  The  subject,  though  robbed  of  his  share  in 
the  legislature,  is  still  protected  by  13ie  laws.  The 
politi<»l  flreedom  of  the  English  oonstitQt&oii  war 
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once  the  pride  and  honor  of  an  Englwhman.  The 
civil  equality  of  the  laws  preserved  the  property,  and 
defended  the  sal'ety  of  the  suhject.  Ai^  these  glori- 
ous privileges  the  hirthrieht  of  the  people,  or  are 
we  only  tenants  at  the  will  of  the  ministry  ?  But 
that  I  know  there  is  a  spirit  of  resistance  in  the 
hearts  of  my  countrymen;  that  they  value  life,  not 
by  its  conveniences,  but  by  the  independence  and 
dignity  of  their  condition ;  I  should,  at  this  moment, 

Speal  only  to  their  discretion.  I  should  persuade 
em  to  banish  from  their  minds  all  memory  of  what 
we  were ;  I  should  tell  them  this  is  not  a  time  to  re- 
member that  we  were  Englishmen;  and  give  it,  as 
my  last  advice,  to  make  some  early  agreement  with 
the  minister,  that^  since  it  has  pleased  him  to  rob  us 
of  those  politidd  rights,  which  once  distinguished 
the  inhabitants  of  a  oountry  where  honor  was  happi- 
ness, he  would  leave  us  at  least  the  humble,  obedient 
security  of  citizens,  and  graciously  condescend  to 
**rotect  us  in  our  submission. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XXXI 

To  THX  Printer  or  the  Public  Advertiser. 
BIB,  November  14, 1709. 

The  variety  of  remarks  which  have  been  made 
upon  the  last  letter  of  Junius,  and  my  own  opinion 
of  the  writer,  who,  whatever  may  be  his  laults. 
is  certainly  not  a  weak  man,  have  induced  me  to  ex- 
amine, with  some  attention,  the  subject  of  that  letter. 
I  could  not  persuade  myself,  that,  while  he  had 
plenty  of  important  materials,  he  would  have  taken 
up  a  light  or  trifling  occasion  to  attack  the  ministry ; 
much  less  could  I  conceive,  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  ruin  the  officers  concerned  in  the  rescue  of  general 
(hansel,  or  to  ii^jure  the  general  himself.  These  are 
little  objects,  and  can  no  way  contribute  to  the  great 
purposes  he  seems  to  have  in  view,  by  addressing 
himself  to  the  public.  Without  considerinff  the  or- 
namented style  ne  has  adopted,  I  determined  to  look 
fiirther  into  the  matter,  before  I  decided  upon  the 
merits  of  his  letter.  The  first  step  I  took  was  to  in- 
quire into  the  truth  of  the  facts;  for  if  these  were 
either  false  or  misrepresented,  the  most  artful  exer- 
tion of  his  understanding,  in  reasoning  upon  them, 
would  only  be  a  disgrace  to  him.  Now,  sir,  I  have 
found  every  circumstance  stated  by  Junius  to  be 
literally  true.  General  Gansel  persuaded  the  bailifis 
to  conduct  him  to  the  jMurade,  and  certainly  solicited 
a  corporal,  and  other  soldiers,  to  assist  him  in  mak- 
ing his  escape.  Captain  Dodd  did  certainly  apply  to 
captain  Garth  for  the  assistance  of  his  guard.  Cap- 
tain Garth  declined  appearing  himself,  but  stood 
idoof,  while  the  other  took  upon  him  to  order  out  the 
king's  guard,  and  by  main  force  rescued  the  general. 
It  is  also  strictly  true,  that  the  general  was  escorted 
by  a  file  of  muaqueteers  to  a  place  of  security.  These 
are  ihctlSf  Mr.  Woodfall,  which  I  promise  you  no 
gentleman  in  the  guards  will  deny.  If  all  or  any  of 
them  are  false,  why  are  they  not  contradicted  by  the 
parties  themselves?  However  secure  against  mili- 
tary censure,  they  havb  yet  a  character  to  lose;  and, 
surely,  if  they  are  innocent,  it  is  not  beneath  them  to 
pay  some  attention  to  the  opinion  of  the  public 

The  force  of  Junius's  observations  upon  these  &cts 
oannot  be  better  marked,  than  by  stating  and  refut- 
ing the  objections  which  have  been  made  to  them. 
One  writer  says,  "  Admitting  the  officers  have  offend- 
ed, they  are  punishable  at  common  law  j  and  'will 
you  have  a  British  subject  punished  twice  for  the 
same  ofi'ense?''  I  answer,  that  they  have  committed 
two  ofienses,  both  very  enormous,  and  violated  two 
laws.  The  rescue  is  one  offense,  the  flagrant  breach 
of  discipline  another ;  and  hitherto  it  does  not  appear 


that  they  have  been  punished,  or  even  censnied  fir 
either.  Another  gentleman  lays  much  streasupon 
the  calamity  of  the  case ;  and,  instead  of  disprovii^ 
flicta,  appeals  at  once  to  the  compassion  of  the  publie. 
This  idea,  as  well  as  the  ihsinuation,  that,  deprh>im§ 
the  parties  of  their  eammisnona  would  be  an  imay  ia 
thetr  ereditorSj  can  only  refer  to  general  GanseL  The 
other  officers  are  in  no  distress ;  therefore,  have  no 
claim  to  compassion :  nor  does  it  appear  that  tb&r 
creditors,  if  they  have  any,  are  more  likely  to  be 
satisfied  oy  their  continuing  in  the  guards.  But  this 
sort  of  plea  will  not  hold  in  any  shape.  CompoasiQii 
to  an  offender,  who  has  groasly  violated  ^e  laws,  is, 
in  effect,  a  cruelty  to  the  peaceable  subject  vrho  h» 
observed  them :  and  even  admitting  the  force  of  any 
alleviating  circumstances,  it  is  nevertheless  trae,  that 
in  this  instance,  the  royal  compassion  has  interposed 
too  soon.  The  legal  and  proper  mercy  of  a  king  of 
England  may  remit  the  punishment^  but  oo^t  not 
to  stop  the  trial. 

Besides  these  particular  ol^ections,  there  has  been 
a  cry  raised  iigainst  Junius,  for  his  malice  and  izgu^ 
tice  in  attacking  the  ministry  ui>on  an  event  which 
they  could  neither  hinder  nor  foresee.  This,  I  must 
affirm,  is  a  fisklse  representation  of  his  argument.  He 
lays  no  stress  upon  the  event  itself,  as  a  ground  of  ' 
accusation  against  the  ministry,  but  dwells  entirely 
upon  their  subsequent  conduct.  He  does  not  say 
that  they  are  answerable  for  the  offense,  but  for  thie 
scandalous  neglect  of  their  duty,  in  suffering  an  of- 
fense so  flagrant  to  pass  by  without  notice  or  inqniiy. 
Supposing  them  ever  so  regardless  of  what  they  owe 
to  the  public,  and  as  indifferent  about  the  opinion,  aa 
they  are  about  the  interests  of  their  country,  what 
answer,  aa  officers  of  the  crown,  will  they  give  to  Ju- 
nius, when  he  asks  them,  "  Are  they  aware  of  the 
outrage  offered  to  their  sovereign,  when  his  own 
proper  guard  is  ordered  out  to  stop,  by  main  force, 
the  execution  of  his  laws?"  And  when  we  see  a 
ministry  giving  such  a  strange,  unaccountable  protec- 
tion to  the  officers  of  the  guaids,  is  it  unfair  to  sus- 
pect that  they  have  some  secret  and  unwarrantaUe 
motives  for  their  conduct?  If  they  feel  themselves 
injured  by  such  a  suspicion,  why  do  they  not  Imme- 
diately clear  themselves  from  it  by  doing  their  duty? 
For  the  honor  ot  the  guards,  I  cannot  help  expressing 
another  suspicion,  that  if  the  commanding  officer  had 
not  received  a  secret  iig unction  to  the  contrary,  he 
would,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  business,  have 
applied  for  a  court  martial  to  try  the  two  sobaltems; 
the  one  tor  quitting  his  guard,  the  other  for  taking 
upon  him  the  command  of  the  guard,  and  employing 
it  in  the  manner  he  did.  I  do  not  mean  to  enter  intow 
or  defend,  the  severity  with  which  Junius  treats'ths 
guards.  On  t)ie  contrary,  I  will  suppose,  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  they  deserve  a  very  difierent  character. 
If  this  be  true,  in  what  light  will  they  consider  the 
conduct  of  the  two  subalterns,  but  as  the  general  re- 
proach and  disgrace  to  the  whole  corps?  And  will 
they  not  wish  to  see  them  censured,  in  a  military 
way,  if  it  were  only  for  the  credit  and  discipline  it 
the  regiment? 

Upon  the  whole,  sir,  the  ministry  seem  to  me  to 
have  taken  a  very  improper  advantage  of  the  good- 
nature of  the  public,  whose  humanity,  they  fband, 
considered  nothing  in  this  sflGur  but  the  distress  of 
general  Gansel.  They  would  persuade  us,  Uiat  it  was 
only  a  common  rescue  by  a  few  disorderly  8<^dier\ 
and  not  the  formal,  deliberate  act  of  the  king^gnanl, 
headed  by  an  officer;  and  the  public  has  fallen  into 
the  deception.  I  think,  therefore,  we  are  obliged 
to  Junius  for  the  care  he  has  taken  to  inquire  into  the 
facts,  and  for  the  just  commentary  with  whidi  he 
has  given  them  to  the  world.  For  my  own  part.  I 
am  as  unwilling  as  any  man  to  load  tlie  unfortunate ; 
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tmt  teallx,  Bir,  ttie  precedent  with  respect  to  the 
-gnards,  is  of  a  most  important  nature,  and  alarming 
enough  ( considering  the  consequences  with  which  it 
-may  be  attended)  to  deserve  a  parliamentary  inqnirj. 
When  the  guards  are  daring  enough,  not  oi^y  to  vio- 
Uite  their  own  discipline,  but  publicly,  and,  with  the 
most  atrocious  yiolence,  to  stop  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  and  when  such  extraordinary  offenses  pass  with 
impunity,  believe  me,  sir,  the  precedent  strikes  deep. 

PHILO  JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XXXII. 
To  THX  PBUfTaa  of  thb  Public  ADvaBTuaa. 

SIB,  November  16, 1700. 

I  admit  the  claim  of  a  gentleman,  who  publishes 
in  the  Gaxetteer  under  the  name  of  Modestns.  He 
has  scmie  right  to  exi)ect  an  answer  from  me ;  though, 
I  think,  not  so  much  from  the  merit  or  i^^K>rtance  of 
his  objections,  as  from  my  own  voluntary  engagement 
I  had  a  reason  for  not  taking  notice  of  him  sooner, 
which,  as  he  is  a  candid  person,  I  believe,  he  will 
think  sufficient  In  my  first  letter,  I  took  for  granted, 
from  the  time  which  had  elapsed,  that  there  was  no 
intention  to  censure,  or  even  to  try,  the  persons  con- 
cerned in  the  rescue  of  general  Oansel :  but  Modes- 
tns having  since  either  affirmed,  or  strongly  insinu- 
ated, that  the  offenders  mig^t  still  be  brought  to  a 
legal  trial,  any  attempt  to  prejudge  the  cause,  or  to 
pr^ndioe  the  minds  of  a  Jury,  or  a  court-martial, 
would  be  highly  improper. 

A  man  more  hostile  to  the  ministry  than  I  am, 
would  not  so  often  remind  them  of  their  duty.  If 
the  duke  of  Grafton  will  not  perform  the  duty  of  his 
station,  why  is  he  minister?  I  will  not  descend  to  a 
senrriloua  aiHercation  with  any  man ;  but  this  is  a 
sabjeet  too  important  to  be  paned  over  with  silent 
indifference.  If  the  gentlemen,  whose  conduct  is  in 
question,  are  not  brought  to  a  trial,  the  duke  of  Graf- 
ton shall  hear  ftma  me  again. 

The  motives  on  which  I  am  supposed  to  have  taken 
up  this  cause,  are  of  little  importance,  compared  with 
the  btdtB  themselves,  and  the  observations  I  have  made 
upon  them.  Without  a  vain  profession  of  int^rity, 
which  in  these  times  might  Justly  be  suspected,  I 
shall  show  myself,  in  effect,  a  friend  to  the  interests 
of  my  countiymen ;  and  leave  it  to  them  to  deter- 
mine, whether  I  am  moved  by  a  personal  malevolence 
to  three  private  gentlemen,  or  merely  by  a  hope  of 
pefplexiug  the  ministry ;  or  whether  I  am  uiimated, 
by  a  Just  and  honorable  purpose  of  obtaining  a  sat- 
is&ction  to  the  laws  of  this  country,  equal,  if  possible, 
to  the  violation  they  have  snared. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XXXin. 
TO  His  Graos  thb  Dukb  or  Gbajtob. 
MT  LOBD,  November  a^  ITBO. 

Though  my  opinion  of  your  grace's  integrity  was 
but  little  affected  by  the  coyness  with  which  yon  re- 
cei?ed  Mr.  Vaughan's  proposals,  I  confess  I  give  you 
some  credit  for  your  discretion.  You  had  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  a  certain  delicacy,  of  which  you 
had  not  been  susp^ted,  and  yon  were  in  the  right 
to  make  use  of  it  By  laying  in  a  moderate  stock 
of  reputation,  you  undoubtedly  meant  to  provide 
for  the  friture  necessities  of  your  character, 
that,  with  an  honorable  resistance  upon  record,  you 
might  safely  indulge  your  genius,  and  yield  to  a  &- 
vorite  inclination  with  security.  But  you  have  dis- 
covered your  purposes  too  soon ;  and,  instead  of  the 
modest  reserve  ox  virtue,  have  shown  us  the  tezma. 


gant  chaatity  of  a  prude,  who  gratifies  her  passioiil 
with  distinction,  and  prosecutes  one  lover  for  a  rapsi 
while  she  solicits  the  lewd  embraces  of  another. 

Your  cheek  turns  pale:  for  a  guilty  consdenoe 
tells  you,  yon  are  undone.  Come  forward,  thou 
virtuous  minister,  and  tell  the  world  by  what  inter- 
est Mr.  Hine  has  been  recommended  to  so  extraordi- 
nary  a  mark  of  his  master's  lavor;  what  was  the 
price  of  the  patent  be  has  bought,  and  to  what  honop' 
able  purpose  the  pnrehase  money  has  been  applied. 
Nothing  less  than  many  thousands  could  pay  colonel 
Bnrgoyne*s  expenses  at  Preston.  Do  yon  dare  to 
prosecute  such  a  creature  as  Vaughan,  while  you  are 
basely  setting  up  the  royal  patronage  to  auction  f 
Do  you  dare  to  complain  of  an  attack  upon  your  own 
honor,  while  yon  are  selling  the  favors  of  the  crown, 
to  raise  a  fund  for  corrupting  the  morals  of  the  peo* 
pie?  And  do  yon  think  it  is  possible  such  enormi* 
ties  should  escape  without  impeachment  ?  It  is,  in- 
deed, highly  your  interest  to  maintain  the  present 
house  of  commons.  Having  sold  the  nation  to  yoa 
in  gross,  they  will  undoubtedly  protect  you  in  Um). 
detail ;  for,  while  they  patronise  your  crimes,  tmy 
feel  for  their  own. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XXXIV. 

To  BIS  ORAOB  THB  DUKB  Or  GRAFTON. 

MY  LOKD.  December  12, 1700. 

I  find  with  some  surprise,  that  you  are  not  sup- 
ported as  you  deserve.  Your  most  determined  advo- 
cates have  scruples  about  them  which  you  are  unac- 
qiminted  with ;  and  though  there  be  nothing  too  haz- 
ardous for  your  grace  to  engage  in,  there  are  some 
things  too  infamous  for  the  vilest  prostitute  of  a  newspa- 
per to  defend.*  In  what  other  manner  shall  weaccount 
for  the  profound,  submissive  silence  which  you  and 
your  friends  have  observed  upon  a  charge  which  called 
immediately  for  the  clearest  refutation,  and  would 
have  justified  the  severest  measures  of  resentment? 
I  did  not  attempt  to  blast  your  character  by  an  indi- 
rect, ambiguous  insinuation ;  but  candidly  stated  to 
you  a  plain  fact«  which  struck  directly  at  the  in- 
t^rity  of  a  privy  counsellor,  of  a  first  commiBsioner 
of  the  treasury,  and  of  a  leading  minister,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  ei\ioy  tne  first  shore  in  his  nuyesty's  oonfi- 
denoe.t  In  every  one  of  these  capacities  I  employed 
the  moist  moderate  terms  to  charge  you  with  treachery 
to  your  sovereign,  and  breach  of  trust  in  your  office. 
I  accused  you  of  having  sold  a  patent  place  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  customs  at  Exeter  to  one  Mr.  Hine,  who, 
unable  or  unwilling  to  deposit  the  whole  purch'ase 
money  himself,  raised  part  of  it  by  contribution,  and 
has  now  a  certain  doctor  Brooke  quartered  upon  the 
salary  for  one  hundred  pounds  a  year*  No  sale  by 
the  candle  was  ever  conducted  with  greater  formality. 
I  affirm,  that  the  price  at  which  the  place  was  knocked 
down  (and  which,  I  have  good  reason  to  think,  was 
not  less  than  three  thousand  five  hundred  poimds) 
was,  with  your  connivance  and  consent,  paid  to 
colonel  Buigoyne,to  reward  him,  I  presume,  for  the 
decency  of  his  deportment  at  Preston;  or  to  reim- 
burse him,  perhaps,  for  the  fine  of  one  thousand 
pounds,  which,  for  that  very  deportment,  the  court 
of  king's  bench  thought  proper  to  set  upon  him.  It 
is  not  often  that  the  chief  justice  and  the  prime  min- 

*  From  the  publication  of  the  preceding  to  this  date, 
not  one  word  was  said  In  defense  of  tbe  duke  of  Oraftoo. 
But  %ioe  and  Impudence  soon  reoovored  themselves,  and 
the  sale  of  the  royal  favor  was  openly  avowed  and  de- 
fended. Woacknowlcd^  the  piety  of  8t  James's,  bul 
what  is  beoome  of  its  morality  f 

t  And  by  the  same  means  preserves  It  tothlshour. 
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JUNIUS. 


kter  are  so  strangelj  at  varianoe  in  their  opimons  of 
menland  things. 

I  thank  Gcd,  there  is  not  in  human  nataie  a  de- 

f-ee  of  impudence  daring  enough  to  deny  the  chaige 
have  fixed  upon  you.  Your  courteous  secretary,* 
your  confidential  architect,  f  are  silent  as  the  grave. 
Even  Mr.  Rigby's  countenance  fails  him.  He  .violates 
his  second  nature,  and  blushes  whenever  he  speaks 
of  yon.  Perhaps  the  noble  colonel  himself  will  re- 
lieve you.  No  man  is  more  tender  of  his  reputation. 
He  is  not  only  nice  but  perfectly  sore^  in  everything 
that  touches  his  honor.  If  any  man,  for  example, 
were  to  accuse  him  of  taking  his  stand  at  a  gaming- 
table, and  watching,  with  the  soberest  attention,  for 
a  fiiir  opportunity  of  engaging  a  drunken  young  no- 
bleman at  piquet,he  would,  undoubtedly,  consider  it  as 
an  infamous  aspersion  upon  his  character,  and  resent 
it  like  a  man  of  honor.  Acquitting  him,  therefore,  of 
drawing  a  regular  and  splendid  subsistence  from  any 
unworthy  practices,  either  in  his  own  house,  or  else- 
where, let  me  ask  your  grace, for  what  military  merits 
yoki  have  been  pleased  to  reward  him  with  military 
goflbmment  ?  He  had  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  which, 
one  would  imagine,  was  at  least  an  equivalent  for 
atiy  services  he  ever  performed.  Besides,  he  is  but  a 
young  officer,  considering  his  preferment;  and,  ex- 
cept in  his  activity  at  Preston,  not  very  conspicuous 
in  his  profession.  But  it  seema  the  sale  of  a  civil 
employment  was  not  sufficient ;  and  military  govem- 
ments,  which  were  intended  for  the  support  of  worn- 
out  veterans  must  be  thrown  in  to  the  scale,  to  defray 
the  extensive  bribery  of  a  contested  election.  Are  these 
the  steps  you  take  to  secure  to  your  sovereign  the 
attachment  of  his  army  ?  With  what  countenance 
dare  you  appear  in  the  royal  presence,  branded  as  you 
are,  with  the  infamy  of  a  notorious  breach  of  trust? 
With  what  countenance  can  you  take  at  the  treasury 
board,  or  in  the  council,  when  yon  feel  that  every 
circulating  whisper  is  at  your  expense  alone,  and 
stabs  you  to  the  heart?  Have  you  a  single  friend  in 
parliament  so  shameless,  so  thoroughly  abandoned, 
as  to  undertake  your  defense  ?  You  know,  my  lord, 
that  there  is  not  a  man  in  either  house,  whose  char- 
acter, however  flagitious,  would  not  be  mined  by 
mixing  his  reputation  with  yours;  and  does  not 
your  heart  inform  you  that  you  are  degraded  below 
the  condition  of  a  man,  when  you  are  obliged  to  bear 
these  insults  with  submission,  aud  even  to  thank  me 
for  my  moderation? 

We  are  told,  by  the  highest  judicial  authority, 
that  Mr.  Vaughan%$  offer  to  pnchase  the  leverdion 

*  Tommy  Bradshaw. 

t  Mr.  Taylor.  He  and  Qeorge  Boss  (ttie  Scotcta  agent 
and  worthy  confident  of  Lord  Mansfield)  managed  the 
business. 

t  A  little  before  the  publication  of  this  and  the  pre- 
eedingr  letter,  the  duke  of  Orafton  had  commenced  a  pro- 
secution against  Mr  Samuel  Vauirhan.  endeavoringto  cor- 
rupt hi6  hitogrity, by  an  offer  of  five  thousand  pounds  for 
a  patent  place  in  Jamaica.  A  rule  to  show  cause  why  an 
information  should  not  be  exhibited  against  Vaughan  for 
certain  misdemeanors,  befnir  granted  by  the  court  of 
kiufr's  bench,  the  matter  was  solemnly  ar^ed  on  the 
27th  of  November,  1760.  and  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  four  Judflres,  the  rule  was  made  absolute.  The  plead- 
ings and  speeches  wore  accurately  taken  in  short-band, 
and  published.  The  whole  of  lord  MansfleMI's  speech, 
and  particularly  the  follow fng  extracts  from  it,  de6er\''o 
the  reader's  attention :    "A  practice  of  the  kind  com- 

Filained  of  hero,  is  certainly  dishonorable  and  scandalous. 
f  a  man,  standing  under  the  relation  of  an  officer  under 
the  klnjr,  or  of  a  person  In  whom  the  king  puts  confi- 
dence, or  of  a  minister,  takes  money  for  the  use  of  that 
confidence  the  kin^r  puts  in  him,  he  basely  betrays  the 
king ;  he  basely  betrays  his  trust.  If  the  king  sold  the 
office.  It  would  be  acting  contrary  to  the  trust  the  ctmstl- 
tution  had  reposed  in  olri  The  oonstitution  does  not 
intend  the  crown  should  sell  those  offices  to  raise  a  reve- 
nue out  of  them.  Is  it  possible  to  heHitatc,  whether  this 
would  not  be  criminal  in  the  duke  of  Grafton:  contrary 
to  his  duty  as  a  privy  eounsellor,  oontrary  to  his  duty  as 


of  a  patent  place  in  Jamaica  (whidi  he  was  otkmte 
sufficiently  entitled  to)  amounts  to  a  high  niidB. 
meaner.  Be  it  so :  and  if  he  deaerves  it,  let  hia  Ve 
punished.  But  the  learned  judge  mi|^t  have  hait 
fairer  opportunity  of  displaying  the  puwers  of  faii  ds- 
quence.  Having  delivered  himself,  with  so  nrndi 
energy,  upon  the  criminal  nature  and  dangaoaseBi- 
sequenoes  of  any  attempt  to  corrupt  a  man  in  ji» 
grace's  station,  what  would  he  have  said  to  the  aa- 
ister  himself,  to  that  very  privy  counsellor,  to  fbt 
first  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  who  dow  not  mil 
for,  but  impatiently  solicits,  the  touch  of  connptioi; 
who  employs  the  meanest  of  his  creatures  in  tine 
honorable  services;  and,  foigetting  the  genins  nd 
fidelity  of  his  secretary,  descends  to  apply  to  ha 
house  builder  for  assistance? 

This  afiair,  my  lord,  will  do  infinite  credit  to  gov- 
emment,  if,  to  clear  your  character,  yon  should  &k 
proper  to  bring  it  into  the  house  of  lords,  or  into  tte 
Court  of  ldog*s  bench.  But,  my  lord,  you  dare  mH 
do  either.  JUNIUa 


LETTER  XXXV. 

ToTRB  Prihtbb  or  thb  Public  Adtutisib. 

SIB.  December  U,  im 

When  the  complaints  of  a  brave  and  poweifiil 
people  are  observed  to  increase  in  proportion  to  (he 
wrongs  they  have  sufiered ;  when,  inatead  of  siakiog 
in  to  submission,  they  are  roused  to  resiatanoe,  the  tiae 
will  soon  arrive,  at  which  every  inferior  coosidcnk 
tion  must  yield  to  the  security  of  the  sovereign,  aad 
to  the  general  safety  of  the  state.    There  is  a  momcBt 
of  clifficulty  and  danger,  at  which  flattery  and  fdse- 
hood  can  no  longer  deceive,  and  simplicity  itself  on 
no  longer  be  misled.    Let  us  suppose  it  arrived :  kt 
us  suppose  a  gracious  well-intentioned  prince  made 
sensible,  at  last,  of  the  ^reat  duty  he  owes  to  his  peo> 
pie,  and  of  his  own  disgraceful  situation:  that  be 
looks  round  him  for  assistance,  and  asks  for  no  ad- 
vice, but  how  to  gratify  the  wishes  and  secure  ike 
happiness  of  his  subjecta     In  these  circumstances,  il 
may  be  matter  of  curious  tpeeuUUion  to  consider,  if 
an  honest  man  were  premitted  to  approach  a  kis^ 
in  what  terms  he  would  address  himself  to  his  sov- 
ereign.   Let  it  be  imagined,  no  matter  how  improb- 
able, that  the  first  prejudice  against  his  character  a 
removed ;  that  the  ceremonious  diificulties  of  an  sa- 
dience  are  surmounted;  that  he  feels  himself  asi' 
mated  by  the  purest  and  most  honorable  afiectionits 
his  king  and  his  country  ;  and  that  the  great  penoa 
whom  he  addresses,  has  spirit  enough  to  bid  kia 
speak  freely,  and  understanding  enough  to  lisiea  to 
him  with  attention.    Unacquainted  with  the  vaia 
impertinence  of  forms,  he  would  deliver  his  eenii' 
ments  with  dignity  and  firmness,  but  not  withcot 
respect 

Sir,-— It  is  the  misfortune  of  your  life,  and  orifi- 
nally  tbe  cause  of  every  reproach  and  distress  wbici 
has  attended  your  government,  that  yon  should  aer- 
er  have  b^n  acquainted  with  the  language  of  tnrtk 
until  yon  heard  it  in  the  complaints  ii€  your  peopit 
It  is  not,  however,  too  late  to  correct  the  enor  ti 


a  minister,  oontrary  to  fats  duty  as  a  sobdeet  f  HIS  atfviee 
should  be  free,  according  to  his  Judgment  It  la  tbe  m 
of  his  office :  he  hath  sworn  to  it.'*  Notwttbstsndlor  « 
this,  the  duke  of  Orafton  certainly  sold  a  patent  placoij 
Mr.  Rfne,  for  three  thousand  five  hundred  pounn.  K 
the  house  of  commons  had  done  their  duty,  eBdjJj^ 
peached  the  duke  for  this  breach  of  trust,  how  i*««qr 
roust  poor  honest  Mansfleld  have  been  puasied !  Hto  » 
twirrassment  would  have  afforded  the  most  rtfleaM* 
scene  that  was  over  exhibited.  To  save  the  JndfenvM 
this  perplexity,  and  the  duke  from  impeachment  Of 
proaecution  against  Vaughaa  was  tmmedlateir  dropped* 


JUNIUS. 


mr 


jwu  edncfttioiL  We  are  still  inclined  to  make  an 
indiilgent  idlowanoe  for  the  pemicioae  leflMna  yon 
received  in  yonr  yonth,  and  to  form  the  most  san- 
gaine  hopes  from  the  natural  benevolence  of  your 
duposition.*  We  are  far  finom  thinking  yon  capable 
of  a  direct,  deliberate  purpose  to  invade  those  origi- 
nal ri^ts  of  yoor  sabjectai  on  which  all  their  civil 
and  political  liberties  depNsnd.  Had,  it  been  poesi- 
aUe  for  ns  to  entertain  a  suspicion  so  dishonorable 
to  yonr  character,  we  shoud  long  since  have  adopted 
a  style  of  remonstration  very  distant  from  the  humil- 
ity of  complaint.  The  doctrine  inculcated  by  our 
lawi,  T%ai  (he  king  can  do  no  wrong,  is  admitted  with- 
oat  reluctance.  We  separate  the  amiable,  good- 
natured  prince  fh)m  the  folly  and>  treachery  of  his 
Mnranta,  and  the  private  virtues  of  the  man  fh>m  the 
Tices  of  his  government.  Were  it  not  ibr  this  Just 
distinction,  I  know  not  whether  your  migesty's  con- 
dition, or  that  of  the  English  nation,  would  deserve 
most  to  be  lamented.  I  would  prepare  your  mind 
for  a  &vorable  reception  of  truth,  by  removing  ertry 
painftil,  offensive  idea  of  personal  reproach.  Tour 
solgects,  sir,  wish  for  nothing,  but  that,  as  theg  are 
reasonable  and  affectionate  enough  to  separate  your 
person  from  your  government,  so  you,  in  yonr  turn, 
should  distinguish  between  the  conduct  which  be- 
comes the  permanent  dignity  of  a  king,  and  that 
which  serves  only  to  promote  the  temporary  interest 
and  miserable  ambition  of  a  minister. 

Ton  ascended  the  throne  with  a  declared,  and,  I 
donbt  not,  a  sincere  resolution  of  giving  universal 
satistaction  to  your  subjects.  Ton  found  them 
pleased  with  the  novelty  of  a  young  prince,  whose 
coantenance  promised  even  more  than  lus  words ;  and 
loyal  to  you,  not  only  from  principle,  but  passion.  It 
was  not  a  cold- profession  of  allegiance  to  the  first 
magistrate,  but  a  partial,  animatMl  attachment  to  a 
fiiTorite  prince,  the  native  of  their  country.  They 
did  not  wait  to  examine  your  conduct,  nor  to  be  de- 
tennined  by  ezx)erience,  but  gave  yon  a  generous 
credit  for  the  future  blessings  of  your  rei^  and  paid 
yon  in  advance  the  dearest  tribute  of  their  affections. 
8od),  air,  was  once  the  disposition  of  a  people,  who 
now  surround  your  throne  with  reproaches  and  com- 
plaints. Do  justice  to  yourself.  Banish  from  your 
mind  tliosefanworthy  opinions  with  which  some  in- 
terested pmonshave  labored  to  possess  yon.  Dis- 
trust the  men  who  tell  you  that  tht^  Ehoglish  are 
natnrally  li^t  and  inconstant ;  that  they  complain 
without  a  cause.  Withdraw  your  confidenoe  equally 
fhm  all  parties ;  fVom  ministers,  fiivorites,  and  re- 
lations ;  and  let  there  be  one  moment  in  your  life, 
IB  which  you  have  oonsnlted  yonr  own  understand- 

When  yon  affectedly  renounced  the  name  of  Eng- 

*  The  plan  of  the  tutelage  aod  future  dominion  over 
the  hetr  apparent,  laid  many  yoars  asro,  at  Carlton-House, 
between  toe  princess  dowairer  and  her  favorite,  the  eari 
of  Bute,  waa  as  gross  and  palpable  as  that  which  was  oon- 
oscted  between  Anne  of  Austria  and  cardinal  Mazarine, 
to  govern  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and.  In  effect,  to  pro- 
Jour  his  minority  until  the  end  of  their  lives  That  prince 
bfdstroiv  natural  parts,  and  used  frequently  to  blush 
for  his  own  Igcorance  and  want  of  education,  which  had 
been  wilfully  neglected  by  his  mother  and  her  minion. 
A  little  experience,  however,  soon  showed  him  liow 
sbmiefuily  he  had  been  treated,  and  fOr  what  infamous 
purpose  he  had  been  Icept  in  ifrnoranoe.  Our  rreat  Rd- 
waid,too,  at  an  eariv  period,  had  sense  enoufrh  to  under- 
itind  the  nature  of  the  connection  between  his  abandoned 
mother  and  tbe  detested  Mortl  mer.  But,  since  that  d  me, 
baman  nature,  we  may  observe,  is  greatly  altered  for  the 
better.  Dowagers  may  t>e  chaste,  and  minions  may  be 
honest.  When  it  was  proposed  to  settle  the  present 
khig's  household,  as  prfneeof  Wales,  It  is  well  known 
that  tlie  eari  of  Bute  was  forced  into  it.  In  direot  contra- 
dietlon  to  the  late  king's  inclination.  That  was  the  salient 
point  from  which  all  the  mischiefs  and  disgraces  of  the 
pTMeat  reign  took  life  and  motion.  From  that  moment, 
lord  Elite  never  suffered  the  prince  of  Wales  to  be  an 
instant  out  of  his  sight.   We  need  not  look  farther. 


lishman,  believe  me,  sir,  you  were  pemaded  to  pay  a 
very  ill-judged  compliment  to*one  part  of  your  sub- 
jects, at  the  expense  of  another.  IVhile  the  natives 
of  Scotland  are  not  in  actual  rebellion,  they  are  un- 
doubtedly entitled  to  protection :  nor  do  I  mean  to 
condemn  the  policy  of  giving  some  encouragement  to 
the  novelty  of  their  affections  for  the  house  of  Han- 
over. I  am  ready  to  hope  for  every  thing  f^om  their 
new-born  seal,  and  from  the  future  steadiness  of  their 
allcgtance ;  but,  hitherto,  they  have  no  claim  to  your 
fiivor.  To  honor  them  with  a  determined  predilection 
and  confidenoe,  in  exdnsion  of  your  English  subjects, 
who  placed  yonr  family,  and,  in  spite  of  treachery 
and  rebellion,  have  supported  it  upon  the  throne,  is  a 
mistake  too  gross  even  for  the  unsuspecting  generoeity 
of  youth.  In  this  error  we  see  a  capital  violation  of 
the  most  obvious  rules  of  policy  and  prudence.  We 
trace  it^  however,  to  an  original  bias  m  yonr  educa- 
tion, and  are  ready  to  allow  Ibr  yonr  inexperience. 

To  the  same  early  influence  we  attribute  it,  that 
you  have  descended  to  take  a  share,  not  only  in  the 
narrow  views  and  interests  of  particular  persons,  but 
in  the  fatal  malignity  of  their  passiona  At  yonr 
acoessioii  to  the  throne,  the  whole  system  of  govern- 
ment was  altered,  not  firmn  wisdom  or  deliberation, 
but  because  it  had  been  adopted  by  your  predecessor. 
A  little  peraonal  motive  of  pique  and  resentment  was 
sufficient  to  remove  the  ablest  servants  of  tiie  crown;*  • 
but  it  is  not  in  this  country,  sir,  that  such  men  can 
be  dishonored  by  the  frowns  of  a  king.  They  were 
dismissed,  but  could  not  be  disgraced.  Without  en- 
tering into  a  minuter  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the 
peace,  we  may  observe,  in  the  impradent  hurry  with 
which  the  first  overtures  from  France  were  accepted, 
in  the  conduct  of  the  negotiation,  and  terms  of  the 
treaty,  the  strongest  marks  of  that  precipitate  spirit 
of  concession,  wi&  which  a  certain  part  of  yonr  sub- 
jects have  been  at  all  times  ready  to  purchase  a  peace 
with  the  natural  enemies  of  this  country.  On  pmr 
part  we  are  satisfied  that  every  thing  was  honorable 
and  sincere ;  and,  if  England  was  sold  to  France,  we 
doubt  not  that  your  majesty  was  equally  betrayed. 
The  conditions  of  the  peace  were  matter  of  grief  and 
surprise  to  yonr  subjects,  but  not  the  immi>^<p»j> 
cause  of  their  present  discontent. 

Hitherto,  sir,  yon  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  pre- 
judices and  passions  of  others.  With  what  firmness 
will  you  bear  the  mention  of  yonr  own  ? 

A  man  not  very  honorably  distinguished  in  the 
world,  commences  a  formal  attack  upon  your  favorite, 
considering  nothing  but  how  he  might  best  expose 
his  person  and  principles  to  detestation,  and  tbe 
national  character  of  his  countrymen  to  contempt. 
The  natives  of  that  country,  sir,  are  as  much  dis- 
tinguished by  a  peculiar  character,,  as  by  your  ma- 
jesty's favor.  Like  another  chosen  people,  thQr  have 
been  conducted  into  the  land  of  plenty,  where  they- 
find  themselves  effectually  marked,  and  divided  finm 
mankind.  There  is  hardly  a  period  at  which  the 
most  irregular  character  may  not  be  redeemed.  The 
mistakes  of  one  sex  find  a  retreat  in  patricrtiam,  those 
of  the  other  in  devotion.  Mr.  Wilkes  brought  with 
him  into  politics  the  same  libend  sentiments  by 
which  his  private  conduct  had  been  directed  *  and 
seemed  to  think,  that,  as  thereare  finwex  cesses  in  whkh 
an  English  gentleman  may  not  be  permitted  to  in- 
dulge, the  same  latitude  was  allowed  him  in  tbe 
choice  of  his  political  principles,  and  in  the  spirit  of- 
maintaining  them.  I  mean  to  state,  not  entirely  to 
defend,  his  conduct  In  the  earnestness  of  his  seal 
he  sttfTeied  some  unwarrantable  insinuations  to  ev* 

*  One  of  tbe  first  acts  of  the  present  reign  was  to  dismiss 
Mr  Legge,  because  he  had,  some  years  before,  refused  to 
srieid  his  interest  in  Hainpshire  to  a  Sootohmao,  reooos- 
mended^by  lord  Bute.  This  was  the  reason  publicly 
assignfd  by  his  lordship. 
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cape  him  He  said  more  than  modeiate  men  could 
justify ;  hut  not  enough  to  entitle  him  to  the  honor 
of  your  majesty's  personal  resentment.  The  rays  of 
royal  indignation,  collected  upon  him,  served  only  to 
illuminate,  and  could  not  consume.  Animated  hy 
the  iavor  of  the  people  on  the  one  side,  and  heated 
hy  persecution  on  the  other,  his  views  and  senti- 
ments changed  with  his  situation.  Hardly  serious 
at  Urst,  he  is  now  an  enthusiast.  Hie  coldest  hodies 
warm  with  opposition,  the  hardest  sparkle  in  col- 
lision. There  is  a  holy  mistaken  zeal  in  politics  as 
well  as  religion.  By  persuading  others,  we  convince 
ourselves.  The  passions  are  engaged,  and  create  a 
maternal  afifection  in  the  mind,  which  forces  us  to 
lore  the  cause  for  which  we  suffer.  Is  this  a  conten- 
tion worthy  of  a  king?  Are  you  not  sensible  how 
much  the  meanness  of  the  cause  gives  an  air  of  ridi- 
cule to  the  serious  difficulties  into  which  you  have 
been  betrayed?  The  destruction  of  one  man  has 
been  now,  for  many  years,  the  sole  object  of  your 
government ;  and,  if  there  can  be  any  thing  still 
more  disgraceful,  we  have  seen  for  such  an  object  the 
utmost  influence  of  the  executive  power,  and  every 
ministerial  artifice,  exerted  without  success.  Nor 
can  you  ever  succeed,  unless  he  should  be  imprudent 
enough  to  forfeit  the  protection  of  those  lavro  to 
which  you  owe  your  crown ;  or  unless  your  minister 
should  persuade  you  to  xaake  it  a  question  of  force 
alone,  and  try  the  whole  strength  of  government  in 
opposition  to  the  people.  The  lessons  he  has  received 
from  experience  will  probably  guard  him  fVom  soch 
excess  of  folly ;  and,  in  your  majesty's  virtues,  we 
find  an  unquestionable  assurance,  that  no  illegal  vio- 
lence will  be  attempted. 

Far  from  suspecting  you  of  so  horrible  a  design, 
we  would  attribute  the  continued  violation  of  the 
laws,  and  even  this  last  enormous  attack  upon  the 
vital  principles  of  the  constitution,  to  an  ill  advised, 
unworthy,  personal  resentment-  From  one  false  step 
you  have  been  betrayed  into  another ;  and,  as  the  cause 
was  unworthy  of  you,  your  ministers  were  determined 
that  the  prudence  of  the  execution  should  correspond 
with  the  wisdom  and  dignity  of  the  desi^.  They 
have  reduced  you  to  the  necessity  ol  choosmg  out  of 
a  variety  of  difficulties ;  to  a  situation  so  unhappy, 
that  yoa  can  neither  do  wrong  without  ruin,  or  right 
without  affiiction.  These  worthy  servants  have  un- 
doubtedly given  you  many  singular  proofi  of  their 
abilities.  Not  contented  with  making  Mr.  Wilkes  a 
man  of  importance,  they  have  judiciously  transterred 
the  question  fh>m  the  rights  and  interests  of  one  man 
to  the  most  important  rights  and  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  forced  your  subjects,  from  wishing  well  to 
the  cause  of  an  individual,  to  unite  with  him  in 
their  own.  Let  them  proceed  as  they  have  begun, 
and  your  nuyesty  need  not  doubt  that  the  catastrophe 
will  do  no  dishonor  to  the  conduct  of  the  piece. 

The  circumstances  to  which  you  are  reduced  will 
not  admit  of  a  compromise  with  the  English  nation. 
Undecisive,  qualifyi^^K  measures  will  disgrace  your 
government  still  more  than  open  violence ;  and,  with- 
out satisfying  the  people,  will  excite  their  contempt. 
They  have  two  much  understanding  and  spirit  to 
accept  of  an  indirect  satisfaction  for  a  di- 
rect injury.  Nothing  less  than  a  repeal,  as 
formal  as  the  resolution  itself,  can  heal  the 
wound  which  has  been  given  to  the  constitution,  nor, 
will  any  thing  less  be  accepted.  I  can  readily  be- 
lieve, that  there  is  an  influence  sufficient  to  recall 
that  pernicious  vote.  The  house  of  commons  un- 
doubtedly consider  their  duty  to  the  crown  as  para- 
mount to  all  other  obligations.  To  us  they  are  only 
indebted  for  an  accidental  existence,  and  have  justly 
trwisferred  their  gratitude  from  their  parents 
to  their  bene&ctors;  from  those  who  gave  them 


birth,  to  the  minister,  from  whose  bcneto- 
lence  they  derive  the  comforts  a^d  pleasures  of  tfadr 
political  life  ;  who  has  taken  the  tendcreai  care  ol 
their  in&ncy,  and  relieves  their  necessities  withoal 
offending  their  delicacy.  But  if  it  were  poBsible  fir 
their  integrity  to  be  d^paded  to  a  condition  so  f^ 
and  abject,  that,  compared  with  it,  the  present  esti- 
mation they  stand  in  is  a  state  of  honor  and  respect; 
consider,  sir,  in  what  manner  you  will  aflerwaids 
proceed.  Can  you  conceive  that  the  people  of  this 
country  will  long  submit  to  be  governed  by  so  flexi- 
ble a  house  of  commons?  It  is  not  in  the  natoie  of 
human  society  that  any  form  of  government^  in  a^ 
circumstances,  can  long  be  preserved.  In  onrs^  the 
general  contempt  pf  the  people  is  as  fatal  as  their  de- 
testation. Such,  I  am  persuaded,  would  be  the  ncc* 
essary  effect  of  any  base  concussion  made  by  the 
present  house  of  commons;  and,  as  a  qnsli^iag 
measure  would  not  be  accepted,  it  remains  for  yoa  to 
decide,  whether  you  will,  at  any  hazard,  support  a 
set  of  men  who  have  reduced  you  to  this  nnbappj 
dilemma,  or  whether  you  will  gratify  tiie  united 
wishes  of  the  whole  people  of  England,  by  dissolviqg 
the  parliament. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  as  I  do  very  sincerely,  thai 
you  have  personally  no  design  against  the  oonstitu- 
tion,  nor  any  view  inconsistent  with  the  good  of  your 
subjects,  I  think  you  cannot  hesitate  long  upon  the 
choice  which  it  equally  concerns  your  interests  and 
your  honor  to  adopt.  On  one  side,  yon  hazard  die 
affection  of  all  your  Finglish  subjects;  yon  relin- 
quish every  hope  of  repose  to  yourself,  and  yon  en- 
danger the  establishment  offoui  family  forever.  All 
this  you  venture  for  no  object  whatsoever ;  or  to 
such  an  object  as  it  would  be  an  affront  to  yon  to 
name.  Men  of  sense  w ill  examine  your  condnct  with 
suspicion  ;  while  those,  who  are  incapable  of  com- 
prehending to  what  degree  they  were  ii\juredy.  afflict 
you  with  clamors  equally  insolent  and  unmcanisipi 
Supposing  it  possible  that  no  fatal  strogi^le  sfaoold 
ensue,  you  determine,  at  once,  to  be  unhai^y,  with- 
out the  hope  of  a  compensation,  either  from  intefcst 
or  ambition.  If  an  English  king  be  hated  oc  de- 
spised, he  must  be  unhappy :  and  this,  i>erhmp6,  is  the 
only  political  truth  which  he  ought  to  be  oonvinoed 
of,  without  experiment.  But,  if  the  Engli^  V^^^V^ 
should  no  longer  conflne  their  resentment  to  a  snV 
missive  representation  of  tlieir  wrongs;  il^  following 
the  glorious  example  of  their  ancestors,  they  shonld 
no  longer  appeal  to  the  creature  of  the  coosUtntiaB, 
but  to  that  high  Being  who  gave  them  llie  rigphts  of 
humanity,  whose  gifts  it  were  sacrilege  to  aunendq, 
let  me  a^  you,  sir,  upon  what  part  of  your  snlgects 
would  you  rely  for  assistance. 

The  people  of  Ireland  have  been  uniformly  plnn- 
dered  and  oppressed.  In  return,  they  give  yo« 
every  dav  fre&  marks  of  their  resentment.  tLbj 
despise  the  miserable  governor*  you  have  sent 
because  he  is  the  creature  of  lord  Bute :  nor  isit 
any  natural  conflision  in  their  ideas,  that  they 
ready  to  confound  the  original  of  a  king  with  thedi»- 
gracelYil  representation  of  him. 

The  distance  of  the  colonies  would  make  it  inn 
possible  for  them  to  take  an  active  concern  in  yoar 
afilurs,  if  they  were  as  well  affected  to  your  govern- 
ment as  they  once  pretended  to  be  to  your  petsoB. 
:They  were  ready  enough  to  distinguish  between  yon 
'and  your  ministers.  They  complained  of  an  set  of 
the  legislature,  but  traced  the  origin  of  it  no  hlg^hcr 
•than  to  the  servants  of  the  crown:  they  pleased 
themselves  with  the  hope  that  their  sovereign,  if  not 
favorable  to. their  cause,  at  least  was  impartiaL    The 

*  y  isoount  Townsend,  sent  orer  on  tbe  plan  of 
resident  governor.   The  history  of  his  rtdlcnkniB 
istration  shall  not  be  lost  to  the  pubilo. 
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deciBiTe  personal  part  yon  took  against  them  has 
effectually  banished  that  first  distinction  from  their 
minds.*    They  consider  yon  as  united  with  your  ser- 
vants against  America;  and  know  not  how  to  dis- 
Itingnish  the  sovereign  and  a  venal  parliament  on  one 
side,  from  the  real  sentiments  of  the  English  people 
on  the  other.      Looking  forward  to  independence, 
they  might  possibly  receive  you  for  their  king :  but, 
,  if  ever  you  retire  to  America,  be  assured  they  will 
give  you  such  a  covenant  to  digest,  as  the  presbytery 
of  Scotland  would  have  been  ashamed  to  offer  to 
» Charles  the  Second.    They  left  their  native  land  in 
search  of  freedom,  and  found  it  in  a  desert.    Divided 
as  they  are  into  a  thousand  forms  of  policy  and  relig- 
I  ion,  there  is  one  point  in  which  they  all  agree:  they 
'  equally  detest  the  pageantry  of  a  king»   and   the 
supercilious  hypocrisy  of  a  bishop. 

It  is  not  then  from  the  alienated  affections  of  Ire- 
land or  America  that  yon  can  reasonably  look  for 
aasistanee ;  still  less  from  the  people  of  England,  who 
aie  actually  contending  for  their  rights,  and  in  this 
great  question  are  parties  against  yon.    Ton  are  not, 
however,  destitute  of  every  appearance  of  support; 
you  have  all  the  Jacobites,  Nonjurors,  Boman  Catho- 
lics, and  Tories  of  this  country,  and  all  Scotland, 
without  exception.    Considering  from  what  family 
yon  are  descended   the  choice  of  your  friends  has 
been  singularly  directed ;  and  truly,  sir,  if  you  bad 
not  lost  the  Whig  interest  of  England,  I  should  ad- 
mire your  dexterity  in  turning  the  hearts  of  your 
enemies.    Is  it  possible  for  you  to  place  any  confi- 
dence in  men,  who,  before  they  are  faithfhl  to  you, 
most  renounce  every  opinion,  and  betray  every  prin- 
ciple, both  in  church  and  state,  which  they  inherit 
from  their  ancestors,  and  are  confirmed  in  by  their 
education?    whose  numbers  are  so   inconsiderable, 
that  they  long  since  have  been  obliged  to  give  up  the 
principles  and  language  which  distinguish  them  as  a 
party,  and    to  fight   under   the    banners  of  their 
enemies?     Their  zeal  begins  with  hypocrisy,  and 
most  conclude  in  treachery.  .  At  first  they  deceive — 
at  last  they  betray. 

As  to  the  Scotch,  I  must  suppose  your  heart  and 
understanding  so  biassed,  firom  your  earliest  infancy, 


to  the  good  fiiith  of  his'own  conntrymen?  Without 
looking  for  support  in  their  affections  as  subjects,  he 
applied  only  to  their  honor,  as  gentlemen,  for  protec- 
tion. Thev  received  him,  as  they  would  your  mig- 
esty,  with  bows,  and  smiles,  and  falsehood;  and  kept 
him,  until  they  had  settled  their  bargain  with  the 
English  parliament;  then  basely  sold  their  native 
king  to  the  vengeance  of  his  eneiuies.  This,  sir,  was 
not  the  act  of  a  few  traitors,  but  the  deliberate 
treachery  of  a  Scotch  parliament,  representing  the 
nation.  A  wise  prince  mi^ht  draw  fh)m  it  two 
lessons  of  equal  utility  to  himself.  On  one  side,  he 
i^ight  learn  to  dread  the  undisguised  resentment  of  a 
generous  people,  who  dare  openly  assert  their  rights, 
and  who,  in  a  just  cause,  are  ready  to  meet  their 
sovereign  in  the  field.  On  the  other  side,  he  would  be 
taught  to  apprehend  something  far  more  formidable; 
a  fikwning  treachery,  against  which  no  prudence  can 
guard,  no  cooxage  can  defend.  The  insiduous  smile 
upon  the  cheek  would  warn  him  of  the  canker  in  the 
heart 

From  the  uses  to  which  one  part  of  the  army  has 
been  too  frequently  applied,  you  have  some  reason  to 
expect  that  there  are  no  services  they  would  ref^ose. 
Here,  too,  we  trace  the  partiality  of  your  understand- 
ing.   You  take  the  sense  of  the  army  frt>m  the  con- 
duct of  the  guards,  with  the  same  justice  with  which 
yon  collect  the  sensQ  of  the  people  from  the  represen- 
tations of  the  ministry.    Your  marching  regiments, 
sir,  will  not  make  the  guards  their  example,  either 
as- soldiers  or  subjects.    They  feel,  and  resent,  as  they 
ought  to  do,  that  invariable,  undistinguishing  favor 
with  which  the  guards  are  treated;*  while  those 
gallant    troops,  by  whom   every  hazardous,  every 
laborious  service  is  performed,  are  left  to  perish  in 
garrisons   abroad,   or   pine   in   quarters   at  home, 
neglected  and  forgotten.    If  they  had  no  great  sense, 
of  the  original  duty  they  owe  their  country,  their 
resentment  would  operate  like  patriotism,  and  leave 
your  cause  to  be  defended  by  those  to  whom  you 
have  lavished  the  rewards  and  honors  of  their  pro- 
fession.   The  Pnetorian  bands,  *enervated,  and  de- 
bauched as  they  were,  had  still  strength  enough  to 
awe  the  Roman  populace;   but  when  the  distant 


ia  their  favor,  that  nothing  less  than  your  own  mis-    Icf^ons  took  the  alarm,  they  marched  to  Rome,  and 

ibrtunes  can  undeceive  you.    You  will  not  accept  of   — "  *^^ *"" 

the  uniform  experience  of  your  ancestors;  and,  when 
once  a  man  is  determined  to  believe,  the  very  absurd- 
ity of  the  doctrine  confirms  him  in  his  faith.  A 
bigoted  understanding  can  draw  a  proof  of  attach- 
ment to  the  house  of  Hanover,  finom  a  notorious  zeal 
tor  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  find  an  earnest  of  future 
loyalty  in  former  rebellions.  Appearances  are,  how- 
ever, m  their  favor:  so  strongly,  indeed,  that  one 
would  think  they  had  forgotten  that  you  are  their 
lawful  king,  and  had  mistaken  you  for  a  pretender 
to  the  crown.  Let  it  be  admitted,  then,  that  the 
Scotch  are  as  sincere  in  their  present  professions,  as  if 
yon  were,  in  reality,  not  an  Englishman,  but  a  Briton 
of  the  North.  You  would  not  be  the  first  prince,  of 
their  native  country,  against  whpm  they  have  re- 
belled, nor  the  first  whom  they  have  basely  betrayed. 
Have  you  forgotten,  sir,  or  has  your  favorite  con- 
cealed from  you,  that  part  of  our  history,  when  the 
unhappy  Charles  (and  he,  too,  had  private  virtues) 
fled  from  the  open,  avowed  indignation  of  his  Eng- 
lish subjects,  and  surrendered  himself  at  discretion 

•  In  theklnff'a  speech  of  November  8th,  17B8,  it  was  de- 
clared, ''  That  the  spirit  of  faction  had  broken  out  afresh 
in  some  of  the  colonies,  and,  in  one  of  them,  proceeded 
to  aeti  fif  violence  and  resistance  to  the  execution  of  the 
aws;  that  Boston  was  in  a  state  of  disobedience  to  all 
laws  and  government,  and  had  prooeeded  to  measures 
subversive  of  the  oonstltutlon,  and  attended  with  cip- 


gave  away  the  empire. 

On  this  side  then,  whichever  way  you  turn  your 
®7^  you  see  nothing  but  perplexity  and  distress. 
You  may  determine  to  support  the  very  ministiy 
who  have  reduced  your  afiairs  to  this  deplorable  situ- 
ation :  you  may  shelter  yourself  under  the  forms  of 
a  parliament,  and  set  the  people  at  defiance;  but  be 
assured,  sir,  that  such  a  resolution  would  be  as  im- 
prudent as  it  would  be  odious.  If  it  did  not  imme- 
diately shake  your  establishment,  it  would  rob  you 
of  your  peace  of  mind  forever. 

On  the  other,  how  difi'erent  is  the  prospect !  How 
easy,  how  safe  and  honorable  is  the  path  before  you  I 
The  English  nation  declare  they  are  grossly  injured 
by  their  representatives,  and  solicit  your  mfyesty  to 
exert  your  lawfhl  prerogative,  and  give  them  an  op- 
portunity of  recalling  a  trust,  which  they  find  has 
been  scandalously  abused.  You  are  not  to  be  told, 
that  the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  ori- 
ginal, but  delegated  to  them  for  the  welfare  of  the 

*  The  number  of  commissioned  oflScers  In  the  guards 
are  to  the  marching  refliments  as  one  to  eleven:  the 
number  of  refflmcnts  gri  ven  to  the  guards,  compared  with 
those  given  to  the  line,  is  about  three  to  one,  at  a  moder* 
ate  computation;  consequently,  tho  partiality  In  favor  of 
the  fruards  is  as  thirty-three  to  one.  80  much  for  the 
offlcers  The  private  men  have  f  ourpence  a  day  to  sub» 
Biston,  and  nvo  hundred  lashes  if  they  desert.  Under 
this  punishment  they  frequently  expire.   With  these  en- 


„„^..     ^.    ^  ,^       ^     .^. i ,  ooura^menta.  It  Is  supposed,  they  may  be  depended 

fiJS?!?"^'^**'**  "'•S*'**???.*  disposition  to  throw  off    upon,  whenever  a  certain  person  thinks  it  necessanrto 
their  dependance  on  Great  Britain.^  butcher  his  f  eUow-eubJeetaT 
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people,  flrom  whom  they  received  it.  A.  qnestionof 
right  arises  between  the  constituent  and  representa^ 
tive  body.  By  what  aathority  shall  it  be  decided? 
Will  yonr  nu^jesty  interfere  in  a  question  in  which 
you  have  properly  no  immediate  concern?  It  would 
be  a  step  equally  odious  ^nd  unnecessary.  Shall  the 
lords  be  called  upon  to  determine  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  Commons? — They  cannot  do  it, 
without  a  flagrant  breach  of  the  constitution.  Or 
will  you  refer  it  to  the  judges?  They  have  often 
told  your  ancestors,  that  the  law  of  Parliament  is 
iEtbove  them.  What  party  then  remains,  but  to  leave 
it  to  the  people  to  determine  for  themselves?  They 
alone  are  injured;  and, since  there  is  no  superior 
power  to  which  the  cause  can  be  referred,  they  alone 
ought  to  determine. 

I  do  not  mean  to  perplex  you  with  a  tedious  argu- 
ment upon  a  subject  alr^idy  so  discussed  that  in- 
spiration could  hardly  throw  a  new  light  upon  it. 
There  are,  however,  two  points  of  view  in  which  it 
particularly  imports  your  mi^jesty  to  consider  the  late 
proceedings  of  the  house  of  commons.    By  depriving 
a  subject  of  his  birthright  they  have  attributed  to 
their  own  vote  an  authority  equal  to  an  act  of  the 
whole  legislature ;  and,  though  perhaps  not  with  the 
same  motives,  have  strictly  followed  the  example  of 
the  long  parliament,  which  first  declared  the  regal 
office  useless,  and  soon  after,  with  as  little  ceremony, 
dissolved  the  house  of  lords.    The  same  pretended 
power  which  robs  an  English  subject  of  his  birth- 
right, may  rob  an  English  king  of  his  crown.    In 
another  view,  the  resolution  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, apparently  not  so  dangerous  to  your  majesty, 
is  still  more  alarming  to  your  people.    Not  content^ 
with  divesting  one  man  of  his  rights  they  have  arbi- 
trarily conveyed  that  right  to  another.    They  have 
set  aside  a  return  as  illegal,  without  daring  to  cen- 
sure those  officers  who  were  particularly  apprized  of 
Mr.  Wilkes*s  incapacity,  not  only  by  the  declaration 
of  the  house,  but  expressly  by  tiie  writ  directed  to 
them,  and  who  nevertheless  returned  him  as  duly 
elected.    They  have  rejected  the  miyority  of  votes, 
the  only  criterion  by  which  our  laws  Judge  of  the 
sense  of  the  x>eople;  they  have  transferred  the  right 
of  election  from  the  collective  to  the  representative 
body ;  and  by  these  acts,  taken  s^tarately  or  together, 
they  have  essentially  altered  the  original  constitu- 
tion of  the  house  of  commons.    Versed  asyour  miy- 
esty    undoubtedly  is  in  the  English  history,  it  can- 
not easily  escape  you,  how  much  it  is  your  interest, 
as  well  as  your  duty,  to  prevent  one  of  the  three  es- 
tates from  encroaching  upon  the  province  of  the 
other  two,  or  assuming  the  authority  of  them  all. 
When  once  they  have  departed  fh>m  the  great  con- 
stitutional line  by  which  all  their  proceedings  should 
be  directed,  who  will  answer  for  their  future  moder- 
atiod?    Or  what  assurance  will  they  give  yon,  that 
when  thev  have  trampled  upon  their  equals,  they 
will  submit  to  a  superior?    Your  mcyesty  may  learn 
liereafter,  how  nearly  the  slave  and  tyrant  are  allied. 
Some  of  your  council,  more  candid  than  the  rest, 
admit  the  abandoned  profligacy  of  the  present  House 
of  Commons,  but  oppose  their  dissolution,  upon  an 
opinion,  I  confess,  not  very  unwarrantable,  that  their 
successors  would  be  equally  at  the  disposal  of  the 
trreasuty.    I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  the  nation 
wUl  have  profited  so  little  by  experience.    But,  if 
that  opinion  were  well  founded,  you  might  then 
gratify  our  wishes  at  an  easy  rate,  and  appease  the 
present  clamor  against  your  government,  without 
ofibring  any  material  injury  to  the  favorite  cause  of 
corruption. 

You  have  still  an  honorable  part  to  act  T^e  af- 
fections ol  your  subjects  may  still  be  recovered.  But 
before  you  subdue  their  heartSyyou  must  gain  ai 


noble  victoiy  over  your  own.  Discard  those  little 
personal  resentments,  which  have  too  long  diieetcd 
your  public  conduct  Pardon  this  man  the  remainder 
of  his  punishment ;  and,  if  resentment  still  ^evail^ 
make  it,  what  it  should  have  been  long  since,  an  act, 
not  of  merpy,  but  of  contempt    He  will  soon  M 


back  into  his  natural  station ;  a  silent  senator,  and 
hardly  supporting  the  weekly  eloquence  of  a  news- 
paper. The  gentle  breath  of  peace  would  leave  faim 
on  the  surfiK^e,  neglected  and  unremoved.  It  is  ootj 
the  tempest  that  lifts  him  ftom  his  place. 

Without  consulting  your  minister,  call  tcgetkcr 
your  whole  council.  Let  it  appear  to  thepobtic, 
that  you  can  determine  and  act  for  yourself.  Cooie 
forward  to  your  people.  Lay  aside  the  vrretdied 
formalities  of  a  king,  and  speak  to  your  subjects  witk 
the  spirit  of  a  man,  and  in  the  language  of  a  gentle- 
man. Tell  them  you  have  been  fatally  deoeivel 
The  acknowledgement  will  be  no  disgrace,  but  ratber 
an  honor  to  your  understanding.  Tell  them  you  are 
determined  to  remove  every  cause  of  oomplaint 
against  your  government ;  that  you  will  give  your 
confidence  to  no  man,  who  does  not  jxissess  the  con- 
fidence of  your  subjects;  and  leave  it  to  themselTes 
to  determine,  by.  their  conduct  at  a  future  electioa, 
whether  or  no  it  be,  in  reality,  the  general  sense  of 
the  nation,  that  their  rights  have  been  arbitrarilj 
invaded  by  the  present  House  of  Commons,  and  Hie 
constitution  betrayed.  They  will  then  do  justice  to 
their  representatives  and  to  themselvea. 

These  sentiments,  sir,  and  the  style  they  are  con- 
veyed in,  may  be  offensive,  perhaps,  because  they  are 
new  to  you.  Accustomed  to  the  langua^  of  ooor- 
tiers,  you  measure  their  affection  by  the  vehemeoee 
of  their  expressions;  and  when  they  only  praiae  you 
indifferently,  you  admire  their  sincerity.  But  this  is 
not  a  time  to  trifie  with  your  fortune.  They  deoeite 
you,  sir,  who  tell  you  that  you  have  many  friend^ 
whose  affections  are  founded  upon  a  principle  of 
personal  attachment  The  first  foundation  of  firiend- 
ship  is  not  the  power  of  conferring  benefits,  but  the 
equality  with  which  they  are  received,  and  may  he 
returned.  The  fortune  which  made  you  a  king,  for- 
bade yon  to  have  a  friend.  It  is  a  law  of  natme, 
which  cannot  be  violated  with  impunity.  The  mis- 
taken prince,  who  looks  for  friendship,  will  find  a 
favorite,  and  in  that  favorite  the  ruin  of  his  affiurs. 

The  people  of  England  are  loyal  to  the  House  of 
Hanover ;  not  from  a  vain  preference  of  one  family 
to  another,  but  from  a^conviction,  that  the  establish- 
ment of  that  family  was  necessary  to  the  support  of 
their  civil  and  religious  liberties.  This,  sir,  is  a 
principle  of  allegiance  equally  solid  and  rational,  fit 
for  Englishmen  to  adopt,  and  well  worthy  of  your 
majesty's  encouragement  We  cannot  long  be  de- 
luded by  nominal  distinctlona  The  name  ol  Stunt, 
of  itself  is  only  contemptible;  armed  with  the  sov- 
ereign authority,  their  principles  are  formidable. 
The  prince  who  imitates  their  conduct,,  should  be 
warned  by  their  example;  and,  while  he  plumes 
himself  upon  the  security  of  his  title  to  the  cxowb, 
should  rememl)er,  that,  as  it  was  acquired  by  one 
revolution,  it  may  be  lost  by  another.        JUNIUS. 

LETTER  XXXVL 
To  HIS  QtLACK  TOB  DuKB  or  GRArrOM. 
UY  LORD,  February  U,  IHl 

If  I  were  personally  your  enemy,  I  might  pi^  and 
forgive  you.  You  have  every  daim  to  oompsMMO 
that  can  arise  fiom  misery  and  distress.  The  con- 
dition you  are  reduced  to  would  disarm  a  pnvale 
enemy  of  his  resentment  and  leave  no  oonsohUion  to 
the  most  vindictive  spirit,  but  that  sudh  an  otgeci  as 
yon  are  would  disgrace  the  dignity  of  reToige.    Sat, 
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fn  Ito  MitttioD  7<m  haY«  bom  to  this  eountry,  yon 
bave  no  title  to  indulgence;  and  if  I  nad 
followed  the  dictates  of  my  own  opinion,  I 
never  showdd  have  allowed  yon  the  respite  of 
a  moment  In  your  public  character,  you  have 
iajnred  every  subject  of  the  empire;  and  though 
an  individual  is  not  authorized  to  forgive  the  in- 
ioziiBS  done  to  society,  he  is  called  upon  to  assert  his 
sepaiate  ahare  in  tiie  public  resentment  I  sub- 
mitted, however,  to  the  jud^ent  of  men,  more 
sauidfiffate,  perhaps  more  candid,  than  myself.  For 
mjf  own  part,  I  do  not  pretend  to  understand  those 
pmdeat  Ibrms  of  decorum,  those  gentle  rules  of  dis- 
eretion,  which  some  men  endeavor  to  unite  with  the 
eonduct  of  the  greatest  and  most  hazardous  affairs.  | 
Engaged  in  the  defense  of  an  honorable  cause,  I 
would  take  a  decisive  part  I  should  scorn  to  pro- 
vide for  a  future  retreat,  or  to  keep  terms  with  a  man 
who  preserves  no  measure  with  the  public.  Neither 
the  abject  submission  of  deserting  his  post  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  nor  even  the  sacred*  shield  of 
oowardioe  should  protect  him.  I  would  pursue  him 
through  life,  and  try  the  last  exertion  of  my  abilities 
to  preserve  the  perishable  iniamyofhis  name,  and 
make  it  immortaL 

What  then,  my  lord  ?  Is  this  the  event  of  all  the 
■Karifioes  you  have  made  to  lord  Bute's  patronage, 
and  to  your  own  unfortunate  ambition  ?  Was  it  for 
this  you  abandoned  your  earliest  friendships,  the 
warmest  connections  of  your  youth,  and  all  those 
honorable  engagements  by  which  you  once  solicited, 
and  might  have  acquired,  the  esteem  of  your  coun- 
try? Have  you  secured  no  recompense  for  such  a 
waste  of  honor?  Unhappy  man !  what  party  will  re- 
onve  the  omimon  deserter  of  all  parties?  Without  a 
client  to  flatter,  without  a  friend  to  console  you,  and 
with  only  one  companion  from  the  honest  house  of 
Bloomsbory,  yon  must  now  retire  into  a  dreadful 
Bolitncte.  At  the  most  active  period  of  life  you  must 
quit  the  busy  scene,  and  conceal  yourself  from  the 
world,  if  you  would  hope  to  save  the  wretched  re- 
mains of  a  ruined  reputation.  The  vices  operate  like 
age,  bring  on  disease  before  its  time,  and  in  the  prime 
of  youth  leave  the  character  broken  and  exhausted. 

Yet  your  conduct  has  been  mysterious,  as  well  as 
oontempUble.  Where  is  now  that  firmness,  or  ob- 
stinacy, so  long  boosted  of  by  your  friends,  and  ac- 
knowledged by  your  enemies  ?  We  were  taught  to 
expect  that  you  would  not  leave  the  ruin  of  this 
eonntry  to  be  completed  by  other  hands,  but  were 
determined  either  to  gain  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
constitution,  or  to  perish  bravely,  at  least,  behind 
the  last  dike  of  the  prerogative.  You  knew  the  dan- 
ger, and  might  have  been  provided  for  it  You  took 
nffident  time  to  prepare  for  a  meeting  with  your 
parliament,  to  confirm  the  mercenary  fidelity  of  your 
dependents,  and  to  suggest  to  your  sovereign  a 
language  suited  to  his  dignity  at  least,  if  not  to  his 
benevolence  and  wisdom.  Yet,  while  the  whole 
kingdom  was  agitated  with  anxious  expectation  upon 
one  great  point,  you  meanly  evaded  the  question, 
and,  instead  of  the  explicit  firmness  and  decision  of 
a  king,  gave  us  nothing  bnt  the  misery  of  a  ruinedf 
gtazier,  and  the  wining  piety  of  a  mcthodist  We 
had  reason  to  expect,  that  notice  would  have  been 
taken  of  the  petitions  which  the  king  had  received 
horn  the  English  nation ;  and  although  I  can  con- 
eelve  some  personal  motives  for  not  yielding  to  them, 
lean  find  none,  in  common  prudence  or  decency,  for 
treating  them  with  contempt  Be  assured,  my  lord, 
the  English  people  will  not  tamely  submit  to  this 

*Sacmtnmueretimore.  Every  coward  pretends  to  be 
>laoet-8truck. 

tgiere  was  something  wonderfully  pathetic  In  the 
onimon  of  the  homed  cattle. 


unworthy  treatment  They  had  aright  to  be  heard; 
and  their  petitions  if  not  granted,  deserved  to  be  con- 
sidered. Whatever  be  the  real  views  and  doctrines 
of  a  court,  the  sovereign  should  be  tanght  to  pre- 
serve some  forms  of  attention  to  hia  subjects ;  and,  if 
he  will  not  redress  their  grievances,  not  to  make 
them  a  topic  of  jest  and  mockery  among  lords  and 
ladies  of  the  bed-chamber.  Injuries  may  be  atoned 
for  and  forgiven ;  but  insults  admit  of  no  compensa- 
tion. They  degrade  the  mind  in  its  own  esteem,  and 
force  it  to  recover  its  level  by  revenge.  This  neglect 
of  the  petitions  was,  however,  a  part  of  your  original 
plan  of  government;  nor  will  any  consequences  it 
has  produced  account  for  your  deserting  your 
sovereign,  in  the  midst  of  that  distress,  in  which  you 
and  your  new  friends*  have  involved  him.  One 
would  think,  my  lord,  you  might  have  taken  this 
spirited  resolution  before  you  had  dissolved  the  last 
of  those  early  connections,  which  once,  even  in  your 
own  opinioi^,  did  honor  to  your  youth ;  before  you 
had  obliged  lord  Granby  to  quit  a  service  he  was 
attached  to;  before  you  had  discarded  one  chancellor, 
and  killed  another.  To  what  an  abject  condition 
have  you  labored  to  reduce  the  best  of  princes,  when 
the  unhappy  man,  who  yields  at  last  to  such  per- 
sonal instance  and  solicitation,  as  never  can  be  fairly 
employed  against  a  subject,  feels  himself  degraded  by 
his  compliance,  and  is  unable  to  survive  the  dis- 
graceful honors  which  his  gracious  sovereign  had 
compelled  him  to  accept.  He  was  a  man  of  spirit,  for 
he  had  a  quick  sense  of  shame,  and  death  has  re- 
deemed his  character.  I  know  your  grace  too  well 
to  appeal  to  your  feelings  upon  this  event ;  but  there 
is  another  heart,  not  yet,  I  hope,  quite  callous  to  the 
touch  of  humanity,  to  which  it  ought  to  be  a  dread- 
ful lesson  for  ever.f 

Now  my  lord,  let  us  consider  the  situation  to  which 
^ou  have  conducted,  and  in  which  you  have  thought 
it  advisable  to  abandon,  your  royal  master.  When- 
ever the  people  have  complained,  and  nothing  better 
could  be  said  in  defense  of  the  measures  of  the  gov- 
emihent,  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  answer  us,  though 
not  very  fairly,  with  an  api)eal  to  the  private  virtues 
of  your  sovereign ;  "  Has  he  not,  to  relieve  the  peo- 
ple, surrendered  a  considerable  part  of  his  revenue  ? 
Has  he  not  made  the  judges  independent,  by  fixing 
them  in  their  places  for  life  ?  "  My  lord,  we  acknowl- 
edge the  gracious  principle  which  gave  birth  to  these 
concessions,  and  have  nothing  to  regret  but  that  it 
has  never  been  adhered  to.  At  the  end  of  seven 
years,  we  are  loaded  with  a  debt  of  above  five  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  upon  the  civil  list ;  and  now 
we  see  the  chancellor  of  Great  Britain  tyrannically 
forced  out  of  his  office,  not  for  want  of  abilities,  not 
for  want  of  integrity,  or  of  attention  to  his  duty,  but 
for  delivering  his  honest  opinion  in  parliament,  upon 
the  greatest  constitutional  question  that  has  arisen 
since  the  revolution.  We  care  not  to  whose  private 
virtues  you  appeal.  The  theory  of  such  a  govern- 
ment is  falsehood  and  mockery ;  the  practice  is  op- 
pression. You  have  labored  then  (though,  I  confess, 
to  no  purpose)  to  rob  your  master  of  the  only  plausi- 
ble answer  that  ever  was  given  in  defense  of  his  gov- 
ernment— of  the  opinion  which  the  people  had  con- 
ceived of  his  personal  honor  and  int^rity.  The 
duke  of  Bedford  was  more  moderate  than  your  grace; 
he  only  forced  his  master  to  violate  a  solemn  prom- 
ise made  to  an  individual  ,*  but  you,  my  lord,  have 
successively  extended  your  advice  to  every  political, 
every  moral  engagement,  that  could  bind  either  tiie 

•  The  Bedford  party. 

*  The  most  secret  particular  of  this  detestable  trans- 
action shall  in  due  time  be  grivcn  to  the  public.  The 
peopio  shall  know  what  kind  of  man  they  have  to  deal 
with. 

t  Mr.  Stuart  M*Kenzlo. 
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magistrate  or  the  man.  The  oondition  of  a  king  is 
often  miserable ;  but  it  remiirdd  yonr  grace's  abilities 
to  make  it  contemptible.  Yon  will  say,  perhaps,  that 
the  iaithlYd  servants,  hi  whose  hands  you  have  left 
him,  are  able  to  retrieve  his  honor,  and  to  support  his 
government  You  have  publicly  declared,  even  since 
your  resignation,  that  you  approved  of  their  meas- 
nres,  and  admired  their  conduct,  particularly  that  of 
the  earl  of  Sandwich.  What  a  pity  it  is,  that,  with 
all  this  appearance,  you  should  think  it  necessary  to 
separate  yourself  from  such  amiable  oomx>anions! 
You  forget,  my  lord,  that,  while  you  are  lavish  in  the 
praise  of  men  whom  you  desert,  you  are  publicly  op- 
posing your  conduct  to  your  opinions,  and  depriving 
Jrourseli'  of  the  only  plausible  pretence  you  had  for 
eavingyour  sovereign  overwhelmed  with  distress. 
I  call  it  plausible ;  for,  in  truth,  there  is  no  reason 
whatsoever,  less  than  the  frowns  of  yonr  master,  that 
could  justify  a  man  of  spirit  for  abandoning  his  post 
at  a  moment  so  critical  and  important.  It  is  in  vain 
to  evade  the  question ;  if  you  will  not  speak  out,  the 
public  have  a  right  to  judge  from  appearances.  We 
are  authorised  to  conclude,  that  you  either  differed 
from  yonx  colleagues,  whose  measures  yon  still  affect 
to  defend,  or  that  you  thought  the  administration  of 
the  king's  affairs  no  longer  tenable.  Yon  are  at  lib- 
erty to  choose  between  the  hypocrite  and  the  oovtrard. 
Your  best  friends  are  in  doubt  which  way  they  shall 
incline.  Your  country  unites  the  characters,  and 
gives  yon  credit  for  them  both.  For  my  own  part,  I 
see  nothing  inconsistent  in  yonr  conduct.  You  be- 
gan with  betraying  the  people ;  you  conclude  with 
betraying  the  king. 

In  your  treatment  of  particular  persons,  yon  have 
preserved  the  uniformity  of  your  character.  Even 
Mr.  Bradshaw  declares,  that  no  man  was  ever  so  ill 
used  as  himself.  As  to  the  provision*  you  have 
made  for  his  family,  he  was  entitled  to  it  by  the  house 
he  lives  in.  The  successor  of  one  chancellor  might 
well  pretend  to  be  the  rival  of  another.  It  is  the 
breach  of  private  friendship  which  touches  Mr.  Brad- 
shaw ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  when  a  man  of  his  rank 
and  abilities  had  taken  so  active  a  part  in  your -af- 
fairs, he  ought  not  to  have  been  let  down  at  last  with 
a  miserable  pension  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a-year. 
Colonel  Luttrell,  Mr.Qnslow,  and  governor  Burgoyne, 
were  equally  engaged  with  you,  and  have  rather  more 
reason  to  complain  than  Mr.  Bradshaw.  These  are 
men,  my  lord,  whose  friendship  you  should  have  ad- 
hered to  on  the  same  principle  on  which  yon  deserted 
lord  Rockingham,  lord  Chatham,  lord  Camden,  and 
the  duke  of  Portland.  We  can  easily  account  for 
your  violating  your  engagements  with  men  of  honor, 
but  why  should  you  betray  your  natural  connections? 
Why  separate  yourself  from  lord  Sandwich,  lord 
Gower,  and  Mr.  Rigby ;  or  leave  the  three  worthy 
gentlemen  above-mentioned  to  shift  for  themselves? 
With  all  the  fashionable  indulgence  of  the  times,  this 
country  does  not  abound  in  characters  like  theirs ; 
and  yon  may  find  it  a  very  difficult  matter  to  recruit 
the  black  catalogue  of  your  friends. 

*  A  pension  of  16001.  per  annum.  Insured  upon  the  four 
and  a  naif  per  cents,  (he  was  too  cunning  to  trust  to  Irish 
security)  for  the  lives  of  himself  and  his  sons.  This  gen- 
tleman, who,  a  very  few  years  ago.  was  clerk  to  a  con- 
tractor for  forage,  and  afterwards  exalted  to  a  potty  post 
In  the  war  office,  thought  ft  necessary  (as  soon  as  he  was 
appointed  secretary  to  the  treasury)  to  take  that  great 
house  In  Llneoln's-Inn-flelds,  In  which  the  earl  of  North- 
Ington  had  resided,  while  he  was  lord  high  chancellor  of 
Groat  Britain.  As  to  the  pension,  lord  North  very  sol- 
emnly assured  the  house  of  commons,  that  no  pension 
was  ever  8o  well  deserved  as  Mr.  Bradshaw's  N.  B.  Lord 
Camden  and  sir  JcflTrey  Amherst  are  not  near  so  well  pro- 
vided for:  and  sir  Edward  Hawke,  who  saved  the  state, 
retires  with  two  thousand  pounds  a  year  on  the  Irish  es- 
tablishment, from  which  ho,  in  fact,  receives  less  than 
Mr.  Bradshaw*s  pension. 


The  recollection  of  the  royal  patent  yim  aoU  to 
Mr.  Hine,  obliges  me  to  say  a  word  in  defenae  of  s 
man,  whom  you  have  taken  the  most  diahomonlik 
means  to  ix^jure.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  sluun  ptomat- 
tion  which  yon  affected  to  cany  on  against  him.  Oi 
that  ground,  I  doubt  not,  he  is  prepared  to  meet  yn 
with  tenfold  recrimination,  and  set  yon  at  defiiMt 
The  injury  you  had  done  him  jiffects  his  moral  diar- 
acter.  You  knew  that  the  offer  to  purchase  the  re- 
vision of  a  place,  which  has  heretofore  been  aoU 
under  a  decree  of  the  court  of  chancery,  howew 
imprudent  in  his  situation,  would  no  way  tend  to 
cover  him  with  that  sort  of  gnilt  which  yon  wiakei 
to  fix  upon  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  -world.  Yea 
labored  Uien,  by  every  species  of  false  saggeaHmkjWai 
even  by  publishing  counterfeit  letters,  to  have  it  nn- 
derstood,  that  he  had  proposed  terms  of  aooommods- 
tion  to  yon,  and  had  offered  to  abandon  hisprincipln, 
his  party,  and  his  friends.  You  consulted  yonr  owi 
breast  for  a  character  of  consummate  trescheiy,  aad 
gave  it  to  the  public  for  that  of  Mr.  Vanghaa.  I 
think  myself  obliged  to  do  this  justice  to  an  iojarei 
man,  because  I  was  deceived  by  the  appeannees 
thrown  out  by  your  grace,  and  have  freqnentlv 
spoken  of  his  conduct  with  indignation.  If  he  reaDy 
be.  what  I  think  him,  honest,  though  mistaken,  he 
will  be  happy  in  recovering  his  reputation,  thoQgfa  at 
the  expense  of  his  understanding.  Here  I  see  the 
matter  is  likely  to  rest.  Your  grace  is  afraid  to  cany 
on  the  prosecution.  Mr.  Hine  keeps  quiet  posseaskNi 
of  the  purchase ;  and  governor  Burgoyne,  relieved 
from  the  apprehension  of  refhnding  the  money,  site 
down,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  infamfoma  amd  csa- 
tentett. 

I  believe,  my  lord,  I  may  now  take  my  leave  of  joa 
for  ever.  You  are  no  longer  that  resolnte  minister, 
who  had  spirit  to  support  the  most  violent  measures; 
who  compensated  for  the  want  of  good  and  great 
qualities,  by  a  brave  detennination  (which  some  peo- 
ple admired  and  relied  on)  to  maintain  himself  witfa- 
out  them.  The  reputation  of  ohstinacy  and  peise- 
verance  might  haye  supplied  the  place  of  all  the 
absent  virtues.  You  have  now  added  the  last  ncfga- 
tive  to  your  character,  and  meanly  confessed  that  yea 
are  destitute  of  the  common  spirit  of  a  man.  Betire, 
then,  my  lord,  and  hide  your  blushes  from  the  world, 
for,  with  such  a  load  of  shame,  even  hlaek  may  diaage 
its  color.  A  mind  such  as  yours,  in  the  aolitaiy  bom 
of  domestic  enjoyment,  may  still  find  topics  of  contfr* 
lation.  You  may  find  it  in  the  memory  of  Tiolated 
friendship;  in  the  afllictions  of  an  accomplished 
prince,  whom  yOn  have  disgraced  and  deserted ;  aad 
in  the  agitations  of  a  great  country,  driven,  by  yonr 
counsels,  to  the  brink  of  destruction.     -  > 

The  palm  of  ministerial  firmness  is  now  transfened 
to  lord  North.  He  tells  us  so  himself,  and  with  tiM 
plentitnde  of  the  ore  rotundo;*  and  I  am  ready 
enough  to  believe,  that,  while  he  can  keep  his  place, 
he  will  not  easily  be  pursnaded  to  resign  it  Yonr 
grace  was  the  firm  minister  of  yesterday;  lord  North 
is  the  firm  minister  of  to-day :  to-morrow,  perhaia. 
his  mfgesty,  in  his  wisdom,  may  give  ns  a  rival  kr 
you  both.  You  are  too  well  acquainted  virith  the  Ira- 
per  of  your  late  allies,  to  think  it  possible  that. kid 
North  should  be  permitted  to  govern  this  country. 
If  we  may  believe  common  fame,  they  have  shown 
him  their  superiority  already.  His  migcsty  is,  in- 
deed, too  gracious  to  insult  his  subrjects,  by  choooisg 
his  first  minister  from  among  the  domesticB  of  the 
duke  of  Bedford ;  that  would  have  been  too  gross  an 
'outrage  to  the  three  kingdoma  Their  purpose,  how- 
I'ever,  is  equally  answered,  by  pushing  forward  this 

*  This  eloquent  person  has  got  as  far  as  the  disefpltae 

gf  Demosthenes.   He  eonstantly  speaks  with  pebtitoB  In 
is  mouth,  to  Improve  bis  articulation. 
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xuthfippy  figure,  and  forcing  it  to  bear  the  odium  of 
measnres,  which  they  in  reality  direct  Without 
Immediately  appearing  to  govern,  they  poflsesB  the 
power,  and  distribute  the  emoluments  of  government, 
as  they  think  proper.  They  still  adhere  to  the  spirit 
of  that  calculation  which  made  Mr.  Luttrell  repre- 
•entative  of  Middlesex.  Far  fW>m  regretting  your 
zetreat,  they  assure  us,  very  gravely,  that  it  increases 
the  real  strength  of  fhe  ministry.  According  to  this 
-way  of  reasoning,  they  will  probably  grow  stronger 
»nd  more  flourishing  every  hour  they  exist :  for  I  think 
there  is  hardly  a  day  passes  in  which  some  one  or 
other  of  his  mi^esty's  servants  does  not  leave  them 
to  improve  by  the  loss  of  his  assistance.  But,  alap ! 
their  countenances  speak  a  different  language.  When 
the  members  drop  off,  the  main  body  cannot  be  in- 
sensible of  its  approaching  dissolution.  Even  the 
violence  of  their  proceedings  is  a  signal  of  despair. 
Like  broken  tenants,  who  have  had  warning  to 
quit  the  premises,  they  curse  their  landlords,  de- 
stroy the  fixtures,  throw  every  thing  into  confusion, 
and  care  not  what  mischief  they  do  to  the  estate. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XXXVII. 

To  TBI  PRXNTSR  OF  THB  PUBLIC   ADWRTISVR. 
8IB,  March  19, 1770. 

I  believe  thero  is  no  man,  however  indifferent 
about  the  interests  of  this  country,  who  will  not 
readily  confess,  that  the  situation  to  which  we  are 
now  reduced,  whether  it  has  arisen  from  the  violence 
of  faction,  or  from  an  arbitrary  system  of  govern- 
ment, justifies  tlie  most  melancholy  apprehensions, 
and  calls  for  the  exertion  of  whatever  wisdom  or 
vigor  is  leH;  among  ns.  The  king's  answer  to  the  re- 
monstrance of  the  city  of  London,  and  the  measures 
since  adopted  by  the  ministry ,  amount  to  a  plain  de- 
claration, that  the  principle  on  which  Mr.  Luttrell 
-was  seated  in  the  house  of  commons,  is  to  be  sup- 
ported in  all  its  consequences,  and  carried  to  its  ut- 
most extent.  The  same  spirit  which  violated  the 
freedom  of  election,  now  invades  the  declaration  and 
1>ill  of  rights,  and  threatens  to  punish  the  subject  for 
exercising  a  privilege  hitherto  undisputed,  of  petition- 
ing the  crown.  The  grievances  of  the  people  are 
aggravated  by  .insults ;  their  complaints  not  merely 
disregarded,  but  checked  by  authority ;  and  every  one 
of  those  acts  against  which  they  remonstrated,  con- 
firmed by  the  king's  decisive  approbation.  At  such 
a  moment,  no  honest  man  will  remain  silent  or  in- 
active. However  distinguished  by  rank  or  property, 
in  the  rights  of  freedom  we  are  all  equal.  As  we  are 
Englishmen,  the  least  considerable  man  among  as  has 
an  interest  equal  to  the  proudest  nobleman  in  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  his  country,  and  is  equally 
called  upon  to  make  a  generous  contribution  in  sup- 
port of  them;  whether  it  be  the  heart  to  conceive, 
the  undeistonding  to  direct,  or  the  hand  to  execute. 
It  is  a  common  cause  in  which  we  are  all  interested, 
in  which  we  should  all  be  engaged.  The  man  who 
deserts  it  at  this  alarming  crisis,  is  an  enemy  to  his 
country,  and,  what  I  think  of  infinitely  less  import- 
ance, a  traitor  to  his  sovereign.  The  subject,  who  is 
truly  loyal  to  the  chief  magistrate,  will  neither  ad- 
vise or  submit  to  arbitrary  measures.  The  city  of 
London  hath  given  an  example,  which,  I  doubt  not, 
will  be  followed  by  the  whole  kingdom.  The  noble 
spirit  of  the  metropolis  is  the  life-blood  of  the  state, 
collected  at  the  heart :  from  that  point  it  cireulates, 
with  health  and  vigor,  through  every  artery  of  the 
constitution.  The  time  is  come  when  the  body  of 
the  English  people  must  assert  their  own  cause :  con- 
scious of  their  strengtk,  and  animated  by  a  sense  of 


their  duty,  they  will  not  surrender  their  birth-right 
to  ministers,  parliaments,  or  kings.  The  city  of  Lon- 
don have  expressed  their  sentiments  with  fireedom 
and  firmness ;  they  have  spoken  truth  boldly ;  and, 
in  whatsoever  light  their  remonstrance  may  be  repre- , 
sented  by  courtiers,  I  defy  the  most  subtile  lawyer  in 
this  conntry  to  point  out  a  single  instance  in  which 
they  have  exceeded  the  truth.  Even  that  assertion 
which  we  ore  told  is  most  offensive  to  parliament,  in 
the  theory  of  the  English  constitution,  is  strictly  true. 
If  any  part  of  the  representative  body  be  not  chosen 
by  the  people,  that  part  vitiates  and  corrupts  the 
whole.  If  there  be  a  defect  in  the  representation  of 
the  people,  that  power,  which  alone  is  equal  to  the 
making  of  the  laws  in  this  country,  is  not  complete, 
and  the  acts  of  parliament,  under  that  circumstance, 
are  not  the  acts  of  a  pure  and  entire  legislature.  I 
speak  of  the  theory  of  our  constitution ;  and  what- 
ever difficulties  or  inconveniences  may  attend  the 
practice,  I  am  ready  to  maintain  that,  as  &x  as  the 
fact  deviates  f^om  the  principle,  so  far  the  practice  is 
vicious  and  corrupt.  I  have  not  heard  a  question 
raised  upon  any  other  part  of  the  remonstrance. 
That  the  principle  on  which  the  Middlesex  election 
was  determined,  is  more  pernicious  in  its  effects  than 
either  the  levying  of  ship-money  by  Charlesthe  First, 
or  the  suspending  power  assumed  by  his  son,  will 
hardly  be  disputed  by  any  man  who  understands  or 
wishes  well  to  the  English  constitution.  It  is  not  an 
act  of  open  violence  done  by  the  king,  or  any  direct 
or  palpable  breach  of  the  laws  attempted  by  his  min- 
ister, that  can  ever  endanger  the  liberties  of  this  coun- 
try. Against  such  a  king  or  minister  the  people 
would  immediately  take  the  alarm,  and  all  the  par- 
ties unite  to  oppose  him.  The  laws  may  be  grossly 
violated  in  particular  instances,  without  any  direct 
attack  upon  the  whole  system.  Facts  of  that  kind 
stand  alone ;  they  are  attributed  to  necessity,  not 
defended  by  principles.  We  can  never  be  really  in 
danger,  until  the  forms  of  parliament  are  made  use 
of  to  destroy  the  substance  of  our  civil  and  political 
liberties ;  until  parliament  itself  betrays  its  trust,  by 
contributing  to  establish  new  principles  of  govern- 
ment, and  employing  the  very  weapons  committed  to 
it  by  the  collective  Ixxly  to  stab  the  constitution. 

As  for  the  terms  of  the  remonstrance,  I  presume  it 
will  not  be  affirmed,  by  any  person  less  polished  than 
a  gentleman  usher,  that  this  is  a  season  for  compli- 
ments. Our  gracious  king,  indeed,  is  abundantly 
civil  to  himself.  Instead  of  an  answer  to  a  petition, 
his  majesty  very  graciously  pronounces  his  own  pan- 
egyric ;  and  I  confess  that,  as  far  as  his  personal  be- 
havior, or  the  royal  purity  of  his  intentions,  is  con- 
cerned, the  truth  of  those  declarations,  which  the 
minister  has  drawn  up  for  his  master,  cannot  decently 
be  disputed.  In  every  other  respect,  I  affirm,  that 
they  are  absolutely  unsupported  either  in  argument 
or  fact :  I  must  add,  too,  that  supposing  the  speech 
wore  otherwise  unexceptionable,  it  is  not  a  direct 
answer  to  the  petition  of  the  city.  His  msyesty  is 
pleased  to  say,  that  he  is  always  ready  to  receive  the 
request  of  his  subjects  ;  yet  the  sheriffs  were  twice 
sent  back  with  an  excuse ;  and  it  was  certainly  de- 
bated in  council,  whether  or  no  the  magistrates  of 
the  city  of  London  should  be  admitted  to  an  audience. 
Whether  the  remonstrance  be  or  be  not  ii\juriou8  to 
parliament,  is  the  very  question  between  the  parlia- 
ment and  the  people,  and  such  a  question  as  can- 
not be  decided  by  the  assertion  of  a  third  party, 
however  respectable.  That  the  petitioning  for  a 
dissolution  of  parliament  is  irreconcilable  with  the 
principles  of  the  constitution,  is  a  new  doctrine.  His 
majesty,  perhaps,  has  not  been  informed,  that  the 
honse  of  commons  themselves,  have,  by  a  formal 
resolution,  admitted  it  to  be  the  right  of  the  subject. 
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His  majesty  proceeds  to  assure  us,  that  be  has  made 
the  laws  the  rule  of  his  ooudact  Was  it  in  ordering 
or  permitting  his  ministers  to  apprehend  Mr.  Wilkes 
hjr  a  general  warrant  ?  Was  it  in  suffering  his  min- 
isters to  revive  the  obsolete  maxim  of  mMum>  tern- 
pu8^  to  rob  the  duke  of  Portland  of  his  property^  and 
thereby  give  a  decisiye  turn  to  a  county  election? 
Was  it  in  erecting  a  chamber  consultation  of  surgeons, 
with  authority  to  examine  into  and  supersede  the 
legal  verdict  of  a  jury  ?  Or  did  his  majeaty  consult 
the  laws  of  this  country,  when  he  permitted  his  sec- 
retary of  state  to  declare,  that,  whenever  the  civil 
magistrate  is  trifled  with,  a  military  force  must  be 
sent  for,  without  the  delay  of  a  moment,  and  effectually 
employed?  Or  was  it  in  the  barbarous  exactness 
with  which '  this  illegal,  inhuman  dootrine  was  car- 
ried into  execution  ?  If  his  majesty  had  recollected 
these  facts,  I  think,  he  would  never  have  said,  at 
least  with  any  reference  to  the  measures  of  his  gov- 
ernment, that  he  had  made  the  laws  the  rule  of  his 
conduct.  To  talk  of  preserving  the  affections,  or  re- 
lying on  the  support  of  his  subjects,  while  be  con- 
tinues to  act  upon  these  principles  is,  indeed,  paying 
a  compliment  to  their  royalty,  which,  I  hope,  they 
have  too  much  spirit  and  understanding  to  deserve. 

His  miyesty,  we  are  told,  is  not  only  punctual  in 
the  performance  of  his  own  duty,  but  careful  not  to 
assume  any  of  those  powers  which  the  constitution 
has  placed  in  other  hands.  Admitting  this  last  as- 
sertion to  be  strictly  true,  it  is  no  way  to  the  purpose. 
The  city  of  Lofkdon  have  not  desired  the  king  to  as- 
sume a  power  placed  in  other  hands.  If  they  had,  I 
should  hope  to  see  the  person  who  dared  to  present 
such  a  petition  immediately  impeached.  They  s<jlicit 
their  sovereign  to  exert  that  constitutional  authority 
which  the  laws  have  vested  in  him  lor  the  benefit  of 
his  subjects.  They  call  upon  him  to  make  use  of  his 
lawful  prerogative  in  a  case  which  our  laws  evidently 
supposed  might  happen,  since  they  have  provided  for 
it  by  trusting  the  sovereign  with  a  discretionary 
power  to  dissolve  the  parliament  This  request  will, 
I  am  confident,  be  supported  by  remonstrances  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  His  majesty  will  find,  at 
last,  that  this  is  the  sense  of  his  people;  and  that  it  is 
not  his  interest  to  support  either  ministry  or  parliar 
ment  at  the  hazard  of  a  breach  with  the  collective 
body  of  his  siibjects.  That  he  is  king  ot  a  free  peo- 
ple, is,  indeed,  his  greatest  glory.  That  he  may  long 
continue  the  king  of  a  free  people  is  the  second  wish 
that  animates  my  heart.  The  first  is,  that  the  people 
may  he  free,* 

JOHN  HORNE. 


LETTER  XXXVIII. 

To  THB  PniKTBR  Or  THB  PUBLIO  ADVSRTIBER. 

SIR.  April  3,  177a 

In  my  last  letter  I  offered  you  my  opinion  of  the 
truth  and  propriety  of  his  mtyesty^s  answer  to  the 
city  of  I^ndon,  considering  it  merely  as  the  speech 
of  a  minister,  drawn  up  in  his  own  defense,  and  de- 
livered, as  usual,  by  the  chief  magistrate.  I  would 
separate,  as  much  as  possible,  the  king's  personal 
character  and  behavior  from  the  acts  of  the  present 
government.  I  wish  it  to  he,  understood  that  his 
m^yesty  had,  in  effect,  no  more  concern  in  the  sub- 
stance of  what  he  said,  than  sir  James  Hodges  had 
in  the  remonstrance ;  and  that  as  sir  James,  in  virtue 
of  his  office,  was  obliged  to  speak  the  sentiments  ot 

*  When  his  majesty  bad  done  readlufr  his  speech,  the 
lord  mayor,  etc  ,  had  the  honor  of  kissinsr  his  majesty's 
hand :  after  which,  as  they  were  withdrawing,  his  majesty 
Instantly  turned  round  to  his  courtiers,  and  burst  out  Ck 
\43aiiQMna. 

Aero  jiddled,  uiMU  Rome  wm  hvaming. 


the  people,  his  msiestj  mignt  think  himaeif 
by  the  same  official  obligation,  to  give  a  graceful  si- 
terance  to  the  sentiments  of  his  minister.  The  eoU 
formality  of  a  well-repeated  lesson  is  widely  distnt 
from  the  animated  expression  of  the  heart. 

This  distinction,  however,  is  only  true  with  ie> 
spect  to  the  measure  itself.  The  consequc&ees  ef  h 
reach  beyond  the  minister,  and  materially  aflfect  hH 
mijesty's  honor.  In  their  own  nature  they  are  fmnid- 
able  enough  to  alarm  a  man  of  pmdeoee,  and  dis- 
graoefVil  enough  to  afflict  a  man  of  spirit.  A  subject, 
whose  sincere  attachment  to  his  m^jesty^  person  aai 
family  is  founded  upon  rational  principles,  will  not, 
in  the  present  f^njuncture,  be  scmpnlous  of  alarai- 
ing,  or  even  of  afflicting,  his  sovereign.  I  know  there 
is  another  sort  of  royalty,  of  which  his  mijesty  has 
had  plenty  of  experience.  When  the  loyal^  ef 
Tories,  Jacobiies,  and  Scotchmen,  haa  tmce  taken 
possession  of  an  unhappy  pnnoe,  it  seldom  leaves 
him  without  accomplishing  his  destruction.  Whc& 
the  i>oi8on  of  their  doctrines  has  tainted  the  natoial 
benevolence  of  his  disposition,  when  their  iaaadioas 
counsels  have  corrupted  the  Mamina  of  hia  govefs- 
ment,  what  antidote  con  restore  him  to  hia  political 
health  and  honor  but  the  firm  sincerity  of  his  English 
subjects? 

It  has  not  been  usual,  m  this  country,  at  IcssS 
since  the  days  of  Charles  the  ^irst,  to  see  the  sover- 
eign personally  at  variance,  or  engaged  in  a  direct 
altercation  with  his  subjects.    Acts  of  grace  and  in- 
dulgence are  wisely  appropriated  to  him,  and  dionld 
constantly  be  performed  by  himself.  He  never  should 
appear  but  in  an  amiable  light  to  his  subjects.    Even 
in  France,  as  long  as  any  ideas  of  a  limited  monaitrhy 
were  thought  worth  presenting,  it  was  a  maxim  that 
no  man  should  leave  the  royal  presence  discontented. 
They  have  lost  or  renounced  the  moderate  principles 
of  their  government:  and  now,  when   their  pariia* 
ments  venture  to  remonstrate,  the  tyrant  comes  for- 
ward, and   answers    absolutely  for    himself     The 
spirit  of  their  present  constitution  requires  that  the 
king  should  be  feared ;  and  the  principle,  I  believe,  is 
tolerably  supported  by  the  fact.    But,  in  our  political 
system,  the  theory  is  at  variance  with  the  practice, 
lor  the  king  should  be  beloved.    Measures  of  greater 
severity  may,  indeed,  in  some  circumstances,  be  nec^ 
essary :  but  the  minister  who  advises  should  take  the 
execution  and  odium  of  them  entirely  upon  himaelC 
He  not  only  betrays  his  master,  but  violates  the 
spirit  of  the  English  ooustitui  ion,  when  he  exposa 
the  chief  magistrate  to  the  peraonal  hatred  or  con- 
tempt of  his  subjects.    When  we  speak  of  the  firm- 
ness of  government,  we  mean  an  uniform  system  of 
measures,  deliberately  adopted,  and  resolutely  main- 
tained by  the  ser\'auti%  of  the  crown ;  not  a  peevish 
asperity  in  the  language  and  behavior  of  the  sover- 
eign.   The  government  of  a  weak,  irresolute  monarch, 
may  be  wise,  moderate,  and  firm :  that  of  an  obsti- 
nate, capricious  prince,  on  the  contrary,  may  be 
feeble,  undetermined,  and  relaxed.    The  repntatloB 
of  public  measures  depends  upon  the  minister,  who 
is  responsible;  not  upon  the  king,   whose  private 
opinions  are  not  supposed  to  have  any  weight  against 
the  advice  of  his  council,  and  whose  personal  ao- 
thority  should,  therefore,  never    be  interposed  in 
public  afiairs.    This,  I  believe,  is  true  constitutional 
doctrine.    But  for  a  moment  let  us  suppose  it  falser 
Let  it  be  taken  for  granted,  that  an  occasion  may 
arise  in  which  a  kiny;  of  England  shall  be  compelled 
to  take  upon  himself  the  ungratefhl  office  of  r^ectiqg 
the  petitions  and  censuring  the  conduct  of  his  suIh 
jects ;  and  let  the  city  remonstrance  be  supposed  to 
have  created  so  extraordinary  an  occasion.    On  this 
principle,  which  I  presume  no  friend  of  admintstrs- 
tion  will  dispute,  let  the  wisdom  and  spirit  of  the 
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ministTy  be  examined.    They  adTiae  the  king  to 
hazard  his  dignity,  by  a  positive  declaration  of  his 
own  sentiments;  they  suggest  to  him  a  language  full 
of  severity  and  reproach.     What  follows?    When  his 
maiesty  had  taken  so  decisive  a  part  in  support  of 
his  minLstry  and  parliament,  he  had  a  right  to  expect 
from  them  a  reciprocal  demonstration  of  tirmnesB  in 
their  own  cause,  and  of  their  zeal  for  his  honor.  '  He 
had  reason  to  expect  (and  such,  I  doubt  not,  were  the 
blostering  promises  of  lord  North)  that  the  persons 
whom  he  had  been  advised  to  charge  with  having 
failed  in  their  respect  to  him,  with  having  injured 
parliament,  and  violated  the  principles  of  the  consti- 
tation,  should  not  have  been  permitted  to  escape 
without  some  severe   marks  of  the  displeasure  and 
vengeance  of  parliament.    As  the  matter  stands,  the 
minister,  after  pliicing  his  sovereign  in  the  most  un- 
favorable light  to  his  subjects,  and  after  attempting 
to  fix  the  ridicule  and  odium  of  his  own  precipitate 
measures   upon  the  royal  character,  leaves   him  a 
solitary  figure  upon  the  scene,  to  recall,  if  he  can,  or 
to  compensate,  by  future  compliances,  for  one  un- 
happy demonstration  of  ill-supported  firmness  and 
ineffectnal  resentment.    As  a  man  of  spirit,  his  ma- 
jesty cannot  but  be  sensible,  that  the  lofty  terms  in 
which  he  was  persuaded  to  reprimand  the  city,  when 
united  with  the  silly  conclusion  of  the  business,  re- 
sembled  the  i)omp  of  a  mock  tragedy,  where  the 
mosit  pathetic  sentiments,  and  even  the  sufiferings  of 
the  hero,  are  calculated  for  derision. 

9ach  have  been  the  boasted  firmness  and  consist- 
ency of  a  minister,*  whose  appearance  in  the  house 
of  commons  was  thought  essential  to  the  king's  ser- 
vice ;  whose  presence  was  to  influence  every  division  ; 
who  had  a  voice  to  persuade,  an  eye  to  penetrate,  a 
gesture  to  command.  The  reputation  of  these  great 
qualities  has  been  fatal  to  his  friends.  The  little 
dignity  of  Mr.  Ellis  has  been  committed.  The  mine 
wassnnk;  combustibles  were  provided;  andWelbore 
Ellis,  the  Guy  Faux  of  the  fable,  waited  only  for  the 
signal  of  command.  All  of  a  sudden  the  country 
genilemien  discover  how  grossly  they  have  been  de- 
ceived :  the  minister's  heart  fails  him ;  the  grand 
plot  is  defeated  in  a  moment ;  and  poor  Mr.  Ellis  and 
his  motion  taken  into  custody.  From  the  event  of 
Friday  last,  one  would  imagine  that  some  fatality 
hung  over  this  gentleman.  Whether  he  makes  or 
suppresses  a  motion,  he  is  equally  sure  of  disgrace. 
But  the  complexion  of  the  times  will  suffer  no  man 
to  be  vice-treasurer  of  Ireland  with  impunity  f 

I  do  not  mean  to  express  the  smallest  anxiety  for 
the  minister's  reputation.  He  acts  separately  for 
himself,  and  the  most  shameful  inconsistency  may 
perh'ipB  be  no  disgrace  to  him.  But  when  the  sov- 
eign,  who  represents  the  m£yesty  of  the  state,  appears 
in  person,  his  dignity  should  be  supported :  the  occa- 
sion should  be  important;  the  plan  well  considered; 
the  execution  steady  and  consistent.  My  anal  for  his 
majesty's  real  honor,  compels  me  to  assert,  that  it 


•  This  grraceful  minister  is  oddly  constructed.  Hi  a 
tongue  is  a  little  too  bl|r  for  his  month,  and  his  eyes  a 
irreat  deal  too  big  for  their  sockets.  Every  part  of  his  per- 
Bon  sets  natural  proportion  at  defiance.  At  this  present 
writing  his  head  is  supposed  to  be  much  too  heavy  for  his 
sbouiders. 


t  About  this  time  the  courtiers  talked  of  notfalnr  but  a 
of  pains  and  penalties  agralnst  th«  lord  mnvorand 
or  impeachment  at  the  least.     Little  Mannikin  EUU 


bill  of  pains  and  penalties  agralnstthft  lord  mnvorand  shre- 

;J&?K*'2P®*°?J"f?/^"t®  ^®»«*-     1-*"'^  Mannikin  EUi8 
told  the  kinsT,  that  if  the  business  were  left  to  his  manare- 


!!2!.^1^^®^2'®"*1_^°^'^  ^^  ^o  wonders  It  was  thought 
very  odd  that  a  business  of  so  much  importance  should 
oe entrusted  to  the  most  contemptible  little  piece  of  ma- 
cunery  in  the  whole  kimrdom.  His  honest  zeal,  however, 
was  disappointed.  Themlnlster  took  fright;  and.atthe 
very  Instant  that  little  Bills  was  going  to  open,  sent  him  an 
order  to  set  down.  All  their  magnnnlmoii^  ihrefit<»  f-nded 
n  a  ridiculous  vote  of  censure,  and  a  Rtlll  more  rl<licu- 
Mui  address  to  the  kin^. 


has  been  too  much  the  system  of  the  present  reign,  to 
introduce  him  personally  eithei*  to  act  tor  or  deiend 
his  servants.  They  persuade  him  to  do  what  is 
properly  their  business,  and  desert  him  in  the  midst 
of  it.  Yet  this  is  an  inconvenience  to  which  he  must 
for  ever  be  exposed,  while  he  adheres  to  a  ministry 
divided  among  themselves,  or  unec^ual  in  credit  and 
ability  to  the  greiit  titsk  they  have  undertaken.  'In- 
stead of  reserving  the  interposition  of  the  royal  per- 
sonage as  the  last  resource  of  government,  their 
weakness  obliges  them  to  apply  it  to  every  ordinary 
occasion,  and  to  render  it  cheap  and  common  in  the 
opinion  of  the  people.  Instead  of  supporting  their 
master,  they  look  to  him  for  support;  and  for  the 
emoluments  of  remaining  one  day  more  in  office,  care 
not  how  much  his  sacred  character  is  prostituted  and 
dishonored. 

If  I  thonght  it  possible  for  this  paper  to  reach  the 
closet,  I  would  venture  to  appeal  at  once  to  his  nuj- 
esty ^8  judgment.  I  would  ask  him,  but  in  the  most 
respectful  terms,  "As  yon  are  a  young  man,  sir,  who 
ought  to  have  a  life  of  happiness  in  prospect;  as  you 
are  a  husband,  as  you  area  father,  (your  hlial  duties, 
I  own,  have  been  religiously  performed)  is  it  batM 
fide  for  your  interest  or  your  honor,  to  sacrifice  your 
domestic  tranquillity,  and  to  live  in  a  perpetual  dis- 
agreement with  your  people,  merely  to  preserve  such 
a  chain  of  beings,  as  North,  Harrington,  Weymouth, 
Gower,  Ellis,  Onslow,  Kigby,  Jerry  Dyson,  and  Sand- 
wich ?  Their  very  names  are  a  satire  upon  all  gov- 
emmenb?  and  I  defy  the  gravest  of  your  cnapUiins 
to  read  the  catalogue  without  laughing." 

For  my  own  part,  sir,  I  have  always  considered 
addresses  from  parliament,  as  a  fashionable,  unmean- 
ing Ibrmality.    Usnrpers.  idiots,  and  tyrants,  have 
been    successively  complimented  with   almost  the 
same  professions  of  duty  and  affection.    But  let  us 
suppose  them  to  mean  exactly  what  they  proieas. 
The  consequences  deserve  to  be  considered.    Either 
the  sovereign  is  a  man  of  high  spirit  and  dangerous 
ambition,  r^y  to  tal^  advantage  of  the  treachery 
of  the  parliament,  reaoy  to  accept  of  the  surrender 
they  make  him  of  the  public  liberty;  or  he  is  a 
mild,  undesigning  prince,  who,  provided  they  in- 
dulge him  with  a  little  state  and  pageantry  would 
of  himself  intend  no  mischief.    On  the  tirst  supposi- 
tion, it  must  soon  be  decided  by  the  sword,  whether 
the  constitution  should  be  lost  or  preserved.    On  the 
second,  a  prince,  no  way  qualified  for  the  execution 
of  a  great  and  hazardous  enterprise,  and  without  any 
determined    object   in    view,  may  nevertheless   be  - 
driven  into  such  desperate  measures,  as  may  lead 
directly  to  his  ruin;  or  disgrace  himself  by  a  shame- 
ful fluctuation  between  the  extremes  of  violence  at 
one  moment,  and  timidity  at  another.    The  minister, 
perhaps,  may  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with   the 
success  of  the  present  hour,  and  with  the  profits  of 
his  employment.    He  is  the  tenant  of  the  day,  and 
has  no  interest  in   the  inheritance.    The  sovereign 
himself  is  bound  by  other  obligations,  and  oupht  to 
look  forward   to  a  superior,  a  permanent  interest. 
His  pat^emal   tenderness  should  remind    him  how 
many  hostages  he  has  given  to  society.    The  ties  of 
nature  come  powerfully  in  aid  of  oaths  and  protes- 
tations.   The  father,  who  considers  his  own  precari- 
ous state  of  health,  and  the  possible  hazard  of  a  long 
minority,  will  wish  to  see  the  family  estate  free  and 
unincumbered.*    What  is  the  dignity  of  the  crown, 
though    it  were  really  maintained;'  what    is    the 
honor  of  parliament,  supposing  it  could  exist  with- 
out any  foundation  of  integrity  and  justice;  or  what 


♦  Every  true  friend  to  the  house  of  Brunswick  sees 
with  affliction  how  rapidly  some  of  the  principal  branches 
of  the  family  have  dropped  off. 
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is  the  Yftin  reputation  of  firmness,  even  if  the  scheme 
of  the  government  were  unil'orui  au4  consistent, 
oompajed  with  the  heart-felt  afifections  of  the  people, 
with  the  happiness  and  secnrity  of  the  royal  &mily, 
or  even  with  the  grateful  acclamation  of  the  popu- 
lace ?  Whatever  style  of  contempt  may  he  adopted 
by  ministers  or  parliaments,  no  man  sincerely  de- 
Hpises  the  voice  of  the  English  nation.  The  house  of 
commons  are  only  interpreters,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
convey  the  sense  of  the  people  faithfully  to  the 
crown.  If  the  interpretation  be  false  or  imperfect, 
the  constituent  powers  are  called  upon  to  deliver 
their  own  sentiments.  Their  speech  is  rude,  but  in- 
telligible ;  their  gestures  fierce,  but  full  of  expression. 
Perplexed  by  sophistries,  their  honest  eloquence 
rises  into  action.  Their  first  appeal  was  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  their  representatives;  their  second,  to  the 
king's  justice.  The  last  alignment  of  the  people, 
whenever  they  have  recourse  to  it,  will  cany  more 
perhaps,  than  persuaaion  to  parliament,  or  supplica- 
tion to  the  throne.  JUNIUS. 


LETTER    XXXIX. 


To  The  Printer  of  the  Public  Adtertisbr. 


SIR, 


May  28,  ma 


While  parliament  was  sitting,  it  would  neither 
have  been  safe,  nor  i>erhaps,  quite  regular,  to  offer 
any  opinion  to  the  public  upon  the  just  ce  or  wisdom 
of  their  proceedings.  To  pronounce  fairly  upon  their 
oonduct,  it  was  necessary  to  wait  until  we  could  con- 
sider, in  one  view,  the  banning,  progress,  and  con- 
clusion of  their  deliberations.  The  cause  of  the 
public  was  undertaken  and  supported  by  men,  whose 
abilities  and  united  authority,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
advantageous  ground  they  stood  on,  might  well  be 
thought  sufficient  to  determine  a  populai  question  in 
ihvor  of  the  people.  Neither  was  the  house  of  com- 
mons so  absolutely  engaged  in  defense  of  the  minis- 
try, or  even  of  their  own  resolutions,  but  that  they 
might  have  paid  some  decent  regard  to  the  known 
disposition  of  their  constituents;  and  without  any 
dishonor  to  their  firmness,  might  have  retracted  an 
opinion  too  hastily  adopted,  when  they  saw  the 
alarm  it  had  created,  and  how  strongly  it  was  opposed 
by  the  general  sense  of  the  nation.  The  ministry, 
too,  would  have  consulted  their  own  immediate  in- 
terest in  making  some  concession  satisiactory  to  the 
moderate  part  ot  the  people.  Without  touching  the 
fact,  they  might  have  consented  to  guard  against,  or 
give  up,  the  dangerous  principle  on  which  it  was 
established.  In  this  state  of  things,  I  think  it  was 
highly  improbable,  at  the  beginning  of  the  session, 
that  the  complaints  of  the  people  upon  a  matter, 
which  in  their  apprehension  at  least,  immediately 
affected  the  life  of  the  constitution,  would  be  treated 
with  as  much  contempt  by  their  own  representatives, 
and  by  the  house  of  lords,  as  they  had  been  by  the 
other  branch  of  the  legislature.  Despairing  of  their 
integrity,  we  had  a  right  to  expect  something  from 
their  prudence,  and  something  from  their  fears.  The 
duke  of  Grafton  certainly  did  not  foresee  to  what 
an  extent  the  corruption  of  a  parliament  might  be 
carried.  Jle  thought,  perhaps,  that  there  was  still 
some  portion  of  shame  or  virtue  left  in  the  mfyority 
of  the  house  of  commons,  or  that  there  was  a  line  in 
public  prostitution  beyond  which  they  would  scruple 
to  proceed.  Had  the  young  man  been  a  little  more 
practised  in  the  world,  or  had  he  ventured  to  meas- 
ure the  characters  of  other  men  by  his  own,  he  would 
not  have  been  so  e&sily  discouraged. 


The  prorogation  of  parliament  naturally  gbUb 
us  to  review  their  proceedings,  and  to  consider 
condition  in  which  they  have  lefl  the  kingdom. 
do  not  question  but  they  have  done  what  is  Qsiall| 
called  the  king^s  business,  much  to  his  majoty 
satisfifcction :  we  have  only  to  lamoit,  thai,  in  taa^ 
sequence  of  a  system  introduced  or  revived  in  M 
present  reign,  this  kind  of  merit  should  be  very 
sistent  with  the  neglect  of  every  duty  they  owe  li 
the  nation.  The  interval  between  the  opening  of 
last,  and  close  of  the  former  session,  was  longer 
usual.  Whatever  were  the  views  of  the  minister 
deferring  the  meeting  of  parliament,  sufficient 
was  certainly  given  to  every  member  of  the 
commons,  to  look  back  upon  the  steps  he  had 
and  the  consequences  they  had  produced.  The 
of  party,  the  violence  of  personal  animosities,  and 
heat  of  contention,  had  leisure  to  subside.  Frai 
period,  whatever  resolution  they  took  was  deli 
and  prepense.  In  the  preceeding  session,  the  d 
dents  of  the  ministry  had  affected  to  believe, 
the  final  determination  of  the  question  would 
satisfied  the  nation,  or  at  least  put  a  stop  to 
complaints;  as  if  the  certainty  of  an  evil  coulddimi 
ish  the  sense  of  it,  or  the  nature  of  ii\justioe  ~ 
be  altered  by  decision.  But  they  found  the 
of  England  were  in  a  temper  very  distant  fitnn 
mission;  and  although  it  was  contended  thai 
house  of  commons  could  not  themselves  revcnc 
resolution  which  had  the  force  and  affect  of  s  jud 
sentence,  there  were  other  constitutional  expedi^ 
which  would  have  given  a  security  »g*tngt 
similar  attempts  for  the  future.  The  general  pro] 
tion,  in  which  the  whole  country  had  an  in 
might  have  been  reduced  to  a  particular  iact,  in  wh: 
Mr.  Wilkes  and  Mr.  Luttrell  would  alone  have 
concerned.  The  house  of  lords  might  interpose;  t 
king  might  dissolve  the  parliament;  or  if  every  01 
resource  failed,  there  still  lay  a  gnmd  constitut 
writ  of  error,  in  behalf  of  the  i>eople,  from  the 
cision  of  one  court  to  the  wisdom  of  the  ^hole  I 
lature.  Every  one  of  these  remedies!  has  been 
cessively  attempted.  The  people  peiformed 
part  with  dignity,  spirit,  and  perseverance. 
many  months  his  miyesty  heard  nothing  from 
people  but  the  language  of  complaint  and 
ment :  unhappily  for  this  country,  it  was  the 
triumph  of  his  courtiers,  that  he  heard  it  with 
difference  approaching  to  contempt. 

The  house  of  commons,  having  assumed  a 
unknown  to  the  constitution,  were  determined 
merely  to  support  it  in  the  single  instance  inqi 
but  to  maintain  the  doctrine  in  its  utmost 
and  to  establish  the  fact  as  a  precedent  in  law, 
applied  in  whatevei   manner  his  miyesty^ 
should  hereafter  think  fit.    Their  pioceedingsB 
this  occasion  are  a  strong  proof  that  a  decision,  in 
first   instance  illegal  and  uiyust,    can  only  be 
ported  by  a  continuation  of  falsehood  and  iiy 
To   support   their    former   resolutions,    they 
obliged  to  violate   some  of  the  best  known  and 
tablished  rules  of  the  house.    In  one  inatanee, 
went  so  far  as  to  declare,  in  open  defiance  of 
and  common  sense,  that  it  was  not  the  rale  of 
house  to  divide  a  complicated  question  at  the  it^ 
of  a  member  *  But,  after  trampling  upon  the  lavs 
the  land,  it  was  not  wonderful  that  they  ehonld 
the  private  regulations  of  their  own  soscniMy 
equal  disregard.     The  apeaker,  being  young  in 
began  with  pretended    ignorance,  and  ended 


*  The  extravagant  resolution  appears  In  the 
the  house  ;  but.  In  the  minutes  or  the  commltteett 
instances  of  i*eROlutlona  contrarr  to  law  and  txTitk««i 
refusals  to  acknowledge  law  and  truth  when  propcst*^ 
them,  are  innumerable. 
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deddiDg  for  tlie  ministry.  We  are  not  suTpriBed  at 
the  decision ;  bnt  he  hesitated  and  bloshed  at  his  own 
haseoesB,  and  eyezy  man  was  astoni8hed.t 

The  interest  of  the  public  was  vigoioosly  supported 
in  the  house  of  loxda.    The  right  to  defend  Uie  con- 
Btitation   against    an  encroachment   of  the   other 
estates,  and  necessity  of  exerting  it  at  this  period, 
was  urged  to  them  with  every  argument  that  could 
be  supposed  to  inflaenoe  the  heart  or  the  understand- 
ing.    But   it  soon  appeared  that  they  had  already 
taken  their  part,  and  were  determined  to  support  the 
house  of  commons,  not  only  at  the  expense  of  truth 
and  decency,  but  even  by  a  surrender  of  their  own 
most  important  rights.    Instead  of  performing  that 
duty  which  the  constitution  expected  from  them,  in 
retnrn  for  the  dignity  and  independence    of  their 
etation,  in  return    for  the  hereditary    share  it  has 
given  them  in  the  legislature,  the  miji>rity  of  them 
made  common  cause  with  the  other  house  in  oppress- 
ing the  people,  and  established  another  doctrine  as 
false  in  itseU^  and,  if  possible,  more  pernicious  to  the 
constitution,   than  that   on   which    the    Middlesex 
election  was  determined.    By  resolving,  "  that  they 
had  no  right  to  impeach  a  judgment  of  the  house  of 
eommons,  in  any  case  whatsoever,  where  that  house 
has  a  competent  jurisdiction,"  they,  in  effect,  gave  up 
that   ocmstitutional  ch^ck  and  reciprocal  control  of 
one  branch  of  the  legislature  over  the  other,  which 
18,  perhaps,  the  greatest  and  most  important  object 
provided  for  by  the  division  of  the  whole  legislative 
power  into  three  estates:  and  now  let  the  judicial 
deciaions  of  the  house  of  commons  be  ever  so  extrava- 
gant, let  their  declarations  of  the    law  be  ever  so 
flagrantly  fiUse,  arbitrary,  and  oppressive  to  the  sub- 
ject, the   house  of  lords   have    imposed   a  slavish 
flilence    upon   themselves;  they    cannot    interpose; 
they  cannot  protect  the  subject ;  they  cannot  defend 
the  laws  of  their  country.    A  concession  so  extraordi- 
nary in  itself,  so  contradictory  to  the  principles  of 
their  own  institation,  cannot  but  alarm  the  most 
unaospecUng  mind.    We  may  well  conclude  that  the 
lords  would   hardly  have  yielded  so  much  to    the 
ether  house  without  the  certainty  of  a  compensation 
which  can  only  be  made  to  them  at  the  expense  of 
the    people.*     The     arbitrary    power    they     have 
asaanied,  of  imposing  fines,  and  committing  during 
pleaBure,  will   now  be   exercised  in   its  lull  extent. 
The  hoose  of  commons  are  too  much  in  their  debt  to 
question  or  interrupt  their  proceedings.    The  crown 
too,  we  may  be  well  assured,  will  lose  nothing  in  this 
new  distribution  of  power.    After  declaring,  that,  to 
petition  for  a  dissolution  of  parliament  is  irreconcil- 
able with  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  his  mig- 
€Bty  has  reason  to  expect  that  some  extraordinary 
oompliment  will  be  returned  to  the  royal  prerogative. 
Hie  three  branches  of  the  legislature  seem  to  treat 
their  separate  rights  and  interests  as  the  Roman 
triumvirs  did  their  friends ;  they  reciprocally  sacrifice 
thetu  to  the  animosities  of  each  other ;  and  establish 

■t  When  the  kins  first  made  It  a  measure  of  his  govern- 
ment to  destroy  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  when,  for  this  purpose. 
It  was  necessary  to  run  down  privilcfre.  Sir  Fletcher  Nor- 
ton, with  his  usual  prostituted  effronterv,  assured  the 
bouse  of  commons,  that  he  should  ref^ara  one  of  their 
▼ctea  no  more  than  a  resolution  of  so  many  drunken  por- 
tters.  This  is  the  very  lawyer  whom  Ben  Jonsou  dee- 
cribesin  the  following  lines: 

**  Gives  forked  oounsel ;  takes  provoking  gold 
On  tiUur  hand^  and  puts  it  up. 
So  wise,  so  firrave,  of  so  perplex'd  a  tonirue. 
And  loud  withal,  that  woula  not  waff,  nor  scarce 
I^e  still,  without  a  /ee." 

*  The  man,  who  resists  and  overcomes  this  iniouitous 
|K>wer,  assumed  by  the  lords,  must  be  supported  oy  the 
whole  people.  We  have  the  laws  on  our  side,  and  want 
notbluff  bu  t  an  intrepid  leader.  Wh^i  such  a  man  stands 
forth,  let  the  nation  look  to  it.  it  is  not  his  cause,  but 
oar  own. 


a  detestable  union  among  themselves,  upon  the  ruin 
of  the   laws   and  liberty    of    the   commonwealth. 
Through  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, in  this  session,  there  is  an  apparent,  a  palpable 
consciousness  of  guilt,  which    has  prevented  their 
daring     to   assert    their     own    dignity,    where    it 
has     been     immediately     and     grossly     attacked. 
In  the   course  of  Dr.    Musgravc^s    examination,  he 
said  every  thing  that  can  be  conceived  mortifying  to 
Individuals,  or  offensive  to  the  house.    They  voted 
his  information  frivolous :  but  they  were  awed  by  his 
firmness  and  integrity,  and   sunk  under  it.*    The 
terms  in  which  the  sale  of  a  patent  to  Mr.  Hine  were 
communicated  to  the  public,  naturally  called  for  a 
parliamentaiy  inquiry.     The  integrity  of  the  house 
of  commons   was  directly  impeached :  but  they  had 
not  oonrage  to  move  in  their  own  vindication,  be- 
cause the  inquiry  would  have  been  iatal  to  colonel 
Bnrgoyne   and   the   duke    of  Grafton.    When   sir 
Greorge   Saville    branded    them    with  the   name  of 
traitors  to  their  constituents,  when  the  lord  mayor,  ^ 
the  sheriffs,  and  Mr.  Trecothick    expreasly  avowecl 
and  maintained  every  part  of  the  city  remonstrance, 
why  did  they  tamely  submit  to  be  insulted  ?    Why 
did  they   not  immeaiateiy   expel  those   refiractory 
membera  ?    Conscious  of  the  motives  on  which  they 
had  acted,  they  prudently  preferred  infamy  to  dan- 
ger, and  were  better  prepared   to  meet  the>  contempt, 
than  to  rouse  the  Indignation   of  the  whole  people. 
Had  they  expelled  those  five  members,  the  conse- 
quences of  the  new  doctrine  of  incapacitation  would 
have  come  immediately  home  to  every  man.    The 
truth  of  it  would  then  have  been  fairly  tried,  with- 
out any  reference  to  Mr.  Wilkes's  private  character, 
or  the  dignity  of  the  house,  or  the  obstinacy  of  one 
particular  county.    Tliese  topics,  I  know,  have  had 
their  weight  with  men,  who,  affectfng  a  character  of 
moderation,  in  reality  consult  nothing  but  their  own 
immediate  ease  j  who  are  weak  enough  to  acquiesce 
under  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  laws  when  it  does 
not  directly  touch  themselves;  and  care  not  what 
Infustlce   is  practised    upon   a   man  whose    moral 
chamcter  they  piously  think  themselves  obliged  to 
condemn.    In  any  other  circumstances,  the  house  of 
commons  must  have  forfeited  all  credit  and  dignity, 
if,  after  such  gross  provocation,  they  had  permitted 
those  five  gentlemen  to  sit  any  longer  among  them» 
We  should  then  have  seen  and  felt  the  operation  oj  <• 
precedent,  which  is  represented  te  be  perfectly  barren 
and  harmless.    But  there  is  a  set  of  men  in  this 
country,  whose  understandings  measure  the  violation 
of  law  by  the  magnitude  of  the  instance,  not  by  the 
important  consequences  which  flow  directly  from  the 
principle;  and  the  minister,  I  presume,  did  not  think 
it  flafe  to  quicken  their  apprehensions  too  soon.    Had 
Mr.  Hampden  reasoned  and  acted  like  the  moderate 
men  of  these  days,  instead  of  hazarding  his  whole 
fortune  in  a  lawsuit  with  the  crown,  he  would  have 
quietly  paid  the  twenty  shillings  demanded  of  him ; 
tiie  Stuart  family  would  probably  have  continued 
upon  the  throne ;  and  at  this  moment  the  imposition 
of  ship-money  would  have  been  an  acknowledged 
prerogative  of  the  crown. 

What  then  has  been  the  businefli  of  the  session, 
after  voting  the  supplies,  and  confirming  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Middlesex  election?  The  extraor- 
dinary prorogation  of  the  Irish  parliament,  and  the 
just  discontents  of  that  kingdom,  have  been  passed 
by  without  notice.  Neither  the  general  situation  of 
our  colonies,  nor  that  particular  distress  which  forced 

*  The  examination  of  this  firm,  honest  man,  is  printed 
for  Almon.  The  reader  will  find  it  a  most  curious  and 
most  interesting:  tract.  Doctor  Musgrave,  with  no  other 
support  but  truth  and  its  own  firmness,  resisted  and  over* 
came  the  wliole  house  of  commons. 
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the  inhabitants  of  Boston  to  take  up  arms  in  their  de- 
fense, have  been  thought  worthy  of  a  moment's  consid- 
eration.   In  the  repeal  of  those  acts  which  were  most 
offensive  to  America,  the  parliament  have  done  every 
thing  but  remove  the  offense.     They  have  relin- 
quished the  revenue,  but  judiciously  taken  care  to 
presene  the  contention.    It  is  not  pretended  that 
the  continuation  of  the  tea-duty  is  to  produce  any 
direct  benefit  whatsoever  to  the  mother  country. 
What  is  it  then,  but  an  odious,  unprofitable  exertion 
of  a  speculative  right,  and  fixing  a  badge  of  slavery 
upon  the  Americans,  without  service  to  their  mas- 
ters ?    But  it  has  pleased  God  to  give  us  a  ministry 
and  a  parliament,  who  are  neither  to  be  persuaded 
by 'argument,  nor  instructed  by  experience. 

Lord  North,  I  presume,  will  not  claim  an  extra- 
ordinary merit  from  any  thing  he  has  done  this  year, 
in  the  improvement  or  application  of  the  revenue. 
A  great  operation,  directed  to  an  important  object, 
though  it  should  fail  of  success,  marks  the  genius, 
and  elevates  the  character  of  a  minister.  A  poor 
•contracted  understanding  deals  in  little  schemes, 
which  dishonor  him  if  they  fail,  and  do  him  no  cred- 
it when  they  succeed  Lord  North  had  fortunately 
the  means  in  his  possession  of  reducing  all  the  four 
per  eenis.  at  once.  The  failure  of  his  first  enterprise 
in  finance  is  not  half  so  disgraceful  to  his  reputation 
as  a  minister,  a6  the  enterprise  itself  is  injurious  to 
the  public.  Instead  of  striking  one  decisive  blow, 
which  would  have  cleared  the  market  at  once,  upon 
terms  proportioned  to  the  price  of  the  four  per  cents. 
six  weeks  ago,  he  has  tampered  with  a  pitiful  por- 
tion of  a  commodity  which  ought  never  to  have  been 
touched  but  in  gross.  He  has  given  notice  to  the 
holders  of  that  stock,  of  a  design  formed  by  govern- 
ment to  prevail  upon  them  to  surrender  it  by  de- 
grees, consequently  has  warned  them  to  hold  up  and 
enhance  the  price :  so  that  the  plan  of  reducing  the 
four  per  cents,  must  either  be  dropped  entirely,  or  con- 
tinued with  an  increasing  disadvantage  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  minister's  sagacity  has  served  to  raise  the 
value  of  the  thing  he  means  to  purchase,  and  to  sink 
that  of  the  three  per  cents,  which  it  is  his  purpose  to 
sell.  In  efibct,  he  has  contrived  to  make  it  the  inter- 
est of  the  proprietor  of  the  fouT  per  cents,  to  sell  out, 
and  buy  three  per  cents,  in  the  market,  rather  than 
subscribe  his  stock  -upon  any  terms  that  can  possibly 
be  offered  by  government. 

The  state  of  the  nation  leads  us  naturally  to  con- 
sider the  situation  of  the  king.  The  prorogation  ot 
parliament  has  the  effect  of  a  temporary  dissolution. 
The  odium  of  measures  adopted  by  the  collective 
body  sits  lightly  upon  the  separate  members  who 
composed  it.  They  retire  into  summer  quarters,  and 
rest  from  the  disgraceflil  labors  of  the  campaign. 
But  as  for  the  sovereign,  it  is  not  so  with  him  ;  he  has 
a  permanent  existence  in  this  country :  he  cannot 
withdraw  himself  from  the  complaints,  the  discon- 
tents, the  reproaches  of  his  subjects.  They  pursue 
him  to  his  retirement,  and  invade  his  domestic  hap- 
piness, when  no  address  can  be  obtained  from  an  ob- 
sequious parliament  to  encourage  or  console  him.  In 
other  times,  the  interest  of  the  king  and  the  people 
of  £ngland  was,  as  it  ought  to  be,  entirely  the  same. 
A  new  system  has  not  only  been  adopted  in  fact, 
but  professed  upon  principle.  Ministers  are  no 
longer  the  public  servants  of  the  state,  but  the  pri- 
vate domestics  of  the  sovereign.  One*  particular 
class  of  men  are  permitted  to  call  themselves  the 
king's  friends,  as  if  the  body  of  the  people  were  the 
king's  enemies ;  or,  as  if  his  majesty  looked  for  a  re- 

•  **An  Igiiorant,  mercenary,  and  servile  crew  ;  unani- 
mous In  evil,  diligent  In  mischief,  variubie  In  principles, 
constant  to  flattery,  talkers  for  ilt>erty,  but  slaves  to  pow- 
er :  styllnfr  tnemselves  the  court  party,  and  the  prinoe's 
only  friends."      Davcnant. 


source  or  consolation  in  the  attachment  of  a  few  &^ 
orites ;  against  the  general  contempt  and  delestaSian 
of  his  subjects,    il^ward  and  Richard   the  Seoond 
made  the  same  distinction  between  the  collectiTi 
body  of  people,  and  a  contemptible  party,  who  sur- 
rounded the  throne.     The  event  of  their  mistaken 
conduct  might  have  been  a  warning  to  their  saceo- 
sors.    Yet  the  errors  of  those  princes  were  not  with- 
out excuse.    They  had  as  many  false  friends  as  our 
present  gracious   sovereign,   and    infinitely  greater 
temptations  to  seduce    them.    They  were  neither 
sober,    religions,    nor     demure.      Intoxicated   with 
pleasure,  they  wasted   their  inheritance  in  potsoit 
of  it.    Their  lives  were  like  a  rapid  torrent,  briUisBt 
in  prospect,  though  useless  or  dangerous  in  itscoonc 
In  the  dull  unanimated  existence  of  other  princes,  we 
see  nothing  but  a  sickly  stagnant  water,  which  taiiiti 
the  atmosphere   without    fertilizing   the  soiL    The 
morality  of  a  king  is  not  to  be  measured  by  vulgpr 
rules.    His   situation  is  singular:  there   are  Isnlti 
which  do  him  honor,  and  virtues  that  disigraee  him. 
A  faultless,  insipid  equality  in  his  character,  is  neither 
capable  of  virtue  or  vice  in  the  extreme ;  but  it  s»- 
cures  his  submission  tor  those  persons  whom  he  1m 
been  accustomed  to  respect,  and  makes  him  ada»' 
gerous  instrument  of  their  ambition.    Secluded  IroB 
the  world,  attached  from  his  iniani^  to  one  set  ei 
persons  and  one  set  of  ideas,  he  can  neither  open  \m 
heart  to  new  connections,  nor  his  mind  to  better  in- 
formation.    A  character  of  this  sort  is  the  soil  fitted 
to  produce  that  obstinate  bigotry  in  i>oli tics. and  rtVt- 
gion,  which  begins* with  a  meritorious- sacrifice  of  ttas 
understanding,  and  finally  conducts  the  monardi 
and  the  martyr  to  the  block.    At  any  other  period,  I 
doubt  not,  the  scandalous  disorders  which  have  beea 
introduced  into  the  government  of  all  the  depend- 
encies in  the  empire,  would  have  roused  the  attention 
of  the  public.    The  odious  abuse  and  prostitotiOD  of 
the  prerogative  at  home;  the  unconstitutional  en- 
ployment  of  the  military ;  the  arbitraiy  fines  and 
commitments  by  the  house  of  lords  and  court  of 
king's  bench ;  the  mercy  of  a  chaste  and  pious  pviDce 
extended  cheerfully  to  a  wilfhl  murderer,  beraaas 
that  murderer  is  the  brother  of  a  common  prostitute ;  * 
would,  I  think,  at  any  other  time,  have  excited  uni- 
versal indignation.    Bnt  the  daring  attack  upon  the 
constitution,  in  the  Middlesex  election,  makes  us  csi* 
lous  and  indifferent  to  inferior  grievances.     No  man 
regards  an  eruption  upon  the  surface,  when  the  noUs 
parts  are  invaded,  and  he  feels  a  mortification  ap- 
proaching to  his  heart.    The  free  election  of  ov 
representatives  in  parliament  comprehends,  becaote 
it  is,  the  source  aud  security  of  every  right  and  pmi- 
lege  of  the  English  nation.    Tlie  ministry  have  real- 
ized the  compendious  ideas  of  Caligula.    They  kaov 
that  the  liberty,  tlie  laws,  and  property  oi  an  £ag- 
lishman,  have,  in  truth,  but  one  neck,  and  that  u 
violate  the  fireedom  of  election,  strikes  deeply  sk 
them  aU.  JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XL. 

To  Lonn  North. 
MY  LORD.  Augusta,  ITU 

Mr.  LnttrclVs  services  were  the  chief  support 

and  ornament  of  the  duke  of  Grafton's  administntifla 

The  honor  of  rewarding  them  was  reserved  for  yoar 

lordship.    The  duke  it  seems,  had  contracted  an  ch- 

ligation  he  was  ashamed  to  acknowledge,  and  una* 

ble  to  acquit.    You,  my  lord,  had  no  scruples.    Yos 

accepted  the  succession  with  all  its  incnmbfamc^ 

and  have  paid  Mr.  LuttrcU  his  legacy,  at  the  haaid 

of  ruining  the  estate. 

AVhen  this  accomplidied  youth  declared  fai«» 

«  Miss  Kennedy. 
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the  champion  of  government,  the  world  was  busy, 
inquiring  what  honors  or  emoluments  could  be  <a 
snfficient  recompense  to  a  young  man  of  his  ruuk 
and  fortune,  for  submitting  to  mark  his  entrance  in- 
to life  with  the  universal  contempt  and  detestation 
of  his  country.  His  noble  father  had  not  been  so 
precipitate.  To  vacate  his  seat  in  parliament ;  to 
intrude  upon  a  county  in  which  he  had  no  interest 
or  connection  *,  to  possess  himself  of  another  man's 
right,  and  to  maintain  it  in  defiance  of  public  shame, 
as  well  as  justice,  bespoke  a  degree  of  zeal  or  of  de- 
pravity, which  all  the  favor  of  a  pious  prince  could 
hardly  requite.  I  protest,  my  lord,  there  is  in  this 
young  man's  conduct  a  strain  of  prostitution,  which, 
for  its  singularity,  I  cannot  but  admire.  He  has 
discovered  a  new  line  in  the  human  character ;  he 
has  degraded  even  the  name  of  Luttrell,  and  grati- 
fied his  father's  most  sanguine  expectations. 

The  duke  of  Grafton,  with  every  possible  disposi- 
tion to  patronize  this  kind  of  merit,  was  contented 
with  pronouncing  colonel  LuttrelPs  panegyric.    The 
gallant  spirit,  the  disinterested  zeal  of  the  young  ad- 
venturer, were  echoed  through  the  house  of  lords. 
His  grace  repeatedly  pledged  himself  to  the  house,  as 
an  evidence  of  the  purity  of  his  friend  Mr.  Luttrell's 
intention,  that  he  had  engaged  without  any  prospect 
ofpersonal  benefit,  and  that  the  idea  of  compensa- 
tion would  mortally  offend  him.*    The  noble  duke 
eoold  hardly  be  in  earnest ;  but  he  had  lately  quit- 
ted his  employment,  and  began  to  think  it  necessary 
to  take  some  care  of  his  reputation.    At  that  very 
moment  the  Irish  negotiation  was  probably  begun. 
Come  forward  thou   worthy  representative  of  lord 
Bute,  and  tell  this  insulted  country,  who  advised 
the  king  to  appoint  Mr.  LuttrelVs  adjutant  general  to 
the  army  in  Ireland.      By  what  management  was 
colonel  Cnnninghame  prevailed  on  to  resign  his  em- 
ployment, and  the  obsequious  Gisborne  to  accept  of 
a  pension  for  the  government  of  Kinsale?t    Was  it 
an  original  stipulation  with  the  princess  ot  Wales ;  or 
does  he  owe  his  preferment  to  your  lordship^s  partial- 
ity, or  to  the  duke  of  Bedford's  friendship?   My  lord, 
though  it  may  not  be  possible  to  trace  this    measure 
to  its  source,  we  can  follow  the  stream,  and  warn  the 
oountiy  of  its  approaching  destruction.     The  Eng- 
lish nation  must  be  roused,  and  put  upon  its  guaid. 
Mr.  Luttrell  has  already  shown  us  how  far  he  may 
be  trusted,  whenever  an  open  attack  is  to  be  made 
upon  the  liberties  of  this  country.    I  do  not  doubt 
that  there  is  a  deliberate  plan  formed.     Your  lord- 
ship best  knows  by  whom.    The  corruption  of  the 
legislative  body  on  this  side,  a  military  force  on  the 
other,  and  then  farercell  to  England!    It  is  impossible 
that  any  minister  shall  dare  to  advise  the  king  to 
place  such  a  man  as  Luttrell  in  the  confidential  post 
of  adjutant-general,  if  there  were  not  soihe  secret 
purpose  in  view,  which  only  such  a  man  as  Luttrell 
18  fit  to  promote.    The  insult  offered  to  the  army  in 
general  is  as  gross  as  the  outrage  intended  to  the  peo- 
pleof  England.  What!  lieutenant-colonel  Luttrell  iui- 
jutant-general  of  an  army  of  sixteen  thousand   men ! 
One  would  think  his  majesty's  campaigns  at  Black- 


*  He  now  says  that  his  erreat  object  Is  the  rank  of  col- 
onel, and  that  he  will  have  it. 

t  This  infamous  transaction  ougrht  to  be  explained  to 
the  public  Colonel  Gisborne  was  quarter-master-ffenoral 
fn  Ireland.  Lord  Townshend  persuaded  him  to  resffrn 
to  a  Scotch  ofllcer,  one  Frazer,  and  grives  him  the  frovem- 
mentof  Klnsale.  Colonel Cunninghame  was adjutant-g^en- 
eral  In  Ireland.  Lord  Townshend  offers  him  a  pension,  to 
Induce  him  to  resign  to  Luttrell.  Cunnlngbame  treats  Ihe 
offer  with  contempt.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  Poor  G  is  borne 
must  move  once  more.  He  accepts  of  a  pension  of  GOOI.  a 
year  untill  a  government  of  grreater  value  shall  become 
vacant.  Colonel  Cunnlnghanie  is  made  governor  of  Kin- 
sale;  and  Luttrell,  at  last,  for  whom  the  whole  machinery 
Is  put  in  motion,  becomes  adjutant-general,  and  in  effect, 
takes  the  command  of  the  army  in  Ireland. 


heath  and  Wimbledon  might  have  taught  him  bet- 
ter. I  cannot  help  wishing  general  Harvey  joy  of  a 
colleague  who  does  so  much  honor  to  the  employ- 
ment. But,  my  lord,  this  measure  is  too  daring  to 
pass  unnoticed,  too  dangerous  to  be  received  with  in- 
difference or  submission.  You  shall  not  have  time 
to  new  model  theLrish  army.  They  will  not  submit 
to  be  garbled  by  colonel  Luttrell.  As  a  mischief  to 
the  English  constitution,  (for  he  is  not  worth  the 
name  of  enemy)  they  already  detest  hinu  As  a  boy, 
impudently  thrust  over  their  heads,  they  will  receive 
him  with  indignation  and  contempt.  As  for  you,  my 
lord, who,  perlmps,  are  no  more  than  the  blind,  unhappy 
instrument  of  lord  Bute  and  her  royal  highness  the 
princess  of  Wales,  be  assured,  that  you  shall  be  called 
upon  to  answer  for  the  advice  which  you  have  given, 
and  either  discover  your  accomplice8,or  fall  a  sacrifice 
to  their  security. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XLf. 

To  TRB  Right  Honorablb  Lord  ILinbfzbuk 
MY  LORD,  November  14, 1770. 

The  appearance  of  this  letter  will  attract  the 
curiosity  of  the  public,  and  command  even  yonr 
lordship's  attention.  I  am  considerably  in  your 
debt,  and  shall  endeavor,  once  for  all,  to  balance  the 
account.  Accept  of  this  address,  my  lord,  as  a  pro- 
logue to  more  important  scenes,  in  which  yon  will 
probably  be  called  upon  to  act  or  suffer. 

You  will  not  question  my  veracity,  when  I  assure 
you,  that  it  has  not  been  owing  to  any  particular 
respect  for  your  person  that  I  have  abstained  from 
you  so  long.  Besides  the  distress  and  danger  with 
which  the  press  is  threatened,  when  your  lordship  is 
party,  and  the  party  is  to  be  judge,  I  confess  I  have 
been  deterred  by  the  difficulty  of  the  task.  Our 
language  has  no  term  of  reproach,  the  mind  has  no 
idea  of  detestation,  which  has  not  already  been  hap- 
pily applied  to  you,  and  exhausted.  Ample  justice 
has  been  done,  by  abler  pens  than  mine,  to  the  sepa> 
rate  merits  of  your  life  and  character.  Let  it  be  my 
humble  office  to  collect  the  scattered  sweets  till  their 
united  virtue  tortures  the  sense. 

Permit  me  to  begin  with  paying  a  just  tribute  to 
Scotch  sincerity,  wherever  I  find  it.  I  own  I  am  not 
apt  to  confide  in  the  professions  of  gentlemen  of  that 
country ;  and,  when  they  smile,  I  feel  an  involuntary 
emotion  to  guard  myself  against  mischief.  With  this 
general  opinion  of  an  ancient  nation,  I  always 
thought  it  much  to  your  lordship's  honor,  that,  in 
your  earlier  days,  you  were  but  little  infected  with 
the  prudence  of  your  country.  You  had  some  origi- 
nal attachments,  which  you  took  every  proper  oppor- 
tunity to  acknowledge.  The  liberal  spirit  of  yotith 
prevailed  over  your  native  discretion.  Your  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  an  unhappy  prince  was  expressed  with 
the  sincerity  of  wine,  and  some  of  the  solemnities  of 
religion.*  This,  I  conceive,  is  the  most  amiable  point 
of  view  in  which  your  character  has  appeared.  Like 
an  honest  man,  you  took  that  part  in  politics,  which 
might  have  been  expected  from  your  birth, education, 
country,  and  connections.  There  was  something  gen- 
erous in  your  attachment  to  the  banished  house  of 
Stuart.  We  lament  the  mistakes  of  a  good  man,  and 
do  not  begin  to  detest  him  until  he  affects  to  re- 
nounce his  principles.  Why  did  you  not  adhere  to 
that  loyalty  you  once  professed  ?    Why  did  you  not 

*  This  man  was  alwajrs  a  rank  Jacobite.  Lord  Havens- 
worth  produced  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  his 
having:  frequently  drank  the  pretender's  health  on  his 
kneea 
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follow  the  example  of  your  worthy  brother  ?t  With 
him  you  might  have  shared  in  the  honor  of  the 
pretender's  confidence;  with  him  you  might  have 
preserved  the  integrity  of  your  character;  and  En- 
gland, I  think)  might  have  spared  you  without  re- 
gret. Your  friends  will  say,  perhaps,  that,  although 
you  deserted  the  fortune  of  your  liege  lord,  you  have 
adhered  firmly  to  the  principles  which  drove  his 
father  from  the  throne ;  that,  without  openly  sup- 
porting the  person,  you  have  done  essential  service  to 
the  cause ;  and  consoled  yourself  for  the  loss  of  a 
&vorite  family,  by  reviving  and  establishing  the 
maxims  of  their  government  This  is  the  way  in 
which  a  Scotchman's  underManding  corrects  the 
errors  of  his  heart.  My  lord,  I  acknowledge  the 
truth  of  the  defense,  nud  can  trace  it  through  all 
your  conduct.  I  see  through  your  whole  life  one  uni- 
form plan  to  enlarge,  the  power  of  the  crown,  at  the 
expense  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  To  this  object 
your  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  have  been  con- 
stantly directed.  In  contempt  or  ignorance  of  the 
common  law  of  "tf igland,  you  have  made  it  your 
study  to  introduce  into  the  court  where  you  preside, 
maxims  of  jurisprudence  unknown  to  Englishmen. 
The  Roman  code,  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  opinion 
of  foreign  civilians,  are  your  perpetual  theme ;  but 
who  ever  heard  you  mention  Magna  Charta,  or  the 
Bi]l  of  Rights,  with  approbation  or  respect  ?  By 
such  treacherous  arts  the  noble  simplicity  and  free 
spirit  of  our  Saxon  laws  were  first  corrupted.  The 
Norman  conquest  was  not  complete,  until  Norman 
lawyers  had  introduced  their  laws,  and  reduced 
slavery  to  a  system.  This  one  leading  principle  di- 
rects your  interpretation  of  the  laws,  and  accounts 
for  your  treatment  of  juries.  It  is  not  in  political 
questions  only  (for  there  the  courtier  might  be  for- 
given,) but  let  the  cause  be  what  it  may,  your  under- 
standing is  equally  on  the  rack,  either  to  contract 
the  power  of  the  jury,  or  to  mislead  their  judgment 
For  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  I  appeal  to  the  doc- 
trine you  delivered  in  lord  Orosvenor's  cause.  An 
action  for  criminal  conversation  being  brought  by  a 
peer  against  a  prince  of  the  Wood,  you  were  daring 
enough  to  tell  the  jury,  that,  in  fixing  the  damages, 
they  were  to  pay  no  regard  to  the  quality  or  fortune 
of  the  parties :  that  it  was  a  trial  between  A  and  B ; 
that  they  were  to  consider  the  offense  in  a  moral  light 
only,  and  give  no  greater  damages  to  a  peer  of  the 
realm,  than  to  the  meanest  mechanic.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  refute  a  doctrine,  which  if  it  was  meant 
for  law,  carries  falsehood  and  absurdity  upon  the  face 
of  it ;  but,  if  it  was  meant  for  a  declaration  of  your 
political  creed,  is  clear  and  consistent  Under  an 
arbitrary  government,  all  ranks  and  distinctions  are 
confounded :  the  honor  of  a  nobleman  is  no  more  con- 
sidered than  the  reputation  of  a  peasant;  for,  with 
different  liveries,  they  are  equally  slaves. 

Even  in  matters  of  private  property,  we  see  the 
same  bias  and  inclination  to  depart  from  the  de- 
cisions of  your  predecessors,  which  you  certainly 
ought  to  receive  as  evidence  of  the  common  law. 
Instead  of  those  certain  positive  rules  by  which  the 
judgment  of  a  court  of  law  should  invariably  be  de- 
termined, yon  have  fondly  introduced  your  own  un- 
settled notions  of  equity  and  substantial  justice. 
Decisions  given  upon  such  principles  do  not  alarm 
the  public  so  much  as  they  ought,  because  the  conse- 
quence and  tendency  of  each  particular  instance  is 
not  observed  or  regarded.  In  the  meantime,  the 
practice  gains  ground  ;  the  court  of  king's  bench  be- 
comes a  court  of  equity;  and  the  judge,  instead  of 
consulting  strictly  the  law  of  the  land,  refers  only  to 

t  Confidential  secretary  to  the  late  pretender.  T^Js 
drcuniRtftnoe  conflrmea  the  frieiulBhip  between  t^e 
brothers. 


the  wisdom  of  the  court,  and  to  the  pnritj  af  kk 
own  conscience.  The  name  of  Mr.  Justice  YatesviD 
naturally  revive  in  yonr  mind  some  of  those  eaft- 
tions  of  fear  and  detestation  with  which  yo«  alwirjs 
beheld  him.  That  great  lawyer,  that  hoaest  msk^ 
saw  your  whole  conduct  in  the  light  that  I  do.  Afia 
years  of  ineffectual  resistance  to  the  pemickyus  ptis- 
ciples  introduced  by  your  lordship,  and  nniiondy 
supported  by  yonr  kwMe  friend*  upon  the  bendi,  Iw 
determined  to  quit  a  court,  whose  proceedings  vd, 
decisions  he  could  neither  assent  to  with  lionor,  aor 
oppose  with  success. 

The  ii^jnstice  done  to  an  individual*  ia  sometiiMtf 
of  service  to  the  public.  Facts  are  apt  to  aJam  «$ 
more  than  the  most  dangerous  principles.  The  eaf* 
ferings  and  firmness  of  a  printer  have  roused  tM 
public  attention.  You  knew  and  felt  that  yonr  eoa* 
duct  would  not  bear  a  parliamentary  inqoiiy ;  aa| 
you  hoped  to  escape  it  by  the  meanest,  tlie  haml 
sacrifice  of  dignity  and  consistency  thai  ever  wis 
made  by  a  great  magistrate.  Where  was  yonr  fim« 
ness,  where  was  that  vindictive  spirit,  of  whidi  we 
have  seen  so  many  examples,  when  a  num  so  iaoBm* 
siderable  as  Bingiey  could  force  yon  to  oonfcaa,  in  tbs 
face  of  this  country,  that,  for  two  years  t<^ther,y(«t 
had  ill<^^ly  deprived  an  flnglish  subject  of  his  lib~ 
erty,  and  that  he  had  triumphed  over  you  at  IsEt? 
Yet,  I  own,  my  lord,  that  yours  is  not  an  nncomsioa 
character.  Women,  and  men  like  women,  are  timid^ 
vindictive  and  irresolute.  Their  passions  oonntetaell 
each  other,  and  make  the  same  creature  at  one  mo- 
ment hatefhl,  at  another  contemptible.  I  fiuicy,  my 
lonl,  some  time  will  elapse  before  you  venture  to  cms- 
mit  another  Englishman  for  refusing  to  answer  vf 
terrogatories.t 

The  doctrine  you  have  constantly  delirered,  in  csaea 
of  libel,  is  another  powerful  evidence  of  a  settled 
plan  to  contract  the  legal  power  of  juries^  and  to  diaw 
questions,  inseparable  from  iact,  within  the  mrkitriwm 
of  the  court  Here,  my  lord,  you  have  fortune  on 
yonr  side.  When  you  invade  the  proTinee  of  the 
jury,  in  matter  of  libel,  you,  in  effect,  attack  the 
liberty  of  the  prem,  and,  with  a  single  ^roke  wound 
two  of  your  greatest  enemies.  In  some  instances  yo« 
have  succeeded,  because  jurymen  are  too  often  igno- 
rant of  their  own  rights,  and  too  apt  to  be  awed  liy 
the  authority  of  a  chief  justice.  In  <rther  criminsi 
prosecutions,  the  malice  of  the  design  is  confessedly 
as  much  the  bubject  of  consideration  to  a  jury  as  the 
certainty  of  the  fact  If  a  different  doctrine  ]MevaOi 
in  the  case  ol  libels,  why  should  it  not  extend  to  dl 
criminal  cases  ?  Why  not  to  capital  offenses?  I  ses 
no  reason  (and  I  dare  say  you  will  agree  with  as, 
that  there  is  no  good  one)  why  the  life  of  the  sah- 
ject  should  be  better  protected  against  you,  Ihia  ^ 
liberty  oi  property.  Why  should  you  c^joy  tlie  fid 
power  of  pillory,  fine,  and  imprisonment,  and  boA  be 
indulged  with  hanging  or  transportation?  Vith 
your  lordship's  fertile  genius  and  merciftil  dispon- 
tion.  I  can  conceive  such  an  exercise  of  the  povtf 
you  have,  as  could  hardly  be  aggravated  by  tbift 
which  you  have  not 

But,  my  lord,  since  you  have  labored  (and  not  sb- 
successfuUy)  to  destroy  the  substance  •/  the  ^rid, 

•  The  oppression  of  an  obsenro  Indlvldinl  «•▼«  b$^|^ 
the  famous  Habeas  Corpus  Act  of  31  Car.  n.which  fctr^ 
Quently  considered  as  another M«g*CgMta of  ^ld=r 

Teingley  was  committed  for  contempt.  In  not  »bN^ 
ting  to  be  examined.  He  lay  in  prison  two  y ears  niinnhj 
crown  thought  the  matter  miirht  occ^m  some  eerioj 
complaint,  and  therefore  he  wm  let  out,  f n  the  m"^«2 
tumeltous  state  he  had  been  put  In,  ijritto  all  hlsslnsm« 
him,  unanolnted  and  unanealed.  There  was  ■»y**J2 
Quetry  between  the  court  and  the  attorney  IpeDer^  - 
who  should  undergo  the  ridicule  of  letting  htm 
VinU  another  LUttr  (o  Ahmw^  p.  ML 
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why  should  yon  saffer  the  fonn  of  the  verdict  to 
niAin  ?  Why  force  twelve  honest  men,  in  palpable 
violation  oi  their  oaths,  to  pronounce  their  fellow- 
subject  a  guiUy  man,  when,  almost  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, you  forbid  their  inquiring  into  the  only  cir- 
cumstance which,  in  the  eye  of  law  and  reason,  con- 
stitutes guilt — the  malignity  or  innocence  of  his  in- 
tentions ?  But  I  understand  your  lordship.  If  you 
could  succeed  in  making  the  trial  by  jury  useless 
and  ridiculous,  you  might  then,  with  greater  safety, 
introduce  a  bill  into  parliameut  for  enhirging  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court^  and  extending  your  favorite 
trial  by  interrogatories  to  every  question  in  which 
the  life  or  liberty  of  au  Englishman  is  concerned  * 

You^  charge  to  the  jury,  in  the  pntsecutiou  against 
Almon  and  Woodfall,  contradicts  rhe  highest  legal 
authorities,  as  well  as  the  plainest  diet;ites  of  reason. 
In  Miller's  case,  and  still  more  expressly'  in  that  of 
Baldwin,  you  h&ve  proceeded  a  step  farther,  and 
grossly  contradicted  yourself.  You  may  know,  per- 
haps, though  I  do  not  mean  to  insult  you  by  an  ap- 
peal to  your  experience,  that  the  language  of  truth  is 
uniform  and  consistent.  To  depart  from  it  safely, 
requires  memory  and  diseretion.  In  the  last  two 
trimlB..your  charge  to  the  jury  began,  as  usual,  with 
assuring  them,  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
law;  that  they  were  to  find  the  bare  fact,  and  not 
concern  themselves  about  the  legal  inferences  drawn 
from  it,  or  the  degree  of  the  defendant's  guilt.  Thus 
far  yon  were  consistent  with  your  former  practice. 
But  how  wQl  you  account  for  the  conclusion  ?  You 
told  the  jury,  that  ^^  if,  after  all,  they  would  take 
upon  themselve3  to  determine  the  law,  they  might  do 
t7,  but  they  must  be  very  sure  that  they  determine 
according  to  law;  for  it  touched  their  consciences, 
and  they  acted  at  their  peril."  If  I  understand  your 
first  proposition,  you  mean  toa.ffirm,thatthe  jury  were 
not  competent  judges  of  the  law  in  the  criminal  case 
of  a  libel ;  that  it  did  not  fall  within  their  jurisdic- 
tion ;  and  that  with  respect  to  them,  the  malice  or 
innocence  of  the  defendant's  intentions  would  be  a 
question  coram  non  judice.  But  the  second  proposi- 
tion clears  away  your  own  difficulties,  and  restores 
the  jury  to  all  their  judicial  capacities.}  You  make 
the  competence  of  the  court  to  depend  upon  the 
legality  of  the  decision.  In  the  first  instance,  you 
deny  the  power  absolutely :  in  the  second,  you  admit 
the  i)ower,  provided  it  be  legally  exercised.  Now, 
my  lord,  without  pretendin|;  to  reconcile  the  distinc- 
tions of  Westminster-hall  with  the  simple  information 


*  The  philosophical  poet  doth  notably  deftcrlbe  the  dam- 
nable and  damned  proceedings  of  the  jud)^  of  hell. 

'Gnoaeius  htec  Radaroanthus  habet  durlRPfma  regna, 
Castlgatque,  auditque  doloe,  nubigitque  faUri  ' 

First  be  punlnheth,  and  then  he  henreth.  and  lastly oompell- 
cth  to  confess,  and  makes  and  mara  laws  nt  hi«  pleasure: 
like  as  the  centurion,  in  the  holy  historv.  did  to  St.Pau  I ;  for 
the  text  saith,  *Centurlo  apprehpndi  Pouliim  Jnssic,  et  se 
catenis  M^ri,  et  time  intermgnhat  out"  f  uisset.  et  quid 
fecfsset.*  But  frood  Judges  and  justices  abbor  these 
courses.    Coke^  2  Inti.  63. 

•  Directly  the  reverse  of  the  doctrine  he  constantly 
maintained  In  the  bouse  of  lords,  and  elsewhere,  upon 
the  decision  of  the  Middlesex  election.  He  invariably  aA- 
seited,  that  the  decision  must  be  higal  because  the  court 
was  competent;  and  never  could  be  prevailed  on  to  enter 
Huiher  into  the  questkm. 


of  common  sense,  or  the  integrity  of  fair  argament^ 
I  shall  be  understood  by  your  lordship,  when  I  assert, 
that,  if  a  jury,  or  any  other  court  of  judicature,  (tor 
jnrors  and  judges)  have  no  right*to  enter  into  a  cause 
or  question  of  law,  it  signifies  nothing  whether  their 
decisions  be  or  be  not  according  to  law.  Their  deci- 
sion is,  in  itself,  a  mere  nullity ;  the  parties  are  not 
bound  to  submit  to  it;  and,  if  the  jiuy  run  any  risk 
of  punishment,  it  is  not  for  pronouncing  a  corrupt  or 
Dlegal  verdict,  but  for  the  illegality  of  meddling 
with  a  point  on  which  they  have  no  legal  authority 
to  decidcf 

I  cannot  quit  this  subject  without  reminding  your 
lordship  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Benson.  WithoutyotTer- 
ing  any  legal  objection,  you  ordered  a  special  jury- 
man to  be  set  aside,  in  a  cause  where  the  king  was 
prosecntor.  The  novelty  of  the  fact  required  expla- 
nation. Will  you  condescend  to  tell  the  world  by 
what  law  or  custom  you  were  authorized  to  make-a 
premptory  challenge  of  a  juryman  ?  The  parties, 
indeed,  have  this  power ;  and,  perhaps,  your  lordship, 
having  accustomed  yourself  to  unite  the  characters  of 
judge  and  party,  may  claim  it  in  virtue  of  the  new 
capacity  you  have  assumed,  and  profit  by  your  own 
wrong.  The  time  within  which  you  might  have 
been  punished  for  this  daring  attempt  to  pack  a  jury, 
is,  I  fear,  elapsed  ;  but  no  length  of  time  shall  erase 
the  record  of  it. 

The  mischiefs  you  have  done  this  country  are  not 
confined  to  your  interpretation  of  the  laws.  You 
ore  a  minister,  my  lord ;  and,  as  such,  have  long  been 
consulted.  Let  us  candidly  examine  what  use  yoa 
have  made  of  your  ministerial  influence.  I  will  not 
descend  to  littie  matters,  but  come  at  once  to  those 
important  points  on  which  your  resolution  was 
waited  for,  on  which  the  expectation  of  your  opinion 
kept  a  great  part  of  the  nation  in  suspense.  A  con- 
stitutional question  arises  upon  a  declaration  of  the 
law  of  parliament,  by  which  the  freedom  of  election, 
and  the  birth-right  of  the  subject,  were  supposed  to 
have  been  invaded.  The  king's  servants  are  aocuaed 
of  violating  the  constitution.  The  nation  is  in  a  fer- 
ment. The  ablest  men  of  all  parties  engage  in  Uie 
question,  and  exert  their  utmost  abilities  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  it.  What  part  has  the  honest  lord  Mans- 
field acted  ?  As  an  eminent  judge  of  the  law,  his 
opinion  would  have  been  respected.  As  a  peer,  he 
had  a  right  to  demand  an  audience  of  his  sovereign, 
and  inform  him,  that  his  ministers  were  pursuing 
unconstitutional  measures.  Upon  other  occasions, 
my  lord,  you  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  your  way 
into  the  closet.  The  pretended  neutrality  of  belong- 
ing to  no  party  will  not  save  your  reputation.  In  a 
question  merely  political,  an  honest  man  may  stand 
neuter.  But  the  laws  and  constitution  are  the  general 
property  of  the  subject :  not  to  defend,  is  to  relin- 
quish :  and  who  is  there  so  senseless  as  to  renounce 
his  share  in  a  common  benefit,  unless  he  hopes  to 
profit  by  a  new  division  of  the  spoil  ?  As  a  lord  of 
parliament,  yon  were  repeatedly  called  upon  to  con- 
demn or  defend  the  new  law  declared  by  the  hooae 


t  These  in*qultous  prosecutions  cost  the  best  of  princes 
six  thousand  pounds,  and  ended  in  tde  total  defeat  and 
disg-raee  of  tbc  prosecutors.  In  the  course  of  one  of 
them,  Judf^e  Aston  had  the  unparalleled  impudence  to  tetl 
Mr.  Morris,  a  frentleman  of  unquestionable  honor  and  1n- 
teflrrlty,  and  wbo  was  then  giving*  his  evidence  on  oath* 
that  he  thfndd  pay  very  UttJU  reffcard  to  any  affidavU  ht 
fftouU  mcMe. 
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of  commons  You  affected  to  have  scruples,  and 
every  expedient  was  attempted  to  remove  them. 
The  quesiiou  Avas  proposed  and  urged  to  you  in  a 
thousand  different  shapes.  Your  prudence  still  sup- 
plied you  with  evasion  ;  your  resolution  was  invinc- 
ible. For  my  own  part,  I  am  not  anxious  to  penetrate 
this  solemn  secret.  I  care  not  to  whose  wisdom  it  is 
entrusted,  nor  bow  soon  you  carry  it  with  you  to  the 
grave,*  You  have  betrayed  your  opinion  by  the 
very  care  you  have  taken  to  conceal  it.  It  is  not 
from  lord  Mansfield  that  we  expect  any  reserve  in 
declaring  his  real  sentiments  in  favor  of  government, 
or  in  opposition  to  the  people ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to 
account  for  the  motives  of  a  timid,  dishonest  heart, 
which  neither  has  virtue  enough  to  acknowledge 
truth,  or  courage  to  contradict  it.  Yet  you  continue 
to  support  an  administration  which  you  know  is 
Bni versa] ly  od«ous,  and  which,  on  some  occasions, 
you  yourself  speak  of  with  contempt.  You  would 
fain  l)e  thought  to  take  no  share  in  government, 
while,  in  reality,  yon  ar«  the  main  spring  of  the  ma- 
chine. Here,  too,  we  trace  the  little,  prudential  policy 
of  a  Scotchman.  Instead  of  acting  that  open,  gener- 
ous part  which  becomes  your  rank  and  station,  you 
meanly  skulk  into  the  closet,  and  give  your  sover- 
eign such  advice  as  you  have  not  the  spirit  to  avow 
or  defend.  You  secretly  engross  the  power,  while 
you  decline  the  title  of  a  minister;  and  though  you 
dare  not  be  chancellor,  you  know  how  to  secure  the 
emolnments  of  the  office.  Are  the  seals  to  be  for 
ever  in  commission,  that  you  may  ei\joy  five  thousand 

Sounds  a  year  ?  I  beg  pardon,  my  lord  ;  your  fears 
ave  interposed  at  last,  and  forced  you  to  resign. 
The  odium  of  continuing  speaker  of  the  house  of 
lords,  uix)n  such  terms,  was  too  formidable  to  be  re- 
sisted. What  a  multitude  of  bad  passions  are  forced 
to  snbmit  to  a  constitutional  infirmity !  But  though 
you  have  relinquished  the  salary,  you  still  assume 
the  rights  of  a  minister.  Your  conduct,  it  seems, 
must  be  defended  in  parliament.  For  what  other 
purpos*)  is  your  wretched  friend,  that  miserable  Ser- 
jeant, posted  to  the  house  o^  commons  ?  Is  it  in  the 
abilities  of  a  Mr.  Leigh  to  defend  the  great  lord 
Mansfield  ?  Or  is  he  only  the  punch  of  the  puppet- 
show,  to  speak  as  he  is  prompted  by  the  chief  juggler 
behind  the  curtain  ?t 

In  public  affairs,  my  lord,  cunning,  let  it  be  ever 
so  well  wrought,  will  not  conduct  a  man  honorably 
through  life.  Like  bad  money,  it  may  be  current 
for  a  time,  but  it  will  soon  be  cried  down.  It  can- 
not consist  with  a  liberal  spirit,  though  it  be  some- 
times united  with  extraordinary  qualifications.  When 
I  acknowledge  your  abilities,  you  may  believe  I  am 
sincere.  I  feel  for  human  nature,  when  I  see  a  man, 
so  gifted  as  you  are,  descend  to  such  vile  practices. 
Yet  do  not  suffer  your  vanity  to  console  you  too 
soon.  Believe  me,  my  goo<l  lord,  you  are  not  ad- 
mired in  the  same  degree  in  which  you  are  detested. 
It  is  only  the  partiality  of  your  friends  that  balances 
the  defeats  of  your  heart  with  the  superiority  of 
your  understanding.  No  leame<l  man,  even  among 
your  own  tribe,  thinks  you  qualified  to  preside  in  a 
e»urt  of  common  law:  yet  it  is  confessed,  that,  under 


*  He  said,  in  the  bouse  of  lords,  that  he  believed  he 
should  carry  his  opinion  with  him  to  the  grave.  It  was 
afterwards  reported,  that  he  had  entrusted  it  in  special 
CMnfldence  to  the  inipenious  duke  of  Cumberland. 


f  This  paraflrraph  gagved poor  Leigh.  I  am  really  con- 
eemed  for  the  man,  and  wish  it  were  possible  to  open  his 
vOiith.    He  is  a  very  pretty  orator. 


Jtuiinianj  you  might  haTO  made  an  incompuiUe 
prxtor.  It  is  remarkable  enough,  but  I  hope  not 
ominous,  that  the  laws  you  understand  bcst^  and  the 
j  udges  you  affect  to  admire  most,  flourished  in  tJie 
decline  of  a  great  empire,  and  are  supposed  to  have 
contributed  to  its  fall. 

Here,  my  lord,  it  may  be  proper  for  us  to  pause 
together.  It  is  not  for  my  own  sake. that  I  wish  yoo 
to  consider  the  delicacy  of  your  situation.  Beware 
how  you  indulge  the  first  emotions  of  your  resent- 
ment. This  paper  is  delivered  to  the  world,  and  can- 
not be  recalled.  The  prosecution  of  an  innocent 
printer  cannot  alter  facts,  nor  refute  arsument&  Do 
not  furnish  me  with  further  materials  against  yoar- 
self.  An  honest  man,  like  the  true  religion,  appeals 
to  the  understanding,  or  modestly  confides  in  the  in- 
ternal evidence  of  his  conscience.  The  impostor  em- 
ploys force  instead  of  argument,  imjKiees  aOenee 
where  he  cannot  convince,  and  propagates  hia  diarae- 
ter  by  the  sword.  J  UN  lUS. 


LETTER  XLIL 

To  THB  Prihtbr  of  ths  Publio  ADTBRnssa. 

SIR.  January  an,  1T71. 

If  we  recollect  in  what'manner  the  king's  fiienii 
have  been  constantly  employed,  we  shall  have  no  rea- 
son to  be  surprised  at  any  condition  of  disgrace  to 
which  the  once  respected  name  of  Englishmen  may 
be  degraded.  His  majesty  has  no  cares,  but  such  as 
concern  the  laws  and  constitution  of  thid  country.  In 
his  royal  breast  there  is  no  room  left  for  resentmeot, 
no  place  for  hostile  sentiments  against  the  natonl 
enemies  of  his  crovni.  The  system  of  government  is 
uniform :  violence  and  oppression  at  home  can  odIt 
be  supported  by  treachery  and  submission  abroad. 
When  the  civil  rights  of  tlie  people  are  daringly  in- 
vaded on  one  side,  what  have  we  to.  expect,  but  that 
their  political  rights  should  be  deserted  and  betrayed, 
in  the  same  proportion,  on  the  other?  The  plan  of 
domestic  policy  which  has  been  invariably  pu»Q«d 
from  the  moment  of  his  present  msgesty^s  acoemion, 
engrosses  all  the  attention  of  his  servantBL  Tbcr 
know  that  the  security  of  their  places  depends  upcm 
their  maintaining,  at  any  hazanl,  the  secret  system 
of  the  closet.  A  foreign  war  might  embarraaB,  an  un- 
favorable event  might  ruin  the  minister,  and  defeat 
the  deep-laid  scheme  of  policy  to  which  he  and  his 
associates  owe  their  employments.  Uather  «i*^r 
suffer  the  execution  of  that  scheme  to  be  delayed  or 
interrupted,  the  king  has  been  advised  to  make  a 
public  surrender,  a  solemn  sacrifice,  in  the  face  of  all 
Europe,  not  only  of  the  interests  of  his  subjecta,  b«it 
of  his  own  personal  reputation,  and  of  the  dignity 
of  that  crown  which  his  predecessors  have  worn  with 
honor.  These  are  strong  terms,  sir,  but  they  are  sop- 
ported  by  fact  and  argument. 

The  king  of  Great  Britain  has  been  for  some  yean 
in  possession  of  an  island,  to  which,  as  the  ministiy 
themselves  have  repeatedly  asserted,  the  SpaoijDds 
had  no  claim  of  right  The  importance  of  the  place 
is  not  in  question ;  if  it  were,  a  better  jndgracBt 
might  be  formed  of  it,  from  the  opinion  of  loni 
Anson  and  lord  Egmont,  and  from  the  anxiety  of  the 
Spaniards,  than  from  any  fallacious  insinuaticMS 
thrown  out  by  men,  whose  interest  it  is  to  undervalue 
that  property  which  they  are  determined  to  relin- 
quish. The  pretensions  of  Spain  were  a  sutjeet  of 
negotiation  between  the  two  courts.  They  had  bees 
discussed,  but  not  admitted.  Tfa^  king  of  Spain,  in 
these  circumstances,  bids  adieu  to  amicable  negotia- 
tion, and  appeals  directly  to  the  sword.  The  expe^ 
dition  against  Port  Egmont  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  a  sudden,  ill-conoerted  enterpriae:  it  aeeiitf  to 
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IiaTe  been  oondacted  not  only  with  the  nsnal  mili- 
tary precautions,  bat  in  all  the  forms  and  ceremonies 
of  war.    A  frigate  was  first  employed,  to  examine 
the  strength  of  the  place.    A  message  was  then  sent, 
demanding  immediate  possession,  in  the  Catholic 
king's  name,  and  ordering  oar  people  to  depart.    At 
last,  a  military  forqe  appears,  and  compels  the  garri- 
son  to  surrender.    A  formal  capitulation  ensues; 
and  his  mi^jesty's  ship,  which  might  at  least  have 
been  permitted  to  bring  home  his  troops  immedi- 
ately, is  detained  in  port  twenty  days,  and  her  rud- 
der forcibly  taken  away.    This  train  of  facts  carries 
no  appearance  of  the  rashness  or  violence  of  a  Span- 
ish governor:  on  the  contiary,  the  whole  plan  seems 
to  have  been  formed  and  executed,  in  consequence  of 
deliberate  orders,  and  a  regular  instruction,  from  the 
Spanish  court.    Mr.  Buccarelli  is  not  a  pirate,  nor 
hashe  J)een  treated  as  such  by  those  who  employed 
him.    I  feel  for  the  honor  of  a  gentleman,  when  I 
affirm,  that  our  king  owes  him  a  signal  reparation. 
Where  will  the  humiliation  of  this  country  end  ?    A 
kiDg  of  Great  Britain,  not  contented  with  placing 
himself  upon  a  level  with  a  Spanish  governor,  de- 
scends so  low  as  to  do  a  notorious  injustice  to  that 
governor.    As  a  salvo  for  his  own  reputation,  he  has 
been  advised  to  traduce  the  character  of  a  brave 
officer,  and  to  treat  him  as  a  common  robber,  when 
he  knew,  with  certainty,  that  Mr.  Buccarelli  had 
acted  in  obedience  to  his  orders,  and  had  done  no 
more  than  his  duty.  Thus  it  happens,  in  private  life, 
with  a  man  who  has  no  spirit  nor  sense  of  honor. 
One  of  his  equals  orders  a  servant  to  strike  him :  in- 
stead of  returning  the  blow  to  the  master,  his  cour- 
age is  contented  with  throwing  an  aspersion,  equally 
iklse  and  public,  upon  the  character  of  the  servant. 
ThL<»  short  recapitulation  wiis  necessary  to  intro- 
duce the  considerjition  of  his  majesty's  speech  of  the 
13th  of  November,  1770,  and  the  subseqaent  meas- 
ima  of  government.    The  excessive  caution  with 
which  the  speech  was  drawn  up,  had  impressed  upon 
me  an  early  conviction,  that  no  serious  resentment 
was  thought  of,  and  that  the  conclusion  of  the  busi- 
neas,  whenever  it  happened,  must,  in  some  degree,  be 
dishonorable  to  England.    There  appears,  through 
the  whole  speech,  a  guard  and  reserve  in  the  choice 
of  expression,  which  shows  how  careiul  the  ministry 
were  not  to  embarrass  their  future  projects  by  any 
firm  or  spirited  declaration  from  the  throne.    When 
all  hopes  of  peace  are  lost,  his  majesty  tells  his  par- 
liamentj  that  he  is  preparing,  not  for  barbarous  war, 
bat  (with  all  his  mother's  softness)  for  a  different 
siUuUion.    An   open   hostility,    authorized   by    the 
Catholic  king,  is  called  an  act  of  a  governor.    This 
act,  to  avoid  the  mention  of  a  regular  siege  and  sur- 
render, passes  under  the  piratical  description  of  seiz- 
*"^  ^  force  ;  and  the  thing  taken  is  described,  not  as 
a  part  of  the  king's  territory,  or  proper  dominion,  but 
merely  as  a  possession ;  a  word  expressly  chosen  in 
contrsEdistinction  to,  and  exclusion  of,  the  ideas  of 
rt^A/,  and  to  prepare  us  for  a  ftiture  surrender  both  of 
the  right  and  of  the  possession.    Yet  this  speech,  sir, 
cautious  and  equivocal  as  it  is,  cannot,  by  any  soph- 
istry, be  accommodated  to  the  measures  which  have 
since  been  adopted.    It  seemed   to  promise,  that, 
whatever  might  be  given  up  by  fecret  stipulation, 
some  care  would  be  taken  to  save  appearances  to  the 
public    The  event  shows  us,  that  t^  depart,  in  the 
minutest  article,  from  the  nicety  and  strictness  of 
punctilio,  is  as  dangeroos  to  national  honor  as  to 
female  virtue.  The  woman  who  admits  of  one  famil- 
iarity seldom  kno#«>  where  to  st^p,  or  what  to  refuse ; 
and,  when  the  counsels  of  a  great  country  give  way 
in  a  single  instance,  when  they  once  are  inclined  to 
submission,  every  step  accelerates  the  rapidity  of  the 
dcsoent  The  ministry  themselves,  when  they  framed 


the  speech,  did  not  foresee  that  they  should  ever  ac- 
cede to  srch  an  accommodation  as  they  huve  since 
advised  their  master  to  accept  of. 

The  king  says,  "  The  honor  of  my  crown,  and  the 
righta  of  my  people,  are  deeply  afiected."'  The 
Spaniard,  in  his  reply,  says,  *^  I  will  ,give  you  back 
possession,  but  I  adhere  to  my  claim  of  prior  right, 
reserving  the  assertion  of  it  for  a  more  favorable  op- 
portunity." 

The  speech  says,  "I  mode  an  immediate  demand 
of  satisfaction ;  and,  if  that  fails,  I  am  prepared  to  do 
myself  justice."  This  immediate  demand  must  have 
been  sent  to  Madrid  on  the  12th  of  September,  or  in 
a  few  days  after.  It  were  certainly  refused,  or  evaded, 
and  tlie  king  has  not  done  himself  justice.  When 
the  first  magistrate  speaks  to  the  nation,  some  care 
should  be  t^en  oi  his  apparent  veracity. 

The  speech  proceeds  to  say,  "I  shall  not  discon- 
tinue my  preparations  until  I  have  received  proper 
reparation  for  the  injury."  If  this  assurance  may  be 
relied  on,  what  an  enormous  expense  is  entailed  sine 
die  upon  this  unhappy  country !  Kestitution  of  a 
possession,  and  reparation  of  an  injury,  are  as  difier- 
ent  in  substance  as  they  are  in  language.  Tlie  very 
act  of  restitution  may  contain,  as  in  this  instance  it 
palpably  does,  a  shameful  aggravation  of  the  injury. 
A  man  of  spirit  does  not  measure  the  degree  of  an 
injury  by  the  mere  positive  damage  he  has  sustained ; 
be  considers  the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded  ; 
he  resents  the  superiority  asserted  over  him ;  and 
rejects  with  indignation  the  claim  of  right  which 
his  adversary  endeavors  to  establish,  and  would 
force  him  to  acknowledge. 

The  motives  on  whic^  the  Catholic  king  makes 
restitution,  are,  if  possible,  more  insolent  and  dis- 
graceful to  our  sovereign,  than  even  the  declaratozy 
condition  annexed  to  it.  After  taking  four  months 
to  consider  whether  the  expedition  was  undertaken 
by  his  own  orders  or  not,  he  condescends  to  disavow 
the  enterprise,  and  to  restore  tbe  island ;  not  from 
any  regard  to  justice,  not  from  any  regard  he  bears 
to  his  Britannic  majesty,  but  merely  'Trom  tbe  per- 
suasion in  which  he  is  of  the  pacific  sentiments  of 
the  king  of  Great  Britain." 

At  this  rate,  if  our  king  had  discovered  the  spirit  of 
a  man,  if  he  had  made  a  peremptory  demand  of  satis- 
faction, the  king  of  Spain  would  have  given  him  a  per* 
emptory  refusal.  But  why  this  unseasonable,  this 
ridiculous  mention  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain's  pa- 
cific intentions  ?  Have  they  ever  been  in  question  ? . 
Was  he  the  aggressor  ?  Does  he  attack  foreign  pow- 
ers without  provocation  ?  Does  he  even  resist,  when 
he  is  insulted  ?  No,  sir :  if  any  ideas  of  striie  or  hos- 
tility have  entered  his  royal  mind,  they  have  a  very 
different  direction.  The  enemies  of  England  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  them.  After  all,  sir,  to  what 
kind  of  disavowal  has  the  king  of  Spain  at  last  con- 
sented ?  Supposing  it  made  in  proper  time,  it  should 
have  been  accompanied  with  instant  restitution ;  and 
if  Mr.  Buccarelli  acted  without  orders,  he  deserved 
death.  Now  sir,  instead  of  immediate  restitution, 
we  have  a  four  months'  negotiation ;  and  the  officer, 
whose  act  is  disavowed,  returns  to  court,  and  is 
loaded  with  honors. 

If  the  actual  situation  of  Europe  be  considered,  the 
treachery  of  the  king's  servants,  particularly  of  lord 
North,  who  takes  the  whole  upon  himself,  will  ap- 
pear in  the  strongest  colors  of  aggravation.  Our  a\- 
lies  were  masters  of  the  Mediteranean.  The  king 
of  France's  present  aversion  from  war  and 
the  distraction  of  his  affairs,  are  notorious. 
He  is  now  in  a  state  of  war  with  his  people.  In  vain 
did  the  Catholic  king  solicit  him  to  take  part  in  the 
quarrel  against  us.  His  finances  were  in  the  last  dis- 
order ;  and  it  was  probable  that  his  troops  might 
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find  sufficient  employment  at  home.  In  these  circum- 
stances we  might  have  dictated  tlie  law  to  Spain.  There 
are  no  terms  to  which  she  might  have  been  compelled 
to  submit  At  the  worst,  a  war  with  Spain  alone  carries 
the  fairest  promise  of  advantage.  One  good  eflect,  at 
least,  would  have  been  immediately  produced  by  it. 
The  desertion  of  France  would  have  irritated  her  ally, 
and,  in  all  probability,  have  dissolved  the  family 
compact.  The  scene  is  now  fatally  changed.  The 
advantage  is  thrown  away.  The  most  favorable  op- 
portunity is  lost.  Hereafter  we  shall  know  the 
value  of  it.  When  the  French  king  is  reconciled  to 
his  subjects— when  Spain  has  completed  her  prepa- 
rations—when the  collected  strength  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon  attacks  us  at  once,  the  king  himself  will  be 
able  to  determine  upon  the  wisdom  or  imprudence 
of  his  present  conduct.  As  lar  as  the  probability  of 
argument  extends,  we  may  safely  pTonounce,that  a  con- 
.jnnctnre,  which  threatens  the  very  being  of  thi*»  coun- 
try, lias  been  wilfully  prepared  and  forwarded  Up  onr 
own  ministry.  How  far  the  people  may  be  animated 
to  resistance,  under  the  present  administration,  I 
know  not;  but  this  I  know,  with  certainty,  that, 
uuder  the  present  administration,  or  if  any  thing  like 
it  should  continue,  it  is  of  very  little  moment  whether 
we  are  a  conquered  nation  or  not.* 

Having  travelled  thus  fiir  in  the  high  road    of  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  imiy  now  be  permitted  to    wander  a 
little  into  the  field  of  imagination.      Let   us  banish 
from  our  minds  the  persuasion  that  these   events 
have  really  happened  in  the  reign  of  the  best  of 
princes ;  let  us  consider, them  as  nothing  more  than 
the  materials  of  a  fable,  in   whiish  we  may  conceive 
the  sovereign  of  some  other  country  to  be  concerned 
I  mean  to  violate  all  the  laws  of  probability,  when 
I  suppose  that  this  imaginary  king,  after  having  vol- 
untarily disgraced  himself  in  the  eyes  of  his8t\b|ect8, 
might  rcturu  to  a  sense  of  his  dishonor;  that  he 
might  perceive  the  snare  laid  for  him  by    his  minis- 
ters, and  feel  a  spark  of  shame  kindling  in  his  breast. 
The  part  he  must  then  be  obliged  to  act  would  over- 
whelm him  with  confusion.     To  his  parliament  he 
must  say,  '*I  called  you  together  to  receive  your  ad- 
vice, and  have  never  asked  your  opinion." — To   the 
merchant,  "I  have  distressed  your  commerce;  I  have 
dragged  your  seamen  out  of  your    ships;   I  have 
loaded  you  with  a  grievous  weight   of  insarances." — 
To  the  landholder,  "I  told  you  war  was  too  probable, 
when  I  was  determined  to  submit  to  any  terms  of  accom 
modation;  I  extorted  new  taxes  itom  you  before  it  was 
possible  they  could  be  wanted,  and  am    now  unable 
to  account  for  the  application  of    them." — To  the 
public  creditor,  *'I  have  delivered  up  your  fortune  a 
prey  to  foreigners,  and  to  the   vilest  of  your  fellow 
subjects."     Perhaps,   this  repenting    prince    might 
conclude  with  one  general  acknowledgement  to  them 
all:  "I  have  involved    every  rank  of  my  subjects 
in  anxiety  and  distress ;  and  have  nothing  to  ofler 


main  an  apology  to  be  madetohifl  navjandtoUi 
army.  To  the  first  he  would  say,  "  You  were 
the  terror  of  tlie  world.  But  go  back  to 
harbors.  A  man,  dishonored  as  I  am,  has  no  use  Ar 
your  service."  It  is  not  probable  that  he  would  ap- 
pear again  before  his  soldiers,  even  in  the  pacific 
ceremony  ol  a  review.*  But,  wherever  he  appeured, 
the  humiliating  confession  would  be  extorted  froa 
him, — *'  I  have  received  a  blow,  and  had  not  spixil  to 
resent  it.  I  demanded  satis^tion,  and  have  ac- 
cepted a  declaration,  in  which  the  right  to  strike  me 
again  is  asserted  and  confirmed."  His  counteDaooe, 
at  least,  would  speak  this  languagCi  and  even  Ins 
guards  would  blush  for  him. 

But  to  return  to  our  argument.  The  ministry,  it 
seems,  are  laboring  to  draw  a  line  of  distinctioii 
between  the  honor  of  the  crown  and  the  rights  of  Ihe 
people.  This  new  idea  has  yet  only  been  started  in 
discourse ;  for,  in  efiect,  both  objects  have  been  eqoaDy 
sacrificed.  I  neither  understand  the  distinctaon,  nor 
what  use  the  ministry  propose  to  make  of  it.  The 
king's  honor  is  that  of  his  people.  Their  real  hcoor 
and  real  interest  are  the  same.  I  am  not  contendii^ 
for  a  vain  punctilio.  A  clear,  unblemished  character 
comprehends  not  only  the  Integrity  that  will  not 
ofiifer,  but  the  spirit  that  will  not  submit  to  an  injoxy; 
and,  whether  it  belongs  to  an  individual  or  to  a  oon- 
munity,  it  is  the  foundation  of  peace,  of  ind^xn- 
dence,  and  of  safety.  Private  credit  is  wealth; 
public  honor  is  security.  The  feather  that  adorns 
the  royal  bird  supports  his  flight.  Strip  him  of  his 
plumage,  and  you  fix  him  to  the  earth. 
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you,  in  return,  but  the  certainty  of  national  dis- 
honor, an  armed  truce,  and  peace  without  security." 
If  these  accounts  were  settled,  there  would  still  re- 

*  Tbe  kinff's  acceptance  of  the  Spanish  ambassador's 
declaration  19  drawn  up  in  barbRrous  French,  and  signed 
by  the  earl  of  Bochfora.  This  diplomatic  lord  has  spent 
hlB  life  In  the  study  and  practice  of  etiguUtes,  and  is 
supposed  to  bo  a  profound  master  of  the  oeremonies.  I 
will  not  insult  him  by  any  reference  to  grammar  or  com- 
mon sense:  If  be  were  even  acquainted  with  the  common 
forms  of  his  office,  I  should  think  him  as  well  qualified 
for  It,  as  any  man  in  his  majesty's  service.  i  be  reader 
is  requested  to  observe  Lord  Rochford's  method  of  au- 
thenticating a  public  Instrument  ->*'Bn  fol  de  quol,  moi 
8ouRBlg>no,  undes  prindpaux  secretaires  d'etat  S.  M.  B. 
ai  sifrne  la  presente  de  ma  signature  ordinaire,  et  icelle 
fait  apposer  le  cachet  de  nog  armes  "  In  three  Wnei  there 
arc  no  less  than  seven  false  concords.  Bat  the  man  does 
notevcn  know  the  s^le  of  his  office.  If  he  had  known 
it  he  would  have  said,  "Nous,  soudslgne  secretaire  d'etat 
de  8.  M.  B.  avons  slgue,  etc.   * 


LETTER  XLIII. 

To  THK  PBINTBB  of  THB  PUBLIO  AdTBRTIBBS. 

SIR,  February  «,I7n. 

I  hope  your  correspondent,  Junius,  is  better  en- 
ployed  than  in  answering  or  reading  the  criticisB  of 
a  newspaper.  This  is  a  task,  from  which,  if  we  weie 
inclined  to  submit  to  it,  his  friends  ought  to  relieTe 
him.  Upon*  this  principle,  I  shall  undertake  to 
answer  Anti-Junius,  more,  I  believe,  to  his  convictioii, 
than  to  his  satisfaction.  Not  daring  to  attacdt  tbt 
main  body  of  Junius's  last  letter,  he  triomphs  in 
having,  as  he  thinks,  surprised  an  outrpost^  aiid  cot 
off  a  detached  atgnment,  a  mere  straggling  profMBi- 
tion.  But  even  in  this  petty  warfare  he  shall  find 
himself  defeated. 

Junius  does  not  speak  of  the  Spanish  nation  as  tbe 
natural  enemies  of  England :  he  applies  that  deaerip- 
tion  with  the  strictest  truth  and  justice,  to  the 
Spanish  court.  Form  the  moment  when  b  prinee  of 
the  house  of  Bourbon  ascended  that  thitme,  their 
whole  system  of  government  was  inverted,  and  be> 
came  hostile  to  this  country.  Unity  of  pofisessiflB 
introduced  a  unity  of  politics;  and  Louis  the  Foot- 
teenth  had  reason,  when  he  said  to  his  grandBaa, 
^*  The  Pyrenees  are  removed."  The  history  of  tbe 
present  century  is  one  continued  oonfirmation  of  the 
prophecy. 

The  assertion,  **That  violence  and  oppredsion  al 
home  can  only  be  supported  by  treachery  and  sab- 
mission  abroad,''  is  applied  to  a  free  people,  whose 
rights  are  invaded,  not  to  the  government  of  a  oooa- 
try,  where  despptic  or  absolute  power  is  confessedly 
vested  in  the  prince ;  and,  with  this  application,  tbe 
assertion  is  true.    An  absolute  monarch,  having  bo 
points  to  carry  at  home,  will  naturally  mafntain  tb« 
honor  of  his  crown  in  all  his  trans^ionswith  fixeign 
powers.    But  if  we  could  suppose  the  sovereign  of  a 
free  nation  possessed  with  a  design  to  make  hiaiseif 

*  A  mistake  :  he  appears  before  them  evoiy  day,  vM 
a  markof  a  blow  upon  Us  faoe.   l>obpiKlor/ 
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aljHolute,  he  would  be  inconsistent  with  himself,  if  he 
suffered  Ills  projects  to  be  interrupted  or  embarrassed 
by  a  Ibreign  war,  unless  that  war  tended,  as  in  some 
eases  it  might,  to  promote  his  principal  design.  Of 
the  three  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  of  conduct, 
(quoted  bj  Anti- Junius,)  that  of  Oliver  Cromwell  is 
the  only  one  in  point.  Harry  the  Eighth,  by  the 
submission  of  his  parliament,  was  as  absolute  a 
prince  as  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  Queen  Elizabeth's 
government  was  not  oppressive  to  the  people,  and  as 
to  her  foreign  wai-s,  it  ought  to  be  considered,  that 
they  were  uuavoidable.  The  national  honor  was  not 
in  question :  she  was  compelled  to  light  in  defense 
of  her  own  pei-soii.  and  of  her  title  to  the  crown.  In 
the  common  cuuse  of  seltlsh  policy,  Oliver  Cromwell 
should  have  cultivated  the  friendship  of  ibreign 
powers,  or  at  least,  have  avoided  disputes  with  them, 
the  better  to  establish  his  tyranuy  at  home.  Had  he 
been  only  a  bad  man,  he  would  have  sacrificed  the 
honor  of  the  nation  to  the  success  of  his  domestic 
policy.  But,  with  all  his  crimes,  he  had  the  spirit  oi 
an  Englishman.  The  conduct  of  such  a  man  must 
always  be  an  exception  to  vulgar  rules,  lie  had 
abilities  sufficient  to  reconcile  contradictions,  and  to 
make  a  great  nation,  at  the  same  moment,  unhappy 
and  formidable.  If  it  were  not  for  the  respect  1  bear 
the  minister,  I  could  name  a  man,  who,  without  one 
grain  of  understanding,  can  do  half  as  much  as 
Oliver  Cromwell. 

Whether  or  no  there  be  a  secret  system  in  the 
closet,  and  what  may  be  the  object  of  it,  are  questions 
which  can  only  be  detennined  by  appearance,  and 
on  which  every  man  must  decide  for  himself 

The  whole  plan  of  Junius^s  letter  proves,  that  he 
himself  makes  no  distinction  between  the  real  honor 
of  the  crow^n  and  tKe  real  interest  of  the  people.  In 
ithe  climax  to  which  your  correspondent  objects, 
Junius  adopts  the  language  of  the  court,  and,  by 
that  conformity,  gives  strength  to  his  argument. 
He  says  that  '*  the  king  has  not  only  sacrificed  the 
interest  of  the  people,  but  (what  was  likely  to 
touch  him  more  nearly)  his  personal  reputation,  and 
the  dignity  of  his  crown.** 

The  queries  put  by  Anti- Junius  can  only  be  an- 
swered by  the  ministry.  Abandoned  as  they  are,  I 
fancy  they  will  not  confess,  that  they  have,  for  so 
many  jrears,  maintmned  possession  of  another  man's 
property.  After  admitting  the  assertion  of  the  min- 
isti^,  viz.  **That  the  Spaniards  had  no  rightlul 
cbim,"  and  after  justifying  them  for  saying  so,  it  is 
his  business,  not  mine,  to  give  us  some  go^  reason 
for  their  ^^  suffering  the  pretensions  of  Spain  to  be  a 
subject  of  negotitation."  He  admits  the  facts;  let 
him  reconcile  them  if  he  can. 

The  last  paragraph  brings  us  back  to  the  original 
question.  Whether  the  Spanish  declaration  contains 
such  a  satisfaction  as  the  king  of  Great  Britain  ought 
to  have  accepted?  This  was  the  field  upon  which 
he  ought  to  have  encountered  Junius  openly  and 
fairly.  But  here  he  leaves  the  argument,  as  no 
longer  defensible.  I  shall,  therefore,  conclude  with 
one  general  admonition  to  my  fellow  subjects ;  that, 
when  they  hear  these  matters  debated,  they  should 
not  suffer  themselves  to  be  misled  by  general  decla^ 
nuitions  upon  the  conveniences  of  peace,  or  the  mis- 
eries of  war.  Between  peace  and  war  abstractedly, 
there  is  not,  there  cannot,  be  a  question,  in  the  mind 
of  a  rational  being.  The  real  questions  are,  "  Have 
we  any  security  that  the  peace  we  have  so  dearly 
purchased  wiU  last  a  tw^vemonth  ? "  and  if  not. 
Have  we,  or  h^e  we  not,  sacrificed  the  fairest  ojh 
portunity  of  making  war  with  advantage  ?*' 
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LETTER  XLIV. 

To  THS  PEIRTXB  or  TBM  PUBLIC  AnVKRTISEB. 
SIR,  April  28,  Itn. 

To  write  for  profit,  without  taxing  the  press;  to 
write  for  fame,  and  to  be  unknown ;  to  support  the 
intrigues  of  faction,  and  to  be  disowned  as  a  dan- 
gerous auxiliary  by  every  p»arty  in  the  kingdom,  are 
contradictions  which  the  minister  must  reconcile  be- 
fore 1  tbrfeit  my  credit  with  the  public.    I  may  quit 
the  service,  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  suspect  me  of 
desertion.     The  reputation  of  these  papers  is  an 
honorable  pledge  for  my  attachment  to  the  people. 
To  sacrifice  a  respected  character,  and  to  renounce 
the  esteem  of  society,  requires  more  than  Mr.  Wed- 
derburne's  resolution ;  and  though  in  him  it  was 
rather  a  profession  tlian  a  desertion  of  his  principles, 
(I  speak  tenderly  of   this   gentleman;    for,  when 
treachery  is  in  question,  I  t£ink  we  ^ould  make 
allswances  for  a  Scotchman)  yet  we  have  seen  him  in  ' 
the  house  of  commons  overwhelmed  with  confiision, 
and  almost  berelt  of  his  faculties.    But,  in  truth,  sir 
I  have  left  no  room  for  an  accommodation  with  the 
piety  of  St.  James's.    My  ofi'enses  are  not  to  be  re- 
deemed by  recantation  or  repentance.    On  one  side, 
our  warmest  patriots  would  disclaim  me  as  a  burthen 
to  their  honest  ambition.    On  the  other,  the  vilest 
prostitution,  if  Junius  could  descend  to  it,  would 
lose  its  natural  merit  and  influence  in  the  cabinet, 
and  treachery  be  no  longer  a  recommendation  to  the 
royal  favor. 
The  persons,  who,  till  within  these  lew  years,  have 
I  been  most  distinguished  by  their  zeal  for  high-church 
I  and  prerogative,  are  now,  it  seems,  the  great  assertors 
of  the  privileges  of  the  house  of  commons.    Tliis  sud- 
den alteraticm  of  their  sentiments  or  language,  car- 
ries with  it  a  suspicious  appearance.    When  I  hear 
the  undefined  privileges  of  the  popular  branch  of  the 
legislature  exalted  by  tories  and  Jacobites,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  strict  rights  which  are  known  to  the 
subject  and  limited  by  the  laws,  I  cannot  but  suspect 
that  some  mischievous  scheme  is  in  agitation,  to  des- 
troy both  law  and  privilege,  by  opposing  them  to  each 
other.    They  who  have  uniformly  denied  the  power 
of  the  whole  legislature  to  alter  the  descent  of  the 
crown,  and  whose  ancestors,  in  rebellion  against  his 
mi^ty's  family,  have  defended  that  doctrine  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives,  now  tell  us,  that  privilege  of  par- 
liament is  the  only  rule  of  right,  and  the  chief  security 
of  the  public  ft-eedom.    I  fear,  sir,  that,  while  forms 
remain,  there  has  been  some  material  change  in  the 
substance  of  our  constitution.    The  opinions  of  these 
men  were  too  absurd  to   be  so  easily   renounced. 
Liberal  minds  are  open  to  conviction;  liberal  doc- 
trines are  capable  of  improvement.    There  are  pro- 
selytes from  atheism,  but    none  from  superstition. 
If  their  present  professions  were  sincere,   I  think 
they  could  not  be  highly  offended  at  seeing  a  ques- 
tion concerning  parliamentary  privil^e  unnecessarily 
started  at  a  season  so  uufiivorable  to  the  house  of 
commons,  and  by  so  very  mean  and  insignificant  a 
person  as  the  minor  Onslow.    They  knew  that  the 
present  house  of  commons,  having  commenced  hos- 
tilities with  the  people,  and  degraded  the  authority 
of  the  laws  by  their  own  example,  were  likely  enough 
to  be  resisted  per  faa  et  nefoM.    If  they  were  really 
friends  to  privilege,  they  would  have  thought  the 
question  of  right  too  dangerous  to  be  hazarded  at 
this  season,  and,  without  the  formality  of  a  conven- 
tion, would  have  left  it  undecided. 

I  have  been  silent  hitherto,  though  not  from  that 
shameful  indifference  about  the  interests  of  society, 
which  too  many  of  us  possess,  and  call  moderation. 
I  confess,  sir,  that  I  felt  the  prejudices  of  my  educa- 
tion in  favor  of  a  house  of  commons  stilly  hanging 
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sibfiVLt  me.  I  thoiip;ht  that  a  qnestion  between  law 
and  privilege  could  never  be  brought  to  a  formal 
decision  without  inconvenience  to  the  public  service, 
or  a  manifest  diminution  of  legal  liberty;  that  it 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  carefully  avoided:  and  when  I 
811W  that  the  violence  of  the  house  of  commons  had 
carried  them  too  far  to  retreat,  I  determined  not  to 
deliver  a  hasty  opinion  upon  a  matter  of  so  much 
delicacy  and  importiince. 

The  state  of  things  is  much  altered  in  this  country 
since  it  was  necssiiry  to  protect  our  representatives 
i^ainst  the  direct  power  of  the  crown.  We  have 
nothing  to  apprehend  from  prerogative,  but  every- 
thing from  undue  influence.  Formerly,  it  was  the 
interest  of  the  people  that  the  privileges  of  parliament 
should  be  left  unlimited  and  undefined.  At  present, 
it  is  not  only  their  interest,  but  1  hold  it  to  be  essen- 
tially necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  constitu- 
tion, that  the  privileges  of  parliament  should  be 
strictly  ascertained,  and  confined  within  the  narrow- 
est bounds  the  nature  of  the  institution  will  admit 
of.  Upon  the  same  principle  on  which  I  would  have 
resisted  prerogative  in  the  last  century,  I  now  resist 
privilege.  It  is  indifferent  to  me,  whether  the  crown, 
by  its  own  immediate  act,  imposes  new,  and  dispenses 
with  old  laws,  or  whether  the  same  arbitrary  power 
produces  the  same  effects  through  the  medium  of 
the  house  of  commons.  We  trusted  our  representa- 
tives with  privileges  for  their  own  defense  and  ours. 
We  cannot  hinder  their  desertion,  but  we  can  pre- 
vent their  carrying  over  their  arms  to  the  service  of 
the  enemy.  It  will  be  said,  that  I  begin  with  en- 
deavoring to  reduce  the  argument  concerning  privi- 
lege to  a  mere  question  of  convenience ;  that,  I  deny, 
at  one  moment,  what  I  would  allow  at  another ;  and 
,that,  to  resist  the  power  of  a  prostituted  house  of 
commons,  may  establish  a  precedent  ii\jurious  to  all 
future  parliaments.  To  this  I  answer,  generally, 
that  human  affairs  are  in  no  instance  governed  by 
strict  positive  right.  If  change  of  circumstances 
were  to  have  no  weight  in  directing  our  conduct  and 
opinions,  the  mutual  intercourse  of  mankind  would 
be  nothing  more  than  a  contention  between  positive 
and  equitable  right.  Society  would  be  a  state  of  war, 
and  law  itself  would  be  injustice.  On  ibis  general 
ground,  it  is  highly  reasonable,  that  the  degree  of 
our  submission  to  privileges  which  never  have  been 
defined  by  any  positive  law,  should  be  considered 
as  a  question  of  convenience,  and  proportioned  to  the 
confidence  we  repose  in  the  integrity  of  our  repre- 
sentatives. As  to  the  inj  ury  we  may  do  to  any  future 
and  more  respectable  house  of  commons,  I  own  I  am 
not  now  sanguine  enough  to  expect  a  more  plentiful 
harvest  of  parliamentary  virtue  in  one  year  than  in 
another.  Our  political  climate  is  severely  altered; 
and,  without  dwelling  upon  the  deprivity  of  modem 
times,  I  think  no  reasonable  man  will  expect  that, 
as  human  nature  is  constituted,  the  enormous  influ- 
ence of  the  crown  should  cease  to  prevail  over  the 
virtue  of  individuals.  The  mischief  lies  too  deep  to 
be  cured  by  any  remedy  less  than  some  great  con- 
vulsions, which  may  either  carry  back  the  constitu- 
tion to  its  original  principles,  or  utterly  destroy  it. 
I  do  not  doubt  that,  in  the  flrst  session  after  the  next 
election,  some  popular  measures  may  be  adopted. 
The  present  house  of  commons  have  injured  them- 
selves by  a  too  early  and  public  profession  of  their 
principles;  and  if  a  strain  of  prostitution,  which  had 
no  example,  were  within  the  reach  of  emulation,  it 
might  be  imprudent  to  hazard  the  experiment  too 
soon.  But,  after  all,  sir,  it  is  very  immaterial 
whether  a  house  of  commons  shall  preserve  their 
virtue  for  a  week,  a  month,  or  a  year.  The  influ- 
ence which  makes  a  septennial  parliament  dependent 
on  the  pleasure  of  the  crown,  has  a  permanent  opera-' 


tion,  and  cannot  fail  of  saocess.  Hy  premisea,  I 
know,  will  be  denied  in  aigument ;  but  every  nian'» 
conscience  tells  him  they  are  true.  It  remains,  then, 
to  be  considered,  whether  it  be  for  the  interest  (if 
the  people,  that  privilege  of  parUament*  (whkh 
in  respect  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  has  hitherto 
been  acquiesced  under,  is  merely  nominal )  should  br 
contracted  within  some  certain  limits;  or,  whether 
the  subject  shall  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  a  power, 
arbitrary  upon  the  face  of  it,  and  notoriously  under 
the  direction  of  the  crown. 

I  do  not  mean  to  decline  the  question  of  right;  <a 
the  contrary,  sir,  I  join  issue  with  the  advocates  for 
privilege,  and  aflirm,  that,  '' excepting  the  caseB 
wherein  the  house  of  commons  are  a  court  of  jodica- 
ture  (to  which,  from  the  nature  of  their  offic^,  a  co- 
ercive  power  must  belong)  and  excepting  such  oon- 
tempts  as  immediately  interrupt  their  prooeedingK, 
they  have  no  .legal  authority  to  imprison  any  man 
for  any  supposed  violation  of  privilege  whatsoever.^ 
It  is  not  pretended  that  privilege,  as  now  claimed, 
has  ever  been  defined  or  confirmed  by  statute :  neither 
can  it  be  said,  w  ith  any  color  of  truth,  to  be  a  part  of 
the  common  law  of  England,  which  had  grown  into 
prescription  long  before  we  knew  any  thing  of  the 
existence  of  a  house  of  commons.  As  for  the  law  of 
parliament,  it  is  only  another  name  for  the  privile^ge 
in  question ,  and  since  the  power  of  creating  new 
new  privileges  has  been  formally  renounced  by  both 
houses,  since  there  is  no  code  in  which  we  can  study 
the  law  of  parliament,  we  have  but  one  way  left  to 
make  ourselves  acquainted  with  it;  that  is,  to  com- 
pare the  nature  of  the  institution  of  a  house  of  com- 
mons with  the  facts  upon  record.  To  establish  a 
claim  of  privilege  in  either  house,  and  to  distlngoish 
original  right  from  usurpation,  it  must  appear,  that 
it  is  indispensably  necessary  for  the  performance  of 
the  duty  they  are  employed  in,  and  also  that  it  has 
been  uniformly  allowed.  From  the  first  part  of  this 
description,  it  follows,  clearly,  that,  whatever  privil- 
ege does  of  right  belong  to  the  present  house  of  com- 
mons,  did  equally  belong  to  the  first  assembly  of 
their  predecessors,  was  so  completely  vested  in  them, 
and  might  have  been  exercised  in  the  same  exteot 
From  the  second  we  must  inier,  that  privilegea 
which  for  several  centuries  were  not  only  never 
allowed,  but  never  even  claimed  by  the  house  of 
commons,  must  be  founded  upon  usurpation:  The 
constitutional  duties  of  a  house  of  commons  are  not 
very  complicated  nor  mysterious.  They  are  to  pro- 
pose or  assent  to  wholesome  laws,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  nation.  They  are  to  grant  the  necessary  aids  to 
the  king;  petition  for  the  redress  of  grievances;  and 
prosecute  treason  or  high  crimes  against  the  state.  If 
unlimited  privilege  be  necessary  to  the  performaocr 
of  these  duties,  we  have  reason  to  conclude,  that,  for 
many  centuries  afler  the  institution  of  the  house  of 
commons,  they  were  never  performed.  I  am  not 
bound  to  prove  a  negative ;  but  I  appeal  to  the  Eng- 
lish history,  when  I  affirm,  that,  with  the  excepUons 
already  stated,  which  yet  I  might  safely  relinquish, 
there  is  no  precedent,  from  the  year  1265,  to  the 
death  of  queen  Elizabeth,  of  the  house  of  commoos 
having  imprisoned  any  man  (not  a  member  of  their 
house)  for  contempt  or  breach  of  privilege.  In  the 
most  flagrant  cases,  and  when  their  acknowledged 

*  The  necessity  of  securlnir  the  house  of  eomniQat 
against  the  kind's  power,  so  that  no  fntermption  miftat 
be  given  either  to  tbe  attendance  of  the  members  In  par* 
liament.  or  to  the  freedom  of  debate,  was  the  foundatloa 
of  parliamentary  privilege ;  and  we  may  observe,  fnaJI 
the  addresses  of  new  appointed  speakers  to  tbe  sover- 
eign, the  utmost  privilege  they  demand,  is  llberQr  of 
speech,  and  freedom  from  arrests.  The  very  word  privi> 
lege  means  no  more  than  immunity,  or  a  safegard  to  the 
party  who  possesses  it,  and  can  never  be  constructed  tit 
to  an  active  power  of  mvading  the  rights  of  others 


juinuB. 
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privil^es  were  most  grossly  yiolated,  the  poor  com- 
vunuj  as  they  then  styled  themselves,  never  took  the 
power  of  punishment  into  their  own  hands.  They 
either  sought  redress,  by  petition  to  the  king,  or, 
what  is  more  remarkable,  applied  for  justice  to  the 
house  of  lords:  and,  when  satisfaction  was  denied 
them  or  delayed,  their  only  remedy  was  to  refuse 
proceeding  upon  the  king's  business.  So  little  con- 
ception had  our  ancestors  of  the  monstrous  doctrines 
uow^  maintained  concerning  privilege,  that,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  even  liberty  of  speech,  the  vital 
principle  of  a  deliberate  assembly,  was  restrained  by 
the  queen's  authority  to  a  simple  ay  or  no;  and  this 
restriction,  though  imposed  upon  three  successive 
parliaments,*  was  never  once  disputed  by  the  house 
of  oonunons. 

I  know  there  are  many  precedents  of  arbitrary 
commitments  for  contempt;  but,  besides  that  they 
are  of  too  modern  a  date  to  warrant  a  presumption 
that  such  a  power  was  originally  vested  in  the  house 
of  oommmons,  fact  alone  does  not  constitute  rigM. 
If  it  does,  general  warrants  were  lawful.  An  ordi- 
nance of  the  two  houses  'has  a  force  equal  to  law : 
and  the  criminal  jurisdiction  assumed  by  the  com- 
mo<is  in  1421,  in  the  case  of  Edward  Lloyd,  is  a  good 
precedent  to  warrant  the  like  proceedings  againsv 
any  man  who  shall  unadvisedly  mention  the  folly  of 
a  king,  or  the  ambition  of  a  princess.  The  truth  is, 
sir,  that  the  greatest  and  most  exceptionable  part  of 
the  privileges  now  contended  for,  were  introduced 
and  asserted  by  a  house  of  commons,  which  abolished 
both  monarchy  and  peerage,  and  whose  proceedings, 
although  they  ended  in  one  glorious  act  of  substantial 
justice,  could  no  way  be  reconciled  to  the  forms  of 
the  constitution.  Their  successors  profited  by  their 
example,  and  confirmed  their  power  by  a  moderate 
or  popular  use  of  it.  Thus  it  grew,  by  degrees,  from 
a  notorious  innovation  ot  one  period,  to  be  tacitly  ad- 
mi  tted  as  the  privilege  of  parliament  at  another. 

If,  however,  it  could  be  proved,  from  considera- 
tions of  necessity  or  convenience,  that  an  unlimited 
power  of  commitment  ought  to  be  entrusted  to  the 
house  of  commons,  and  that,  infact^  they  have  exer- 
cised it  without  opposition,  still,  in  contemplation  of 
law,  the  presumption  is  strongly  against  them.  It  is 
a  leading  maxim  of  the  laws  of  England  (and  with- 
out it  all  laws  are  nugatory)  that  there  is  no  right 
without  a  remedy,  nor  any  legal  power  without  a 
l^al  course  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Let  the  power, 
now  in  question,  be  tried  by  this  rule.  The  speaker 
issues  his  warrant  of  attachment  The  party  at- 
tached either  resists  force  with  force,  or  api>eals  to  a 
magistrate,  who  declares  the  warrant  illegal,  and 
discharges  the  prisoner.  Does  the  law  provide  no 
legal  means  for  enforcing  a  legal  warrant?  Is  there 
no  r^ular  proceeding  pointed  out  in  our  law  books, 
to  assert  and  vindicate  the  authority  of  so  high  a 
court  as  the  house  of  commons  ?■  The  question  is 
answered  directly  by  the  fact;  their  unlawful  com- 
mands are  resisted,  and  they  have  no  remedy.  The 
imprisonment  of  their  own  members  is  revenge  in- 
deed ;  but  it  is  no  assertion  of  the  privilege  they 
contend  for.f  Their  whole  proceeding  stops;  and 
there  they  stand,  ashamed  to  retreat,  and  unable  to 
advance.  Sir,  these  ignorant  men  should  be  in- 
formed, that  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  England  is 
not  left  in  this  uncertain,  defenseless  condition.  If 
the  process  of  the  courts  of  Westminster -hall  be  re- 
sisted, they  have  a  direct  course  to  enforce  submission. 
The  court  of  king's  bench  commands  the  sheriff  to 
raise  the  posse  eomitatua  ;  the  courts  of  chancery  and 
exchequer  issue  a  tcrit  of  rebellion  ;  which  must  also 
be  supported,  if  necessary,  by  the  power  of  the  county. 

*  In  tJHe  jears  1603, 1307,  and  1601. 

1  Upon  their  own  prlocipres,  they  should  have  oommltp 


To  whom  will  our  honest  representatives  direct  theix 
writ  of  rebellion  ?  The  guards,  I  doubt  not,  are 
willing  enough  to  be  employed;  but  they  know 
nothing  of  the  doctrine  of  writs,  and  may  think  it 
necessary  to  wait  for  a  letter  from  lord  Barrington. 

It  may  nuw  be  objected  to  me,  that  my  arguments 
prove  too  much :  for  that  certainly  there  may  be  in- 
stances of  contempt  and  insult  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons, which  do  not  fall  within  my  own  exceptions, 
yet,  in  regard  to  the  dignity  of  the  house,  ought  not 
to  pass  unpunished.  Be  it  so.  The  courts  of  criminal 
jurisdiction  are  open  to  prosecutions,  which  the  attor- 
ney-general may  commence  by  information  or  indict- 
ment. A  libel  tending  to  asperse  or  vilify  the  house 
of  commons,  or  any  of  their  members,  may  be  as 
severely  punished  in  the  court  of  king's  bench,  as  a 
libel  upon  the  king.  M.  de  Grey  thought  so,  when  he 
drew  up  the  information  of  my  letter  to  his  majesty, 
or  he  had  no  meaning  in  diarging  it  to  be  a  scanda- 
lous libel  upon  the  house  of  commons.  In  my  opin- 
ion, they  would  consult  their  real  dignity  much  bet- ' 
ter,  by  appealing  to  the  laws,  when  they  are  offended, 
than  by  violating  the  first  principle  of  natural  justice, 
which  forbids  us  to  be  judges,  when  we  are  parties  to 
the  cause.* 

I  do  not  mean  to  pursue  them  through  the  re- 
mainder of  their  proceedings.  In  their  first  resolu- 
tions, it  is  possible  they  might  have  been  deceived  by 
ill-considered  precedents.  For  the  rest,  there  is  no 
color  of  palliation  or  excuse.  They  have  advised  the 
king  to  resume  a  power  of  dispensing  with  the  laws 
by  royal  proclamation  \X  and  kings,  we  see,  are  ready 
enough  to  follow  such  advice.  By  mere  violence,  and 
without  the  shadow  of  right,  they  have  expunged 
the  record  of  a  judicihl  proceeding.!  Nothing  re- 
mained but  to  attribute  to  their  own  vote  a  power  of 
stopping  the  whole  distribution  of  criminal  and  civil 
justice. 

The  public  virtues  of  the  chief  magistrate  have 
long  since  ceased  to  be  in  question.  But,  it  is  said, 
that  he  has  private  good  qualities;  and  I  myself 
have  been  ready  to  acknowledge  them.  They  are 
now  brought  to  the  test.  If  he  loves  his  people,  he 
will  dissolve  the  parliament,  which  they  can  never 
confide  in  or  respect.  If  he  has  any  regard  for  his 
own  honor,  he  will  disdain  to  be  any  longer  con- 
nected with  such  abandoned  prostitution.  But,  if  it 
were  conceivable,  that  a  king  of  this  country  had 
lost  all  sense  of  personal  honor,  and  all  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  I  confess,  sir,  I  should  be 

ted  Mr.  Wilkes,  who  had  been  jniilty  of  a  greater  offense 
than  oven  the  lord  mayor  or  alderman  Oliver.  But,  after 
repeatedly  orderln^r  him  to  attend,  they  at  last  adjourned 
beyond  the  day  appointed  for  his  attendance,  and,  by  this 
mean,  pitiful  evasion,  grave  up  the  point. 

*  "  If  it  be  demanded,  in  case  a  subject  should  be  com- 
mitted by  either  house  for  a  matter  manifestly  out  of 
their  Jurisdiction,  What  remedy  can  he  have?  I  answer, 
that  it  cannot  well  be  Imagined  that  the  law,  which  favors 
nothing  more  than  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  should  «\\e 
us  a  remedy  against  commitments  by  the  king  himself, 
appearing  to  be  Illegal,  and  yet  give  us  no  manner  of  re- 
dress against  a  commitment  by  our  fellow  subjects, 
equally  appearing  to  be  unwarranted.  But,  as  this  Is  a 
case  which  I  am  persuaded,  will  never  bapren.  It  seems 
needless  ovcr-nicely  to  examine  it."    Hawkins,  11  110. 

N.  B.    He  was  a  good  lawyer,  but  no  prophet. 

$That  theirpractire  might  be  every  way  conformable 
to  their  principles,  the  house  proceeded  to  advise  the 
crown  to  publish  a  proclamation,  universally  acknowl- 
edged to  bo  illegal.  Mr.  Moreton  publicly  protested 
against  It  before  It  was  Issued;  and  lord  Mansfield, 
though  not  scrupulous  to  an  extreme,  speaks  of  it  with 
horror.  It  Is  remarkable  enough,  that  the  very  men  who 
advised  the  proclamation^  and  who  hear  it  arraig^ned 
every  day,  both  within  doors  and  without,  are  not  darinff 
enough  to  utter  one  word  in  its  defense;  nor  have  they 
ventured  to  take  the  least  notice  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  for  the 
discharg'ingthe  persons  apprehended  under  it. 

t  Lord  Chatham  very  properly  called  this  the  act  of  a 
mob,  not  of  a  senate. 
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JUNIUS. 


ooDtented  to  renonnoe  the  forms  of  the  oon^titatioxi 
once  more,  if  there  were  no  other  way  to  obtain  sub- 
stantial jnstice  for  the  people.*  JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XLV. 
To  THE  Printer  or  the  Publio  Advertiser. 
SIR,  May  1, 17m 

They  who  object  to  detached  parts  of  Jnnios's 
last  letter,  either  do  not  mean  him  fairly,  or  have 
not  considered  the  general  scope  and  course  of  his 
argument.    There  are  degrees  in  all  the  private  vices ; 
why  not  in  public  prostitution?    The  influence  of 
the  crown  naturally  makes  a  septennial  parliament 
dependent.     Does  it  follow,  that  every  house  of  com- 
mons will  plunge  at  once  into  the  lowest  depths  of 
prostitution?    Junius    supposes,    that    the    present 
house  of  commons,  in  going  such  enormous  lengths, 
have    been    imprudeut    to  themselves,  as  well    as 
wicked  to  the  public;  that  their  example  is  not 
within  the  reach  of  emulation ;  and  that,  in  the  first 
session  after  the  next  election,  some  popular  meas- 
nres  may  probably  be  adopted.    He  does  not  expect 
that  a  dissolution  of  parliament  will  destroy  corrup- 
tion, bat  that,  at  least,  it  will  be  a  check  and  terror 
to  their  successors,  who  will  have  seen,  that,  in  fla- 
grant cases,  their  constituents  can  and  will  interpose 
with  efiect    After  all,  sir,  you  will  not  endeavor  to 
remove  or  alleviate  the  most  dangerous  symptoms, 
because  you  cannot  eradicate  the  disease?    Will  yon 
not  punish  treason  or  parricide,  because  the  sight  of 
a   gibbet   does   not    prevent    highway    robberies? 
When  the  main  argument  of  Junius  is  admitted  to 
be  unanswerable,  I  think  it  would  become  the  minor 
critic,  who  hunts  ior  blemishes,  to  be  little  more  dis- 
trustful of  his  own  sagacity.    The  other  objection  is 
hardly  worth  an  answer.     When  Junius  observes, 
that  kings  are  ready  enough  to  follow  such  advice, 
he  does  not  mean  to  insinuate,  that,  if  the  advice  of 
parliament  were  good,  the  king  would  be  so  ready 
to  follow  it.  PHILO  JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XLVI. 

To  THE  Printer  or  the  Publio  Advertiser. 

SIR,  May  25, 1771. 

I  confess  my  partiality  to  Junius,  and  feel  a 

considerable  pleasure  in  being  able  to  communicate 

any  thing  to  the  public  in  support  of  his  opinions. 

The  doctrine  laid  down  in  his  last  letter,  concerning 

*  When  Mr.  Wilkes  was  to  be  punished,  they  made  no 
scruple  about  the  privileges  of  parliament;  and  although 
it  was  as  well  known  as  anv  matter  of  public  record  and 
uninterrupted  custom  could  be,  '*That  the  members  of 
either  house  are  privileged,  except  in  case  of  treason, 
felony,  or  breach  of  peace,"  they  declared,  without  hesi- 
tation, *' That  privilege  of  parliament  did  not  extend  to 
the  case  of  a  seditious  libel:"   and  undoubtedly  they 
would  have  done  the  same  if  Mr.  Wilkes  had  been  prose- 
cuted for  any  other  mlKdemeanor  whatsover.  The  minis- 
try, are,  of  a  sudden,  grown   wonderfully   careful  of 
privileges  which  their  predecessors  wore  as  ready  to  in- 
vade.   The  known  laws  of  tbe  land,  the  rights  of  the 
subject,  tbe  sanctity  of  charters,  and  the  reverence  due 
to  our  magistrates,  must  all  give  way.  without  question 
or  resistance,  to  a  privilege  of  which  no  man  knows 
either  the  origin  or  the  extent.    Tbe  house  of  commons 
Judge  of  their  own  privileges  without  appeal:  they  may 
take  offense  at  tbe  roost  innocent  action,  and  imprison 
the  person  who  offends  them  during  their  arbitrary  will 
and  pleasure.    The  party  has  no  remedy:  he  cannot  ap- 
peal from  their  Jurisdiction;   and  if  he  questions  the 
privilege  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  violated,  it  be- 
comes an  aggravation  of  his  offenses.    Surely  this  doc- 
trine is  not  to  be  found  in  Magna  Charta.    If  it  be  admit- 
ted without  limitation,  I  affirm*  that  there  is  neither  law 
nor  liberty  in  this  kingdom.    We  are  the  slaves  of  the 
house  of  commons;   and,   through  them,  we  are  the 
slaves  of  the  king  and  his  ministers.    Anonymous. 


the  power  of  the  house  of  oommons  to  commit  (or 
contempt,  is  not  so  new  as  it  appeared  to  many  peo- 
ple; who  dazzled  with  the  name  of  priviU^  Ind 
never  suffered  themselves  to  examine  the  qocstni 
fairly.  In  the  course  of  my  reading  this  maraing,  i 
met  with  the  following  passage  in  the  journals  of  tk 
house  of  commons,  (Vol.  i.  p.  603.)  Upon  oocasiaD^i 
a  jurisdiction  unlawfully  assumed  by  the  house  in  tbe 
year  1621,  Mr.  attorney -general  Noye  gave  hisopiiuoi 
as  follows :  *'  No  doubt  but  in  some  cases,  this  iio» 
may  give  judgment,  in  matters  of  returns,  and  cor- 
cerning  members  of  our  house,  or  falling  out  is  ou 
view  in  parliament ;  but,  for  foreign  matters,  kaoir- 
eth  not  how  we  can  judge  it;  knoweth  not  that «f 
have  been  used  to  give  judgment  in  any  case,  hit 
those  before  mentioned." 

Sir  Edward  Coke,  upon  the  same  subject,  sajfs, 
(page  604,)  "No  question  but  this  is  a  boose  a 
record,  and  that  it  hath  power  of  judicature  in  sooe 
cases;  have  power  to  judige  of  returns  and  member^ 
of  our  house.  Once,  no  member,  offending  oot  of  the 
parliament,  when  he  came  hither,  and  Justified  it,  v» 
censured  for  it." 

Now,  sir,  if  you  will  compare  the  opinion  of  iboe 
great  sages  of  the  law  with  Junins'n  doctrine,  ;oa 
will  find  they  tally  exactly.  He  allows  the  power  «f 
the  house  to  commit  their  own  members,  wh^h,  bow- 
ever,  they  may  grossly  abuse ;  he  allows  their  pover 
in  cases  where  they  are  acting  as  a  court  of  jodio- 
tnre,  viz.,  elections,  returns,  etc.,  and  he  allows  it  a 
such  contempts  as  immediately  interrupt  their  pn- 
ceedings;  or,  as  Mr.  Noye  expresses  it,  fatting  est  n 
their  view  in  parliament. 

They  who  would  carry  the  privileges  of  paiiianKol 
farther  then  Junius,  either  do  not  mean  well  to  tbr 
public,  or  know  not  what  they  are  doing.  Tbefsr* 
ernment  of  England  is  a  government  of  law.  We 
betray  ourselves,  we  contradict  the  spirit  of  onrlm 
and  we  shake  the  whole  system  of  English  jnri^n- 
dence,  whenever  we  entrust  a  discretionaiT  poser 
over  the  life,  liberty,  or  fortune  of  the  subject,  tossy 
man,  or  set  of  men,  whatsoever,  upon  a  presompUai 
that  it  will  not  be  abused.  PHILO  JUNICSl 


LETTER  XLVII. 

To  THB  PrINTKR  or  THB   PmiLIO  AOVKHmB- 

SIR,  May  » im. 

Any  man  who  takes  the  trouble  of  pemsiog  ik 
journals  of  the  house  of  commons,  will  soon  beeoB- 
vinced,  that  very  little,  if  any  regard  at  all  ongbi  n 
be  paid  to  the  resolutions  of  one  branch  of  the  kgi^ 
I  lature,  declaratory  of  the  law  of  the  land,  or  eraiff 
what  they  call  the  law  of  parliament.    It  will  tfptf 
that  these  resolutions  have  no  one  of  the  propotia 
by  which,  in  this  country  particularly,  law  is  ifif 
tinguished  from  mere  will  and  pleasure;  but  tbal« 
the  contrary,  they  bear  every  mark  of  a  power  sht 
trarily  assumed  and  capriciously  applied :  that  tb^ 
arc  usually  made  in   time  of  contest,  and  to  sene 
some  unworthy  purpose  of  passion  or  party;  thailbt 
law  is  seldom  declared  until  after  the  fact  by  wbid 
it  is  supposed  to  be  violated ;  that  legidation  •< 
jurisdiction  are  united  in  the  same  persons,  and eicr 
cised  at  the  same  moment;  and  that  a  court  fl* 
which  there  is  no  appeal,  assumes  an  wigiwai  jsii^ 
diction  in  a  criminal  case.    In  short,  sir,  to  ooM< 
thousand  absurdities  into  one  mass,  *Ve  hare  a  h^ 
which  cannot  be  known,  because  it  is  ex  pottf^' 
the  party  is  both  legislator  and  judge,  and  the  jifi^ 
diction  is  without  appeal"    Well  might  the  j«4P 
say,  "The  law  of  parliament  is  above  us." 

Yon  will  not  wonder,  sir,  that  with  these  qsitf* 
cations,  the  declaratory  resolutions  of  the  boaic^ 
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commons  should  appear  to  be  in  perpetual  contradic- 
tioD|  not  only  to  common  sense,  and  to  the  laws  we 
are  acquainted  with  (and  which  alone  we  can  obey,) 
but  even  to  one  another.  I  was  led  to  trouble  you 
with  these  observations  by  a  passage,  which,  to  speak 
in  lutestring,  /  met  with  this  morning  in  the  course  of 
my  reading^  and  upon  which  I  mean  to  put  a  ques- 
tion to  the  advocates  for  privilege.  On  the  8th  of 
March,  1704,  ( Vide  Journals,  Vol.  ziv.  p.  566,)  the 
house  thought  proper  to  come  to  the  following  resolu- 
tions: 1.  ''  That  no  commoner  of  England,  committed 
by  the  house  of  commons  for  breach  of  privilege  or 
contempt  of  that  house,  ought  to  be,  by  any  writ  of 
Htbeas  Corpus^  made  to  appear  in  any  other  place,  or 
before  any  other  judicature,  during  that  session  of 
parliament  wherein  such  person  was  so  committed.'' 

2.  "  That  the  sergeant-at-amis,  attending  this  house, 
do  make  no  return  of,  or  yield  ai^y  obedience  to,  the 
said  writs  of  Habeas  Corpus ;  and  for  such  refusal, 
that  he  have  the  protection  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons.'** 

Welbore  Ellis,  what  say  yon  ?  Is  this  the  law  of 
parliament,  or  is  it  not  ?  I  am  a  plain  man,  sir,  and 
cannot  follow  yon  through  the  phlegmatic  forms  of 
an  oration.  Speak  out,  Gildrig,  say  yes  or  no.  If 
yon  say  yes,  I  shall  then  inquire  by  what  authority 
Mr.  de  Grey,  the  honest  lord  Mansfield,  and  the 
barons  of  the  exchequer,  dared  to  grant  a  writ  ol 
Habeas  Corpus  for  bringing  the  bodies  of  the  lord 
mayor  and  Mr.  Oliver  before  them ;  and  why  the 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower  made  any  return  to  a  writ, 
which  the  house  of  commons  had,  of  a  similar  in- 
stance, declared  to  be  unlawfnl.  If  you  say  no,  take 
care  you  do  not  at  once  give  up  the  cause  in  support 
of  which  you  have  so  long  and  so  laboriously  tortured 
your  understanding.  Take  care  you  do  not  confess 
that  there  is  no  test  by  which  we  can  distinguish,  no 
evidence  by  which  we  can  determine,  what  is,  and 
what  is  not,  the  law  of  parliament  The  resolutions 
I  have  quoted,  stand  upon  your  journals,  uncontro- 
verted  and  unrepealed:  they  contain  a  declaration 
of  the  law  of  parliament,  by  a  court  competent  to  the 
question,  and  whose  decision,  as  you  and  lord  Mans- 
field say,  must  be  law,  because  there  is  no  appeal 
from  it :  and  ^ey  were  made  not  hastily,  but  after 
long  deliberation  upon  a  constitutional  question. 
Wluit  farther  sanction  or  solemnity  will  you  annex 
to  any  resolution  of  the  present  house  of  commons, 
beyond  what  appears  upon  the  face  of  those  two  reso- 
]Qtions,the  legality  of  which  you  now  deny?  If 
yon  say  that  parliaments  are  not  infallible,  and  that 
queen  Anne,  in  consequence  of  the  violent  proceed- 
ings of  that  house  of  commons,  was  obliged  to  pro- 
rogue and  dissolve  them,  I  shall  agree  with  you  very 
heartily,  and  think  that  the  precedent  ought  to  be 
foUoweci  immediately.  But  you,  Mr.  Ellis,  who  hold 
this  language,  are  inconsistent  with  y^our  own  prin- 
ciples. You  have  hitherto  maintained,  that  the  house 
of  commons  are  the  sole  judges  of  their  own  privileges, 
and  that  their  declaration  does  ipso  facto  constitute 
the  law  of  parliament ;  yet  now  you  confess  that  par- 
liaments are  fallible,  and  that  their  resolutions  may 
be  illegal;  consequently  that  their  resolutions  do 
noi  constitute  the  law  ot  parliament.  When  the  king 

•  If  there  be.  In  reality,  any  such  law  In  England  as  the 
law  of  jxifiiamjtnU  which  (under  the  exception  stated  in 
my  letter  on  privile^)  I  confeae,  after  lonir  deliberation, 
I  very  much  doubL  it  certainly  is  not  constituted  by,  nor 
can  it  be  collected  from,  the  resolutions  of  either  hou»e. 
whether  enacting  or  declaratory.  I  desire  the  reader  will 
oompare  the  above  resolutions  of  the  year  1701,  with  the 
following  of  the  3d  of  April,  ]<S8.—"UeHoIved,  That  the 
.  writs  ofHaJbcas  Corpus  cannot  ire  denied,  but  ought  to  be 
tranted  to  every  nmn  that  is  committed  or  detained  in 
prison,  or  otherwise  restrained  by  the  command  of  the 
king,  the  privy  council,  or  any  other,  he  praying  the 


was  ad  vised,  to  dissolve  the  present  parliament,  yon 
advised  hinl  tell  his  subjects,  that  '^  he  was  careilil 
not  to  assume  any  of  those  powers  which  the  consti- 
tution had  placed  in  other  hands,"  etc.  Yet  queen 
Anne,  it  seems, 'was  justified  in  exerting  her  preroga-v 
tive  to  stop  a  house  of  commons,  whose  proceedings, 
compared  with  those  of  the  assembly  of  which  you 
are  a  most  worthy  member,  were  the  perfection  of 
justice  and  reason. 

In  what  a  labyrinth  of  nonsense  does  a  man  in- 
volve himself  who  labors  to  maintain  falsehood  by 
argument !  How  much  better  would  it  become  the 
dignity  of  the  house  of  commons,  to  speak  plainly  to 
the  people,  and  tell  us,  at  once,  ^'  that  their  will  must 
be  obeyed :  not  because  it  is  lawful  and  reasonable, 
but  because  it  is  their  will!"  Their  constituents 
would  have  a  better  opinion  of  their  candor,  and,  I 
promise  you,  not  a  worse  opinion  of  their  integrity. 

PHILO  JUNIUS. 


LETTER  XLVIII. 

To  HIS  GHAGt  THB  DUKB  OF  GRAFTON. 

MT  LORD,  June  22, 1771. 

The  profound  respect  I  bear  to  the  gracious 
prince  who  governs  this  country,  with  no  less  honor 
to  himself  than  satisfaction  to  his  subjects,  and  who 
restores  yon  to  your  rank  under  his  standard,  will 
save  you  from  a  multitude  of  reproaches.  The  at- 
tention I  should  have  paid  to  your  failings,  is  invol- 
untarily attracted  to  the  hand  that  rewards  them; 
and  though  I  am  not  so  partial  to  the  royal  judg- 
ment as  to  affirm,*  that  the  lavor  of  a  king  can  re- 
move mountains  of  infamy,  it  serves  to  lessen,  at 
least,  (for  undoubtedly  it  divides)  the  burden.  While 
I  remember  how  much  is  due  to  his  sacred  character, 
I  cannot,  with  any  decent  appearance  of  propriety, 
call  yoa  the  meanest  and  basest  fellow  in  the  king- 
dom. I  protest,  my  lord,  I  do  not  think  you  so. 
Yon  will  have  a  dangerous  rival  in  that  kind  of  fame 
to  which  you  hate  hitherto  so  happily  directed  your 
ambition,  so  long  as  there  is  one  man  living  who 
thinks  you  are  worthy  of  his  copfidence,  aud  fit  to  be' 
trusted  with  any  share  in  his  government.  I  confess 
you  have  great  intrinsic  merit ;  but  take  care  you  do 
not  value  it  too  highly.  Consider  how  much  of  it 
would  have  been  lost  to  the  world,  if  the  king  had 
not  graciously  affixed  his  stamp,  and  given  it  cur- 
rency among  his  subjects.  If  it  be  true  that  a  virtu- 
ous man,  struggling  with  adversity,  be  a  scene 
worthy  of  the  gods,  the  glorious  contention  between 
you  and  the  best  of  princes  deserves  a  circle  equally 
attentive  and  respectable:  I  think  I  already  see 
other  gods  rising  from  the  earth  to  behold  it. 

But  this  language  is  too  mild  for  the  occasion.  The 
king  is  determined  that  our  abilities  shall  not  be  lost 
to  society.  The  perpetration  and  description  of  new 
crimes  will  find  employment  for  us  both.  My  lord, 
if  tlie  persons  who  have  been  loudest  in  their  pro- 
fessions of  patriotism,  had  done  their  duty  to  the 
public  with  the  same  zeal  snd  perseverance  that  I 
did,  I  will  not  assert  that  government  would  have 
recovered  its  dignity,  but  at  least  our  gracious 
sovereign  must  have  spared  his  subjects  this  last  in- 
sult -y*  which,  if  there  be  any  feeling  left  among  us, 
they  will  resent  more  than  even  the  real  injuries 
they  received  from  every  measure  of  your  grace's 
administration.  In  vain  would  he  have  looked 
round  him  lor  another  character  so  consummate  as 
yours.  Lord  Mansfield  shrinks  from  his  principles : 
his  ii^as  of  government,  perhaps,  go  farther  than 
your  own,  but  his  heart  disgraces  the  theory  of  his 

*  The  duke  was  lately  appointed  lord. privy  seal. 
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understanding.  Charles  Fox  is  yet  in'Uossom;  and 
iw  for  Mr.  Wedderburne,  there  is  something  about 
him  which  even  treachery  cannot  trust.  For  the 
prCvsent,  therefore,  the  best  of  princes  jnust  have  con- 
tented himself  with  lord  Sandwich.  You  would  long 
HJncc  have  received  your  final  dismission  and  reward, 
and  I,  my  lord,  who  do  not  esteem  you  the  more  for 
tlie  high  office  you  possess,  would  willingly  have 
followed  you  to  your  retirement.  There  is  surely 
something  singularly  benevolent  in  the  character  of 
our  sovereign.  From  the  moment  he  ascended  the 
throne,  there  is  no  crime  of  which  human  nature  is 
(■amiable  (and  I  call  upon  the  recorder  to  witness  it) 
that  has  not  appeared  venial  in  his  sight.  With  any 
other  prince,  the  shameful  desertion  of  him  in  the 
midst  of  that  distress  which  you  alone  had  created, 
in  the  very  crisis  of  danger,  when  he  ^ncied  he  saw 
the  throne  surrounded  by  men  of  virtue  and  abilities, 
would  have  outweighed  the  memory  of  your- former 
services.  But  his  majesty  is  full  of  justice,  and  un- 
derstands the  doctrine  of  compensations.  He  re- 
members, with  gratitude,  how  soon  you  had  accom- 
modated your  morals  to  the  necessity  of  his  service ; 
how  cheerfully  you  had  abandoned  tlje  engagements 
of  private  friendship,  and  renounced  the  most  solemn 
professions  to  the  public.  The  sacrifice  of  lord  Chat- 
ham was  not  lost  upon  him.  Even  the  cowardice 
and  perfidy  of  deserting  him  may  have  done  you  no 
disservice  in  his  esteem.  The  instance  was  painful, 
but  the  principle  might  please. 

You  did  not  neglect  the  magistrate  while  you 
flattered  the  man.  The  expulsion  of  Mr.  Wilkes, 
predetermined  in  the  cabinet;  the  power  of  depriv- 
ing the  sttbiect  of  his  birthriglft,  attributed  to  a 
resolution  of  one  branch  of  the  legislature;  the  con- 
stitution impudently  invaded  by  the  house  of  com- 
mons ;  the  right  of  defending  it  treadheronsly  re- 
nounced by  the  house  of  lords  :  these  are  the  strokes, 
my  lord,  which,  in  the  present  reign,  recommend  to 
office  and  constitute  a  minister.  They  would  have 
determined  your  sovereign's  judgment,  if  they  had 
made  no  impression  upon  his  heart.  We  need  not 
look  for  any  other  species  of  merit  to  account  for  his 
taking  the  earliest  opportunity  to  recall  you  to  his 
councils.  But  you  have  other  merit  in  abundance. 
Mr.  Hine,  the  duke  of  Portland,  and  Mr.  Yorke  :— 
Breach  of  trust,  robbery,  and  murder.  You  would 
think  it  a  compliment  to  your  gallantry,  if  I  added 
rape  to  the  catalogue ;  but  the  style  of  your  amours 
secures  you  from  resistance.  I  know  how  well  these 
several  charges  have  been  defended.  In  the  first 
instance,  the  breach  of  trust  is  supposed  to  have  been 
its  own  reward.  Mr.  Bradshaw  affirms,  upon  his 
honor,  (and  so  may  the  gift  of  smiling  never  depart 
from  him!)  that  you  reserved  no  part  of  Mr.  Hine's 
purchase-money  for  your  own  use,  but  that  every 
shilling  of  it  was  scrupulously  paid  to  governor 
Burgoyne.  Make  haste,  my  lord ;  another  patent, 
applied  in  time,  may  keep  the  Oaka*  in  the  family. 
If  not.  Birnham-Wood,  I  fear,  must  come  to  the 
Macaroni. 

The  duke  of  Portland  was  in  life  your  earliest 
friend.  In  defense  of  his  property,  he  had  nothing 
to  plead  but  equity  against  sir  James  Lowther,  and 
prescription  against  the  crown.  You  felt  for  your 
friend :  hut  the  law  must  take  its  course.  Posterity 
will  scarce  believe  that  lord  Bute's  son-in-law  had 
barely  interest  enough  at  the  treasury  to  get  his 
grant  completed  before  the  general  election-f 

*  A  superb  villa  of  colonel  Burgoyne,  about  this  time 
advertised  for  sale.  • 

t  It  will  appear  bv  a  subsequent  letter,  that  the  duke's 

Ereclpitatlon  proved  fatal  to  the  grant.  It  looks  like  the 
urry  and  confusion  of  a  young  hi^rhwayman,  who  takes 
a  few  shillings,  but  leaves  the  purse  and  watch  behind 
him.   And  yet  the  duke  was  an  old  offender. 


Enough  has  been  said  of  that  detestable 
which  ended  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Yorke:  I  eaoaol 
speak  of  it  without  horror  and  compassion.  To  ex- 
cuse yourself,  you  publicly  impeach  your  accomplia. 
nnd  to  his  mind,  perhaps,  the  accusation  may  be 
flattery.  But  in  murder  you  are  both  principals  ii 
was  once  a  question  of  emulation ;  and,  if  the  evest 
had  not  disappointed  the  immediate  schemes  of  the 
closet,  it  might  still,  have  been  a  hopeiul  snlvject  oi 
jest  and  merriment  between  you. 

This  letter,  my  lord,  is  only  a  preface  to  my  futaic 
correspondence.  The  remainder  of  the  summer  shall 
be  dedicated  to  your  amusement.  I  mean  now  and 
then  to  relieve  the  severity  of  your  morning  stadia^ 
and  to  prepare  you  for  the  business  of  the  day. 
Without  pretending  to  more  than  Mr.  Bradshai^ 
sincerity,  you  may  rely  upon  my  attachment  as  long 
ajs  you  are  in  office. 

Will  your  grace  foi^give  me,  if  I  venture  to  ezpns 
some  anxiety  for  a  man  whom  I  know  you  do  not 
love  ?  My  lord  Weymouth  has  cowardice  to  plead, 
and  a  desertion  of  a  later  date  than  your  own.  Yoa 
know  the  privy-seal  was  intended  for  him;  and  if 
you  consider  the  dignity  of  the  post  he  deserted,  yoo 
will  hardly  think  it  decent  to  quarter  him  on  Mi. 
Rigby.  Yet  he  must  have  bread,  my  lord ;  or, 
ratlier,  he  must  have  wine.  If  you  deny  him  the 
cup,  there  will  be  no  keeping  him  within  the  pale  of 
the  ministry. 

juNiua 


LETTER  XLIX. 
To  HIS  Gracb  the  Dukb  of  Graftoh. 
MY  LORD,  July  9,1771. 

The  influence  of  yonr  grace's  fortune  still 
seems  to  preside  over  the  treasury.  The  genius  of 
Mr.  Bradshaw  inspires  Mr.  Robinson.'*  How  rvmaik- 
able  it  is  (and  I  speak  of  it  not  as  a  matter  of  re- 
proach, but  as  something  peculiar  to  yonr  character) 
that  you  have  never  yet  formed  a  friendship,  wfaidi 
has  not  been  fatal  to  the  object  of  it ;  nor  adopted  % 
cause,  to  which,  one  way  or  other,  you  have  not  done 
mischief !  Your  attachment  is  infamy  while  it  lasts ; 
and,  which  ever  way  it  turns,  leaves  ruin  and  dis- 
grace behind  it.  The  deluded  girl,  who  yields  to 
such  a  profligate,  even  while  he  is  constant,  forfdli 
her  reputation  as  well  as  her  innocence,  and  finds 
herself  abandoned  at  last  to  misery  and  shame.  Thus 
it  happened  with  the  best  of  princes.  Poor  Dingley, 
too !  I  protest  I  hardly  know  which  of  ihem  wo 
ought  most  to  lament;  the  unhappy  man  who  sinki 
under  the  sense  of  his  dishonor,  or  him  who  snrriTes 
it  Characters  so  finished  are  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  panegyric  Death  has  fixed  his  seal  opon 
Dingley  ;  an^  you,  my  lord,  have  set  your  mark  up- 
on the  other. 

The  only  letter  I  ever  addressed  to  the  king  wM 
so  unkindly  received,  that  I  believe  I  shall  new 
presume  to  trouble  his  majesty  in  that  way  again. 
Butmy  zeal  for  his  service  is  superior  to  neglect; 
and,  like  Mr.  Wilkes^s  patriotism,  thrives  by  peiseco- 
tion.  Yet  his  majesty  is  much  addicted  to  lueflil 
reading:  and,  if  I  am  noC  il-informed,  has  honored 
the  Public  Advertiser  with  particular  attentioo.  I 
have  endeavored,  therefore,  and  not  without  sncoesB, 
(as  perhai>s,  yon  may  remember,)  to  iumish  it  with 
such  interesting  and  edifying  intelligence,  as  prob- 
ably would  not  reach  him  through  any  other  diaih 
nel.  The  services  you  have  done  the  nation,  yrar 
integrity  in  office,  and  signal  fidelity  to  yonr  up- 

*  By  an  intercepted  letter  from  the  secretary  of  tte 
treasury,  it  appeared,  thai  the  friends  of  poremmfn'  rm 
to  be  very  active  insupxmrting'the  ministerial  Domination 
of  sheriffs. 
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proved  good  matter,  liave  been  fiuthfuify  recorded. 
Nor  have  his  own  virtues  been  entirely  neglected. 
These  letters,  my  lord,  are  read  in  other  countries, 
and  in  other  langoages ;  and  I  think  I  may  affinn, 
without  vanity,  that  the  gracioas  character  of  the 
b«st  of  princes  is  by  this  time,  not  only  perfectly 
known  to  his  subjects,  but  tolerably  well  understood 
by  the  rest  of  Europe.  In  this  respect  alone  I  have 
the  advantage  of  Mr.  Whitehead.  His  plan  I  think 
is  too  narrow.  He  seems  to  manufM^ture  his  verses 
for  the  sole  use  of  the  hero  who  is  supposed  to  be 
the  Subject  of  them,  and,  that  his  meaning  may  not 
be  exported  in  foreign  bottoms,  sets  all  transhiticm  at 
defiiiuce. 

Your  grace's  re-appointment  to  a  seat  in  the  cabi- 
net was  announced  to  the  public  by  the  ominous  re- 
turn of  lord  Bute  to  this  country.    When  that  nox- 
ious planet  approaches  England,  he  never  fails  to 
bring  plague  and  pestilence  along  with  him.    The 
king  already  feels  the  malignant  effect  of  your  influ- 
ence over  his  councils.    Your  former  administration 
made  Mr.  Wilkes  an  alderman  of  London  and  repre- 
sentative of  Middlesex.    Your  next  appearance  in 
oflftce  is  marked  with  his  election  to  the  shrievalty. 
In  vrhatever  measure  you  are  concerned,  you  are  not 
only  disappointed  of  success,  but  always  contrive  to 
make  the  government  of  the  best  of  princes  contemp- 
tible in  his  own  eyes,  and  ridiculous  to  the  whole 
world.    .Making  all  due  allowance  for  the  effect  of 
the  nunister^  declared  interposition,  Mr.   Robinson's 
activity,  and  Mr.  Home's  new  zeal  in  support  of  ad- 
ministration, we  still  want  the  genius  of  the  duke  of 
Grafton  to  account  for  committing  the  whole  interest 
of  gcrvemment  in  the  city  to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Har- 
ley.     I  will  not  bear  hard  upon  your  faithful  friend 
and  emissary,  Mr.  Touchet ;  for  I  know  the  difficul- 
ties of  his  situation,  and  that  a  few  lottery  tickets 
are  of  use  to  his  economy.    There  is  a  proverb  con- 
cerning persons  in  the  predicament  of  this  gentleman, 
which,  however, cannot  be  strictly  applied  to  him; 
Tkes  commence  dupes  and  finish  knaves.      Now,  Mr. 
Touchet's  character  is  uniform.    I  am  coifrinced  that 
his  sentiments  never  depended  upon  his  circum- 
stances ;  and  that,  in  the  roost  prosperous  state  ol 
his  fortune,  he  was  always  the  very  man  he  is  at 
present.    But  was  there  no  other  person  of  rank  and 
consequence  in  the  city,  whom  government  could 
t^onfide  in,  but  a  notorious  Jacobite  ?    Did  yon  imag- 
ine that  the  whole  body  of  the  dissenters,  that  the 
wlK>le  whig  interest  of  London,  would  attend  at  the 
levee,  and  submit  to  the  directions  of  a  notorious 
Jacobite?    Was  there  no  whig  magistrate  in  the 
city,  to  whom  the  servants  of  George  the  Third  could 
entrust  the  management  of  a  business  so  very  inter- 
esting to  their  master  as  the  election  of  sheriffs?   Is 
there  no  room   at  St.  James's  but  for  Scotchmen 
and  Jacobites?  My  lord,  I  do  not  mean  to  question 
the    sincerity   of  Mr.   Harley's  attachment  to   his 
migesty's  government.    Since  the  commencement  of 
the  present  reign,  I  have  seen  still  greater  contradic- 
tions reconciled.     The  principles  of  these  worthy 
Jacobites  are  not  so  absurd  as  they  have  been  repre- 
sented.    Their  ideas  of  divine  right   are   not   so 
mnch     annexed     to      the      peison     or      family, 
as    to   the   political    character   of  the    sovereign. 
Had  there  ever  been  an  honest  man  among  the  Stuarts, 
his  miyesty's  present  friends  would  have  been  whigs 
upon  principle.    But  the  conversion  of  the  best  of 
princes  has  removed  their  scruples.    They  have  for- 
given him  the  sins  of  his  Hanoverian  ancestors,  and 
acknowledged  the  hand  of  Providence  in  the  descent 
of  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  a  true  Stuart.    In  you 
ay  lord,  they  also  behold,  with  a  kind  of  predilection 
which  iKnders  upon  loyalty,  the  natural  representa- 
tive of  that  illustrious  family.     The  mode  of  your 


I  descent  tnm  ChArte  the  Second  is  only  a  bar  ts 
I  your  pretentions  to  the  crown,  and  no  way  intermpli 
ther^ularity  of  your  succession  to  all  the  virtues 
ol  the  Stuarts. 

The  unfortunate  success  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Home^ 
endeavors  in  support  of  the  ministerial  nomination 
of  sheri£b,  will,  I  fear,  obstruct  his  preferment.  Per- 
mit me  to  recommend  him  to  your  grace's  protection. 
Yon  will  find  him  copiously  gifted  with  those  quali- 
ties of  the  heart  which  usually  direct  you  in  the 
choice  of  your  friendshi]!^  He  too  was  Mr.  Wilkes's 
friend,  and  as  incapable  as  you  are  of  the  liberal  re- 
sentment of  a  gentleman.  No,  my  lord ;  it  was  the 
solitary,  vindictive  malice  of  a  monk,  brooding  over 
the  infirmities  of  his  friend,  until  he  thought  they 
quickened  into  public  life,  and  feasting  with  a  ran- 
corous rapture  upon  the  sordid  catalogue  of  his  dis- 
tresses. *Now  let  him  go  back  to  his  cloister.  The 
church  is  a  proper  retreat  for  him.  In  his  prinoiplea 
he  is  already  a  bishop. 

The  mention  of  this  man  has  moved  me  from  my 
natural  moderation.  Let  me  return  to  your  grace. 
You  are  the  pillow  upcm  which  I  am  determined  to 
rest  all  my  resentments.  What  idea  can  the  hest  of 
sovereigns  form  to  himself  of  his  own  government? 
In  what  repute  can  he  conceive  that  he  stands  with 
the  people,  when  he  sees,  beyond  thepoesibility  of  a 
doubt,  that,  whatever  be  the  office,  the  suspicion  at 
his  favor  is  fatal  to  the  candidate ;  and  that,  when 
the  party  he  wishes  well  to,  has  the  fairest  prospect 
of  success,  if  his  royal  inclination  should  unfortu- 
nately be  discovered,  it  drops  like  an  acid,  and  turns 
the  election? 

This  event,  among  others,  may,  perhaps,  contribute 
to  open  his  mi^esty's  eyes  to  hia  real  honor  and  in- 
terest In  spite  of  all  your  grace's  ingenuity,  he  may, 
at  last,  perceive  the  inconvenience  of  selecting,  witii 
such  a  curious  felicity,  evety  villain  in  the  nation  to 
fill  the  various  departments  of  his  government.  Yet 
I  should  besorry  to  confine  him  in  the  choice  either  of 
his  footmen  or  his  Mends. 

juNiua 


LETTER  L. 
From  tsb  Rbv.  Ma.  Horns  to  Jusnrs. 


SIB, 


July  18, 1771. 


Farscy  Comedy ^  and  JVagedp. — Wilkes,  FooU^ 
and  Junius — united  at  the  same  time  against  one 
poor  parson,  are  fearful  odds.  The  two  former  are 
only  laboring  in  their  vocation,  and  may  equally 
plead,  in  excuse,  that  their  aim  is  a  livelihood.  I 
admit  the  plea  for  the  second :  his  is  an  honestcalling 
and  my  clothes  were  lawful  game ;  but  I  cannot  so 
readily  approve  ^Mr.  Wilkes,  or  commend  him  for 
making  patriotism  a  trade,  and  a  fraudulent  trade. 
But  what  shall  I  say  to  Junius?  the  grave,  the 
solemn,  the  didactic  I  Ridicule,  indeed,  has  been 
ridiculously  called  the  test  of  truth :  but  surely,  to 
confess  that  you  lose  your  natural  moderation  when 
mention  is  made  of  the  man,  does  not  promise  much 
truth  or  justice  when  you  speak  of  him  yourself. 

You  charge  me  with  "a  new  zeal  in  support  of  ad- 
ministration," and  with  **  endeavors  in  support  of  the 
ministerial  nomination  of  sherifi^."  The  reputation 
which  your  talents  have  deservedly  gained  to;^the 
signature  of  Junius,  draws  from  me  a  reply,  which  I 
disdained  to  give  to  the  anonymous  lies  of  Mr.  Wilkes. 
You  make  fluent  use  of  the  word  gentlemam;  I  only 
call  myself  a  isan,  pnd  desire  no  other  distinction.  It 
you  are  either,  you  are  bound  to  make  good  your 
charges,  or  to  confess  that  you  have  done  me  a  hasty 
injustice  n^n  no  authority. 

I  put  the  matter  fairly  to  issue.    I  say  that^  so  fiw 
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from  any  "  new  zeal  in  snpport  of  admini8tmti<m,"  I 
am  possessed  with  the  ntmost  abhorrence  of  their 
measures ;  and  that  I  have  ever  shown  myself,  and 
aiustill  ready,  in  any  rational  manner,  to  lay  down 
all  I  have — my  lif^  in  opposition  to  those  measures. 
I  say,  that  I  have  not,  and  never  have  had,  any  com- 
munication or  connection  of  any  kind,  directly  or  in 
directly,  with  any  courtier  or  ministerial  man,  or 
any  of  their  adherents ;  that  I  never  have  received, 
or  solicited,  or  expected,  or  desired,  or  do  now  hope 
for,  any  reward  of  any  sort,  from  any  part  or  set  of 
men  in  administration  or  opposition.  I  say,  that  I 
never  used  any  **  endeavors  in  support  of  the  minis- 
terial nomination  of  sheriffs ;"  that  I  did  not  solicit 
any  one  liveryman  for  his  vote  for  any  one  of  the 
candidates,  nor  employ  any  other  person  to  solicit ; 
and  that  I  did  not  write  one  single  line  or  word  in 
Hivor  of  Messrs.  Plumbe  and  Kirkman,  whom-I  under- 
stand to  have  been  supported  by  the  ministry. 

You  are  bound  to  refute  what  I  here  advance,  or 
to  lose  your  credit  for  veracity.  You  must  produce 
facts ;  surmise  and  general  abuse,  in  however  elegant 
language,  ought  not  to  pass  for  proofs.  Yon  have 
every  (^vantage,  and  I  have  every  disadvantage :  you 
are  unknown ;  I  give  my  name.  All  parties,  both  in 
and  out  of  administration,  have  their  reasons  (which 
I  shall  relate  hereafter)  for  uniting  in  their  wishes 
against  me:  and  the  popular  prejudice  is  as  strongly 
in  your  fovor  as  it  is  violent  against  the  parson. 

Singular  as  my  present  situation  is,  it  is  neither 

gainful,  nor  was  it  unforseen.  He  is  not  fit  for  public 
usiness,  who  does  not,  even  at  his  entrance,  prepare 
his  mind  for  such  an  event.  Health,  fortune,  tran- 
quillity, and  private  connections,  I  have  sacrificed 
upon  the  altar  of  the  public ;  and  the  only  return  I 
received,  because  I  will  not  concur  to  dupe  and  mis- 
lead a  senseless  multitude,  is  barely,  that  they  have 
not  yet  torn  me  in  pieces.  That  this  has  been  the 
only  return  is  my  pride  and  a  source  of  more  real 
satisfaction  than  honors  or  prosperity.  I  can  practice, 
before  I  am  old,  the  lessons  I  learned  in  my  youth ; 
nor  shall  I  forget  the  words  of  my  ancient  monitor : 

*'  'Ti8  the  last  key-stone 
That  makes  the  aroh;  the  rest  that  there  were  put. 
Are  notblngrtill  that  comes  to  bind  and  shut: 
Then  stands  1 1  a  tri  umphal  mark  I   Then  men 
Observe  the  stren^h,  the  helgrht,  the  why  and  when 
It  was  erected;  and  still,  walking:  undor, 
.Meet  some  new  matter  to  look  up  and  wonder!" 

I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

JOHN  HORNE. 


LETTER  LI. 

To  THB  RSTVRSND  MR.  HORITV. 

•SIB,  ,       July  «4,  mi. 

I  cannot  descend  to  an  altercation  with  you  in 
vthe  newspapers:  but  since  I  have  attacked  your  char- 
acter, and  you  complain  of  iixjustioe,  I  think  you 
'have  some  right  to  an  explanation.  You  defy  me  to 
prove,  that  you  ever  solicited  a  vote,  or  wrote  a  word 
In  snpport  of  the  ministerial  aldermen.  Sir,  I  did 
never  suspect  you  of  such  gross  folly.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  for  Mr.  Home  to  have  solicited  votes, 
-and  very  difficult  to  have  written  in  the  newspapers 
in  defense  of  that  cause,  without  being  detected,  and 
brought  to  shame.  Neither  do  I  pretend  to  any  in- 
telligence concerning  you,  or  to  know  more  of  your 
conduct  than  you  yourself  have  thought  proper  to 
communicate  to  the  public.  It  is  from  your  own  let- 
ters, I  conclude,  that  you  have  sold  yourself  to  the 
ministry :  or,  if  tthat  charge  be  too  severe,  and  suppos- 
ing it  possible  to  be  deceived  by  appearances  so  very 
strongly  against  you,  what  are  your  friends  to  say  in 
-youF  defense?  .  Must  they  not  confess,  that,  to  gratify 


your  penonal  hatred  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  yon  aacrifieed,* 
far  as  depended  on  your  interest  and  abilities,  tke 
cause  of  the  country  ?  I  can  make  allowances  for  the 
violence  of  the  passions;  and  if  ever  I  should  be  ooa- 
vinced  that  you  had  no  motive  but  to  destroy  WUkea, 
I  shall  then  be  ready  to  do  justice  to  your  character, 
and  to  declare  to  the  world,  that  I  despise  you  sonie- 
what  less  than  I  do  at  present.  But,  as  a  public  maa, 
I  must  for  ever  condemn  you.  You  cannot  bat  know, 
(nay,  you  dare  not  pretend  to  be  ignorant)  that  the 
highest  gratifications  of  which  the  most  detestabk 
*  *  in  this  nation  is  capable,  would  have  been  the 
defeat  of  Wilkea.  I  know  that  man  much  better  thai 
any  of  you.  Nature  intended  him  only  for  a  good- 
humored  fool.  A  systematical  education,  with  long 
practice,  has  made  him  a  consummate  hypocrite.  Yh 
this  man,  to  say  nothing  of  his  worthy  ministers,  yea 
hftve  most  assiduously  labored  to  gratify.  To  exdode 
Wilkes,  it  was  not  necessary  you  should  telicit  votei 
for  his  opponents.  We  indine  the  balance  as  effect- 
ually by  lessening  the  weight  in  onescale,  asineress- 
ing  it  in  the  other. 

The  mode  of  your  attack  upon  Wilkca  (thoogh  I 
am  far  from  thinking  meanly  of  your  abilities)  con- 
vinces me  that  you  either  want  judgment  extremely, 
or  that  you  are  blinded  by  you  resentment. .  Yon 
ought  to  have  foreseen  that  Uie  charges  you  urged 
against  Wilkes  could  never  do  him  anj  miadiifC 
After  all,  when  we  expected  discoveries  highly  inter- 
esting to  the  community,  what  a  pitiful  defihil  did  it 
end  in! — some  old  clotlies, — a  Welch  ponj — aFreacb 
footman — and  a  hamper  of  claret  Indeed,  Mr.HonM; 
the  public  should  and  will  forgive  him  his  claret  and 
his  footman,  and  even  the  ambition  of  making  his 
brother  chamberlain  of  London,  as  long  as  he  stands 
forth  against  a  ministry  and  parliament  who  are  do- 
ing every  thing  they  can  to  enslave  the  oountiy,  and 
as  long  as  he  is  a  thorn  in  the  king^s  side.  Y'oa  will 
not  suspect  me  of  setting  up  Wilkes  for  a  perfect  char- 
acter. The  question  to  the  public  is,  where  shall  we 
find  a  man  who,  with  purer  principles,  will  go  the 
lengths,  ai^  run  the  hazards,  that  he  has  done?  The 
season  calls  for  such  a  man,  and  he  ought  to  be  sop- 
ported.  What  would  have  been  the  triumph  of  that 
odious  hypocrite  and  his  minions,  if  Wilkes  had  been 
defeated !  It  was  not  your  fault,  reveroid  sir,  thai 
he  did  not  ergoy  it  completely.  But  now,  I  promise 
you,  you  have  so  little  power  to  do  mischief,  that  I 
much  question  whether  the  ministry  will  adhere  to 
the  promises  they  have  made  you.  It  vrill  be  in  Taia 
to  say  that  I  am  a  partisan  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  or  per- 
sonally your  enemy.  You  will  convince  no  man,  lor 
you  do  not  believe  it  yourself.  Yet  I  confess  I  am  a 
little  offended  at  the  low  rate  at  which  you  seem  to 
value  my  understanding.  I  beg,  Mr  Home,  you  wfll 
hereafter  believe,  that  I  measure  the  integrity  of  nea 
by  their  conduct,  not  by  their  professions.  Sodi 
tales  may  entertain  Mr.  Oliver,  or  your  grandmotbei; 
but,  trust  me,  they  are  thrown  away  upon  Jnnioa 

You  say  yon  are  a  man.  Was  it  generous,  was  it 
manly,  repeatedly  to  introduce  into  a  newspaper,  Hm 
name  of  a  young  lady  with  whom  you  must  hereto- 
fore  have  lived  on  terms  of  politeness  and  good  ha- 
mor?  But  I  have  done  with  you.  In  my  opdnion, 
your  credit  is  irrevocably  ruined.  Mr.  Townshend,  I 
think,  is  nearly  in  the  same  predicament.  Poor  OliTfr 
has  been  shamefully  duped  by  yon.  You  have  mads 
him  sacrifice  all  the  honor  he  got  by  his  impriaon- 
ment  As  for  Mr.  Sawbridge,  whose  character  I  really 
respect,  I  am  astonished  he  does  not  see  through  yoor 
duplicity.  Never  was  so  base  a  design  so  poorly  om- 
ducted.    This  letter,*  you  see,  is  not  intended  for  the 

*  This  letter  was  transmitted  privately  hj  the  printer  ta 
Mr.  Home,  at  Junfiifl's  rrquei^  Mr.  Home  ntauacd  tt 
to  tbe  printer,  wttb  directions  to  pubUsta  it. 


JUNIUS. 
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pikblic ;  bat,  if  yon  think  it  will  do  yon  any  service, 
you  are  at  liberty  to  pnbliah  it 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  LII. 
From  tbb  Bbv.  Mr.  Hohnb  to  Juhxus. 
SIR,  July  31, 1771 J 

Yoa  haye  disappointed  me.  When  1  told  you 
that  surmise  and  general  abuse,  in  however  elegant 
language,  ought  not  to  pass  for  proois,  1  evidently 
hinted  at  the  reply  which  I  expected,  but  you  have 
dropped  your  usual  el^;ance,  and  seem  willing  to  try 
whi^  will  be  the  effect  of  surmise  and  general  abuse 
in  very  coarse  language.  Your  answer  to  my  last  let^ 
ter  (which,  I  hope,  was  cool,  and  temperate,  and 
modest)  has  convinced  me,  that  my  idea  of  a  num  is 
much  superior  to  youis  of  a  gentieman.  Of  your 
former  letters,  I  have  always  said,  MaUriam  aupera- 
bai  opus  :  1  do  not  think  so  of  the  present :  the  prin- 
ciples are  more  detestable  than  the  expressions  are 
mean  and  illiberal.  I  am  contented  that  all  those 
who  adopt  the  one  should  for  ever  load  me  with  the 

other. 

I  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  the  public,  to 
which  I  have  ever  directed  myself:  I  believe  they 
have  it;  though  I  am  sometimes  half  inclined  to  sus- 
pect that  Mr.  Wilkes  has  found  a  truer  judgment  of 
mankind  than  I  have.  However,  of  this  I  am  sure, 
that  there  is  nothing  else  upon  which  to  place  a  steady 
reliance.  Trick,  and  low  cunning,  and  addressing 
their  prejudices  and  passions,  may  be  the  fittest  means 
to  carry  a  particular  point ;  but  if  they  have  not 
common  sense,  there  is  no  prospect  of  gaining  for 
them  any  real  permanent  good.  The  same  passions 
which  have  been  artfully  used  by  an  honest  man  for 
their  advantage,  may  be  more  artfully  employed  by 
a  dishonest  man  for  their  destruction.  I  desire  them 
to  apply  their  common  sense  to  this  letter  of  Junius, 
not  for  my  sake,  but  their  own ;  it  concerns  them 
most  nearly ;  for  the  principles  it  oontainslead  to  dis- 
grace and  ruin,  and  are  inconsistent  with  every  no- 
tion of  civil  society. 

The  charges  which  Junius  has  brought  against  me, 
are  made  ridiculous  by  his  own  inconsistency  and 
self-contradiction.    He  charges  me  positively  with 
**  a  new  zeal  in  support  of  administration ;"  and  with 
*^  endeavors  in  sapport  of  the  ministerial  nomination 
of  sherifis."   And  he  assigns  two  inconsistent  motiveb 
for  my  conduct:  either  that  I  have"M/<i  myself  to 
the  ministry ;"  or  am    instigated  **  by  the  solitary 
vindictive  malice  of  a  monk :"  either  that  I  am  in- 
flnenml  by  a  sordid  desire  of  gain,  or  am  hurried  on 
by  ''personal  hatred,  and  blinded  by   resentment, 
In  his  letter  to  the  duke  of  Grafton,  ne  supposes  me 
actuated  by  both:  in  his  letter  to  me,  he  at  first 
doubts  which  of  the  two,  whether  interest  or  revenge,| 
is  my  motive.    However,  at  last'  he  determines  for| 
the  former,  and  again  positively  asserts,  "  that  thcr 
ministry  have  made  me  promises:"  yet  he  produceer, 
no  instance  of  corruption,  nor  pretends  to  have  any, ' 
intelligence  of  any  ministerial  connection.    He  men-<' 
tions  no  cause  of  personal  hatred  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  norC 
any  reason  for  my  resentment  or  revenge:  nor  has; 
Mr.  Wilkes  himself  ever  hinted  any,  though  repeat-' 
ediy  pressed.    When  Junius  is  called  upon  to  justify 
his  accusation,  he  answers,  ^  He  cannot  descend  to 
an  altercation  with  me  in  the  newspapers."  Junius 
who  exists  only  in  the  newspapers,  who  acknowledges 
he  has  *'  attacked  my  character "  there,  and  thinkef 
^I  have  some   right  to  an    explanation;"  yet  this 
Junius  "cannot  descend  to   an  altercation    in    the 


newspapers !"    And  because  he  cannot  descend  to  anr  i  (^ongreve:  and   be, 
altercation  with  me  in  the  newspapers,  he  sends  aj '  bomethiag  of  human  nature. 


letter  of  abuse,  by  the  printer,  which  he  finishes  with 
telling  me,  ''  X  am  at  liberty  to  publish  it"  i  This,  to 
be  sure,  is  a  most  excellent  method  to  avoid  an  alter- 
cation in  the  newspapers! 

The  proofs  of  his  positive  charges  are  as  extraordi- 
nary. "  He  does  not  pretend  to  any  intelligence  con- 
cerning me,  or  to  know  more  of  my  conduct  than  I 
myself  have  thought  proper  to  communicate  to  the 
public."  He  does  not  suspect  me  of  such  gross  foUy 
as  to  have  solicited  votes,  or  to  have  written  anony- 
mously in  the  newspapers ;  because  it  is  impossible 
to  do  either  without  being  detected,  and  brought  to 
shame.  Junius  says  this !  who  yet  imagines  that  he 
has  himself  written  two  years  under  that  signature 
(and  more  under  otken)  without  being  detected !  his 
warmest  admirers  will  not  hereafter  add,  without 
being  bnmgkt  to  shame.  But,  though  he  never  did 
sus]>ect  me  of  such  gross  folly,  as  to  run  the  hazard  of 
being  detected,  and  brought  to  shame,  by  anonymous 
writing,  he  insists  that  I  have  been  guilty  of  a  modi 
grosser  folly,  of  incurring  the  certainty  of  shame  and 
detection,  by  writings  signed  with  my  name !  But 
this  is  a  small  flight  for  the  towering  Junius :  ''  He  is 
far  from  Uiinking  meanly  of  my  abilities,"  though 
''  he  is  convinced  that  I  want  judgment  extremely;" 
and  can  "'  really  respect  Mr.  Sawbridg^'s  character," 
though  he  declares  him*  to  be  so  poor  a  creature,  as 
not  to  see  through  the  basest  design,  conducted  in 
the  poorest  manner.  And  this  most  base  design  is 
conducted  in  the  poorest  manner  by  a  man,  whom  he 
does  not  suspect  of  gross  folly,  and  of  whose  abilities 
he  is  far  from  thinking  meanly ! 

8hould  we  ask  Junius  to  reconcile  these  contra- 
dictions, and  explain  this  nonsense,  the  answer  is 
ready :  He  cannot  descend  to  an  altercation  in  the 
newspapers."  He  feels  no  reluctance  to  attack  the 
character  of  any  man :  the  throne  is  not  too  high,  nor 
the  cottage  too  low :  his  mighty  malice  can  grasp 
both  extremes.  He  hints  not  his  accusations  as 
opinion,  ooigecture,  or  inference,  but  delivers  them'  as 
positive  assertions.  Do  the  accused  complain  of  in- 
justice? He  acknowledges  they  have  some  sort  of 
right  to  an  explanation ;  but  if  they  ask  for  proofe 
and  fhcts,  he  b^  to  be  excused ;  and  though  he  is  no 
where  else  to  be  encountered,  "  he  cannot  descend  to 
an  altercation  in  the  newspapers." 

And  this,  perhaps,  Junius  may  think  "  the  libernl 

resentment  of  a  genileman ;"  this  skulking  assassination 

he  may  call  courage.    In  all  things,  as  in  this,  I  hope 

we  differ. 

"  I  thought  that  fortitude  had  been  a  mean 
'Twixt  fear  and  rashness ;  not  a  lust  obscene, 
Or  appetite  of  ofTendlng;  but  a  skill 
And  nice  discernment  between  good  and  ill* 
Her  ends  are  honesty  and  public  good. 
And  without  these  she  is  not  understood." 

Of  two  things,  however,  he  has  condescended  to 
give  proof.  He  very  properly  produces  a  goung  ladg 
to  prove  that  I  am  not  a  man ;  and  a  good  old  woman, 
my  grandmother,  to  prove  Mr.  Oliver  a  fool.  Poor 
old  soul!   she  read  her  Bible   far  otherwise  than 

*  I  beg  leave  to  introduce  Mr.  Home  to  the  character 
of  the  Double  Dealer.  I  thought  they  had  been  better 
acquainted  "Another  very  wrong  objection  has  been 
made  by  some,  who  have  not  taken  leisure  to  dlstlnsrulsh 
tbe  characters.  The  hero  of  the  play  (meaning  Melefonte) 
is  a  gull,  and  made  a  fool,  and  cheated.  Is  every  man  a 
frull  and  a  fool  that  is  deceived?  At  that  rate,  I  am 
afraid,  the  two  classics  of  men  will  be  reduced  to  one,  and 
tbe  knaves  themselves  be  at  a  loss  to  Justify  their  title. 
But  If  an  open,  honest-hearted  man,  who  has  an  entire 
confidence  In  one  whom  he  takes  to  be  his  friend,  and  who 
(to  confirm  him  In  his  opinion)  In  all  appearance,  and 
upon  several  trials,  has  been  so.  If  this  man  be  deceived 
by  the  treachery  of  the  other,  must  he  of  necessity  com- 
mence fool  immediately,  only  because  the  other  has 
proved  a  villain?"    Yes,  says  parson  Home.    No,  say* 

I  think,  Is  allowed  to  have  known 
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Janias !  She  often  founS  there,  that;  the  sins  of  the 
fathers  had  been  visited  on  the  children ;  and  there- 
fore was  cautious  that  herself,  and  her  immediate 
descendants,  should  leave  no  reproach  on  her  pos- 
terity: and  they  left  none.  How  little  ooold  she 
foresee  this  reverse  of  Junius,  who  visits  my  political 
sins  upon  my  grandmother !  I  do  not  charge  this  to 
the  score  of  malice  in  him;  it  proceeded  entirely 
from  his  propensity  to  blunder ;  that  whilst  he  was 
reproaching  me  for  introducing,  in  the  most  harmless 
manner,  the  name  of  one  female,  he  might  himself, 
at  the  same  instant,  introduce  two. 

I  am  represented,  alternately,  as  it  suits  Junius's 
purpose,  under  the  opposite  characters  of  a  plomny 
monkf  and  a  man  of  pqlitenesi  and  ffood-hwrnar.  I 
am  called  a  "solitary  monk,"  in  order  to  confirm  the 
notion  given  of  me  in  Mr.  Wilkes's  anonymous  para- 
graphs, that  I  never  laugh.  And  the  terms  of  polite- 
ness and  good-humor,  on  which  I  am  said  to  have 
lived  heretofore  with  the  young  lady,  are  intended 
to  confirm  other  paragraphs  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  in  which 
be  is  supposed  to  have  offended  me  by  refusing  his 
daughter.  Ridiculous !  Yet  I  cannot  deny  but  that 
Junius  has  proved  me  unmanly  and  ungenerous,  as 
dearly  as  he. has  shown  me  corrupt  and  vindictive: 
and  I  .will  tell  him  more ;  I  have  paid  the  present 
ministry  as  many  visits  and  compliments  as  ever  I 
paid  to  the  young  lady ;  and  shall  all  my  life  treat 
them  with  the  same  p'^liteness  and  good-humor. 

But  Junius  ''begs  i^o  to  believe,  that  he  measures 
the  integrity  of  men  by  their  conduct,  not  by  their 
professions."  Sure  this  Junius  must  imagine  his 
leaders  are  void  of  understanding  as  he  is  of  mo- 
desty !  Where  shall  we  find  the  standard  of  his  integ- 
,rity  ?  By  what  are  we  to  measure  the  conduct  of 
this  lurking  assassin  ?  And  he  says  this  to  me, 
whose  conduct,  wherever  I  could  personally  appear, 
has  been  as  direct,  and  open,  and  public,  as  my  words, 
I  have  not,  like  him,  concealed  myself  in  my  cham- 
ber, to  shoot  n^  arrows  out  of  the  window ;  nor  oon- 
tenied  myself  to  v^ew  the  battle  from  a&r ;  but  pub- 
licly mixed  in  the  engagement,  and  shared  the  dan- 
ger. To  whom  have  I.  like  him,  refused  my  name, 
upon  complaint  of  injury?  What  printer  have  I 
'dedired  to  conceal  me?  In  the  infinite  variety  of 
business  in  which  I  have  been  concerned,  where  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  be  faultless,  which  of  my  actions  can 
he  arraign  ?  To  what  danger  has  any  man  been  ex- 
posed, which  I  have  not  fhosd  ?  Information^  action^ 
imprisonment,  or  death  f  What  labor  have  I  refrised  ? 
What  expense  have  I  declined  ?  What  pleasure  have 
I  not  renounced?  But  Junius,  to  whom  no  conduct 
belongs,  "measures  the  integrity  of  men  by  their  con- 
duct, not  by  their  professions :"  himself,  all  the  while, 
being  nothing  but  professions,  and  those  too  anony- 
mous. The  politiod  ignorance,  or  wilful  falsehood, 
of  this  declaimer,  is  extreme.  His  own  former  let- 
ters Justify  both  my  conduct  and  those  whom  his 
last  letter  abuses:  for  the  public  measures  which 
Junius  has  been  all  along  defending,  were  ours  whom 
he  attacks ;  and  the  uniform  oppoeer  of  those  meas- 
ures has  been  Mr.  Wilkes,  whose  bad  actions  and  in- 
tentions he  endeavors  to  screen. 

Let  Junius  now,  if  he  pleases,  change  his  abuse, 
and  quitting  his  loose  hold  of  interest  and  revenge, 
accuse  me  of  vanity,  and  call  this  defense  boasting. 
I  own  I  have  pride  to  see  statues  decreed,  and  the 
highest  honors  conferred,  for  measures  and  actions 
which  all  men  have  approved;  whilst  those  who 
counselled  and  caused  them  are  execrated  and  in- 
sulted. The  darkness  in  which  Junius  thinks  him- 
self shrouded,  has  not  concealed  him ;  nor  the  arti- 
fice of  only  attacking  under  thatsignature  those  he  would 
pull  down,  whilst  be  recommends  hg  other  wags  those 
ke  would  have  promoted,  disguised  from  me  whose 


partisan  he  is.    When  Idrd  Ohatham  cm  fotg^Ya  ^m 
awkward  situation  in  which,  for  the  sake  of  the  pob- 
lic,  he  was  designedly  placed  by  the  thanks  to  hia 
Irom  the  city ;  and  when  Wilkes's  name  ceases  to  bt 
necessary  to  lord  Rockingham,  to  keep  up  a  dJHDoc 
against  the  persons  of  the  ministry,  without  oblig- 
ing the  difi'erent  fiictions,  now  in  opposition,  to  bind 
themselves  beforehand  to  some  certain  points,  and 
to  stipulate  some  precise  advantages  to  the  pnUie; 
then,  and  not  till  then,  may  those  whom  he  now 
abuses  expect  the  approbation  of  Junior  The  i^pr^ 
bation  of  the  public,  for  our  fiuthftil  attention  to 
their  interest,  by  endeavors  for  those  stipcJationii 
which  have  made  us  as  obnoxious  to  the  foctioiis  ia 
opposition  as  to  those  in  administratiofo,  is  no^  per- 
haps, to  be  expected  till  some  yeaishenoe;  when  the 
public  will  look  back,  and  see  how  shamefdllj  thi^ 
have  been  deluded,  and  by  what  larts  they  were  mads 
to  lose  the  golden  opportunity  of  preventhig  iriiat 
they  will  surely  experience, — a  change  of  ministea, 
without  a  material  change  of  measures,  and  without 
any  security  for  a  tottering  constitution.    Bat  what 
cares  Junius  for  the  security  of  the  ccmstita tion  ?    He 
has  now  unfolded  to  us  his  diabolical  principlea.    As  a 
public  man  he  must  ever  condemn  any  measme 
which  may  tend  accidentaUy  to  gratify  the  sover^ 
eign ;  and  Mr.  Wilkes  is  to  be  supported  and  as- 
sisted in  all  his  attempts  (no  matter  how  ridioaloas 
and  mischievous  his  prqjects)  as  Umg  om  he  ea»fi—a 
to  he  a  ikom  in  the  hinges  side  I    The  cause  of  the 
country,  it  seems,  in  the  opinion  of  Junius,  is  mere- 
ly to  vex  the  king;  and  any  rascal  is  to  be  sappoited 
in  any  roguery,  provided  he  can  only  therebj  plant 
a  th&m  in  the  king's  side,    This  is  the  very  extremity 
of  taction,  and  the  last  degree  of  politic&l  wicked- 
ness.   Because  lord  Chatham  has  been  ill-treated  bj 
the  king,  and  treacherously  betrayed  by  the  duke  of 
Grafton,  the  latter  is  to  be  '*the  pillow  on  whidb 
Junius  will  rest  his  resentments;"  and  the  public 
are  to  oppose  the  measures  of  government  from  mere 
motives  of  personal  enmity  to  the  sovereig:n !     These 
are  the  avowed  principles  of  the  man  who,  in  the 
same  letter,  says,  '*If  ever  he  should  be  oonvineed 
that  I  had  no  motive  but  to  destroy  Wilkes,  he  shall 
then  be  ready  to  do  justice  to  my  character,  and  to 
declare  to  the  world,  that  he  deqiises  me  somewhst 
less  t!\an  he  does  at  present!"    Had  I  ever  acted 
from  personal  affection  or  enmity  to  l£r.  Wilkes,  I 
should  Justly  be  despised :  but  what  does  he  deserve^ 
whose  avowed  motive  is  personal  enmity  to  the  sov- 
ereign?   The  contempt  which  I  should  otherwiss 
feel  for  the  absurdity  and  glaring  inoonsistancy  of 
Junius,  is  here  swallowed  up  in  my  abhorranoe  ef 
his  principles.    The  right  divine  and  saeredness  af 
kings  is  to  me  a  senseless  jargon.    It  waa  thought  a 
daring  expression  of  Oliver  CiromwelK  in  the  time  of 
Charles  the  First,  that,  if  he  found  himaelf  placed 
opx>06ite  to  the  king  in  battle,  he  would  disdiaige 
his  piece  into  his  bMom  as  soon  as  into  any  other 
man's.    I  leo  farther:  had  I  lived  in  tboae  days,  I 
would  not  have  waited  for  chance  to  give  me  an  op- 
portunity of  doing  my  duty ;  I  would  have  aooght 
him  through  the  ranks,  and,  without  the  least  per- 
sonal enmity,  have  discharged  my  piece  into  his 
bosom  rather  than  into  any  other  man^    The  hli^ 
whose  actions  justify  rebellion  to  his  government 
deserve  death  from  the  hand  of  every  snl^eci.    And 
should  such  a  time  arrive,  I  shall  be  as  free  to  act  as 
to  say ;  but,  till  then,  my  attachment  to  the  persai 
and  family  of  the  sovereign  shall  ever  be  found  mote 
zealous  and  sincere  than  that  of  his  flatterers   1 
would  offend  the  sovereign  with  as  much  reluetaoee 
as  the  parent:  but  if  the  happiness  and  secnxity  of 
the  whole  family  made  it  necesaiy,  so  iar,  and  ao 
farther,  I  would  offend  him  without  remorsa. 
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But  kt  m  consider  a  litftle  whither  these  princi- 
ples of  Juntas  would  lead  us.  Should  Mr.  Wilkes 
once  more  oomniiasion  Mr.  Thomss  Walpole  to  pro- 
care  fka  him  a  pension  ol'one  thousand  pounds,  upon 
the  Irish  establishment,  for  thirty  years,  he  must  be 
supported  in  the  demand  by  the  public,  because  it 
would  mortiiy  the  king ! 

Should  he  wish  to  see  lord  Rockingham  and  his 
friends  once  more  in  sdmiiiistrati<^  unclogged  by 
mif  stipulations  for  tlie  people,  that  he  might  again 
e^joy  a  pension  of  one  thousand  and  forty  pounds  a 
year,  yIx.,  from  the  first  lord  of  the  treasuiy,  5002. 
from  the  lords  of  Uie  treasuiy,  60L  each :  fn^m  the 
lords  of  trade,  40/.  each,  etc.,  the  public  must  give  up 
their  attention  to  points  of  national  benefit,  and 
assist  Mr.  Wilkes  in  his  attempti  because  it  would 
mortiiy  the  king ! 

Should  he  demand  the  goyemment  of  Panada,  or 
of  Jamaica,  or  the  embassy  to  Ck>nstantinople,  and, 
in  case  of  refusal,  threaten  to  write  them  down,  as  he 
had  before  served  another  administration,  in  a  year 
and  a  half,  he  must  be  supported  in  his  pretensions, 
and  upheld  in  his  insolence,  because  it  would  morti- 
fy the  king! 

Junius  may  choose  to  suppose  that  these  things 
cannot  happen !  But,  that  Ai^y  have  happened,  not- 
withstanding Mr.  Wilkes^  denial,  I  do  aver.  I  main- 
tain that  Mr.  Wilkes  did  commission  Mr.  Thomas 
Walpole  fo  solicit  for  him  a  pension  of  one  thousand 
pounclB,  on  the  Irish  establishment,  for  thirty  years ; 
with  which,  and  a  pardon,  he  declared  he  would  be 
satisdied :  and  that,  notwithstanding  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Onslow,  he  did  accept  a  clandestine,  precarious,  and 
eleemosynary  pension  from  the  Rockingham  admin- 
istration, which  they  paid  in  proportion  to,  and  out 
of  their  salaries;  and  so  entirely  was  it  ministerial, 
that,  as  any  of  them  went  out  of  the  ministry,  their 
names  were  scratched  out  of  the  list,  and  they  con- 
tributed no  longer.  I  say,  he  did  solicit  the  govern- 
ments, and  the  embassy,  and  threatened  their  refusal 
nearly  in  these  words:  "  It  cost  me  a  year  and  a  half 
to  write  down  the  last  administration ;  should  I  em- 
ploy as  much  time  upon  you,  very  few  of  you  would 
be  in  at  the  death."  When  these  threats  did  not  pre- 
vail, be  came  over  to  England  to  embarrass  them  by 
his  presence:  and  when  he  found  that  lord  Rocking- 
ham was  something  firmer  and  more  manly  than  he 
expected,  and  refused  to  be  bullied  into  wliat  he 
could  not  perform,  Mr.  Wilkes  declared,  that  he 
oould  not  leave  England  without  money;  and  the 
duke  of  Portland  and  lord  Rockingham  purchased 
his  absence  with  one  hundred  pounds  a-piece,  with 
which  he  returned  to  Paris.  And  for  the  truth  of 
wbat  I  here  advance,  I  appeal  to  the  duke  of 
Portland,  to  lord  Rockingham,  to  lord  John  Caven- 
dish, to  Mr.  Walpole,  etc.  I  i^^peal  to  the  hand- 
writing of  Mr.  Wilkes,  which  is  still  extant 

Should  Mr.  Wilkes  afterwards  (failing  in  this 
wholesale  trade)  choose  to  dole  out  his  popularity  by 
the  pound,  and  expose  the  city  officers  to  sale  to  his 
brother,  his  attorney,  etc.  Junius  will  tell  us  it  is 
only  an  ambition  that  he  has  to  make  them  chamber- 
lain, town  cl^k,  etc,  and  he  must  not  be  opposed  in 
Ihus  robbing  the  sncient  citizens  of  their  birthright, 
because  any  defeat  of  Mr.  Wilkes  would  gratify  the 
king! 

Should  he,  after  consuming  the  whole  of  his  own 
fortune  and  that  of  his  wife,  and  incurring  a  debt  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  merely  b^  his  own  private 
extravagance,  without  a  single  service  or  exertion  all 
this  time  for  the  public,  whilst  his  estate  remained; 
■hould  he,  at  length,  being  undone,  commence 
patriot;  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  illegally  perse- 
ented,  and,  in  consideration  of  that  ille^lity,  be 
ttsonsed  by  a  lew  gentlemen  of  the  purest  public 


principles:  should  his  debts,  though  none^f  theu 
were  contracted  for  the  public,  and  all  his  othei 
encumbrances,  be  discharged ;  should  he  be  offered 
600^.  or  IQOOL  a  year  to  make  him  independent  foi 
the  future ;  and  should  he,  after  all,  instead  of  grati- 
tude for  these  services,  insolently  forbid  his  beneiac- 
tors  to  bestow  their  own  money  upon  any  other 
object  but  himself,  and  revile  them  for  setting  any 
bounds  to  their  supplies;  Junius  (who,  any  more 
than  lord  Chatham,  never  contributed  one  far- 
thing to  these  enormous  expenses)  will  tdl  them, 
that  if  the^  think  of  converting  the  supplies  of  Mr. 
Wilkes's  private  extravagance  to  the  support  of  pub- 
lic measures,  they  are  as  great  fools  as  my  grand- 
mother; and  that  Mr.  Wilkes  ought  to  hold  the 
strings  of  their  purses,  as  long  as  he  continues  to  be  a 
thorn  in  the  king's  side! 

Upon  these  principles  I  never  have  acted,  and  I 
never  vrill  act.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  less  disLonor- 
able  to  be  the  creature  of  a  court,  than  the  tool  of  a 
fiiction.  X  wUl  not  be  either.  I  understand  the  two 
great  leaders  of  opposition  to  be  lord  Rockingham 
and  lord  Chatham ;  under  one  of  whose  banners  aU 
the  opposing  members  of  both  houses,  who  desire  to 
get  places,  enlist  I  can  place  no  confidence  in  either 
of  them,  or  in  any  others,  unless  they  will  now 
^i^S^^  whilst  they  are  <m^,  to  grant  certain  essential 
advantages  for  the  security  of  the  public  when  they 
shall  be  in  administration.  These  points  they  reibss 
to  stipulate,  because  they  are  fearful  lest  they  shu  ild 
prevent  any  future  overtures  from  the  court.  Tp 
force  them  to  these  stipulations  has  been  the  uniform 
endeavor  of  Mr.  Sawbridge,  Mr.  Townshend,  Mr. 
Oliver,  etc,  and  therefore  they  are  abused  by  Junius. 
I  know  no  reason,  but  my  zeal  and  industry  in  the 
same  cause,  that  should  entitle  me  to  the  honor  ol 
being  ranked  by  his  abuse  with  persons  of  their  for* 
tune  and  station.  It  is  a  duty  I  owe  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Mr.  Beckford,  to  say,  that  he  ha<i  no  other 
aim  than  this,  when  he  provided  that  sumptuous 
entertainment  at  the  Mansion  House,  for  the  mem- 
bers of  both  houses  in  opposition.  At  that  time,  he 
drew  up  the  heads  oi  an  engagement.,  which  he  ^ve 
to  me,  with  a  request  that  I  would  couch  it  in  terms 
so  cautious  and  precise,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  future 
quibble  and  evasion ;  but  to  oblige  them  either  to 
fulfil  the  intent  of  the  obligation,  or  to  sign  their 
own  iniamy,  and  leave  it  on  record;  and  this  engage- 
ment he  was  determined  to  propose  to  them  at  uie 
Mansion  House,  that  either  by  their  refusal  they 
might  forfeit  the  confidence  of  the  public,  or,  by  the 
engagement,  lay  a  foundation  for  confidence. 

When  they  were  informed  of  the  intention,  lord  ' 
Rockingham  and  his  friends  flatly  refused  any  en- 
gagement; and  Mr.  Beckford  as  flatly  swore,  they 
should  then "'  eat  none  of  his  broth ;"  and  he  was  de- 
termined to  put  off  the  entertainment ;  but  Mr. 
Beckford  was  prevailed  upon  by  *  *  *  to  in- 
dulge them  in  the  ridiculous  parade  of  a  popular 
procession  through  the  city,  and  to  give  them  the 
foolish  pleasure  of  an  imaginary  consequence,  for  the 
real  benefit  only  of  the  cooks  and  purveyors. 

It  was  the  same  motive  which  dictated  the  thanks 
of  the  city  to  lord  Chatham ;  which  were  expresseu 
to  be  given  for  his  declaration  in  fovor  of  short  par- 
liaments^ in  order  thereby  to  fix  lord  Chatham,  at 
least,  to  that  one  constitutional  reme^,  without 
which  all  others  can  afford  no  security.  The  embar- 
rassment, no  doubtjWas  cruel.  He  had  his  choice, 
either  to  offend  the  Kockingham  party,  who  declarea 
formally  against  short  parliaments,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  whose  numbers  in  both  houses  he  must 
expect  again  to  be  minister,  or  to  give  up  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public,  fh>m  whom,  finally,  all  real  con- 
sequence must  proceed.    Lord  Chatham  chose  the 
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latter ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say,  that,  by  his  answer 
to  those  thanks,  he  has  given  up  the  people  without 
gaining  the  friendship  or  cordial  assistance  of  the 
Rockingham  faction,  whose  little  politics  are  confined 
to  the  making  of  matches,  and  extending  their  family 
connections ;  and  who  think  they  gain  more  by  pro- 
curing one  additional  vote  to  their  party  in  the  house 
of  commons,  than  by  adding  their  languid  property, 
and  feeble  character,  to  the  abilities  of  a  Chatham, 
or  the  confidence  of  a  public. 

Whatever  may  be  the  event  of  the  present  wretched 
state  of  politics  in  this  country,  the  principles  of 
Junius  will  suit  no  form  of  government.  They  are 
not  to  be  tolerated  under  any  constitution.  Personal 
enmity  \a  a  motive  fit  only  for  the  devil.  Whoever, 
or  whatever  i&  sovereign,  demands  the  respect  and 
Support  of  the  people.  The  union  is  formed  for  their 
happiness,  which  cannot  be  had  without  mutual  re- 
spect ;  and  he  counsels  maliciously  who  would  per- 
suade either  to  a  wanton  breach  of  it.  When  it  is 
banished  by  either  party,  and  when  every  method 
has  been  tried  in  vain  to  restore  it,  there  is  no  remedy 
but  a  divorce ;  but  even  then  he  must  have  a  hard 
and  a  wicked  heart  indeed,  who  punishes  the  greatest 
Criminal  merely  for  the  sake  of  tJie  punishment ;  and 
who  does  not  let  fall  a  tear  for  every  drop  of  blood 
that  is  shed  in  a  public  struggle,  however  just  the 
quarrel. 

JOHN  HORNE. 


LETTER  LIIL 

To  THS  PBurrBB  or  thx  Public  Anf  brtisbr. 

SIB,  AuflTUSt  1^,  1771. 

I  ought  to  make  an  apology  to  the  duke  of 
Grafton,  for  suffering  any  part  of  my  attention  to  be 
diverted  from  his  grace  to  Mr.  Home.  I  am  not 
«  justified  by  the  similarity  of  their  dispositions.  Pri- 
vate vices,  however  detestable,  have  not  dignity  suffi- 
cient to  attract  the  censure  of  the  press,  unless  they 
are  united  with  the  power  of  doing  some  signal  mis- 
chief to  the  community.  Mr.  Home's  situation  does 
not  correspond  with  his  intentions.  In  my  opinion, 
(which  I  know  will  be  attributed  to  my  usual  vanity 
and  presnnfption)  his  letter  to  me  does  not  de- 
serve an  answer.  But  I  understand  that  the  public 
are  not  satisfied  with  my  silence ;  that  an  answer  is 
expected  from  me :  and  that  if  I  persist  in  refusing 
to  plead,  it  will  be  taken  for  conviction.  I  should 
be  inconsistent  with  the  principles  I  profess,  if  I  de- 
clined an  appeal  to  the  good  sense  of  the  people,  or 
did  not  willingly  submit  myself  to  the  jud^gment  of 
my  peers. 

If  any  coarse  expressions  have  escaped  me,  I  am 
ready  to  agree  that  they  are  unfit  for  Junius  to  make 
use  of;  but  I  see  no  reason  to  admit  that  they  have 
been  improperly  applied.* 

Mr.  Home,  it  seems,  is  unable  to  comprehend  how 
*n  extreme  want  of  conduct  and  discretion  can  con- 
sist with  the  abilities  I  have  allowed  him ;  nor  can 
^  conceive  that  a  very  honest  man,  with  a  very  good 
uhderstanding,  may  be  deceived  by  a  knave.  His 
knowledge  of  human  nature  must  bo  limited  indeed. 
Had  he  never  mixed  with  the  world,  one  would  have 
thought  that  even  his  books  might  have  taught  him 
better — Did  he  hear  lord  Mansfield  when  he  defended 
his  doctrine  concerning  libels  ?  Or  when  he  stated 
the  law  in  prosecutions  for  criminal  conversation  ? 
Or  when  he  delivered  his  reasons  for  calling  the 
house  of  lords  together  to  receive  a  copy  of  his 
charge  to  the  jury  in  Woodfall's  trial  ?  Had  he  been 
present  upon  any  of  these  occasions,  he  would  have 
seen  how  possible  it  is  for  a  man  of  the  first  talents 
to  confound  himself  in  absurdities,  which  would  dis- 
grace the  lips  of  an  idiot.    Perhaps  the  example 


might  have  taught  him  not  to  value  his  own  under- 
standing so  highly.  Lord  Lyttleton's  integrity  and 
judgment  are  unquestionable;  yet  be  is  known  u> 
admire  that  cunning  Scotchman,  and  verily  beUevea 
him  an  honest  man.  I  sp^ik  to  £m^,  with  which  all 
of  us  are  conversant  I  speak  to  men,  and  to  Uieir 
experience ;  and  will  not  descend  to  answer  the  little 
sneering  sophistries  of  a  collegian.  Distinguished 
talents  are  not  necessarily  connected  with  discictioiL 
If  there  be  any  thing  remarkable  in  the  charaoler  of 
Mr.  Home,  it  is,  that  extreme  want  of  jncgnMBt 
should  be  united  with  his  very  moderate  capacity.— 
Yet  I  have  not  fozgotten  the  acknowledgment  I  node 
him ;  he  owes  it  to  my  bounty :  and  though  his  let* 
ter  has  lowered  him  in  my  opinion,  I  acorn  to  retract 
the  charitable  donation* 

I  said  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  Mr.  Horae  to 
write  directly  in  defense  of  a  ministerial  meaouie, 
and  not  to  be  detected,  and  even  that  difficulty  I  con- 
fined to  his  particular  situation.  He  changes  the 
terms  of  the  proposition,  and  supposes  me  to  assert, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  man  to  write  lor 
the  newspapers,  and  not  be  discovered. 

He  repeatedly  affirms,  or  intimates  at  least,  that 
he  knows  the  author  of  these  letters.  With  what 
color  of  truth,  then,  can  lie  pretend,  ^  That  I  am  no 
where  to  be  encountered  but  in  a  newspaper?"  I 
shall  leave  him  to  his  suspicions.  It  is  not  neoessaiy 
that  I  should  confide  in  the  honor  and  discretioD  oif 
a  man,  who  already  seems  to  hate  me  with  as  much 
rancor  as  if  I  had  formerly  been  his  friend.  But  be 
asserts,  that  he  has  traced  me  through  a  variety  of 
signatures.  To  make  the  discovery  of  any  impor- 
tance to  his  purpose,  he  should  have  proved,  either 
that  the  fictitious  character  of  Junius  has  not  been 
consistently  supported,  or  that  the  author  has  main- 
tained different  principles  under  different  sfgnatnrcsL 
I  cannot  recall  to  my  memory  the  numberless  trifles 
I  have  written ;  but  I  rely  upon  the  consciousness  of 
my  own  integrity,  and  defy  him  to  fix  any  coloraUo 
charge  of  inconsistency  upon  msi 

I  am  not  bound  to  assign  the  secret  motives  of  bis 
apparent  hatred  of  Mr.  Wilkes :  nor  does  it  follow 
that  I  may  not  judge  fiiirly  of  his  conduct,  though  it 
were  tme  that  I  had  no  candMci  of  mjr  ova.  Mr. 
Home  enlarges  with  rapture  upon  the  importance  of 
his  services;  the  dreadful  battles  which  he  mii^t 
have  been  engaged  in,  and  the  dangers  he  has  fnwaip^ 
In  snpport  of  tiie  formidable  description  he  quotes 
verses  without  mercy.  The  gentleman  deals  In  fic- 
tion, and  naturally  appeals  to  the  evidence  of  tbe 
poets.  Taking  him  at  his  word,  he  cannot  hot  ad- 
mit the  superiority  of  Mr.  Wilkes  in  this  line  of  aer- 
vice.  On  one  side,  we  see  nothing  but  imaginary 
distress ;  on  the  other,  we  see  real  prosecutions ;  real 
penalties ;  real  imprisonments ;  life  repeatedl j  haa- 
arded ;  and,  at  one  moment,  almost  the  certainty  of 
death.  Thanks  are  undoubtedly  due  to  every  man 
who  does  his  duty  in  the  engagement,  but  it  is  the 
wounded  soldier  who  deserves  the  reward. 

I  did  not  mean  to  deny,  that  Mr.  Home  had  been 
an  active  partisan.  It  would  defeat  my  own  pur- 
pose not  to  allow  him  a  degree  of  merit  whi^  ag^ 
^avates  his  guilt.  The  very  chaige  **  of  contribntinf^ 
his  utmost  efforts  to  support  a  ministerial  measare,* 
implies  an  acknowledgment  of  his  former  serriees^ 
If  he  had  not  once  been  distinguished  by  his  apparent 
zeal  in  defense  of  the  common  cause,  he  could  not 
now  be  distinguished  by  deserting  it.  As  for  myae]£| 
it  is  no  longer  a  question,  **  Whether  I  shall  mix  with 
the  throng,  and  take  a  single  share  in  the  daai^er."* 
Whenever  Junius  appears,  he  must  encounter  a  hosft 
of  enemies.  But  is  there  no  honorable  way  to  aerva 
the  public,  without  engaging  in  personal  qnarrelB 
with  insignificant  individuate,  or  sahmitting  to  Iks 
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dralclgeTy  ^^  canTassing  Totm  for  an  election?  Is 
there  no  merit  in  dedicating  my  life  to  the  informa- 
tion of  my  fellow-subjects  ?  What  public  question 
have  I  declined  ?  What  villain  have  I  spared  ?  Is 
there  no  labor  in  the  composition  of  these  letters  ? 
Mr.  Home,  I  fear  is  partial  to  me,  and  measures  the 
fiusility  of  my  writings  by  the  fluency  of  his  own. 

He  talks  to  us  in  high  terms  of  the  gallant  feats  he 
would  have  performed  if  he  had  lived  in  the  last 
centary.  The  unhappy  Charles  could  hardly  have 
escaped  him.  But  living  princes  have  a  claim  to  his 
atta^ment  and  respect.  Upon  these  terms,  there  is 
no  danger  in  being  a  patriot.  If  he  means  any  thing 
mora  than  a  pompous  rhapsody,  let  us  try  how  well 
his  argument  holds  together.  I  presume  he  is  not 
yet  so  much  a  courtier  as  to  affirm  that  the  constitu- 
tion has  not  been  grossly  and  daringly  violated  under 
the  present  reign.  He  will  not  say,  that  the  laws 
have  not  been  shamefully  broken  or  perverted ;  that 
the  rights  of  the  subject  have  not  been  invaded ;  or, 
that  redrass  has  not  been  repeatedly  solicited  and  re- 
fused. Grievances,  like  these,  were  the  foundation 
of  tJhe  rebellion  in  the  last  century;  and,  if  I  under- 
stand Mr.  Home,  they  would,  at  that  period,  have 
justified  him,  to  his  own  mind,  in  deliberately  at- 
tacking the  life  of  his  sovereign.  I  shall  not  ask  him, 
to  what  political  constitution  this  doctrine  can  be 
reconciled :  but,  at  least,  it  is  incumbent  upon  him 
to  show,  that  the  present  kiug  has  better  excuses 
than  Charles  liie  First,  for  the  errors  of  his  govern- 
ment. He  ought  to  demonstrate  to  us,  that  the  con- 
stitution was  better  understood  a  hundred  years  ago, 
than  it  is  at  present ;  that  the  legal  rights  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  limits  of  the  prerogative,  were  more 
accurately  defined,  and  more  clearly  comprehended. 
If  propositions  like  these  cannot  be  iairly  maintained 
I  do  not  see  how  he  can  reconcile  it  to  his  conscience, 
not  to  act  immediately  with  the  same  freedom  with 
which  he  si>eaks.  I  reverence  the  character  of  Charles 
the  First  as  little  as  Mr.  Home ;  but  I  will  not  insult 
his  misfortunes  by  a  comparison  that  would  degrade 
him. 

It  is  worth  observing,  by  what  gentle  degrees  the 
forious,  persecuting  zeal  of  Mr.  Home  has  softened 
into  moderation.  Men  and  measures  were  yesterday 
his  object.  What  pains  did  he  once  take  to  bring 
that  great  state  criminal  JiPQuirk  to  execution!  To- 
day he  confines  himself  to  measures  only ;  no  penal 
example  is  to  be  left  to  the  successors  of  the  duke  of 
-Grafton.  To-morrow,  I  presume,  both  men  and  meas- 
ures wiU  be  forgiven.  The  flaming  patriot,  who  so 
lately  scorched  us  in  the  meridian,  sinks  temperately 
to  the  west,  and  is  hardly  felt  as  he  descends. 

I  comprehend  the  policy  of  endeavoring  to  commu- 
nicate to  Mr.  Oliver  and  Mr.  Sawbridge  a  share  in  the 
reproaches  with  which  he  supposes  me  to  have  loaded 
him.  My  memory  fails  me,  if  I  have  mentioned  their 
lumes  with  disrespect ;  unless  it  be  reproachful  to 
acknowledge  a  sincere  respect  for  the  character  of  Mr. 
Sawbridge,  and  not  to  have  questioned  the  innocence 
of  Mr.  Oliver's  intentions. 

It  seems  I  am  a  partisan  of  the  great  leader  of  the 
opposition.  If  the  charge  had  been  a  reproach,  it 
should  have  been  better  supported.  I  did  not  intend 
to  make  a  public  declaration  of  the  respect  I  bear 
lord  Chatham ;  I  well  knew  what  unworthy  conclu- 
sions would  be  drawn  from  it.  But  I  am  called  upon 
tp  deliver  my  opinion ;  and  surely  it  is  not  in  the 
little  sneering  censure  of  Mr.  Home  to  deter  me  from 
doing  signal  justice  to  a  man,  who,  I  confess,  has 
grown  upon  my  esteem.  As  for  the  common  sordid 
^ews  of  avarice,  or  any  purpose  of  vulgar  ambition, 
I  question  whether  the  applause  of  Junius  would  be 
of  service  to  lord  Chatham.  My  vote  will  hardly  re- 
OQouneiid  lum  to  an  increase  of  his  pension,  or  to  a 


seat  in  the  cabinet.  But,  if  his  ambition  be  upon  a 
level  with  his  understanding,  if  he  judges  of  what  is 
truly  honorable  for  himself,  with  the  same  superior 
genius  which  animates  and  directs  him  to  eloquence 
in  debate,  to  wisdom  in  decision,  even  the  pen  of  Jo- 
nius  shall  contribute  to  reward  him.  Recorded  hon* 
ors.  shall  gather  round  his  monument,  and  thicken 
over  him.  It  is  a  solid  fabric,  and  will  support  tho 
laurels  that  adom  it.  I  anK  not  conversant  in  the 
language  of  pan^^ric.  These  praises  are  extorted 
from  me ;  but  thej  will  wear  well,  for  they  have  been 
dearly  earned. 

My  detestation  of  the  duke  of  Grafton  is  not  founded 
upon  his  treachery  to  any  individual ;  though  I  am 
willing  enough  to  suppose,  that,  in  public  aflfairs,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  desert  or  betray  lord  Chat- 
ham, without  doing  an  essential  injury  to  this  country. 
My  abhorrence  of  the  duke  arises  from  an  intinu^te 
knowledge  of  his  character,  and  from  a  thorough  con- 
viction that  his  baseness  has  been  the  cause  of  greater 
mischief  to  Englaiid,  than  even  the  unfortunate  am* 
bition  of  lord  Bute. 

The  shortening  the  duration  of  parliaments  is  a 
subject  on  which  Mr.  Home  cannot  enlarge  too  warmly, 
nor  will  I  question  his  sincerity.  If  I  did  not  profess 
the  same  sentiments,  I  should  be  shamefully  incon^ 
sistent  with  myself.  It  is  unnecessary  to  bind  lord 
Chatham  by  the  written  formality  of  an  engagement. 
He  has  publicly  declared  himself  a  convert  to  trien- 
nial parliaments  ;  and  though  I  have  long  been  con- 
vinced, that  this  is  the  only  possible  resource  we 
have  left  to  preserve  the  substantial  freedom  of  tho 
constitution,  I  do  not  think  we  have  a  right  to  deter- 
mine against  the  integrity  of  lord  Rockingham  or  his 
friends.  Other  measures  may  undoubtedly  be  suiJ' 
ported  in  argument,  as  better  adapted  to  the  disorder, 
or  more  likely  to  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Home  is  well  assured  that  I  never  was  tho 
champion  of  Mr.  Wilkes.  But  though  I  am  not 
obliged  to  answer  for  the  firmness  of  his  future  ad-* 
herence  to  the  principles  he  professes,  I  have  no  rea* 
son  to  presume  Uiat  he  will  hereafter  disgrace  them. 
As  for  all  those  imaginary  cases  which  Mr.  Home  so 
petulantly  urges  against  me,  I  have  one  plain  honest 
answer  to  make  him.  Whenever  Mr.  Wilkes  shall 
be  convicted  of  soliciting  a  pension,  an  embassy,  or  a 
government,  he  must  depart  from  that  situation,  and 
renounce  that  character,  which  he  assumes  at  present, 
and  which,  in  my  opinion,  entitles  him  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  public.  By  the  same  act,  and  at  the  same 
moment,  he  will  forfeit  his  'power  of  mortifying  the 
king :  and  though  he  can  never  be  a  favorite  at  St. 
James's,  his  baseness  may  administer  a  solid  satisfao* 
tion  to  the  royal  fhind.  The  man  I  speak  of  has  not 
a  heart  to  feel  for  the  frailties  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
It  is  their  virtues  that  afflict,  it  is  their  vices  that 
console  him. 

I  give  every  possible  advantage  to  Mr.  Home,  when 
I  take  the  facts  he  refers  to  for  granted.  That  they 
are  the  produce  of  his  invention,  seems  highly  prob- 
able, that  they  are  exaggerated,  I  have  no  doubt 
At  the  worst,  what  do  they  amount  to  ?  but  that  Mr. 
Wilkes,  who  never  was  thought  of  as  a  perfect  ^ttem 
of  morality,  has  not  been  at  all  times  proof  against 
the  extremity  of  distress.  How  shameful  is  it  in  a 
man  who  has  lived  in-  friendship  with  him,  to  rs> 
proach  him  with  fhilings  too  naturally  connected 
with  despair?  Is  no  allowance  to  be  made  for  ban- 
ishment and  ruin?  Does  a  two  years'  imprisonmnent 
make  no  atonement  for  his  crimes?  The  resentment 
of  a  priest  is  implacable :  no  sufferings  can  soften,  no 
penitence  can  appease  him.  Yet  he  himself,  I  think* 
upon  his  own  system,  has  a  multitude  of  political 
offenses  to  atone  for.  I  will  not  insist  upon  the 
nauseous  detail  with  which  he  so  long  disgusted  tha 
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pablic ;  he  seems  to  be'  ashamed  of  it  Bnt  what  ez- 
cuae  will  he  make  to  the  friends  of  the  constitution, 
for  laboring  to  promote  this  consummately  bad  man 
to  a  station  of  the  highest  national  trust  and  import- 
ance? Upon  what  lK»norable  motives  did  he  recom- 
mend him  to  the  livery  of  London  for  their  represen- 
tative; to  the  ward  of  Farringdon  for  their  alder- 
man ;  to  the  county  of  Middlesex  for  their  knight  ? 
Will  he  affirm,  that,  at  that  time,  he  was  ignorant  of 
If  r.  Wilkes'b  solicitations  to  the  minisCiy  ?  That  he 
should  say  so,  is,  indeed,  very  necessary  for  his  own 

1'nstification ;  but  where  will  he  find  credulity  to  be- 
ievehim? 

In  what  school  this  gentleman  learned  his  ethics, 
I  know  not.  His  logic  seems  to  have  been  studied 
luider  Mr.  Dyson.  That  miserable  pamphleteer,  by 
dividing  the  only  precedent  in  point,  and  taking  as 
much  ot  it  as  suited  his  purpose,  had  reduced  his 
ugument  upon  the  Middlesex  election  to  something 
like  the  shape  of  a  syllogism.  Mr.  Home  has  con- 
ducted himself  with  the  same  ingenuity  and  candor. 
I  had  affirmed,  that  Mr.  Wilkes  would  preserve  the 
public  favor,  "  as  long  as  he  stood  forth  against  amin- 
iBtry  and  parliament,  who  were  doing  every  thing 
they  oould  to  enslave  the  country,  and  as  long  as  he 
was  a  thorn  in  the  king's  side.*^  Yet,  ftom  the  exult- 
ing triumph  of  Mr.  Home's  reply,  one  would  think 
that  I  had  rested  my  expectation  that  Mr.  Wilkes 
would  be  supported  by  the  public,  upon  the  single 
eondition  of  his  mortifying  the  king.  This  may  be 
logic  at  Cambridge,  or  at  the  tieasury ;  but,  among 
xien  of  sense  and  honor,  it  is  folly  or  villany  in  the 
extieme. 

I  see  the  pitifVil  advrjitage  he  has  taken  of  a  single 
unguarded  expression,  in  a  letter  not  intended  for 
the  public  Yet  it  is  only  the  expremion  that  is  un- 
guarded. I  adhere  to  the  true  meaning  of  that  mem- 
ber of  the  sentence,  taken  separately  as  he  takes  it ; 
and  now,  upon  the  ooolest  deliberation,  re-assert, 
that,  for  the  purpo^  I  referred  to,  it  may  be  highly 
meritorious  to  the  public,  to  wound  the  personal  feel- 
ings of  the  sovereign.  It  is  not  a  general  proposition, 
Bor  ia  it  genersdly  implied  to  the  chief  maeis- 
ttate  of  tbiSy  or  any  other  constitution.  Brir.  Home 
knows,  as  well  as  I  do,  that  the  best  of  princes  is  not 
displeased  with  the  abuse  which  he  sees  thrown  upon 
his  ostensible  minlBters.  It,makes  them,  I  presume, 
more  properly  the  objects  of  his  royal  compassion. 
Neither  does  it  escape  his  sagacity,  that  the  lower 
they  are  degraded  in  the  public  esteem,  the  more  sub- 
miflBively  they  must  depAid  upon  his  favor  for  pro- 
tection. This  I  affirm,  upon  the  most  solemn  con- 
▼ielion  and  the  most  certain  knowledge,  is  a  leading 
maxim  in  the  policy  of  the  closet.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  pursue  the  argument  any  farther.  ^ 

Mr.  Home  is  now  a  very  loyal  subject  *He  laments 
the  wretched  state  of  politics  in  this  country ;  and 
sees,  in  a  new  light,  the  weakness  and  folly  of  the 
opposition.  **  Whoever,  or  whatever,  is  sovereign,  de- 
mands the  respect  and  support  of  the  people :  ''*  it 
was  not  so  **  when  Nero  fiddled  while  Rome  was 
burning."  Onr  gracious  sovereign  has  had  wonder- 
fill  sucossB  in  creating  new  attachments  to  his  person 
and  family.  He  owes  it,  I  presume,  to  the  regular 
system  he  has  pursued  in  the  mystery  of  eonverrion. 
He  began  with  an  experiment  upon  the  Scotch,  and 
concludes  with  converting  Mr.  Home.  What  a  pity 
it  is,  that  the  Jews  should  be  condemned  by  Provi- 
dence io  wait  for  a  Messiah  of  their  own ! 

The  priesthood  are  accused  of  misinterpreting  the 
Scriptures.  Mr.  Home  has  improved  upon  his  pro- 
fession. Hb  alters  the  text,  and  creates  a  refotable 
doctrine  of  his  own.    Such  artifices  cannot  long  de- 

*  The  very  soliloquy  of  lord  Suffolk  before  be  passed 
tbeHubiodta.  ^^  • 


luide  the  understanding  of  the  people^  and,  vritlMil 
meaning  an  indecent  comparison,  I  may  TeBtiiie  Is 
foretell,  that  the  Bible  and  Janins  wiUbt^read,  wha 
the  commentaries  of  the  Jesuits  are  forgotten. 
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LETTER  LIV. 

To  TBM  PRIBTBB  or  TBB  PUBLXO 


August  SI,  rni. 

The  enemies  of  the  people  having  now  nothing 
better  to  object  to  my  friend  Junius,  are,  at  last, 
obliged  to  quit  his  politics,  and  to  rail  at  him  far 
crimes  he  is  not  guilty  of.  His  vanity  and  impiccy 
are  now  the  perpetuai  topics  of  their  abaacL  I  ds 
not  mean  to  lessen  the  force  of  such  chai^gea,  snppe^ 
ing  they  were  trae,  but  to  show  that  thej  are  not 
founded.  If  I  admitted  the  premises,  I  athoald  readify 
agree  in  all  the  consequences  dmwn  from  them. 
Vauity,  indeed,  is  a  venial  error,  for  it  usually  eairics 
its  own  punishment  with  it ;  but  if  I  thouf^t  Juniai 
capable  of  uttering  a  disresjiectful  word  of  the  relig- 
ion of  his  country,  I  should  be  the  first  to  renounce 
and  give  him  up  to  the  public  contempt  and  indigna- 
tion. As  a  man,  I  am  satisfied  that  he  ia  a  ChristiaB, 
upon  the  most  sincere  conviction :  as  a  writer,  he 
would  be  grossly  inconsistent  with  his  political 
principles,  if  he  dared  to  attack  a  religion,  eataUnhed 
by  those  laws,  which  it  seems  to  be  the  purpose  of 
his  life  to  defend.  Now  for  the  prooft.  Junius  is 
accused  of  an  impious  allusion  to  the  holy  sacrament, 
where  he  says,  that,  ^  if  lord  Weymouth  be  denied 
the  cup,  there  would  be  no  keeping  him  within  the 
pale  of  the  ministry."  Now,  sir,  I  affirm,  that  this 
passage  refers  entirely  to  a  ceremonial  in  the  Boman 
Catholic  church,  which  denies  the  cup  to  the  laity. 
It  has  no  manner  of  relation  to  the  protestant  cieed ; 
and  is  in  this  country  as  fhir  an  object  of  ridicule  as 
trnnsiuh9lantiaHon^  or  any  other  pairt  of  lord  Petet^ 
History,  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

But  Junius  is  cbai:ged  with  equal  vanl^  and  im- 
piety, in  comparing  his  writings  to  the  Holy  Scriptuzea. 
The  formal  protest  he  makes  against  any  such  com- 
parison avails  him  nothing.  It  becomes  neoeasaiy 
then  to  show  that  the  charge  destroys  itsei£  If  he  be 
vain,  he  cannot  be  impious. 

A  vain  uian  does  not  usually  compare  himself  to  ao 
object  which  it  is  his  design  to  undervaloe.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  be  impious,  he  cannot  be  vain ;  fcr 
his  impiety,  if  any,  must  consist  in  his  endeaToring 
to  degrade  the  Holy  Scriptures,  by  a  comparison  with 
his  own  contemptible  writing^.  This  would  be  folly, 
indeed,  of  the  grossest  nature ;  but  where  lies  the 
vanity?  I  shall  now  be  told, "  Sir,  what  yon  say  Is 
plausible  enough ;  but  still  yon  must  allow,  Ubix  it 
is  shamefhlly  impudent  in  Junius  to  tell  ns  that  his 
works  will  live  as  long  as  the  Bible."  My  answer  w^ 
Affreed:  but  first  prove  that  he  has  said  so.  IjOfok  at 
his  words,  and  you  will  find  that  the  utmost  he  ex- 
pects is,  that  the  Bible  and  Junius  will  snrviTe  ^btt 
commentaries  of  the  Jesuits ;  which  may  prove  trae 
in  a  fortnight.  The  most  malignant  sagacity  cannet 
show  that  his  works  are,  t»  his  opinion^  to  lire  aa  kng 
as  the  Bible.  Suppose  I  were  to  foretell,  that  Jack 
and  Tom  vrould  survive  Harry,  does  it  follow  that 
Jack  must  live  as  long  as  Tom  ?  I  would  only  fUus- 
trate  my  meaning,  and  protest  against  the  least  idea 
of  profiineness. 

Yet  this  is  the  way  in  which  Junius  is  nsoally 
answered,  arraigned,  and  convicted.  These  eaadid 
critics  never  remember  anything  he  says  in  honor  ef 
our  holy  religion :  thou^  it  is  true  that  one  of  his 
leading  arguments  is  made  to  rest "  upon  the  inter- 
nal ovktenee,  wfaidi  the  pvrcat  of  all  rsliisions 
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witbit"  I  quote  his  words;  and  eonchide  from 
them,  that  he  is  a  true  and  hearty  christian,  in  sub- 
stance, not  in  ceremony ;  though  possibly  he  may  not 
agree  with  my  reverend  lords  the  bishops,  or  with 
the  head  of  the  church,  "  that  prayers  are  morality, 
or  that  kneeling  is  religion." 

PHILO  JXJNIUa 


LETTER  LV. 

RiOM  TKB  Bkv.  Mb.  Hormb  to  Juifius. 

August  17, 1771. 

I  congratulate  you,  sir,  on  the  recovery  of  your 
wonted  style,  though  it  has  cost  you  a  fortnight  I 
eompassionate  your  labor  in  the  compobition  of  your 
letters,  and  will  communicate  to  you  the  secret  of 
my  fluency.  Truth  needs  no  ornament ;  and  in  my 
opinion,  what  she  borrows  of  the  pencil  is  deformity. 

You  brought  a  positive  charge  against  me  of  cor- 
ruption. I  denied  the  diarge,  and  called  for  your 
prooft.  Tou  replied  with  abuse,  and  re-asserted  your 
ehatge.  I  called  again  for  proofs.  Yon  reply  again 
with  abuse  only,  and  drop  your  accusation.  In  your 
fortnight's  letter,  there  is  not  one  word  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  my  corruption. 

I  have  no  more  to  say,  but  to  return  thanks  to  you 
for  your  condescension,  and  to  a  gratefXil  public,  and 
kmeai  ministry,  for  all  the  favors  they  have  conferred 
upon  me.  The  two  latter,  I  am  sure,  will  never  re- 
foatt  me  any  grace  I  shall  solicit :  and  since  you  have 
been  pleased  to  acknowledge,  that  yon  told  a  deliber- 
ate lie  in  Uiy  fkvor,  out  of  bounty,  and  as  a  charitable 
donation,  why  may  I  not  expect  that  you  will  heie- 
iiler  (if  you  do  not  forget  you  ever  mentioned  my 
name  with  diarespect)  make  the  same  acknowledg- 
ment for  what  you  have  said  to  my  prqjudioe?  This 
teoond  recantation  will  perhaps,  be  more  abhorent 
fmoL  your  disposition;  but  should  you  decline  it, 
you  will  only  afford  one  more  instance,  how  much 
easier  it  is  to  be  genei;p|is  than  just,  and  that  men  are 
sometimes  bountiful  who  are  not  honest. 

At  all  events,  I  am  as  well  satisfied  with  your 
panegyric  as  lord  Chatham  can  be.  Monument  I 
shall  have  none ;  but  over  my  grave  it  will  be  said, 
in  your  own  words,  **  Home's  situation  did  not  corres- 
pond with  his  intentions."* 

JOHN  HOENE. 


LETTER  LVI.       . 

To  HIS  Oracb  thb  Dcks  or  Oraftoh. 
IfY  LORD*  September  28, 1771. 

The  people  of  England  are  not  appraised  of  the 
fhll  extent  of  their  obligations  to  you.  They  have 
yet  no  adequate  idea  of  the  endless  variety  of  your 
eharacter.  They  have  seen  you  distinguished  and 
suooesBful  in  the  continued  violation  of  fiiOBe  moral 
and  political  duties,  by  idiich  the  little  as  well  as  the 
peat  societies  of  life  are  connected  and  held  together. 
Every  color,  every  character  became  yon.  With  a 
late  of  abilities  which  lord  Weymouth  very  Justly 
looks  down  upon  with  eontempt,  you  have  done  as 
much  mischief  to  the  community  as  CromwoU  would 
have  done,  if  Cromwdl  had  been  a  coward;  and  as 
■mcfa  as  Machiavel,  if  Machiavel  had  not  known  that 
an  appearance  of  morals  and  religion  is  useful  in  so- 
ciety. To  a  thinking  man,  the  influence  of  the  crown 
will,  in  no  view,  appear  so  formidable,  as  when  he 
observes  to  what  enormous  exoeases  it  has  safely  con- 
ducted your  grace,  without  a  ray  of  real  understand- 
ing, without  even  the  pretensions  to  common  daceaey 

*  Tlie  epitaph  would  not  be  111  suited  to  the  character; 
tt  the  best  ft  is  but  equivocal. 


or  principle  of  any  kind,  or  a  single  spark  of  peraonal 
resolution.    What  must  be  the  operation  of  that  per- 
nicious influence  (i'or  which  our  kjngs  have  wisely 
exchanged  the  nugatory  name  of  prerogative)  that  in 
the  highest  stations  can  so  abundantly  supply  the 
absence  of  virtue,  courage,  and  abilities,  and  qualify 
a  man  to  be  a  minister  of  a  great  nation,  whom  a  pri- 
vate gentleman  would  be  ash  >med  and  afhiid  to  admit 
into  his  family  ?    Like  the  universal  passport  of  an 
ambaaaador,  it  supersedes  the  prohibition  of  the  laws, 
banishes  the  staple  virtues  of  the  country,  and  in- 
troduces viee  and  folly  triumphantly  into  all  the  de- 
partments of  Ihe  state.    Other  princes,  besides  his 
miyesty,  have  had  the  means  of  corruption  within 
their  reach,  but  they  have  used  it  with  moderation. 
In  former  times,  corruption  was  considered  as  a  for- 
eign auxiliary  to  government,  and  only  called  in  upon 
extraordinary  emergencies.    The  unfeigned  piety,  the 
sanctified  redigion  of  George  the  Thirdy  have  taught 
him  to  new  mmlel  the  civil  forces  of  the  state.    The 
natural  resources  of  the  crown  are  no  longer  confided 
in.    Corruption  glitters  in  the  van,  collects  and  main- 
tains a  standing  army  of  mercenaries,  and  at  the  same 
moment  impoverishes  and  enslaves  the  country.  His 
mi^esty's  predecessors  (excepting  that  worthy  family 
from  which  you,  my   lord,  are  unquestionably  de- 
scended) had  some  generous  qualities  in  their  compo- 
sition, with  vices,  I  confess,  or  frailties  in  abundance. 
They  were  kings  or  gentlemen,  not  hypocrites  or 
priests.     They  were  at  the  head  of  the  church,  but 
did  not  know  the  value  of  their  office.    They  said 
their  prayers  without  ceremony,  and  had  too  litUe 
priestcraft  in  their   understanding,  to  reconcile  the 
sanctimonious  forms  of  religion  with  the  utter  desr* 
tmction  of  the  morality  of  their  people.    My  lord, 
this  \b  fhct,  not  declamation.  With  all  your  partiality 
to  the  house   of  Stuart,  you  must  confess,  that  even 
Charles  the  Second  would  have  blushed  at  that  open 
encouragement,  at  those  eager,  meretricious  caresses, 
with  which  every  species  of  private  vice  and  public 
prostitution  is  received  at  St.  James's.    The  unfortu- 
nate house  of    Stuart  has  been  treated   with    an 
asperity  which,  if  comparison  be  a  defense,  seems  to 
bc^er  upon  iivj  ustice.  Neither  Charles  nor  his  brother 
were  qualified  to  support  such  a  system  of  measures 
as  would  be  necessary  to  change  the  government  and 
subvert  the  constitution  of  England.    One  of  them 
was  too  much  in  earnest  in  his  pleasures,  the  other  in 
his  religion.    But  the  danger  to  this  country  would 
cease  to  be  problematical,  if  {he  crown  should  ever 
descend  to  a  prince  whose  apparent  simplicity  might 
throw  his  subjects  off  their  guard,  who  might  be  no 
libertine  in  behavior,  who  should  have  no  sense  of 
honor  'to  restrain  him,  and  who,  with  just  roligion 
enough  to  impose  upon  the  multitude,  might  have  no 
scruples  of  conscience  to  interfere  with  his  morality. 
With  these  honorable  qualifications,  and  the  decisive 
advantage  of  situation,  low  craft  and  falsehood  are 
all  the  abilities  that  are  wanting  to  destroy  the  wis- 
dom of  ages,  and  to  de&ce  the  noblest  monument 
that  human  policy  has  erected.    I  know  such  a  man : 
my  lord,  I  know  you  both ;  and,  with  the  blessing  of 
Grod  (for  I,  too,  am  religious)  the  people  of  England 
shall  know  you  as  well  as  I  da    I  am  not  very  sure 
that  greater  abilities,  would  not,  in  effect,  he  an  im- 
pediment to  a  design  which  seems  at  first  sight  to 
require  a  superior  capacity.    A  better  understcmding 
might  make  him  sensible  of  the  wonderful  beauW  of 
that  system  he  was  endeavoring  to  corrupt ;  theoan- 
ger  of  the  attempt  might  alarm  him;  the  meanness 
and  intrinsic  worthlessness  of  the  object  (sujpposing 
he  could  attain  it)  would  fill  him  with  shame,  repent- 
ance, and  disgust.    But  these  are  SMwations  which 
find  no  entrance  into  a  barbarous,  contracted  heart, 
In  fome  men  there  is  a  malignant  paauon  to  destroy 
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the  works  of  genius,  literataie,  and  freedom.    The 
Vandal  and  the  monk  find  equal  gratification  in  it. 

Kefiections  like  these,  my  lord,  have  a  general 
relation  to  your  grace,  and  inseparably  attend  you,  in 
whatever  company  or  situation  your  character  occurs 
to  us.  They  have  no  immediate  connection  with  the 
following  recent  fact,  which  I  lay  before  the  public 
for  the  honor  of  the  best  of  sovereigns,  and  for  the 
edification  of  his  people.  A  prince  (whose  piety  and 
self  denial,  one  would  think,  might  secure  him  from 
such  a  multitude  of  worldly  necessities,)  with  an 
annual  revenue  of  Qeara  million  sterling,  un- 
fortunately want9  money.  The  navy  of  England,  by 
an  equally  strange  occurrence  of  unforeseen  circum- 
stances (though  not  quite  so  unfortunately  for  his 
majesty,)  is  in  equal  want  of  timber.  The  world 
knows  in  what  a  hopeful  condition  you  delivered  the 
na\  y  to  your  successor,  and  in  what  a  condition  we 
found  it  in  the  moment  of  distress.  You  were  de- 
termined it  should  continu  e  in  the  situation  in  which 
you  left  it  It  happened,  however,  very  luckily  for 
the  privy  purse  {hat  one  of  the  above  wantspromised 
fair  to  supply  the  other.  Our  religious,  benevolent, 
generous  sovereign  has  no  objection  to  selling  his  own 
timber  to  his  own  admiralty,  to  repair  his  own  ships, 
nor  to  putting  the  money  into  his  own  pocket. 
People  of  a  religious  turn  natural! v  adhere  to  the 
principles  of  the  church ;  whatever  ttiey  acquire  falls 
into  mortmain.  Upon  a  representation  from  the  ad- 
miralty of  the  extraordinary  want  Of  timber  for  the 
indispensable  repairs  of  the  navy,  the  surveyor-gen- 
eral was  directed  to  make  a  survey  of  the  timber  in 
all  the  royal  chases  and  forests  in  England.  Having 
obeyed  his  orders  with  accuracy  and  attention,  he 
reported  that  the  finest  timber  he  had  any  where  met 
with,  and  theproperestin  evexy  respect,  for  the  pur^ 
poses  of  the  navy,  was  in  Whittlebuiy  Forest,  of 
which  your  grace,  I  think,  is  hereditary  ranger.  In 
consequence  of  this  report,  the  usual  warrant  was 
prepared  at  the  treasury,  and  delivered  to  the  sur- 
veyor, by  which  he,  or  his  deputy ,  were  authorized 
to  cut  down  any  trees  in  Whittlebury  Forest,  which 
should  appear  to  be  proper  for  the  purposes  above- 
mentioned.  The  deputy  being  informed  that  the 
warrant  was  signed,  and  delivered  to  his  principal  in 
London,  crosses  the  country  to  Northamptonshire, 
and  with  an  officious  zeal  for  the  public  service,  be- 

Sins  to  do  his  duty  in  the  forest.  Unfortunately  for 
im,  he  had  not  the  warrant  in  his  pocket  The 
oversight  was  enormous ;  and  you  have  punished  him 
for  it  accordingly.  You  have  insisted,  that  an  active, 
useful  officer  should  be  dismissed  from  his  place. 
You  have  ruined  an  innocent  man  and  his  family.  In 
what  language-  shall  I  address  so  black,  so  coWardly 
a  tyrant  ?  Thou  worse  than  one  of  the  Bruuswlcks, 
and  all  the  Stuarts !  To  them  who  know  lord  North, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  he  was  meaa  and  base 
enough  to  subpiit  to  you.  This,  however,  is  but  a 
small  part  of  the  fact  After  ruining  the  surveyor's 
deputy,  for  acting  without  the  warrant  you  attacked 
the  warrant  itself.  You  declared  that  it  was  illegal ; 
and  swore,  in  a  fit  of  foaming  frantic  passion,  that  it 
never  should  be  executed.  Yon  asserted,  upon  your 
honor,  that  in  the  grant  of  the  rangership  of  Whit- 
tlebury Forest,  made  by  Charles  the  Second  (whom 
with  a  modesty  that  wdUld  do  honor  to  Mr.  Rigby, 
▼on  are  pleased  to  call  your  ancestor)  to  one  of  his 
bastards  (f^m  whom  I  make  no  doubt  of  your  de- 
scent,) the  property  of  the  timber  is  vested  in  the 
ranger.  I  have  examined  the  original  grant;  and 
now,  inpthe  face  of  the  public,  contrt^ict  you  directly 
upon  the  fact  The  very  reverse  of  what  you  have 
asserted  upon  your  honor  is  the  truth.  The  grant, 
expressly  and  by  a  particular  clause^  reserves  the  prop- 
erty of  the  timber  for  the  use  of  the  crown.    In  spite 


of  this  evidence,  in  defiance  of  the  representations  of 
the  admiralty,  in  perfect  mockery  of  the  notorious 
distresses  of  the  English  navy,  and  those  equally 
pressing  and  almost  equally  notorious  necessities  oif 
your  pious  sovereign,  here  the  nmtter  rests.  The 
lords  of  the  treasury,  recall  their  warrant ;  the  deputy 
surveyor  is  ruined  for  doing  his  duty ;  Mr.  John  Pitt 
(whose  name  I  suppose,  is  offensive  to  you)  submits 
to  be  brow-beaten  and  insulted ;  the  oaks  keep  their 
ground;  the  king  is  defrauded;  and  the  ustxj  of 
England  may  perish  for  vrant  of  the  best  and  finest 
timber  in  the  island.  And  all  this  is  aabmitted  t<^ 
to  appease  the  duke  of  Grafton !  to  gratify  the 
who  has  involved  the  king  and  his  kingdom  in 
fUsion  and  distress;  and  who,  like  a 
coward,  deserted  his  sovereign  in  the  midst  of  it ! 

There  has  been  a  strange  alteration  in  your  doc- 
trines, since  you  thought  it  advisable  to  rob  the  duke 
of  Portland  of  his  property,  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
interest  of  lord  Bute's  son-in-law  before  the 
general  election.  Nullum  tempua  oceurrii  regi 
then  your  boasted  motto,  and  the  cry  of  all  your 
hungry  partisans.  Now  it  seems  a  grant  of  Charles 
the  Second  to  one  of  his  bastards  is  to  be  held  sacred 
and  inviolable  I  It  must  not  be  questioned  by  tbe 
king's  servants,  nor  submitted  to  any  interpretiUion 
but  your  own.  My  lord,  this  was  not  the  langni^ 
you  held,  when  it  suited  you  to  insult  the  memory  of 
the  glorious  deliverer  of  England  from  that  dete^ed 
fiunily,  to  which  you  are  still  more  nearlj  allied  in 
principle  than  in  blood.  In  the  name  of  decency  and 
common  sense,  what  are  your  grace's  merits,  either, 
with  king  or  ministry,  that  should  entitle  yon  to 
assume  this  domineering  authority  over  both?  Is  it 
the  fortunate  consanguinity  you  claim  with  the 
house  of  Stuart?  Is  it  the  secret  correspondenee 
you  have  so  many  years  carried  on  with  lord  Bote, 
by  the  assiduous  assistance  of  your  creams  eolmri 
parctaiUlf  Could  not  your  gallantry  find  snlBcicnt 
employment  for  him  in  those  gentle  ofi&oes  by  which 
he  first  acquired  the  tender  friendship  of  lord  Har- 
rington ?  Or  is  it  only  that  wonderful  sympathy  of 
manners  which  subsists  between  your  grace  and  one 
of  your  superiors,  and  does  so  much  honor  to  you 
both?  Is  the  union  oi Blifil  and  Black  George  no 
longer  a  romanoef  From  whatever  origin  ycHir  in* 
fiuence  in  this  country  arises,  it  is  a  phenomenon  in 
the  history  of  human  virtue  and  understand ii^ 
Good  men  can  hardly  believe  the  fact;  wise  men  an 
unable  to  account  for  it ;  religious  men  find 
for  their  faith,  and  make  it  the  last  effort  of  their  | 
piety  not  to  repine  against  Providence. 

JUNIUS. 
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AonaassBn  to  ths  LiWRr  or  Loabon. 

GENTLEMEN,  September  80,  u « 

If  you  alone  were  concerned  in  the  event  of  the 
present  election  of  a  chief  magistrate  of  tbe  metro- 
polis, it  would  be  the  highest  presumption  in  a 
stranger  to  attempt  to  influence  your  choice,  or  even 
to  offer  you  his  opinion.  But  the  situation  of  pnbUe 
affairs  has  annexed  an  extraordinary  importance  to 
your  resolutions.  You  cannot,  in  the  choicse  of  year 
magistrate,  determine  for  yourselves  only.  Ton  an 
going  to  determine  upon  a  point,  in  which  cwexf 
member  of  the  community  is  interested.  I  will  not 
scruple  to  say,  that  the  very  being  of  that  Law,  of 
that  right,  of  that  constitution,  for  which  we  have 
been  so  long  contending,  is  now  at  stake.  Thej  wba 
would  ensnare  yonr  judgment  tell  you,  it  is  a  ccbk 
mon  ordinary  case,  and  to  be  decided  by  ordinaiy 
precedent  and  practice.     Th^   artfiilly  coDcfaidf^ 
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from  moderate  peaceable  times,  to  times  which  are 
not  moderate,  and  which  oaght  not  to  be  peaceable. 
While  they  solicit  your  favor,  they  insist  upo^  a  rule 
!>f  rotation,  which  excludes  all  idea  of  election. 

Let  me  be  honored  with  a  few  minutes  of  your  at- 
tention. The  question,  to  those  who  mean  foirly  to 
bhe  liberty  of  the  people  (which  we  all  profess  to 
lave  in  view),  lies  within  a  very  narrow  compass, 
Do  yon  mean  to  desert  that  just  and  honorable  sys- 
tem of  measures  which  yon  have  hitherto  pursued. 
in  hopes  of  obtaining  from  parliament,  or  from  the 
sown,  a  full  redress  of  past  grievances,  and  a  secu- 
rity fox  the  future?  Do  you  think  the  cause  des- 
perate, and  will  you  declare  that  yon  think  so  to  the 
rhole  people  of  England  ?  If  this  be  your  meaning 
md  opinion,  you  will  act  consistently  with  it  in 
dioosing  Mr.  Nash.  I  profess  to  be  unacquainted 
Nrith  his  private  character;  but  he  has  acted  as  a 
nagistrate,  as  a  public  man.  As  such  I  speak  of 
lim.  I  see  his  name  in  a  protest  against  one  of  your 
vmonstianoes  to  the  crown.  He  has  done  eyerj 
;hing  in  his  power  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  popular 
Sections  in  the  city,  by  publishing  the  poll  upon  a 
brmer  occasion ;  and  I  know,  in  general,  that  he  has 
Ustioguished  himself,  by  slighting  and  thwarting  all 
ihose  public  measures  which  you  have  engaged  in 
with  the  greatest  warmth,  and  hitherto  thought  most 
vorthy  of  your  approbation.  From  his  past  conduct, 
irhat  conclusion  will  you  draw  but  that  he  will  act 
ihe  same  part  as  lord  mayor,  which  he  has  invariably 
icked  as  alderman  and  sheriff?  He  cannot  alter  his 
x>Ddiict  without  confessing  that  he  never  acted  upon 
jrinciple  of  any  kind.  I  should  be  surry  to  injure 
he  character  of  a  man,  who,  perhaps,  may  be  honest 
n  nis  intentions,  by  supposing  it  possible  that  he  can 
iver  concur  with  you  in  any  political  measure  or 
opinion. 

If^  on  the  other  hand,  you  mean  to  persevere  in 
*ho6e  resolutions  for  the  public  good,  which,  though 
lot  always  succe^ul,  are  always  honorable,  your 
choice  will  naturally  incline  to  those  men  who 
whatever  they  be  in  otlfer  respects)  are  most  likely 
»  co-operate  with  yon  in  the  great  purpose  which 
roa  are  determined  not  to  relinquish*.  The  question 
n  not  of  what  metal  your  instruments  are  made,  but 
vkether  they  are  adapted  to  the  work  you  have  in  hand. 
rhe  honors  of  the  city,  in  these  times,  ar^  improp- 
erly, because  exclusively,  called  a  reward.  You  mean 
lot  merely  to  pay,  but  to  employ.  Are  Mr.  Crosby 
md  Mr.  Sawbridge  likely  to  execute  the  extraordi- 
lary,  as  well  as  the  ordinary,  duties  of  lord  mayor  ? 
W'ill  they  grant  you  common  halls  when  it  shall  be 
lecessary  ?  Will  they  go  up  with  remonstrances  to 
ht  king  ?  Have  they  firmness  euough  to  meet  the 
bry  of  a  venal  house  of  commons?  Have  they  for- 
titude enough  not  to  shrink  at  imprisonment  ?  Have 
diey  spirit  enough  to  hazard  their  lives  and  fortunes 
n  a  contest,  if  it  should  be  necessary,  with  a  prosti- 
^ted  legislature?  If  these  questions  can  fairly  be 
inswered  in  the  affirmative,  your  choice  is  made. 
Porgive  this  passionate  language.  I  am  unable  to 
Mrrect  it.  The  subject  comes  home  to  us  all.  It  is 
Ae  langoage  of  my  heart 
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LETTER  LVIII. 

To  TUB  PKIKTBR  OV  TBS  PUBLIO  ADYVRTISBR. 

SIR,  Octobers,  1771. 

No  man  laments  more  sincerely  than  I  do,  the 
anhappy  differences  which  have  arisen  among  the 
friends  of  the  people,  and  divided  them  from  each 
Mher.  The  cause,  undoubtedly,  sufibrs  as  well  by 
(he  diminutUm  of  that  strength  which  union  canies 


along  with  it,  as  by  the  separate  loss  of  penonsJ 
reputation,  which  every  man  sustains  when  his  char' 
acter  and  conduct  are  finequently  held  forth  in  odious 
or  contemptible  colors.  These  differences  are  only 
advantageous  to  the  common  enemy  of  the  country. 
The  hearty  Iriends  of  the  cause  are  provoked  and 
disgusted.  The  lukewarm  advocate  avails  himscli 
of  any  pretence,  to  relapse  into  that  indolent  indiffer- 
ence about  every  thing  that  ought  to  interest  an  £hi- 
glishman,  so  ui^ustly  dignified  with  the  title  of  mod- 
eration. The  faise,  insidious  partisan,  who  creates  or 
foments  the  disorder,  sees  the  fruit  of  his  dishonest 
industry  ripen  beyond  his  hopes,  and  rejoices  in  the 
promise  of  a  banquet,  only  delicious  to  such  an  appe- 
tite as  his  own.  It  is  time  for  those  who  really  mean 
weU  to  the  Oau»e  and  the  People^  who  have  no  view 
to  private  advantage,  and  who  have  virtue  enough  to 
prefer  the  general  good  of  the  community  to  the 
gratification  of  personal  animosities ;  it  is  time  for 
such  men  to  interpose.  Let  us  try  whether  thes^ 
fatal  dissensions  may  not  yet  be  reconciled;  or,  if 
that  be  impracticable,  let  us  guard  at  least  against 
the  worst  effects  of  division,  and  endeavor  to  per- 
suade these  furious  partisans,  if  they  will  not  con- 
sent to  draw  together,  to  be  separately  useful  to  that 
cause  which  &ey  all  pretend  to  be  attached  to. 
Honor  and  honesty  must  not  be  renounced,  although 
a  thousand  modes  of  right  and  wrong  were  to  occupy 
the  degrees  of  morality  between  Zeno  and  Epicurus. 
The  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity  may  still 
be  preserved,  though  every  zealous  sectaiy  adheres 
to  his  own  exclusive  doctrine,  and  pious  ecclesiastlos 
make  it  a  part  of  their  religion  to  persecute  one  an- 
other. The  civil  constitution,  too,  that  legal  liberty, 
that  general  creed  which  every  Englishman  professes, 
may  still  be  supported,  though  Wilkes  and  Home, 
and  Townsend  and  Sawbridge,  should  obstinately  re- 
fuse to  communicate ;  and  even  if  the  fathers  of  the 
church,  if  Savile,  Richmond,  Camden,  Rockingham, 
and  Chatham,  should  disagree  in  the  ceremonies  of 
their  political  worship,  and  even  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  twenty  texts  in  Magna  Charta.  I  speak  to 
the  people,  as  one  of  the  people.  Let  us  employ 
these  men  in  whatever  departments  their  various 
abilities  are  best  suited  to,  and  as  much  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  common  cause,  as  their  different  in- 
clinations will  permit.  They  cannot  serve  us  with- 
out essentially  serving  themselves. 

If  Mr.  Nash  be  elected,  he  will  hardly  venture  after 
so  recent  a  mark  of  the  personal  esteem  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  to  declare  himself  immediately  a  oourtien 
The  spirit  and  activity  of  the  sheriff  vrill,  I  hope,  be 
sufficient  to  counteract  any  sinister  intentions  of  the 
lord  mayor.  In  ooUiaion  with  their  virtue,  perhaps, 
he  may  take  fire. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  exact  from  Mr.  Wilkes  the 
virtues  of  a  Stoic.  They  were  inconsistent  with 
themselves,  who,  almost  at  the  same  moment,  repre- 
sented him  as  the  basest  of  mankind,  yet  seemed  to 
expect  from  him  such  instances  of  fortitude  and  self- 
denial,  as  would  do  honor  to  an  apostle.  It  is  not 
however,  flattery  to  say,  that  he  is  obstinate,  intrepid, 
and  fertile  in  expedients.  That  he  has  no  possible 
resource  but  in  the  public  favor,  is,  in  my  Judgment, 
a  considerable  recommendati9n  of  him.  I  wish  that 
every  man  who  pretended  to  popularity  were  in  the 
same  predicament  I  wish  that  a  retreat  to  St. 
James's  were  not  so  easy  and  open  as  patriots  have 
found  it.  To  Mr.  Wilkes  there  is  no  access.  How- 
ever he  may  be  misled  by  passion  or  imprudence,  I 
think  he  cannot  be  piilty  of  a  deliberate  trefushery 
to  the  public.  The  favor  of  his  country  constitutes 
the  shield  which  defends  him  against  a  thousand 
daggers.    Desertion  would  disarm  him. 

I  can  more  leadi^  admire  the  liberal  spirit  and  in^ 
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tegrity,  than  tbe  aonnd  jnd^enti  of  any  man  who 
prefers  a  republican  form  oi  government,  in  this  or 
any  other  empire  of  equal  extent,  to  a  monarchy  so 
qualified  and  limited  as  ours.  I  am  convinced,  that 
neither  is  it  in  theory  the  wisest  system  of  govern- 
ment, nor  practicable  in  this  country. '  Yet,  though  I 
hope  the  English  constitution  will  forever  preserve 
its  original  monarchical  form,  I  would  have  the  man- 
ners of  the  people  purely  and  strictly  republican.  I 
do  not  mean  the  licentious  spirit  of  anardhy  and  riot 
1  mean  a  general  attachment  to  the  commonweal, 
distinct  from  any  partial  attachment  to  persons  or 
fiunilies*;  an  implicit  submission  to  the  laws  only; 
and  an  affection  to  the  magistrate,  proportioned  to 
the  intcigrity  and  wisdom  with  which  he  distributes 
Justice  to  his  people,  and  administers  their  affairs. 
The  present  habit  of  our  political  body  appears  to  me 
the  very  r^erse  of  what  it  ought  to  ba  The  form 
of  the  constitution  leans  rather  more  than  enough  to 
the  popular  branch ;  while,  in  effect,  the  manners  of 
the  people  (of  those  at  least  who  are  likely  to  take  a 
lead  in  the  country)  incline  too  generally  to  a  de- 
pendence upon  the  crown.  The  r^  friends  of  arbi- 
trary power  combine  the  facts,  and  are  not  inconsist- 
ent with  their  principles,  when  they  strenuously  sup- 
port the  unwarrantable  privileges  assumed  by  the 
house  of  commons.  In  these  circumstances,  it  were 
much  to  be  desired,  that*  we  had  many  such  men  as 
Mr.  Sawbridge  to  represent  us  in  parliament.  1  speak 
from  common  report  and  opinion  only,  when  I  im- 
pute to  him  a  speculative  predilection  in  fiivgr  of  a 
republic.  In  the  personal  conduct  and  manners  of  the 
man  I  cannot  be  mistaken.  He  has  shown  himself 
possessed  of  that  republican  drmness  which  the  times 
require ;  and  by  which  an  English  gentleman  may  be 
as  usefully  and  as  honorably  distinguished,  as  any 
citizen  of  ancient  Some,  of  Athens,  or  Lacedemon. 

Mr.  Townshend  complains  thnt  the  public  gratitude 
has  not  been  answerable  to  his  deserts.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  trace  the  artifices  which  have  suggested  to  him  a 
language  so  unworthy  ot  his  understanding.  A  great 
man  commands  the  affections  of  the  people :  a  pru- 
dent man  does  not  complain  when  he  has  lost  them. 
Yet  they  are  far  from  being  lost  to  Mr.  Townsend.  He 
has  treated  our  opinion  alittle  too  cavalierly.  A  young 
man  is  apt  to  rely  too  confidently  upon  himself,  to  be 
as  attentive  to  his  mistress  as  a  polite  and  passionate 
lover  ought  to  be.  Perhaps  he  found  her  at  first  too 
easy  a  conquest  Yet  I  fancy  she  will  be  ready  to 
receive  him  whenever  he  thinks  proper  to  renew  his 
addresses.  With  all  his  youth,  his  spirit,  and  his  ap 
pearance,  it  would  be  indecent  in  the  lady  to  solicit 
his  return. 

I  have  too  much  respect  for  the  abilities  of  Mr. 
Home,  to  flatter  myself  that  these  gentlemen  will 
^ver  be  cordially  re-united.  It  is  not,  however,  un- 
leasonable  to  expect,  that  each  of  them  should  act 
his  separate  part  with  honor  and  integrity  to  the 
public  As  for  differences  of  opinion  upon  speoula- 
tive  questions,  if  we  wait  until  they  are  reconciled, 
tid^  action  of  human  affairs  must  be  suspended  for 
ever.  But  neither  are  we  to  look  for  perfection  in 
any  one  man,  nor  for  f^^eement  among  many.  When 
lord  Chatham  afilrms,  that  the  authority  of  the  British 
legislature  is  not  supreme  over  the  colonies  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  it  is  supreme  over  Great  Britain ; 
when  lord  Camden  supposes  a  necessity  (which  the 
king  is  to  Judge  of,)  and,  founded  upon  that  neces- 
sity, attributes  to  the  crown  a  legal  power  (not  given 
by  the  act  itself,)  to  suspend  the  operation  of  an  act 
of  the  legislature ;  I  listen  to  them  both  with  diffi- 
dence and  respect,  but  without  the  smallest  degree  oi 
conviction  or  assent  Yet  I  doubt  not  they  delivered 
their  real  sentiments,  nor  ought  they  to  be  hastily 
eondemned.    I  too  have  a  claim  to  the  eandid  inter- 


pretation of  my  country,  when  I  acknowledge  an  n* 
voluntary,  compulsive  assent  to  one  veiy  unpopohr 
opinion.  I  lament  the  unhappy  necessity,  whenew 
it  arises,  of  providing  for  the  safety  of  ihie  state  by  i 
temporary  invasion  of  the  personal  liberty  of  tbe  sab- 
Ject  Would  to  God  it  were  practicable  to  recaocik 
these  important  objects,  in  every  possible  sitoatiaa 
of  public  afihirs !  I  regard  the  le^d  liber^  of  the 
meanest  man  in  Britain  as  much  as  my  own,  aai 
would  defend  it  with  the  same  seaL  I  know  vt 
must  stand  or  fall  together.  But  I  noTer  can  doobi, 
that  the  community  has  a  right  to  command,  as  well 
as  to  purchase,  the  service  of  its  members.  I  hc 
that  right  founded  originally  upon  a  neoeasitj  whiA 
supersedes  all  argument:  I  see  il  established  ly 
usage  immemorial,  and  admitted  by  more  than  a 
tacit  assent  of  the  legislature.  I  conclude  there  it 
no  remedy,  in  the  nature  of  things,  for  tfae  grievanee 
complained  of;  for,  if  there  were,  it  most  long  siact 
have  been  redressed.  Though  nnmberUsa  opports- 
nities  have  presented  themselves,  highly  fitvor^e  is 
public  liberty,  no  successful  attempt  has  ever  bees 
made  for  the  relief  of  the  subject  in  this  article.  Yet 
it  has  been  felt  and  complained  of  ever  since  Engjasd 
had  a  navy.  The  conditions  which  constitote  iha 
right  must  be  taken  together ;  separately,  they  hats 
little  weight.  It  is  not  fair  to  argue,  from  any  abut 
in  tlie  execution,  to  the  illegality  of  the  powor ;  Buck 
less  is  a  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  navy  to  the 
land  service.  A  seaman  can  never  be  employed  bet 
against  the  enemies  of  his  country.  The  only  cue 
in  which  the  king  can  have  a  right  to  arm  his  nV- 
Jects  in  general,  is  that  of  a  foreign  force  beiqg  actu- 
ally landed  upon  our  coast  Whenever  that  cut 
happens,  no  true  Englishman  will  inquire  whether 
the  king's  right  to  compel  him  to  defend  his  oooBtiT 
be  the  custom  of  England,  or  a  grant  of  the  legisla- 
ture. With  regard  to  the  press  for  seaaien,  it  doo 
not  follow  that  the^mptoms  may  not  be  softcDcd, 
although  the  distemper  cannot  be  cured.  Let  booa- 
ties  be  increased  as  far  as  the  public  purse  can  sop* 
port  them.  Still  they  have  a  limit;  and  when  ereiy 
reasonable  expense  is  incurred,  it  will  be  found,  ia 
fact,  that  the  spur  of  the  press  is  wanted  to  pve 
operation  to  the  bounty. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  never  had  a  doubt  abost  tke 
strict  right  of  pressing,  until  I  heard  that  lord  MaBi»- 
field  hfMl  applauded  lord  Chatham  for  deliveriqf 
something  like  this  doctrine  in  the  hoose  of  kwda 
That  consideration  staggered  me  not  a  little.    Bat, 
upon  reflection,  his  conduct  accounts  naturally  Ar 
itself.    He  knew  the  doctrine  was  unpopular,  aoi 
was  eager  to  fix  it  upon  the  man  who  is  the  fini 
object  of  his  fear  and  detestation.     The  canaiss 
Scotchman  never  speaks  truth  without  a  ftandukat 
design.    In  council,  he  generally  aflfects  to  take  a  bm^* 
crate  part    Besides  his  natural  timidity,  it  makti 
part  of  his  political  plan,  never  to  be  known  to  r^ 
commend  violent  measures.    W^hen  the  guards  at 
called  forth  to  murder  their  fellow  subjecta,  it  is  ait 
by  the  ostensible  advice  of  lord  Mansfield.    Tlil 
odious  office,  his  prudence  tells  him,  is  better  left  4» 
such  men  as  Gower  and  Weymouth,  as  Barrias** 
and  Grafton.    Lord  Hillsborough  wisely  cohfinei  kii 
firmness  to  the  distant  Americans.    The  designs  itf 
Mansfield  are  more  subtle,  more  eff'ectnal,  and  senue. 
"VMio  attacks  the  liberty  of  the  press?    Lord  MaB»- 
field.    Who    invades    the    constitutional   power  d 
Juries?    Lord  Mansfield.    WTiat   Judge  ever 
lenged  a  Juryman  but  lord  Mansfield?    Who 
that  Judge,  who,  to  save  the  king's  brother, 
that  a  man  of  the  first  rank  and  qnidity,  who 
a  verdict  in  a  suit  for  oriminal  converaatioa,  is  en- 
titled to  no  greater  damages  than  the  mcaaert  at* 
lehanie?    Lord  Mansfield.    Whoiaitmaka 
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Mmen  of  the  great  seal?    Lord  MantftellL    Who  is 
t  that  forms  a  decree  for  those  commissioners,  de- 
Iding  against  lord  Chatham,  and  attenrards  (find- 
0^  himself  opposed  by  the  Judges)  declares,  in  par- 
lament,  that  he  never  had  a  doubt  that  the  law  was 
ft  direct  opposition  to  that  (tecree  ?    Lord  Mansfield. 
Ifho  is  he  that  has  made  it  the  study  and  practice  of 
M  life  to  undermine  and  alter  the  whole  system  of 
urispradence  in  the  court  of  Icing's  bench?    Lord 
lansfield.     There  never  existed  a  man  but  himself 
rho  answered  exactly  to  so  complicated  a  descrip- 
ton.  Compiled  to  these  enormities,  his  original  at- 
iehment  to  the  pretender  (to  whom  his   dearest 
tother  was  confidential  secretary)  is  a  virtue  of  the 
M  magnitude.    But  the  hour  of  impeachment  will 
erne,  and  neither  he  nor  Gralton  shall  escape  me. 
low  let  them  make  common  cause  against  England 
nd  the  house  of  Hanover.    A  Stuart  and  a  Murray 
honld  i^mpathise  with  each  other. 
When  I  refer  to  signal  ins^nCes  of  unpopular  opin- 
(IDS,  delivered  and  maintained  by  men,  who  Biay 
nXi  be  supposed  to  have  no  view  but  the  public 
;oodf  I  do  not  mean  to  renew  the  discussion  of  such 
i^ions.     I  should  be  sorry  to  revive  the  dormant 
jnestions  of  Stamp  Act,  Com  Bill,  or  iVesf  Wdrrani, 
.  meui  only  to  illustrate  one  useful  proposition, 
rhich  it  is  the  intention  of  this  paper  to  inculcate,  i 
That  we  should  not  generally  reject  the  friendship 
it  services  of  any  man,  because  he  differs  from  us  in 
i  particular  opinion."    This  will  not  appear  a  super- 
hions  caution,  if  we  observe  the  ordinary  conduct 
i  mankind.    In  public  affairs,  there  is  the  least 
diance  of  a  perfect  concurrence  of  sentiments  or  in- 
dination :  yet  every  man  is  able  to  contribute  some- 
iiing  to  the  common  stock,  and  no  man's  contribn- 
tien  should  be  rejected.     If  individuals  have  no  vir- 
taes,  their  vices  may  be  of  use  to  us.    I  care  not  with 
irbat  principle  the  new  bom  patriot  is  animated,  if 
ihe  measures  he  supports  are  beneficial  to  the  com- 
nnnity.    The  nation  is  interested  in  his  conduct. 
Sis  motives  are  his  own.    The  properties  of  a  patriot 
He  perishable  in  the  individual ;  but  there  is  a  quick 
mccession  of  subjects,  and  the  breed  is  worth  pre- 
KTTing.    The  spirit  of  the  Americans  may  be  an  nse- 
bl  example  to  us.    Our  dogs  and  our  horses  are  only 
English  upon  English  ground  ;  but  patriotism,  it 
Items,  may  be  improved  by  transplanting.    I  will 
not  reject  a  bill  which  tends  to  confine  parliamentary 
privilege  within  reasonable  bounds,  though  it  should 
be  stolen  from  the  house  of  Cavendish,  and  intro- 
daced  by  Mr.  Onslow.    The  features  of  the  infent  are 
%  proof  of  the  descent,  and  vindicate  the  noble  birth 
from  the  b[|sene8S  of  the  adoption.    I  willingly  ac- 
espt  of  a  sarcasm  from  colonel  Barre,  or  a  si  mile  from 
Iff.  Barke.    Even  the  silent  vote  of  Mr.  Calcraft  is 
worth   reckoning  in  a  division.    What  though  he 
riots  in  the  plunder  of  the  army,  and  has  only  deter- 
mined to  be  a  patriot  when  he  could  not  be  a  peer? 
Let  OS  profit  by  the  assistance  of  such  men  while 
diey  are  with  us,  and  place  them,  if  it  be  possible, 
ia  the  poet  of  danger,  to  prevent  desertion.    The 
wary  Wedderbume,  the    pompous    Suffolk,    never 
threw  away  the  scabbard,  nor  ever  went  upon  a  for- 
lorn hope.    They  always  treated  the  king*s  servants 
as  men  with  whom,  some  time  or  other,  they  might 
probably  Iha  in  friendship.    When  a  man,  who  stands 
forth  {br  the  public,  has  gone  that  length  from  which 
there  is  no  practicable  retreat,  when  he  has  given 
that  kind  of  personal  offense,  which  a  pious  monarch 
&6ver  pardons,  I  then  begin  to  think  him  in  earnest, 
sod  that  he  will  never  have  occasion  to  solicit  the 
forgiveness  of  his  country.    But  instances  of  a  deter- 
mination so  entire  and  unreserved  are  rarely  met 
^th.    Let  us  take  mankind  as  they  are ;  let  us  dis- 
tribote  the  virtues  and  abilities  of  individuals  ac- 


cording to  the  dfioes  they  affect ;  and,  when  they 
quit  the  service,  let  us  endeavor  to  supply  their 
places  with  better  men  than  we  have  lost.  In  this 
country  there  are  always  candidates  enough  for  popu- 
lar lavor.  The  temple  of  £»me  is  the  shortest  passage 
to  riches  and  preferment. 

Above  all  things,  let  me  guard  my  countrymen 
against  the  meanness  and  folly  of  accepting  of  a 
trifling  or  moderate  compensation  for  extraoidinary 
and  essential  ii^uries.    Our  enemy  treats  us  as  the 
cunning   trader   does    the  unskilful  Indian;    they 
ma^fy  their  generosity,  when  they  give  us  baubles 
of  httle  proportionate  value  for  ivory  and  gold.    The 
same  house  of  commons,  who  robbed  the  constituent 
body  of  their  right  of  free  election;  who  presume  to 
make  a  law,  under  pretence  of  declaring  it ;  who  paid 
our  good  king's  debts,  without  once  inquiring  how 
they  were  incurred ;  w^o  gave  thanks  for  repeated 
murders  committM  at  home,  and  for  national  infhmy 
incurred  abroad ;  who  screened  lord  Mansfield ;  who 
imprisoned    the  magistrates  of  the  metropolis   for 
asserting  the  subject's  right  to  the  protection  of  the 
laws;  who  erased  a  judicial  record,  and  ordered  all 
proceedings  in  a  criminal  suit  to  be  suspended :  this 
very  house  of  commons  have  graciously  consented 
that  their  own  members  may  be  compelled  to  pay 
their  debts,  and  that  contested  elections  shall,  for  the 
future,  be  determined  with  some  decent  regard  to 
the  merits  of  the  case.    The  event  of  the  suit  is  of  no 
consequence  to  the  crown.    While  parliaments  are 
septexmial,  the  purchase  of  the  sitting  member,  or  of 
the  petitioner,  makes  but  the  difference  of  a  day. 
Concessions  such  ha  these  are  of  little  moment  to  the 
sum  of  things ;  unless  it  be  to  prove  that  the  worst 
of  men  are  sensible  of  the  injuries  they  have  done  tis, 
and  perhaps  to  demonstrate  to  us  the  imminent 
danger  of  our  situation.    In  the  shipwreck  of  the 
state,  trifles  float,  and  are  preserved;  while  every 
thing  solid  and  valuable  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  is 
lost  forever. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  LIX. 


To  TBB  Printer  or  ths  Pitblio  AnvRRTistR. 
BIB,  October  16,  ItA  . 

I  am  convinced  that  Junius  is  incapable  of  wil- 
fully misrepresenting  any  man's  opinion,  and  that 
his  inclination  leads  him  to  treat  lord  Camden  with 
particular  candor  and  respect.  The  doctrine  attrib- 
uted to  him  by  Junius,  as  far  as  it  goes,  corresponds 
with  that  stated  by  your  correspondent  Scsevola,  who 
seems  to  make  a  distinction  t^ithout  a  difference. 
Lord  Camden  it  is  agreed,  did  certainly  maintain, 
that,  in  the  recess  of  parliament,  the  king  (by  which 
we  all  mean  the  king  in  council  or  the  executive 
power)  might  suspend  the  operation  of  an  act  of  the 
legislature;  and  he  founded  his  doctrine  upon  a 
supposed  necessity,  of  which  the  king,  in  the  first 
instance,  must  be  Judge.  The  lords  and  commons 
cannot  be  judges  of  it  in  the  first  instance,  for  they 
do  not  exist.    Thus  far  Junius. 

But,  says  Soevola,  lord  Camden  nmde  parliament, 
and  not  the  king,  judges  of  the  necessity.  That 
parliament  may  review  the  acts  of  miuisteis,  is 
unquestionable;  but  there  is  a  wide  differend^ 
between  saying,  that  the  crown  has  a  legal  power  and 
that  the  ministers  may  act  at  their  periL  When  we 
say  that  an  act  is  illegal,  we  mean  that  it  is  for- 
bidden by  a  joint  resolution  of  the  three  estates. 
How  a  subsequent  resolution  of  two  of  those  branches 
can  make  it  legal,  ob  initio^  will  require  explanation. 
If  it  could,  the  consequences  would  be  truly  dread- 
All,  especially  in  these  times.    There  is  no  act  of 
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arbitrary  power  which  the  king  might  not  attribute 
to  necessity,  and  for  which  he  would  not  be  secure  of 
obtaining  the  approbation  of  his  prostituted  lords 
and  common&  If  lord  Camden  ludmits,  that  the 
subsequent  sanction  of  parliament  was  necessary  to 
make  th^  proclamation  legal,  why  did  he  so  obsti- 
nately oppose  the  bill,  which  was  soon  after  brought 
in,  for  indemniiying  all  thpse  persons  who  had  acted 
under  it?  If  that  bill  had  not  been  passed,  I  am 
ready  to  maintain,  in  direct  contradiction  to  lord 
Ounden's  doctrine  (taken  as  Scfevola  states  it)  that 
a  litigious  exporter  of  corn,  who  had  suffered  in  his 
property,  in  consequence  of  the  proclamation,  might 
have  laid  his  action  against  the  custom-house  officers, 
and  would  infallibly  have  recovered  damages.  No 
jury  could  refuse  them:  and  if  I,  who  am  by  no 
means  litigious,  had  been  so  ii\iured,  I  would  assur- 
edly have  instituted  a  suit  4n  Westminster- hall,  on 
purpose  to  try  the  question  of  right.  I  would  have 
done  it  upon  a  principle  of  defiance  of  the  pretended 
power  of  either  or  both  houses  to  make  declarations 
inconsistent  with  law;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that, 
with  an  act  of  parliament  on  my  side,  I  should  have 
been  too  strong  for  them  all.  This  is  the  way  in 
which  an  Englishman  should  speak  and  act,  and  not 
suffer  dangerous  precedents  to  be  established,  because 
the  circumstances  are  favorable  or  palliating. 

With  regard  to  lord  Camden,  the  truth  is,  that  he 
inadvertently  overshot  himself,  as  appears  plainly  by 
that  unguarded  mention  of  a  ^granny  of  fartjf  days, 
which  I  myself  heard.  Instead  of  asserting,  that  the 
proclamation  was  legaly  he  should  have  said,  ''My 
lords,  I  know  the  proclamation  was  illegal ;  but  I 
advised  it,  liecause  it  was  indispensably  necessary  to 
save  the  kingdom  from  famine;  and  I  submit  myself 
to  the  justice  and  mercy  of  my  country." 

Such  language  as  this  would  have  been  manly, 
rational,  and  consistent ;  not  unfit  for  a  lawyer,  and 
every  way  worthy  of  a  great  man. 

PHILO  JUNIUS. 

P.  8.  If  Scavola  should  think  proper  to  write 
again  upon  this  subject,  I  beg  of  him  to  give  me  a 
direct  answer ;  that  is,  a  plain  affirmative  or  nega- 
tive, to  the  following  questions :  — In  the  interval 
between  the  publishing  such  a  proclamation  (or 
order  of  council)  as  that  in  question,  and  its  receiv- 
ing the  sanction  of  the  two  houses,  of  what  nature  is 
it?  Is  it  legal  or  illegal?  Or,  is  it  neither  one  nor 
the  other  ?  I  mean  to  be  candid,  and  will  point  out 
to  him  the  consequence  of  his  answer  either  way.  If 
it  be  legal,  it  wants  no  farther,  sanction;  if  it  be 
illegal,  the  subject  is  not  bound  to  obey  it,  conse- 
quently it  is  an  useless,  nugatory  act,  even  as  to  its 
declared  purpose.  Before  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
the  whole  mischief  which  it  means  to  prevent  will 
have  been  completed. 


LETTER  LX. 

To  Zero. 
SIK,  October  17,  ITTl. 

The  sophistry  of  your  letter  in  defense  of  lord 
Mansfield  is  adapted  to  the  character  you  defend. 
But  lord  Mansfield  is  a  man  of  farm,  and  seldom  in 
his  behavior  transgresses  the  rules  of  decorum.  I 
shall  imitate  his  lordship's  good  manners,  and  leave 
you  in  full  possession  of  his  principles.  I  will  not 
call  you  a  liar,  Jesuit,  or  villain;  but,  with  all  the 
politeness    imaginable,  perhaps  I  may    prove    you 

80. 

Like  other  fair  pleaders  in  lord  Mansfield's  school 
of  justice,  you  answer  Junius  by  misquoting  his 
words,  and  misstating  hia  propoaitiooa.    If  I  am  can- 


did enougH  to  admit,  that  this  is  tlie  very  logk  ts^f 
at  St  Omer^  you  will  readily  allow,  that  thia  it  ik 
constant  practice  in  the  court  of  king's  bendi.  Jomi 
does  not  say  that  be  never  had  a ,  doubt  aboot  ik 
strict  right  of  pressing,  till  he  knew  lard  Mam^kli  an 
of  the  oame  opinion.  His  words  are,  ^ntil  he  baii 
that  lord  Mansfield  had  applauded  lord  Chatham  te 
maintaining  that  doctrine  in  the  house  of  lordi.'  It 
was  not  the  accidental  concurrence  of  lord  MansfidA 
opinion,  but  the  sufficient  applause  given  by  a  en* 
ning  Scotchman  to  the  man  he  detests,  thai  xsM 
and  justified  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  JaniaflL  Tte 
question  is  not,  whether  lord  Mansfield  be  a  nun  tf 
learning  and  abilities  (which  Junima  haa  never  £»> 
puted,)  but  whether  or  no  he  abuses  and  miifiiliw 
his  talents. 

Junius  did  not  say  that  lord  Mansfield  hadadvlHl 
the  calling  out  of  the  guards.  On  the  contraiy,  )m 
plain  meaning  is,  that  he  left  that  odious  office  ti 
men  less  cunning  than  himself.  Whether  lord  Maoa- 
field's  doctrine  concerning  libels  be  or  be  not  an  at- 
tack upon  the  liberty  of  the  press,  is  a  question  whiA 
the  public  in  general  are  very  well  able  to  detensiae, 
I  shall  not  enter  into  it  at  presents  Nor  do  I  thxak 
it  necessary  to  say  much  to  a  man,  who  bad  the  dy- 
ing confidence  to  say  to  a  jury,  ''Gentlemen,  yon  an 
to  bring  in  a  verdict  guilty  or  noi  guilty  :  but  whether 
the  defendant  be  guilty  or  innocent,  is  not  mattfr 
for  your  consideration."  Clothe  it  in  wbat  i»»r"i» 
you  will,  this  is  the  sum  total  of  lord  ManmeM 
doctrine.    If  not>,  let  Zeno  ahow  us  the   diflercDce. 

But  it  seems,  "the  liberty  of  the  press  may  l» 
abused,  and  the  abuse  of  a  valuable  privilefge  is  the 
certain  means  to  lose  it"  The  first  I  admit ;  bal 
let  the  abuse  be  submitted  to  a  jury ;  a  suffidcBt^ 
and,  indeed,  the  only  legal  and  constitutional  dieek 
updn  the  license  of  the  press.  The  sccsond  I  flatly 
deny.  In  direct  contradiction  to  lord  Mxinafield,  I 
affirm,  that  "the  abuse  of  a  valuable  privilege  it  md 
the  certain  means  to  lose  it;"  if  it  were,  tbe  y^^gHA 
nation  would  have  few  privileges  led ;  for,  where  is 
the  privilege  that  has  not,  at  one  time  or  other,  beea 
abused  by  individuals?  But  it  is  false  in  ressoBaad 
equity,  that  particular  abuses  should  produce  a  got- 
eral  forfeiture.  Shall  the  community  be  deprived 
of  the  protection  of  the  laws,  because  there  are  lo^ 
bers  and  murderers?  Shall  the  community  be  pan- 
ished,  because  individuals  have  ofiended?  Lnd 
Man^eld  says  so,  consistently  enough  with  his  pris- 
ciples ;  but  I  wonder  to  find  him  so  explicik  Td, 
for  one  concession,  however  extorted,  I  confess 
self  obliged  to  him.  The  liberty  of  the 
is,  after  all,  a  valuable  privilege.  I  agree  witb 
most  heartily,  and  will  defend  it  against  hinL 

You  ask  me,  What  juryman  was  challenged  ly 
lord  Mansfield?  I  tell  yon;  his  name  i 
When  his  name  was  called,  lord  Mansfield 
the  clerk  to  pass  him  by.  As  for  hia 
may  ask  himself,  for  he  assigned  none :  bat  I 
tell  you  what  all  men  thought  of  iL  This 
had  been  refractory  upon  a  former  jury,  and  wesli 
not  accept  of  the  law  as  delivered  by  lord  Mansfi^ ; 
but  had  the  impudence  to  pretend  to  think  far  j^nuuf. 
But  you,  it  seems,  honest  Zeno,  know  nothing  ai  the 
matter.  You  never  read  Junius's  letter  to  your 
you  never  heard  of  the  intended  instmctions 
the  city  to  impeach  lord  Mansfield :  you  never 
by  what  dexterity  of  Mr.  Paterson  that 
prevented.  How  wonderfully  ill  some 
informed ! 

Junius  never  did  affirm,  that  the  crime  o 
the  wife  of  a  mechanic  or  a  peer,  is  not  the 
taken  in  a  moral  or  religious  view.  What  he 
in  contradiction  to  the  levelling  principle 
adopted  by  lord  Mansfield,  was,  "that  the 
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flhoald  he  pfroportioped  to  the  Tnnk  and  fortune  of 
the  parties:''  and  for  thia  yiivAn  reason  (admitted  hy 
every  other  judge  that  sat  in  Westminster-hall)  he- 
caose  what  is  a  oompensation  or  penalty  to  one  man, 
18  none  to  another.    The  sophistical  distinction  yon 
attempt  to  draw  between  the  person  injured  and  the 
person  i^furing,  is  Mansfield  all  over.      If  you  can 
once  establish  the  proposition,  that  the  injured  party 
is  not  entitled  to  receive  large  damages,  it  follows, 
pretty  plainly,  that  the  party  ii^uring  should  not  be 
<sompelled  to  pay  them;    consequently  the  king's 
lurother  is  effectually  screened  by  lord  Mansfield's 
doctrine.     Your  reference  to    Nathan    and  David 
comes  naturally   in   aid    of    your    patron's    pro- 
fisssed  system  of  jurisprudence.    He  is  fond  of  intro- 
dacing  into  the  court  of  king's  bench  any  law  that 
contradicts  or  excludes  the  common  law  of  England ; 
-whether  it  be   canon,  civil  Jus  gentium,  or  Levi  tical. 
But,  sir,  the  Bible  is  the  code  of  our  religious  faith, 
not  of  our  municipal  jurisprudence:  and  though  it 
-was  the  pleasure  of  God  to  inflict  a  particular  punish- 
ment upon  David's  crime  (taken  as  a  breach  of  his 
divine  commands)  and  to  send  his  prophet  to  de- 
nounce it,  an  English  jury  have  nothing  to  do  either 
-with  David  or  the  prophet.     They  consider    the 
crime  only  as  it  is  a  breach  of  order,  and  ix\jury  to 
an  individual,  and  an  ofifense  to  society ;  and  they 
judge  of  it  by  certain  positive  rales  of  law,  or  by  the 
practice  of  their  ancestors.    Upon  the   whole,  the 
•gnxn  ''after  God's  own  heart"  is  much  indebted  to 
you  for  comparing  him  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland. 

That  his  royal  highness  may  be  the  man  after 
lord  Mansfield's  own  heart,  seems  much  more  prob- 
able ;  and  you,  I  think,  Mr.  Zeno,  might  succeed 
tolerably  well  in  the  character  of  Nath*aD.  The  evil 
deity,  the  prophet,  and  the  royal  sinner,  would  be 
-very  proper  company  for  one  another. 

You  say,  lord  Mansfield  did  not  make  the  com- 
missioners of  the  great  seal,  and  that  he  only  advised 
the  king  to  appoint.  I  believe  Junius  meant  on 
more;  and  the  distinction  is  hardly  worth  disputing. 

Tou  say  he  did  not  deliver  an  opinion  upon  lord 
Chatham's  appeal.  I  affirm  that  he  did,  directly  in 
favor  of  the  appeal.  This  is  a  point  of  fact  to  be  de- 
termined by  evidence  only.  But  you  assign  no 
reason  for  his  supposed  silence,  nor  for  his  desiring  a 
conference  y^ih  the  judges  the  day  before.  Was  not 
all  Westminster-hall  convinced  that  he  did  it  with  a 
view  to  puzzle  them  with  some  perplexing  question, 
and  in  hopes  of  bringing  some  of  them  over  to  him  ? 
Ifoa  say  the  commissioners  were  very  capable  offram- 
tng  a  decree  for  iheiMelves.  By  the  fact,  it  only  ap- 
pears, that  they  were  capable  of  framing  an  illegal 
one ;  which,  I  apprehend,  is  not  much  to  the  credit 
either  of  their  learning  or  integrity. 

We  are  both  agreed,  that  lord  Mansfield  has  in- 
fsessantly  labored  to  introduce  new  modes  of  pro- 
cseeding  in  the  court  where  he  presides ;  but  you  at- 
tribute it  to  an  honest  zeal  in  behalf  of  innocence 
oppressed  by  quibble  and  chicane.  I  say,  that  he 
has  introduced  new  law  too,  aiid  removed  the  land- 
marks established  by  former  decisions.  I  say,  that 
his  view  is,  to  change  a  court  of  'common  law  into  a 
^.court  of  equity,  and  to  bring  every  thing  within  the 
'  iMrHirium  of  aprsetorian  court.  The  public  must  de- 
termine between  us.  But  now  for  his  merits.  First 
then,  the  establishment  of  the  judges  in  their  places 
for  Ufe,  (which  you  tell  us  was  advised  by  lord 
Han^eld)  was  a  concession  merely  to  catch  the 
people.  It  bore  the  appearance  of  the  royal  bounty, 
but  had  nothing  real  in  it.  The  judges  were  already 
for  life,  excepting  in  the  case  of  a  demise.  Your 
boasted  bill  only  provides,  that  it  shall  not  be  in^ 
power  of  the  king's  successor  to  remove  th 
the  beet,  therefore,  it  is  only  a  legacy,,  nokra^gili^  '6il 


the  part  of  his  present  mijeaty,  since,  for  himself  he 
gives  up  nothing.  That  he  did  oppose  lord  Camden 
and  lord  Northington  upon  the  proclamation  against 
the  exportation  of  com,  is  most  true,  and  with  great 
ability.  With  his  talents^  and  taking  the  right  side 
of  so  clear  a  question,  it  was  impossible  to  speak  ill. 
HiB  motives  are  not  so  easily  penetrated.  They  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  state  of  politics  at  that  period, 
will  judge  of  them  somewhat  differently  from  Zeno. 
Of  the  popular  bills,  which  you  say  he  supported  in 
the  house  of  lords,  the  most  material  is  unquestiona- 
bly that  of  Mr.  Grenville  for  deciding  contested 
elections.  But  I  should  be  glad  to  know  upon  what 
possible  pretence  any  member  of  the  upper  house 
could  oppose  such  a  bill,  after  it  had  passed  the 
house  of  commons?  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  what 
share  he  had  in  promoting  the  other  two  bills ;  but  I 
am  ready  to  give  him  all  the  credit  you  desire.  Still 
you  will  find,  that  a  whole  life  of  deliberate  iniquity 
is  ill  atoned  for,  by  doing  now  and  then  a  laudable 
action,  upon  a  mixed  or  doubtful  principle.  If  it  be 
unworthy  of  him,  thus  ungratefully  treated,  to  labor 
any  longer  for  the  public,  in  God's  name,  let  him  re- 
tire. His  brother's  patron  (whose  health  he  once 
was  anxious  for)  is  dead ;  but  the  son  of  that  un- 
fortunate prince  survives,  and,  I  dare  say,  will  be 
ready  to  receive  him.  PHILO  JUNIUS. 

LETTER  LXI. 

To  AH  ADVOCATB  in  TH£  CaCJBB  OV  THB  PBOPLB. 

Sm,  October  18,  1771. 

You  do  not  treat  Junius  fairly.  You  would  not 
have  condemned  him  so  hastily,  if  you  had  ever  read 
judge  Foster's  argument  upon  the  legality  of  pressing 
seamen.  A  man  who  has  not  read  that  argument,  is 
not  qualified  to  speak  accurately  upon  the  subject. 
In  answer  to  strong  facts  and  fair  reasoning,  you  pro- 
duce nothing  but  a  vague  comparison  between  two 
things  which  have  little  or  no  resemblance  to  each 
other.  General  warrants,  it  is  true,  had  been  often 
issued ;  but  they  had  never  been  regularly  questioned 
or  resisted,  until  the  case  of  Mr.  Wilkes.  He  brought 
them  to  trial:  and  the  moment  they  were  tried,  they 
were  declared  illegal.  This  is  not  the  case  of  press  war^ 
rants.  They  have  been  complained  of,  questioned, 
and  resisted  in  a  thousand  instances ;  but  still  the 
legislature  have  never  interposed,  nor  has  there  ever 
been  a  formal  decision  against  them  in  any  of  the 
superior  courts.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  been 
fr^uently  recognized  and  admitted  by  parliament; 
and  there  are  judicial  opinions  given  in  their  favor 
by  judges  of  the  first  character.  Under  the  various 
circumstances  stated  by  Junius,  he  has  .a  right  to 
conclude  for  himself,  that  there  is  no  remedy.  If  you 
have  a  good  one  to  propose,  you  may  depend  upon  the 
assistance  and  applause  of  Junius.  The  magistrate 
who  guards  the  liberty  of  the  individual  deserves  to 
be  commended.  But  let  him  remember,  that  it  is 
also  his  duty  to  provide  for,  or  at  least  not  to  hazard, 
the  safety  of  the  community.  If,  in  the  case  of  a 
foreign  war,  and  the  expectation  of  an  invasion,  you 
would  rather  keep  your  fleet  in  harbor,  than  man  it^ 
by  pressing  seamen  who  refuse  the  bounty,  I  have 
done. 

You  talk  of  disbanding  the  army  with  wonderfhl 
ease  and  indifference.  If  a  wiser  man  held  such 
language,  I  should  be  apt  to  suspect  his  sincerity. 

As  for  keeping  up  a  much  greater  number  of  sea- 
men in  time  of  peace,  it  is  not  to  be  done :  you  will 
oppress  the  merchant,  yon  will  distress  trade,  and 
destroy  the  nursery  of  your  seamen.    He  must  be  a 

igerable  statesman  who  voluntarily,  hy  the  same 
d^t,  in'^Toafii^  the  public  expense,  aud  lessens  the 
me^U^^f«^^lortingit.  PHILO  JUNIUS 
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LETTER  LXU. 

October  8S,  1771. 

A  fHend  of  JnninB  desires  it  may  be  observed  (in 
answer  to  a  barrister  at  law^) 

1.  That  the  fact  of  lord  Mansfield's  having  or^ 
dered  a  juryman  to  be  passed  by  (which  poor  Zeno 
never  heard  of)  is  now  formally  admitted.  When 
Mr.  Benson^B  name  was  called,  lord  Mansfield  was 
observed  to  flash  in  the  face  (a  signal  of  guilt  not 
uncommon  with  him),  and  cried  out,  "  Pass  him  by." 
This  I  take  to  be  something  more  than  a  peremptory 
challenge:  it  is  an  unlawful  eammandj  without  any 
reason  assigned.  That  the  counsel  did  not  resist,  is 
true ;  but  this  might  happen  either  from  inadver- 
tence, or  a  criminal  complaisance  to  lord  Mansfield. 
Yon  barristers  are  too  apt  to  be  civil  to  my  lord 
chief  justice,  at  the  expense  of  your  clients. 

2.  J  nnius  did  never  say,  that  lord  Mansfield  had 
dairoyed  the  liberty  of  the  press.  '*  That  his  lord- 
ship has  labored  to  destroy,  that  his  doctrine  is  an 
auick  upon  the  liberty  of  the  press,  that  it  is  an 
invasion  of  the  right  of  juries,''  are  the  propositions 
nuuntained  by  Junius.  His  opponents  never  answer 
him  in  point ;  for  they  never  meet  him  fairly  upon 
his  own  ground. 

^.  Lord  Mansfield *s  policy  in  endeavoring  to  screen 
his  qnconstitutional  doctrines  behind  an  act  of  the 
legislature,  is  easily  understood.  Let  every  English* 
man  stand  upon  his  guard:  the  right  of  juries  to 
return  a  general  verdict  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  is  a 
part  of  our  constitution.  It  stands  in  no  need  of  a 
bill,  either  enacting  or  declaratory,  to  confirm  it. 

4.  With  regard  to  the  Grosvenor  cause,  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  obserte  that  the  doctrine  attributed  by  Junius 
to  lord  Mansfield  is  admitted  by  Zeno,  and  directly 
defended.  The  barrister  has  not  the  assurance  to 
deny  it  flatly ;  but  he  evades  the  charge,  and  softens 
the  doctrine,  by  such  poor  contemptible  quibbles  as 
cannot  impose  upon  the  meanest  understanding. 

5.  The  quantity  of  business  in  the  court  of  king's 
bench  proves  noUiing  but  the  litigious  spirit  ot  the 
people,  arising  from  the  great  increase  of  wealth  and 
commerce.  These^owever,  are  now  upon  thededine, 
and  will  soon  leave  nothing  but  law-suits  behind 
ibem.  When  Junius  affirms,  that  lord  Mansfield 
has  labored  to  alter  the  system  of  jurisprudence  in 
the  court  where  his  lordship  presides,  he  speaks  to 
those  who  are  able  to  look  a  little  farther  than  the 
vulgar.  Besides,  that  the  multitude  are  easily 
deceived  by  the  imposing  names  of  equity  and  sub- 
sianiial  justice,  it  does  not  follow  that  a  jud^,  who 
introduces  into  his  court  new  modes  of  proceeding 
and  new  principles  of  law,  intends,  in  every  instance, 
to  decide  unjustly.  Why  should  he,  where  he  has  no 
interest?  We  say,  that  lord  Mansfield  is  a  bad  man, 
and  a  worse  judge ;  but  we  do  not  say  that  he  is  a 
mere  devil.  Our  adversaries  would  fain  reduce  us  to 
the  difficulty  of  proving  too  much.  This  artifice, 
however,  shall  not  avail  him.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  plainly  this :  when  lord  Mansfield  has  suc- 
ceeded in  his  scheme  of  changing  a  court  of  common 
law  to  a  court  of  equity,  he  will  have  it  in  his 
power  to  do  iigustioe  wheriever  he  thinks  proper.  This, 
though  a  wicked  purpose,  is  neither  absurd  nor 
unattainable. 

6.  The  last  paragraph,  relative  to  lord  Chatham's 
cause,  cannot  be  answered.  It  partly  refers  to  facts 
of  too  secret  a  nature  to  be  ascertained,  and  partly  is 
unintelligible.  "Upon  one  point  the  cause  is  de- 
cided against  lord  Chatham :  upon  another  point  it  is 
decided  for  him."  Both  the  law  and  the  language  are 
well  suited  to  a  barrister !  If  I  have  any  guess  at 
this  honest  gentleman's  meaning,  it  is,  **That  whereas 
the  eommissioneiB  of  the  great  seal  saw  the  question 


in  a  point  of  view  un&vorable  to  lord  Cfaathaia,  ni 
decreed  accordingly;  lord  Mansfield,  out  of  ahccs 
love  and  kindness,  to  lord  Chatham,  took  the  paiaa  is 
place  it  in  a  point  of  view  more  £ftvoxable  to  the 
appellant."  Credal  Judseus  ApeUa.  So  curious  aa 
assertion  would  stagger  the  faith  of  Mr.  Sjlva. 


LETTER  LXIIL 

NoTumber  t»  im. 
\Ce  are  desired  to  make  the  following  ded«- 
ation,  in  behalf  of  Junius,  upon  three  material  poials, 
on  which  his  opinion  has  beoi  mistaken  or  nuanpie- 
sented. 

1.  Junius  considers  the  right  ot  taxing  the  odoiiia, 
by  an  act  of  the  British  legislature,  as  a  speewUSme 
right  merely,  never  to  be  exerted  nor  ever  to  be 
renounced.  To  his  judgment  it  appeaia  plain,  **  Hist 
the  general  reasonings  which  were  onplojed  agaimS 
that  power,  went  directly  to  our  wlKrie  Icipalative 
right;  and  that  one  part  of  it  could  not  be  yielded  to 
such  arguments,  wiUiout  a  virtual  suncnder  ol  all  tfie 
rest." 

3.  That,  with  regard  to  press- wanantis  hja  argu- 
ment should  be  taken  in  his  own  words,  and  auawwied 
strictly ;  that  comparisons  may  sometimea  illustiate 
but  prove  nothing ;  and  that,  in  this  case,  an  appeal 
to  the  passions  is  unfair  and  unnecessary*  Juniw 
feels  and  acknowledges  the  evil  in  the  nioat  ezpna 
terms,  and  will  show  himself  ready  to  oonenr  In  any 
rational  plan  that  may  provide  for  the  liberty  of  the 
individual,  without  hazarding  the  safety  of  the  com- 
munity. At  the  same  time  he  expects  thai  the 
evil,  such  as  it  is,  be  not  exa^erated  or  lub- 
represented.  *  In  general,  it  is  not  unjust*  that 
when  the  rich  man  contributes  his  wealth,  the 
poor  man  should  serve  the  state  in  person ;  otherwMe, 
the  latter  contributes  nothing  to  the  defoue  of  that 
law  and  constitution  from  which  he  demands  safe^ 
and  protection.  But  the  question  does  not  fie 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  The  laws  of  v^^^m^ 
make  no  such  distinctions.  Neither  is  it  true,  that 
the  poor  man  is  torn  from  the  care  and  snpport  cf  a 
wife  and  £unily,  helpless  without  hini.  The  sin^ 
question  is.  Whether  the  seaman,*  in  tim^  of  pobiie 
danger,  shall  serv^e  the  merchant,  or  the  atate^  in  thai 
profession- to  which  he  was  bred,  and  by  the  exciciBS 
of  which  alone  he  can  honestly  support  hi^Mf^lf  m^ 
his  family  ?  General  arguments  against  the  doctrine 
of  necessity,  and  the  dangerous  use  that  lamj  hi 
made  of  it,  are  of  no  weight  in  this  particnlar  *^i^ 
Necessity  includes  the  idea  of  inevitable.  Whenefw 
it  is  so,  it  creates  a  law  to  which  all  positive  la«^ 
and  all  positive  rights  must  give  way.  In  this  utam, 
the  levy  of  ship-money  by  the  king's  warrant  wm 
not  necessary,  because  the  business  might  have  heea 
as  well  or  better  done  by  parliament.  If  the  doe- 
trine  maintained  by  Junius  be  oonfinod  withhn  the 
limitation,  it  will  go  but  a  very  little  w^y  in  aupyert 
of  arbitrary  power.  That  the  king  is  to  judge  of  tl» 
occasion,  is  no  objection,  unleas  we  are  told  how  il 
can  possibly  be  otherwise.  There  are  other  instaneo, 
not  less  important  in  the  exercise,  nor  leas  dangenan 
in  the  abuse,  in  which  the  constitution  relies  aitiicly 
upon  the  king's  judgment.  The  executive  powcc 
proclaims  war  and  peace,  binds  the  nation  by  treaties 
orders  general  embargoes,  and  imposes  qnarantiMi; 
not  to  mention  a  multitude  of  prerogative  wrici, 
which,  though  liable  to  the  greatest  abuaes^  wot 
never  disputed. 

It  has  been  uiged,  as  a  reproach  to  Junius,  dat 
he  has  not  delivered  an  opinion  upon  the  game  lavi, 

*  I  confine  myself  strictly  to  seamen.  If  any  otbeis  sue 
pressed.  It  is  a  flrroes  abuse,  which  the  magistrate  can  asA 
should  correct. 
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!«lid  particalarly  the  late  dog  act.  Bnt  Janius 
thinjp  he  has  much  greater  reason  to  complain,  that 
lie  is  neyer  assisted  by  those  who  are  able  to  aasist 
him :  and  that  almost  the  whole  labor  of  the  press  is 
flirown  npon  a  single  hand,  from  which  a  discussion 
of  erery  public  question  is  unreasonably  expected. 
He  is  not  paid  for  his  labor,  and  certainly  has  a 
right  to  choose  his  employment.  As  to  the  game 
laws,  he  never  scrupled  to  declare  his  opinion,  that 
they  are  a  species  of  the  forest  laws :  that  they  are 
oppressive  to  the  subject;  and  that  the  spirit  of  them 
is  incompatible  with  Ic^  liberty,  that  the  penalties 
imposed  by  these  laws  bear  no  proportion*^  the  na- 
ture of  the  offense :  that  the  mode  of  trial,  and  the 
degree  and  kind  of  evidence  necessary  to  convict, 
not  only  deprive  the  8ubjec*t  of  the  benefits  of  a  trial 
by  jury,  but  are  in  themselves  too  summary,  and  to 
the  last  degree  arbitrary  and  oppressive :  that,  in 
particular,  the  late  acts  to  prevent  dog  stealing,  or 
killing  game  between  sun  and  sun,  are  distinguished 
by  their  absurdity,  extravagance,  and  pernicious  ten- 
dency. If  these  terms  are  weak  and  ambiguous,  in 
what  language  can  Junius  express  himself?  It  is 
no  excuse  for  lord  Mansfield  to  say,  that  he  happened 
to  be  absent  when  these  bills  passed  the  house  of 
lords.  It  was  his  duty  to  be  present.  Such  bills 
could  never  have  passed  the  house  of  commons  with- 
out his  knowledge.  But  we  very  well  know  by  what 
rule  he  regulates  his  attendance.  When  that  order 
was  made  in  the  house  of  lords,  in  the  case  of  lord 
Pomfret-yat  which  every  Englishman  shudders,  my 
honest  lord  Mansfield  found  himself,  by  mere  acci- 
dent, in  the  court  of  king's  bench ;  otherwise  he 
would  have  done  wonders  in  defense  of  law  and  pro- 
perty \  The  pitiful  evasion  is  adapted  to  the  char- 
acter. But  Junius  will  never  justify  himself  by  the 
example  of  this  bad  man.  The  distinction  between 
doing  wrong,  and  avoiding  to  do  right,  belongs  to 
lord  MansfiSd.    Junius  disclaims  it. 


LETTER  LXrV. 

To  Lord  Chuf  Jubtici  Mamstuu). 

November  2, 1771. . 

At  the  intercession  of  three  of  your  countrymen, 
yon  have  bailed  a  man,  who,  I  presume,  is  also  a 
Bem^kmany  and  whom  the  lord  mayor  of  London  had 
refu.sed  to  bail.  I  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  an  ex- 
amination of  the  partial,  sinister  motives  of  your 
conduct ;  but,  confining  myself  strictly  to  the  fact,  I 
affirm,  that  you  have  done  that,  which,  by  law,  you 
were  not  warranted  to  do.  The  thief  was  taken  in 
the  theft ;  the  stolen  goods  were  found  upon  him, 
and  he  made  no  defense.  In  these  circumstances 
(the  truth  of  which  you  dare  not  deny,  because  it  is 
of  public  notoriety)  it  could  not  stand  indifferent, 
whether  he  was  guilty  or  not,  much  less  could  there 
be  any  presumption  of  his  innocence ;  and,  in  these 
circumstances,  I  affirm,  in  contradiction  to  you,  lord 
chief  justice  Mansfield,  that,  by  the  laws  of  England, 
he  was  not  bailable.  If  ever  Mr.  Eyre  should  be 
bronght  to  trial,  we  shall  hear  what  you  have  to  say 
for  yourself;  and  I  pledge  myself,  before  God  and  my 
country,  in  proi)er  time  and  place,  to  make  good  my 
charge  against  you. 

JUNIUS. 


:  LETTER  LXV. 

To  THB  PRIVTBB  OT  TBI  PUELIO  ADVERTISER. 

November   9,  1771. 

Junius  engages  to  make  good  his  charge  against 
^oftf  chief  justice  Mansfield^  some  time  before  the 
meeting  of  parliament,  in  order  that  the  house  of 


commons  may,  if  they  think  proper,  make  it  one 
article  in  the  impeachment  of  the  said  lord  chief 
justice. 


LETTER  LXVI. 
To  HIS  Grace  the  Duke  of  Grafton. 

November  27,  1771. 
What  is  the  reason,  my  lord,  that,  when  almost 
every  man  in  the  kingdom,  without  distinction  of 
principles  or  party,  exults  in  the  ridiculous  defeat  of 
sir  James  Lowther,  when  good  and  bad  men  unite  in 
one  common  opinion  of  that  baronet,  and  triumph 
in  his  distress,  as  if  the  event  (without  any  reference 
to  vice  or  virtue,)  were  interesting  to  human  nature, 
your  grace  alone  should  appear  so  miserably  de- 
pressed and  afflicted?  In  such  universal  joy,  I 
know  not  where  yon  will  look  for  a  compliment  of 
condolence,  unless  you  ^peal  to  the  tender,  sym- 
pathetic sorrows  of  Mr.  Bradshaw.  That  cream- 
colored  gentleman's  tears,  affecting  as  they  are,  cany 
consolation  along  with  them.  He  never  weeps,  but, 
like  an  April  shower,  with  a  lambent  ray  of  sunshine 
upon  his  countenance.  From  the  feelings  of  honest 
men  upon  this  joyful  occasion,  I  do  not  mean  to 
draw  any  conclusion,  to  your  grace.  They  naturally 
rejoice  when  they  see  a  signal  instance  of  tyranny 
resisted  with  success,  of  treachery  exposed  to  the 
derision  of  the  world,  an  infamous  informer  defeated, 
and  an  impudent  robber  dragged  to  the  public  gib- 
bet. But  in  the  other  class  of  mankind,  I  own  I  ex- 
pected to  meet  the  duke  of  Grafton.  Men  w)io  had 
no  regard  for  justice,  nor  any  sense  of  honor,  seem  as 
heartily  pleased  with  sir  James  Lowther's  w^U- 
deserved  punishment,  as  if  it  did  not  constitute  an 
example  against  themselves.  The  unhappy  baronet 
has  no  friends,  even  among  those  who  resemble  him. 
You,  my  lord,  are  not  reduced  to  so  deplorable  a 
state  of  dereliction;  every  villain  in  the  kingdom  is 
your  friend;  and,  in  compliment  to  such  amity,  I 
think  you  should  suffer  your  dismal  countenance  to 
clear  up.  Besides,  my  lord,  I  am  a  little  anxious 
for  the  consistency  of  your  character.  You  violate 
your  own  rules  of  decorum,  when  you  do  not  insult 
the  man  you  have  betrayed. 

The  divine  justice  of  retribution  seems  now  to 
have  b^un  its  progress.  Deliberate  treachery  en- 
tails punishment  upon  the  traitors.  There  is  no 
possibility  of  escaping  it,  even  in  the  highest  rank  to 
which  the  consent  of  society  can  exalt  the  meanest 
and  worst  of  men.  The  forced,  unnatural  union  of 
Luttrell  and  Middlesex  was  an  omen  of  another  un- 
natural union, by  which  indefeasible  infamy  is  attached 
to  the  house  of  Brunswick.  If  one  of  those  acts  was 
virtuous  and  honorable,  the  best  of  princes,  I  thank 
God,  is  happily  rewarded  for  it  by  the  other.  .  Your 
grace,  it  has  been  said,  had  some  share  in  recommend- 
ing colonel  Luttrell  to  the  king ;  or  was  it  only  the 
gentle  Bradshaw  who  made  himself  answerable  for 
the  good  behavior  of  his  friend  ?  An  intimate  con- 
nection has  long  subsisted  between  him  and  the 
worthy  lord  Irnham.  It  arose  from  a  fortunate 
similarity  of  principles,  cemented  by  the  constant 
mediation  of  their  common  friend  Miss  Davis.* 

*  There  is  a  certain  familj  tn  this  oountrv,  on  which 
nature  seems  to  have  entailed  an  hereditary  baseness  of 
dispoBitloD.  As  far  as  their  history  has  t)een  known,  the 
son  bas  reflrularly  improved  upon  the  vices  of  bis  father, 
and  has  taken  care  to  transmit  them  pure  and  undimin- 
ished, into  the  bosom  of  bis  successor.  In  the  senate, 
their  abilities  have  confined  them  to  those  humble,  sor- 
did services  in  which  the  scaveni^rs  of  the  ministry  are 
usually  employed.  But  in  the  memoirs  of  private 
treachery,  they  stand  first  and  unrivalled.  The  foUowingr 
story  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  character  of  this  rospect- 
able  family,  and  to  convince  the  world,  that  the  present 
possessor  has  as  clear  a  title  to  the  infamy  of  his  anoe^ 
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Tet  I  confess  I  shonld  be  sorry  that  the  oppro- 
brioas  infamy  of  this  match  should  reach  beyond  the 
family.  We  have  now  a  better  reason  than  ever  to 
pray  for  the  long  life  of  the  best  of  princes,  and  the 
welfare  of  his  royal  itsue.  I  will  not  mix  any  thing 
ominous  with  my  prayers:  bat  let  parliament  look 
to  it.  A  Luttrell  shall  never  succeed  to  the  crown  of 
England.  If  the  hereditary  virtues  of  the  ^family 
deserve  a  kingdom,  Scotland  will  be  a  proper  retreat 
for  them. 

The  next  is  a  most  remarkable  instance  of  the 
goodness  of  Providence.  The  just  law  of  retaliation 
has  at  last  overtaken  the  little  contemptible  tyrant 
of  the  north.  To  this  son-in-law  of  your  dearest 
fHend,  the  earl  of  Bute,  you  meant  to  transfer  the 
duke  of  Portland's  property ;  and  you  hastened  the 
grant  with  an  expedition  unknown  to  the  treasury, 
that  he  might  have  it  time  enough  to  give  a  decisive 
turn  to  the  election  for  the  county.  The  immediate 
consequence  of  this  flagitioua  robbery  was,  that  he 
lost  the  election  which  you  meant  to  insure  him,  and 
with  such  signal  circumstances  of  scorn,  reproach, 
and  insult  (to  say  noUiing  of  the  general  exultation 
of  all  parties),  as  (excepting  the  king's  brother-in- 
law,  colonel  Luttrell,  and  old  Simon,  his  father-in- 
law)  hardly  ever  fell  upon  a  gentleman  in  this  coun- 
try. In  the  event,  he  loses  the  very  property  of 
which  he  thought  he  had  gotten  possession,  and  after 
an  expense  which  would  have  paid  the  value  of  the 
land  in  question  twenty  times  over.  The  forms  of 
villany,  you  see,  are  necessary  to  its  success.  Here- 
after you  will  act  with  greater  circumspection,  and 
not  drive  so  directly  to  your  object.  To  smUeh  a 
grace  beyond  the  reach  of  common  treachery,  is  an 
exception,  not  a  rule. 

And  now,  my  good  lord,  does  not  your  conscious 
heart  inform  you,  that  the  justice  of  retribution  be- 
gins to  operate,  and  that  it  may  soon  approach  your 
person?  Do  you  think  that  Junius  has  renounced 
the  Middlesex  election?  or  that  the  king's  timber 
shall  be  refhsed  to  the  royal  navy  with  impunity?  or 
that  you  shall  hear  no  more  of  the  sale  of  that 
patent  to  Mr.  Hine,  which  you  endeavor  to  screen  by 
suddenly  dropping  your  prosecution  of  Samuel 
Vaughan,  when  the  rule  against  him  was  made  abso- 
lute ?  I  believe,  indeed,  Acre  never  was  such  an  in- 
stance in  all  the  history  of  negative  impudence.  But 
it  shall  not  save  you.  The  very  sunshine  yon  live  in 
is  a  prelude  to  your  dlBSolution.  When  you  are  ripe, 
you  shall  be  plucked. 

JUNIUS. 

P.  S.  I  beg  you  will  convey  to  your  gracious 
master  my  humble  congratulations  upon  the  glorious 
success  of  peerages  and  pensions  so  lavishly  distrib- 
uted as  the  rewinds  of  Irish  virtue. 

tors,  as  be  has  to  their  estate.  It  deserves  to  be  recorded 
for  the  curiosity  of  the  fact,  and  should  be  given  to  the 
public,  as  a  wamioff  to  every  honest  member  of  society. 

The  present  lord  Imham,  who  is  now  in  the  decline  of 
life,  lately  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  a  yonnffer 
brother  of  a  family,  with  which  he  had  lived  in  some  de> 
gree  of  intimacy  and  frfendship.  The  young  man  had 
long  been  the  dupe  of  a  most  unhappy  attachment  to  a 
common  prostitute.  His  friends  and  relations  foresaw 
the  consequences  of  this  connection,  and  did  everything 
that  depended  upon  them  to  save  him  from  ruin.  But 
he  haa  a  friend  in  lord  Imham,  whose  advice  rendered 
all  their  endeavors  ineffectual.  This  hoary  lecher,  not 
contented  with  the  enjoyment  of  his  friend's  mistress, 
was  base  enough  to  take  advantage  of  the  passions  and 
folly  of  the  young  man,  and  persuaded  him  to  marry  her. 
He  descended  even  to  perform  the  ofBce  of  father  to  the 
prostitute.  He  gave  her  to  his  friend,  who  was  on  the 
point  of  leaving  the  kingdom,  and  the  next  night  lay 
with  her  himself. 

Whether  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart  can  produce 
ansrthing  more  base  and  detestable  than  this  fact,  must 
be  left  undetermined,  until  the  son  shall  arrive  at  his 
father's  age  and  experience. 


; 


LETTER  LXVn. 
TO  Loan  Chibf  Jostxcb 


January  21,  im 
I  have  undertaken  to  prove,  that  when,  at  Urn 
intercession  of  three  of  your  countrymen,  yoa  haikd 
John  Eyrey  you  did  that "  which  by  law  you  were  not 
warranted  to  do  f  and  that  a  felon,  under  the  ci^ 
cumstances  ^*of  being  taken  in  the  fact,  with  ibe 
stolen  goods  upon  him,  and  making  no  defense,  is  bq( 
bailable  "  by  the  laws  of  England.  Tour  learned  ad- 
vocates have  interpreted  this  charge  into  a  dcotiL 
that  the  court  of  king's  bench,  or  the  judges  of  that 
court,  during  the  vacation,  have  any  greater  antbority 
to  bail  for  criminal*  offenses  than  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  With  the  instance  before  me,  I  am  anppoaed 
to  question  your  power  of  doing  wrong,  and  to  deiy 
the  existence  of  a  power,  at  the  same  moment  that  I 
arraign  the  illegal  exercise  of  it.  But  the  opiniass 
of  such  men,  whether  wilful  in  their  malignity.  «r 
sincere  in  their  ignorance,  are  unworthy  of  my 
notice.  You,  lord  Mansfield,  did  not  understand  ■» 
so ;  and  I  promise  you,  your  cause  requires  an  abler 
defense.  I  am  now  to  make  good  my  Ghai]ge  against 
you.  However  dull  my  argument^  the  smbject  of  it 
is  interesting.  I  shall  be  honored  with  the  atteotioa 
of  the  public,  and  have  a  right  to  demand  the  atten- 
tion of  the  legislature.  Supported,  as  I  am,  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  criminal  law  of  England,  I  hate 
no  doubt  of  establishing  my  char^ge.  It,  on  yonr 
part,  yon  shall  have  no  plain  substantial  defense,  but 
should  endeavor  to  shelter  yourself  under  the  qaiik 
and  evasion  of  a  practising  lawyer,  or  under  the  mers 
insulting  assertion  of  power  without  right,  the  repu- 
tation you  pretend  to  is  gone  for  ever;  you  atand de- 
graded from  the  respect  and  authority  of  yonr  olliee, 
and  are  no  longer  de  jure,  lord  chief  justice  of  Es- 
gland. 

This  letter,  my  lord,  is  addressed  not  so  muA  to 
you,  as  to  the  public  Learned  as  yon  are,  and  qui^ 
in  apprehension,  few  arguments  are  necessary  to 
satisfy  you,  that  you  have  done  that,  which,  by  law, 
you  were  not  warranted  to  do.  Your  oonacicaioe  al- 
ready tells  yon,  that  you  have  siimea  SfEainst  knoiwl- 
^ge ;  and  tiiat,  whatever  defense  yon  make,  ooncia- 
dicts  your  own  internal  convictioiL  But  other  raea 
are  willing  enough  to  take  the  law  upon  trosL  Th^ 
rely  upon  your  authority,  because  they  are  too  Mt- 
lent  to  search  for  information :  or,  ocmoeiTing  thiS 
there  is  some  mystery  in  the  laws  of  their  oomitiy, 
which  lawyers  are  only  qualified  to  explain,  thi^  d»- 
trust  their  judgment,  and  voluntarily  renounce  th» 
right  of  thinking  for  Uiemselves.  With  aU  the  em> 
deuce  of  history  before  them,  from  DnetUimm  to  J^ 
ferieSf  from  Jefferie$  to  Mmufiddy  they  will  not  hfr- 
lieve  it  possible  that  a  learned  judge  can  act  in  diisBl 
contradiction  to  those  laws,  which  he  is  snuwed  to 
make  the  study  of  his  life,  and  which  he 
to  administer  faithfully.  Superstition  i 
not  the  characteristic  of  this  age ;  yet 
bigoted  in  politics  who  are  infidels  in  reUgion.  I  ^ 
not  despair  of  making  them  ashamed  of  their  cnd»- 
lity. 

The  charge  I  brought  against  you  is  eximLsssil  m 
terms  guarded,  and  well  considered.  They  do  asi 
deny  the  strict  power  of  the  judges  of  the  eout  «f 
king's  bench  to  iMiil  in  cases  not  bailable  hy  a  justke 
of  peace,  nor  replevisable  by  the  oomm<n&  writ,  or  » 
officio f  by  the  sheriff.  I  well  know  the  practioe  of  Ac 
court,  and  by  what  legal  rules  it  ou^t  to  be  diiectoi. 
But,  far  from  meaning  to  soften  or  Himinii^  theftici 
of  those  terms  I  have  made  use  of,  I  now  go 
them,  and  aflOrm,    , 

'  1.    That  the  superior  power  of  bailing  for 
claimed  by^the  court  of  king's  bmdi,  is  founded  i^M 
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tiw  opinion  of  lawyers,  and  the  practice  of  the  ooart ; 
that  the  assent  of  the  legislature  to  this  power  is 
merely  negative,  and  that  it  is  not  supported  by  any 
^  poeitiTe  provision  in  a^y  statute  whatsoever.  If  it 
be,  produce  the  statnte. 

2.  Admitting  that  the  judges  of  the  coort  of 
king's  bench  are  vested  with  a  discretionaiy  pow^ 
to  examine  and  judge  of  circumstances  and  all^a- 
tions  which  a  justice  of  peace  is  not  permitted  to 
consider,  I  affirm  that  the  judges,  in  the  use  and  ap- 
plication of  that  discretionary  power,  are  as  strictly 
bound  by  the  spirit,  intent,  and  meaning,  as  the  jus- 
tice of  i>eace  is  by  the  words  of  the  legislature. 
Favorable  circumstances,  alleged  before  the  judge, 
may  justify  a  doubt,  whether  the  prisoner  be  guilty 
or  not ;  and  where  the  guilt  is  doubtful,  a  presump- 
tion of  innocence  should  in  general  be  admitted. 
Bat,  when  any  such  probable  circumstances  are  al- 
leged, they  alter  the  state  and  condition  of  the  pris- 
oner. He  is  no  longer  that  aU-hut-convicted  felon, 
whom  the  law  intends,  and  who  by  law  is  not  6cit/- 
^Me  aC  nU.  If  no  circumstances  whatsoever  are  al- 
leged in  his  favor;  if  no  allegation  whatsoever  be 
made  to  lessen  the  force  of  that  evidence  which  the 
law  annexes  to  a  positive  charge  of  felony,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  fact  of  being  taken  with  the  maner ; 
I  then  say,  that  the  lord  chief  justice  of  England  has 
no  more  right  to  bail  him  than  a  justice  of  peace. 
The  discretion  of  an  English  judge  is  not  of  mere 
will  and  pleasure;  it  is  not  arbitrary;  it  is  not 
et^ricious  ;  but  as  that  great  lawyer  (whose  author- 
ity I  wish  you  respected  half  as  much  I  do)  truly 
says,*  **  Discretion,  taken  as  it  ought  to  be,  is,  dis- 
eemerep^  legem  quid  mtjtuium.  If  it  be  not  directed 
by  the  right  line  of  the  law,  it  is  a  crooked  cord,  and 
appeareth  to  be  unlawful."  If  discretion  were  arbi- 
trary in  the  jndge,  he  might  introduce  whatever 
novelties  he  thought  proper.  But,  says  lord  Coke, 
'*  Novelties,  without  warrant  of  precedents,  are  not 
te  be  allowed:  some  certain  rules  are  to  be  followed. 
(fuicfaidjudichaullwriUtti  subJicUur  novitati  nan  mtb- 
jicitttr.  And  this  sound  doctrine  is  applied  to  the 
star-chamber,  a  court  confessedly  arbitrary.  If  you 
will  abide  by  the  authority  of  this  great  man,  you 
shall  have  all  the  advantage  of  his  opinion,  wherever 
it  appears  to  favor  you.  Excepting  the  plain,  express 
meaning  of  the  legislature,  to  which  all  private  opin- 
ions must  give  way,  I  desire  no  better  judge  between 
us  than  lord  Coke. 

3.  I  affirm  that^  according  to  the  obvious,  indis- 
putable meaning  of  the  legislature,  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed, a  person  positively  charged  with  feloniously 
stealing,  and  taken  in  jlagrante  deiidOj  with  the 
stolen  goods  upon  him,  is  not  bailable.  The  law 
considers  him  as  differing  in  nothing  from  a  convict, 
but  in  the  form  of  conviction ;  and  (whatever  a  cor- 
rupt judge  may  do)  will  accept  of  no  security,  but 
the  confinement  of  his  body  within  four  walla  I 
know  it  has  been  alleged,  in  your  favor,  that  yon 
have  often  bailed  for  murderers,  rapes,  and  other 
manifest  crimes.  Without  questioning  the  &ct,  I 
shall  not  admit  that  you  are  to  be  justified  by  your 
own  example.  If  that  were  a  protection  to  you, 
where  is  the  crime,  that,  as  a  judge,  you  might  not 
now  securely  commit?  But  neither  shall  I  suffer 
myself  to  be  drawn  aside  fh>m  my  present  argument, 
nor  yon  fb  profit  by  your  own  wrong.  To  prove  the 
meaning  and  intent  of  the  legislature,  will  require  a 
minute  and  tedious  deduction.  To  investigate  a 
question  of  law,  demands  some  labor  and  attention, 
Uiough  very  little  genius  or  sagacity.  As  a  practical 
profession.  Uie  study  of  the  law  requires  but  a  moder- 
ate portion  of  abilities.  The  learning  of  a  pleader  is 
asually  upon  a  level  with  his  integrity.    The  indis- 
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criminate  defense  ot  right  and  wrong  contracts  the 
understanding,  while  it  corrupts  the  heart.  Subtilty 
is  soon  mistaken  for  wisdom,  and  impurity  for  virtue. 
If  there  be  any  instances  upon  record  (as  some  there 
are  undoubtedly,  of  genius  and  morality  united  in  a 
lawyer)  they  are  distinguished  by  their  singularity, 
and  operate  as  exceptions. 

I  must  solicit  the  patience  of  my  readers.  This  is 
no  light  matter ;  nor  is  it  any  more  susceptible  of 
ornament,  than  the  conduct  of  lord  Mansfield  is 
capable  of  aggravation. 

As  the  law  of  bail,  in  chai^ges  of  felony,  has  been 
exactly  ascertained  by  acts  of  the  legislature,  it  is  at 
present  of  little  consequence  to  inquire  how  it  stood 
at  common  law  before  the  statute  of  Westminster. 
And  yet  it  is  worth  the  reader's  attention  to  observe, 
how  nearly,  in  the  ideas  of  our  ancestors,  the  circum- 
stance of  being  taken  with  the  maner  approached  to 
the  conviction*  of  the  felon.  It  *'  fixed  the  authori- 
tative stamp  of  verisimilitude  upon  the  accusation : 
and,  by  the  common  law,  when  a  thief  was  taken 
with  tie  momer  (that  is;  with  the  things  stolen  upon 
him  in  mama,)  he  might,  so  detected, /rt^oiite  detiete^ 
be  brought  into  court,  arraign^,  and  tried,  without 
indictment ;  •  as,  by  the  Danish  law,  he  might  be  taken 
and  hanged  on  the  spot,  without  accusation  or  trial." 
It  will  soon  appear  that  our  statute  law,  in  this  be- 
half, though  less  summary  in  point  of  proceeding,  is 
directed  by  the  same  spirit  In  one  instance,  the 
very  form  is  adhered  to.  In  offenses  relating  to  the 
fbrest,  if  a  man  was  taken  with  vert,  or  venison,t  it 
was  declared  to  be  equivalent  to  indictment  To  en- 
able the  reader  to  judge  for  himself;  I  shall  state,  in 
due  order,  the  several  statutes  relative  to  bail  in 
criminal  cases,  or  as  much  of  them  as  may  be  material 
to  the  point  in  question,  omitting  superfluous  words. 
If  I  misrepresent,  or  do  not  quote  with  fidelity,  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  detect  me. 

The  statute  of  Westminstert  the  first,  in  1275,  sets 
forth,  that  ^  Forasmuch  as  sheriffs  and  others,  how 
have  taken  and  kept  in  prison  persons  detected  of 
felony  and  incontinent,  have  let  out  by  replevin  sndi 
as  were  not  replevisable,  becanse  they  would  gain  of 
the  one  party,  and  grieve  the  other ;  and  forasmuch 
as,  before  this  time,  it  was  not  determined  which 
persons  were  replevisable,  and  which  not ;  it  is  pro- 
vided, and  by  the  king  commanded,  that  such  pris> 
onerp,  etc,  as  be  taken  with  the  maner,  etc.,  or  fbr 
manifest  ofTenses,  shall  be  in  no  wise  replevisable  by 
the  common  writ,  nor  without  writ."  Lord  Coke,* 
in  his  exposition  of  the  last  part  of  this  quotation, 
accurately  distinguishes  between  replevy,  by  the 
common  writ,  or  ex  officio^  and  bail  by  the  king's 
bench.  The  words  of  the  statnte  certainly  do  not 
extend  to  the  judges  of  that  court.  But,  besides 
that,  the  reader  will  soon  find  reason  to  think  that 
the  l^islature,  in  their  intention,  made  no  difference 
between  bailable  and  replevisable.  Lord  Coke  him- 
self, if  he  be  understood  to  mean  nothing  but  an  ex- 
position of  the  statnte  of  Westminster,  and  not  to 
state  the  law  generally,  does  not  adhere  to  his  own 
distinction.  In  expounding  the  other  offenses,  which, 
by  this  statute,  are  declared  not  replevisable,  he  con- 
stantly uses  the  words  not  baUMe.  "  That  outlaws, 
for  instance,  are  not  bailable  at  all :  that  persons  who 
have  abjured  the  realm,  are  attainted  upon  their  own 
confession,  and  therefore  not  bailable  at  all  by.  law : 
thatprovers  are  not  bailable:  that  notorious  felons 

^  Dlackstone,  iv.  308. 

1 1  Ed.  III.  cap.  8;  and  7  Ric.  11.  cap.  4^ 

I  Vfdetur  que  le  statute  do  mainprlze  n*est  que  le  reher- 
sal  del  comen  ley."— Bro.  Jdainp,  01. 

♦.  **  There  are  three  points  to  be  considered  in  the  con- 
struction of  all  remedial  statutes;  the  old  law.  the  mis- 
chief, and  the  remedy:  that  is,  how  the  common  law  stood 
at  the  making  of  the  act ;  what  the  mischief  was  for  wliloli 
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has  now  no  rnle  to  follow,  bat  the  dictateB  of  per- 
sonal enmity,  nati<Mial  partiality,  or  perhaps  the  most 
prostitnted  corruption. 

To  complete  this  historical  inqniry,  it  only  re- 
mains 1o  bie  observed,  that  the  habia»  carjnu  act  of  31 
of  Charles  the  Second,  so  justly  considered  as  another 
Magna  Charta  of  the  kingdom,  ^*  extends*  .only  to  the 
case  of  commitments  for  such  criminal  charge  as  can 
produce  no  inconvenience  to  public  justice  by  a  tem- 
porary enlargement  of  the  prisoner."  So  careful  were 
the  legislature,  at  the  very  moment  when  they  were 
provi&ig  for  liberty  of  the  subject,  not  to  ftimish 
any  color  or  pretence  for  violatijig  or  evading  the 
established  law  of  bail  in  higher  criminal  offenses. 
But  the  exception,  stated  in  the  body  of  the  act,  puts 
the  niatter  out  of  all  doubt.  After  directing  the 
judges  how  they  are  to  proceed  to  the  discbarge  of  the 
prisoner  upon  recognizance  and  surety,  having  regard 
to  Uie  quiUity  of  the  prisoner  and  nature  of  the 
offense,  it  is  expressly  added,  ^*  unless  it  shall  appear 
to  the  said  lord  chancellor,  etc,  that  the  party  so 
oommitted  is  detained  for  such  matters  or  offenses, 
for  the  which,  by  the  law,  the  prisoner  is  not  bail- 
able." 

I  -  When  the  laws,  plain  of  themselves,  are  thus  illus- 
trated by  facts,  and  their  unifomi  meaning  established 
by  history,  we  do  not  want  the  authority  of  opinions, 
however  respectable,  to  inform  our  judgment,  or  to 
confirm  our  belief.  But  I  am  determined  that  you 
shall  have  no  escape.  Authority  of  every  sort  shall 
be  produced  against  you,  from  Jacob  to  lord  Coke, 
from  the  dictionary  to  the  classic  In  vain  shall  you 
appeal  from  those  upright  judges  whom  you  disdain 
to  imitate,  to  those  whom  you  have  made  your  ex- 
ample.   With  one  voice  they  all  condemn  you. 

<*To  be  taken  with  the  wuner,  is  where  a  thief, 
having  stolen  any  thing,  is  taken  with  the  same 
about  him,  as  it  were  in  his  hands,  which  is  called 
fUtffrawU  delietQ,  Such  a  criminal  is  not  bailable  by 
law."— Jocod,  under  the  word  Mtmer, 

"Those  who  are  taken  with  the  wi/tmer  are  ex- 
cluded by  the  statute  of  Westminster,  from  the 
benefit  of  a  replevin." — Hawkim,  P.  C,  ii.  96. 

^  Of  such  heinous  offenses,  no  one,  who  is  notori- 
ously guilty,  seems  to  be  bailable  l^  the  intent  of 
this  8tatute."~X)t<to,  ii.  99. 

"  The  common  practice  and  allowed  general  rule 
is,  that  bail  is  only  then  proper,  where  it  stands  in- 
different whether  the  party  were  guilty  or  innocent." 
— ZhYto,  ditto, 

^  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  bailing  of  a  per- 
son, who  is  not  bailable  by  law,  is  punishable  either 
at  common  law,  as  a  negligent  escape,  or  as  an  offense 
against  the  several  statutes  relative  to  bail." — VUtOf 
89. 

"  It  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  neither  the  judges 
of  this,  nor  of  any  other  superior  court  of  justice,  are 
strictly  within  the  purview^of  that  statute  ;  yet  they 
will  always,  in  their  discrefion,  pay  a  due  regard  to 
it,  and  not  admit  a  person  to  bail  who  is  expressly 
declared  by  it  irreplevisable,  without  some  particular 
circumstance  in  his  favor;  and,  therefore,  it  seems 
difficult  to  find  an  instance  where  persons,  attainted 
of  felony,  or  notoriously  guilty  of  treason,  or  man- 
slaughter, etc,  by  their  own  confession,  or  otherwise, 
have  been  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  bail,  without 
some  special  motive  to  the  court  to  grant  it." — Ditto, 
114. 

"  If  it  appears  that  any  man  hath  injury  or  wrong 
by  his  imprisonment,  we  have  power  to  deliver  and 
diBchaige  him ;  if  otherwise,  he  is  to  be  remanded  by 
us  to  prison  again." — Lord  Ch.  J.  Hydt^  State  TriaU, 
TiL  115. 

•  Dlaokstone,  Iv.  m. 


^The  statute  of  Westminster  was  eapedal  ftr 
direction  to  the  sheriff^  and  others ;  but  to  eaj  ooorte 
of  justice  are  excluded  from  this  statute,  I  ooneem 
it  cannot  be."— ^#onwy  Genend  Heaik,  JXttm,  UL 

"  The  court,  upon  view  of  the  retoni,  judgett  si 
the  sufficiency  or  insufficicM^  of  it.  IfUiej  fUak 
the  prisoner  in  law  to  be  bailable,  be  is  cnminitted  is 
the  marshal,  and  bailed ;  if  not,  he  ia  remanded.* 
Through  the  whole  debate,  the  ol^ectioB  Ofn  the  pait 
of  the  prisoner  was,  that  no  cause  c^  eonmiitimiit  v» 
expressed  in  the  warrant;  but  it  was  uiulbiiBly  ad- 
mitted, by  their  counsel,  that  if  the  caiiae  of  eoB- 
mitment  had  been  expressed  for  treason  or  the  fidoqr, 
court  would  then  have  done  right  ia 
them. 

The  attorney-general  havipg  urged,  befons  a 
mittee  of  both  houses,  thai,  in  Beck  witJ]%  caae 
others,  the  lords  of  the  council  sent  a  letter  to  tht 
court  of  king^  bendi  to  bail ;  it  was  replied  hf  thi 
managers  of  the  house  of  commons,  that  ibis  wassf 
no  moment:  ^  for  that  either  the  prisooer  was  tri- 
able by  the  law,  or  not  bailable  If  bailable  b^  ths 
law,  then  he  was  to  be  bailed  witibont  any  audi  let- 
ter; if  not  bailable  by  the  law,  then  plainly  the 
judges  could  not  have  bailed  him  upon  the  letter, 
without  breach  of  their  oath,  which  ia,  (hat  they  am 
to  do  justice  accordiog  to  the  law,"  etc — Sfmie  Mab^ 
vii.  176. 

"So  t)iat  in  bailing  upon  sndi  offenaea  af  tht 
highest  nature,  a  kind  of  discretion,  rather  than  a 
constant  law,  bath  been  exercised,  when  it  stands 
wholly  indifferent,  in  the  eye  of  the  couxty  whelhs 
the  prisoner  be  guilty  or  not." — SeUtm^  iSl  JK  riL 
230,1. 

"  I  deny  that  a  man  is  always  bailable  whea  ia- 
prisonment  is  imposed  upon  him  for  cnatodj.**—  At- 
tomeif  General  Stoth.    J)iUc,238. 

By  these  quotations  from  the  the  Slate  Triah^ 
though  otherwise  not  of  authority,  it  appears  plainlj, 
that  in  regard  to  bailable  or  not  bailable,  all  paitav 
agreed  in  admitting  one  proposition  as  inooiiliDvat- 
ible. 

'^  In  reltttion  to  capital  offenses,  the^  are 
ially  these  acts  of  parliament  that  are  the 
land-marks*  touching  offenses  bailable  or  not  liafl- 
able."  — JSToie,  ii.  P.  C.  127.  The  enujaeiatka  in- 
cludes the  several  acts  cited  in  this  paper. 

"  Persons  taken  with  \e  mamumvre  are  not  bailsMt, 
because  it  is/srhcm  si::  /esfirai."— ITale,  ii.  P.  C  tSl 

"The  writ  of  Mabea$  Corpu$  is  of  a  high  aatsie; 
fbr  if  persons  be  wrongfully  oommitted,  they  are  Is 
be  discharged  upon  this  writ  returned ;  or,  if  bsil- 
able,  they  are  to  be  bailed :  if  not  bailable,  they  sis 
to  be  committed."— Ale  ii  P.  C.  143.  Thia  doctriw 
of  Imrd  chief  justice  Hale  refers  immediately  to  iht 
superior  courts  Arom  whence  the  writ  issuea.  "AAw 
the  return  is  filed,  the  court  is  either  to  dischaig!e^  sr 
bail,  or  commit  him,  as  the  nature  of  the  tarn 
requires."— ^a/«,  ii.  P.  C.  146, 

^  If  bail  be  granted  otherwise  than  the  law  allsv- 
eih,  the  xuurty  that  alloweth  the  same  shall  be  Mmsi, 
imprisoned,  render  damages,  or  forfeit  hia  plaee,  m 
the  case  shall  require."— iSeldini,  h$  N.  Baeom,  18SL 

"^  This  induces  an  absolute  necessity  of  expreesiM^ 
upon  every  commitment,  the  reason  fear  whieh  it  ii 
made ;  that  the  court,  upon  a  Hakem  Cbtjiss,  wuj 
examine  into  its  validity,  and,  according  to  ths  cir- 
cnmstances  of  the  case,  may  disdiarge,  admit  to  hsU, 
or  remand  the  prisoner."- Jtorfrteay,  iii.  133L 

^  Harriot  was  committed  for  foiging 
upon  bank  bills,  and  upon  a  Hmkeaa 
bailed,  because  the  crime  was  only  a  great 
meaner;  for  though  the  foiging  the  bills  be  fekqy, 

*  It  has  been  the  study  of  lord  M^w^i^M  ^ 

lan<l-marlE8. 
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y«t  ftvging  {he  indoiMment  Jb  aot"— iSSilfcebi,  L  104. 

''Appell  de  Mahem,  etc.,  ideo  ne  fait  lease  a  baiUe, 
nient  plus  que  in  aiypell  de  lobbeij  or  murder ;  qaod 
nota)  et  que  in  robbeiy  et  mnrder  le  partie  n'at  bail- 
able."— Brik.  Mmnprise,  07. 

*^  The  intendment  of  the  law  in  baUaiB,  Quod  iUU 
indHfTerenier^  whether  he  be  f^ty  or  no;  bat  when 
be  IS  convicted  by  verdict  or  confeaeion,  then  he 
must  be  deemed  in  law  to  be  guilty  of  the  felony, 
aoDd  therefore  not  bailable  at  aU?— CMe,  ii.  Intk  188. 
iv.lTa 

**  Bail  is  qiumdo  siaiiiuUfbretaerj  and  not  when  the 
oflbnse  is  open  and  maniftst"— 2  Jn&i,  18a   ' 

**  In  this  case  nom  ttUU  imd^fiBrefUer^  whether  he  be 
ganty  or  no,  being  taken  with  the  laaiMr,  that  is, 
vrUh  the  tiling  stolen,  as  it  were,  in  his  hand.''  jDittp, 

""  If  it  appeafeth  that  his  imprisonment  be  just  and 
Iftwitil,  he  diall  be  remanded  to  the  former  gaoler : 
but  if  it  shall  appear  to  theooort  that  he  was  impris- 
oned against  the  law  of  the  land,  they  ought  by 
ibroe  of  this  statate,  to  deliver  him :  if  it  be  doubtftd, 
■End  under  consideration,  he  may  be  bailed.'' — 2 

It  is  uunecesBaiy  to  load  the  reader  with  any 
flntfaer  quotations.  If  these  authorities  are  not 
deemed  sulficient  to  establish  the  doctrine  maintained 
in  this  paper,  it  will  be  in  Tain  to  appeal  to  the  evi- 
dence of  law  books,  or  the  epinioas  of  judges.  They 
acre  not  the  authorities  by  wbidi  lord  Mansfield  will 
abide.  He  assumes  an  arbitrary  power  of  doing 
right:  and  if  he  doeswroag,  it  lies  o^y  between  Qod 
juid  his  conscieiice. 

Kow,  my  lord,  although  I  have  great  faith  in  the 
pveoeding  aigument,  I  will  not  say  that  eveiy  minute 
part  of  it  is  absolutely  invulnerable.  I  am  too  well 
•oqnainted  with  the  practice  of  a  certain  court, 
directed  by  your  example,  as  it  is  goveined  by  your 
*  authority,  to  think  there  ever  yet  was  an  atgument, 
bowever  eonformable  to  law  and  reason,  in  which  a 
conning,  quibbling  attorney  might  not  discover  a 
tew.  But,  taking  the  whole  of  it  together,  I  affirm, 
€hai  it  constitutes  a  mass  or  demonstration,  than 
which  nothing  more  complete  or  satisflKStory  can  be 
oflfered  te  the  human  mind.  How  an  evasive, 
indirect  reply  will  stand  with  your  reputation,  or 
how  far  it  will  answer  in  point  of  defense,  at  the  bar 
of  the  house  of  lords,  is  worth  your  consideration. 
If,  after  all  that  has  been  said,  it  should  still  be 
maintained,  that  the  court  of  king^  b^Msh,  in  bailing 
felons,  are  exempted  from  all  1<^  rules  whatsoever, 
and  that  the  judge  has  no  direction  to  pursue,  but 
hifl  private  aifections,  or  mere  unquestionable  will 
and  pleasure,  it  will  follow  plainly,  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  bailable  and  not  bailable  uniformly 
expressed  by  the  legislature,  current  through  all  our 
law  books,  and  admitted  by  all  our  great  lawyers, 
without  exception,  is,  in  one  sense,  a  nugatory,  in 
another,  a  pernicious,  distinction.  It  is  nugatory,  as 
it  supposes  a  diflference  in  the  bailable  quality  of 
•flbnses,  when,  in  eifect,  the  distinction  refers  only 
to  the  rank  of  the  magistrate.  It  is  pernicious,  as  it 
implies  a  rule  of  law,  which  yet  the  judge  is  not 
bound  to  pay  the  least  regard  to;  and  impresses  an 
idea  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  the  judge  is 
wiser  and  greater  than  the  law. 

It  remains  only  to  apply  the  law,  thus  stated,  to 
the  ihct  in  question.  By  an  authentic  copy  of  the 
mittmus,  it  appears  that  John  Eyre  was  committed 
Ibr  felony,  plainly  and  specially  expressed  in  the 
warrant  of  commitment.  He  was  charged  before  al- 
derman Halifox,  by  the  oath  of  Thomas  Fielding, 
William  Holder,  William  Pi^ne,  and  William  Nash, 
for  foloniousiy  stealing  eleven  quires  of  writing 
paper,  vaine  six  shillings,  the  property  of  Thomas 


Beach,  etc    By  the  examinatlooji  upon  oaitb  of  the 
four  persons  mentioned  in  the  siitttsitw,  it  was  proved, 
that  large  quantities  of  paper  had  been  missed ;  and 
that  eleven  quires  (previously  marked,  from  a  suspi- 
cion that  I^yre  was  the  thief)  were  found  upon  him. 
Many  other  quires  of  pax>er,  marked  in  &e  same 
manner,  were  found  at  his  lodgings;  and  after  he  had 
been  some  time  in  Wood-street  Compter,  a  key  was 
found  in  his  room  there,  which  appealed  to  be  a  key' 
to  the  closet  at  Guildhall,  from  whence  the  paper 
was  stolen.    When  asked  what  he  had  to  say  in  his 
defense,  his  only  answer  was,  '*  I  hope  you  wUl  boil 
me."    Mr.  Holder,  the  cleric,  replied, "  That  is  impas- 
sible,   niere  never  was  an  instance  of  it,  when  the 
stolen  goods  were  found  upon  the  thief."    The  lovA 
mayor  was  then  applied  to,  and  refosed  to  bail  him. 
Of  all  these  drcumstanoes,  it  was  your  duty  to  have 
informed  yourself  minutely.    The  fact  was  remark- 
able ;  and  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  of  London 
was  known  to  have  refused  to  bail  Uie  offender.    To 
justi^  your  compliance  with  the  solicitations  of  your 
three  countrymen,  it  should  be  proved  that  snob 
aUegations  were  offered  to  you  in  behalf  of  tiieir  as- 
sociate, as  honestly  and  hana  fide  reduced  it  to  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt  and  indifference  whether  the  prisoner 
was  innocent  or  guilty.    Was  any  thing  offered  by 
the  Sooteh  triumvirate  that  tended  to  invalidate  ttia 
positive  chaxge  made  against  him  by  four  credible 
witnesses  upon  oath?    Was  it  even  insinuated  to 
you,  either  by  himself  or  his  bail,  that  no  ielpny  was 
committed ;  or,  that  he  was  not  the  felon ;  that  the 
stolen  goods  were  not  found  upon  him;  or  that  he 
was  only  the  receiver,  not  knowing  them  to  be  stolen  t 
Or,  in  short,  did  they  att^npt  to  produce  any  evi- 
dence of  his   insanity  ?    To  all  these  questions  I 
answer  for  you,  without  the  least  fear  of  oontradie- 
tion,  positively,  No.    From  the  moment  he  was  ar» 
rested  he  never  entertained  any  hope  of  acquittal; 
therefore,  thought  of  nothing  but  obtaining  bail,  ^at 
he  might  have  time  to  settle  his  aflkirs,  convey  hi^ 
fortune  into  another  country,  and  spend  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  in  comfort  and  affluence  abroad.    In 
this  prudential  scheme  of  foture  happiness,  the  lord 
chief  justice  of  England  most  readily  and  heartily 
concurred.    At  sight  of  so  much  virtue  in  distress, 
your  natural  benevolence  took  the  alarm.    Such  a 
man  as   Mr.  Eyre,  struggling  with  adversity  must 
always  be  an  interesting  scene  to  lord  Mansfield.  Or, 
was  it  that  liberal  anxiety,  by  which  your  whole  life 
has  been  distinguished,  to  enlarge  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  ?    My  lord,  we  did  not  want  this  new  in- 
stance of  the  liberality  of  your  principles.    We  al- 
ready knew  what  kind  of  snl^ects  they  were  for 
whose  liberty  you  were  anxious.    At  all  events,  the 
public  are  much  indebted  to  yon  for  fixing  a  price,  at 
which  folony  may  be  committed  with  impunity. « 

You  bound  a  felon,  notoriously  worth  90,0001.  \m 
the  sum  bf  9002.  Wi^  your  natural  turn  to  eqni^, 
and  knowing,  as  you  are,  in  the  doctrine  of  precra- 
ents,  you  undoubtedly  meant  to  settle  the  proportion 
between  the  fortune  of  the  felon,  and  the  fine  by 
which  he  may  compound  for  his  felony.  The  ratio 
now  upon  record,  and  transmitted  to  posterity  under 
the  auspices  of  lord  Mansfield,  is  exactly  one  to  aa 
hundred.  My  lord,  without  intending  it,  you  have 
I  laid  a  cruel  restraint  upon  the  genius  of  your  coun- 
trymen. In  the  wannest  indulgence  of  their  pas- 
sions they  have  an  eye  to  the  expense  I  and  if  their 
other  virtues  fiiil  us,  we  have  a  resource  in  their 
economy. 

By  taking  so  trilling  a  security  from  John  £iyr% 
you  invited,  and  manifestly  exhorted  him  to  escape. 
Although  in  bailable  cases  it  be  usual  to  take  four 
securities,  you  left  him  in  the  custody  of  three 
Scotchmen,  whom  he  mi|^t  have  easily  satisfied  fof 
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eonniving  at  his  retreat    That  he  did  not  make  iise 
of  the  opportunity  you    industriously  gave   him, 
neither  justifies  your  conduct,  nor  can  it  be  any  way 
accounted  for,  but  by  his  excessive  and  monstrous 
avarice.    Any  other  man,  but  this  bosom  fiiend  of 
tiiree  Scotchmen,  would  gladly  have  sacrificed  a  few 
hundred  pounds,  rather  than  submit  to  the  infamy 
of  pleading  guilty  in  open  court.    It  is  possible  in- 
deed that  he  might  have  flattered  himself^  and  not 
unreasonably,  with  the  hopes  of  a  pardon.    That  he 
would  have  been  pardoned,  seems  more  than  proba- 
ble, if  I  had  not  directed  the  public  attention  to  the 
ieading  step  you  took  in  favor  of  him.    In  the  pres- 
ent gentle  reign,  we  well  know  what  use  has  been 
made  of  the  lenity  of  the  court,  and  of  the  mercy  of 
the  crown.    The  lord  chief  justice  of  England  ac- 
cepts of  the  hundredth   part  ol'  the  property  of  a 
felon,  taken  in  the  fact,  as  a  recognizance  for  his  ap- 
pearance.    Your  brother  Smythe  browbeats  a  jury, 
and  forces  them  to  alter  their  verdict,  by  which  tliey 
had  found  a  Scotch  sergeant  guilty  of  murder ;  and 
though  the  Kennedies  were  convicted  of  a  most  de- 
liberate and  atrocious  murder,  they  still  had  a  claim 
to  the  royal  mercy.  They  were  saved  by  the  chastity 
of  their  connections.    They  had  a  sister :  yet  it  was 
not  her  beauty,  but  the  pliancy  of  her  virtue,  that 
recommended  her  to  the  king. 

The  holy  author  of  our  religion  was  seen  in  the 
company  of  sinners ;  but  it  was  his  gracious  purpose 
to  convert  them  from  their  sins.  Another  man,  who, 
in  the  ceremonies  of  our  £Eiith,  might  give  lessons  to 
the  great  enemy  of  it,  npon  different  principles, 
keeps  much  the  same  company.  He  advertises  for 
patients,  collects  all  the  diseases  of  the  heart,  and 
turns  a  royal  palace  into  an  hospital  for  incurables. 
A  nian  of  honor  has  no  ticket  of  admission  at  St. 
James's.  They  receive  him  like  a  virgin  at  the  Mag- 
delen's ;  "  Go  thou,  and  do  likewise." 

My  charge  against  you  is  now  made  good.  I  shall, 
however,  be  ready  to  answer  or  to  submit  to  fair  ob- 
jections. If,  whenever  this  matter  shall  be  agitated, 
you  suffer  the  doors  of  the  house  of  lords  t<o  be  shut, 
I  now  protest,  that  I  shall  consider  you  as  having 
made  no  reply.  From  that  moment,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  world,  you  will  stand  self-convicted.  Whether 
your  reply  be  quibbling  and  evasive,  or  liberal  and 
in  point,  will  be  matter  for  the  judgment  of  your 
p^ers ;  but  if,  when  every  possible  idea  of  disrespect 
to  that  noble  house  (in  whose  honor  and  justice  the 
nation  implicitly  confides)  is  here  most  solemnly  dis- 
claimed, you  should  endeavor  to  represent  this  charge 
as  a  contempt  of  their  authority,  and  move  their  lord- 
ships to  censure  the  publisher  of  this  paper,  I  then 
affirm,  that  you  support  injustice  by  violence,  that 
you  are  guilty  of  a  heinous  aggravation  of  your 
offense,  and  that  you  contribute  your  utmost  influ- 
ence to  promote,  on  the  part  of  the  highest  court  of 
judicature,  a  positive  denial  of  justice  to  the  nation. 

JUNIUS. 


LETTER  LXVIII. 

To  THE  Right  Honobablb  Lord  Camden. 
IfYLORD, 

I  turn  with  pleasure  from  that  barren  waste  in 
which  no  salutary  plant  takes  root,  no  verdure 
quickens,  to  a  character  fertile,  as  I  willingly  believe, 
in  every  great  and  good  qualification.  I  call  upon 
Ton,  in  the  name  of  the  English  nation,  to  stand  forth 
in  defense  of  the  laws  of  your  country,  and  to  exert, 
in  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice,  those  great  abilities 
with  which  you  were  entrusted  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.    To  ascertain  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  pre- 


ceding paper,  it  may  be  necessary  to  call  the 
mentioned  in  the  mittimus  to  the  bar  of  the  hbaae  €f 
lords.    If  a  motion  for  that  purpose  should  be  in- 
jected, we  shall  know  what  to  think  of  lord  Mm»- 
field's  innocence.    The  legal  argument  is  submitted 
to  your  lordship's  judgment.    After  the  noble  stand 
you  made  against  lord  Mansfield  upon  the  question 
of  libel,  we  did  expect  that  you  would  not  havesoP 
fered  that  matter  to  have  remained  undetermined. 
But  it  was  said  that  lord  chief  justice  Wilmothad 
been  prevailed  upon  to  vouch  for  an  opinion  of  the 
late  judge  Yates,  which  was  supposed  to  makeagaiiiat 
you ;  and  we  admit  of  the  excuse.    When  such  de- 
testable arts  are  employed  to  prejudge  a  question  of 
right,  it  might  have  been  imprudent  at  that  time  to 
have  brought  it  to  a  decision.  Li  the  present  instance, 
you  will  have  no  such  opposition  to  contend  witL 
If  there  be  a  judge,  or  a  lawyer,  of  any  note  in  West- 
minster-hall, who  shall  be  daring  enough  to  affirm 
that,  according  to  the  true  intendment  of  the  laws  of 
England,  a  felon,  taken  with  the  maner  inJIagroMle 
delicto,  is  bailable,  or  that  the  discretion  of  an  F-wgiMJ^ 
judge  is  merely  arbitrary,  and  not  governed  by  rules 
of  law,  I  should  be  glad  to  be  acquainted  with  him. 
Whoever  he  be,  I  will  take  care  that  he  shall  not 
give  you  much  trouble.    Your  lordship's  character 
assures  me  that  you  will  assume  that  principal  part, 
which  belongs  to  yon,  in  supporting  the  laws  of 
England  against  a  wicked  judge^  who  makes  it  the 
occupation  of  his  life  to  misinterpret  and  pervert 
them.    If  you  decline  this  honorable  office,  I  fear  it 
will  be  said,  that,  for  some  months  past^  you  have 
kept  too  much  company  with  the  duke  of  Grafton. 
When  the  contest  turns  upon  the  interpretation  ot 
the  laws,  you  cannot  without  a  formal  surrender  of 
all  your  reputation,  yield  the  post  of  honor  even  to 
lord  Chatham.    Considering  the  situation  and  abUi- 
ties  of  lord  Mansfield,  I  do  not  scruple  to  affirm,  wiih 
the  most  solemn  appeal  to  God  for  my  8inceri.ty,  that 
in  my  judgment,  he  is  the  very  worst  and  most  dan- . 
gerous  man  in  the  kingdom.    Thus  far  I  hare  done 
my  duty  in  endeavoring  to  bring  him  to  punishmenL 
But  mine  is  an  inferior  ministerial  office  in  the  tem- 
ple of  justice :  I  have  bound  the  victim,  and  dragged 

him  to  the  altar.  

JUNIUS. 


The  reTerend  Mr.  John  Home  having,  with  bis 
usual  veracity,  and  honest  industry,  circulated  a  ze> 
port  that  Junius,  in  a  letter  to  the  supporters  of  the 
bill  of  rights,  had  warmly  declared  himself  in  &vor 
of  long  parliaments  and  rotten  boroughs,  it  isthooj^t 
necessary  to  submit  to  the  public  the  following  ex- 
tract from  his  letter  to  John  Wilkes,  esq.,  dated  the 
7th  of  September,  1771,  and  laid  before  the  socie^  on 
the  24th  of  the  same  month. 

^  With  regard  to  the  several  articles^  taken  sepa^ 
rately,  I  own  I  am  concerned  to  see  that  the  great 
condition  which  ought  to  be  the  9ine  qua  nan  of  par- 
liamentaiy  qualification,  which  ought  to  be  the  hasb 
(as  it  assuredly  will  be  the  only  support)  of  cveiy 
barrier  raised  in  defense  of  the  constitution  (I  mean 
a  declaration  upon  oath  to  shorten  the  dwation  of  par- 
liamentSj)  is  reduced  to  the  fourth  rank  in  the  esteem 
of  the  society ;  and  even  in  that  place,  far  firom  being 
insisted  on  with  firmness  and  vehemence,  seems  to 
have  been  particularly  slighted  in  the  expioBBioB, 
You  shall  endeavor  to  restore  annual  parliamemU,   Ar» 
these  the  terms  which  men  who  are  in  earnest  make 
use  of,  when  the  solus  reipubUete  is  at  stake  ?    I  ex- 
pected other  language  from  Mr.  Wilkes.   Besides  mj 
objection  in  point  of  form,  I  disapprove  highly  of  the 
meaning  of  the  foturth  article  as  it  stands.  Whaiever 
the  question  shall  be  seriously  agitated,  I  will  ei- 
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deaTor  (and  if  I  live,  will  aasiiredly  attempt  it)  to 
eonvince  the  English  nation,  by  arguments,  to  my 
understanding  unanswerable,  that  they  ought  to  in- 
sist upon  a  triennial,  and  banish  the  idea  of  an  annual 
parliament I  am  convinced  that,  if  short- 
ening the  duration  of  parliaments  (which,  in  effect, 
is  keeping  the  representative  under  the  rod  of  the 
constituent)  be  not  made  the  baais  of  our  new  parlia- 
mentary jurisprudence,  other  checks  or  improve- 
ments signify  nothing.  On  the  contrary,  if  this  be 
made  the  foundation,  other  measures  may  come  in 
aid,  and,  as  auxiliaries,  be  of  considerable  advant^e. 
liord  Chatham's  project,  for  instance,  of  increasing 
the  number  of  knights  of  shires,^  appears  to  me  ad- 
mirable  .' . .  As  to  cutting  away  the  rotten 

boroughs,  I  am  as  much  offended  as  any  man  at 
seeing  so  many  of  them  under  the  direct  influence  of 
the  crown,  or  at  the  disposal  of  private  persons.  Yet 
I  own  I  have  both  doubts  and  apprehensions  in  re- 
gard to  the  remedy  you  propose.  I  shall  be  chai^^ed, 
perhaps,  with  an  unusual  want  of  political  intrepidity, 
when  I  honestly  confess  to  vou,  that  I  am  startled  at 
the  idea  oi  so  extensive  an  ^imputation.  In  the  first 
place,  I  question  the  power,  dejure^  of  the  legislature 
to  disfranchise  a  number  oif  boroughs  upon  the  gen- 
eral ground  of  improving  the  constitution.  There 
cannot  be  a  doctrine  more  fatal  to  the  liberty  and 
property  we  are  contending  for,  than  that  which  con- 
founds the  idea  of  a  supreme  and  an  arbitrary  legis- 
lature. I  need  not  point  out  to  you  the  fatal  pur- 
poses to  which  it  has  been,  and  may  be,  applied.  If 
we  are  sincere  in  the  political  creed  we  profess,  there 
are  many  things  which  we  ought  to  affirm  cannot  be 
done  by  king,  lords,  and  Commons.  Among  these  I 
reckon  the  disfranchising  of  boroughs  with  a  general 
view  of  improvement.  I  consider  it  as  equivalent  to 
robbing  the  parties  concerned  of  their  freehold,  of 
their  birthright.  I  say,  that,  although  this  birth- 
right may  be  forfeited,  or  the  exercise  of  it  suspended 
in  particular  cases,  it  cannot  be  taken  away  by  a  gen- 
eral law,  for  any  real  or  pretended  purpose  of  improv- 
ing the  constitution.  Supposing  the  attempt  made, 
I  am  persuaded,  yon  cannot  mean  that  either  king, 
or  lords,  should  take  an  active  part  in  it.  A  bill 
whiidi  only  touches  the  representation  of  the  people, 
most  originate  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the 
lormation  and  mode  of  passing  it,  the  exclusive  right 
of  the  Commons  must  be  asserted  as  scrupulously  as 
in  Uie  case  of  a  money  bill.  Now,  sir,  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  by  what  kind  of  reasoning  it  can  be 
proved,  that  there  is  a  power  vested  in  the  represen- 
tative to  destroy  his  imm^iate  constituent.  From 
whenoe  oould  he  possibly  derive  it?    A  courtier,  I 


know,  will  be  ready  to  maintain  the  affirmative.  Tlie 
doctrine  suits  him  exactly,  because  it  gives  an  un- 
limited operation  to  the  influence  of  the  crown.  But 
we,  Mr.  Wilkes,  ought  to  hold  a  different  language. 
It  is  no  answer  to  me  to  say,  That  the  bill,  when  it 
passes  the  House  of  Commons,  is  the  act  of  the  ma- 
jority, and  not  the  representatives  of  the  particular 
boroughs  concerned.  If  the  majority  can  disfranchise 
ten  boroughs,  why  not  twenty,  why  not  the  whole 
kingdom  ?  Why  should  not  they  make  their  own 
seats  in  parliament  for  life  ?  When  the  septennial 
act  passed,  the  legislature  did  what,  apparently  and 
palpably,  they  had  no  power  to  do :  but  they  did 
more  than  people  in  general  were  awarejof ;  they,  in 
effect,  disfranchised  the  whole  kingdom  for  ibur 
years, 

"For  argument's  sake,  I  will  now  suppose  that'  the 
expediency  of  the  measure  and  the  power  of 
parliament,  are  unquestionable.  Still  you  will 
find  an  unsurmoun table  difficulty'  in  the  execu- 
tion. W^hen  all  your  instruments  of  amputation  are 
prepared,  when  the  unhappy  patient  lies  bound  at 
your  feet  without,  the  possibility  of  resistance,  by 
what  infallible  rule  will  you  direct  the  operation  ? 
When  you  propose  to  cut  away  the  rotten  parts  can 
you  tell  us  what  parts  are  perfectly  sound  f  Are 
there  any  certain  limits  in  fact  or  theory,  to  inform 
you  at  what  point  you  must  stop,  at  what  point  the 
mortification  ends?  To  a  man  so  capable  of  obser- 
vation and  reflection  as  you  are,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say  all  that  might  be  said  upon  the  subject.  Besides 
that  I  approve  highly  of  lord  Chatham's  idea  of  in- 
f  using  a  portion  of  new  health  into  the  constitution^  to 
enable  it  to  bear  its  infirmities  (a  brilliant  expression, 
and  full  of  intrinsic  wisdom)  other  reasons  occur  in 
persuading  me  to  adopt  it.    I  have  no  objection,"  et€. 

The  man  who  fairly  and  completely  answers  this 
argument  shall  have  my  thanks  and  my  applause. 
My  heart  is  alreadv  with  him.  I  am  ready  to  be 
converted.  I  admire  his  nforality,  and  would  gladly 
subscribe  to  the  articles  of  his  faith.  Grateful,  as  I 
am,  to  the  good  Being  whose  bounty  has  imparted 
to  me  this  reasoning  intellect,  whatever  it  is,  I  hold 
myself  proportionably  indebted  to  him  from  whose 
enlightened  understanding  another  ray  of  knowledge 
communicates  to  mine.  But  neither  should  I  think 
the  most  exalted  faculties  of  the  human  mind  a  gilt 
worthy  of  the  Divinity,  nor  any  assistance  in  the  im- 
provement of  them  a  subject  of  gratitude  to  my  fellow 
creature,  if  I  were  not  satisfied,  that,  really,  to  in- 
form the  understanding,  corrects  and  enlarges  the 
heart 

JUNIUS. 


FINIS. 


RIP  VAN  WINEXE,  AND  OTHER  SKETCHES, 

Br  WASHINGTON  IRVING. 


EIP  YJlN  winkle. 

A   POSTHtTMOUS  WRITING  OP  DIEDRICH 

KNICKERBOCKER. 


ByWodAB^GodafSasDiui,  .   «  ^      ^ 

rrom  whence  oomee  Weiuidi^r.  that  is  Wodeofldaj, 
Truxh  Is  a  thing  that  ever  I  wUl  keep 
Onto  tbyllce  day  in  which  I  oro^  into 
]f3"*epuJchre— 

CUBrWKOBT. 

(Thk  followtnff  Tale  was  found  among  the  papers  of  the 
late  DIedrieh  Kniekerbocker,  an  old  gentleman  of  New 
Tork,  who  was  rery  cmrlouB  in  the  Dutoh  histoiy  ctf  the  pro- 
viuoef  and  the  manneri  of  the  descendants  from  its  pnml- 
tiYe  settlers.  His  historical  researches,  however,  did  not  lie 
so  mtt(^  among  books  as  among  men ;  for  the  former  are 
lamentably  scanty  on  his  favorite  topics  ;  whereas  he  found 
the  old  buighers,  and  still  more,  their  wives,  rich  in  that 
legendary  lore,  so  invaluable  to  true  history.  Whenever, 
therefore,  he  happened  upon  a  genuine  Dutch  family, 
amigjiy  shut  up  in  its  low-roofed  farm-house,  under  a  spread- 
Iwg  sycamore,  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  little  clasped  volume  of 
black-letter,  and  studied  it  with  the  zeal  of  a  book-worm. 

The  result  of  all  these  researches  was  a  history  of  the  pro- 
vince during  the  reign  of  the  Dutch  governors,  which  he 
published  some  years  since.  There  have  been  various 
opinions  as  to  the  literary  character  of  his  work  ;  and,  to 
tell  the  truth,  it  is  not  a  whit  better  than  it  should  be.  Its 
chief  merit  is  its  scrupulous  accuracy,  which,  indeed,  was  a 
little  questioned  on  its  first  appearance,  but  has  since  been 
completely  estabUahed ;  ana  it  is  now  admitted  into  all 
historical  collections,  as  a  book  of  unquestionable  authority. 

The  old  gentleman  died  shortly  after  the  publication  of  his 
work,  and  now,  that  he  is  dead  and  gone,  it  canaot  do  much 
barm  to  his  memory  to  say  that  his  time  might  have  been 
much  better  employed  in  weightier  labors.  He,  however, 
was  apt  to  ride  his  hobby  his  own  wav  ;  and  though  it  did 
■ow  and  then  kick  up  tne  dust  a  little  in  the  eyes  of  his 
neighborB,  and  grieve  the  spirit  of  some  friends  for  whom  he 
felt  the  truest  deference  and  affection,  yet  his  errors  and 
foUies  are  remembered ''  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,** 
and  it  begins  to  be  suspected  that  he  never  intended  to 
ioJure  or  <Sf end.  But  however  his  memory  may  be  appre- 
ciated by  critics,  it  is  still  held  dear  among  many  folk  whose 
good  opinion  is  well  worth  having  ;  particularly  by  certain 
nscnit-bakers,  who  have  gone  so  far  as  to  imprint  his  like- 
neoB  OB  their  new-year  cakes,  and  have  thus  given  him  a 
chance  for  immortwity,  almost  equal  to  the  beuig  stamped 
on  a  Waterioo  medal,  or  a  Queen  Anne's  farthing. j 


Whokyeb  has  made  a  voyage  up  the  Hudaon 
must  remember  the  Elaatskill  mountains.  They  are 
a  dismembered  branch  of  the  great  Appalachian 
fjuniljr,  and  are  seen  away  to  the  west  of  the  river, 
fwelhng  up  to  a  noble  height,  and  lording  it  over 
this  surrounding  country.  Every  change  of  season, 
every  change  of  weather,  indeed  every  hour  of  the 
day,  produces  some  change  in  the  magical  hues  and 
shapes  of  these  mountains;  and  they  are  regarded 
by  all  the  good  wives,  far  and  near,  as  perfect  bar- 
ometers. When  the  weather  is  fair  and  settled,  they 
are  clothed  in  blue  and  purple,  and  print  their  bold 
•utlines  on  the  clear  evening  sky;  but  sometimes, 
wJhen  the  rest  of  the  landscape  is  cloudless,  they 
will  gather  a  hood  of  gray  vapors  about  their  sum- 
mite,  which,  in  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  will 
glow  and  light  up  like  a  crown  of  glory. 

At  the  foot  of  these  fairy  mountains,  the  voyager 
vm^  have  descried  the  light  smoke  curling  up  from 
«  yilllge,  whose  shingle  roofs  gleam  among  the  trees, 


lust  where  the  blue  tints  of  the  upland  meU  awftj 
into  the  fresh  green  of  the  nearer  landscape.  It  is 
a  little  village  of  great  antiquity,  having  been  founded 
by  some  of  the  Dutch  colonists,  in  the  ea^ly  times 
of  the  province.  Just  about  the  beginning  of  the 
government  of  the  good  Peter  Btuyvesant  (may  he 
rest  in  peace  1),  and  there  were  some  of  the  houses  of 
the  original  settlers  standing  within  a  few  years, 
built  of  small  yellow  bricks  brought  from  Holland, 
having  latticea  windows  and  gable  fronts,  surmount- 
ed with  weathercocks. 

In  that  same  village,  and  in  one  of  these  very 
houses  (which,  to  tell  the  precise  truth,  was  sadly 
time-worn  and  weather-beaten),  there  lived  many 
years  since,  while  the  country  was  yet  a  provinoe 
of  Great  Britain,  a  simple,  good-natured  feliow  of 
the  name  of  RipJVan  W  inkle.  He  was  a  descend- 
ant of  the  Van  Winkles  who  figured  so  gallantly  in 
the  chivalrous  days  of  Peter  btuyvesant,  and  ac- 
companied him  to  the  siege  of  Fort  Christina.  He 
inherited,  however,  but  little  of  the  martial  ctafanc- 
ter  of  his  ancestors.  I  have  observed  that  he  was  a 
simple,  good-natured  man;  he  was,  moreover,  a  kind 
neighbor,  and  an  obedient  henpecked  husband.  Inr 
de^,  to  the  latter  circumstance  might  be  owin^ 
that  meekness  of  spirit  which  gained  him  such  uni- 
versal popularity;  for  those  men  are  most  apt  to  be 
obsequious  and  conciliating  ^|t>road  who  ai'e  under 
the  discipline  of  shrews  at  home.  Their  tempers, 
doubtless,  are  rendered  pliant  and  malleable  in  the 
fiery  furnace  of  domestic  tribulation,  and  a  curtain 
lecture  is  worth  all  the  sermons  in  the  world  for 
teaching  the  virtues  of  patience  and  long-suffering. 
A  termagant  wife  may,  therefore,  in  some  respects, 
be  considered  a  tolerable  blessing;  and  if  so,  Bip 
Van  Winkle  was  thrice  blessed. 

Certain  it  is  that  he  was  a  great  favorite  among 
all  the  ^od  wives  of  the  village,  who,  as  usual  with 
the  amiable  sex,  took  his  part  in  all  family  squab- 
bles, and  never  failed,  whenever  they  talked  those 
matters  over  in  their  evening  gossipings,  to  lay  all 
the  blame  on  Dame  Van  Winkle.  The  children  of 
the  village,  too,  would  shout  with  Joy  whenever  he 
approached.    He  assisted  at  their  sports,  made  their 

Slaythinn,  taught  them  to  fly  kites  and  shoot  mar- 
les,  and  told  them  long  stories  of  ghosts,  witches, 
and  Indians.  Whenever  he  went  dodging  about  the 
village,  he  was  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  them  bang- 
ing on  his  skirts,  clambering  on  his  back,  and  play- 
ing a  thousand  tricks  on  him  with  impunity;  and 
not  a  dog  would  bark  at  him  throughout  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

The  great  error  in  Rip's  composition  was  an  insu- 
perable aversion  to  all  kinds  of  profitable  labor.  It 
could  not  be  from  the  want  of  assiduity  or  persever- 
ance; for  he  would  sit  on  a  wet  rock,  with  a  rod  as 
long  and  heavy  as  a  Tartar's  lance,  and  fish  all  day 
without  a  murmur,  even  though  he  should  not  be 
encouraged  by  a  single  nibble.  He  would  carry  a 
fowling-piece  on  his  shoulder  for  hours  together, 
trudging  through  woods  and  swamps,  and  up  hill 
and  down  dale  to  shoot  a  few  squirrels  or  wild 
pigeons.    He  would  never  refuse  to  assist  a  nel^- 
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bor  even  in  the  roughest  toil,  and  was  a  foremost 
man  at  all  country  frolics  for  husking  Indian  corn  or 
building  stone  fences.  Tne  women  of  the  village, 
too,  used  to  employ  him  to  run  their  errands,  and  to 
io  such  Utile  odd  jobs  as  their  less  obli^iog  husbands 
would  not  do  for  them ; — in  a  word,  Ilip  was  ready 
to  attend  to  anybody's  business  but  his  own ;  but  as 
to  doing  family  duty,  and  keeping  his  farm  in  or- 
der, he  found  it  impossible. 

In  fact,  he  declared  it  was  of  no  use  to  work  on 
his  farm;  it  was  the  most  pestilent  little  piece  of 
ground  in  the  whole  country;  everything  about  it 
went  wrong,  and  would  go  wrong  in  spite  of  him. 
His  fences  were  continually  falling  to  pieces;  his 
cow  would  either  go  astray  or  get  among  the  cab- 
bages; weeds  were  sure  to  grow  quicker  in  his  fields 
than  anywhere  else;  the  rain  always  made  a  point  of 
setting  m  just  as  he  had  some  out-door  work  to  do; 
so  that  though  his  patrimonial  estate  had  dwindled 
away  under  his  management,  acre  by  acre,  until 
there  was  little  more  left  than  a  mere  patch  of  In- 
dian corn  and  potatoes,  yet  it  was  the  worst  condi- 
tioned farm  in  the  neighborhood. 

His  children,  too,  were  us  ragged  and  wild  as  if  they 
belonged  to  nobody.  Ilis  son  Kip,  an  urchin  begot- 
ten in  his  own  likeness,  promised  to  inheht  the  hab- 
its with  the  old  clothes  of  his  father.  He  was  gen- 
erally-seen trooping  like  a  colt  at  his  motlier's  heels, 
equipped  in  a  pair  of  his  father's  cast-off  galligas- 
kins, which  he  fuid  much  ado  to  hold  up  with  one 
hand,  as  a  fioe  lady  does  her  train  in  bad  weather. 

Rip  Van  Winkle,  however,  was  one  of  those  happy 
mortals,  of  foolish,  well-oiled  dispositions,  who  take 
the  world  easy,  eat  white  bread  or  brown,  whichever 
can  be  got  with  least  thought  or  trouble,  and  would 
rather  starve  on  a  penny  than  work  for  a  pound.  If 
left  to  himself,  he  would  have  whistled  life  away  in 
perfect  contentment;  but  his  wife  kept  continually 
dinning  in  his  ears  about  his  idleness,  his  careless- 
ness, and  the  ruin  he^was  bringing  on  his  family. 

Morning,  noon  and  night,  her  tongue  was  in- 
cessantly going,  and  everything  he  said  or  did  was 
sure  to  produce  a  torrent  of  household  eloquence. 
Rip  haa  but  one  way  of  replying  to  all  lectures  of 
the  kind,  and  that,  by  frequent  use,  had  grown  into 
a  habit.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  shook  his 
head,  cast  up  his  eyes,  but  said  nothing.  This,  how- 
ever, always  provoked  a  fresh  volley  from  his  wife, 
fio  that  he  was  fain  to  draw  off  his  forces,  and  take 
to  the  outside  of  the  house — the  only  side  which,  in 
trutli,  belongs  to  a  henpecked  husband. 

Rip's  sole  domestic  adherent  was  his  dog  Wolf, 
who  was  as  much  henpecked  as  his  master;  for 
Dame  Tan  Winkle  regarded  (hem  as  companions  in 
idleness,  and  even  looked  upon  Wolf  with  an  evil 
eye,  as  the  cause  of  his  master's  going  so  often 
astray.  True  it  is,  in  all  points  of  spirit  befitting  an 
honorable  dog,  he  was  as  courageous  an  animal  as 
ever  scoured  the  woods — ^but  what  courage  can 
withstand  the  ever-during  and  all-besetting  terrors 
of  a  woman's  tongue?  The  moment  Wolf  entered 
the  house,  his  crest  fell,  his  tail  drooped  to  the 
ground  or  curled  between  his  legs,  he  sneaked  about 
with  a  gallows  air.  casting  many  a  sidelong  glance  at 
Dame  Van  Winkle,  and  at  the  least  flourish  of  a 
broomstick  or  ladle  he  would  fly  to  the  door  with 
yelping  precipitation. 

Times  grew  worse  and  worse  with  Rip  Van  Win- 
kle, as  years  of  matrimony  rolled  on:  a  tart  temper 
never  mellows  with  age.  and  a  sharp  tongue  is  the 
only  edge  tool  that  grows  keener  with  constant  use. 
For  a  long  while  he  used  to  console  himself  when 
driven  from  home,  by  frequenting  a  kind  of  per- 
petual club  of  the  sages,  philo.sophers,  and  other  idle 
personages  of  the  village,  which  held  its  sessions  on 
a  bench  before  a  small  inn,  designated  by  a  rubi- 


cund portrait  of  his  majesty  George  the  Third. 
Here  they  used  to  sit  in  the  shade,  of  a  long  lazy 
summer's  day,  talking  listlessly  over  villa^  gossip, 
or  telling  endless  sleepy  stories  about  nothing.    But 
it  would  have  been  worth  any  statesman's  money  to 
have  heard  the  profound  discussions  which  some- 
times took  place,  when  by  chance  an  old  newspaper 
fell  into  their  hands  from  some  passing  trav^er. 
How  solemnly  thcv  would  listen  to  the  contents,  as 
drawled  out  by  Derrick  Van  Bummel,  the  school- 
master, a  dapper,  learned  little  man,  who  was  not  to 
be  daunted  by  the  most  gigantic  word  in   Ihe  dk- 
tionary ;  and  how  sagely  they  would  deliberate  upoa 
public   events  some  months  after  they  had  taken 
pkce. 

The  opinions  of  this  junto  were  completely  con- 
trolled by  Nicholas  Vedder,  a  patriarch  of  the 
village,  and  landlord  of  the  inn,  at  the  door  of 
which  he  took  his  seat  from  morning  till  nic;faft,  just 
moving  sufilciently  to  avoid  the  sun,  and  Keep  in 
the  shade  of  a  lar^e  tree;  so  that  the  neighbors  coukl 
tell  the  hour  by  his  movements  as  accurately  as  by  a 
sun-dial.  It  is  tme,  he  was  rarely  heard  to  speak, 
but  smoked  his  pipe  incessantly.  His  adherents, 
however  (for  every  great  man  has  his'  adbeientsX 
perfectly  understood  him,  and  knew  how  to  gainer 
his  opinions.  W'hen  anything  that  was  read  or 
related  displeased  him,  he  was  observed  to  smoke 
his  pipe  vehemently,  and  to  send  forth  short,  fre- 
quent, and  angry  puffs;  but  when  pleased,  he  would 
inhale  the  smoke  slowly  and  tranquilly,  and  emit 
it  in  light  and  placid  clouds,  and  sometimes  taking 
the  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  letting  the  fraziant 
vapor  curl  about  his  nose,  would  gravely  noa  his 
head  in  token  of  perfect  approbation. 

From  even  this  stronghold  the  unlucky  Rip  was 
at  length  routed  by  his  termagant  wife,  who  would 
suddenly  break  in  upon  the  tranquillity  of  the  as- 
semblage, and  call  the  members  aJl  to  nought;  nor 
was  that  august  personage,  Nicholas  Vedder  himself, 
sacred  from  the  oaring  tongue  of  this  tenible  virago, 
who  charged  him  outright  with  encouraging  her 
husband  in  habits  of  idleness. 

Poor  Rip  was  at  last  reduced  almdst  to  despair, 
and  his  only  alternative  to  escape  from  the  labra*  of 
the  farm  and  the  clamor  of  his  wife  was  to  take  gna 
in  hand  and  stroll  away  into  the  w^ooda.  Here  he 
would  sometimes  seat  himself  at  the  foot  of  t 
tree,  and  shave  the  contents  of  his  wallet  with  Wolf, 
with  whom  he  synipathizcd  as  a  fellow -sufferer  in 
persecution.  **FoorWolf,"  he  would  say.  ••thy 
mistress  leads  thee  a  dog's  life  of  it;  but  never  mind, 
my  lad,  whilst  I  live,  thou  shalt  never  want  a  friend 
to  stand  by  thee!"  Wolf  would  wag  his  tail,  lonk 
wistfully  in  his  master's  face,  and  if  dogs  can  feel 
pity,  I  verily  believe  he  reciprocated  the  sentimeai 
with  all  his  heart. 

In  a  long  ramble  of  the  kind,  on  a  .fine  autununl 
day.  Rip  had  unconsciously  scrambled  to  one  of  the 
highest  parts  of  the  Kaatskill  mountains,  fie  was 
after  his  favorite  sport  of  squirrel-shooting,  and  (he 
still  solitudes  had  echoed  and  re-echoed  with  tbc 
reports  of  his  ^n.  Panting  and  fatigued,  he  threw 
himself,  Is^te  m  the  afternoon,  on  a  green  knoll 
covered  with  mountain  herbage,  that  crowned  tlie 
brow  of  a  precipice.  From  an  opening  between  the 
trees  he  could  overlook  all  the  lower  conntij  Ux 
man  V  a  mile  of  rich  woodland.  He  saw  at  a  dlstanoe 
the  lordly  Hudson,  far,  far  below  him,  moTing  oa 
its  silent  but  majestic  course,  with  the  reflection  of 
a  purple  cloud,  or  the  sail  of  a  lagging  bazik,  beic 
and  there  sleeping  on  its  glassy  bosom,  and  at  lut 
losing  itself  in  the  blue  highlands. 

On  the  other  side  he  looked  down  into  a  decy 
mountain  glen,  wild,  lonely,  and  shagged,  the  bottOB 
filled  with  fragments  from  the  impending  cUfl^  wui 
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8^Pt5elr  lighted  b^  the  reflected  rays,  of  the  setting 
BUD.  For  some  time  Rip  lay  musing  on  this  scene; 
erening  was  gradually  advancing ;  the  mountains 
began  to  throw  their  long  blue  shadows  over  the 
valleys;  he  saw  that  it  would  be  dark  long  before 
he  could  I'each  the  village;  and  he  heaved  a  heavy 
aigh  when  he  thought  of  encountering  the  terrors  of 
Dame  Van  Winkle. 

As  he  was  about  to  descend,  he  heard  a  voice  from 
a  distance  hallooing,  "  Rip  Van  Winkle!  Rip  Van 
Winkle!"  He  looked  around,  but  could  see  noth- 
ing but  a  crow  wingins  its  solitary  flight  across  the 
mountain.  He  thought  his  fancy  must  have  de- 
ceived him,  and  turned  again  to  descend,  when  he 
heard  the  same  cry  ring  through  the  still  evening 
air,  "  Rip  Van  Winkle!  Rip  Van  Winkle!"— at  the 
same  time  Wolf  bristled  up  his  back,  and  giving  a 
low  growl,  skulked  to  his  master's  side,  looking  fear- 
fully down  into  the  glen.  Rip  now  felt  a  vague 
apprehension  stealing  over  him:  he  looked  anxiously 
in  the  same  direction,  and  perceived  a  strange  figure 
slowly  toiling  up  the  rocks,  and  bending  under  the 
weight  of  something  he  carried  on  his  back.  He  was 
surprised  to  see  any  human  being  in  this  lonely  and 
unfrequented  place,  but  supposing  it  to  be  some  one 
of  the  neighborhood  in  need  of  his  assistance,  he 
iiastened  down  to  3'ield  it. 

On  nearer  approach  he  was  still  more  surprised  at 
the  singularity  of  the  stranger's  appearance.  He 
was  a  sUqrt  square-built  old  fellow,  with  thick  bushy 
hair,  and  a  grizzled  beard.  His  dress  was  of  the 
antique  Dutch  fashion — ^a  cloth  jerkin  strapped 
tx>und  the  waist — several  pair  of  breeches,  the  outer 
one  of  ample  volume,  decorated  with  rows  of  but- 
tons down  the  sides,  and  bunches  at  the  knees.  He 
bore  on  his  shouldei-s  a  stout  keg,  that  seemed  full 
of  liquor,  and  made  signs  for  Rip  to  approach  and 
assist  him  with  the  load.  Though  rather  shy  and 
distrustful  of  tliis  new  acquaintance.  Rip  complied 
with  his  usual  alacrity,  and  mutually  relieving  each 
other  thev  clambered  up  a  narrow  gully,  apparently 
the  dry  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent.  As  they  as- 
cended. Rip  every  now  and  then  heard  lon^  rolling 
peals,  like  distant  thunder,  that  seemed  to  issue  out 
of  a  deep  ravine,  or  rather  cleft  between  lofty  rocks, 
towards  which  their  rugged  path  conducted.  He 
paused  for  an  instant,  but  supposing  it  to  be  the  mut- 
tering of  one  of  those  transient  thunder  showers 
which  often  take  place  in  mountain  heights,  he  pro- 
ceeded. Passing  through  the  ravine,  they  came  to 
a  hollow,  like  a  small  amphitheater,  surrounded  by 
perpendicular  precipices,  over  the  brinks  of  which 
impending  trees  shot  their  branches,  so  that  you 
only  caught  glimpses  of  the  azure  sky  and  the  bright 
evening  cloud.  DuHng  the  whole  time.  Rip  and  nis 
companion  had  labored  on  in  silence,  for  though  the 
former  marveled  greatly  what  could  be  the  object  of 
carrying  a  keg  of  liquor  up  this  wild  mountain,  yet 
there  was  something  strange  and  incomprehensible 
about  the  unknown  that  inspired  awe  and  checked 
familiarity. 

On  entering  the  amphitheater,  new  objects  of  won- 
der presented  themselves.  On  a  level  spot  in  the 
center  was  a  company  of  odd-looking  personages 
playine  at  nine-pins.  They  were  dressed  in  a  quamt 
outlandish  fashion;  some  wore  short  doublets^  others 
Jerkins,  with  long  knives  in  their  belts,  and  most  of 
them  had  enormous  breeches,  of  similar  style  with 
that  of  the  guide's.  Their  visages,  too,  were  pecu- 
liar: one  had  a  large  head,  broad  face,  and  small 
piggish  eyes;  the  face  of  another  seemed  to  consist 
entirely  of  nose,  and  was  surmounted  by  a  white 
sugar  loaf  hat,  set  off  with  a  little  red  cock's  tail. 
They  all  had  beards,  of  various  shapes  and  colors. 
There  was  one  who  seemed  to  be  the  commander. 
He  was  a  stout  old  gentleman,  with  a  weather-beaten 


countenance;  he  wore  a  laced  doublet,  broad  belt 
and  hanger,  hi^h  crowned  hat  and  feather,  red 
stockings,  and  high-heeled  shoes,  with  roses  in  them. 
The  whole  group  reminded  Rip  of  the  figures  in  an 
old  Flemish  painting  in  the  parlor  of  Dominie  Van 
Schaick,  the  village  parson,  and  which  had  been 
brought  over  from  Holland  at  the  time  of  the  settle- 
ment. 

What  seemed  particularly  odd  to  Rip  was,  that 
though  these  folks  were  evidently  amusing  them- 
selves, yet  they  maintained  the  gravest  faces,  the 
most  mysterious  silence,  and  were,  withal,  the  most 
melancholy  party  of  pleasure  he  had  ever  witnessed. 
Nothing  interrupted  the  stillness  of  the  scene  but 
ihe  noise  of  the  balls,  which,  whenever  they  were 
rolled,  echoed  along  the  mountains  like  rumbling 
peals  of  thunder. 

As  Rip  and  his  companion  approached  them,  they 
suddenly  desisted  from  their  play,  and  stared  at  him 
with  such  a  fixed  statue-like  gaze,  and  such  strange, 
uncouth,  lack-luster  couatenances,  that  his  heart 
turned  within  him,  and  his  knees  smote  together. 
His  companion  now  emptied  the  contents  of  the  keg 
into  large  flagons,  and  made  signs  to  him  to  wait 
upon  the  company.  He  obeyed  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling; they  quaffed  the  liquor  in  profound  silence, 
and  then  returned  to  their  game. 

By  degrees  Rip's  awe  and  apprehension  subsided. 
He  even  ventured,  when  no  eye  was  fixed  upon  him, 
to  taste  the  beverage,  which  he  found  had  much  of 
the  flavor  of  excellent  Hollands.  He  was  naturally 
a  thirsty  soul,  and  was  soon  tempted  to  repeat  the 
draught.  One  taste  provoked  another,  and  he  reiter- 
ated his  visits  to  the  flagon  so  often  that  at  len^h 
his  senses  were  overpowered,  his  eyes  swam  in  his 
head,  his  head  gradually  declined,  and  he  fell  into  a 
deep  sleep. 

On  waking  he  found  himself  on  the  green  knoll 
from  whence  he  had  first  seen  the  old  man  of  the 
glen.  He  rubbed  his  eyes — it  was  a  bright  sunny 
morning.  The  birds  were  hopping  and  twittering 
among  the  bushes,  and  the  eagle  was  wheeling  aloft, 
and  breasting  the  pure  mountiiin  breeze.  **  Surely,"  ^ 
thought  Rip,  "I  have  not  slept  here  all  night."  He 
recalled  the  occurrences  before  he  fell  asleep.  The 
strange  man  with  the  keg  of  liquor — the  mountain 
ravine — the  wild  retreat  among  the  rocks — the  woe- 
begone party  at  nine-pins — the  flagon— "Oh I  that 
wicked  flagon!"  thought  Rip — "what  excuse  shall  I 
make  to  Dame  Van  Winkle?" 

He  looked  round  for  his  gun,  but  in  place  of  the 
clean  well-oiled  fowling-piece,  he  found  an  old  fire- 
lock lying  by  him,  the  barrel  incrusted  with  rust,  the 
lock  falling  off,  and  the  stock  worm-eaten.  He  now 
suspected  that  the  grave  roysters  of  the  mountain 
had  put  a  trick  upon  him,  and  having  dosed  him 
with  liquor,  had  robbed  him  of  his  gun.  Wolf,  too, 
had  disappeared,  but  he  might  have  strayed  away 
after  a  squirrel  or  partridge.  He  whistled  after  him, 
and  shouted  his  name,  but  all  in  vain;  the  echoes  re- 
peated his  whistle  and  shout,  but  no  dog  was  to  be 
seen. 

He  determined  to  revisit  the  scene  of  the  last  even- 
ing's gambol,  and  if  he  met  with  any  of  the  party  to 
demand  his  dog  and  gun.  As  he  rose  to  walk,  he 
found  himself  stiff  in  the  joints,  &nd  wanting  in  his 
usual  activity.  "These  mountain  beds  do  not  agree 
with  me,"  thought  Rip.  "and  if  this  frolic  should 
lay  mo  up  with  a  fit  of  the  rheumatism,  I  shall  have 
a  blessed  time  with  Dame  Van  Winkle. "  With  some 
difilculty  he  got  down  into  the  glen ;  he  found  the 
gully  up  which  he  and  his  companion  had  ascended 
the  preceding  evening;  but  to  his  astonishment  a 
mountain  stream  was  now  foaming  down  it,  leaping 
from  rock  to  rock,  and  filling  the  glen  with  babbling 
murmurs.    He,  however,  made  shift  to  scramble  up 
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its  aides,  working  his  toilsome  way  through  thickets 
of  birch,  sassafras,  and  witch-haEcl;  and  sometimes 
tripped  up  or  entangled  by  the  wild  grape*vines  ttiat 
twisted,  their  coils  and  tendrils  from  tree  to  tree,  and 
iqpread  a  kind  of  network  in  his  path. 

At  length  he  reached  to  where  the  ravine  had 
opened  through  the  clififs  to  the  amphitheater;  but 
no  traces  of  such  opening  remained.  The  rocks 
presented  a  high  impenetrable  wall,  over  which  the 
torrent  came  tumbling  in  a  sheet  of  feathery  foam, 
and  fell  into  a  broad  deep  basin,  black  from  the 
shadows  of  the  surroundmg  forest.  Here,  then, 
poor  Rip  was  brought  to  a  stand.  He  again  called 
and  whistled  after  his  dog;  he  was  only  answered 
by  tlie  cawing  of  a  flock  of  idle  crows,  sporting  high 
in  air  alx»ut  a  dry  tree  that  overhung  a  sunny  preci- 

1)ice;  and  who  secure  in  their  elevation,  seemed  to 
ook  down  and  scoff  at  the  poor  man's  perplexities. 
What  was  to  be  done?  The  morning  was  passing 
away,  and  Hip  felt  famished  for  want  of  his  break- 
fast. He  grieved  to  give* up  his  dog  and  gun;  he 
dreaded  to  meet  his  wife;  but  it  would  not  do  to 
starve  amon^  the  mountains.  He  shook  his  head, 
shouldered  his  rusty  firelock,  and  with  a  heart  full 
of  trouble  and  anxiety  turned  his  steps  homeward. 

As  he  approached  the  village  he  met  a  number  of 
people,  but  none  whom  he  knew,  whicli  somewhat 
surprised  him,  for  he  had  thought  himself  acquainted 
with  every  one  in  the  country  round.  Their  dress, 
too,  was  of  a  different  fashion  from  that  to  which 
ho  was  accustomed.  They  all  stared  at  him  with 
equal  marks  of  surprise,  and  whenever  they  cast 
eyes  upon  him,  invariablv  strolced  their  chins.  The 
constant  recurrence  of  this  gesture  induced  Rip  in- 
voluntarily, to  do  the  same,  when  to  his  astonish- 
ment he  found  his  beard  had  |jown  a  foot  long  I 

He  had  now  entered  the  skirts  of  the  village.  A 
troop  of  strange  children  ran  at  his  heels,  hooting 
after  him,  and  pointing  at  his  gray  beard.  The  dogs, 
too,  not  one  of  which  he  recognized  for  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, barked  at  him  as  he  passed.  The  very 
village  was  altered ;  it  was  larger  and  more  populous. 
There  were  rows  of  houses  which  he  had  never  seen 
before,  and  those  which  had  been  his  familiar  haunts 
had  disappeared.  Strange  names  were  over  the 
doors — strange  faces  at  tlie  window^— everything 
was  strange.  His  mind  now  misgave  him;  he  be- 
gan to  doubt  whether  both  he  and  the  world 
around  him  were  not  bewitched.  Surely  this  was 
his  native  village,  which  he  had  left  but  a  day  be- 
fore. There  stood  the  Kaatskilt  mountains— there 
mn  the  silver  Hudson  at  a  distance  —  there  was 
every  hill  and  dale  precisely  as  it  bad  always 
been. — Rip  was  sorely  perplexed, — "That  flagon 
last  night,"  thought  he,  '*'has  addled  my  poor  head 
sadly  r 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  he  found  the  way 
to  his  own  house,  which  he  approached  with  silent 
awe,  expecting  every  moment  to  hear  the  shrill 
.voice  of  Dame  Van  Winkle.  He  found  the  house 
gone  to  decay— the  roof  fallen  in,  the  windows  shat- 
tered, and  the  doors  off  the  hinges.  A  half-starved 
dog,  that  looked  like  Wolf,  was  skulking  about  it. 
Hip  called  him  by  name,  but  the  cur  snarled, 
showed  his  teeth,  and  passed  on.  This  was  an  un- 
kind cut  indeed.—"  My  very  dog,"  sighed  poor  Rip, 
**  has  forgotten  me!" 

He  entered  the  house,  which,  to  tell  the  truth, 
Dame  Van  Winkle  had  always  kept  in  neat  order. 
It  was  empty,  forlorn,  and  apparently  abandoned. 
This  desolateness  overcame  all  his  connubial  fears — 
he  called  loudly  for  his  wife  and  children— the  lone- 
ly chambers  rang  for  a  moment  with  his  voice,  and 
titien  all  again  was  silence. 

He  now  hurried  forth,  and  hastened  to  his  old  re- 
sort, the  village  inn— but  it  too  was  gone.    A  large 


rickety  wooden  building  stood  in  Its  place, 
great  gaping  windows,  some  of  them  broken,  aod 
mended  with  old  hats  and  petticoats,  and  over  the 
door  was  painted,  "The  Union  Hotel,  by  Jonatbaa 
Doolittle.'  Instoid  of  the  ^eat  tree  that  used  t» 
shelter  the  quiet  little  Dutch  inn  of  yore,  there  dov 
was  reared  a  tall  naked  pole,  with  something  on  the 
top  that  looked  like  a  red  night-cap,  and  frwn  itvss 
fluttering  a  flag,  on  which  was  a  singular  assemblage 
of  stars  and  stripes — ^all  this  was  Strang  and  inoooi- 
prehensible.  He  recognized  on  the  sign,  however, 
the  ruby  face  of  King  George,  under  which  he  bad 
smoked  so  many  a  peaceful  pipe,  but  even  this  was 
singularly  metamoHMiosed.  Tne  red  coat  was  changed 
for  one  of  blue  and  buff,  a  sword  was  held  in  the 
hand  instead  of  a  scepter,  the  head  was  decorated 
wiUi  a  cocked  hat,  and  underneath  was  painted  ia 
larse  characters,  Obnbral  Washiiiotoit. 

There  was,  as  usual,  a  crowd  of  folk  about  the 
door,  but  none  that  Rip  recollected.  The  very  char- 
acter of  the  people  seemed  changed.  There  was  a 
busy,  bustling,  disputatious  tone  about  it,  instead  of 
the  accustomed  phlegm  and  drowsy  tranquillity. 
He  looked  in  vain  for  the  sage  Kicliolas  Vedder, 
with  his  broad  face,  double  chin,  and  fair  long  pipe, 
uttering  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke  instead  of  idle 
speeches;  or  Van  Bummcl,  the  schoolmaster,  drying 
forth  the  contents  of  an  ancient  newapaper.  Ia 
place  of  tliese,  a  lean  bilious-looking  fellow,  with  his 
pockets  full  of  handbills,  was  haranguing  ^i^^hement^ 
ij  about  rights  of  citizens— election — members  of 
Congress — liberty — Bunker's  hill— heroes  of  seventy- 
six — and  other  words  that  were  aperfect  Babyloa- 
ish  jargon  to  the  bewildered  Van  Winkle. 

The  appearance  of  Rip,  with  fate  long  grizzled 
beard,  his  rusty  fowling-piece,  his  uncouth  dress, 
and  the  army  of  women  and  children  that  bad  nth- 
ered  at  his  heels,  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
tavern  politicians.  They  crowded  round  him,  eymg 
him  from  head  to  foot  with  great  curiosity.  The 
orator  bustled  up  to  him,  and,  drawing  him  paxtiv 
aside,  inquired  on  which  side  he  voted.  Rip  stared 
in  vacant  stupidity.  Another  short  bnt  busy  little 
fellow  pulled  him  by  the  arm,  and,  rising  on  tiptoe, 
inquired  in  hte  ear  whether  he  was  Federal  or  Dem- 
ocrat. Rip  was  equally  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the 
Question;  when  a  Knowing,  self-important  old  gen- 
^eman,  in  a  sharp  cocked  bat,  made  his  way  thnmh 
the  crow^d,  putting  tliem  to  the  right  and  left  wm 
his  elbows  as  he  passed,  and  planting  himself  before 
Van  Winkle,  witn  one  arm  akimbo,  the  other  ml- 
ing  on  hte  cane,  his  keen  eyes  and  sharp  hat  pcae- 
trating,  as  it  were,  into  his  very  soul,  demanded  ia 
an  austere  tone  what  brought  him  to  the  electioB 
with  a  gdn  on  his  shoulder,  and  a  mob  at  bis  beila, 
and  whether  he  meant  to  breed  a  riot  in  the  ▼iltegeL 

"Alas I  gentlemen,"  cried  ^ip,  somewhat  dis- 
mayed, "I  am  a  poor  quiet  man,  a  native  of  the 
place,  and  a  loyal  subject  of  the  King,  God  Uesi 
hlml" 

Here  a  general  shout  burst  from  the  byatand€j» 
"A  torv!  a  torvl   a  spyl  a  refugeel   hustle  Mb! 
away  with  him!    ^ 

,  It  was  with  great  ditBculty  that  the  Belf-immtaai 
man  in  the  cocked  hat  restored  order;  and^  utviBf 
assumed  a  tenfold  austerity  of  brow,  demanded 
again  of  the  unknown  culprit  what  be  cama  there 
for,  and  whom  he  was  seeking.  The  poor  maa 
humbly  assured  him  that  he  meant  no  nam,  boi 
merely  came  there  in  search  of  some  of  bU  nei^ 
bors.  who  used  to  keep  about  the  tavern. 

"Well— who  are  they?— name  them." 

Rip  bethought  himself  a  moment,  and  inqnirBd, 
"  Where's  Nidiolas  Vedder?" 

There  was  a  silence  for  a  little  while,  when  an  M 
man  replied,  in  a  thin,  piping  voice,  "  Nieholaa  Ved- 
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4tr?  why,  be  is  dead  and  gone  these  eighteen  veanl 
There  was  a  wcKMien  tombstone  in  the  chuicnyard 
thai  used  to  teil  all  about  him,  but  that's  rotten  and 
gone  too." 

"  Where's  Brom  Dutcher?" 

**  (^,  he  went  off  to  the  army  in  tiie  beginning  of 
tbe^  war;  some  say  he  was  killed  in  the  storming  of 
Stony  Point-Mothers  say  he  was  drowned  in  the 
squall  at  the  foot  of  AnUiony's  Nose.  I  don't  know 
— rhe  never  came  back  again.** 

"  Wliere's  Van  Bununel,  the  schoolmaster f 

**  He  went  off  to  the  wars,  too;  was  a  great  mili- 
tiftoeneral,  and  is  now  in  Coneress. " 

lup's  heart  died  away  at  hearing  of  these  sad 
changes  in  his  home  and  friends,  and  finding  him- 
self thus  alone  in  the  world.  Every  answer  puzzled 
him,  too,  by  treating  of  such  enormous  lapses  of 
time,  and  of  matters  which  he  could  not  understand 
•—war — Congress— Stony  Point  I — he  had  no  cour- 
age to  ask  after  any  more  friends,  but  cried  out  in 
daapair,  '*Doea  nobody  here  know  Rip  Van 
Winkle?" 

"Ob,  Qip  Van  Winkle!"  exclaimed  two  or  three. 
"Oh,  to  be  sure!  that's  Rip  Van  Winkle  yonder, 
Jeaoing  against  the  tree." 

Rip  looked,  and  beheld  a  predse  counterpart  of 
himself  as  he  went  up  the  mountain;  apparently  as 
hay,  and  certainly  as  ragged.  The  poor  fellow  was 
now  completely  confounded.  He  doubted  his  own 
identity,  and  whether  he  was  himself  or  another 
man.  In  the  midst  of  his  bewilderment  the  man  in 
the  cocked  hat  demanded  who  he  was,  and  what  was 
his  name? 

"€h>d  knows!"  exclaimed  he,  at  his  wit's  end; 
"I'm  not  myself — I'm  somebody  else — ^that's  me 
yonder — no — that's  somebody  else  got  into  my  shoes 
— ^I  was  myself  last  night,  but  I  fell  asleep  on  the 
mountain,  and  they've  changed  mv  gun,  and  every- 
thing's changed,  and  I'm  changed,  and  I  can't  tell 
what's  my  name  or  who  I  am!" 

The  bystanders  began  now  to  look  at  each  other, 
nod,  wink  significantly,  and  tap  tlieir  fingers  against 
their  foreheads.  There  was  a  whisper,  also,  about 
securing  the  gun,  and  keeping  the  old  fellow  from 
doing  mischief  ;  at  the  very  suggestion  of  which, 
the  self-important  man  with  the  cocked  hat  retired 
with  some  precipitation.  At  this  critical  moment  a 
fresh,  comely  woman  passed  through  the  throng  to 
get  a  peep  at  the  gray-bearded  man.  She  had  a 
chubby  child  in  her  arms,  which,  frightened  at  bis 
looks,  began  to  cty.  "Hush,  Rip,"  cried  she, 
"hash,  you  little  fool;  the  old  man  won't  hurt 
you."  The  name  of  the  child,  the  air  of  the  moth- 
er, the  tone  of  her  voice,  all  awakened  a  train  of  rec- 
ollections in  his  mind. 

"What  is  your  name,  my  good  woman?"  asked  he. 

"Judith  Gardenier." 

"  And  your  father's  name?" 

"Ah,  poor  man,  his  name  was  Rip  Van  Winkle; 
it's  twenty  years  since  he  went  away  from  home 
with  his  gun,  and  never  has  been  heard  of  since— his 
dog  came  home  without  him;  but  whether  he  shot 
himself,  or  was  carried  away  by  the  Indians,  nobody 
cas  tell.    I  was  then  but  a  little  girl." 

Rip  had  but  one  question  more  to  ask;  but  he  put 
it  with  a  faltering  voice. 

"  Where's  your  mother?" 

Oh,  she  too  had  died  but  a  short  time  since;  she 
broke  a  blood-vessel  in  a  fit  of  passion  at  a  New 
England  peddler. 

There  was  a  drop  of  comfort,  at  least,  in  this  in- 
telligence. The  honest  man  could  contain  himself 
no  longer.  He  caught  his  daughter  and  her  child  in 
his  arms.  "I  am  your  father!" cried  he— "young 
Rip  Van  Winkle  once--old  Rip  Van  Winkle  now! 
—Does  nobody  know  poor  Rip  van  Winkle?" 


All  stood  amazed  until  an  old  woman,  tottering 
out  from  among  the  crowd,  put  her  hand  to  her 
brow,  and,  peering  under  it  in  his  face  for  a  mo- 
ment, exclaimed,  '*  Sure  enough!  it  is  Rip  Vaif  Win- 
kle— it  is  himself.  Welcome  home  again,  old  neigh- 
bor. Why,  where  have  you  been  these  twenty  long 
years?" 

Rip's  story  was  soon  told,  for  the  whole  twenty 
vears  had  been  to  him  but  as  one  night.  The  neigh- 
bors stared  when  they  heard  it;  some  were  seen  to 
wink  at  each  other,  and  put  their  tongues  in  their 
cheeks;  and  the  self-important  man  in  the  cocked 
hat,  who,  when  the  alarm  was  over,  had  returned  to 
the  field,  screwed  down  the  corners  of  his  mouth, 
and  shookhis  head — upon  which  there  was  a  general 
shaking  of  the  head  throughout  the  assemblage. 

It  was  determined,  however,  to  take  the  opinion 
of  old  Peter  Vanderdonk,  who  was  seen  slowly  ad- 
vancing up  the  road.  He  was  a  descendant  oi  the 
historian  of  that  name,  who  wrote  one  of  the  earli- 
est accounts  of  the  province.  Peter  was  the  most 
ancient  inhabitant  of  the  village,  and  well  versed  in 
all  the  wonderful  events  and  traditions  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. He  recollected  Rip  at  once,  and  corrobo- 
rated his  story  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  He 
assiued  the  company  that  it  was  a  fact,  handed  down 
from  his  ancestor  the  historian,  that  the  Eaatskill 
mountains  had  always  been  haunted  by  strange  be- 
ings. That  it  was  affirmed  that  the  ^eat  Hendrick 
Hudson,  the  first  discoverer  of  the  nver  apd  coun- 
try, kept  a  kind  of  vigil  there  every  twenty  years 
with  h&  crew  of  the  Half-Moon,  being  permitted  in 
this  way  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  his  enterprise,  and 
keep  a  guardian  eye  upon  the  river  and  the  great 
city  called  by  his  name.  That  his  father  had  once 
seen  them  in  their  old  Dutch  dresses  playing  at  nine- 
pins in  a  hollow  of  the  mountain;  and  that  he  him- 
self had  heard,  one  summer  afternoon,  the  sound  of 
their  balls,  like  distant  peals  of  thunder. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  the  company  broke 
up,  and  returned  to  the  more  important  concerns  of 
the  election.  Kip's  daughter  took  him  home  to  live 
with  her;  she  had  a  snug,  well-furnished  house,  and 
a  stout,  cheery  farmer  for  a  husband,  whom  Rip 
recollected  for  one  of  the  urchins  that  used  to  climb 
upon  his  back.  As  to  Rip's  son  and  heir,  who  was 
the  ditto  of  himself,  seen  leaning  against  the  tree,  he 
was  employed  to  work  on  the  farm;  but  evinced  a 
hereditary  disposition  to  attend  to  anything  else  but 
his  business. 

Rip  now  resumed  his  old  walks  and  habits;  he 
soon  found  many  of  his  former  cronies,  though  all 
rather  the  worse  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  time;  and 
preferred  making  friends  among  the  rising  genera- 
tion, with  whom  he  soon  grew  into  great  favor. 

Having  nothing  to  do  at  home,  and  being  arrived 
at  that  happy  age  when  a  man  can  do  nothing  with 
impunity,  he  took  his  place  once  more  on  the  bench 
at  the  inn  door,  and  was  reverenced  as  one  of  the 
patriarchs  of  the  village  and  a  chronicle  of  the  old 
times  "before  the  war."  It  was  some  time  before 
he  could  get  into  the  recrular  track  of  gossip,  or 
could  be  made  to  comprehend  the  stranse  events 
that  had  taken  place  during  his  torpor.  How  that 
there  had  been  a  revolutionary  war — that  the  coun- 
try had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  old  England— and 
that,  instead  of  being  a  subject  of  his  majesty  George 
the  Third,  he  was  now  a  free  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  Rip,  in  fact,  was  no  politician;  the  changes 
of  states  and  empires  made  but  little  impression  on 
him;  but  there  was  one  species  of  despotism  under 
which  he  had  long  groaned,  and  that  was — petticoat 
government.  Happily,  that  was  at  an  end ;  he  had 
got  his  neck  out  of  the  yoke  of  matrimony,  and 
could  go  in  and  out  whenever  he  pleased  without 
dreading  the  tyranny  of  Dame  Van  Wmkle.    When. 
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ever  her  name  was  mentioned,  however,  he  shook 
his  head,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  «nd  cast  up  bis 
^ycs;  which  mi^ht  pass  either  for  an  expression  of 
resignation  to  his  fate  or  joy  at  his  deliverance. 

He  used  to  tell  his  story  to  every  stranger  that  ar- 
rived at  Mr.  Doolittle's  hotel.  He  was  observed,  at 
lirst.  to  vary  on  some  points  every  time  he  told  it, 
which  was  doubtless  owing  to  his  having  so  recently 
awaked.  It  at  last  settled  down  precisely  to  the  tale 
I  have  related,  and  not  a  man,  woman,  or  child  in 
the  nL'ighl>orhood  but  knew  it  by  heart.  Some  al- 
ways pretended  to  doubt  the  reality  of  it,  and  insist- 
ed that  Rip  had  been  out  of  his  head,  and  that  this 
was  one  point  on  which  he  always  remained  flighty. 
The  old  Dutch  inhabitants,  however,  almost  univer- 
sally gave  it  full  credit.  Even  to  this  day  they  never 
hear  a  thunder-storm  of  a  summer  afternoon  al)out 
tiie  Kaatskill,  but  they  say  Hendrick  Hudson  and 
his  crew  are  at  their  game  of  nine- pins;  and  it  is  a 
common  wish  of  all  henpecked  husbands  in  the 
neighborhood,  when  life  lianjp  heavy  on  their  hands, 
that  they  might  have  a  quietmg  draught  out  of  Rip 
Van  Winkle's  flagon. 

NoTK.  The  foregoing  tale,  one  would  suspect,  bad  been 
suggested  to  Mr.  Knickerbocker  by  a  little  Qerman  Ruperati- 
tlon  about  the  Emperor  Frederick  aer  Rothbart  and  the  Kypp- 
bftuser  mountain ;  the  subjoined  note,  however,  which  he 
bad  appended  to  the  tale,  shows  that  it  is  an  absolute  fact, 
narrated  with  his  usual  fldelitr. 

*'The  story  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  mar  seem  incredible  to 
manjr,  but  nevertheless  I  give  it  my  full  belief .  for  I  know  the 
vicinity  of  our  old  Dutch  settlements  to  have  been  veiy  sub- 
ject to  marvelous  events  and  appearances.  Indeed,  I  have 
neard  many  stranger  stories  than  this  in  the  villages  along 
the  Hudson,  all  of  which  were  too  well  authenticated  to  a(i- 
mit  of  a  doubt.  I  have  even  talked  with  Rip  Van  Winkle 
myself,  who,  when  last  I  saw  him.  was  a  very  venerable  old 
man.  and  so  perfectly  rational  and  consistent  on  every  other 
point,  that  I  think  no  conscientious  person  could  refuse  to 
take  thin  into  the  bargain ;  nay,  I  have  seen  a  oertlflcate  on 
the  subject  taken  before  a  country  Justice  aitad  signed  with  a 
cross,  in  the  Justice's  own  handwriting.  The  story,  therefore, 
is  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt." 


THE  WIFE. 


The  treasures  of  the  deep  are  not  so  predoos 
As  are  the  concealed  comforts  of  a  man 
Lock'd  up  in  woman's  love.    I  scent  the  air 
Of  blessings,  when  I  come  but  near  the  house. 
What  a  df  licious  breath  marriage  sends  forth— 
The  violet  bed's  not  sweeter  I 

MiDDLBilXIZf. 

I  HAVE  often  had  occasion  to  ren^ark  the  fortitude 
with  which  women  sustain  the  most  overwhelming 
reverses  of  fortune.  Those  disasters  which  break 
down  the  spirit  of  a  man,  and  prostrate  him  in  the 
dust,  seem  to  call  forth  all  the  energies  of  the  softer 
sex,  and  give  such  intrepidity  and  elevation  to  their 
character,  that  at  times  it  approaches  to  sublimity. 
Nothing  can  be  more  touching,  than  to  behold  a  soft 
and  tender  female,  who  had  been  all  weakness  and 
dependence,  and  alive  to  every  trivial  roughness, 
while  threading  the  prosperous  paths  of  li&,  sud- 
denly rising  in  mental  force  to  be  the  comforter  and 
supporter  of  her  husband  under  misfortune,  and 
abiding  with  unshrinking  firmness,  the  bitterest 
blasts  of  adversity. 

As  the  viae,  whicli  bns  long  twined  its  graceful 
foliage  about  the  oak,  and  been  lifted  by  it  into  sun- 
shine, will,  when  the  hardy  plant  is  rifted  by  the 
thunderbolt,  cling  round  it  with  its  caressing  ten- 
drils, and  bind  up  Us  shattered  boughs;  so  is  it 
beautifully  ordered  by  Providence,  that  woman, 
who  is  the  mere  dependant  and  ornament  of  man  in 
his  happier  hours,  should  be  his  stay  and  solace 
when  smitten  with  sudden  calamity;  winding  her- 
self Into  the  rugged  recesses  of  his  nature,  tenderly 


supporting  the  drooping  head,  and  binding  up  the 
broken  heart. 

I  was  once  congratulating  a-  friend,  who  had 
around  him  a  blooming  family,  knit  together  in  the 
strongest  affection.  "I  can  wish  you  no  better  lot," 
said  he,  with  enthusiasm,  ''than  to  have  a  wife  and 
children.  If  you  are  prosperous,  there  they  are  to 
share  your  prosperity;  if  otherwise,  there  tber  aie 
to  comfort  you."  And,  indeed,  I  have  observed  that 
a  married  man,  falling  into  misfortune,  is  more  apt 
to  retrieve  his  situation  in  the  world  than  a  singfe 
one;  partly  because  he  is  more  stimulated  to  exer- 
tion by  the  necessities  of  the  helpless  and  bdoved 
beings  who  depend  upon  him  for  subsistence;  hot 
chiefly  because  his  spirits  are  soothed  and  relieved 
by  domestic  endearments,  and  his  self-respect  b^ 
alive  by  finding,  that  though  ail  abroad  is  darknes 
and  humiliation,  yet  there  is  still  a  little  world  of 
love  at  home,  of  which  he  is  the  monarch.  Where- 
as, a  single  man  is  apt  to  run  to  waste  and  self- 
neglect;  to  fancy  himself  lonely  and  abandoned,  ud 
his  heart  to  fall  to  ruin,  like  some  deserted  mansioo, 
for  want  of  an  inhabitant. 

These  observations  call  to  mind  a  little  domestic 
story,  of  which  I  was  once  a  witness.  My  intimate 
friend,  Leslie,  had  married  a  beautiful  and  aooom- 
plishcd  girl,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  midst 
of  fashionable  life.  She  had,  it  is  true,  no  fortune, 
but  that  of  my  friend  was  ample;  and  he  delighted 
in  the  anticipation  of  indulging  her  in  every  elegant 
pursuit,  and  administering  to  those  delicate  tastei 
and  fancies  that  spread  a  kind  of  witchery  about  the 
sex.—"  Her  life,"  said  he,  "  shall  be  like  afair^'tale.** 

The  very  difference  in  their  characters  produced 
a  harmonious  combination;  he  was  of  a  romantic 
and  somewhat  serious  cast;  ^c  was  all  life  am* 
gladness.  I  have  often  noticed  the  mute  raptuxr 
with  which  he  would  gaze  upon  her  in  company,  o) 
which  her  sprightly  powers  made  her  the  delig^ 
and  how,  in  the  midst  of  applause,  her  eye  would 
still  turn  to  him,  as  if  there  alone  she  souglit  favof 
and  acceptance.  When  leaning  on  his  arm,  her 
slender  form  contrasted  finely  with  his  tall,  manly 
person.  The  fond  confiding  air  with  which  she 
looked  up  to  him  seemed  to  call  forth  a  flush  of  tri- 
umphant pride  and  cherishing  tenderness,  as  if  be 
doated  on  nis  lovely  burden  for  its  ve^  LelplessneiM. 
Never  did  a  couple  set  forward  on  a  flowery  path  of 
early  and  well-suited  marriage  with  a  fairer  prospect 
of  felicity. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  my  friend,  however,  to 
have  embarked  his  property  in  large  speGulatioos; 
and  he  had  not  been  married  many  months  when, 
by  a  succession  of  sudden  disasters,  it  was  swept 
from  him,  and  he  found  himself  reduced  to  almost 
penury.  For  a  time  he  kept  his  siiuatioo  to  him- 
self, and  went  about  with  a  haggard  countenaace 
and  a  breaking  heart.  His  life  was  but  a  protracted 
agony;  and  what  rendered  it  more  insnpportabie 
was  the  necessity  of  keepinir  up  a  smile  in  the  pr»- 
ence  of  his  wife;  for  he  could  not  bring  himsnf  to 
overwhelm  her  with  the  news.  8he  saw,  howefer. 
with  the  quick  eyes  of  affection,  that  all  was  not  wdl 
with  him.  She  marked  his  altered  looks  and  stifled 
sighs,  and  was  not  to  be  deceived  by  his  sickly  and 
vapid  attempts  at  cheerfulness.  She  tasked  all  hrr 
sprightly  powers  and  tender  blandishments  to  wis 
him  back  to  happiness;  but  she  only  drove  the  nr 
row  deeper  into  his  soul.  The  more  he  saw  caiw 
to  ]ove  her,  the  more  torturing  was  the  thought  that 
he  was  soon  to  make  her  wretched.  A  little  whiK 
thought  he,  and  the  smile  will  banish  from  that 
cheek — the  song  will  die  away  from  those  lips—tbe 
luster  of  those  eyes  will  be  quenched  with  sotrov— 
and  the  happy  heart  which  now  beats  lightly  w 
that  bosom  will  be  weighed  down,  like  mine,  by  the 
cares  and  miseries  of  the  world. 
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At  length  he  came  to  me  one  dny,  and  related  his 
whole  situation  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  despair. 
When  I  had  heard  him  througii,  I  inquired,  "Does 
your  wife  know  all  tliis?"  At  the  question  he  burst 
mto  an  agony  of  tears.  "For  God's  sake  I"  cried 
he,  *'  if  j^ou  have  any  pity  on  me,  don't  mention  my 
wife;  it  is  tlie  thought  of  her  that  drives  me  almost 
to  madness  r 

'*And  why  not?"  saW  I.  "Bhe  must  know  it 
sooner  or  later:  you  cannot  keep  it  long  from  her. 
and  the  inteiligence  majr  break  upon  her  in  a  more 
startling  manner  than  if  imparted  by  yourself;  for 
the  accents  of  those  we  love  soften  the  harshest  tid- 
ings. Besides,  you  are  depriving  yourself  of  the 
comforts  of  her  sympathy ;  and  not  merely  that,  but 
alse  endangering  the  only  bond  that  can  keep  hearts 
together — an  uni-eserved  community  of  thought  and 
feeling.  6he  will  soon  pei-celve  that  something  is 
secretly  preying  upon  your  mind;  and  true  love  will 
not  brook  reserve:  it  feels  undervalued  and  out- 
raged, when  even  the  sorrows  of  those  it  loves  are 
concealed  from  it." 

"Ob,  but  my  friend!  to  think  what  a  blow  I  am 
to  e;ive  to  all  her  future  prospects — how  I  am  to 
stnke  her  very  soul  to  the  earth,  by  telling  her  that 
her  husband  is  a  beggar! — that  she  is  to  forego  all 
the  elegancies  of  life — all  the  pleasures  of  society — 
to  shrink  with  me  into  indigence  and  obscurity  I  To 
tell  her  that  I  have  dragged  her  down  from  the 
sphere  in  which  she  might  have  continued  to  move 
in  constant  brightness — the  light  of  every  eye — the 
admiration  of  every  heart! — How  can  she  bear  pov- 
erty? She  has  been  brought  up  in  all  the  refine- 
ments of  opulence.  How  can  she  bear  neglect? 
8he  has  been  the  idol  of  society.  Oh,  it  will  break 
her  heart — it  will  break  her  heart!" 

I  saw  his  grief  was  eloquent,  and  I  let  it  have  its 
flow;  for  sorrow  relieves  itself  by  words.  When  his 
paroxysm  had  8ubside<l,  and  he  had  relapsed  into 
moody  silence,  I  resumed  the  subject  gently,  and 
urged  him  to  break  his  situation  at  once  to  his  wife. 
He  shook  his  head  mournfully,  but  positively. 

"But  how  are  you  to  keep  it  from  her?  It  is 
necessary  she  should  know  it,  that  you  may  take  the 
steps  proper  to  the  alteration  of  your  circumstances. 
You  must  change  your  style  of  living — nay,"  ob- 
serving a  pang  to  pass  across  his  countenance, 
'  *'don*t  let  that  afflict  you.  I  am  sure  vou  have 
never  placed  your  happiness  in  outward  snow — you 
have  yet  friends,  warm  friends,  who  will  not  think 
the  worse  of  you  for  being  less  splendidly  lodged; 
and  surely  it  does  not  require  a  palace  to  be  happy 
with  Mary — "  "I  could  be  happy  with  her,"  cried 
he,  convulsively,  "in  a  hovel!  —  I  could  go  down 
with  her  into  poverty  and  the  dust!  —  I  could  —  I 
could— God  bless  her!— God  bless  her!"  cried  he, 
bursting  into  a  transport  of  grief  and  tenderness. 

"And  believe  me,  my  friend,"  said  I,  stepping  up,^ 
and  grasping  him  warmly  by  the  hand,  "believe  me. 
she  can  be  the  same  with  you.  Ay,  more:  it  will 
be  a  source  of  pride  and  triumph  to  her — it  will 
call  forth  all  the  latent  energies  and  fervent  sympa- 
thies of  her  nature;  for  she  will  rejoice  to  prove 
that  she  loves  you  for  yourself.  There  is  in  every 
true  woman's  heart  a  spark  of  heavenly  fire,  which 
lies  dormant  in  the  broad  daylight  of  prosperity; 
but  which  kindles  up,  and  beams  and  blazes  in  the 
dark  hour  of  adversity.  No  man  knows  what  the 
wife  of  his  bosom  is — no  man  knows  what  a  minis- 
tering angel  she  is — until  he  has  gone  witli  her 
through  the  fiery  trials  of  this  world. 

"niere  was  something  in  the  earnestness  of  my 
manner,  and  the  figurative  style  of  my  language, 
that  caught  the  excited  imagination  of  Leslie.  I 
knew  the  auditor  I  had  to  deal  with ;  and  following 
up  the  impression  I  had  made,  I  finished  by  per- 


suading him  to  go  home  and  unburden  his  sad 
heart  to  his  wife. 

I  must  confess,  notwithstanding  all  I  have  said, 
I  felt  some  little  solicitude  for  the  result.  Who  can  > 
calculate  on  the  fortitude  of  one  whose  whole  life 
has  "been  a  round  of  pleasures?  Her  gay  spirits 
might  revolt  at  the  dark  downward  path  of  low  hu- 
mility, suddenly  pointed  out  before  her,  and  might 
cling  to  the  sunny  regions  in  which  they  hnd  hither- 
to reveled.  Besides,  ruin  in  fashionable  life  is  ac- 
companied by  so  many  galling  mortifications,  to 
which,  in  other  ranks,  it  is  a  stranger. — In  short,  I 
could  not  meet  Leslie  the  next  morning  without 
trepidation.    He  had  made  tlie  disclosure. 

"And  how  did  she  bear  it?" 

"Like  an  angel!  It  seemed  rather  to  be  a  relief 
to  her  mind,  for  she  threw  her  arms  around  my 
neck,  and  asked  if  this  was  all  that  had  lately  mado 
me  unhappy. — But,  poor  girl,"  added  he,  "she  can- 
not realize  the  change  we  must  undergo.  She  has 
no  idea  of  poverty  but  in  the  abstract:  she  has  only, 
read,  of  it  in  poetry,  where  it  is  allied  to  love. 
She  feels  as  yet  no  privation;  she  suffers  no  loss  of 
accustomed  conveniences  nor  elegances.  When  wo 
come  practically  to  experience  its  sordid  cares,  its 
piJtry  wants,  its  petty  humiliations — then  will  bo 
the  real  trial." 

"But,"  said  I,  "now  that  you  have  got  over  the 
severest  task,  that  of  breaking  it  to  her,  the  sooner 
you  let  the  world  into  the  secret  the  better,  Tlie 
disclosure  may  be  mortifying;  but  then  it  is  a  single 
misery,  and  soon  over;  whereas  you  otherwise  suf- 
fer it,  in  anticipation,  evexy  hour  in  the  day.  It  is 
not  poverty,  so  much  as  pretense,  that  harasses  a 
ruined  man— the  struggle  between  a  proud  mind 
and  an  empty  purse — tne  keeping  up  a  hollow  show 
that  mu^t  soon  come  to  an  end.  Have  the  courage 
to  appear  poor,  and  you  disarm  poverty  of  its  sharp- 
est sting."  On  this  point  I  found  Leslie  perfectly 
prepar^.  He  had  no  false  pride  himself,  and  as  to 
his  wife,  she  was  only  anxious  to  conform  to  their 
altered  fortunes. 

Some  days  afterwards,  he  called  upon  me  in  the 
evening.  He  had  disposed  of  his  dwelling-house, 
and  taken  a  small  cottage  in  the  country,  a  few  miles 
from  town.  He  had  been  busied  all  day  in  sending 
out  furniture.  The  new  establishment  required  few 
articles,  and  those  of  the  simplest  kind.  All  the 
splendid  furniture  of  his  late  residence  had  been 
sold,  excepting  his  wife's  harp.  That,  he  said  was 
too  closely  associated  with  tJie  idea  of  herself;  it 
belonged  to  the  little  story  of  their  loves;  for  some 
of  the  sweetest  moments  of  their  courtship  were 
those  when  he  had  leaned  over  that  instrument,  and 
listened  to  the  melting  tones  of  her  voice.  I  could 
not  but  smile  at  this  instance  of  romantic  gallantry 
in  a  doting  husband. 

He  was  now  going  out  to  the  cottage,  where  his 
wife  had  been  all  day,  superintending  its  arrange- 
ment. My  feelings  had  become  strongly  interested 
in  the  progress  of  this  family  story,  and  as  it  was  a 
fine  evening,  I  offered  to  accompany  him. 

He  was  wearied  with  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  and 
as  we  walked  out,  fell  into  a  fit  of  gloomy  musing. 

"  Poor  Mary  I"  at  length  broke,  with  a  heavy  sigh, 
from  his  lips. 

"And  what  of  her,"  asked  I,  "has  anything  hap- 
pened to  her?" 

"What."  said  he,  darting  an  impatient  glance, 
"is  it  nothing  to  be  reduced  to  this  paltry  situation 
— to  be  caged  in  a  miserable  cottage — to  be  obliged 
to  toil  almost  in  the  menial  concerns  of  her  wretched 
habitation?" 

"  Has  she  then  repined  at  the  change?" 

"Repined!  she  has  been  nothing  but  sweetness 
and  good  humor.    Indeed,  she  seems  in  better  spir- 
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iu  tiian  I  have  ever  known  her;  she  has  been  to  me 
all  love  and  tenderness  and  comfort!" 

*•  Admirable  girl !"  exclaimed  I.  **  You  call  your- 
self poor,  my  friend;  you  never  were  so  rich — ^you 
never  knew  the  boundless  treasures  of  excellence 
you  possessed  m  that  woman." 

"Oh!  but,  my  friend,  if  this  first  meeting  at  the 
cottage  were  over,  I  think  I  could  then  be  comfort- 
able. But  this  is  her  first  day  of  real  experience: 
she  lias|been  introduced  into  an  humble  dwelling- 
she  has  been  employed  all  day  in  arranging  its  mis- 
erable equipments — she  has  for  the  first  time  known 
the  fatigues  of  domestic  employment — she  has  for 
the  first  time  looked  around  her  on  a  home  destitute 
of  everytliinp  elegant — almost  of  everything  conve- 
nient; and  may  now  be  sitting  down,  exhausted  and 
iipintless.brooding  over  a  prospect  of  future  poverty." 
There  was  a  degree  of  probability  in  this  picture 
that  I  could  not  gainsay,  so  we  walked  on  in  silence. 
After  turning  from  the  main  road,  up  a  narrow 
lane,  so  thickly  shaded  by  forest  trees  as  to  give  it 
a  complete  air  of  seclusion,  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
cottage.  It  was  humble  enough  in  its  appearance 
^  for  the  most  pastoral  poet;  and  yet  it  had  a  pleasing 
rural  look.  A  wild  vine  had  overrun  one  end  with  a 
profusion  of  foliage;  a  few  trees  threw  their  branch- 
es gracefully  over  it;  and  I  ol^erved  several  pots  of 
flowers  tastefully  disposed  about  the  door,  and  on 
the  grass-plot  in  front.  A  small  wicket-gate  opened 
upon  a  footpath  that  wound  through  some  shrub- 
bery to  the  door.  Just  as  we  approached  we  heard 
the  sound  of  music — Leslie  grasped  my  arm;  we 
paused  and  listened.  It  was  Mary's  voice  singing, 
in  a  style  of  the  most  touching  simplicity,  a  little  air 
of  which  her  husband  was  peculiarly  fond. 

I  felt  Leslie's  hand  tremble  on  my  arm.  He  step- 
ped forward  to  hear  more  distinctly.  His  step 
made  a  noise  on  the  gravel  walk.  A  bright  beauti- 
ful face  glanced  out  at  the  window  and  vanished — a 
light  footstep  was  heard — and  Mary  came  tripping 
forth  to  meet  us.  She  was  in  a  pretty  rural  dress  of 
white;  a  few  wild  flowers  were  twiste<l  in  her  fine 
hair;  a  fresh  bloom  was  on  her  cheek;  her  whole 
countenance  beamed  with  smiles — I  had  never  seen 
her  look  so  lovely. 

**  My  dear  George,"  cried  she,  **  I  am  so*  glad  you 

are  come;  I  have  been  watching  and  watching  for 

you;  and  running  down  the  lane  and  looking  out 

for  ^ou.    I've  set  out  a  table  under  a  beautifiu  tree 

1  behind  the  cottage;  and  Fve  been  gathering  some  of 

I  the  most  delicious  strawberries,  for  I  know  you  are 

tfond  of  them — ^and  we  have  such  excellent  cream — 

;  and  everything  is  so  sweet  and  still  here. — Oh  !" 

•  said  she,  putting  her  arm  within  his,  and  looking  up 

I  brightly  in  his  face,  "  oh,  we  shall  be  so  happy!" 

Poor  Leslie  was  overcome.  He  caught  her  to  his 
'bosom — he  folded  his  arms  round  her — he  kissed  her 
again  and  again — ^he  could  not  speak,  but  the  tears 
gushed  into  his  eyes;  and  he  has  often  assured  me 
^  that  though  the  world  has  since  gone  prosperously 
with  him,  and  his  life  has  indeed  been  a  happy  one, 
yet  never  has  he  experienced  a  moment  of  more  ex- 
quisite felicity. 


THE  BROKEN^  HEART. 


I  never  heard 
Of  any  true  affection,  but  ^twas  nipped 
With  care,  that,  like  the  caterpillar,  eats 
The  leaves  of  the  springe's  sweetest  book,  the  rose. 

Mn>DLBTON. 

It  is  a  common  practice  with  those  who  have  out- 
.lired  the  ausc^otibmty  of  early  feeling,  or  have  been 


I  brought  up  in  the  gay  heartlessneasof  dissipatsd  life, 
to  laugh  at  all  love  stories,  and  to  treat  tlie  tales  ol 
romantic  passion  as  mere  fictions  of  noTelists  and 
poets.  My  observations  on  human  nature  have  in- 
duced me  to  think  otherwise.  They  have  conviiioed 
me  that,  however  the  surface  of  the  character  may  be 
chilled  and  frozen  by  the  cares  of  the  world,  or  col' 
tivated  into  mere  smiles  bv  the  arts  of  society,  still 
there  aru  dormant  fires  lurking  in  the  depths  of  the 
coldest  bosom,  which,  when  once  enkindled,  booone 
impetuous,  and  are  sometimes  desolating  in  their  tf- 
fects.  Indeed,  I  am  a  true  believer  in  the  bliad 
deitv,  and  go  to  the  full  extent  of  his  doctrisea 
Shall  I  confess  it? — ^I  believe  in  broken  hearts,  tod 
the  possibility  of  dying  of  disappointed  love!  I  de 
not,  however,  consider  it  a  malady  often  fatal  to  ray 
own  sex;  but  I  firmly  believe  that  it  withers  dowi 
many  a  lovely  woman  into  an  early  grave. 

Man  is  the  creature  of  interest  and  ambition.  Bis 
nature  leads  him  forth  into  the  struggle  and  hustle 
of  the  world.  Love  is  but  the  embeUishment  of  his 
early  life,  or  a  song  piped  in  the  intervals  of  the  acta 
He  seeks  for  fame,  for  fortune,  for  space  in  the 
world's  thought,  and  dominion  over  his  feliow-mei. 
But  a  woman's  whole  life  is  a  history  of  the  nSktr 
tions.  The  heart  is  her  world ;  it  is  there  her  ambi- 
tion strives  for  empire — it  is  there  her  STarice  seeks 
for  hidden  treasures.  She  sends  forth  her  sympa- 
tliies  on  adventure;  she  embarks  her  whole  soul  ia 
the  traffic  of  affection;  and  if  shipwrecked,  her 
is  hopeless — for  it  is  a  bankruptcy  of  the  heart. 

To  a  man  the  disappointment  of  love  may 
some  bitter  pangs;  it  wounds  some  feelings  of  tender- 
ness— it  blasts  some  prospects  of  felicity:  bat  he  is 
ao  active  being;  he  may  dissipate  his  thoughts  in  the 
whirl  of  varied  occupation,  or  may  plunge  into  the 
tide  of  pleasure;  or,  if  the  scene  of  disappointment 
be  too  full  of  painful  associations,  he  can  shift  kn 
abode  at  will,  and  taking,  as  it  were,  the  win^  of 
the  morning,  can  "fiy  to  the  uttermost  parts  <3  the 
earth,  and  be  at  rest.'^ 

But  woman's  is  comparatively  a  fixed,  a  aechided, 
and  a  meditative  life.  Bhe  is  more  the  compaaioa 
of  her  own  thoughts  and  feelings;  and  if  tli^an 
turned  to  ministers  of  sorrow,  where  shall  she  look 
for  consolation?  Her  lot  is  to  be  wooed  and  won; 
and  if  unhappy  in  her  love,  her  heart  i^  like  some 
fortress  that  has  been  captured,  and  sacked,  and 
abandoned,  and  left  desolate. 

How  many  bright  eyes  grow  dim — how  many  bdA 
checks  grow  pale — ^how  many  lovely  forms  fade 
awav  into  the  tomb,  and  none  can  tell  the  cause  that 
blighted  their  loveliness  1  As  the  dove  w^ill  <4asp  ia 
wings  to  its  side,  and  cover  and  conceal  the  arrov 
that  is  preying  on  its  vitals — so  it  is  the  nature  of 
woman  to  hide  from  the  world  the  pangs  of  wonaded 
affection.  The  love  of  a  delicate  female  is  alwafs 
shy  and  silent.  Even  when  fortunate,  she  scarodv 
breathes  it  to  herself;  but  when  otherwise,  she  bariai 
it  in  the  recesses  of  her  bosom,  and  there  lets  it 
cower  and  brood  among  the  ruins  of  her  peace 
With  her,  the  desire  of  her  heart  has  fnilra  thr 
great  charm  of  existence  is  at  an  end,  8he  negten 
all  the  cheerful  exercises  which  gladden  the  spirilB^ 

'  quicken  the  pulses,  and  send  the  tide  of  life  m 
healthful  currents  through  the  veins.  Her  rest  ii 
broken — ^the  sweet  refreshment  of  sleep  is  poisoned 
bv  melancholy  dreams — "dry  sorrow  drinks  her 
blood,"  until  her  enfeebled  frame  sinks  under  the 
slightest  external  injury.  Look  for  her,  after  a  Idxle 
while,  and  you  find  friendship  weeping  over  her  ns* 
timely  grave,  and  wondering  that  one,  who  but  bteif 
glowed  with  all  the  radiance  of  health  and 
should  so  speedily  be  brought  down  to  *•  darki 
and  the  worm."  You  will  be  told  of  some 
chill,  some  casual  indisposition,  that  lud  her  low-^ 
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Init  no  one  knows  the  mental  malady  that  previously 
sapped  her  strength,  and  made  her  so  easy  a  prey  to 
the  spoiler. 

She  is  like  some  tender  tree,  the  pride  and  beauty 
of  the  grove;  graceful  in  its  form,  bright  in  its  foh- 
age,  but  with  the  worm  preying  at  iis  heart.  We 
find  it  suddenly  withering,  when  it  should  bo  most 
fresh  and  luxuriant  We  see  it  drooping  its  branches 
to  the  earth,  and  shedding  leaf  by  leaf;  until,  wasted 
and  perished  away,  it  falls  even  in  the  stillness  of 
the  forest;  and  as  we  muse  over  the  beautiful  ruin, 
we  strive  in  vain  to  recollect  the  blast  or  thunderbolt 
that  could  have  smitten  it  with  decay. 

I  have  seen  manv  instances  of  women  running  to 
waste  and  self-neglect,  and  disappearing  gradually 
from  the  earth,  almost  as  if  they  had  been  exhaled 
to  heaven;  and  have  repeatedly  fancied  that  I  could 
trace  their  deaths  through  the  various  declensions  of 
•onsumption,  cold,  debility,  languor,  melancholy, 
until  I  reached  the  first  symptom  of  disappointed 
love.  But  an  instance  of  the  kind  was  lately  told 
to  me;  the  circumstances  are  well  known  m  the 
country  where  they  happened,  and  I  shall  but  give 
them  in  the  manner  in  which  they  were  related. 

£very  one  must  recollect  the  tragical  story  of 

young  E .  the  Irish  patriot:  it  was  too  touching 

to  be  soon  forgotten.  During  the  troubles  in  Ire- 
land he  was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed  on  a 
charge  of  treason.  His  fate  made  a  deep  impression 
on  public  sympathy.  He  was  so  young — so  intelli- 
gent— so  generous — so  brave — so  everything  that  we 
are  apt  to  like  in  a  young  man.  His  conduct  under 
trial,  too,  was  so  loity  and  intrepid.  The  noble  in- 
dignation with  which  be  repelled  the  char^  of  trea- 
son against  his  country — the  eloquent  vindication  of 
his  name — and  his  pathetic  appeal  to  posterity,  in 
the  hopeless  hour  of  condemnation — ^all  these  entered 
deepiv  into  every  generous  bosom,  and  even  hisene* 
mies  lamented  the  stern  policy  that  dictated  his  exe- 
cution. 

But  there  was  one  heart,  whose  ang[uish  it  would 
be  impossible  to  describe.  In  happier  days  and 
fairer  fortunes,  he  had  won  the  affections  of  a  beau- 
tiful and  interesting  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  late  cele- 
brated Irish  barrister.  She  loved  him  with  the  dis- 
interested fervor  of  a  woman's  first  and  early  love. 
When  every  worldly  maxim  arrayed  itself  against 
him;  when  blasted  in  fortune,  and  disgrace  and  dan- 
ger darkened  around  his  name,  she  loved  him  the 
more  ardently  for  his  very  sufferings.  If,  then,  his 
fate  could  awaken  the  sympathy  even  of  his  foes, 
what  must  have  been  the  agony  of  her,  whose  whole 
soul  was  occupied  by  his  image?  Let  those  tell  who 
have  bad  the  portals  of  the  tomb  suddenly  closed  be- 
tween them  and  the  being  they  most  loved  on  earth 
•;-wko  have  sat  at  its  threshold,  as  one  shut  out  in  a 
cold  and  lonelv  world,  from  whence  all  that  was 
most  lovely  and  loving  had  departed. 

But  then  the  horrora  of  such  a  gravel — so  fright- 
ful, so  dishonored!  There  was  noUiing  for  memory 
to  dwell  on  that  could  soothe  the  pang  of  separation 
— none  of  those  tender  though  melancholy  circum- 
stances that  endear  the  partmg  scene — nothing  to 
melt  sorrow  into  those  blessed  tears,  sent  like  the 
dews  of  heaven,  to  revive  the  heart  in  the  parting 
hour  of  anguish. 

To  render  her  widowed  situation  more  desolate, 
she  had  incurred  her  father's  displeasure  by  her  un- 
fortunate attachment,  and  was  an  exile  from  the 
paternal  Hoof.  But  could  the  sympathy  and  kind 
offices  of  friends  have  reached  a  i^pirit  so  shocked 
and  driven  in  by  horror,  she  would  have  experienced 
no  want  of  oonsolation.  for  the  Irii^h  are  a  people  of 
quick  and  generous  sensibilities.  The  most  delicate 
and  cherishing  attentions  were  paid  her  by  families 
of  wealth  and  distinction.    She  was  led  into  society, 


I  and  they  tried  by  all  kinds  of  occupation  and  amnbe- . 
ment  to  dissipate  her  grief  and  wean  her  from  the 
tragical  story  of  her  loves.  But  it  was  all  in  vain. 
There  are  some  strokes  of  calamity  that  scathe  and 
seorch  the  soul — ^that  penetrate  to  the  vital  seat  of 
happiness — and  blast  it,  never  again  to  put  forth  bud 
or  blossom.  She  never  objected  to  frequent  the 
haunts  of  pleasure,  but  she  was  as  much  alone  thero 
as  in  the  depths  of  solitude.  She  walked  about  in  a 
sad  reverie,  apparently  unconscious  of  the  world 
around  her.  She  carried  with  her  an  inward  woe 
that  mocked  at  all  the  blandishments  of  friendship, 
and  "heeded  notrthe  song  of  the  charmer,  chasm  he 
never  so  wisely." 

The  person  who  told  me  her  story  had  seen  her 
at  a  masquerade.  There  can  be  no  exhibition  of 
fargone  wretchedness  more  striking  and  painful 
than  to  meet  it  in  such  a  scene.  To  nnd  it  wander- 
ing like  a  spectre,  lonely  and  joyless,  where  all 
around  is  gay — to  see  it  dressed  out  in  the  Utippings 
of  mirth,  and  looking  so  wan  and  woebegone,  as  if 
it  had  tried  in  vain  to  cheat  the  poor  heart  into  a 
momentary  forffetf ulness  of  sorrow.  After  strolling 
through  the  spleq|lid  rooms  and  giddy  crowd  wim 
an  air  of  utter  abstraction,  she  sat  herself  down  on 
the  steps  of  an  orchestra,  and  looking  about  for  some 
time  with  a  vacant  air,  that  showed  her  insensibility 
to  the  garish  scene,  she  began  with  the  capricious- 
nesB  of  a  sickly  heart  to  warble  a  little  plaintive  air. 
She  had  an  exquisite  voice;  but  on  this  occasion  it 
was  so  simple,  so  touching— it  breathed  forth  such  a 
soul  of  wretchedness— that  she  drew  a  crowd,  mute 
and  silent,  around  her,  and  melted  every  one  iatm 
tears. 

The  story  of  one  so  true  and  tender  could  not  but 
excite  great  interest  in  a  country  remarkable  for  en- 
thusiasm. It  completely  won  the  heart  of  a  brave 
ofiScer,  who  paid  his  addresses  to  her,  and  thought 
that  one  so  true  to  the  dead  could  not  but  prove  af- 
fectionate to  the  living.  She  declined  his  attentions, 
for  her  thoughts  were  irrecoverably  engrossed  by  the 
memory  of  her  former  lover.  He,  however,  per- 
sisted ii^his  suit.  He  solicited  not  her  tenderness, 
but  her  esteem.  He  was  assisted  by  her  conviction 
of  his  worth,  and  her  sense  of  her  own  destituto  and 
dependent  situation,  for  she  was  existing  on  the 
kindness  of  friends.  In  a  word,  he  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  her  hand,  though  with  the  sol- 
emn assurance  that  her  heart  was  unalterably  an- 
other's. 

He  took  her  with  him  to  Sicily,  hoping. that  a 
change  of  scene  might  wear  out  the  remembrance  of 
early  woes.  She  was  an  amiable  and  exemplary 
wife,  and  made  an  effort  to  be  a  happy  one;  but 
nothing  could  cure  the  sUfint  and  devouring  melan- 
choly that  had  entered  into  her  very  soul.  Sho 
wasted  away,  in  a  slow  but  hopeless  decline,  and  al 
length  sunk  into  the  grave,  the  victim  of  a  broken 
heart. 

It  was  on  her  that  Moore,  the  distinguished  Irish 
poet,  composed  the  following  lines: 

She  is  far  from  the  land  where  her  jonng  hero  sleeps. 

And  lovers  around  her  are  sighing; 
But  coldly  she  turns  from  their  gase,  and  weeps. 

For  her  heart  In  his  graye  la  lying. 

She  sings  the  wfld  song  of  her  dear  natlye  plains. 

Every  note  which  he  loved  awaking— 
Ah !  little  they  think  who  delight  In  her  strains. 

How  the  heart  of  the  minstrel  is  breaking  I 

He  had  lived  for  his  love— for  his  country  he  died. 
They  were  all  that  to  life  had  entwined  him— 

Nor  soon  shall  the  tears  of  his  country  be  dried, 
Mor  K>ng  will  his  love  stay  behind  hun  1 

Oh!  make  her  a  grave  where  the  sunbeams  rest* 

When  they  promise  a  glorious  morrow: 
They'll  shine  o'er  her  sleep,  like  a  smite  from  the 

Vrom  her  own  loved  ialand  of  sorrow! 
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THE  ART  OP  BOOK-MAKING. 


**  If  that  severe  doom  of  Bynesius  be  true—'  it  is  a  mater 
offeoBe  to  ttteal  dead  men's  labors  than  their  clothes  --what 
shall  become  of  most  writers]''* 

Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy. 

I  HAVB  often  wondered  at  the  extreme  fecundity  of 
the  press,  and  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  so  many  heads 
on  which  Nature  seems  to  have  inflicted  the  curse  of 
barrenness,  yet  teem  with  voluminous  productions. 
As  a  man  travels  on,  however,  in  the  journey  of  life, 
his  objects  of  wonder  daily  diminish,  and  he  is  con- 
tinually finding  out  some  very  simple  cause  for  some 
great  matter  of  marvel.  Thus  have  I  chanced,  in 
my  peregrinations  about  this  great  metropolis,  to 
blunder  upon  a  scene  which  unfolded  to  me  some  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  book-making  craft  and  at  dnce 
put  an  end  to  my  astonishment. 

I  was  one  summer's  day  loitering  through  the 
great  saloons  of  the  British  Museum,  with  that  list- 
lessness  with  which  one  is  apt  to  saunter  about  a 
room  in  warm  weather;  sometime^  lolling  over  the 
glass  cases  of  minerals,  sometimes  studying  the 
hieroglyphics  on  an  E.i^yptian  mummy,  and  some- 
times trying,  with  nearly  equal  success,  to  compre- 
hend the  allegorical  paintings  on  the  lofty  ceilings. 
While  I  was  gazing  about  in  this  idle  way,  my  atten- 
tion was  attracted  to  a  distant  door,  at  the  end  of  a 
iG^uite  of  apartments.  It  was  closed,  but  every  now 
and  then  it  would  open,  and  some  strange-favored 
being,  generally  clothed  in  black,  would  steal  forth 
and  glide  through  the  rooms,  without  noticing  any 
of  the  surrounding  objects.  There  was  an  air  of 
mystery  about  this  that  piqued  my  languid  curiosity, 
itnd  I  determined  to  attempt  the  passage  of  that 
strait,  and  to  explore  the  unknown  regions  that  lay 
beyond.  The  door  yielded  to  my  hand,  with  all  that 
facility  with  which  the  portals  of  enchanted  castles 
yield  to  the  adventurous  knight-errant.  I  found 
myself  in  a  spacious  chamber,  surrounded  with 
great  cases  of  venerable  books.  Above  U^e  cases 
and  just  under  the  cornice  were  arrangea  a  great 
number  of  quaint  black-looking  portraits  of  ancient 
authors.  About  the  room  were  placed  long  tables, 
with  stands  for  reading  and  writing,  at  which  sat 
many  pale,  cadaverou^  personages,  poring  intently 
over  dusty  volumes,  rummaging  among  moldy  man- 
uscripts, and  taking  copious  notes  of  their  contents. 
The  most  hushed  stillness  reigned  through  this  mys- 
terious apartment,  excepting  that  you  might  hear 
the  racing  of  pens  over  sheets  of  paper,  or,  occa- 
sionally, the  deep  sigh  of  one  of  these  8a.ges,  as  he 
shifted  his  position  to  turn  over  the  pa^es  of  an  old 
folio;  doubtless  arising  from  that  hollo wness  and 
flatulency  incident  to  learned  research. 

Now  and  then  one  of  those  personages  would  write 
something  on  a  small  slip  of  paper,  and  ring  a  bell, 
whereupon  a  familiar  would  appear,  take  tlie  paper 
in  profound  silence,  glide  out  of  the  room,  and  return 
shortly  loaded  with  ponderous  tomes,  upon  which 
the  other  would  fall,  tooth  and  nail,  with  famished 
voracity.  I  had  no  longer  a  doubt  that  I  had  hap- 
pened upon  a  body  of  magi,  deeply  engaged  in  the 
study  of  occult  sciences.  The  scene  reminded  me 
of  an  old  Arabian  tale,  of  a  philosopher  who  was 
shut  up  in  an  enchanted  library,  in  tlie  bosom  of  a 
mountain,  that  opened  only  once  a  year;  where  he 
made  the  spirits  of  the  place  obey  his  commands, 
and  bring  him  books  of  all  kinds  of  Hark  knowledge, 
so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  magic  portal 
once  more  swun/:^  open  on  its  hinges,  he  issued  forth 
so  versed  in  forbidden  lore  as  to  be  able  to  soar  above 
the  heads  of  the  multitude,  and  to  control  the  powers 
of  Nature. 


I  My  curiosity  being  now  fully  aroused,  I  whispered 
to  one  of  the  familiars,  as  he  was  about  to  leave  the 
room,  and  begged  an  interpretation  %f  the  strange 
scene  before  me.  A  few  words  were  sufficient  for 
thai  purpose: — I  found  that  these  mysterious  peraon- 
ages  whom  I  had  mistaken  for  magi,  were  principally 
authors,  and  were  in  the  verv  act  of  manufacturing 
books.  I  was,  in  fact,  in  the  reading-room  of  the 
great  British  Librarv,  an  immense  collection  of  vol- 
umes of  all  ages  and  languages,  many  of  which  are 
now  forgotten,  and  most  of  which  are  seldom  read. 
To  these  sequestered  pools  of  obsolete  literature, 
therefore,  do  many  moaem  authors  repair,  and  draw 
buckets  full  of  classic  lore,  or  "pure  English, 
undefiled,"  wherewith  to  swell  their  own  scanty  riUs 
of  thought. 

Being  now  in  possession  of  the  secret,  I  sat  down 
in  a  comer  and  watched  the  process  of  this  bock 
manufactory.  I  noticed  one  lean,  bilions-lookiiig 
wight,  who  sought  none  but  the  most  worm-ealeB 
volumes,  printed  in  black-letter.  He  was  eyidently 
constructing  some  work  of  profound  erudition,  that 
would  be  purchased  by  every  man  who  wished  to  be 
thouffht  learned,  placed  upon  a  conspicuous  shelf  of 
his  library,  or  laid  open  upon  his  table — ^but  never 
read.  I  observed  him,  now  and  then,  draw  a  large 
fragment  of  biscuit  out  of  his  pocket,  and  gnaw; 
whether  it  was  his  dinner  or  whether  he  was 
endeavoring  to  keep  off  that  exhaustion  of  the 
stomach,  produced  by  much  pondering  over  dry 
works,  I  leave  to  harder  students  than  mysdf  to 
determine. 

There  was  one  dapper  little  gentleman  in  br^t 
colored  clothes,  with  a  chirping  gossiping  expressioii 
of  countenance,  who  had  all  the  appearance  of  an 
author  on  good  terms  with  his  bookseller.  Aft^^r 
considering  him  attentively,  I  recognized  in  him  a 
diligent  getter-up  of  miscellaneous  works,  which 
bustled  on  well  with  the  trade.  I  was  curious  to  see 
how  he  manufactured  his  wares.  He  made  more 
stir  and  show  of  business  than  any  of  tlie  otben: 
dipping  into  various  books,  fluttering  over  the  leaves 
of  manuscripts,  taking  a  morsel  out  of  one,  a  morsel 
out  of  another,  "line  upon  line,  precept  upon  pre- 
cept, here  a  little  and  there  a  little."  The  contents 
of  his  book  seemed  to  be  as  heterogeneous  as  those 
of  the  witches'  caldron  in  Macbeth.  It  was  here  a 
flnger  and  there  a  thumb,  toe  of  frog  and  blind 
worm's  sting,  with  his  own  gossip  poured  in  like 
"baboon's  blood,"  to  make  me  medley  "slab  and 
good."  * 

After  all,  thought  I,  may  not  this  pilfering  dii^Kh 

sition  be  implanted  in  authors  for  wise  purpoMs? 

May  it  not  be  the  way  in  which  Provioenoe  has 

taken  care  that  the  seeds  of  knowled^  and  wisdom 

shall  be  preserved  from  age  to  age,  m  spite  of  the 

inevitable  decay  of  the  works  in  which  they  wen 

first   produced?    We  see  that  Nature  has  wisely 

though  whimsically  provided  for  the  conyevance  c^ 

seeds  from  clime  to  clime,  in  the  maws  of  oertaii 

birds;   so  that  animals,  which,  in  themselves,  ait 

little  better  than  carrion,  and  apparently  the  lawless 

plunderers  of  the  orchard  and  the  cornfield,  are,  m 

fact.  Nature's  carriers  to  disperse  and  perpetuate  her 

blessings.     In  like  manner,  the  beauties  and  fine 

thoughts  of  ancient  and  obsolete  writers  are  i^aofkt 

up  by  these  flights  of  predatory  authoTR,  and  eift 

forth,  again  to  flourish  and  bear  fruit  in  a  remote 

and  distant  tract  of  time.    Many  of  their  woiti, 

also,  undergo  a  kind  of  metempsychosis,  and  sprisc 

up  under  new  forms.     What  was  formerly  a  poader* 

ous  history  revives  in  the  shape  of  a  romance— sa 

old  legena  changes  into  a  modem  play — and  a  sober 

philosophical  treatise  furnishes  the  body  for  a  irhdc 

series  of  bouncinc  and  sparkling  essar^^    Thus  it  if 

in  the  clearing  of  our  jlmerican  woodlands;  whan 
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we  bom  down  a  forest  of  stately  pines,  a  progeny  of  | 
dwarf  oaks  start  up  in  their  place;  and  we  never  see 
the  prostrate^runk  of  a  tree,  muldering  into  soil,  but 
it  ffives  birth  10  a  whole  tribe  of  fungi. 

Let  us  not,  then,  lament  over  the  deoiw  and  ob- 
livion into  which  aucieut  writers  descencf;  they  do 
but  submit  totb6  great  law  of  Nature,  which  declares 
that  all  sublunary  shapes  of  matter  shall  be  limited 
in  their  duration,  but  which  decrees,  also,  that  their 
elements  shall  never  perish,  (feneration  after  gen- 
eration, both  in  animal,  and  vegetable  life,  passes 
away,  but  the  vital  principle  is  transmitted  to  pos- 
terity and  the  species  continue  to  flourish.  Thus, 
also,  do  authors  beget  authors,  and  having  produced 
a  numerous  progenv,  in  a  good  old  age  they  sleep 
with  their  fathers;  that  is  to  say,  with  the  authors 
who  preceded  them — and  from  whom  they  had 
stolen. 

While  I  was  indulging  in  these  rambling  fancies 
I  had  leaned  my  hiSui  against  a  pile  of  reverend 
folios.  Whether  it  was  owing  to  the  soporific  ema- 
nations from  these  works;  or  to  the  profound  quiet  of 
the  room;  or  to  the  lassitude  arisihg  from  much 
wandering;  or  to  an  unlucky  habit  of  napping  at 
improper  times  and  places,  with  which  I  am  griev- 
ously afflicted,  so  it  was,  that  I  fell  into  a  doze. 
8till,  however,  my  imagination  continued  busy,  and 
indeed  the  same  scene  remained  before  my  mina's 
eye,  onlv  a  little  changed  in  some  of  the  details.  I 
dreamed  that  the  chamber  was  still  decorated  with 
the  portraits  of  ancient  authors,  but  the  number  was 
increased.  The  long  tables  had  disappeared,  and  in 
place  of  the  sage  mafi,  I  beheld  a  ro^ed,  threadbare 
throng,  such  as  may  l)e  seen  plyinff  about  the  great 
repository  of  cast-off  clothes,  lion  mouth  street. 
Whenever  they  seized  upon  a  book,  by  one  of  those 
incongruities  common  to  dreams,  methought  it  turned 
into  a  garment  of  foreign  or  antique  fashion,  with 
which  they  proceeded  to  equip  themselves.  I  no- 
ticed, however,  that  no  one  pretended  to  clothe  him- 
self from  any  particular  suit,  but  took  a  sleeve  from 
one,  a  cape  from  another,  a  skirt  from  a  third,  thus 
decking  himself  out  piecemeal,  while  some  of  his 
original  rags  would  peep  out  from  among  his  bor- 
rowed finery. 

There  was  a  portly,  rosy,  well-fed  parson,  whom 
I  observed  oglinir  several  moldy  polemical  writers 
through  an  eye-glass.  He  soon  contrived  to  slip  on 
the  voluminous  mantle  of  one  of  the  old  fathers,  and 
having  purloined  the  gray  beard  of  another,  endeav- 
ored to  look  exceedingly  wise;  but  the  smirking  com- 
monplace of  his  couotenano0  set  at  nought  all  the 
trapping  of  wisdom.  One  sickly  looking  gentleman 
was  Dusied  embroidering  a  very  flimsy  garment  with 
gold  thread  drawn  out  of  several  old  court-dresses  of 
the  reizn  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Anot  her  bad  trimmed 
himseli  magnificently  from  an  illuminated  manu- 
script, bad  stuck  a  nosegay  in  his  bosom,  culled  from 
"The  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices,"  and  having  put 
Sir  Philip  Sidney's  hat  on  one  side  of  his  head, 
strutted  off  with  an  exquisite  air  of  vulgar  elegance. 
A  third,  who  was  but  of  puny  dimensions,  had  bol- 
stered himself  out  bravely  with  the  spoils  from  sev- 
eral obscure  tracts  of  philosophv,  so  that  he  had  a 
ver>'  imposing  front,  but  be  was  lamentably  tattered 
in  rear,  and  I  perceived  that  he  had  patched  his 
small-dolhas  with  scraps  of  parchment  from  a  Latin 
author. 

There  were  some  well-dressed  gentlemen,  it  is 
true,  who  only  helped  themselves  to  a  gem  or  so, 
which  sparkled  among  their  own  ornaments  without 
eclipsing  them.  Some,  too,  seemed  to  contemplate 
the  costumes  of  the  old  writers,  merely  to  imbibe 
their  principles  of  taste,  and  to  catch  their  air  and 
•piiit;  but  1  meve  to  say  that  too  many  were  apt  to 
array  themfielves,  from  top  to  toe,  in  the  patch-work 


manner  I  have  mentioned  I  should  not  omit  to 
speak  of  one  genius,  in  drab  breeches  and  gaiters, 
and  an  Arcadian  hat,  who  had  a  violent  propensity 
to  the  pastoral,  but  whose  rural  wanderings  had 
been  confined  to  the  classic  haunts  of  Primrose  Hill 
and  the  solitudes  of  the  Regent's  Park.  He  had 
decked  himself  in  wreaths  and  ribbons  from  all  the 
old  pastond  poets,  and  hanging  his  head  on  one  side, 
went  about  with  a  fantastical,  lack-a-daislcal  air, 
"  babbling  about  green  fields."  But  the  personage 
that  mobt  struck  my  attention  was  a  pragmatical  old 
gentleman,  in  clerical  robes,  with  a  remarkably  large 
and  8(}uare  but  l)ald  head.  He  entered  the  room 
wheezing  and  puffing,  elbowed  his  way  through  the 
throng,  with  a  look  of  sturdy  self-confidence,  and 
having  laid  hands  upon  a  thick  Greek  quarto,  clap- 
ped It  upon  his  head,  and  swept  majestically  away 
in  a  formidable  frizzled  wig. 

In  the  height  of  this  literary  masquerade,  a  cry 
suddenly  resounded  from  every  side,  of  "thieves! 
thieves  1  I  looked,  and  lo!  the  portraits  about  Uie 
wall  became  animated  I  The  old  authors  thrust  out 
first  a  head,  then  a  shoulder,  from  the  canvas,  looked 
down  curiously,  for  an  instant,  upon  the  motley 
throng,  and  then  descended,  with  fury  in  their  eyes, 
•to  claim  their  rified  property.  The  Fcene  of  scam- 
pering and  hubbub  that  ensued  baffles  all  descrip- 
tion. The  unliappy  culprits  endeavored  in  vain  to 
escape  with  their  plunder.  On  one  side  might  be 
seen  half  a  dozen  old  monks,  stripping  a  modem 
professor;  on  another,  there  was  sad  devastatioB 
carried  into  the  ranks  of  modem  dramatic  writers. 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  side  by  side,  raged  round 
the  field  like  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  sturdy  Ben  Jon- 
son  enacted  more  wonders  than  when  a  volunteer 
with  the  army  in  Flanders.  As  to  the  dapper  little 
compiler  of  farragos,  mentioned  some  time  since,  he 
had  arrayed  himself  in  as  many  patches  and  colors 
as  Harlequin,  and  there  was  as  fierce  a  contention 
of  claimants  al)out  him  as  about  the  dead  body  of 
Patroclus.  I  was  grieved  to  see  many  men,  whom  I 
had  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  with  awe  and 
reverence,  fain  to  steal  off  wiih  scarce  a  rag  to  cover 
their  nakedness.  Just  then  my  eye  was  caught  by 
the  pragmatical  old  gentleman  m  tlie  Greek  grizzled 
wig,  who  was  scrambling  away  in  sore  affright  with 
half  a  score  of  authors  in  full  ct^  after  him.  They 
were  close  upon  his  haunches;  in  a  twinkling  off 
went  his  wig;  at  every  turn  some  strip  of  raiment 
was  peeled  away;  until  in  a  few  moments,  from  his 
domineering  pomp,  he  shrunk  into  a  little  pursy, 
"chopp'd  bald  shot,"  and  made  his  exit  with  only  a 
few  tags  and  rags  fluttering  at  his  back. 

There  was  something  so  ludicrous  in' the  catastro- 
phe of  this  learned  Theban  that  I  burst  into  an  im- 
moderate fit  of  laughter,  which  broke  the  whole 
illusion.  The  tumult  and  the  scuffle  were  at  an  end. 
The  chaml)er  resumed  its  usual  appearance.  The 
old  authors  shrunk  back  into  their  picture-frame^, 
and  hunff  in  shadowy  solemnity  along  the  walls.  In 
short,  I  found  myself  wide  awake  in  my  corner,with 
the  whole  assemblage  of  bookworms  gazing  at  me 
with  astonishment.  Nothing  of  the  dream  Intd  been 
real  but  my  burst  of  laughter,  a  sound  never  before 
heard  in  that  grave  sanctuary,  and  so  abhorrent  to 
the  ears  of  wi^om  as  to  electrify  the  fraternity. 

The  librarian  now  stepped  up  to  me,  and  de- 
manded whether  I  had  a  card  of  admission.  At 
first  I  did  not  comprehend  him.  but  I  soon  found 
that  the  library  was  a  kind  of  literary  "  preserve," 
subject  to  game  laws,  and  that  no  one  must  presume 
to  hunt  there  without  special  license  and  permission.- 
In  a  word,  I  stood  convicted  of  being  an  arrant 
poacher,  and  was  glad  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat, 
lest  I  should  have  a  whole  pack  of  authors  let  looae 
upon  me. 
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Flttie  olde  age,  within  whose  silTer  hairos 
Honor  and  reverence  evermore  have  raign^d. 

Uablowc's  TamimrlaiAe, 

DuBiKG  my  residence  in  the  country  I  used  fre- 
quently to  attend  at  the  old  village  church.  Its 
snadowy  aisles,  its  moldering  monuments,  its  dark 
oaken  paneling,  all  reverend  with  the  gloom  of  de- 
parted years,  seemed  to  fit  it  for  the  haunt  of  solemn 
meditation.  A  Sunday,  too,  in  the  country  is  so 
holy  in  its  repose— such  a  pensive  quiet  reigns  over 
the  face  of  Mature  that  every  restless  passion  is 
charmed  down,  and  we  feel  all  the  natural  religion 
of  the  soul  gently  springing  up  within  us. 

Swe^t  day,  so  puro-  so  calm,  so  bright, 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky  1 

I  cannot  lay  claim  to  the  merit  of  being  a  devout 
man ;  but  tliere  are  feelings  that  visit  me  in  a  countrv 
church,  amid  the  beautiful  serenity  of  Nature,  which 
I  experience  nowhere  else;  and  if  not  a  more  relig- 
ious, I  think  I  am  a  better  man  on  Sunday  than  on 
any  other  day  of  the  seven.  , 

But  in  this  church  I  felt  myself  continually, 
thrown  back  upon  the  world  by  the  frigiditv  and 
pomp  of  the  poor  worms  around  me.  The  only  be- 
ing that  seemed  thoroughly  to  feel  the  humble  and 
prostrate  piety  of  a  true  Christian  was  a  poor  de- 
crepit old  woman,  bending  under  the  weii^ht  of  years 
ana  infirmities.  She  bore  the  tnices  of  something 
better  than  abject  poverty.  The  lingerings  of  decant 
pride  were  visible  in  her  appearance.  Her  dress, 
(hough  humble  in  the  extreme,  was  scrupulously 
^ean.  Some  trivial  respect,  too,  had  been  awarded 
her,  for  she  did  not  take  her  mat  among  the  village 
pdor,  but  sat  alone  on  the  steps  of  the  altar.  She 
seemed  to  have  survived  all  love,  all  friendship,  all 
society;  and  to  have  nothing  left  her  but  the  hopes 
of  heaven.  When  I  saw  her  feebly  rising  and  bend- 
ing her  aged  form  In  prayer;  habitually  conning  her 
prayer-book,  which  htar  palsied  hand  and  failing  eyes 
could  not  permit  her  to  read,  but  which  she  evi- 
dently knew  by  heart;  I  felt  persuaded  that  the  fal- 
tering voice  of  that  poor  woman  rose  to  heaven  far 
before  the  responses  of  the  clerk,  the  swell  of  the 
organ,  or  the  chanting  of  the  choir. 

I  am  fond  of  loitering  about  country  churches; 
and  this  was  so  delightfully  situated  that  it  frequen^ 
ly  attracted  me.  It  stood  on  a  knoll,  round  which  a 
small  stream  made  a  beautiful  bend,  and  then  wound 
its  way  through  a  long  reach  of  soft  meadow  scenery. 
The  church  was  surrounded  by  yew  trees,  which 
seemed  almost  coeval  with  itself.  Its  tall  Gothic 
spire  shot  up  lightly  from  among  them,  with  rooks 
and  crows  generally  wheeling  about  it.  I  was  seated 
there  one  still  sunnv  morning,  watching  two  labor- 
ers who  were  digging  a  grave.  They  had  chosen 
one  of  the  most  remote  and  neglected  corners  of  the 
churchyard,  where,  bv  the  number  of  nameless 
graves  around,  it  would  appear  that  the  indigent  and 
friendless  were  huddled  into  the  earth.  I  was  told 
tliat  the  new-made  grave  was  for  the  only  son  of  a 
poor  widow.  While  I  was  meditating  upon  the  dis- 
tinctions of  worldly  rank,  which  eritcnd  thus  down 
into  the  very  dust,  the  toll  of  the  bell  announced 
the  approach  of  the  funeral.    They  were  the  obse- 

Suies  of  poverty,  with  which  pride  had  nothing  to 
0.  A  coffin  of  the  plainest  materials,  without  pall 
or  other  cpvering,  was  borne  by  some  of  the  vil- 
lagers. The  sexton  walked  before  with  an  air  of 
cold  indifference  There  were  no  mock  mourners  in 
the  trappings  of  affected  woe,  but  there  was  one  real 
•mourner  who  fef»bly  tottered  after  the  corpse.  It 
was  the  aged  mother  of  the  deceased — ^the  poor  (^d 


wonum  whom  I  had  seen  seated  on  the  steps  of  t]H 
altar.  She  was  supported  by  an  humble  fnend,  who 
was  endeavoring  to  comfort  her.  ^  few  of  die 
neighboring  poor  had  joined  the  tniic,  and  want 
children  of  the  village  were  running  hand  in  hand, 
now  shouting  witli  unthinking  mirth,  and  now  pavs- 
iug  to  gaze  with  childish  curiosity  on  the  grief  of  the 
mourner. 

As  the  funeral  train  approached  the  gravs,  the 
parson  issued  from  the  church-porch,  arrayed  in  the 
surplice,  with  prayer-book  in  hand,  and  attended  bf 
the  clerk.  The  service,  however,  was  a  mere  act « 
charity.  The  deceased  had  been  destitute,  and  the 
survivor  was  penniless.  It  was  shuffled  throo^ 
therefore,  in  form,  but  coldly  and  unfeelingly.  The 
well-fed  priest  moved  but  a  few  steps  from  the 
church  door;  his  voice  could  scarcely  be  heard  it 
the  grave;  and  never  did  I  hear  the  funeral  service; 
that  sublime  and  touching  ceremony,  turned  iolo 
such  a  frigid  mummery  of  words. 

I  approached  the  grave.  The  coffin  was  placed  on 
the  ground.  On  it  were  inscritied  the  name  and  age 
of  the  deceased — '*  George  Somers,  aged  26  yeaia" 
The  poor  mother  had  been  assisted  to  kneel  dowa  at 
the  head  of  it.  Her  withered  hands  were  clasped  le 
if  in  prayer;  but  I  could  perceive,  by  a  feeble  rock- 
ing of  the  body  and  a  convulsive  motion  of  ttie  lip^ 
that  she  was  gazing  on  the  last  relics  of  her  son  with 
the  yearnings  of  a  mother's  heart. 

Preparations  were  made  to  deposit  the  cofflo  is 
the  earth.  There  was  that  bustling  stir  which  breeki 
so  harshly  on  the  feelings  of  gnef  and  affection; 
directions  given  in  the  cold  tones  of  business;  the 
striking  of  spades  into  sand  nnd  gravel:  wludi,st 
the  grave  of  those  w^  love,  is  of  all  sounds  the  moit 
withering.  The  bustle  around  seemed  to  waken  the 
mother  from  a  wretched  reverie.  She  raised  her 
glazed  eyes,  and  looked  about  with  a  faint  wildneflL 
As  the  men  approached  with  corda  to  lower  the  cof- 
fin into  the  grave,  she  wnmg  her  hknds  and  broke 
into  an  agony  of  grief.  The  x)Oor  woman  who  it* 
tended  her  took  her  by  the  arm  and  endeavored  to 
raise  her  from  the  earth,  and  to  whisper  sometbiog 
like  consolation — *•  Nay,  nay — ^nigr,  now — dnn*ttske 
i  t  so  sorely  to  heart. "  She  could  only  shake  her  hesd 
and  wring  her  hands  as  one  not  to  bie  comforted. 

As  they  lowered  the  body  into  the  earth,  tlie  creek- 
ing  of  the  cords  seemed  to  agonize  her;  but  vheo, 
on  some  accidental  obstruction,  there  was  a  jostling 
of  the  coffin,  all  the  tenderness  of  the  mother  bantf 
forth ;  as  if  any  harm  could  come  to  him  who  wis 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  worldly  suffering. 

I  could  see  no  more — my  heart  swelled  into  ny 
throat — my  eyes  filled  with  tears — I  fell  as  if  I  were 
acting  a  barbarous  part  in  standing  by  and  ga&of 
idly  on  this  scene  of  maternal  anguish.  I  wandoed 
to  another  part  of  the  churchyard,  where  I  renisined 
until  the  funeral  train  had  disperaed. 

When  I  saw  the  mother  slowly  and  painfully  stri*- 
ting  the  grave,  leaving  behind  her  the  remains  of  •& 
that  was  dear  to  her  on  earth,  and  returning  tn  a- 
lence  and  desi  itution ,  my  heart  ached  for  her.  Whet, 
thought  I,  are  the  distresses  of  the  rich?  They  han 
friends  to  soothe — ^pleasures  to  beguile — a  world  to 
divert  and  dissipate  their  griefs.  What  are  the  jor- 
rows  of  the  young?  Their  growing  minds  soot 
close  above  the  wound — their  elastic  spirits  soon  riie 
beneath  the  pressure — their  green  and  ductile  sli*' 
tions  soon  twine  around  new  objects.  But  the  wf- 
rows  of  the  poor,  who  have  no  outward  applia««* 
to  soothe — the  sorrows  of  the  aged,  with  whom  m 
at  best  is  but  a  wintry  day,  and  who  can  look  foreo 
after-growth  of  joy — the  sorrows  of  a  widow,  e«fl. 
solitafv,  destitute,  mourning  over  an  only  son.  tie 
last  solace  of  her  years  ;-*-the8e  are  indeed  sorrow 
which  make  us  fed  the  impotency  of  coosoladaiL 
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It  was  some  time  before  I  left  the  churchyard. 
On  my  way  homeward,  I  met  wivh  the  M'oman  who 
had  acted  as  ctruforter;  she  was  just  returning  from 
accompanying  tiie  mother  to  her  lonely  habitation, 
and  I  drew  from  her  some  particulars  connected 
with  the  affecting  scene  I  had  witnessed. 

The  parents  of  the  deceased  had  resided  in  the 
Tillage  from  childhood.  They  had  inhabited  one  of 
the  neatest  cottages,  and  by  various  rural  occupa- 
tions, and  the  assistance  of  a  small  garden,  had  sup- 
ported themselves  creditably  and  comfortably,  and 
led  a  happy  and  blameless  life.  They  hud  one  sou 
irho  had  grown  up  to  be  the  staff  and  pride  of  their 
age.— "Oh,  sir  I"  said  the  good  woman,  *'he  was 
such  a  comely  lad,  so  sweet-tempered,  so  kind  to 
every  one  around  him,  Qp dutiful  to  his  parentsi  It 
did  one's  heart  good  to  see  him  of  a  Sunday,  dressed 
out  in  his  best  so  tall,  so  straight,  so  cheery,  sup- 
portioR  his  old  mother  to  church — ^for  she  was  al- 
ways ^nder  of  leaning  on  George's  arm  than  on  her 
good  man's;  and,  poor  soul,  she  might  well  be  proud 
of  him,  for  a  finer  lad  there  was  not  in  the  country 
round." 

Unfortunately  the  son  was  tempted,  during  a  year 
of  scarcity  and  agricultural  haroship,  to  enter  into 
the  service  of  one  of  the  small  craft  that  plied  on  a 
neigtiboring  river.  {le  had  not  been  long  in  this 
emplov  when  he  was  entrapped  by  a  press-^ng.  and 
carriea  off  to  sea.  His  pMStrents  received  tidings  of 
bis  seizure,  but  beyond  that  they  could  learn  noth- 
ing. It  was  the  loss  of  their  main  prop.  The  father, 
who  was  already  infirm,  grew  heartless  and  melan- 
choly, and  sunk  into  his  grave.  The' widow,  left 
lonely  in  her  age  and  feebleness,  could  no  longer 
support  herself,  and  came  upon  the  parish.  8till 
there  was  a  kind  of  feeling  toward  her  throughout 
the  viUage,  and  a  certain  respect  as  being  one  of  the 
oldest  inhabitants.  As  no  one  applied  for  the  cottage 
in  which  she  had-  passed  so  many  happy  days,  she 
was  permitted  to  remain  in  it,  where  she  lived  soli- 
tary  and  almost  helpless.  The  few  wants  of  nature 
were  chiefly  supplied  from  the  scanty  productions 
of  her  little  garden,  which  the  neighbors  would  now 
and  then  cultivate  for  her.  It  was  but  a  few  days 
before  the  time  at  which  these  circumstances  were 
told  me,  that  she  was  gathering  some  vegetables  fok* 
her  repast,  when  she  heard  the  cottage-aoor  which 
faced  the  garden  suddenly  opened.  A  stranger 
came  out,  and  seemed  to  be  looking,  eagerly  and 
wildly  around.  He  was  dressed  in  seamen's  clothes, 
was  emaciated  and  ghastly  pale,  and  bore  the  air  of 
one  broken  by  sickness  and  hardships.  He  saw  her, 
and  hastenea  toward  her,  but  his  steps  were  faint 
and  faltering;  he  sank  on  his  knees  before  her,  and 
sobbed  like  a  dbild.  The  poor  woman  gazed  upon 
him  with  a  vacant  and  wandering  eye — '*0h  my 
dear,  dear  mother!  don't  you  know  your  son  I  your 
poor  boy  Gkorge?"  It  was,  indeed,  the  wreck  of 
ner  once  noble  lad ;  who,  shattered  by  wounds,  bv 
sickness,  and  foreign  imprisonment,  had  at  length 
dragged  his  wasted  limbs  homeward,  to  repose 
among  the  scenes  of  his  childhood. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  detail  the  particulars  of  such 
a  meeting,  where  sorrow  and  joy  were  so  completely 
blended:  still  he  was  alive!— he  was  come  home! — 
he  mleht  yet  live  to  comfort  and  cherish  her  old 
aee!  Nature,  however,  was  exhausted  in  him;  and 
if  anything  had  been  wanting  to  finish  the  work 
of  fate,  the  desolation  of  his  native  cottage  would 
have  been  sufficient.  He  stretched  himself  on  the 
pallet  on  which  his  widowed  mother  had  passed 
many  a  sleepless  night,  and  he  never  rose  from  it 
again* 

The  villagers,  when  they  heard  that  George  Som- 
ers  had  returned,  crowded  to  see  him,  off<*Ting  every 
Wttkiojl  and  assistance  that  their   humble  means 


afforded.  He  was  too  weak,  however,  to  talk — ^lie 
could  only. look  his  thanks.  His  mother  was  his 
constant  attendant;  and  he  seeuied  uu willing  to  be 
helped  by  any  other  hand. 

There  is  something  in  sickness  that  breaks  down 
the  pride  in  manhood;  that  softens  the  heart  and 
brines  it  back  to  the  feelings  of  infancy'.  Who  that 
has  languished,  even  in  advanced  \\fe,  in  sickness 
and  despondency;  who  that  has  pined  on  a  weary 
bed  in  the  neglect  and  loneliness  uf  a  foreiffu  land; 
but  has  thougnt  on  the  mother  "that  looked  on  his 
childhood,"  that  smoothed  his  pillow,  and  adminis- 
tered to  his  helplessness?  Oh!  there  is  an  enduring 
tenderness  in  the  love  of  a  mother  to  a  son,  that 
transcends  all  other  affections  of  the  heart.  It  is 
neither  to  be  chilled  by  selfishness,  nor  daunted  by 
danger,  nor  weakened  by  worthlessness,  nor  stified 
by  ingratitude.  She  will  sacrifice  every  comfort  to 
his  oonveoience;  she  will  surrender  every  pleasure 
to  his  enjoyment;  she  will  ^lory  in  his  fame  and 
exult  in  his  prosperit^r; — and  if  misfortune  overtake 
him,  he  will  be  the  dearer  to  her  from  misfortune; 
and  if  disgrace  settle  upon  his  name,  she  will  still 
love  and  cherish  him  in  spite  of  his  disgrace;  and  if 
sdl  the  world  beside  cast  nim  off,  she  will  be  all  the 
world  to  hinu 

Poor  €korge  Somcrs  had  known  what  it  was  to  be 
in  sickness,  and  none  to  soothe — lonely  and  in  prison, 
and  none  to  visit  him.  He  could  not  endure  his 
mother  from  bis  sight;  if  she  mqved  away,  his  eye 
would  follow  her.  She  would  sit  for  Lours  by  his 
bed,  watchinff  him  as  he  slept.  Sometimes  he  would 
start  from  a  feverish  dream,  and  looking  anxiously 
up  until  he  saw  her  bending  over  him,  when  he 
would  take  her  hand,  lay  it  on  his  bosom,  and  fall 
asleep  with  the  tranquillity  of  a  child.  In  this  way 
he  died.  ^ 

My  first  impulse,  on  hearing  this  humble  tale  of 
affliction,  was  to  visit  the  cottage  of  the  mourner, 
and  administer  pecuniary  assistance,  and,  if  possible, 
comfort.  I  found,  however,  on  inquiry,  that  the 
good  feeling  of  the  villagers  had  prompted  them  to 
do  everything  that  the  case  admitted;  and  as  the 

r)or  know  best  how  to  console  each  other's  sorrows, 
did  not  venture  to  intrude. 

The  next  Sunday  I  was  at  the  village  church: 
when,  to  my  surprise,  I  saw  the  poor  old  woman 
tottering  down  the  aisle  to  her  accustomed  seat  on 
the  steps  of  the  altar. 

She  nad  made  an  effort  to  put  on  something  like 
mourning  for  her  son ;  and  nothing  could  be  mare 
touching  than  this  struggle  between  pious  affectiou 
and  utter  poverty:  a  black  ribbon  or  so — a  faded 
black  handkerchief — ^and  one  or  two  more  such  hum- 
ble attempts  to  express  by  outward  signs  that  grief 
which  passes  show. — When  I  looked  round  upon 
the  storied  monuments,  the  stately  hatchments,  the 
cold  marble  pomp,  with  which  Lrandeur  mourned 
magnificently  over  departed  pride,  and  turned  to 
this  poor  wiaow,  bowed  down  by  age  and  sorrow  at 
the  altar  of  her  God,  and  offering  up  the  prayers 
and  praise^of  a  pious,  though  a  broken  heart,  I  felt 
that  this  living  monument  of  real  grief  was  worth 
them  all. 

I  related  her  story  to  some  of  the  wealthy  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation,  and  they  were  moved  by  it. 
They  exerted-  themselves  to  render  her  situation 
more  comfortable,  and  to  lighten  her  afflictions.  It 
was,  however,  but  smoothing  a  few  steps  to  the 
grave.  In  the  course  of  a  Sunday  or  two  after,  she 
was  missed  from  her  usual  seat  at  church,  and  be- 
fore I  left  the  neighborhood  I  beard,  with  a  feeling 
of  satisfaction,  that  she  had  quietly  breathed  her 
last,  and  had  gone  to  rejoin  those  she  loved,  in  that 
world  where  sorrow  is  never  known,  and  friends  are 
never  parted. 
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BOAR'S  HEAD  TAVERN,  EASTCHEAP. 


A  BHAKESPEAREA-N  RESEARCH. 

A  tavern  is  the  rendezvous,  the  exchange,  the  staple  of 
food  fellows.  I  have  heard  my  erreat-grandfather  tell,  hovr 
his  great-Kreat-granUfather  should  say,  that  it  was  an  old 
proverb  when  his  great-grandfather  was  a  child,  that  *'  It  was 
a  good  wind  that  blew  a  man  (o  the  wine." 

MOTHXB  BOMBIB. 

It  is  a  pious  custom  in  some  Cathoiio  countries  to 
honor  the  memory  of  saints  by  votive  lights  burned 
before  their  pictures.  The  popularity  of  a  saint, 
tlinrefore,  may  be  known  by  the  number  of  these 
offerings.  One,  perhaps,  is  left  to  molder  in  the 
darkness  of  his  little  chapel;  another  may  have  a 
solitary.  lamp  to  throw  its  blinking  ra;^8  athwart  his 
effigy;  while  the  whole  blaze  of  adoration  is  lavished 
at  the  shrine  of  some  beatified  father  of  renown. 
The  wealthy  devotee  brings  his  huge  luminary  of 
wax;  the  eager  zealot,  his  seven-branched  candle- 
stick; and  even  the  mendicant  pilgrim  is  by  uo 
means  satisfied  that  sufficient  light  is  thrown  upon 
the  deceased,  unless  be  hangs  up  his  little  lamp  of 
smoking  oil.  The  consequence  is,  in  the  eagerness 
to  enlighten,  they  are  often  apt  to  obscure;  and  I 
have  occasionally  seen  an  unlucky  saint  almost 
smoked  out  of  countenance  |>y  the  offlclousness  of 
his  followers. 

In  like  manner  has  it  fared  with  the  immortal 
Sliakespeare.  Every  writer  considers  it  his  bounden 
duty  to  light  up  some  portion  of  his  character  or 
works,  and  to  rescue  some  merit  from  oblivion. 
The  commentator,  opulent  in  words,  produces  vast 
tomes  of  dissertations;  the  common  herd  of  editors 
send  up  mists  of  obscurity  from  their  notes  at  the 
bottom'  of  each  page;  and  every  casual  scribbler 
brings  his  farthing  rush  light  of  eulogy  or  research, 
to  swell  the  cloud  of  incense  and  of  smoke.  • 

As  I  honor  all  established  usages  of  my  brethren 
of  the  quill.  I  thought  it  but  proper  to  contribute 
my  mite  of  homage  to  the  memory  of  tbe  illustrious 
bard.  I  was  for  some  time,  however,  sorely  puzzled 
in  what  way  I  should  discharge  this  duty.  I  fouu  1 
myself  anticipated  in  every  attempt  at  a  new  read- 
ing; every  doubtful  line  had  been  explained  a  dozen 
differetit  ways,  and  perpiexed  beyond  the  reach  of 
elucidation;  and  as  to  fine  pass>iges  they  had  all  been 
ampiv  praised  by  previous  admirers:  nay,  so  com- 
pletely had  the  bard,  of  late,  been  overlarded  with 
Sanegyric  by  a  great  German  critic,  that  it  was 
ifflcult  now  to  find  even  a  fault  that  had  not  been 
argued  into  a  beauty. 

in  this  perplexity  1  was  one  morning  turning  over 
his  pages,  when  I  casuallv  opened  upon  the  comic 
scenes  of  Henry  IV.,  and  was  in  a  moment  com- 
pletely lost  in  the  madcap  revelry  of  the  Boar's  Head 
Tavern.  So  vividly  and  naturally  are  these  scenes 
of  humor  depicted,  and  with  such  force  and  consist- 
ency are  the  characters  sustained,  that  they  become 
mingled  up  in  the  mind  with  the  facts  anil  person- 
ages of  real  life.  To  few  readers  doos  it  occur  that 
these  are  all  ideal  creations  of  a  poet's  brain,  and 
that,  in  sober  truth,  no  such  knot  of.  merry  roysters 
ever  enlivened  the  dull  neighborhood  of  Eastcheap. 

For  my  part  I  love  to  give  myself  up  to  the  illu- 
sions of  poetry.  A  hero  of  fiction  that  never  existed 
is  just  as  valuable  to  me  as  a  hero  of  historj'  that 
existed  a  thousand  years  since:  and  if  I  may  be  ex- 
cused such  an  insensibility  to  the  common  ties  of 
human  nature,  I  would  not  give  up  fat  Jack  for  half 
the  great  men  of  ancient  chronicle.  What  have  tlie 
heroes  of  yore  done  for  me,  or  men  like  me?  They 
have  conquered  countries  of  which  I  do  not  enjoy  an 


acre;  or  they  have  ^ned  laure^  of  which  1  do  nol 
inherit  a  leaf;  or  they  have  furnished  examplet  of 
hair-brained  prowess,  which  I  have  neither  the  op- 
portunity nor  the  inclination  to  follow.  But  <M 
Jack  PalBtafll^kind  Jack  Falstaff!— sweet  Jack 
Falst&fl!  has  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  human  en- 
joyment: he  has  added  vast  regions  of  wit  and  good- 
numor,  in  which  the  poorest  man  may  revel;  and 
has  bequeathed  a  never-failing  inheritance  of  jolly 
laughter,  to  make  mankind  merrier  and  better  to  tic 
latest  posterity. 

A  thought  suddenly  struck  me:  "I  will  make  s 
pilgrimage  to.  Eastcheap/'  said  I,  closing  the  bodfe^ 
"and  see  if  the  old  Boar's  Head  Tavern  still  exis& 
Who  knows  but  I  may  light  upon  some  legendaiy 
traces  of  Dame  Quickly  and  her  guests;  at  any  rate. 
there  will  be  a  kindred  pleasure  in  treading  the  haUi 
once  vocal  with  their  mirth,  to  that  the  toper  enjoj? 
in  smelling  of  the  empty  cask,  once  filled  with  g<m- 
erous  wine." 

The  resolution  was  no  sooner  formed  than  put  fai 
execution.  I  forbear  to  treat  of  the  various  advtD- 
tures  and  wonders  I  encountered  in  mv  travels,  of 
the  haunted  regions  of  Cock  lane;  oi  the  faied 
glories  of  Little  Britain  and  the  parts  adjacent;  what 
perils  I  ran  in  Oateaton  street  and  Old  Jewi^.  ol 
the  renowned  Guildhall  and  its  two  stunted  giaits, 
the  pride  and  wonder  of  the  city  and  the  terror  of 
all  unlucky  urchins;  and  how  I  visited  Ix>n4oa 
Stone  and  struck  my  staff  upon  it,  in  imitation  of 
that  arch-rebel.  Jack  Cade. 

Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  I  at  length  arrived  in 
merry  Eastcheap,  that  ancient  region  of  wit  and  was- 
sail,  where  the  verv  names  of  the  streets  relished  of 
good  cheer,  as  Pudding  lane  bears  testimony  even  st 
the  present  day.  For  Eastcheap,  says  old  Stow,  "  wis 
always  famous  for  its  convivial  domgs.  The  cookes 
cried  hot  ribbes  of  beef  roasted,  pies  well  baked,  and 
other  victuals;  there  was  clattenng  of  pewter  pots. 
harpe,  pipe,  and  sawtrie."  Alas!  how  sadly  is  the 
scene  changed  since  the  roaring  days  of  Falstaff  and 
old  Stow!  The  madcap  royster  has  given  place  to 
the  plodding  tradesman;  the  clattering  of  pots  and 
the  sound  of  "harpe  and  sawtrie,"  to  the  din  of  carts 
and  the  accursed  clinging  of  the  dustman's  bell ;  and 
no  son^  is  heard,  save  haply  the  strain  of  some  siren 
from  Billingsgate,  chanting  the  eulogy  of  deceased 
mackerel. 

I  sought  in  vain  for  the  ancient  abode  of  Dame 
Quickly.  The  only  relic  of  it  is  a  boar's  head, 
carved  in  relief  stone,  which  formerly  served  as  a 
sign,  but  at  present  is  built  into  the  parting  line  of 
two  houses  which  stand  on  the  site  of  the  renowned 
old  tavern. 

For  the  history  of  this  little  empire  of  good  fdkw- 
ship  I  was  referred  to  a  tallow-chandler's  widow, 
opposite,  who  had  been  bom  and  brought  up  on  the 
spot,  and  was  looked  up  to  as  the  indisputaUe 
chronicler  of  the  neighborhood.  I  found  her  sested 
in  a  little  back  parlor,  the  window  of  which  looked 
out  upon  a  yara  about  eight  feet  square,  laid  ont  ii 
a  flower-garden ;  while  a  glass  door  opposite  afforded 
a  distant  peep  of  the  street,  through  a  vista  of  saio 
and  tallow  candles;  the  two  views,  which  compriKd 
in  all  probability  her  prospects  in  life,  and  the  littk 
world  in  which  she  had  lived,  and  moved,  and  taid 
her  being,  for  the  better  part  of  a  century. 

To  be  versed  in  the  history  of  Eastcheap,  giol 
and  little,  from  London  Stone  even  unto  the  j£cfom- 
ment,  was  doubtless,  in  her  opinion,  to  be  acqoaiitBd 
with  the  historv  of  the  universe.  Yet,  with  all  thlB, 
she  possessed  the  simplicity  of  true  wisdom  and  tttf 
liberal  communicative  disposition  which  I  have  geo- 
erally  remarked  in  intelligent  old  ladies,  knowing  ii 
the  concerns  of  their  neighborhood. 

Her  information,  however,  did  not  extend  far  liaii 
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into  ttntiqaity.  She  could  throw  no  light  upon  the  | 
history  of  the  Boar's  Head,  from  the  time  that  Dame 
Quickly  espoused  the  valiant  Pistol  until  the  great 
fire  of  London,  when  it  was  unfortunately  burned 
dowiL  It  was  soon  rebuilt,  and  continued  to  flourish 
onder  the  old  name  and  sign,  until  a  dying  landlord, 
struck  with  remorse^f  or  double  scores,  bad  measures, 
and  other  inic^uities  which  are  incident  to  the  sinful 
race  of  publicans,  endeavored  to  make  his  peace 
with  Heaven  by  bequeathing  the  tavern  to  6t. 
Michaers  church.  Crooked  lane,  toward  the  sup- 
porting of  a  chaplain.  For  some  time  the  vestry 
meetiugB  were  regularly  held  there;  but  it  was  ob- 
served that  the  old  Boar  never  held  up  his  head 
under  church  government.  He  gradually  declined, 
and  finally  gave  his  last  gasp  about  thirty  years 
since.  The  tavern  was  then  turned  into  shops;  but 
she  informed  me  that  a  picture  of  it  was  still  pre- 
served in  St.  Michael's  church,  which  stood  just  in 
the  rear.  To  get  a  sight  of  this  picture  was  now  my 
determinatitm;  so,  having  informed  myself  of  the 
abode  of  the  sexton,  I  took  my  leave  of  the  vener- 
able chronicler  of  Eastcheap,  my  visit  having  doubt- 
less raised  greatly  her  opinion  of  her  legendary  lore, 
and  furnished  an  important  incident  in  the  history 
of  her  life. 

It  cost  me  some  difficulty  and  much  curious  in- 
quiry to  ferret  out  the  humble  hanger-on  to  the 
cnurch.  I  had  to  explore  Crooked  lane,  and  divers 
little  alleys,  and  elbows,  and  dark  passages,  with 
which  this  old  city  is  perforated,  like  an  ancient 
cheese,  or  a  worm-eaten  chest  of  drawers.  At  len^h 
I  traced  him  to  a  corner  of  a  small  court,  surrouuded 
by  lofty  houses,  where  the  inhabitants  enjoy  about 
as  much  of  the  face  of  heaven  as  a  community  of 
frogs  at  the  bottom  of  a  well.  Ihe  sexton  was  a 
meek,  acquiescing  little  man,  of  a  bowing,  lowly 
habit;  yet  he  had  a  pleasant  twinkling  in  nis  eye, 
and  if  encouraged,  would  now  and  then  venture  a 
small  pleasantry,  such  as  a  man  of  his  low  estate 
might  venture  to  make  in  the  company  of  hi^h 
church  wardens,  and  other  mighty  men  of  the  earth. 
I  found  him  in  company  with  the  deputy  organist, 
seated  apart,  like  Milton's  angels;  discoursing,  no 
doubt,  on  high  doctrinal  points,  and  settling  the 
affairs  of  the  church  over  a  friendly  pot  of  ale;  for 
the  lower  classes  of  English  seldom  deliberate  on 
any  weighty  matter  without  the  assistance  of  a  cool 
tankard  to  clear  their  understandings.  I  arrived  at 
the  moment  when  they  had  finished  their  ale  and 
their  argument,  and  were  about  to  repair  to  the 
church  to  put  it  in  order;  so,  having  made  known 
my  wishes,  I  received  their  gracious  permission  to 
accompany  them. 

The  church  of  St.  MichaeVs,  Crooked  lane,  stand- 
ing a  short  distance  from  Billingsgate,  is  enriched 
with  the  tombs  of  many  fishmongers  of  renown; 
and  as  every  profession  has  its  galaxy  of  glory,  and 
its  constellation  of  great  men,  I  presume  the  monu- 
ment of«a  mighty  fishmonger  of  the  olden  time  is 
regarded  with  as  much  reverence  by  succeeding 
cenerations  of  the  craft,  as  poets  feel  on  contemplat- 
Uu:  the  tomb  of  Virgil,  or  soldiers  the  monument  of 
aMarlborough  or  Turenne. 

I  cannot  but  turn  aside  whil§  thus  speaking  of  il- 
lastrious  men,  to  observe  that  St.  Michael's,  Crooked 
lane,  contains  also  the  ashes  of  that  doughty  cham- 
pion, William  Walworth,  knight,  who  so  manfully 
clove  down  the  sturdy  wight,  Wat  Tyler,  in  Smith- 
field ;  a  hero  worthy  of  honorable  blazon,  as  almost 
the  only  Lord  Mayor  on  record  famous  for  deeds  of 
arms;  the  sovereigns  of  Cockney  being  generally 
renowned  as  the  most  pacific  of  all  potentates.* 

*The  followliiK  was  tb  3  ancient  inscriptioB  on  the  monu- 
ment of  JiJs  worthy,  which,  unhappily,  was  desiroyod  in  t>*'* 
great  oontiacration.  "" 


Adjoining  the  church,  in  a  small  cemetery,  imme- 
diately under  the  back  windows  of  what  was  once* 
the  ^ar's  Head,  stands  the  tombstone  of  Robert 
Preston,  whilome  drawer  at  the  tavern.  It  is  now 
nearly  a  century  since  this  trusty  drawer  of  good 
liquor  closed  his  bustling  career,  and  was  thus 
quietly  deposited  within  call  of  his  customers.  As 
1  was  clearing  away  the  weeds  from  his  epitaph,  the 
little  sextou  drew  me  on  one  side  with  a  mysterious 
air,  and  informed  me,  in  a  low  voice  that  once  upon 
a  time,  on  a  dark  wintry  night,  when  the  wind  was 
unruly,  howling  and  whistling,  banging  about  doors 
and  windows,  and  twirling  weathercocks,  so  that 
the  living  were  frightened  out  of  their  beds,  and 
even  the  aead  could  not  sleep  quietly  in  their  graves, 
the  ghost  of  honest  Preston,  which  happenea  to  be 
airing  itself  in  the  churchyard,  was  attracted  by  the 
well-known  call  of  *•  waiter,"  from  the  Boar's  Head, 
and  made  its  sudden  appearance  in  the  midst  of  a 
roaring  club,  Just  as  the  parish  clerk  was  singing  a 
stave  from  the  '*mirrie  garland  of  Captain  Death;*' 
to  the  discomfiture  of  sundnr  trnin-band  captains, 
and  the  conversion  of  an  infidel  attorney,  who  be- 
came a  zealous  Clu-istlan  on  the  spot,  and  was  never 
known  to  twist  the  truth  afterward  except  in  the 
way  of  business. 

I  beg  it  may  be  remembered  that  I  do  not  pledge 
myself  for  the  authenticity  of  this  anecdote;  though 
it  is  well  known  that  the  churchyards  and  by-comers 
of  this  old  metropolis  are  very  much  infested  with 
perturbed  spirits;  and  every  one  must  have  heard  of 
the  Cock  lane  ghost,  and  the  apparition  that  guards 
the  regalia  in  the  Tower,  which  has  fri^hte|ied  so 
many  bold  sentinels  almost  out  of  their  wits. 

Bl-  all  this  as  it  may,  this  I^obert  Preston  seems  to 
have  been  a  worthy  successor  to  the  nimble-tongued 
Francis,  who  attended  upon  the  revels  of  Prince 
Hal;  to  have  been  equally  prompt  with  his  "anon, 
anon,  sir,"  and  to  have  transcended  his  predecessor 
in  honesty;  for  Falstaff,  the  veracity  of  whose  taste 
na  man  will  venture  to  impeach,  flatly  accuses 
Francis  of  putting  lime  in  his  sack;  whereas,  honest 
Preston's  epitaph  lauds  him  for- the  solmety  of  his 
conduct,  the  soundness  of  his  wine,  and  the  fairness 
of  his  measure.!  The  worthy  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  however,  did  not  appear  much  captivated 
by  the  sober  virtues  of  the  tapster^  the  deputy  or 

I  I  ■  ■  ■  I  I    ■  ■  ■  I  I    1 1  —1^1—^ 

_  ■ 

Heretmder  Irth  a  man  of  fame, 
'William  Walworth  callyd  by  SMune; 
Fishmonger  he  was  in  fyfftune  he^. 
And  twise  Lord  Maior,  as  in  books  appeare; 
Who,  II  ith  courage  stout  and  manly  myght, 
81ew  Jack  Straw  in  Kyng  Richard's  signt, 
For  which  act  done,  and  trew  entent, 
The  Kyng  made  him  knyeht  Incontinent; 
And  gave  him  armee,  as  nere  you  see, 
To  declare  his  lact  and  chivaldrle: 
He  left  this  lyff  the  year  of  our  Ood 
Thirteen  hondred  fourscore  and  three  odd. 

An  error  in  the  foregoing  inscription  has  been  corrected  by 
the  venerable  Stow:  '•Whereas,"  said  he,  "It  hath  been 
far  spread  abroad  by  Tularar  opinion  that  the  rebel  smitten 
down  so  manfully  by  Sir  William  Walworth,  the  then  worthy 
Lord  Maior,  was  named  Jack  Straw,  and  not  Wat  Tyler,! 
thought  good  to  reconcile  this  rash  conceived  doubt  by  such 
testimony  as  I  find  in  ancient  and  good  records.  The  princi- 
pal leaders,  or  captains,  of  the  commons,  were  Wat  Tyler, 
as  the  first  man;  the  second  was  John,  or  Jack,  Straw,  etc., 
etc."- Brow's  ixmdon.  ,  ^     ^  ..^     ,_ 

t  As  this  inscription  is  rife  with  excellent  morality,  I  tnm- 
Bcribe  it  for  the  admonition  of  delinquent  tapsten.  It  is  no 
doubt  the  production  of  some  choice  spirit  who  once  fr» 
quented  the  Boar's  Head. 

Bacchus,  to  give  the  toping  world  surprise. 
Produced  one  sober  son.  and  here  he  lies. 
Though  reared  among  full  hogsheads,  he  deoed 
The  charms  of  wine,  and  evei^  one  beside. 
O  reader,  if  to  justice  thou'rt  inclined. 
Keep  honest  Preston  daily  in  thy  mind. 
He  drew  good  wine,  took  care  to  fill  his  pots, 
Had  sundry  virtues  that  excused  his  faults. 
Tou  that  on  Bacchus  have  the  like  dependonos^ 
Fray  copy  Bob,  in  measure  and  attendanoo. 
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ganist,  who  had  a  moist  look  out  of  the  eye.  made 
some  shrewd  remark  on  the  abstemiousness  of  a  man 
brought  up  amone  full  hotheads;  and  the  little  sex- 
ton corroborated  his  opinion  bv  a  significant  wink 
and  a  dubious  shake  of  the  heaa. 

Thus  far  mj  researches,  though  they  threw  much 
light  on  the  history  of  tapsters,  fishmongers,  and  lord 
mayors,  yet  disappointed  me  in  the  ereat  object  of 
my  quest,  the  picture  of  the  Boar's  Bead  Tavern. 
No  such  painting  was  to  be  found  in  the  church  of 
St.  Michaers.  "Marry  and  amenl"  said  I,  "here 
endeth  my  research!"  So  I  was  giving  the  matter  up, 
with  the  air  of  a  baffled  antiquary,  when  my  friend 
the  sexton,  perceiving  me  to  be  curious  in  everything 
relative  to  the  old  tavern,  offered  to  show  me  the 
choice  vessels  of  the  vestry,  which  had  been  handed 
down  from  remote  times,  when  the  parish  meetings 
had  been  held  at  the  Boar's  Head.  These  were  de- 
posited in  the  parish  club-room,  which  had  been 
transferred,  on  the  decline  of  the  ancient  establish- 
ment, to  a  tavern  in  tlie  neighborhood. 

A  few  steps  brought  us  to  the  house,  which  stands 
No.  12  Mile  lane,  bearing  the  title  of  The  Mason's 
Arms,  and  is  kept  by  Master  Edward  Honeyball,  the 
"  bully-rock"  oi  the  establishment.  It  is  one  of  those 
little  taverns  which  al)ound  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
and  form  tlie  center  of  gossip  and  iDtelligencc  of  the 
neighborhood.  We  entered  the  bar-room,  which  was 
narrow  and  darkling;  for  in  these  close  lanes  but  few 
rays  of  reflected  light  are  enabled  to  struggle  down 
to  the  inhabitants,  whose  broad  day  is  at  best  but  a 
tolerable  twilight.  The  room  was  partitioned  into 
boxes,  each  containing  a  table  spread  with  a  clean 
white  cloth,  ready  for  dinner.    This  showed  that  the 

guests  were  of  the  good  old  stamp,  and  divided  their 
ay  equally,  for  it  was  but  just  one  o'clock.  At  the 
lower  end  of  the  room  was  a  clear  coal  fire,  before 
which  a  breast  of  lamb  was  roasting.  A  row  of 
bright  brass  candlesticks  and  pewter  mu^  glistened 
along  the  mantelpiece,  and  an  old-fashioned  clock 
ticked  in  one  corner.  There  was  something  Drimi- 
tive  in  this  medley  of  kitchen,  parlor,  and  hall,  that 
carried  me  ^ back  to  earlier  times,  and  pleased  me. 
The  place,  indeed,  was  humble,  but  everything  had 
that  look  of  order  and  neatness  which  bespeaks  the 
superintendence  of  a  notable  English  housewife.  A 
group  of  amphibious-looking  beings,  who  might  be 
either  fishermen  or  sailors,  were  regaling  themselves 
ip  one  of  the  boxes.  As  I  was  a  visitor  of  rather 
higher  pretensions,  I  was  ushered  into  a  little  mis- 
shapen back  room,  having  at  least  nine  corners.  It 
was  lighted  by  a  sky-light,  furnished  with  antiquated 
leathern  chairs,  ana  ornamented  with  the  portrait  of 
a  fat  pig.  It  was  evidently  appropriated  to  particu- 
lar customers,  and  I  found  a  shabby  gentleman,  in  a 
red  nose  and  oil-cloth  hat.  seated  in  one  corner,  medi- 
tating on  a  half -empty  pot  of  porter. 

The  old  sexton  had  taken  the  landlady  aside,  and 
with  an  air  of  profound  importance  imparted  to  her 
my  errand.  Dame  Honevball  was  a  likely,  plump, 
bustling  little  woman,  ana  no  bad  substitute  for  that 
paragon  of  hostesses,  Dame  Quickly.  She  seemed 
delighted  with  an  opportunity  to  oblige;  and  hurry- 
ing up-stairs  to  the  archives  of  her  house,  where  the 
precious  vessels  of  the  parish-club  were  deposited, 
she  returned,  smiling  ana  courtesying,  with  them  in 
her  hands. 

The  first  she  presented  me  was  a  Japanned  iron  to* 
bacco-box,  of  gigantic  size,  out  of  which,  I  was  told, 
the  vestry  had  smoked  at  their  stated  meetings,  since 
time  hnmemortal;  and  which  was  never  suffered  to 
be  profaned  by  vulgar  hands  or  used  on  common  oc- 
casions. I  received  it  with  becoming  reverence ;  but 
what  was  my  delight  at  beholding  on  its  cover  the 
identical  painting  of  which  I  was  in  quest  1  There 
was  displayed  the  outside  of  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern, 


and  before  the  door  was  to  be  seen  the  whole coiiTiT- 
ial  group,  at  table  in  full  revel,  pictured  with  thai 
wonderful  fidelity  and  force  with  which  the  portniti 
of  renowned  generals  and  commodores  are  illustrated 
on  tobacco  boxes  for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  Ltst^ 
however,  there  should  l)e  any  mistake,  the  cunning 
limner  hod  warily  inscribed  tlie  names  of  Prince  Ual 
and  Falstaff  on  the  bottoms  of  their  chairs. 

On  the  inside  of  the  cover  was  an  inscriptioii, 
nearly  obliterated,  recording  that  this  box  was  the 
gift  of  Sir  Richard  Gore,  for  the  use  of  the  vestry 
meetings  at  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern,  and  tiiat  it  wm 
"  repaired  and  beautified  by  his  successor,  Mr.  John 
Packard,  1767."  Such  is  a  faithful  descriptiou  of 
this  august  and  venerable  relic,  and  I  question 
whether  the  learned  Bcriblerius  contemplated  his 
Roman  shield,  or  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Tabk 
the  long-sought  sangreal,  with  more  exultation. 

While  I  was  meditating  on  it  with  euniptured  gaze, 
Dame  Honeyball,  who  was  highly  gratified  by  the 
interest  it  excited,  put  in  my  hands  a  drinking  cup 
or  goblet  which  also  belonged  to  the  yestnr,  and  kw 
descended  from  tne  old  Boar's  Head,  it  bore  the 
inscription  of  havirg  been  the  gift  of  Francis  Wjilh 
ers,  knight,  anU  was  held,  she  told  me,  in  exceed- 
ing great  value,  being  considered  very  "an tyke:* 
This  last  opinion  was  strengthened  by  the  shabby 
gentleman  with  the  red  nose  and  oil-cloth  bat.  and 
whom  I  strongly  suspected  of  bemg  a  lineal  desoea- 
dan t  from  the  yalian t  Bn rdolph.  He  suddenly  arooKd 
from  his  meditation  on  the  pot  of  porter,  and  casting 
a  knowing  look  at  the  goblet,  exclaimed,  '*  Ay,  ay, 
the  head  don't  ache  now  that  made  thai  shoe 
article." 

The  great  importance  attached  to  this  memento  oC 
ancient  revelry  by  modern  churchwardens  at  first 

guzzled  me;  but  there  is  nothing  sharpens  the  appre- 
cnsion  so  much  as  antiquarian  research ;  for  I  im- 
mediately perceived  that  this  could  be  no  other  than 
the  idcuti&il  "  parcel-^ilt  goblet'*  on  which  Flalstalf 
mode  his  lofing  but  faithless  vow  to  Dame  Quickly: 
and  which  would,  of  course,  be  treasured  up  with 
care  among  the  regalia  of  her  domains,  as  a  testi- 
mony of  that  solemn  contract.* 

Mine  hostess,  indeed,  gave  me  along  history  bow 
the  goblet  had  been  handed  down  from  geneiatioa 
to  generation.     She  also  entertained  me  with  many 

Earticulai'S  concerning  the  worthy  vestrymen  who 
ave  seated  themselves  thus  quietly  on  the  stools  of 
the  ancient  roysters  of  Eastcheap,  and,  like  so  many 
commentators,  utter  clouds  of  smoke  in  honor  w 
Shakespeare.  These  I  forbear  to  relate,  lest  my 
readers  slMuld  not  be  as  curious  in  these  matters  as 
myself.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  neighbors,  one  and  all. 
about  Eastcheap  believe  that  Falstaff  and  his  meny 
crew  actually  lived  and  reveled  there.  Nay,  Iben 
are  several  legendary  anecdotes  concerning  him  stUl 
extant  among  the  oldest  frequenters  of  the  Masoo*! 
Arms,  which  they  give  as  transmitted  down  froa 
their  forefathers:  and  Mr.  M*Eash,  an  Iriah  hair- 
dresser, whose  shop  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Boar's  Head,  has  several  dry  jokes  of  Fat  Jack's  not 
laid  down  in  the  books,  with  which  he  makes  his 
customers  ready  to  die  of  laughter. 

I  now  turned  to  my  friend  the  sexton  to 
some  further  inquiri^,  but  I  found  him  sunk  in 
sive  meditation.    His  head  had  declined  a  little  ob 
one  side;  a  deep  sigh  heaved  from  the  very  bottoa 
of  his  stomach,  and,  though  I  could  not 


*  Thou  dtdst  swear  to  me  upon  »  poreel-j/ill  9o6lrC, 
In  my  Dolphin  Chamber,  mt  the  round-table   by  a  ai 
Are,  on  Wedneeday  in  Whitsun  week,  when  the  Prince 
thy  heed  for  llkeninfr  hi«  father  to  aalnirinflr  man  of 
thou  didst  swear  to  melhen.  an  I  was  wnsbiur  t^ 
marrr  me,  and  make  me  my  lady,  thy  wife.    Canafc  ttwa 
itf-^Tenry  IV.^  pari  2. 
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Iremblioe  in  bis  eye,  yet  a  moisture  was  eyidently  | 
Btcaliug  iroin  the  corner  of  his  moutb.  I  followed 
the  direction  of  bis  eye  through  the  door  which  stood 
open,  and  .found  it  fixed  wistfully  on  the  savory 
bi^east  of  lam):,  roasting  in  dripping  riclineBS  before 
the  fire. 

I  now  called  to  mind  that  in  the  eagerness  of  my 
recondite  investigation,  I  was  keeping  the  poor  man 
from  his  dinner.  My  bowels  yearned  with  sympathy, 
and  putting  in  his  hand  a  small  token  of  my  gratitude 
and  ^[ood  will,  I  departed  with  a  hearty  tenediction 
on  bun.  Dame  HoneybaU,  and  the  parish-club  of 
Crooked  lane — not  forgetting  my  shabby  but  senten- 
tious friend  in  the  oil-cloth  hat  and' copper  nose. 

Thus  have  I  given  a  '*  tedious  bricd  account  of 
this  interesting  research;  for  which,  if  it  prove  too 
short  and  unsatisfactory,  I  can  only  plead  my  inex- 
perience in  this  branch  of  literature,  so  deservedly 
popular  at  the  present  day.  I  am  aware  that  a  more 
skillful  illustrator  of  the  immortal  bard  would  have 
swelled  the  materials  I  have  touched  upon  to  a  good 
merchantable  bulk,  comprising  the  biographies  of 
William  Walworth,  Jack  Straw,  and  Robert  rreston ; 
some  notice  of  the  eminent  fishmonger  of  St.  Mi- 
chael's; the  history  of  Eastcbeap,  great  and  little; 
private  anecdotes  of  Dame  Honey  bidl  and  her  pretty 
daughter,  whom  I  have  not  even  mentioned;  to  say 
nothing  of  a  damsel  tendiug  the  breast  of  lamb  (and 
whom,  by  tlie  way,  I  remarked  to  be  a  comely  lass, 
with  a  neat  foot  and  ankle);  the  whole  enlivened  by 
the  riots  of  Wat  Tyler,  and  illuminated  by  the  great 
fire  of  London. 

All  this  I  leave  as  a  rich  mine  to  be  worked  by  fu- 
ture commentators;  nor  do  1  despair  of  seeing  the  to- 
bacco-box and  the  "parcel-gilt  goblet,"  which  I  have 
thus  brought  to  light,  the  subject  of  future  engrav- 
ings, and  almost  as  fruitful  of  voluminous  disserta- 
tions and  disputes  as  the  shield  of  Achilles  or  the 
far-famed  Portland  vase. 


THE  MUTABILITY  OF  LITERATURE. 


A  COLLOQUY  IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

I  know  that  all  beneath  the  moon  decayB. 
And  what  by  mortals  in  thla  world  is  brongnt. 
In  time's  great  period  shall  return  to  nouint, 

I  know  that  all  the  muses'  heavenlr  layes. 
With  toil  of  m>rite  which  are  so  deany  bought, 
Aa  idle  sounds  of  few  or  none  are  sought, 

That  there  is  nothing  lighter  than  mere  praise. 

I>B0ifMOND  or  Hawtbobitdcn. 

Thsrb  are  certain  half  dreaming  moods  of  mind, 
in  which  we  naturally  steal  away  from  noise  and 
flare,  and  seek  some  quiet  haunt,  where  we  may  in- 
dulge our  reveries,  and  build  our  air-castles  undis- 
turbed. In  such  a  mood  I  was  loitering  about  the 
old  gray  cloister^  of  Westminster  Abbey,  enjoying 
that  luxury  of  wandering  thought  which  one  is  apt 
to  dignify  with  the  name  of  reflection :  when  suddenly 
an  irruption  of  madcap  boys  from  Westminster 
school,  playing  at  foot-ball,  broke  in  upon  the  mo- 
naatic  stillness  of  the  place,  making  the  vaulted  pas- 
sages and  moldering  tombs  echo  with  their  merriment. 
I  sought  to  take  refuge  from  their  noise  by  penetrating 
fctill  deeper  into  the  solitudes  of  the  pile,  and  appliea 
to  one  of  the  vergers  for  admission  to  the  library. 
He  conducted  me  through  a  portal  rich  with  the 
crumbling  sculpture  of  former  ages,  which  opened 
upon  a  gloomy  passage  leading  to  the  Chapter-house, 
and  the  chamber  in  which  Doomsday  Book  is  de- 
posited. Just  within  the  passage  is  a  small  door  on 
the  left  To  this  the  verger  applied  a  key;  it  was 
double  locked,  and  opened  with  some  difficulty,  as  if 
«eldom  used.    We  now  ascended  a  dark  narrow  stair- 

Aff  S.—ClfoloptBtUa  of  Choiet  Ptvm, 


case,  and  passing  through  a  second  door,  entered  the 
library. 

I  found  myself  in  a  lofty  antique  hall,  the  roof 
supported  by  massive  joists  of  old  English  oak.  It 
was  soberlv  lighted  by  a  row  of  Gothic  wiudows  at  a 
considerable  height  from  the  floor,  and  which  appar- 
ently opened  upon  the  roofs  of  the  cloisters.  An 
ancient  picture  of  some  reverend  dignitary  of  the 
church  in  his  robes  hung  over  the  fire-place.* 
Around  the  hall  and  in  a  small  gallery  were  the 
books,  arranged  in  carved  oaken  cases.  They  con- 
sisted principally  of  old  polemical  writers,  and*  were 
much  more  worn  by  time  than  use.  In  tlie  center  of 
the  Ubrary  was  a  solitary  table,  with  two  or  three 
books  on  it,  an  inkstand  without  ink,  and  a  few 
pens  parcli^  by  long  disuse.  The  place  seemed 
fitted  for  quiet  study  and  profound  meditation.  It 
waa  buried  deep  among  the  massive  walls  of  the 
abbey,  and  shut  up  from  the  tumult  of  the  world. 
I  could  only  hear  now  and  then  tlie  shouts  of  the 
schoolboYS  faintly  swelling  from  the  cloisters,  and 
the  sound  of  a  bell  tolling  for  prayers,  that  echoed 
soberly  along  the  roofs  of  the  abbey.  By  degrees 
the  shouts  of  merriment  grew  fainter  and  fainter, 
and  at  length  died  away.  The  bell  ceased  to  toll, 
and  a  profound  silence  reigned  through  the  dusky 
hall. 

I  had  taken  down  a  little  thick  quarto  curiously 
bound  in  parchment,  with  brass  clasps,  and  seated 
myself  at  the  table  in  a  venerable  elbow  chair.  In- 
stead of  reading,  however,  I  was  beguiled  by  the 
solemn  monastic  air  and  lifeless  quiet  of  the  place, 
into  a  train  of  musing.  As  I  looked  around  upon  the 
old  volumes  in  their  moldering  covers,  thus  ranged 
on  the  shelves,  and  apparently  never  disturbed  in 
their  repose,  I  could  not  but  consider  the  library  a 
kind  of  literary  catacomb,  where  authors,  like  mum- 
mies, are  piously  entombed,  and  left  to  blacken  and 
molder  in  dusty  oblivion. 

How  much,  thought  I,  has  each  of  these  volumes, 
now  thrust  aside  with  such  indifference,  cost  some 
aching  head— how  many  weary  days?  how  many  sleep- 
less Dights  ?  How  have  their  authors  buried  themselves 
in  the  solitude  of  cells  and  cloisters,  shut  themselves 
up  from  the  face  of  man,  and  the  still  more  blessed 
face  of  nature;  and  devoted  themselves  to  painful  re- 
search and  intense  reflection  ?  And  all  for  what  ? 
to  occupy  an  inch  of  dusty  shelf — to  have  the  titles 
of  their  works  read  now  and  then  in  a  future  age  by 
some  drowsy  churchman  or  casual  straggler  like 
myself ;  and  in  another  age  to  be  lost  even  to  re- 
membrance. Such  is  the  amount  of  this  boasted 
immortality.  A  mere  temporary  rumor,  a  local 
sound ;  like  the  tone  of  that  bell  which  has  just  tolled 
amon^  these  towers,  filling  the  ear  for  a  moment — 
liegenn^  transiently  in  echo--and  then  passing  away, 
like  a  thmg  that  was  not  1 

While  I  sat  half  murmuring,  half  meditating  these 
unprofitable  speculations,  with  my  head  rcsmig  on 
my  hand,  I  was  thrumming  with  the  other  hand 
upon  the  qnarto,  until  I  accidentally  loosened  the 
clasps ;  when  to  my  utter  astonishment,  the  little 
book  gave  two  or  three  yawns,  like  one  awaking 
from  a  deep  sleep  ;  then  a  husky  hem,  and  at  length 
began  to  talk.  At  first  its  voice  was  very  hoarse  and 
broken,  being  much  troubled  by  a  cobweb  which 
some  studious  spider  had  woven  across  it ;  and 
having  probabl^r  contracted  a  cold  from  long  ex- 
posure to  the  chills  and  damps  of  the  abbey.  In  a 
short  time,  however,  it  became  more  distinct,  and  I 
soon  found  it  an  exceedingly  fluent  conversable 
little  tome.  Its  language,  to  be  sure,  was  rather 
quaint  and  obsolete,  and  its  pronunciation  what  in 
the  present  day  would  be  deemed  barbwrous ;  but  I 
shall  endeavor,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  to  render  it  in 
modern  parlance. 


*  t 
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It  began  with  railings  about  the  neglect  of  the 
world — ^about  merit  being  suffered  to  languish  in 
obscurity,  and  other  sucJa  couimon place  topics  of 
litemry  repining,  and  complained  bitterly  that  it  had 
not  been  opened  for  more  tlian  two  centuries  ; — that 
the  Dean  only  looked  now  and  then  into  the  library, 
sometimes  took  down  Sr  volume  or  two,  trifled  with 
them  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  returned  them  to 
*  their  shelves. 

'*Wbat  a  plague  do  they  mean,"  said  the  little 
quarto,  which  I  began  to  perceive  was  somewhat 
choleric,  "what  a  plague  do  they  mean  by  keeping? 
several  thousand  volumes  of  us  shut  up  here,  and 
watched  by  a  set  of  old  vergers,  like  so  many 
beauties  in  a  harem,  merely  to  be  looked  at  now  and 
then  by  the  Dean  ?  Books  were  written  to  give 
pleasure  and  to  be  enjoyed  ;  and  I  would  have  a 
rule  passed  that  the  Dean  should  pay  each  of  us  a 
visit  at  least  once  a  year  ;  or  if  he  is  not  equal  to  the 
task,  let  them  once  in  a  while  turn  loose  the  whole 
school  of  Westminster  amon^  us,  that  at  any  rate  we 
may  now  and  then  have  an  airing." 

**  Softly,  my  worthy  friend,"  replied  I,  *'you  are 
not  aware  how  much  better  you  are  off  than  most 
books  of  your  generation.  By  being  stored  away  in 
this  ancient  library  you  are  like  the  treasured  remains 
of  those  saints  ana  monarchs  which  lie  enshrined  in 
the  adjoining  chapels  ;  while  the  remains  of  their 
contemporary  mortals,  left  to  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature,  have  long  since  returned  to  dust. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  little  tome,  ruffling  his  leaves  and 
looking  big,  "I  was  written  for  all  the  world,  not 
for  the  bookworms  of  an  abbey.  I  was  intended  to 
circulate  from  hand  to  hand,  like  other  great  con- 
temporary works  ;  but  here  have  I  been  clasped  up 
for  more  than  two  centuries,  and  might  have  silently 
fallen  a  prey  to  these  worms  that  are  playing  the 
very  vengeance  with  my  intestines,  if  you  haa  not 
by  chance  ^ver^  me  an  opportunity  of  uttering  a  few 
last  words  before  I  go  to  pieces." 

"My  good  friend,"  rejoined  I,  "had  you  been 
left  to  the  circulation  of  which  you  speak,  you 
would  long  ere  this  have  been  no  more.  To  Judge 
from  your  physiognomy,  you  are  now  well  stricken 
in  years ;  very  few  of  your  contemporaries  can  be  at 
present  in  existence;  and  those  few  owe  their  lon^v- 
fty  to  being  immured  like  yourself  in  old  libraries; 
which,  suffer  me  to  add^^  instead  of  likeninflr  to 
harems,  you  might  more  properly  and  gratefully 
have  compared  to  those  innrmaries  attached  to  re- 
ligious establishments,  for  the  benefit  of  the  old  and 
decrepit,  and  where,  by  quiet  fostering  and  no  em- 
ployment, they  often  endure  to  an  amazingly  good- 
for-nothing  old  age.  You  talk  of  your  contempo- 
raries as  if  in  circulation — where  do  we  meet  with 
their  works  ? — what  do  we  hear  of  Ro^rt  Groteste 
of  Lincoln  ?  No  one  could  have  toiled  harder  than 
he  for  immortality.  He  is  said  to  have  written  nearly 
two  hundred  volumes.  He  built,  as  it  were,  a 
pyramid  of  books  to  perpetuate  his  name  :  but,  arks  I 
the  pyramid  has  long  since  fallen,  and  only  a  few 
fragments  are  scattered  in  various  libraries,  where 
they  are  scarcely  disturbed  even  by  the  antiquarian 
What  do  we  hear  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  the 
historian,  antiouary,  philosopher,  theologian,  and 
poet  ?  He  declined  two  bishoprics  that  he  miirht 
shut  himself  up  and  write  for  posterity;  but  posteritv 
never  inquires  after  his  labors.  What  of  Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  who,  besides  a  learned  history  of 
England,  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  contempt  of  the 
world,  which  the  world  has  revenged  by  forgetting 
him?  What  is  quoted  of  Joseph  of  Exeter.'styled 
the  miracle  of  his  age  in  classical  composition?  Of 
his  three  great  heroic  poems,  one  is  lost  forever  ex- 
cepting a  mere  fragment ;  the  others  are  known  only 
to  a  few  of  the  curious  in  literature  ;  and  as  to  his 


love  verses  and  epigrams,  they  have  entirehr  di» 
appeared.  What  is  in  current  use  of  John  WaUls, 
the  Franciscan,  who  acquired  the  name  of  the  tree  of 
life? — of  William  of  Malmsbury ;  of  Simeon  of  Dur- 
ham ;  of  Benedict  of  Peterborough ;  of  John  Hanvill 
of  St.  Albans;  of " 

"  Prithee,  friend,"  cried  the  quarto  in  a  testy  lone, 
"how  old  do  you  think  me?  You  are  talking  of 
authors  that  lived  long  before  my  time,  and  wrote 
either  in  Latin  or  French,  so  that  they  in  a  manaer 
expatriated  themselves,  and  deserved  to  be  for^tten;* 
but  I,  sir,  was  ushered  into  the  world  from  the  proi 
of  the  renowned  Wynkyn  de  Worde.  I  was  wcitleiL 
in  my  own  native  tongue,  at  a  time  when  the  laogua^ 
had  become  fixed ;  and,  indeed,  I  was  consideRd  % 
model  of  pure  and  elegant  English." 

[I  should  observe  that  these  remarks  were  oofodied 
in  such  intolerably  antiquated  terms  that  I  have  had 
infinite  difficulty  in  rendering  them  into  moden 
phraseology.] 

"  I  cry  you  mercy,"  said  I,  "  for  mistaking  jour 
age;  but  it  matters  little;  almost  all  the  wrilen  of 
your  time  have  likewise  passed  into  forgetfulneBs; 
and  De  Worde's  publications  are  mere  literBry  rare- 
ties  among  book-collectors.  The  purity  and  stabUtcy 
of  language,  too,  on  which  vou  found  vour  daim&to 
perpetuity,  have  been  the  fallacious  dependeoGe  of 
authors  of  every  age,  even  back  to  the  tiniea  of  the 
worthy  Robert  of  Gloucester,  who  wrote  his  hisiafy 
in  rhymes  of  mongrel  Saxon.f  Even  now,  many 
talk  of  Spenser's  '  well  of  pure  English  undefiled,'  ai 
if  the  language  ever  sprang  from  a  well  or  foaniaia- 
head,  and  was  not  rather  a  mere  confiuenoe  of 
various  tongues,  perpetually  subject  to  chansea  aad 
intermixtures.  It  is  this  which  has  made  EagJiih 
literature  so  extremely  mutable,  and  the  repatatba 
built  upon  it  so  fleeting.  Unless  thought  can  be 
committed  to  sometliing  more  permanent  and  un- 
changeable than  such  a  medium,  even  thought  must 
share  the  fate  of  everything  else  and  fall  into  decay. 
This  should  serve  as  a  check  upon  the  vanity  and  ex- 
ultation of  the  most  popular  writer.  lie  finds  Iha 
language  in  which  he  has  embarked  his  fame  gradn- 
ally  altering,  and  subject  to  the  dilapidations  c^ 
time  and  the  caprice  of  fashion.  He  looks  back  and 
beholds  the  early  authors  of  his  country,  once  the 
favorites  of  their  day,  supplanted  by  modem  writeis: 
a  few  short  ages  have  covered  them  with  obscurity, 
and  their  ments  can  only  be  relished  by  the  .qoaiBt 
taste  of  the  bookworm.  And  such,  he  auiicipalei, 
will  be  the  fate  of  his  own  work,  which,  however  it 
may  be  admired  in  its  day,  and  held  up  aa  a  modd 
of  purity,  will,  in  the  course  of  years,  g^w  anti- 
quated and  obsolete,  until  it  shall  become  almost  as 
unintelligible  in  its  native  land  as  an  Egyptian  obe- 
lisk, or  one  of  those  Runic  inscriptions,  said  to  eiist 
in  the  deserts  of  Tartary.  I  declare,**  added  I,  wiA 
some  emotion,  "when  I  contemplate  a  modera 
library,  filled  with  new  works  in  all  the  bravery  of 
ricli  gilding  and  binding,  I  feel  disposed  to  ut  dowa 
and  weep;  like  the  good  Xerxes,  when  he  survcrred 
his  army,  pranked  out  in  all  the  splendor  of  mihiaiT 


♦  Tn  Latin  and  T^nch  bath  manr  amw^rainA  «1ttc«  *»^ 
treat  delytA  to  endyte.  apd  hare  many  nohl**  thinpit  fvXB^. 
but  cert^fi  there  b«»n  wrutxx^  that  fcpeaken  their  nofirre  In  FierK 
of  which  ffpeche  the  Frtmchroen  haT<>  an  eood  a  fantasy  li 
we  have  to  hearin^r  of  Frenchmen'^  F.nc*i»h«. 

OBArcBR*a  Tgantamemi  of  £«•«• 

t  Wollnsbed.  In  hl««  flhmniH**.  nbaerrpA.  •«  Aft^rrotlR.  ah^ 
bv  dillirent  travel!  of  Oeffrv  Chancer  and  John  Onwrie  In  »^I» 
time  of  Richard  the  Second,  and  after  them  of  Jotin  _  _ 
and  John  Lydtrate.  monke  of  Berrfe,  onr  iwkf  torair 
brought  to  an  excellent  panm.  notwIthfftaDdtor  that  ft 
came  unto  the  type  of  perfection  nntfl  the  time  of  i. 
EllKabeth.  wherein  John  Jewell.  BtehoDof  Ranim.  Jota 
and  Knn^rte  learned  an»*  excellent  writer^  have  fkdlv  i 
pliahed  the  omature  of  the  same,  to  their  greaS 
immortal  commendation.** 
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vnj  and  reflected  that  in  one  hundred  jean  not  one  j 
of  them  would  be  in  existence!" 

*'  All/'  said  the  little  quarto  with  a  heavy  sigh,  '*  I 
Bee  how  it  is ;  these  modern  scribblers  have  superseded 
all  the  fl;bod  old  authors.  I  suppose  nothing  is  read 
now-a-days  but  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  ArcaoQa,  Sack- 
ville's  stately  plays  and  Mirror  for  Magistrates,  or  the 
fine-spun  euphuisms  of  the  'unparalleled  John  Lyly. ' " 

'"There  you  are  again  mistaken/'  said  I;  **the 
writers  whom  you  suppose  in  vogue,  because  they 
happened  to  be  so  when  you  were  last  in  circulation, 
have  long  since  had  their  day.  Sir  Philip  Sidney's 
Arcadia,  the  immortality  of  which  was  so  fonoly 

J  predicted  by  his  admirers,*  and  which,  in  truth,  was 
uif  of  noble  thoughts,  delicate  images,  and  graceful 
turns  of  language,  is  now  scarcely  ever  mentioned. 
Sackville  has  strutted  into  obe<iurity ;  and  even  Lyly, 
though  his  writings  were  once  the  delight  of  a  court, 
and  apparently  perpetuated  by  a  proverb,  is  now 
scarcely  known  even  by  name.  A  whole  crowd  of 
authors  who  wrote  and  wrangled  at  the  time  have 
likewise  gone  down  with  all  their  writings  and  their 
controversies.  Wave  after  wa^ce  of  succeeding  litera- 
ture has  rolled  over  them,  until  they  are  buried  so 
deep  that  it  is  only  now  and  then  that  some  industri- 
ous diver  after  fragments  of  antiquity  brings  up  a 
specimen  for  the  gratification  of  the  curious. 

"For  my  part,"  I  continued,  '*I  consider  this 
mutability  of  language  a  wise  precaution  of  Provi- 
dence for  the  benefit  of  the  world  at  large,  and  of 
authors  in  particular.  To  reason  from  analogy:  we 
daily  behold  the  varied  and  beautiful  tribes  of  vege- 
tables springing  up,  flourishing,  adom^g  the  fields 
for  a  short  time,  and  then  fading  into  dust,  to  make 
way  for  their  successors.  Were  not  this  the  case,  the 
fecundity  of  nature  would  be  a  grievance  instead  of 
a  blessing:  the  earth  would  groan  with  rank  and  ex- 
cessive vegetation,  and  its  surface  become  a  tangled 
wilderness.  In  like  manner  the  works  of  genius  and 
learning  decline  and  make  way  for  subsequent  pro- 
ductions. Langui^  gradually  varies,  and  with  it 
fade  away  the  writings  of  authors  who  have  flour- 
ished their  allotted  time;  otherwise  the  creative  pow- 
ers of  genius  would  overstock  the  world,  and  the 
mind  would  be  completely  bewildered  in  the  endless 
mazes  of  literature.  Formerly  there  were  some  re- 
straints on  tills  excessive  multiplication:  works  had 
to  be  transcribed  by  hand,  which  was  a  slow  and 
laborious  operation;  they  were  written  either  on 
parchment,  which  was  expensive,  so  that  one  work 
was  often  erased  to  make  way  for  another ;  or  on 
papynis.  which  was  fragile  and  extremely  perishable. 
Authorship  was  a  limited  and  unprofitable  craft, 
pursued  chiefly  by  monks  in  the  leisure  and  solitude 
of  their  cloisters.  The  accumulation  of  mantiscripts 
was  slow  and  costly,  and  confined  almost  entirely  to 
mbnast  erics.  To  these  circumstances  it  may,  in 
some  measure,  be  owing  that  we  have  not  l)een  in- 
undated by  the  intellect  of  antiquity;  that  the  fount- 
ains of  thought  have  not  been  broken  up  and  modern 
genius  drowned  in  the  deluge.  But  the  inventions 
of  pa|>er  and  the  press  have  put  an  end  to  all  these 
restraints:  they  have  made  every  one  a  writer,  and 
enabled  every  mind  to  pour  itself  into  print,  and 
diffuse  itself  over  the  whole  intellectual  world.  The 
consequences  are  alarming.  The  stream  of  literature 
has  swollen  into  a  torrent — augmented  into  a  river- 
expanded  into  a  sea.  A  few  centuries  since,  Ave  or  six 

*  live  ever  sweete  booke:  the  simple  lnu^ce  of  his  gentle 
Witt,  and  the  frolden  pillar  of  his  noble  courage;  and  ever 
notify  unto  the  world  that  thy  writer  was  the  secretair  of 
eloquence,  the  breath  of  the  muses,  the  honey  bee  of  the  nain- 
tjrest  flowers  of  witt  and  arte,  the  pith  of  morale  and  the  in- 
teDectual  virtues,  the  arme  of  Bellona  in  the  field,  the  tongfue 
of  Suada  in  the  charaher.  the  spirite  of  Practice  in  esse,  and 
the  paragon  of  excellency  In  print. 
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hundred  manuscripts  constituted  a  great  library;  but 
what  would  you  say  to  libraries,  such  as  actually  exist, 
containing  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  volumes; 
legions  of  authors  at  the  same  time  busy ;  and  a  press 
going  on  with  fearfully  increasing  activity,  to  double 
and  quadruple  the  number?  Unless  some  unforeseen 
mortidity  should  break  out  among  the  progeny  of  the 
Muse,  now  that  she  has  become  so  prolific,  I  tremble 
for  posterity.  I  fear  the  mere  fluctuation  of  lan- 
guage will  not  be  suflScient.  Criticism  may  do  much ; 
it  increases  with  the  increase  of  literature,  and  re- 
sembles one  of  those  salutary  checks  on  population 
spoken  of  by  economists.  All  possible  encourage- 
ment, therefore,  should  be  given  to  the  growth  of 
critics,  good  or  bad.  But  I  fear  all  will  l^  in  vain; 
let  criticism  do  what  it  may,  writers  will  write,  print- 
ers will  print,  and  the  world  will  inevitably  be  over- 
stocked with  good  books.  It  will  soon  be  the  em- 
ployment of  a  life-time  merely  to  learn  their  names. 
Many  a  man  of  passable  information  at  the  present 
day  reads  scarcely  anything  but  reviews,  and  before 
long  a  man  of  erudition  will  be  little  better  than  a 
mere  walking  catalogue." 

**  My  very  good  sir,"  said  the  little  quarto,  yawn- 
ing most  drearily  in  my  face,  ''excuse  my  interrupt- 
ing you,  but  I  perceive  you  are  rather  given  to  prose. 
I  would  ask  the  fate  of  an  author  who  was  making 
some  noise  just  as  I  left  the  world.  His  reputation, 
however,  was  considered  quite  temporary.  The 
learned  shook  their  heads  at  him,  for  he  was  a  poor, 
ha  If -educated  varlet,  that  knew  little  of  Latin  and 
nothing  of  Greek,  and  had  been  obliged  to  run  the 
country  for  deer-stealing.  I  think  his  name  was 
Shakespeare.    I  presume  he  soon  sunk  into  obliyion. " 

*'0n  ^e  contrary,"  said  I,  ''it  is  owine  to  that 
yery  man  that  the  literature  of  his  period  has  ex- 
perienced a  duration  beyond  the  ordinary  term  of 
English  literature.  There  arise  authors  now  and 
then  who  seem  proof  against  the  mutability  of  lan- 
guage, because  tbey  have  rooted  then: selves  in  the 
unchanging  principles  of  human  nature.  They  are 
<  like  gigantic  trees  that  we  scroetimes  see  on  the  banks 
of  a  stream,  which,  by  their  vast  and  deep  roots. 

Eenetrating  through  the  mere  surface,  and  laying 
old  on  the  very  foundations  of  the  earth,  preserve 
the  soil  around  them  from  being  swept  away  by  the 
overflowing  current,  and  hold  up  many  a  neighbor- 
ing plant,  and  perhaps  worthless  weed  to  perpetuity. 
Such  is  the  case  with  Shakespeare,  whom  we  behold, 
defying  the  encrcnchments  of  time,  retaining  in 
modem  use  the  language  and  literature  of  his  day, 
and  giving  duration  to  many  an  indifferent  author 
mereW  from  having  flourished  in  his  vicinity.  But 
even  he,  I  grieve  to  say,  is  gradually  assuming  the 
tint  of  ase,  and  bis  whole  foim  is  overrun  by  a  pro- 
fusion of  cc-mmenlators,  who,  like  clambering  vines 
and  creepers,  almost  bury  tlie  noble  plant  inat  up- 
holds them." 

Here  the  little  ouarto  began  to  heave  his  sides 'and 
cfluckle,  until  at  length  he  broke  out  into  a  plethoric 
fit  of  laughter  that  had  well-nigh  choked  him  by  rea- 
son of  his  excessive  corpulency.  "Mighty  well!" 
cried  he,  as  soon  as  he  could  recover  breath,  "mighty 
well !  and  so  you  would  persuade  me  that  the  litera- 
ture of  an  age  is  to  be  perpetuated  by  a  vagabond 
deer-stealer!  by  a  man  without  learning!  by  a  poet! 
forsooth — a  poet!"  And  here  he  wheezed  forth  an. 
other  fit  of  laughter. 

I  confess  that  I  felt  somewhat  nettled  at  this  rude- 
ness, which,  however,  I  pardoned  on  account  of  hie 
having  flourished  in  a  less  polished  age.  I  deter- 
mined, nevertheless,  not  to  give  up  my  point. 

"Yes,"  resumed  I  positively,  "a  poet;  for  of  all 
writers,  he  has  the  best  chance  for  immortality. 
Others  may  write  from  the  head,  but  he  writes  from 
the  heart,  and  the  heart  will  alwavs  understand  him. 
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He  is  the  faithful  portrayer  of  Nature,  whose  features 
are  always  the  same,  and  always  interesting.  Prose 
writers  are  voluminous  and  unwieldy;  their  pages 
crowded  with  commonplaces,  and  their  thoughts  ex- 
panded into  tediousness.  But  with  the  true  poet 
everything  is  terse,  touching,  or  brilliant.  He 
gives  the  choicest  thoughts  in  the  clioicest  language. 
He  illustrates  them  by  everything  that  he  sees  most 
striking  in  nature  and  art.    He  enriches  them  by 

gictures  of  human  life,  such  as  it  is  passing  before 
im.  His  writings,  therefore,  contain  the  spirit,  the 
aroma,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  of  the  age  m  which 
he  lives.  They  are  caskets  which  inclose  within  a 
small  compass  the  wealth  of  the  language — its  family 
jewels,  <which  are  thus  transmitt^  in  a  portable 
form  to  posterity.  The  setting  may  occasionally  be 
antiquated,  and  require  now  and  then  to  be  renewed, 
as  in  the  case  of  Chaucer;  but  the  brilliancy  and  in- 
trinsic value  of  the  gems  continue  unaltered.  Oast 
a  look  back  over  the  long  reach  of  literary  history. 
What  vast  valleys  o%  dullness,  filled  with  monkish 
legends  and  academical  controversies!  What  bogs 
of  theological  speculations!  What  dreary  wastes  of 
metaphysics  I  Here  and  there  only  do  we  behold 
the  heaven-illumined  bards,  elevated  like  beacons 
on  their  widely  separated  heights,  to  transmit  tbe 
pure  light  of  poetical  intelligence  from  age  to  age."* 
I  was  just  about  to  launch  forth  into  eulogiums 
upon  the  poets  of  the  day,  when  the  sudden  opening 
of  the  door  caused  me  to  turn  my  head  It  was  the 
verger,  who  came  to  inform  me  that  it  was  time  to 
doeu  the  library.  I  sought  to  have  a  parting  word 
with  the  quarto,  but  the  worthy  little  tome  was  silent, 
the  clasps  were  closed,  and  it  looked  perfectly  uncon- 
scious of  all  that  had  passed.  I  have  been  to  the 
library  two  or  three  times  since,  and  have  endeavored 
to  draw  it  into  further  conversation,  but  in  vain:  and 
whether  all  this  rambling  colloquy  actuallv  took 
place,  or  whether  it  was  another  of  those  odd  day- 
dreams to  which  I  am  subject,  I  have  never,  to  this 
moment,  been  able  to  discover. 
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Heroes  a  few  flowers  I  but  about  midnight  more: 
The  herbs  that  have  on  them  cold  dew  o*  the  night 

Are  strewing  fittest  for  graves 

Tou  were  as  flowers  now  withered:  even  so 
These  herb'lets  shall,  which  we  upon  you  strow. 


Among  the  beautiful  and  simple-hearted  customs 
of  rural  life  which  still  linger  iu  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land, are  those  of  strewing  flowers  before  the  fune- 
rals and  plantiD^  them  at  the  graves  of  departed 
friends.  These,  it  is  said,  are  the  remains  of  some 
of  the  rites  of  the  i)rimitive  church ;  but  they  are 
of  still  higher  antiquity,  having  been  observed  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  frequently  mentioned 
by  their  writers,  and  were,  no  doubt,  the  spontaneous 
tributes  of  unlettered  affection,  originating  long  be- 
fore art  had  tasked  itself  to  modulate  sorrow  into 
song,  or  story  it  on  the  monument.    They  are  now 


*  Thorow  earth,  and  waters  deepe, 

The  pen  by  skill  doth  paase: 
And  f eatly  nyps  the  wonde's  abuse, 

And  shoes  us  in  a  glaase, 
The  Tertu  and  the  vice 

Of  every  wight  alrve; 
The  honey  oorabe  that  bee  doth  make. 

Is  not  so  sweet  in  hyve; 
As  are  the  golden  leves 

That  drop  from  poet's  head; 
Which  doth  surmount  our  common  talkei 

As  farre  as  dross  doth  lead. 
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only  to  be  met  with  in  the  most  distant  and  letind 
places  of  the  kingdom,  where  fashion  and  innow 
tion  have  not  been  able  to  throng  in,  and  tnmple 
out  all  the  curious  and  interesting  traces  of  the  okxa 
time. 

In  Glamorganshire,  we  are  told,  the  bed  whereoa 
the  corpse  lies  is  covered  with  flowers,  a  custom 
alluded  to  in  one  of  the  wild  and  plaintive  ditties  of 
Ophelia: 

White  hJs  shroud  as  tbe  moaataln  mow. 

Larded  all  with  sweet  flowers; 
Which  be  wept  to  the  grave  did  go. 

With  true  love  diowers. 

There  is  also  a  most  delicate  and  beautiful  ite 
observed  in  some  of  the  remote  villages  of  the  sooth, 
at  the  funeral  of  a  female  who  has  died  young  and 
unmarried.  A  chaplet  of  white  flowers  is  borne  be- 
fore the  corpse  by  a  young  girl,  nearest  in  age,  oie, 
and  resemblance,  ana  is  uterward  hung  up  fai  the 
church  over  the  accustomed  seat  of  tbe  deoewcd. 
These  chaplets  are  sometimes  made  of  white  paper, 
in  imitation  of  flowers,  and  inside  of  them  la 
ally  a  pair  of  white  gloves.  They  are  intended  is 
emblems  of  the  purity  of  the  deceased  and  the  crown 
of  fflory  which  she  has  received  in  heaven. 

in  some  parts  of  the  country,  also,  the  (kad  aie 
carried  to  the  grave  with  the  singing  of  psalms  and 
hymns;  a  kind  of  triumph,  "  to  snow,"  says  Boone; 
"that  they  have  finished  their  course  wiUi  joy,  and 
are  become  conquerors."  This,  I  am  informed,  is 
observed  in  some  of  the  northern  counties,  paitka- 
larly  m  Northumberland,  and  it  has  a  pleasing 
though  melancholy  effect  to  hear,  of  a  still  evening 
in  some  !<  nely  country  scene,  the  mournful  meio^ 
of  a  funeral  dirge  swelling  from  a  distance,  and  to 
see  the  train  slowly  moving  along  the  iandsotpe. 

Thus,  thus,  and  thus,  we  compass  roond 
Thy  harmless  and  uxifaaunted  ground. 
And  as  we  sing  thy  dirge,  we  will 

The  Daffodin 
And  other  flowers  lay  upon 
The  altar  of  our  love,  thy  stone 


There  is  also  a  solemn  respect  paid  by  the  tzardcr 
to  the  passing  funeral  in  these  sequestered  places; 
for  such  spectacles,  occurring  among  tbe  quiet 
abodes  of  Nature,  sink  deep  into  the  soul.  As  the 
mourning  train  approaches,  he  pauses,  uncovered, 
to  let  it  go  by;  he  then  follows  silently  in  tbe  rear; 
sometimes  auite  to  the  grave,  at  other  times  for  a 
few  hundred  yards,  and  having  paid  this  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  deceased,  turns  and  resumes  his  joor- 
ney. 

The  rich  vein  of  melancholy  which  runs  thioogh 
the  English  character,  and  gives  it  some  of  its  most 
touching  and  ennobling  graces,  is  finely  evidenced 
in  these  pathetic  customs,  and  in  the  solicitude abowa 
by  the  common  people  for  an  honored  and  peaoelri 
grave.  The  humblest  peasant,  whatever  may  be  Mi 
lowly  lot  while  living,  is  anxious  that  some  IMi 
respect  may  be  paid  to  his  remains.  Sir  Thoaai 
Overbury,  describing  the  "faire  and  happy  mft- 
maid,"  observes,  **Thus  lives  she,  and  all  ber  cue 
is  that  she  may  die  in  the  spring  time,  to  have  stoie 
of  flowers  stucke  upon  her  winding-sheet.'*  TTis 
poets,  too,  who  always  breathe  tbe  feeling  of  a  na- 
tion, continually  advert  to  this  fond  solicitude  aboal 
the  grave.  In  "  The  Maid's  Tragedy."  by  Beaomoot 
and  Fletcher,  there  is  a  beautiful  instance  of  tks 
kind,  describing  the  capricious  melancholy  of  a 
broken-hearted  girl. 

When  she  sees  a  bank 
Btuck  fun  of  flowers,  she,  with  a  sigh,  wlU  feeB 
Her  servants  what  a  pretly  place  It  were 
To  bury  lovers  in;  and  mure  her  maids 
Pluck  'em,  and  strew  her  OTer  like  a 
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The  castom  of  decorating  graves  was  once  univer- 
sallv  prevalent:  osiers  were  carefully  bent  over  them 
to  keep  the  turf  un  in  lured,  and  about  Uiem  were 
planted  evergreens  ana  flowers.  "We  adorn  their 
graves," says  Evelyn,  in  his  Sylva,  "with  flowers 
and  redolent  plants,  just  emblems  of  the  life  of  man, 
which  has  been  compared  in  Holy  Scriptures  to 
those  -fading  beauties  whose  roots,  being  buried  in 
dishonor,  rise  again  in  gloiy."  This  usn^  has  now 
become  extremelv  rare  in  England;  but  it  may  still 
be  met  with  in  the  churchyards  of  retired  villages 
among  the  Welsh  mountains;  and  I  recollect  an  in- 
stance of  it  at  the  small  town  of  Rutliven,  which  lies 
at  the  head  of  the  beautiful  vale  of  Clewyd.  I  have 
been  told  also  by  a  friend,  who  was  present  at  the 
funeral  of  a  young  girl  in  Glamorganshire,  that  the 
female  attenaants  li^d  their  aprons  full  of  flowers, 
which,  as  soon  as  the  body  was  interred,  they  stuck 
about  the  grave. 

He  noticed  several  graves  which  had  been  deco- 
rated in  the  same  manner.  As  the  flowers  had  been 
merely  stuck  in  the  ground,  and  not  planted,  they 
had  soon  withered,  and  might  be  seen  in  various 
states  of  decay;  some  drooping,  others  ouite  perished. 
They  were  afterward  to  be  supplanted  by  holly,  rose- 
mary, and  other  evergTcens;  which  on  some  craves 
had  grown  to  great  luxuriance,  and  overshadowed 
the  tombstones. 

There  was  formerly  a  melancholy  fancifulness  In 
the  arrangement  of  these  rustic  offerings,  that  had 
something  in  it  truly  poetical.  The  rose  was  some- 
times blended  with  the  lily,  to  form  a  general  em- 
blem of  frail  mortality.  "  This  sweet  flower,"  said 
Evelyn,  "borne  on  a  branch  set  with  thorns,  and 
accompanied  with  the  lil^,  are  natural  hieroglyphics 
of  our  fugitive,  umbratile,  anxious,  and  transitory 
life,  which,  making  so  fair  a  show  for  a  time,  is  not 
yet  without  its  thorns  and  crosses."  The  nature  and 
color  of  the  flowers,  and  of  the  ribbons  with  which 
they  are  tied,  had  often  a  particular  reference  to  the 
qualities  or  story  of  the  deceased,  or  were  expressive 
of  the  feelings  of  the  mourner.  In  an  old  poem,  en- 
titled "Corydon*s  Doleful  Knell,"  a  lover  specifies 
the  decorations  he  intends  to  use: 

▲  flnriand  shall  be  framed 

By  Art  and  Nature's  skiU, 
Of  sundry -colored  flowers. 

In  token  of  good  wOl. 

And  sundry-colored  rlbaods 

On  It  I  will  bestow: 
But  chiefly  blacke  and  yellowe 

With  her  to  grare  shall  go. 

Ill  deck  her  tomb  with  flowers 

The  rarest  ever  seen; 
And  with  my  tears  as  showers 

I'll  keep  them  fresh  and  green. 

The  white  rose,  we  are  told,  was  planted  at  the 
grove  of  a  virgin;  her  chaplet  was  tied  with  white 
ribbons,  in  token  of  her  spotless  innocence;  though 
sometimes  black  ribbons  were  intermingled,  to  be- 
speak the  ffrief  of  tlie  survivors.  Tlie  red  rose  was 
occasionally  used  in  remembrance  of  such  as  had 
been  remarkable  for  benevolence;  but  roses  in  gen- 
eral were  appropriated  to  the  graves  of  lovers.  Eve- 
lyn tells  us  ihtii  the  custom  was  not  altogether  extinct 
in  his  time,  near  his  dwelling  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
"  wbere  the  maidens  .yearly  planted  and  decked  the 
naves  of  their  defunct  sweet  iiearts  with  rose-bushes. " 
And  Camden  likewise  remarks  in  his  Brittania: 
"  Here  is  also  a  certain  custom,  observed  time  out  of 
mind,  of  planting  rose-trees  upon  the  graves,  espec- 
ially by  the  youn^  men  and  maids  who  have  lost  their 
loves;  so  that  this  churchyard  is  now  full  of  them." 

When  the  deceased  had  been  unhappy  in  their 
lo/ves,  emblems  of  a  more  gloomy  character  were 
such  as  the  yew  and  cypress;  and  if  flowers 


were  strewn  they  were  of  the  most  melancholy  colors. 
Thus,  in  poems  by  Thomas  {Stanley,  £sq.  (published 
in  1651),  is  the  following  stanza: 

Yet  strew 
Upon  my  dismal  grave 
Such  offerings  as  you  have. 

Forsaken  cypresse  and  yewe: 
For  kinder  flowers  can  take  no  olrth 
^  Or  growth  from  such  unhappy  earUk 

In  "The  Maids  Tragedy."  a  pathetic  little  air  is 
introduced  illustrative  of  this  mode  of  decorating  the 
funerals  of  females  who  have  been  disappohit^  in 
love. 

Lay  a  gailand  on  my  hearse 

Of  the  dismal  yew, 
Maidens  willow  branches  wear, 

Bay  I  died  true. 

Uy  love  was  false,  but  I  was  firm. 

From  my  hour  of  birth. 
Upon  my  buried  body  lie 

lightly,  gentle  earth. 

The  natural  effect  of  sorrow  over  the  dead  is  to 
refine  and  elevate  the  mind ;  and  we  have  a  proof  of 
it  in  the  purity  of  sentiment  and  the  unaffected  ele- 
gance of  thought  which  pervaded  tlie  whole  of  these 
funeral  observances.  Thus,  it  was  an  especial  pre- 
caution that  none  but  sweet-scented  evergreens  and 
flowers  should  be  employed.  The  intention  seems 
to  have  been  to  soften  the  horrors  of  the  tomb,  to 
beguile  the  mind  from  brooding  over  the  disgraces 
of  perishing  mortality,  and  to  associate  the  memory 
of  the  deceased  with  the  most  delicate  and  beautiful 
objects  in  Nature.  There  is  a  dismal  process  goinz 
on  in  the  grave,  ere  dust  can  return  to  its  kindred 
dust,  which  the  imagination  shrinks  from  contem- 
plating; and  we  seek  still  to  think  of  the  form  we 
have  loved,  with  those  refined  associations  which  it 
awakened  when  blooming  before  us  in  youth  and 
beauty.  "Lay  her  i'  the  earth,"  says  Laertes  of  his 
virgin  sister, 

And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh 
May  violets  spring. 

Herrick,  also,  in  his  *' Dirge  of  Jephtha,"  pouit 
forth  a  fragrant  flow  of  poetical  thought  and  image, 
which  in  a  manner  embalms  the  dead  in  the  recol- 
lections of  the  living. 

Sleep  in  thy  peace,  thy  bed  of  spice, 

And  make  ims  place  all  paradl^; 

May  sweets  grow  here!  and  smoke  from  henoe 

Fat  frankincense. 
Let  balme  and  cassia  send  their  scent 
From  out  thy  maiden  monument. 
•  •  *  •  • 

May  all  sble  maids  at  wonted  hours 

Come  forth  to  strew  thy  tombe  with  floweni 

May  virgins,  when  they  come  to  mourn 

Male  incense  bum 
Upon  thine  altar,  then  return 
And  leave  thee  sleeping  in  thy  urn. 

I  might  crowd  my  pages  with  extracts  from  the 
older  British  poets,  who  wrote  when  these  rites  were 
more  prevalent,  and  delighted  frequently  to  allude 
to  them ;  but  I  have  already  quoted  more  than  is 
necessary.  I  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  givinff 
a  passage  from  Shakespeare,  even  though  it  sneuld 
appear  trite,  which  illustrates  the  emblematical 
meaning  often  conveyed  in  these  floral  tributes,  and 
at  the  same  time  possesses  that  magic  of  laucuage 
and  appositeness  of  imagery  for  whicn  he  stands  pre- 
eminent. 

with  fairest  flowers. 
Whilst  summer  lasts,  and  I  live  here,  FIdele, 
I'll  sweeten  thy  sad  grave:  thou  shalt  not  lack 
The  flower  that's  like  thy  race,  pale  primrose;  nor 
The  azured  harebell  like  thy  veins;  no,  nor 
The  leaf  of  efrlantlne;  whom  not  to  slander, 
Outsweetened  nOt  thy  br^th. 
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There  is  certainly  something  more  affecting  in  | 
these  prompt  and  spontaneous  offerings  of  nature 
than  in  the  most  costlv  monuments  of  art;  the  liund 
strews  the  flower  while  the  heart  is  warm,  and  the 
tear  falls  on  the  grave  as  affection  is  binding  the 
osier  round  ttie  sod;  but  pathos  expires  under  the 
slow  labor  of  the  chisel,  and  is  chilled  among  the 
cold  conceits  of  sculptured  marble. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  a  custom  so  truly 
elegant  and  touching  has  disappeared  from  general 
use,  and  exists  only  m  the  most  remote  and  insignifi- 
cant villages.  But  it  seems  as  if  poetical  custom  al- 
ways shuns  the  walks  of  cultivated  society.  In  pro- 
portion as  people  grow  polite,  they  cease  to  be  poet- 
ical. They  talk  of  poetry,  but  they  have  learned  to 
check  its  free  impulses,  to  distrust  its  sallying  emo- 
tions, and  to  supply  its  most  affecting  and  pictur- 
esque usages  by  studied  form  and  pompous  cere- 
monial. Few  pageants  can  be  more  stately  and 
frigid  than  an  Eni^lish  funeral  in  town.  It  is  made 
up  of  show  and  gloomy  parade:  mourning  carriages, 
mourning  horses,  mourning  plumes,  and  hireling 
mourners,  who  make  a  mockery  of  grief.  "There 
is  a  grave  digged,"  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  "and  a 
solemn  mournmg,  and  a  great  talk  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  when  the  daies  are  finished,  they  shall  be, 
and  they  shall  be  remembered  no  more."  The  asso- 
ciate in  the  gay  and  crowded  city  is  soon  forgotten: 
the  hurryinc^  succession  of  new  intimates  and  new 
pleasures  effaces  him  from  our  minds,  and  the  very 
stenes  and  circles  in  which  he  moved  are  incessantly 
fluctuating.  But  funerals  in  the  country  are  solemn- 
ly impressive.  The  stroke  of  death  makes  a  wider 
space  in  the  village  circle,  and  is  an  awful  event  in 
the  tranquil  uniformity  of  rural  life.  The  passing 
bell  tolls  its  knell  in  every  ear;  it  steals  with  its  per- 
vading melancholy  over  hill  and  vale,  and  saddens 
all  the  landscape. 

The  fixed  and  unchanging  features  of  the  country, 
also,  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  friend  with  whom 
we  once  enjoyed  them :  who  was  the  companion  of 
our  most  retired  walks,  and  gave  animation  to  every 
lonely  scene.  His  idea  is  associated  with  everv 
charm  of  nature;  we  hear  his  voice  in  the  echo  whicn 
he  once  delighted  to  awaken ;  his  spirit  haunts  the 
grove  which  he  once  frequented;  we  think  of  him  in 
the  wild  upland  solitude  or  amid  the  pensive  beauty 
of  the  valley.  In  the  freshness  of  jovous  morning 
we  remember  his  beaming  smiles  and  bounding  gay- 
ety;  and  when  sober  evening  returns,  with  its  gather- 
ing shadows  and  subduing  quiet,  we  call  to  mind 
many  a  twilight  hour  of  gentle  talk  and  sweet- 
souled  melancholy. 

Each  lonely  plaoe  shall  him  reetore, 

For  him  tho  tear  be  duly  shed, 
Beloved,  till  life  can  charm  no  more. 

And  mourn 'd  till  pity^s  self  be  dead. 

Another  cause  that  perpetuates  the  memory  of  the 
deceased  in  the  country  is  that  the  grave  is  more  im- 
mediately in  sight  of  the  survivors.  They  pass  it  on 
their  way  to  prayer;  it  meets  their  eyes  when  their 
hearts  are  softened  by  the  exercise  of  devotion;  they 
linger  about  it  on  the  Sabbath,  when  the  mind  is  dis- 
engaged from  worldly  cares,  and  most  disposed  to 
turn  aside  from  present  pleasures  and  present  loves, 
and  to  sit  down  among  the  solemn  mementos  of  the 
past.  In  North  Wales,  the  peasantry  kneel  and 
pray  over  the  graves  of  their  deceasea  friends  for 
several  Sundays  after  the  interment;  and  where  the 
tender  rite  of  strewing  and  planting  flowers  is  still 
practiced,  it  is  always  renewed  on  Easter,  Whitsun- 
tide, and  other  festivals,  when  the  season  brings  the 
companion  of  former  festivity  more  vividly  to  the 
mind.  It  is  also  invariably  performed  by  the  near- 
est  relatives  and  friends;  no  menials  nor  hirelings 


are  employed,  and  if  a  neighbor  yields  asastaooe,  k 
would  l)e  deemed  an  insult  to  offer  compeiuatioa. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  this  beautiful  rural  custom,  be- 
cause, as  it  is  one  of  the  last,  so  is  it  one  of  the  holi- 
est offices  of  love.  The  grave  is  the  ordeal  of  inie 
affection.  It  is  there  that  the  divine  pasaion  of  the 
soul  manifests  its  superiority  to  the  instinctive  in- 

Eulse  of  mere  animal  attachment.  The  latter  mntt 
e  continually  refreshed  and  kept  alive  by  the  pns- 
ence  of  its  object;  but  the  love  that  is  seated  io  U» 
soul  can  live  on  long  remembrance.  The  mere  in- 
clinations of  sense  languish  and  decline  wiih  the 
charms  wliich  excited  them,  and  turn  with  shudder- 
ing and  disgust  from  the  dismal  precincts  of  the 
tomb;  but  it  is  thence  that  truly  spiritual  affectioa 
rises,  purified  from  every  sensualdesire,  and  returns, 
like  a  holy  flame,  to  illumine  and  sanctify  the  heart 
of  the  survivor. 

The  sorrow  for  the  dead  is  the  ooly  sorrow  from 
which  we  refuse  to  be  divorced.  Eveiy  other  wound 
we  seek  to  heal— every  other  afQiction  to  forget;  bat 
this  wound  we  consider  it  a  duty  to  keep  open-— this 
affliction  we  cherish  and  brood  over  in  solitude. 
Where  is  the  mother  who  would  willingly  foi^  the 
infant  that  perished  like  a  blossom  from  her  arms, 
though  every  recollection  is  a  pang?  Where  is  the 
child  that  would  willingly  forget  the  most  tender  of 
parents,  though  to  remember  be  but  to  lament! 
Who,  even  in  the  hour  of  agony,  would  forget  the 
friend  over  whom  he  mourns?  Who,  even  when 
the  tomb  is  closing  upon  the  remmns  of  her  he  most 
loved — when  he  feels  his  heart,  as  it  were,  crushed 
in  the  closing  of  its  portal — would  accept  of  consola- 
tion that  must  be  bought  by  forget  fulness? — No,  the 
love  which  survives  the  tomb  is  one  of  the  noblest 
attributes  of  the  soul.  If  it  has  its  woes,  it  has  lib^ 
wise  its  delights;  and  when  the  overwhelming  bunt 
of  grief  is  calmed  into  the  gentle  tear  of  recoliectioii 
— when  the  sudden  anguish  and  the  convulaive 
agony  over  the  present  ruins  of  all  that  we  roost 
loved  is  softenea  away  into  pensive  meditation  on 
all  that  it  was  in  the  days  of  its  loveliness — ^who 
would  root  out  such  a  sorrow  from  the  heart? 
Though  it  may  sometimes  throw  a  passing  cloud 
over  the  bright  hour  of  gayety,  or  spread  a  deeper 
sadness  over  the  hour  of  gloom ;  yet  who  would  ex- 
change it  even  for  the  song  of  pleasure  or  the  burst 
of  revelry?  No,  there  is  a  voice  from  the  tomb 
sweeter  than  song.  Tlicre  is  a  remembrance  of  the 
dead,  to  which  we  turn  even  from  the  charms  of  the 
living.  Oh,  the  gravel — the  grave! — It  buries  cvwy 
error — covers  every  defect — eztinguiahea  every  re- 
sen  tment  I  From  i ts  peaceful  bosom  spring  ikone  but 
fond  regrets  and  tender  recollections.  Who  can  look 
down  upon  the  grave  even  of  an  enemy  and  not  feel 
a  compunctious  throb,  that  he  should  ever  have  war- 
red with  the  poor  handful  of  earth  that  lies  molder- 
ing  before  him? 

But  the  grave  of  those  we  loved — what  a  place  for 
meditation !  There  it  is  that  we  call  up  in  long  re- 
view the  whole  history  of  virtue  and  gentlenessTand 
the  thousand  endearments  lavished  upon  us  almoil 
unheeded  in  the  daily  intercourse  or  intimacy :— 
there  it  is  that  we  dwell  upon  the  tenderness,  the 
solemn,  awful  tenderness  of  the  parting  scene.  The 
bed  of  death,  with  all  its  stifled  griefa— rits  noisrlfvi 
attendance — its  mute,  watchful  assiduitiea.  The  bft 
testimonies  of  expiring  love!  The  feeble,  fluttering. 
thrilling— oh!  how  thrilling I~pressure  of  the  baiia 
The  last  fond  look  of  the  glszme  eye,  turning  upoa 
us  even  from  the  threshold  of  existence.  The  faint, 
faltering  accents,  stniggling  in  death  to  give  one 
more  assurance  of  affection! 

Ay,  go  to  the  grave  of  buried  love,  and  meditite! 
There  settle  the  account  with  thy  conscience  for 
every  past  benefit  unrequited,  every  past  eadetr 
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oeDt  unregarded,  of  that  departed  being,  who  can  | 
lever — never — never  return  to  be  soothed  by  thy 
»ntritionl 

If  thou  art  a  child,  and  hast  ever  added  a  sorrow 
o  the  soul  or  a  furrow  to  the  silvered  brow  of  an 
lifectionate  parent — if  thou  art  a  husband,  and  hast 
;ver  caused  the  fond  bosom  that  ventured  its  whole 
lappiness  in  thy  arms,  to  doubt  one  moment  of  thy 
cindnees  or  thy  truth — if  thou  art  a  friend,  and  hast 
>ver  wronged  in  thought,  or  word,  or  deed,  the 
pint  that  generously  confided  in  thee — if  thou  art  a 
over,  and  hast  ever  given  one  unmerited  pang  to  that 
me  heart  which  now  lies  cold  and  still  beneath  thy 
ee^then  be  sure  that  every  unkind  look,  every  un- 
rracloua  word,  every  ungentle  action,  will  come 
h rouging  back  upon  thy  memory,  and  knocking 
lolefully  at  thy  soul — then  be  sure  that  thou  wilt 
ie  down  sorrowing  and  repentant  on  the  grave,  and 
itter  Uie  unheard  groan,  and  pour  the  unavailing 
ear — ^more  deep,  more  bitter,  because  unheard  and 
inavaillng. 

Then  weave  thy  chaplet  of  flowers,  and  strew  the 
K»uties  of  nature  about  thegnive;  console  thy  brok> 
m  spirit  if  thou  canst  with  tliese  tender,  yet  futile 
ributes  of  regret; — but  take  warning  by  tkie  bitter- 
less  of  this  thy  contrite  affliction  over  the  dead,  and 
icnceforth  be  more  faithful  and  affectionate  in  the 
liscliarge  of  thy  duties  to  the  living. 

In  writing  the  preceding  article,  it  was  not  in- 
ended  to  give  a  full  detail  of  the  funeral  customs 
4  the  BngUsh  peasantrv,  but  merely  to  furnish  a  few 
lints  and  quotations  illustrative  of  particular  rites, 
o  be  appended,  by  way  of  note,  to  another  paper, 
rhich  has  been  withheld.  The  article  swelled  in- 
ensibly  into  its  present  form,  and  this  is  mentioned 
lA  an  apology  for  so  brief  and  casual  a  notice  of 
liese  usages,  after  they  have  lieen  amply  and  learned- 
y  investigated  in  other  works. 

I  must  observe,  also,  that  I  am  well  awifre  that 
his  custom  of  adorning  graves  with  flowers  prevails 
n  other  countries  besides  England.  Indeed,  in  some 
t  is  much  more  general,  and  is  observed  even  by 
he  rich  and  fashionable;  but  it  is  then  apt  to  lose 
is  simplicity,  and  to  degenerate  into  affectatiou. 
iright,  in  his  travels  in  Lower  Hungary,  tells  of 
nonuments  in  marble,  and  recesses  formed  for  re- 
irement,  with  seats  placed  among  bowers  of  green- 
louse  plants;  and  that  the  graves  generally  are 
■overed  with  the  gayest  flowers  of  the  season.  He 
pives  a  casual  picture  of  final  piety,  which  I  can- 
not but  describe,  for  I  trust  it  is  as  useful  as  it  is 
lelif^btful  to  illustrate  the  amiable  virtues  of  the  sex. 
*  When  I  was  at  Berlin,"  says  he,  **I  followed  th6 
elebrated  IflSand  to  the  grave.  Mingled  with  some 
K>nip,  you  might  trace  much  real  feeling.  In  the 
aldst  of  the  ceremony,  my  attention  was  attracted 
»y  a  young  woman  who  stood  on  a  mound  of  earth, 
lewly  covered  with  turf,  which  she  anxiouslv  pro- 
pctea  from  the  feet  of  the  passing  crowd.  It  was 
lie  tomb  of  her  parent;  and  the  figure  of  this  affec- 
ionate  daughter  presented  a  monument  more  strik- 
Q^  than  the  most  costly  work  of  art." 

I  will  barely  add  an  instance  of  sepulchral  decora- 
ion  that  I  once  met  with  among  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland.  It  was  at  the  village  of  Qersau,  which 
tands  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  of  Luzerne,  at  the 
r>ot  of  Mount  Rigi.  It  was  once  the  capital  of  a 
•liniature  republic,  shut  up  lietween  the  Alps  and 
lio  lake,  and  accessible  on  the  land  side  onlv  by 
(X>t-paths.  The  whole  force  of  the  republic  did  not 
xceed  six  hundred  fighting  men ;  and  a  few  miles  of 
ircumference,  scooped  put,  us  it  were,  from  the 
lOaom  of  the  mountains*  comprised  its  territory. 
[*lie  village  of  Gersau  seemed  separated  from  the 
est  of  the  world,  and  retained  tlie  golden  simplicity 


of  a  pure  age.  It  had  a  small  church,  with  a  bury- 
ing-ground  adjoining.  At  the  heads  of  the  graves 
were  placed  crosses  of  wood  or  iron.  On  some  were 
afiSxed  miniatures,  rudely  executed,  but  evidently 
attempts  at  likenesses  of  the  deceased.  On  the 
crosses  were  hung  chaplets  of  flowera,  some  wit'her- 
ing,  othera  fresh,  as  if  occasionally  renewed.  I  paused 
with  interest  at  this  scene;  I  felt  tliat  I  was  at  the 
source  of  poetical  description,  for  tliese  were  the 
beautiful  but  unaffected  offerings  of  the  heart,  which 
poets  are  fain  to  record.  In  a  gayer  ^pd  more  pop- 
ulous place,  I  should  have  suspected  them  to  have 
l)een  suggested  by  factitious  sentiment,  derived  from' 
books;  but  the  good  people  of  Gersau  kaew  little  of 
books;  there  was  not  a  novel  nor  a  love  poem  in  the 
village;  and  I  question  whether  any  peasant  of  the 
place  dreamed,  while  he  was  twining  a  fresh  chaplet 
for  the  grave  of  his  mistress,'  that  he  was  fulfilling 
one  of  the  most  fanciful  rites  of  poetical  devotion, 
and  that  he  was  practically  a  poet 
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I>UBiKa  a  joumej  that  I  once  made  through  the  Nether- 
lands 1  had  arrived  one  eveninrat  the .  Pomme  dO'r,  the  prin- 
cipal Inn  of  a  small  Flemish  village.  It  was  after  the  hour  of 
the  table  d'hote,  so  that  I  was  obuged  to  make  a  solitary  sup- 

fit  from  the  relics  of  its  ampler  board .  The  %v  eather  was  chilly : 
was  seated  alone  In  one  end  of  a  great  gloomy  dining-room, 
and  my  repast  being  over,  1  had  the  prospect  Before  me  of  a 
Ions  dull  evening,  without  any  visible  means  of  enhvening 
it.  1  summoned  mme  host,  and  requested  something  to  reacT; 
he  brought  me  the  whole  literary  stock  of  his  household,  a 
Dutch  family  Bible,  an  almanac  in  the  same  language,  and  a 
number  of  old  Paris  newspapers.  As  I  sat  dosuig  over  one 
of  the  latter,  reading  old  news  and  stale  criticisms,  my  ear 
was  now  and  then  struck  with  burets  of  laughter  which  seem* 
ed  to  proceed  from  the  kitchen.  Every  one  that  has  traveled 
on  tlie  continent  must  know  how  favorite  a  reeon  the  kitchen 
of  a  countr>'  inn  is  to  the  middle  and  inferior  order  of  travelers; 
particularly  In  that  equivocal  kind  of  weather  when  a  fire  be- 
comes agreeable  toward  evening.  1  threw  aside  the  newspaper 
and  explored  my  way  to  the  kitchen,  to  take  a  peep  at  the 
group  that  appeared  to  be  so  merry.  It  was  composed  partly 
of  travelera  who  had  arrived  some  nours  before  iii  a  diligence, 
and  partly  of  the  usual  attendants  and  hangers-on  of  inn& 
They  were  seated  round  a  great  burnished  stove  that  might 
have  been  mistaken  for  an  altar,  at  which  they  were  worfimp- 
ing.  It  was  covered  with  various  kitchen  vessels  of  resplend- 
ent brightness;  among  which  steamed  and  hissed  a  huge 
copper  tea-kett  le.  A  large  lamp  threw  a  strong  mass  of  light 
upon  the  group,  bringing  out  many  odd  features  in  strong  re- 
lief. Its  yellow  roys  pan  ially  illumined  the  spacious  kitten, 
dying  duskily  away  into  remote  comers;  except  where  they 
settled  in  mellow  radiance  on  the  broad  side  of  a  flitch  of 
bacon,  or  were  reflected  back  from  wellscoured  utensils  that 
gleamed  from  the  midst  of  obscurity.  A  strapping  Flemish 
mss,  with  long  golden  pendants  in  ner  ears,  and  a  necklace 
with  a  golden  heart  suspended  to  It^  was  the  presiding  priest- 
ess of  th«  temple. 

Many  of  the  company  were  furnished  with  pipes,  and  moat 
of  them  u  ith  some  kind  of  evening  potation.  I  found  their 
mirth  was  occasioned  by  anecdotes  which  a  little  swarthy 
Frenchman,  with  a  dry  weazen  face  and  laige  whiskers,  was 
giving  of  his  love  adventures:  at  the  end  of  each  of  which 
there  was  one  of  those  bursts  of  honest  unceremonious  laugh- 
ter in  which  a  man  indulges  In  that  temple  of  true  Uberty,  aa 
iun. 

As  I  had  no  better  mode  of  getting  through  a  tedious  blus- 
tering evening,  I  took  my  seat  near  the  stove,  and  listened  to 
a  variety  of  travelers'  tales,  some  very  extravagant,  and 
most  very  dull.  All  of  them,  however,  have  faded  from  my 
ti-eacherous  memory  except  one,  which  I  will  endeavor  to  la- 
late.  T  fear,  however.  It  derived  Its  chief  zest  from  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  told,  and  the  peculiar  air  and  appearance  of 
the  narrator.  He  M-as  a  corpulent  old  Swiss,  who  had  the 
look  of  a  veteran  traveler.  He  was  dressed  in  a  tarnished 
green  traveling-Jacket,  with  a  broad  belt  round  his  waist,  and 
a  pair  of  overaln  with  buttons  from  the  hips  to  the  anklea. 
He  was  of  a  full  rubicund  countenance,  witn  a  double  chin, 
aquiline  now.  and  a  pleasant  twinkling  eye.  His  hair  was 
light  and  curled  from  under  an  old  green  velvet  traveling- 
cap,  stuck  on  one  side  of  his  head.  He  was  interrupted  mors 
than  once  by  the  arrival  of  guests  or  the  remarks  of  hia 
auditors:  and  paused  now  and  then  to  replenish  his  pipe;  at 
which  times  he  had  generally  a  roguish  leer  and  a  sly  Join 
for  the  buxom  kitchen  makl. 

I  wish  my  reader  oould  imagine  the  old  fellow  lolUDgkift 
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buso  arm-cbair.  one  arm  a-kimbo,  the  other  holding  a  curl- 
ottuy  twisted  tobaoco-pipe,  formed  of  n^nuine  6cume  de  mer. 
decorated  with  silver  criain  and  silken  taasel— liid  head  cocked 
on  one  side,  and  a  whimsical  cut  of  the  eye  occasionally,  as 
be  related  the  following  stoiy: 

A  traveler's  tale.* 

He  that  supper  for  is  dight, 

He  lyes  full  cold,  I  trow,  this  night  I 

Yestreen  to  chamber  I  him  led. 

This  night  Gray-steel  has  made  his  bed! 

Sir  Eobr,  Sir  Orahaxr,  and  Sib  QBAT-smi.. 

On  the  sumhit  of  ooe  of  the  heights  of  the  Oden- 
wald,  a  wild  and  romantic  tract  of  Upper  Genuauy, 
that  lies  not  far  from  the  cooflueace  of  the  Maiue 
and  the  Rhine,  there  stood,  many,  many  years  since, 
the  castle  of  the  Baron  von  Laudshort.  It  is  now 
quite  fallen  to  decay,  and  almost  buried  among 
beech  trees  and  dark  firs;  above  which,  however,  its 
old  watch-tower  may  still  be  seen  struggling,  like 
the  former  possessor  I  have  mentioned,  to  carry  a 
high  head,  and  look  down  upon  a  neighboring  coun- 
try. 

"The  Baron  was  a  dry  branch  of  the  great  family 
of  KatsKnellenbo.(;en,f  and  inherited  the  relics  of  the 
property  and  all  the  pride  of  his  ancestors.  Though 
the  warlike  disposition  of  his  predecessors  had  much 
impaired  the  family  possessions,  yet  the  Barun  still 
endeavored  to  keep  up  some  show  of  former  state. 
The  times  were  peaceable,  and  the  Qerman  nobles, 
in  general,  had  abandoned  their  inconvenient  old 
c:istles,  perched  like  eagles*  nests  among  the  moun- 
tains, and  had  built  more  convenient  residences  in 
the  valleys;  still  the  Baron  remained  proudly  drawn 
up  in  his  little  fortress,  cherishing  with  hereditary 
inveteracy  all  the  old  family  feuds:  so  that  he  was 
on  ill  terms  with  some  of  his  nearest  neighbors,  on 
account  of  disputes  that  had  happened  between  their 
great-great-gramlfathers. 

The  Baron  had  but  one  child,  a  daughter;  but 
Nature,  when  she  gnuits  but  one  child,  always  com- 
pensates by  making  it  a  prodigy;  and  so  it  was  with 
the  daughter  of  the  Baron.  AH  the  nurses,  gossips, 
and  country  cousins  assured  her  father  tlwt  she  ha(l 
not  her  equal  for  beauty  in  all  Germany;  and  who 
should  know  better  than  they?  She  had,  moreover, 
been  brought  up  with  great  care,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  two  maiden  aunts,  who  had  spent  some 
years  of  their  early  life  at  one  of  the  little  German 
courts,  and  were  skilled  in  all  the  branches  of  knowl- 
edge necessary  to  the  education  of  a  fine  lady. 
Under  their  instructions  she  became  a  miracle  of  ac- 
complishments. By  the  time  she  was  eighteen  she 
could  embroider  to  admiration,  and  had  worked 
whole  histories  of  the  saints  in  tapestry,  with  such 
strength  of  expression  in  their  countenances  that  they 
looked  like  so  many  souls  in  purgatory.  She  could 
read  without  great  difficulty,  and  had  spelled  her 
way  through  several  church  legends  and  almost  all 
the  chivalnc  wonders  of  the  Heldcnbuch.  She  had 
even  made  considerable  proficiency  in  writing,  could 
sign  her  own  name  without  missing  a  letter,  and  os 
legibly  that  her  aunts  could  read  it  without  spec- 
tacles. She  excelled  in  making  little  good-for-noth- 
ing lady-like knicknacks  of  all  Kinds;  was  versed  in 
the  most  abstruse  dancing  of  the  day;  played  a 
number  of  airs  on  the  harp  and  guitar;  and  knew 
all  the  tender  ballads  of  the  Minne-lieders  by  heart. 

Her  aunts,  too,  having  been  great  flirts  and  co- 
quettes in  their  younger  days,  were  admirably  calcu- 

•  The  eradite  reader,  well  versed  in  good-for-nothing  lore, 
will  perceive  that  the  above  Tale  must  have  been  suggested 
to  the  old  Swiss  by  a  little  French  anecdote,  of  a  ch^cumstance 
said  to  have  taken  place  at  Paris. 

t  i.  t.  Cat's  Elbow— the  name  of  a  family  of  those  parts, 
very  ^wwerful  In  former  times.  The  appellation,  we  are  told, 
was  given  in  compl'jnent  to  a  peerless  dame  of  the  family, 
Celebrated  for  a  flue  arm. 


lated  to  be  vigilant  guardians  and  strict  cxosqib  cf 
the  conduct  of  their  niece;  for  there  is  no  duenasM 
rigidly  prudent  and  inexorably  decorous  as  a  super- 
annuated coquette.  She  was  rarely  suffered  out  €( 
their  sight;  never  went  beyond  the  domains  of  ite 
castle  unless  well  attended  or  rather  well  watched; 
had  continual  lectures  read  to  her  about  strict  deco. 
rum  and  implicit  obedience;  and,  as  to  the  mexH- 
pah!  she  was  taught  to  hold  them  at  such  distaoee 
and  distrust  that,  unless  properly  authorized,  fife 
would  not  have  cast  a  glance  upon  the  handsomeU 
cavalier  in  the  world — no,  not  if  he  w^re  even  dji^ 
at  her  feet. 

The  good  effects  of  this  system  were  wonderfallr 
apparent.  The  young  lady  was  a  pattern  of  dodlitj 
and  correctness.*  While  others  were  wasting  their 
sweetness  in  the  glare  of  the  world  and  liable  to  be 
plucked  and  thrown  aside  by  every  hand,  she  was 
coyly  blooming  into  fresh  and  lovely  womanhood 
under  the  protection  of  those  immaculate  spinsSeow 
like  a  rose-bud  blushing  forth  among  guardtsB 
thorns.  Her  aunts  looked  npon  her  with  pride  and 
exultation,  and  vaunted  that  though  all  the  otbtr 
young  ladies  in  the  world  mii^ht  go  astray,  yet, 
thank  Heaven,  nothing  of  the  kind  could  happen  to 
the  heiress  of  Katzenellenbogen. 

But  however  scantily  the  Baron  von  Landshoit 
might  be  provided  with  children,  his  household  was 
by  no  means  a  small  one,  for  Providence  had  cs- 
riched  him  with  abundance  of  poor  relations.  Thej. 
one  and  all,  possessed  tlie  affectionate  dispositioa 
common  to  humble  relatives;  were  wonderfully  at- 
tached to  the  Baron,  and  took  every  possible  ooca- 
sion  to  come  in  swarms  and  en  liven' the  castle^  All 
family  festivals  were  commemorated  by  these  pxA 
people  at  the  Baron's  expense;  and  when  they  wen 
filled  with  good  cheer,  thcv  would  declare  that  there 
was  nothing  on  earth  so  delightful  as  these  family 
meetings,  these  jubilees  of  the  heart. 

The  Baron,  thougli  a  small  man,  had  a  largs  soul 
and  it  swelled  with  satisfaction  at  the  oonscioutae^ 
of  l)eing  the  greatest  man  in  tlie  little  world  aboct 
him.  He  loved  to  tell  Ion?  stories  about  the  sunk 
old  warriors  whose  portraits  looked  grimlv  dowa 
from  the  walls  around,  and  he  found  no  {i^tenen 
equal  to  those  who  fed  at  his  expenae.  He  was  mod 
given  to  the  marvelous,  and  a  firm  believer  in  afi 
those  supernatural  tales  with  which  every  moaniaiB 
and  valley  in  Germany  abounds.  The  faith  of  his 
guests  even  exceeded  his  own :  they  listened  to  even 
tale  of  wonder  with  open  eyes  and  moulh,  and  nem 
failed  to  be  astonish ea,  even  though  repeated  for  the 
hundredth  time.  Th  us  1  i  ved  the  Baron  von  Landshoil 
the  oracle  of  his  table,  the  absolute  monarch  of  hii 
little  territory,  and  happy,  above  all  things,  in  die 
persuasion  that  he  was  the  wisest  man  of  we  a|se 

At  the  time  of  which  my  story  treats  there  wis  a 
great  family-gathering  at  Uie  castle,  on  an  mffair  of 
the  utmost  importance: — it  was  to  receive  the  d» 
tined  bridegroom  of  the  Baron's  daughter.  A  nego- 
tiation had  been  carried  on  between  the  father  w 
an  old  nobleman  of  Bavaria,  to  unite  the  digniir  d 
their  houses  by  the  marriage  of  their  chtldreiL  ^le 
preliminaries  had  been  conducted  with  proper  pope- 
til  io.  The  young  people  were  betrothed  without  teeii^ 
each  other,  and  the  time  was  appointed  for  the  nl■^ 
riage  ceremony.  The  young  Count  Yon  Altenboif 
had  been  recalled  from  the  army  for  the  purpom.  aaa 
was  actually  on  his  way  to  the  Baron's  to  rccdve  kis 
bride.  Missives  had  even  been  received  from  hi* 
from  Wurtzburg,  where  he  was  accidentally  detained. 
mentioning  ihe  day  and  hour  when  he  might  bed' 
pected  to  arrive. 

The  castle  was  in  a  tumult  of  prepamtion  to  p^ 
him  a  suitable  welcome.     The  fair  bride  had  ~ 
decked  out  with  uncommon  care.     Hie  two 
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bad  miperintended  her  toilet  and  quarreled  the  whole 
morning  about  every  article  of  her  dress.  The 
young  lady  had  taken  advantage  of  their  contest  to 
follow  the  bent  of  her  own  taste;  and  fortunately  it 
was  a  good  one.  She  looked  as  lovely  as  youthful 
bridegroom  could  desire;  and  the  flutter  of  expecta- 
tion heightened  the  luster  of  her  charms. 

The  suffusions  that  noantled  her  face  and  neck,  the 
senUe  heaving  of  the  bosom,  the  eye  now  and  then 
fost  in  reverie,  all  betrayed  the  soft  tumult  that  was 
^ing  on  in  her  little  heart.  The  aunts  were  contin- 
ually hovering  around  her;  for  maiden  aunts  are  apt 
%o  take  great  mterest  in  affairs  of  this  nature :  they 
"were  giving  hc^  a  world  of  staid  counsel  how  to  de- 
port herself,  what  to  say,  and  in  what  manner  to  re- 
ceive the  expected  lover. 

The  Baron  was  no  less  busied  in  preparations.  He 
had,  in  truth,  nothing  exactly  to  do;  but  he  was 
naturally  a  fuming,  bustling  little  man,  and  could  not 
remain  passive  when  all  the  world  was  in  a  hurry. 
He  worried  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  castle,  with  an 
air  of  Infinite  anxiety;  he  continually  called  the  ser- 
vants from  their  work  to  exhort  them  to  be  diligent, 
and  buzzed  about  every  hall  and  chamber,  as  idly 
restless  and  importunate  as  a  blue-bottle  fly  of  a 
"warm  summer's  day. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  fatted  calf  had  been  killed; 
the  forests  had  rung  with  the  clamor  of  the  huntsmen ; 
the  kitchen  was  crowded  with  good  cheer;  the  cellars 
bad  yielded  up  whole  oceans  of  Rhein-wein  and 
Feme-wein,  and  even  the  great  Heldelburgb  tun  had 
been  laid  under  contribution.  Everything  was  ready 
to  receive  the  distinguished  guest  with  Saus  und 
Bnius  in  the  true  spirit  of  German  hospitality — ^but 
the  guest  delayed  to  make  his  appearance.  Hour 
rolled  after  hour.  The  sun  that  had  poured  his 
downward  ray ^^  upon  the  rich  forests  of  the  Oden- 
wald,  now  Just  gleamed  along  the  summits  of  the 
mountains.  The  Baron  mounted  the  highest  tower, 
and  strained  his  eyes  in  hopes  of  catclnng  a  distant 
sight  of  the  Count  and  his  attendants.  Once  he 
thought  he  beheld  them ;  the  sound  of  horns  came 
floating  from  the  valley,  prolonged  by  the  mountain 
echoes;  a  number  of  horsemen  were  seen  far  below 
slowly  advancing  along  the  road ;  but  when  they  had 
nearly  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  they  sud- 
denly struck  off  in  a  different  direction.  The  last 
ray  of  sunshine  departed — the  bats  began  to  flit  by 
in  the  twilight — the  road  grew  dimmer  and  dimmer 
to  the  view ;  and  nothing  appeared  stirring  in  it  but 
now  and  then  a  peasant  lagging  homeward  from 
his  labor. 

While  the  old  castle  of  Latidshort  was  in  this  state 
of  perplexity,  a  very  interesting  scene  was  transact- 
ing in  a  different  part  of  the  Odenwald. 

The  young  Count  Von  Altenburg  was  tranquilly 
pursuing  his  route  in  that  sober  jog-trot  way  in 
which  a  man  travels 'toward  matrimony  when  his 
friends  have  taken  all  the  trouble  and  uncertainty  of 
courtship  off  his  hands,  and  a  bride  is  waiting  for 
him  as  certainly  as  a  dinner,  at  the  end  of  his  journey. 
He  had  encountered  at  Wurtzburg  a  youthful  com- 
panion in  arms,  with  whom  he  had  seen  some  ser- 
vice on  the  frontiers:  Herman  Von  Starkenfaust,  one 
of  the  stoutest  hands  and  worthiest  hearts  of  Ger- 
man chivalry,  who  was  now  returning  from  the 
army.  His  father's  castle  was  not  far  distant  from 
the  old  fortress  of  Landshort,  although  a  hereditary 
feud  rendered  the  families  hostile  and  strangers  to 
each  other. 

In  the  warm-hearted  moment  of  recognition  the 
young  friends  related  all  their  past  adventures  and 
fortunes,  and  the  Count  gave  the  whole  history  of 
his  intended  nuptials  with  a  young  lady  whom  he 
had  never  seen,  but  of  whose  charms  he  had  received 
the  most  enrapturing  descriptions. 


As  the  route  of  the  friends  lay  in  the  same  direc- 
tion they  agreed  to  perform  the  rest  of  their  journey 
together;  and  that  they  might  do  it  more  leisurely, 
set  off  from  Wurtzburg  at  an  early  hour,  the  Count 
having  given  directions  for  his  retmue  to  follow  and 
overtake  him. 

They  beguiled  their  wayfaring  with  recollections 
of  their  military  scenes  and  adventures;  but  the 
Count  was  apt  to  be  a  little  tedious,  now  and  then, 
about  the  reputed  charms  of  his  bride  and  the  felicity 
that  awaited  him. 

In  this  way  they  had  entered  among  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Odenwald,  and  were  traversing  one  of 
its  most  lonely  and  thickly  wooded  passes.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  forests  of  Germany  have  al- 
ways been  as  much  infested  with  lobbers  as  its  castles 
by  specters;  and,  at  this  time,  the  former  were  par- 
ticularly numerous,  from  the  hordes  of  disbanded 
soldiers  wandering  about  the  country.  It  will  not 
appear  extraordinary,  therefore,  that  the  cavaliers 
were  attacked  by  a  gabg  of  these  stragglers,  in  the 
midst  of  the  forest.  They  defended  themselves  with 
bravery,  but  were  nearly  overpowered  when  the 
Count's  retinue  arrived  to  their  assistance.  At  sight 
of  them  the  robbers  fled,  but  not  until  the  Count  had 
received  a  mortal  wound.  He  was  slowly  and  care- 
fully conveyed  back  to  the  city  of  Wurtzburg,  and  a 
friar  summoned  from  a  neighboring  convent,  who 
was  famous  for  his  skill  in  administering  to  both 
soul  and  body.  But  half  of  his  skill  was  superflu- 
ous; the  moments  of  the  unfortunate  Count  were 
numbered. 

With  his  dying  breath  he  entreated  his  friend  to 
repair  instantly  to  the  castls  of  Landshort,  and  ex- 
pluin  the  fatal  cause  of  his  not  keeping  his  ap- 
pointment with  his  bride.  Though  not  the  most 
ardent  of  lovers,  he  was  one  of  the  most  punctilious 
of  men,  and  appeared  earnestly  solicitous  that  this 
mission  should  be  speedily  and  courteously  executed. 
"  Unless  this  is  done,"  said  he,  '*  I  shall  not  sleep 
quietly  in  my  gravel"  He  repeated  these  last  words 
with  peculiar  solemnity.  A  request,  at  a  moment  so 
impressive,  admitted  no  hesitation.  Starkenfaust 
endeavored  to  soothe  him  to  calmness;  promised 
faithfully  to  execute  his  wish,  and  gave  him  his  hand 
in  solemn  pledge.  The  dying  man  pressed  it  in  ac- 
knowledgment, but  soon  lapsed  into  delirium — 
raved  about  his  bride — his  engagements — his  plight- 
ed word ;  ordered  his  horse,  that  he  might  ride  to  the 
castle  of  Landshort,  and  expired  in  the  lancied  act  of 
vaulting  into  the  saddle. 

Starkenfaust  bestowed  a  sigh  and  a  soldier's  tear 
on  the  untimely  fate  of  his  comrade;  and  then  pon- 
dered on  the  awkward  mission  he  had  undertaken. 
His  heart  was  heavy,  and  his  head  perplexed;  for  he 
was  to  present  himself  an  unbidden  ^ueet  among 
hostile  people,  and  to  damp  their  festivity  with  tid- 
ings fatal  to  their  hopes.  Still  there  were  certain 
whisperings  of  curiosity  in  his  bosom  to  see  this  far- 
famed  beauty  of  Eatzenellenbogen,  so  cautiouslv 
shut  up  from  the  world;  for  he  was  a  passionate  ao» 
mirer  of  the  sex.  and  there  was  a  dash  of  eccentricity 
and  enterprise  in  his  character  that  made  him  fond 
of  all  singular  adventure. 

Previous  to  his  departure,  he  made  all  due  ar- 
rangements with  the  holy  fraternity  of  the  convent 
for  the  funeral  solemnities  of  his  friend,  who  was  to 
be  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Wurtzburg,  near  some 
of  his  illustrious  relatives;  and  the  mourning  retinue 
of  the  Count  took  charge  of  his  remains. 

It  is  now  high  time  that  we  should  return  to  the 
ancient  family  of  Katzenellenbogen,  who  were  im- 
patient for  their  guest,  and  still  more  for  their  din- 
ner; and  to  the  worthy  little  Baron,  whom  we  left 
airing  himself  on  the  watch-tower. 

Night  closed  in,  but  still  no  guest  arrived.     The 
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Baron  descended  from  the  tower  in  despair.  Tbe 
banquet,  wbicti  had  been  delayed  from  hour  to  hour, 
could  no  longer  be  postponed.  The  meats  .were  already 
overdone;  tbe  cook  in  an  agony;  and  the  whole 
household  bad  tbe  look  of  a  garri^n  that  bad  been 
reduced  by  famine.  The  Baron  was  obliged  reluc- 
tantly to  give  orders  for  the  feast  without  tbe  pres- 
ence of  tbe  guest.  All  were  seated  at  table,  and  Just 
on  the  point  of  ^'commencing,  when  tbe  sound  of  a 
horn  from  without  the  gate  gave  notice  of  the  ap- 
proach of  a  stranger.  Another  long  blast  filled  tbe 
old  courts  of  the  castle  with  its  echoes,  and  was 
answered  by  the  warder  from  the  walls.  Tbe  Baron 
hastened  to  receive  his  future  son-in-law. 

Tbe  drawbridge  had  been  let  down,  and  tlie 
utranger  was  before  tbe  gate.  He  was  a  tall  gallant 
cavalier,  mounted  on  a  black  steed.  His  counte- 
nance was  pale,  but  be  had  a  beaming,  romantic  eye, 
and  an  air  of  stately  melancholy.  Tiie  Baron  was  a 
little  mortified  that  he  should  have  come  in  this  sim- 
ple, solitary  style.  His  dignity  for  a  moment  was 
ruffed,  and  he  felt  disposed  to  consider  it  a  want  of 
proper  respect  for  the  important  occasion  and  tbe 
important  family  with  which  he  was  to  be  connect- 
ed. He  pacified  himself,  however,  with  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  must  have  been  youthful  impatience 
which  had  induced  him  thus  to  spur  on  soouer  thtin 
his  attendants. 

*'  I  am  sorry,"  said  the  stranger,  "  to  break  in  up- 
on you  thus  unseasonably — " 

Here  the  Baron  interrupted  him  with  a  world  of 
compliments  and  greetings;  for,  to  tell  tbe  truth,  he 

?rided  himself  upon  his  courtesy  and  his  eloquence, 
lie  stranger  attempted,  once  or  twice,  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  words,  but  in  vain ;  bo  he  bowed  his  head 
and  suffered  it  to  flow  on.  By  the  lime  tbe  Baron 
had  come  to  a  pause,  they  had  reached  tbe  inner 
court  of  tbe  castle ;  and  tbe  stranger  was  again  about 
to  speak,  when  be  was  once  more  interrupted  by  tbe 
appearance  of  the  female  part  of  the  family,  leading 
forth  tbe  shrinking  and  blushing  bride.  He  gazed 
on  her  for  a  moment  as  one  entranced;  it  seemed  as 
if  his  whole  soul  beamed  forth  in  the  gaze,  and  rested 
upon  that  lovely  form.  One  of  tbe  maiden  aunts 
whispered  somethlug  in  her  ear;  she  made  an  effort 
to  speak ;  her  moist  blue  eye  was  timidly  raised,  gave 
a  shy  glance  of  inquiry  on  the  stmnger,  and  was  cast 
again  to  tbe  ground.  Tbe  words  died  away;  but 
there  was  a  sweet  smile  plnying  about  her  lips,  and 
a  soft  dimpling  of  tbe  cheek,  that  showed  her  glance 
had  not  been  unsatisfactory.  It  was  impossible  for 
a  girl  of  tbe  fond  age  of  eigbter^n,  highly  predisposed 
for  love  and  matrimony,  not  to  be  pleased  with  so 
gallant  a  cavalier. 

Tbe  late  hour  at  which  the  guest  bad  arrived  left 
no  time  for  parley.  Tbe  Baron  was  peremptory,  and 
deferred  all  particular  conversation  until  the  morn- 
ing, and  led  the  way  to  the  untasted  Imnqiiet. 

It  was  served  up  in  the  great  hall  of  the  castle. 
Around  the  walls  hung  the  bard-favored  portraits  of 
the  heroes  of  the  bouse  of  EatzenellcDl)ogen.  and  tbe 
trophies  which  they  had  gained  in  the  field  and  in  the 
chase.  Hacked  croslets,  splintered  jousting  spears, 
and  tattered  banners  were  mingled  with  the  spoils  of 
sylvan  warfare:  the  jaws  of  the  wolf  and  the  tusks 
of  the  boar  grinned  horribly  among  cross-bows  and 
battle-axes,  and  a  huge  pair  of  antlers  branched  im- 
mediately over  tbe  bead  of  the  youthful  bridegroom. 

The  cavalier  took  but  little  notice  of  tbe  company 
or  the  entertainment.  He  scarcely  tasted  the  ban- 
qiiet,  but  seemed  absorl^ed  in  admirat  ion  of  his  bride. 
He  conversed  in  a  low  tone,  that  could  not  be  over- 
heard— for  the  language  of  love  is  never  loud;  but 
where  is  the  female  ear  so  dull  that  it  cannot  catch 
the  softest  whisper  of  the  lover?  There  was  a  min- 
gled tenderness  and  gravity  in  hfe  manner  that  ap- 


peared to  have  a  powerfol  effect  upon  Che  jooe 
lady.  Her  color  came  and  went  as  she  listened  wiiK 
deep  attention.  Ndw  and  then  she  made  some  htaek- 
ing  reply,  and  when  ids  eye  was  turned  away,  riae 
would  steal  a  sidelong  glance  at  his  romantic  ooiiBte> 
nance,  and  heave  a  gentle  sigh  of  tender  happiness 
It  was  evident  that  the  young  couple  were  completcty 
enamored.  The  aunts,  who  were  deeply  vened  in 
the  mysteries  of  the  heart,  declared  tiiat  they  bad 
fallen  in  love  with  each  other  at  first  sight. 

The  feast  went  on  merrily,  or  at  least  noiaily,  for 
the  guests  were  all  blessed  with  those  keen  appelilei 
that  attend  upon  light  purses  and  mountain  air.  TiM 
Baron  told  his  best  and  longest  stories,  and 
bad  he  told  them  so  well  or  with  such  great 
If  there  was  anything  marvelous,  his  auditors 
lost  in  astonishment;  and  if  anything  faoetious,  tbey 
were  sure  to  laugh  exactly  in  the  nghi  place^  The 
Baron,  it  is  true.  Tike  most  great  men,  was  too  digni- 
fied to  utter  any  Joke  but  a  dull  one:  it  was  always 
enforced,  however,  by  a  bumper  of  exceUenl  Hoo- 
heimer;  and  even  a  dull  joke,  at  one's  own  table, 
served  up  with  joUy  old  wine,  is  irresistible.  Many 
good  things  were  said  by  poorer  and  keener  wili^ 
that  would  not  bear  repeating,  except  on  similar  oc- 
casions; many  sly  speeches  whispered  in  ladies*  can; 
that  almost  convulsed  them  with  suppressed  laugbter; 
and  a  song  or  two  roared  out  by  a  poor  but  meny 
and  broad-faced  cousin  of  the  £iaion,  that  abaolntely 
made  the  maiden  aunts  hold  up  their  fans. 

Amid  all  this  revelry,  the  stranger  guest  ■kain- 
talned  a  most  singular  and  unseasonable  giavity. 
His  countenance  assumed  a  deeper  cast  of  dejectioa 
as  tlie  evening  advanced,  and,  stranse  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, even  tbe  Baron's  jokes  seemed  only  to  render 
him  the  more  melancholy.  At  times  he  was  lost  ia 
thought,  and  at  times  there  was  a  perturbed  aad 
restless  wandering  of  the  eye  that  b^poke  a  miod 
but  ill  at  ease.  His  conversation  with  the  bride  be- 
came more  and  more  earnest  and  mysterious.  Low- 
ering clouds  began  to  steal  over  tbe  fair  serenity  of 
her  brow,  and  tremors  to  run  through  ber  tender 
frame. 

All  this  could  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  obmpeny. 
Their  gayety  was  chilled  by  the  unaccountable  gl«v« 
of  the  bridegroom;  their  spirits  were  infected;  whis- 
pers and  glances  were  interchanged,  accompanioi  by 
shrugs  and  dubious  shakes  of  the  head.  The  trmg 
and  tbe  laugh  grew  less  and  less  frequent;  there  were 
dreary  pauses  in  the  conversation,  which  were  at 
length  succeeded  by  wild  tales  and  supernatural  lesf- 
ends.  One  dismal  story  produced  another  still  mora 
dismal,  and  the  Baron  nearly  frightened  some  of  the 
ladies  into  hysterics  with  the  history  of  the  po\^ 
horseman  that  carried  away  the  fair  Leonora— a  dread- 
ful butinie  history,  which  has  since  lieen  put  into  ex- 
cellent verse,  and  is  read  and  bejieved  bv  all  the  world. 

The  bridegroom  listened  to  this  tale*  with  profoood 
attention.  He  kept  his  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the 
Baron,  and  as  the  story  drew  to  a  close,  began  grad- 
ual ly  to  rise  from  his  seat,  growing  taller  and  taller, 
until,  in  the  Baron's  entranced  eye,  he  seemed  almost 
to  tower  into  a  giant.  The  moment  the  tale  was  fc 
ished,  he  heaved  a  deep  slab  and  took  a  solemn  (ue- 
well  of  the  company.  They  were  all  amaxemeai 
The  Baron  was  perfectly  thunderstruck. 

"What!  going  to  leave  the  castle  at  mfdni^? 
why,  everything  was  prepared  for  bis  reception,  a 
cbaml)er  was  ready  for  him  if  he  wished  to  retire  " 

The  stranger  shook  bis  bead  moumfuilv  and  oirv- 
terionsly:  "I  must  lay  my  head  in  a  different  dtto 
ber  to-night!" 

Tliere  was  something  in  this  reply  and  the  fww 
in  which  it  was  uttered  that  made  the  Bamn*s  heart 
misgive  him;  but  be  rallied  his  forces,  and  repeated 
his  hospitable  eutreatiea.     The  stimnicer  shook  hii 
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bead  silently  but  positively  at  every  offer;  and  wav- 1 
iDg  his  farewell  to  the  oompany,  stalked  slowly  out 
of  the  hall.     The  maiden  aunts  were  absolutely  pet- 
rifled'^the  bride  hung  her  head,  and  a  tear  stole  to  her 
eye. 

The  Baron  followed  the  stranger  to  the  great  court , 
of  the  castle,  where  the  black  charger  stood  pawing 
the  earth,  and  snorting  with  impatience.  When  they 
had  reached  the  portal,  whose  deep  archway  was 
dimly  lighted  by  a  cresset,  the  stranger  paused,  and 
addressed  the  fEaron  in  a  hollow  tone  of  voice  which 
the  vaulted  roof  rendered  still  more  sepulchral. 
"Now  that  we  are  alone,"  said  he,  "I  will  impart 
to  you  the  reason  of  my  goinff.  I  have  a  solemn  and 
indispensable  engagement — 

'*  Why,"  said  the  Baron,  ''cannot  you  send  some 
one  in  your  place?" 

**  It  admits  of  no  substitute — I  must  attend  it  in  per- 
son— I  must  away  to  Wurtzburg  cathedral—" 

"Ay,"  said  the  Bairon,  plucking  up  spirit,  "but 
not  until  to-morrow — to-morrow  you  snail  take  your 
bride  there." 

"Nol  no!"  replied  the  stranger,  with  ten-fold  so- 
lemnity, "my  engagement  is  with  no  bride — the 
worms!  the  worms  expect  me!  lam  a  dead  man — 
I  have  been  slain  by  robbers — my  body  lies  at  Wurtz- 
burg— ^at  midnight  I  am  to  be  buried — the  grave  is 
waiting  for  me — I  must  keep  my  appointment!" 

He  sprang  on  his  black  charger,  dashed  over  the 
drawbridge,  and  the  clattering  of  his  horse's  hoofs 
was  lost  in  the  whistling  of  the  ni^ht-blast. 

The  Baron  returned  to  the  hall  lu  the  utmost  con- 
sternation, and  related  what  had  passed.  Two  ladies 
fainted  outright;  others  sickened  at  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing banqueted  with  a  specter.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
some  that  this  might  be  the  wild  huntsman  famous 
in  German  legend.  Some  talked  of  mountain  sprites, 
of  wood-demons,  and  of  other  supernatural  beings, 
with  which  the  good  people  of  Germany  have  been  so 
grievously  harassed  since  time  immemorial.  One  of 
the  poor  relations  ventured  to  suggest  that  it  might 
be  some  sportive  evasion  of  the  young  cavalier,  and 
that  the  very  gloominess  of  the  caprice  seemed  to 
siccord  with  so  melancholv  a  personage.  This,  how- 
ever, drew  on  him  ihe  indignation  of  the  whole  com- 
pany, and  especially  of  the  Baron,  who  looked  upon 
.  him  as  little  better  than  an  infidel ;  so  that  he  was 
fain  to  abjure  his  heresy  as  speedily  as  possible,  and 
come  into  the  faith  of  the  true  believers. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  doubts  enter- 
tained, they  were  completely  put  to  an  end  by  the 
arrival,  next  day,  of  regular  missives,  confirming  the 
intelligence  of  the  young  Count's  murder  and  his  in- 
terment at  Wurtzburg  cathedral. 

The  dismav  at  the  castle  may  well  be  imagined. 
The  Baron  shut  himself  up  in  his  chamber.  The 
^lests  who  had  come  to  rejoice  with  him  could  not 
think  of  abandoning  Igm  in  his  distress.  They  wan- 
dered about  the  courts,  or  collected  in  groups  in  the 
ball,  shaking  their  bends  and  shrugging  their  shoul- 
ders, at  the  troubles  of  so  good  a  man ;  and  sat  lonf]:er 
than  ever  at  table,  and  ate  and  drank  more  stouily 
than  ever,  by  way  of  keep  up  their  spirits.  But  the 
situation  of  the  widowed  bride  was  the  most  pitiable. 
To  have  lost  a  husband  before  she  had  even  em- 
liraced  him— and  such  a  husband!  if  the  very  specter 
could  be  so  gracious  and  noble,  what  must  have  been 
the  living  man?  She  filled  the  house  with  lamenta- 
tions. 

On  the  night  of  the  second  day  of  her  widowhood, 
ffhe  had  retired  to  her  chamber,  accompanied  by  one 
of  her  aunts,  who  insisted  on  sleeping  with  her.  The 
annt,  who  was  one  of  tho  best  tellers  of  ghost  stories 
in  ail  Germany,  had  just  been  recounting  one  of  her 
longest,  and  had  fallen  asleep  in  the  very  midst  of  it. 
The  chamber  was  remote,  and  overlooked  a  small 


garden.  The  niece  lay  pensively  eazing  at  the  beams 
of  the  rising  moon,  as  they  trembled  on  the  leaves  of 
an  aspen  tree  before  the  lattice.  The  castle  clock 
had  just  told  midnight,  when  a  soft  strain  of  music 
stole  up  from  the  garden.  She  rose  hastily  from  her 
bed,  and  stepped  lightly  to  the  window  A  tall 
figure  stood  among  the  shadows  of  the  trees.  As  it 
raised  its  head,  a  beam  of  moonlight  fell  upon  the 
countenance.  Heaven  and  earth  !  she  beheld  the 
Specter  Bridegroom!  A  loud  shriek  at  that  moment 
burst  upon  her  ear,  and  her  aunt,  who  had  been  awak- 
ened by  the  music,  and  had  followed  her  silently  to 
the  window,  fell  Into  her  arms.  When  she  looked 
again  the  specter  had  disappeared. 

Of  the  two  females,  the  aunt  now  required  the 
most  soothing,  for  she  was  perfectly  beside  herself 
with  terror.  As  to  the  young  lady,  there  was  some- 
thing, even  in  the  specter  of  her  lover,  that  seemed 
endearing.  There  was  still  the  semblance  of  manly 
beauty;  and  though  the  shadow  of  a  man  is  but  little 
calculated  to  satisfy  the  affections  of  a  love-sick  girl, 
yet,  where  the  substance  is  not  to  be  had,  even  that 
IS  consoling.  The  aunt  declared  she  would  never 
sleep  in  that  chamber  again;  the  niece,  for  once,  was 
refractory,  and  ^declared  as  strongly  that  she  would 
sleep  in  no  other  in  the  castle:  the  consequence  was 
that  she  had  to.  sleep  in  it  alone ;  but  she  drew  a 
promise  from  her  aunt  not  to  relate  the  story  of  the 
specter,  lest  she  should  be  denied  the  only  melan- 
choly pleasure  left  her  on  earth — that  of  inhabiting 
the  chaml)er  over  which  the  guardian  shade  of  her 
lover  kept  its  nightly  vijdls. 

How  long  the  good  old  lady  would  have  observed 
this  promise  is  uncertain,  for  she  dearly  loved  to  talk 
of  the  marvelous,  and  there  is  a  triumph  in  being  the 
first  to  tell  a  frightful  story;  it  is,  however,  still 
quoted  in  the  neighborhood  as  a  memorable  in- 
stance of  female  secresy  that  she  kept  it  to  herself 
for  a  whole  week;  when  she  was  suodenly  absolved 
from  all  further  restraint,  by  intelligence  brought  to 
the  brenkfast-table  one  morning  that  the  young  lady 
was  not  to  be  found.  Her  room  was  empty — the  bed 
had  not  been  slept  in — the  window  was  open — and 
the  bird  had  flown! 

The  astonishment  and  concern  with  which  the  In- 
tel ligence  was  received  can  only  be  imagined  by  those 
who  have  witnessed  the  agitation  whidi  the  mishaps 
of  a  great  man  cause  among  his  friends.  Even  tne 
poor  relations  paused  for  a  moment  from  the  inde- 
fatigable labors  of  the  trencher;  when  the  aunt,  who 
had  at  first  been  struck  speechless,  wrung  her  hands 
and  shrieked  out,  "The  goblin!  the  goblin!  she's 
carried  away  by  the  goblin !" 

In  a  few  words  she  related  the  fearful  scenes  of  the 
garden,  and  concluded  that  the  specter  must  have 
carried  off  his  bride.  Two  of  the  domestics  corrob- 
orated the  opinion,  for  they  had  heard  the  clattering 
of  a  horse's  hoofs  down  the  mountain  about  mid- 
night, and  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  specter  on 
his  black  charger,  bearing  her  away  to  Ae  tomb.  All 
present  were  struck  with  the  direful  probability;  for 
events  of  the  kind  are  extremely  common  in  Ger- 
many, as  many  well- authenticated  histories  bear 
witness. 

What  a  lamentable  situation  was  that  of  the  poor 
Baron!  What  a  heart-rending  dilemma  for  a  fond 
father,  and  a  member  of  the  great  family  of  Eatzen- 
cllenbogenl  His  only  daughter  had  either  been 
wrapped  away  to  the  ^ve,  or  he  was  to  have  some 
wood-demon  for  a  son-in-law,  and,  perchance,  a  troop 
of  goblin  grandchildren.  As  usual,  he  was  com- 
pletely bewildered,  and  all  the  castle  in  an  uproar. 
The  men  were  ordered  to  take  horse,  and  scour  every 
road  and  path  and  glen  of  the  Odenwald.  The 
Baron  himself  had  just  drawn  on  his  jack-boots, 
girded  on  his  sword,  and  was  about  to  mount  his 
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Bteed  to  sdllj  forth  on  the  doubtful  quest,  when  he 
was  brought  to  a  pause  by  a  new  apparition.  A  lady 
*was  seen  approaching  the  castle,  mounted  on  a  pal- 
frey attended  by  a  cavalier  on  horseback.  She  gal- 
loped up  to  the  gate,  sprang  from  her  horse,  and 
falling  at  the  Baron's  feet  embraced  his  knees.  It 
was  his  lost  daughter  and  her  companion — the  Spec-' 
ter  Bridegroom  I  The  Baron  was  astounded.  He 
looked  at  his  daughter,  then  at  the  Specter,  and 
almost  doubted  the  evidence  of  his  senses.  The  lat- 
ter, too,  was  wonderfully  improved  in  his  appear- 
ance, since  his  visit  to  the  world  of  spirits.  His 
dress  was  splendid,  and  set  off  a  noble  figure  of 
manly  .symmetry.  He  was  no  longer  pale  and  mel-. 
ancholy.  His  fine  countenance  was  fiushed  with  the 
glow  of  youth,  and  joy  rioted  in  his  large  duJk  eye. 

The  mystery  was  soon  cleared  up.  The  cavalier 
(for  in  truth,  as  you  must  have  known  all  the  while, 
he  was  no  goblin)  announced  himself  as  Sir  Herman 
Von  Starkenfaust.  He  related  his  adventure  with 
the  young  Count.  He  told  how  he  had  hastened  to 
the  castle  to  deliver  the  unwelcome  tidings,  but  that 
the  eloquence  of  the  Baron  had  interrupted  him  in 
every  attempt  to  tell  his  tale.  How  the  sight  of  the 
bride  had  completely  captivated  him.  and  that  to  pass 
a  few  hours  near  her  he  had  tacitly  suffered  the  mis- 
'take  to  continue.  How  he  had  beetf  sorely  perplexed 
in  what  way  to  make  a  decent  retreat,  until  the 
Baron's  goblin  stories  had  suggested  his  eccentric 
exit.  How,  fearing  the  feudal  hostility  of  the  family, 
he  had  repeated  his  visits  by  stealth — had  haunted 
the  garden  beneath  the  young  lady's  window — had 
wooed — had  won — had  borne  away  in  triumph — and, 
in  a  word,  had  wedded  the  fair. 

Under  any  other  circumstances,  the  Baron  would 
have  been  inflexible,  for  he  was  tenacious  of  paternal 
authority,  and  devoutly  obstinate  in  all  family  feuds; 
but  he  loved  his  daughter;  he  Iiad  lamented  her  as 
lost;  he  rejoiced  to  find  her  still  alive;  and,  though 
her  husband  was  of  a  hostile  house,  yet,  thank 
Heaven,  he  was  not  a  goblin.  There  was  something. 
It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  did  not  exactly  accord 
with  his  notions  of  strict  veracity,  in  the  joke  the 
knight  had  paased  upon  him  of  his  being  a  dead 
man;  but  several  old  friends  present,  who  had  served 
in  the  wars,  assured  him  that  every  stratagem  was 
excusable  in  love,  and  that  the  cavalier  wtis  entitled 
to  especial  privilege,  having  lately  served  as  a 
trooper. 

Mutters,  therefore,  were  happily  arranged.  The 
Baron  pardoned  the  young  couple  on  the  spot.  The 
revels  at  the  castle  were  resumed.  The  poor  rela- 
tions overwhelmed  this  new  member  of  tlie  family 
with  loving  kindness;  he  was  so  gallant,  so  gener- 
ous, and  so  lich.  The  aunts,  it  is  true,  were  some- 
what scandalized  that  their  sj'stem  of  strict  seclusion 
and  passive  obedience  should  be  so  badly  exemplified, 
but  attributed  it  all  to  their  negligence  in  not  having 
the  windows  grated.  One  of  them  was  particularly 
mortified  at  having  her  marvelous  story  marred,  and 
that  the  only  spect«r  she  had  ever  seen  should  turn 
out  a  counterfeit;  but  the  niece  seemed  perfectly 
happy  at  having  found  him  substantial  nesh  and 
blood — and  so  the  story  ends. 
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When  I  behold,  with  deep  astonishment. 
To  famous  Westminster  now  there  reeorto. 
Living  in  braase  or  stony  monument, 
The  princess  and  the  worthies  of  aU  sorte; 
Doe  not  I  see  reformde  nobilitie. 
Without  contempt,  or  pride,  or  ontentatlon. 
And  looke  uoon  offenfleless  majeatv. 
Naked  of  pomp  or  earthly  dominanon? 


And  how  a  play-crame  of  a  painted  stone 
Contwits  the  quiet  n6w  and  silent  aprites, 
Whome  all  the  world  which  late  they  stood 
Could  not  content  nor  ouench  their  appettteik 
Life  is  a  frost  of  cold  f elidtie. 
And  death  the  thaw  of  all  our  vanitie. 

CKriiMer&'M  Epigram^  by  T.  Bw«  UQflL 

On  one  of  those  sober  and  rather  melancholy  days 
in  the  latter  pdrt  of  autumn,  when  the  shadows  of 
morning  and  evening  almost  mingle  together,  and 
throw  a  gloom  over  tne  decline  of  the  year,  I  passed 
several  hours  in  rambling  about  Westminster  Abbey. 
There  was  something  congenial  to  the  season  in  the 
mournful  magnificence  of  the  old  pile;  and  as  I 
passed  its  threshold,  it  seemed  like  stepping  back 
into  the  regions  of  antiquity,  and  losing  myaetf 
among  the  shades  of  former  ages. 

I  entered  from  the  inner  court  of  Westminster 
school,  through  a  long,  low,  vaulted  passage,  that 
had  an  almost  subten-anean  look,  being  dimly  lighted 
in  one  part  by  circular  perforations  in  the  massive 
walls.  Throuj^h  this  dark  avenue  I  had  a  distant 
view  of  the  cloisters,  with  the  figure  of  an  old  verger, 
in  his  black  gown,  moving  along  their  shadowy 
vaults,  and  > seeming  like  a  specter  from  one  of  the 
neighboring  tombs. 

The  approach  to  the  abbey  through  these  gloomy 
monastic  remains  prepares  the  mind  for  its  sdeina 
contemplation.  The  cloister  still  retains  soniethiiig 
of  the  quiet  and  seclusion  of  former  days.  The  gray 
walls  are  discolored  by  damps,  and  crumbling  with 
age;  a  coat  of  hoary  moss  has  gatliercd  over  the  in- 
scriptions of  the  mural  monuments,  and  obscured  the 
death's  heads  and  other  funeral  emblemsw  Tbe 
sharp  touches  of  the  chisel  are  gone  from  the  rich 
tracery  of  the  arches;  tlie  roses  which  adorned  the 
key -stones  have  lost  their  leafy  beauty;  even'thiag 
bears  marks  of  the  gradual  dilapidations  oc  time, 
which  yet  has  something  touching  and  pleasing  ia 
its  very  decay. 

The  sun  was  pouring  down  a  yellow  autumnal  lay 
into  the  square  of  the  cloisters:  beaming  upon  a 
scanty  plot  of  grass  in  the  center,  and  lighting  up  an 
angle  of  the  vaulted  passage  with  a  Idndoidoi^ 
splendor.  From  between  the  arcades,  the  eye  glanced 
up  to  a  bit  of  blue  sky  or  a  passing  cloud ;  and  befaekl 
the  sun-gilt  pinnacles  of  the  abbey  towering  into  the 
azure  heaven. 

As  I  paced  the  cloisters,  sometimes  cootemplatiog 
this  mingled  picture  of  glory  and  decay,  anrf,soine- 
times  eudeavoring  to  decipher  the  inscriptions^  on  tbt 
tombstones,  which  formed  the  pavement  beneath  my 
feet,  my  eyes  were  attracted  to  three  figures,  rodely 
carved  in  relief,  but  nearly  worn  away  by  tlie  foot- 
steps of  many  generations.  The^  were  the  efiOgiesol 
three  of  the  early  abbots;  the  epitaphs  were  entirrly 
effaced;  the  names  alone  remained,  having  no  doabt 
been  renewed  in  later  times.  (Yitalis.  Abbas.  1088, 
and  Qislebertus  Crispinus.  AblMis.  1114,  and  Laurea- 
tins.  Abbas.  1176.>  I  remained  some  little  irhSi; 
musing  over  these  casual  relics  of  antiquity,  th» 
left  like  wrecks  upon  this  distant  shore  oi  time,  tell- 
ing no  tale  but  that  such  things  had  been  and  lad 
perished ;  teaching  no  moral  but  the  fntiUty  of  tM 
pride  which  hopes  still  to  exact  homage  in  its  asben 
and  to  live  in  an  inscription.  A  little  longer,  sad 
even  these  faint  records  will  be  obliterated,  and  the 
monument  will  cease  to  be  a  memorial.  While  I  vn 
yet  looking  down  upon  the  gravestones,  I  was  roiasd 
by  the  sound  of  the  abbey  clock,  reverberating  fnm 
buttress  to  buttre.ss,  and  echoing  among  tiwcl6i«tti& 
It  is  almost  startling  to  liear  thia  warning  of  departed 
time  sounding  among  the  tombs,  and  telling  the  lapM 
of  the  hour,  which,  like  a  billow,  has  rolled  us  on- 
ward toward  the  grave. 

J  ]>ur$ued  my  walk  to  an  arched  door  opening  H 
the  interior  of  the  abbey.    On  entering  hoe.  thi 
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magnitude  of  the  building  breaks  fully  upon  the 
miod,  contrasted  with  the  vaults  of  the  cloistera. 
The  eye  gazes  Tvith  wonder  at  clustered  columns  of 
gigantic  dimensions,  witli  arches  springing  from  them 
to  such  an  amazing  height;  and  men  wandering  about 
their  bases,  shrunk  into  insignificance  in  comparison 
with  his  own  handiwork.  The  spaciousness  and 
l^loom  of  this  vast  edifice  produce  a  profound  and 
mysterious  awe.  We  step  cautiously  and  softly  about, 
as  if  fearful  of  disturbing  the  hallowed  silence  of  the 
tomb;  while  every  footfall  whispers  along  the  walls, 
and  clatters  among  the  sepulchers,  making  us  more 
sensible  of  the  quiet  we  have  interrupted. 

It  seems  as  if  the  awful  nature  of  Uie  place  presses 
down  upon  the  soul,  and  hushes  the  beholder  into 
noiseless  reverence.  We  feel  that  we  are  surrounded 
by  the  congregated  bones  of  the  great  men  of  past 
times,  who  have  filled  history  with  their  deeds  and 
the  earth  with  their  renown.  And  yet  it  almost  pro- 
vokes a  smile  at  the  vanity  of  human  ambition,  to 
see  liow  they  are  crowded  together  and  Jostled  iu  the 
dust;  what  parsimony  is  observed  in  doling  out  a 
scanty  nook— a  gloomy  comer — a  little  portion  of 
earth,  to  those  whom,  when  alive,  kingdoms  could 
not  satisfy:  and  how  many  shapes,  and  forms,  and 
artifices  are  devised  to  catch  the  casinil  notice  of  the 
passenger,  and  s^ive  from  forgetfulncss,  for  a  few 
short  years,  a  name  which  once  aspired  to  occupy 
ages  of  the  world's  thought  and  admiration. 

I  passed  some  time  iu  Poet's  Corner,  which  occu- 
pies an  end  of  one  of  the  transepts  or  cross  aisles  of 
the  abbey.  The  monuments  are  generally  simple ;  for 
the  lives  of  literary  men  afford  no  striking  themes  for 
the  sculptor.  Shakespeare  and  Addison  have  statues 
erected  to  their  memories;  but  the  greater  part  have 
busts,  medallions,  and  sometimes  m3re  inscriptions. 
Notwithstanding  the  simplicity  of  these  memorials, 
I  have  always  observed  that  the  visitors  to  the  abbey 
remain  longest  about  them.  A  kinder  and  fonder 
feeling  takes  the  place  of  that  cold  curiosity  or  vague 
admiration  with  which  they  gaze  on  the  splendid 
monuments  of  the  great  and  the  heroic.  They  lin- 
ger about  these  as  about  the  tombs  of  friends  and 
companions;  for  indeed  there  is  something  of  com- 
panionship between  the  author  and  the  reader. 
Other  men  are  known  to  posterity  only  through  the 
medium  of  history,  which  is  continually  growing 
faint  and  obscure;  but  the  intercourse  between  the 
author  and  his  fellow-men  is  ever  new,  active,  and 
immediate.  He  has  lived  for  them  more  than  for 
himself;  he  has  sacrificed  surrounding  enjoyments, 
and  shut  himself  up  from  the  delights  of  social  life, 
tli:it  be  might  the  more  intimately  commune  with  dis- 
tant minds  and  distant  ages.  Well  may  the  world 
clierish  his  renown ;  for  it  has  been  purchased,  not 
by  deeds  of  violence  and  blood,  but  by  Uie  diligent 
dispensation  of  pleasure.  Well  may  posterity  be 
•rrateful  to  his  memory;  for  he  has  left  it  an  inheri' 
tance,  not  of  empty  names  and  sounding  actions,  but 
whole  treasures  of  wisdom,  bright  gems  of  thought, 
sind  goklpn  veins  of  langiiage. 

From  Poet's  Comer  I  continued  my  stroll  toward 
that  part  of  the  abbey  which  contains  the  sepulchers 
of  the  kings.  I  wandered  among  what  once  were 
chapels,  but  which  are  now  occupied  by  the  tombs 
and  monuments  of  the  great.  At  every  turn  I  met 
with  some  illustrious  name,  or  the  cognizance  of  some 
powerful  house  renowned  in  history.  As  the  eye 
darts  into  these  dusky  chambers  of  death,  it  catches 
gtimpees  of  quaint  effigies :  some  kneeling  in  niche6,as 
if  in  devotion;  others  stretched  upon  the  tombs,  with 
hands  piously  pressed  together;  wnrriors  in  armor, 
AS  if  reposing  after  battle;  prelates,  with  crosiers  and 
miters;  and  nobles  in  robes  and  coronets,  lying  as  it 
were  in  state.  In  glanci  n g  over  th  is  scene,  so  strangely 
populous,  yet  where  every  form  is  so  still  and  silent. 


I  it  seems  almost  as  if  we  were  treading  a  mansion  of 
that  fabled  city,  where  every  being  had  been  sud- 
denly transmuted  into  stone. 

I  paused  to  contemplate  a  tomb  on  which  lay  the 
^fA%^  of  a  knight  in  complete  armor.  A  large  buck- 
ler was  on  one  arm ;  the  hands  were  pressed  together 
in  supplication  upon  the  breast;  the  face  was  ahnost 
covered  by  the  morion ;  the  legs  were  crossed  in  token 
of  the  warrior's  having  been  engaged  in  the  holy  war. 
It  was  the  tomb  of  a  crusader;  of  one  of  those  mili« 
taiT  enthusiasts  who  so  stran^ly  mingled  religion 
and  romance,  and  whose  exploits  form  the  connect-^ 
ing  link  between  fact  and  fiction — between  the  his- 
tory and  the  fairy  talcw  There  is  something  extremely 
picturesque  in  the  tombs  of  these  adventureis,  deco- 
rated as  they  are  with  rude  armorial  bearings  an4^ 
Gothic  sculpture.  They  comport  with  the  antiquated 
chapels  in  which  they  are  |^enerally  found ;  and  In 
considering  them,  the  imagination  is  apt  to  kindle 
with  the  legendary  associations,  the  romantic  fic- 
tions, the  chivalrous  pon^pand  pageantry  which  poe- 
trv  has  spread  over  the  wara  for  the  Sepulcher  of 
Christ.  They  are  the  relics  of  times  utterly  gone  by ; 
of  beings  passed  from  recollection ;  of  customs  and 
mannera  with  which  ours  have  no  affinity.  They  are 
like  objects  from  some  strange  and  distant  land,  of 
which  we  have  no  certain  knowledge,  and  about 
which  all  our  conceptions  are  vague  and  visionary. 
There  is  something  extremely  solemn  and  awful 
in  those  effigies  on  Gothic  tombs,  extended  as  if  in 
the  sleep  of  death,  or  in  the  supplication  of  the  dying 
hour.  They  have  an  effect  infinitely  more  impres- 
sive on  my  feelings  than  the  fanciful  attitudes,  the 
over-wrought  conceits,  and  allegorical  groups  which 
abound  on  modem  monuments.  I  have  been  struck, 
also,  with  the  superiority  of  many  of  the  old  sepul- 
chral inscriptions.  There  was  a  noble  way,  in  for- 
mer times,  of  saying  things  simply,  and  yet  saying 
them  proudly;  and  I  do  not  know  an  epitaph  that 
breathes  a  loftier  consciousness  of  family  worth  and 
honorable  lineage  than  one  which  affirms  of  a  noble 
house,  that  "  all  the  brothers  were  brave,  and  idl  the 
sisters  virtuous." 

In  the  opposite  transept  to  Poet's  Comer  stands 
a  monument  which  is  among  the  most  renowned 
achievements  of  modem  art;  but  which,  to  me,appear8 
horrible  rather  tUhn  sublime.  It  is  the  tomb  of  Mrs. 
Nightingale,  by  Roubillac.  The  bottom  of  the  monu* 
ment  is  represented  as  throwing  open  its  marble 
doors,  and  a  sheeted  skeleton  is  starting  forth.  The 
shroud  is  falling  from  his  flethless  frame  as  he 
launches  his  dart  at  his  victim.  She  is  sinking  into 
her  affrighted  husband's  arms,  who  strives  with  vain 
and  frantic  effort  to  avert  the  blow.  The  whole  is 
executed  with  terrible  truth  and  spirit;  we  almost 
fancy  we  hear  the  gibbering  veil  of  triumph,  burat- 
ing  irom  the  distended  Jaws  of  the  specter.  But  why 
should  we  thus  seek  to  clothe  death  with  unneces- 
sary terrors,  and  to  spread  horrors  around  the  tomb 
of  those  we  love?  The  grave  should  b?  surrounded 
by  everything  that  might  inspire  tenderness  and  ven- 
eration for  the  dead ;  or  that  might  win  the  living  to 
virtue.  It  is  the  place,  not  of  disgust  and  dismay, 
but  of  sorrow  and  meditation. 

While  wandering  about  these  gloomy  vaults  and 
silent  aisles,  studying  the  records  of  the  dead,  the 
sound  of  busy  existence  from  without  occasionallpr 
reaches  the  ear: — the  rumbling  of  the  passing  equi- 
page; the  murmur  of  the  multitude;  or  perhaps  the 
fight  laugh  of  pleasure.  The  contrast  is  striking 
with  the  deathlike  repose  around ;  and  it  has  a  strange 
effect  upon  the  feelmgs,  thus  to  hear  the  surges  of 
active  life  hurrying  along  and  beating  against  the 
very  walls  of  the  sepulcher. 

I  continued  in  this  way  to  move  from  tomb  to 
tomb,  and  from  chapel  to  chapel.     The  day  wa9 
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gratioally  wearing  away ;  the  distant  trend  of  loiterers 
alK/Ut  tUe  abbey  grew  less  and  less  fi'equent;  the 
sweetr-tous^uud  bell  was  summoning  to  evening  pray- 
ers; and  I  saw  at  a  distance  the  choristers,  iu  their 
white  surplices,  crossing  tiie  aisle  aud  entering  the 
dioir.  1  stood  before  the  entrance  to  Henry  the 
Seventh's  chapel.  A  flight  of  steps  leads  up  to  it, 
tlirough  a  deep  and  gloomy,  but  magnificent  arch. 
Great  gates  of  brass,  richly  and  delicately  wrought, 
turn  heavily  upon  their  hinges,  ns  if  proudly  reluc- 
taut  to  adniit  the  feet  of  common  mortals  into  this 
meet  gorgeous  of  sepulchers. 

On  entering,  the  eye  is  astonished  by  the  pomp  of 
architecture  and  the  elaborate  beauty  of  sculptured 
detail.  The  very  walls  arc  wrought  into  universal 
ornament,  incrusted  with  tracery,  aud  scooped  into 
niches,  crowded  with  the  statues  of  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs. Btone  seems  by  the  cunning  labor  of  the  chisel 
to  have  been  robbed  of  its  weight  aud  density,  sus- 
pended aloft  as  if  by  magic,  and  the  fretted  roof 
achieved  with  the  wf)nderful  minuteness  and  airy  se- 
curity of  a  cobweb. 

Along  the  sides  of  the  chapel  are  the  lofty  stalls  of 
the  Knights  of  the  Bath,  richly  carved  of  oak,  though 
with  tlie  grotesque  decorations  of  Gothic  architecture. 
On  the  pinnacles  of  the  stalls  are  affixed  the  helmets 
and  crests  of  tlie  knights,  with  their  scarfs  and 
swords;  find  above  them  are  suspended  their  ban- 
ners, emblazoned  with  armorial  l^arings.  and  con- 
trastimr  the  splendor  of  gold  and  purple  and  crimson, 
with  tne  cold  gray  fretwork  of  the  roof.  In  the 
midst  of  this  grand  mausoleum  stands  the  sepulchcr 
of  its  founder — his  efflgy,  with  that  of  his  queen,  ex- 
tended on  a  sumptuous  tomb,  and  the  whole  sur- 
rounded by  a  superbly  wrought  brazen  railing. 

There  is  a  sad  dreariness  in  this  magnificence;  this 
strange  mixture  of  tombs  and  tropliics;  these  em- 
^blems  of  living  and  aspiring  ambition,  close  beside 
mementos  which  show  the  dust  and  oblivion  in  which 
all  must  sooner  or  later  terminate.  Notli  ing  impresses 
tlie  mind  with  a  deeper  feeling  of  loneliness  than  to 
tread  the  silent  and  deserted  scene  of  former  throng 
and  pageant.  On  looking  around  on  the  vacant 
atallsof  the  knights  and  their  esquires,  and  on  the 
rows  of  dusty  but  gorgeous  banners  that  were  once 
borne  before  them,  my  imagination  conjured  up  the 
scene  when  this  hall  was  brigbt  wfth  the  valor  and 
beauty  of  the  land;  flittering  with  the  splendor  of 
Jeweled  rank  and  military  array ;  alive  with  the  tread 
of  many  feet  and  the  hum  of  an  admiring  multitude. 
All  had  passed  awsy;  the  silence  of  death  had  settled 
again  upon  the  place,  interrupted  only  by  the  casual 
chirping  of  biras,  which  haa  found  their  way  into 
the  ciiapcl  and  built  their  nests  among  its  friezes  and 
pendants — sure  signs  of  solitariness  and  desertion. 
When  I  read  the  names  inscribed  on  the  banners, 
they  were  those  of  men  scattered  far  and  wide  about 
tiio  world ;  some  tossing  upon  distant  seas ;  some  un- 
der arms  in  distant  lands;  some  mingling  in  the  busy 
intrigues  of  courts  and  cabinets;  all  seeking  to  de- 
serve one  more  distinction  in  this  mansion  of  shadowy 
honors — the  melancholy  reward  of  a  monument. 

Two  small  aisles  on  each  side  of  this  chapel  pre- 
sent a  touching  instance  of  the  equality  of  the  grave, 
which  brings  down  the  oppressor  to  a  level  with  the 
oppressed,  and  mingles  the  dust  of  the  bitterest  ene- 
mies together.  In  one  is  the  scpulcher  of  the  haugh- 
ty Elisabeth;  in  the  other  is  that  of  her  victim,  the 
lovely  and  unfortunate  Mary.  Not  an  hour  in  the 
day  but  some  ejaculation  of  pity  is  uttered  over  the 
fate  of  the  latter,  mingled  with  indignation  at  her 
oppreseor.  The  walls  of  Elizabeth's  sepulcher  con- 
tinually echo  with  the  sights  of  sympathy  heaved  at 
the  grave  of  her  rival. 

A  peculiar  melancholv  reigns  over  the  aisle  where 
M flry  lies  buried.     The  light  struggles  dimly  through 


windows  darkened  by  dust.  The  grcater  part  of  fh^ 
place  is  in  deep  shadow,  and  the  walls  are  stMoad 
aud  tinted  by  time  and  weather.  A  marble  figure  of 
Mary  is  stretched  upon  the  tomb,  round  whi^  is  an 
iron  railing,  much  corroded,  bearing  her  national 
emblem — the  thistle.  I  was  weary  with  wanderii^ 
and  sat  down  to  rest  myself  by  the  monument,  revolv- 
ing in  my  mind  the  chequered  and  disastrous  stoxy 
of  poor  Mary. 

The  sound  of  casual  footsteps  had  ceased  from  the 
abbey.  I  could  only  hear,  now  and  then,  the  disUat 
voice  of  the  priest  repeating  the  evening  service,  aad 
the  faint  responses  of  the  choir;  these  paused  for  a 
time,  and  all  was  hushed.  The  stillness,  the  deser- 
tion aud  ol>scurity  that  were  gradually  prevailing 
around,  gave  a  deeper  and  more  solemn  interest  to 
the  place. 

For  In  the  sUent  grare  no  conrerBatioiL, 
No  ^yf ul  tread  of  friends,  no  votoe  of  lovera. 
No  careful  father's  counsel— aottung's  heard. 
For  nothing  Is,  but  all  oblivion. 
Dust,  and  an  endless  darkness. 

Btiddenly  the  notes  of  the  deep-laboring  oigws 
burst  upon  the  ear.  falling  with  doubled  aad  re- 
doubled intensity,  and  rolling,  as  it  were,  huge  bil- 
lows of  sound.  How  well  do  their  volume  aad 
grandeur  accord  with  this  might3r  building!  With 
what  pomp  do  they  swell  through  its  vast  vaults,  and 
breathe  their  awful  harmony  through  these  caves  of 
death,  and  make  the  silent  sepulcher  vocal! — And 
now  they  rise  in  triumphant  acclamation,  heaving 
higher  and  higher  their  accordant  notes,  aiid  piling 
sound  on  sound. — And  nt>w  they  pause,  and  the  soft 
voices  of  the  choir  break  out  into  sweet  guab^ef 
melodies;  they  soar  aloft,  and  warble  along  the  roof. 
and  seem  to  play  about  these  loft^  vaults  like  the 
pure  airs  of  heaven.  Again  the  pealing  organ  heaves 
its  thrilling  thunders,  compressing  air  into  music, 
and  rolling  it  forth  upon  the  soul.  What  loog 
drawn  cadences!  What  solemn  sweeping  concords? 
It  grows  more  and  more  dense  and  powerful —it  fills 
the  vast  pile,  and  seems  to  jar  the  very  walla — the 
ear  is  stunned — ^the  senses  are  overwhelmed.  And 
now  it  is  winding  up  in  full  jubilee — it  is  rising  from 
the  earth  to  heaven — the  very  »)ul  seems  rapt  away. 
and  floated  upward  on  tliis  swelling  tide  of  barreiKiy. 

I  sat  for  some  time  lost  in  that  kind  of  revoic 
which  a  strain  of  music  is  apt  sometimes  to  inspire: 
the  shadows  of  evening  were  gradually  tbickeninjr 
around  me;  the  monuments  began  to  cast  deeper  and 
deeper  ^oom ;  and  the  distant  clock  again  gaTe 
token  of  the  slowly  waning  day. 

I  arose,  and  prepared  to  leave  the  abbey.  As  I 
descended  the  flight  of  steps  which  lead  into  the  body 
of  the  building,  my  eye  was  caught  by  the  shrine  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  I  ascended  the  small 
staircase  that  conducts  to  it,  to  take  from  thence  s 
general  survey  of  this  wilderness  of  tombs.  The  s»hriiK 
is  elevated  upon  a  kind  of  platform,  and  close  aroawl 
it  are  the  sepulchers  of  various  kings  and  queens 
From  this  eminence  the  eye  looks  down  between  pil 
lars  and  funeral  trophies  to  the  chapels  and  cham- 
bers below,  crowded  with  tombs;  where  warriors, 
prelates,  courtiers,  and  statesmen  lie  molderint:  is 
*' their  beds  of  darkness."  Close  by  me  stood  tbe 
great  chair  of  coronation,  rudely  carved  of  oak.  is 
the  barbarous  taste  of  a  remote  and  Gothic  a^.  IV 
scene  seemed  almost  as  if  contrived,  with  theatrical 
artifice,  to  produce  an  effect  upon  the  beholds.  Herv 
was  a  type  of  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  human 
pomp  and  power;  here  it  was  literally  but  a  ^ep 
from  the  throne  to  the  sepulcher.  Would  not  ooe 
think  that  these  incongruous  mementos  had  bees 
gathered  toother  as  a  lesson  to  living  grefttne9S?-'lo 
show  it.  even  in  the  moment  of  its  proudest  fxaits- 
tion,  the  neglect  and  dishonor  to  which  it  most  stom 
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asrive?  how  soon  that  crown  which  encircles  its  hrow 
must  paes  away;  and  it  must  lie  down  in  the  dust 
and  diegraces  of  Uie  tomb,  and  l)e  trampled  upon  by 
the  feet  of  the  meanest  of  the  multitude?  For,Btrange 
to  tell,  even  tlie  grave  is  hcie  no  longer  a  sanctuary. 
There  is  a  sbocKing  levity  in  some  natures,  which 
l«ads  them  to  sport  with  awful  and  hallowed  things; 
ajid  there  are  base  minds,  which  delight  to  revenge 
OQ  the  illustrious  dead  the  abject  homage  and  grov- 
eling servility  which  they  pay  to  the  living.  The 
coffin  of  Edward  the  Confessor  has  been  broken  open, 
and  his  remains  despoiled  of  their  funeral  ornaments; 
the  scepter  lias  been  stolen  from  the  hand  of  the  im- 
perious Elizabeth,  and  the  effigy  of  Henrv  the  Fifth 
lies  headless.  Not  a  royal  monument  but  bears  senile 
proof  how  false  and  fugitive  is  the  homage  of  man- 
kind. Some  are  plundered ;  some  mutilated ;  some 
eovered  with  rilMudy  aad  insult — all  more  or  less  out- 
rap:ed  and  dishonored! 

The  last  beams  of  day  were  now  faintly  streaming 
through  the  painted- windows  in  the  high  vaults  above 
me;  the  lower  parts  of  the  abbey  were  already 
vrapped  in  the  obscurity  of  twilight.  The  chapels 
and  aisles  grew  darker  and  darker.  The  efflgies  of 
the  kings  nided  into  shadows;  the  marble  figures  of 
the  monuments  assumed  strange  shaped  in  the  uncer- 
t4iin  light;  the  evening  breeze  crept  through  the  aisles 
like  the  cold  breath  of  the  grave;  and  even  the  dis- 
tant footfall  of  a  verger,  traversing  the  Poet's  Cor- 
ner, had  something  strange  and  dreary  in  its  sound. 
I  slowly  retraced  my  morning's  walk,  and  as  I  passed 
out  at  the  portal  of  the  cloisters,  the  door,  closing 
with  a  jarring  noise  liehind  me,  filled  the  whole 
buildin?  with  echoes. 

I  endeavored  to  form  some  arrangement  in  my 
mind  of  the  objects  I  had  been  contemplating,  but 
found  they  were  already  falling  into  indistinctness 
and  contusion.  Names,  inscriptions,  trophies,  had 
all  become  confounded  i'*  my  recollection,  though  I 
had  scarcely  taken  my  foot  from  off  the  threshold. 
"What,  thought  I,  is  this  vast  assemblage  of  scpul- 
cshers  hut  a  treasury  of  humiliation;  a  huge  pile  of 
reiterated  homilies  on  the  emptiness  of  renown  and 
the  certainty  of  oblivion?  It  is,  indeed,  the  empire 
of  Death;  liis  great  shadowy  palace;  where  he  sits  in 
state,  mocking  at  the  relics  of  human  glory,  and 
spreGtding  dust  and  forgetful ness  on  the  monuments 
of  princes.  How  idle  "a  boast,  after  all.  is  the  im- 
mortality of  a  name!  Time  is  ever  silently  turning 
over  his'  pages ;  wo  are  too  much  engrossed  by  the 
story  of  the  present  to  tliink  of  the  characters  and 
anecdotes  that  gave  interest  to  the  past;  and  each 
age  is  a  volume  thrown  aside  to  be  speedily  forgot- 
ten. The  idol  of  to-day  pushes  the  hero  of  yesterday 
out  of  our  recollection,  and  will  in  turn  be  supplanted 
by  his  .successor  of  to-morrow.  '*Our  fathers,"  says 
Sir  Thomas  Brown,  **  find  their  graves  in  our  short 
memories,  and  s,ndly  tell  us  how  we  may  be  buried 
in  our  survivors.*'  History  fades  into  fable;  fact 
becomes  clouded  with  doubt  and  controversy;  the  in- 
scription molders  from  the  tablet;  the  statue  falls 
from  the -pedestal.  Columns,  arches,  pyramids, 
what  arc  nicy  but  heaps  of  sand — and  their  epitaphs 
but  characters  written  in  the  dust?  What  is  the  se- 
curity of  the  tomb  or  the  perpetuity  of  an  embalm- 
ment? The  remains  of  Alexander  the  Great  have 
been  scattered  to  the  wind,  and  liis  empty  sarcopha- 
gus is  now  the  mere  curiosity  of  a  museum.  **The 
Egyptian  mummies,  which  Cambysos  or  time  had 
spared,  avarice  now  consnmeth:  Mizraim  cures 
wounds,  and  Pharaoh  is  sold  for  balsams."* 

What  then  is  to  insure  this  pile,  which  now  towers 
above  me.  from  sharing  the  fate  of  mightier  mauso- 
leams?    The  time  must  come  when  its  gilded  vaults, 
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which  now  spring  so  loftily,  shall  lie  in  rubbish  be- 
neath the  feet ;  when,  instead  of  the  sound  of  melo- 
dy and  praise,  the  wind  Uiall  whistle  through  the 
broken  arches,  and  thQ  owl  hoot  from  the  shattered 
tower — when  the  garish  sunbeam  shall  break  into 
these  gloomy  mansions  of  death;  ^nd  the  iv}'  twine 
round  the  fallen  column ;  and  the  tox-slove  hang  its 
blossoms  al>out  the  nameless  urn,  as  if  in  mockery  of 
the  dead.  Thus  man  passes  away ;  his  name  perishes 
from  record  and  recollection;  his  history  is  as  a  tale 
that  is  told,  and  his  very  monument  becomes  a  ruin. 


STR  ATFOED-ON- A  VON . 


Thou  soft  flowing  Avon,  by  thy  silver  stream 

Of  thin^  more  tban  mortal  sweet  Shakespeare  would  dream; 

The  fanes  by  moonlight  dance  round  his  green  bed. 

For  hallowed  the  tun  is  which  pillowed  ms  head. 


To  a  homeless  man,  who  has  no  spot  on  this  wide 
world  which  he  can  truly  call  his  own,  there  is  a  mo- 
mentary feeling  of  something  like  independence  ^nd 
territorial  consequence  when,  after  a  weary  day's 
travel,  he  kicks  off  his  boots,  thrusts  his  feet  into 
slippers,  und  stretches  himself  before  an  inn  fire.  Let 
the  world  without  go  as  it  may;  let  kingdoms  rise 
and  fall,  so  long  as  he  has  the  wherewithal  to  pay 
his  bill,  he  is,  for  the  time  bein^,  the  very  monarch 
of  all  he  Qurveys.  The  armchair  is  his  throne,  the 
poker  his  scepter,  and  the  little  parlor  of  some  twelve 
feet  square  his  undisputed  empire.  It  is  a  morsel  of 
certainty,  snatched  from  the  midst  of  the  uncertain- 
ties of  life ;  it  is  a  sunny  moment  gleaming  out  kindly 
on  a  cloudy  day;  and  he  who  has  advanced  some  way  ' 
on  the  pilgrimage  of  existence  knows  the  importance 
of  husbanding  even  morsels  and  moments  of  enjoy- 
ment. *' Shall  I  not  take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn?'* 
thought  I,  as  I  gave  the  fire  a  stir,  lolled  back  in  my  ' 
elbow-chair,  ana  cast  a  complacent  look  about  the 
little  parlor  of  the  Red  Horse,  at  Stratford-on-Avon. 

The  words  of  sweet  Shakespeare  were  just  passing 
through  my  mind  as  the  clock  struck  midnight  from 
the  tower  of  the  church  in  which  he  lies  buried. 
There  was  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door,  and  a  pretty 
chambermaid,  putting  in  her  smiling  face,  inquired, 
with  a  hesitating  air,  whether  I  had  rung.  I  under- 
stood it  as  a  modest  hint  that  it  was  time  to  retire. 
My  dream  of  absolute  dominion  was  at  an  end;  so 
abdicating  my  throne,  like  a  prudent  potentate,  to 
avoid  being  deposed,  and  putting  the  Stratford  Guide 
Book  under  my  arm,  as  a  pillow  companion,  I  went 
to  bed,  and  dreamed  all  night  of  Shakespeare,  and 
Jubilee,  and  David  Garrick* 

The  next  morning  was  one  of  those  quickening 
mornings  which  we  sometimes  have  in  early  spring; 
for  it  was  about  the  middle  of  March.  The  chills  of 
a  long  winter  hacjl  suddenly  given  way;  the  north 
wind  had  spent  its  last  gasp;  and  a  mild  air  came 
steaUng  from  the  west,  breathing  the  breath  of  life 
into  nature,  and  wooing  every  bud  and  flower  to 
burst  forth  into  fragrance  and  beauty. 

I  had  come  to  Stratford  on  a  poetical  pilgrimage. 
My  first  visit  was  to  the  house  where  Shakespeare 
was  born,  and  where,  according  to  tradition,  he  was 
brought  up  to  his  father's  craft  of  wool  combing.  It 
is  a  small,  mean  looking  edifice  of  wood  and  plaster, 
a  true  nestling-plnce  of  genius,  which  seems  to  delight 
in  hatching  its  offspring  in  by-comers.  The  walls  of 
its  squalid  chambers  are  covered  with  names  and  in- 
scriptions in  every  language,  by  pilgrims  of  all 
nations,  ranks  and  conditions,  from  the  prince  to  the 
peasant;  and  present  a  simple  but  striking  instance 
of  the  spontaneous  and  universal  homage  of  mankind 
to  the  great  poet  of  nature. 
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The  house  is  shown  by  a  garrulous  old  Iad3%  in  a 
frosty  red  face,  ligiited  up  by  a  cold  blue  anxious 
eye,  aud  garnished  with  urtiticial  locks  of  flaxen  hair, 
curling  from  under  an  exceedingly  dirty  cap.  Hbe 
Wiis  peculiarly  assiduous  in  exhibiting  the  relics  wilh 
wiiich  this,  like  all  other  celebrated  shrines,  abounds. 
'i'iiere  was  the  shattered  stock  of  the  very  matclUock, 
will)  which  Shakespeare  shot  the  deer,  on  his  poach' 
ing  exploits.  There,  too,  was  his  tobacco-box;  which 
proves  that  he  was  a  rival  smoker  of  Sir  Walter  lia- 
lolgh;  tiie  sword  also  with  which  he  played  Hamlet; 
and  the  identical  lantern  with  which  Friar  Laurence 
discovered  Romeo  and  Juliet  at  the  Tomb!  There 
was  an  ample  supply  also  of  Shakespeare's  mulberry 
tree,  which  seems  to  have  as  extraordinary  powers  of 
self-multiplication  as  the  wood  of  the  true  cross,  of 
which  there  is  enough  extant  to  build  a  ship  of  the 
line. 

The  most  favorite  object  of  curiosity,  however,  is 
Shakespeare's  chair.  It  stands  in  the  chimiiey-nook 
of  a  small  gloomy  chambjr,  just  behiid  what  was 
his  father's  shop.  Here  he  may  many  a  time  have 
sat  when  a  boy,  watching  the  slowly  revolving  spit, 
with  all  the  longing  of  an  urchin;  or  of  an  evening, 
listening  to  the  crones  and  gossips  of  Stratford,  deal- 
ing forth  churchyard  tales  and  legendary  anecdotes 
of  the  troublesome  times  of  England.  In  this  chair 
it  is  the  custom  of  every  one  who  visits  tlie  house  to 
sit:  whether  this  be  done  wifeh  the  hope  of  imbibing 
any  of  the  inspiration  of  the  bard,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
say;  I  merely  mention  the  fact;  and  mine  hostess 
privately  assured  me  that,  though  built  of  solid  oak, 
such  was  the  fervent  zeal  of  devotees,  that  the  chair 
had  to  be  new  bottomed  at  least  once  iii  three  years. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  also,  in  the  history  of  this  ex- 
traordinary chair,  that  it  partakes  something  of  the 
volatile  nature  of  the  Santa  Oasa  of  Loretto  or  the 
flyiu'^  chair  of  the  Arabian  enchanter;  for  though 
sold  some  few  years  since  to  a  northern  princess,  yet 
strange  to  tell,  it  has  found  its  way  back  again  to  the 
old  chimney-corner. 

I  am  always  of  easy  faith  in  .such  matters,  and  am 
very  willing  to  be  deceived,  where  the  deceit  is  pleas- 
ant and  costs  nothing.  I  am  therefore  a  ready  bo 
liever  in  relics,  legends,  and  local  anecdotes  of  gob- 
lins and  great  men;  and  would  advise  all  travelers 
who  travel  for  their  gratification  to  do  the  same. 
What  is  it  to  us  whether  these  st<)ries  be  true  or  false 
so  long  as  we  can  persuade  ourselves  into  the  belief 
of  them  and  enjoy  all  the  charm  of  the  reality?  There 
IS  nothing  like  resolute  good-humored  credulty  in 
these  matters;  and  on  this  occasion  I  went  even  so 
far  as  willingly  to  believe  the  claims  of  mine  liostess 
to  a  lineal  descent  from  the  poet,  when,  unluckily 
for  my  faith,  she  put  into  my  hands  a  play  of  her 
own  composition,  which  set  all  belief  in  her  consan- 
guinity at  defiance. 

From  the  birth-place  of  Shakespeare  a  few  paces 
brought  me  to  his  grave.  He  lies  buried  in  the  chan- 
cel of  the  parish  church,  a  large  and  venerable  pile, 
moldering  with  age,  but  richly  ornamented.  It  stands 
on  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  on  an  embowered  point, 
and  sepjfrated  by  adjoin  ing  gardens  from  the  suburbs 
of  the  town.  Its  situation  is  quiet  and  retired :  the 
river  runs  murmuring  at  the  foot  of  the  churchyard, 
and  the  elms  which  grow  upon  its  banks  droop  their 
branches  into  its  clear  bosom.  An  avenue  of  limes, 
the  boughs  of  which  are  curiously  interlaced,  so  as 
to  form  in  summer  an  arched  way  of  foliage,  leads 
up  from  the  gate  of  the  yard  to  the  church  porch. 
The  graves  are  overgrown  with  grass;  the  gray  tomb- 
stones, some  of  them  nearly  sunk  into  the  earth,  are 
half  covered  with  mof^s.  which  has  likewise  tint«d 
the  reverend  old  building.  Small  birds  have  built 
their  nest«  among  the  cornices  and  fissures  of  the 
walls,  and  keep  up  a  continual  flutter  and  chirping; 


I  and  rooks  are  sailing  and  cawing  about  its  lofty  gnf 
spire. 

In  the  course  of  my  rambles  I  met  with  thepijr- 
heailed  sexton,  and  accompanied  him  home  to  pk 
the  key  of  the  church.  He  had  lived  in  Stratfon, 
man  and  boy,  for  eighty  years,  and  seemed  still  to 
consider  himself  a  vigorous  man,  with  the  trivial 
exception  that  he  had  nearly  lost  the  use  of  his  1^ 
for  a  few  years  past.  His  dwelling  was  a  cottage, 
looking  out  upon  the  Avon  and  its  borderini^  ineid- 
ows ;  and  was  a  picture  of  that  neatness,  order,  aad 
comfort  which  pervade  the  humblest  dwellings  id 
this  country.  A  low  whitewashed  rodtn,  with  a  stoM 
floor  carefully  scrubbed,  served  for  parlor,  kitcbo, 
and  hall.  Rows  of  pewter  and  earthen  dishes  giit* 
tered  alons  the  dresser.  On  an  old  oaken  table,  well 
rubbed  and  polished,  lay  the  family  Bible  and  pnycr 
book,  and  the  drawer  contained  tne  family  Ubniy, 
composed  of  about  half  a  score  of  well-thumbed  vol- 
umes. An  ancient  clock,  that  important  article  of 
cottage  furniture,  ticked  on  the  opposite  side  of  tbe 
room,  with  a  bright  warming-pan  hanging  on  one 
side  of  it,  and  the  pld  man's  horn-handled  Snndij 
cane  on  the  other.  The  fireplace,  as  usual  was  wide 
and  deep  enough  to  admit  a  gossip  knot  within  ill 
jambs.  In  One  corner  sat  the  old  man's  jpnd- 
daughter  sewing,  a  pretty  blue-eyed  girl,  and  id  the 
opposite  corner  was  a  superannuated  crony,  whoa 
he  addressed  by  the  name  of  John  Ange,  and  who  I 
found  had  been  his  companion  from  childhood.  They 
had  played  together  in  infancy;  they  had  worked  to^ 
gether  in  manhood:  they  were  now  lotieriog  about 
and  gossiping  away  the  evening  of  life ;  and  in  a  abort 
time  they  will  probablv  be  buried  together  in  the 
neighboring  churchyard.  It  is  not  often  that  we  see 
two  streams  of  existence  running  thus  evenly  and 
tranquilly  side  by  side ;  it  is  only  in  such  quiet  *'  boeoia 
scenes"  of  life  that  they  are  to  be  met  with. 

I  had  hoped  to  gather  some  traditionary  anecdolei 
of  the  bard  from  these  ancient  chronideis;  but  they 
had  uothinff  new  to  impart.  The  lon^  interval  dur- 
ing which  ohakespeare's  writings  lay  in  comparative 
neglect  has  spreacf  its  shadow  over  history;  and  it  is 
his  good  or  evil  lot  that  scarcely  anything  remains  to 
his  biographers  but  a  scanty  handful  of  conjectoni. 

The  sexton  and  his  companion  had  been  employed 
as  carpenters,  on  the  preparations  for  the  celebrated 
Stratford  jubilee,  and  they  remembered  Garrick,  the 
prime  mover  of  the  f^te,  who  superintended  the  ar- 
rangements, and  who,  according  to  the  sexton,  m 
"a  short  punch  man,  very  lively  and  busthoc." 
John  Ange  had  assisted  also  in  cutthig  down  Sbak^ 
speare's  mulberry  tree,  of  which  he  had  a  morsel  ia 
his  pocket  for  sale;  no  doubt  a  sovereign  qoickener 
of  literary  conception. 

I  was  grieved  to  hear  these  two  worthy  wigto 
speak  very  aubiously  of  the  eloquent  dame  who 
shows  the  Shakespeare  house.  John  Ange  shook  hii 
bead  when  I  mentioned  her  valuable  and  inexhausti* 
ble  collection  of  relics,  particularly  her  remajng  rf 
the  mulberry  tree;  and  the  old  sexton  even  expieend 
a  doubt  as  to  Shakespeare  having  been  bom  in  her 
house.  I  soon  discovered  that  he  lookdl  upon  hff 
mansion  with  an  evil  eye,  as  a  rival  to  the  poet'i 
tomb;  the  latter  having  comparatively  but  few  vi*- 
itors.  Thus  it  is  that  historians  differ  at  the  veir  out- 
set, and  mere  pebbles  make  tlie-  stream  of  tnith 
diverge  into  different  channels,  even  at  the  fountaiB* 
head. 

We  approached  the  church  through  the  sveDoe  of 
limes,  and  entered  by  a  Gothic  porch,  highly  oraar 
men  ted  with  carved  doors  of  massive  oak.  The  inl*' 
rior  is  spacious,  and  the  architecture  and  embdB^b- 
ments  superior  to  those  of  roost  country  <^^urcbei| 
There  are  several  ancient  monuments  of  nobilityam 
gentry,  over  some  of  which  hang  funeral  escutciMOB^ 
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and  banners  dropping  piecemeal  from  the  walls. 
The  tomb  of  Shakespeare  is  in  the  chancel.  The 
place  is  solemn  aud  sepulchral.  Tall  elms  wave 
before  the  pointed  windows,  aud  tlie  Avon,  which 
runs  at  a  short  distance  from  the  walls,  keeps  up  a 
low  perpetual  murmur.  A  Hat  stone  marks  the  spot 
where  the  bard  is  buried.  There  are  four  lines  in- 
scribed on  it,  said  to  have  been  written  by  himself, 
and  which  have  in  them  something  extremely  awful. 
If  they  are  indeed  his  own,  they  show  that  solicitude 
about  tiie  quiet  of  the  grave  which  seems  natural  to 
fine  seusibilUies  aud  thoughtful  minds: 

Gtood  friend,  for  Jesus*  sake,  forbeore 
To  aig  the  dust  inclosed  here. 
Blessed  be  he  that  spares  these  stones. 
And  curst  be  he  that  moves  my  bones. 

Just  over  the  grave,  in  a  niche  of  the  wall,  is  a 
bust  of  Shakespeare,  put  up  shortly  after  his  death, 
and  considered  as  a  resemblance.  The  aspect  is 
pleasant  and  serene,  with  a  finely  arched  forehead; 
and  I  thought  I  could  read  in  it  clear  indications  of 
that  cheeifut,  social  disposition,  by  which  ho  was  as 
much  characterized  among  his  contemporaries  as  by 
the  vastness  of  his  genius.  The  inscription  mentions 
his  age  at  the  time  of  his  decease — fifty- three  years; 
an  untimely  death  for  the  world:  for  what  fruit 
might  not  have  been  expected  from  the  golden 
autumn  of  such  a  mind,  sheltered  as  it  was  from  the 
stormy  vicissitudes  of  life,  and  flourishing  in  the 
suusliine  of  popular  and  royal  favor! 

The  inscription  on  the  tombstone  has  not  been  with- 
out  its  effect.  It  has  prevented  tlie  removal  of  his 
remains  from  the  bosom  of  his  native  place  to  West- 
minster Abbey,  which  was  at  one  time  contemplated. 
A  few  yeara  since  also,  as  some  laborers  were  digging 
to  make  an  adjoining  vault,  the  earth  caved  in,  so  as 
to  leave  a  vacant  space  almost  like  an  arch,  throu.s^h 
which  one  might  have  reached  into  his  grave.  No 
one,  however,  presumed  to  meddle  with  the  remains 
soawfullv  guarded  by  a  malediction ;  and  lest  any 
of  the  idle  or  the  curious,  or  any  collector  of  relics 
should  be  tempied  to  commit  depredations,  the  old 
9CZton  kept  watch  over  the  place  for  two  days,  until 
llie  vault  was  finished,  and  the  aperture  closed  again. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  made  bold  to  look  in  at  the 
kole,  but  could  see  neither  coffin  nor  bones;  nothing 
but  dust.  It  was  something,  I  thought,  to  have  seen 
the  dust  of  Shakespeare. 

Next  to  this  grave  are  those  of  his  wife,  his  favor- 
ite daughter,  Mrs.  Hall,  and  others  of  his  family. 
On  a  tomb  close  by,  also,  is  a  full-length  effigy  of  his 
old  friend  John  Combe,  of  usurious  memory;  on 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  written  a  ludicrous  epitaph. 
There  are  other  monuments  around,  but  the  mind 
refuses  to  dwell  on  anything  that  is  not  connected 
with  Shakespeare.  His  idea  pervades  the  place— the 
whole  pile  seems  but  as  his  mausoleum.  The  feel- 
inzs,  no  longer  checked  and  thwarted  by  doubt,  here 
indulge  in  perfect  {confidence;  other  traces  of  him 
mav  he  false  or  dubious,  but  here  is  palpable  evidence 
audi  absolute  certainty.  As  I  trod  the  sounding  pave- 
ment, there  was  something  intense  and  thrilling  in  the 
idea,  that,  in  very  truth,  the  remains  of  Shakespeare 
were  moldering  beneath  my  feet.  It  was  a  long  time 
before  I  could  prevail  upon  myself  to  leave  the  place; 
and  as  1  passed  through  the  cliurchyard  I  plucked  a 
branch  from  one  of  the  yew  trees,  the  only  relic  that 
I  have  brought  from  Stratford. 

I  had  now  visited  the  usual  objects  of  a  pilgrim's 
devotion,  but  I  had  a  desire  to  see  the  old  family  seat 
of  the  Lucys  at  Charlecot,  and  to  ramble  through  the 
park  where  Shakespeare,  in  company  with  some  of 
the  roysters  of  Stratford,  committed  his  youthful 
offense  of  deer-stealing.  In  this  hairbrained  exploit 
we  are  told  that  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  carried 
to  the  keeper's  lodge^  wbere  he  remained  all  night  in 


doleful  captivity.  When  broughr  ff?to  the  presence 
of  Sir  Thomas  Jjucy,  his  ireaimecL  must  have  been 
galling  and  humiUating;  fur  it  so  wrought  upon  his 
spirit  as  to  produce  a  rough  pasquifiade,  which  was 
aifixed  to  the  park  gate  at  Charlecot.* 

This  flaf^itious  attack  upon  the  dignity  of  the 
\  Knight  so  incensed  him  that  he  appliea  to  a  lawyer 
at  Warwick  to  put  the  severity  of  the  laws  in  force 
against  the  rhyming  deer  stalker.  Shakespeare  did 
not  wait  to  bmve  the  united  puissance  of  a  Knight 
of  the  Shire  and  a  country  attorney.  He  forthwith 
abandoned  the  pleasant  banks  of  the  Avon  and  his 
paternal  irade;  wandered  away  to  London;  became 
a  hanger-on  to  the  theaters;  then  an  actr.r;  and  finally 
wrote  for  the  stage;  and  thus,  thn'Uf;a  the  pei*secu- 
tion  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  Stratford  !(\tii  an  indifferent 
wool-comber  and  the  world  gained  i^u  immortal  poet. 
He  retained,  however,  for  a  long  time,  a  sense  of  tlie 
harah  treatment  of  the  Lord  of  Charlecot,  aud  re- 
venged himself  in  his  writings;  but  in  the  sportive 
way  of  a  good-natured  mind.  Sir  Thomas  is  said  to 
be  the  ori^nal  of  Justice  Shallow,  and  the  satire  is 
slyly  fixed  upon  him  by  the  Justice's  armorial  bear- 
ings, which,  like  those  of  the  Knight,  had  white 
luces  f  in  the  quarterings. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  by  his  biogra- 
phere  to  soften  and  explain  away  this  early  transgres- 
sion of  the  poet;  but  I  look  upon  it  as  one  of  those 
thoughtless  exploits  natural  to  his  situation  and  turn 
of  m^ind.  Shakespeare,  when  young,  had  doubtless 
all  the  wildness  and  irreeulnrity  of  an  ardent,  undis- 
ciplined, and  undirected  genius.  The  poetic  tem- 
perament has  naturally  something  in  it  of  the  vaga- 
bond. When  left  to  itself,  it  mns  loosely  and  wildly, 
aud  delights  in  everything  eccentric  and  licentious. 
It  is  often  a  turn-up  of  a  die,  in  the  gambling  freaks 
of  fate,  whether  a  natural  genius  shall  turn  out  a 
great  rogue  or  a  great  pot>t :  and  had  not  Shakespeare's 
mind  fortunately  taken  a  literary  bias,  he  might  have 
as  daringly  transcended  all  civil  as  he  has  all  diiunatic 
laws. 

I  have  little  doubt  that,  in  early  life,  when  run. 
ning,  like  an  unbroken  colt,  about  the  neighborhood 
of  Stratford,  he  was  to  be  found  in  the  company  of 
all  kinds  of  odd  and  anomalous  charactera;  that  he 
associated  with  all  the  mndcups  of  the  place,  and  was 
one  of  those  unlucky  urchins  at  mention  of  whom 
old  men  shake  their  heads  and  predict  that  they  will 
one  day  come  to  the  gallows.  To  him  the  poaching 
in  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  park  was  doubtless  like  a  foray 
to  a  Scottish  knight,  and  struck  his  eager,  and  as 
yet  untamed,  imagination,  as  something  delightfully 
adventurous.  { 


*  The  following  is  the  only  stanza  extant  of  this  lampoon: 

A  parliament  member,  a  Justice  of  peace. 
At  home  a  poor  scarecrow,  at  London  an  asse. 
If  lowsie  as  Lucy,  as  some  volke  miscalie  it. 
Then  Lucy  is  lowsie.  whatever  befall  it. 

He  thinks  himself  great; 

Yet  an  asse  in  tils  state. 
We  allow  by  his  ears  with  but  asses  to  mate. 
If  Lucy  is  lowsie,  as  M>me  volke  mlBcalle  it. 
Then  sing  lowsie  Lucy,  whatever  Is^fall  it. 

t  The  luce  is  a  pike  or  jack,  and  abounds  in  the  Avon,  about 
Oha  rlecot 

X  A  proof  of  Shakespeare^s  random  habits  and  asBoefates 
in  his  youthful  days  may  be  found  in  a  tradiiionaiy  anecdote, 

1>ickea  up  at  Stratford  by  the  elder  Ireland,  and  mentioned 
n  his  "Picturesque  Views  on  the  Avon." 

About  seven  miles  from  Stratford  lies  the  thirsty  little  nuir- 
ket  town  of  Bedford,  famous  for  its  ale.  Two  societies  of  the 
villasre  yeomanry  used  to  meet,  under  the  appellation  of  the 
Bedford  topers,  and  to  challenge  the  lovers  of  good  ale  of  the 
neighboring  villages  to  a  contest  of  drinking.  Among  others. 
the  people  of  Stra  tford  were  called  out  to  prove  the  strensrth  of 
their  heads:  and  in  the  number  of  the  champions  was  Shake- 
speare, who.  in  spite  of  the  proverb  that  '*  they  who  drink  beer 
will  think  beer,  was  as  true  to  his  ale  as  Fal*?tafP  to  hlf  sack. 
The  chi^'alry  of  Stratford  was  staggered  at  the  first  onset  and 
sound^  a  retreat  while  they  had  yet  legs  to  carry  them  off 
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The  old  mansion  of  Charlccot  and  its  surrounding 
pari;  Btili  reniaiu  in  llie  possession  of  the  Lucy  fam- 
ily, and.  are  peculiarly  interesting  from  being  cou- 
iiected  with  this  whimsical  but  eventful  circuinstancc 
in  the  scanty  liistory  of  the  bard.  As  the  house 
stood  at  little  more  than  three  miles'  distance  from 
Btratford,  I  resolved  to  pay  it  a  pedestrian  visit,  that 
I  might  stroll  leisurely  through  some  of  those  scenes 
from  which  Shakespeare  must  have  derived  his  ear- 
liest ideas  of  rural  imagery. 

The  country  was  yet  naked  and  leafless;  but  Eng- 
lish scenery  is  always  verdant,  and  the  sudden 
change  in  the  temperature  of  the  weather  was  sur- 

f  rising  in  its  quickening  effects  upon  the  landscape, 
t  w:t8  inspiring  and  animating  to  witness  this  first 
awakening  of  spring;  to  feel  its  warm  breath  stealing 
over  the  senses;  to  see  tlie  moist  mellow  earth  begin- 
ning to  put  forth  the  green  sprout  and  the  tender 
blade;  and  the  trees  and  shrubs,  in  their  reviving 
tints  and  bursting  buds,  giving  the  promise  of  re- 
turning foliage  and  flower.  The  cold  snow-drop, 
that  little  borderer  on  the  skirts  of  winter,  was  to  be 
seen  with  its  chaste  whitp  blossoms  in  the  small  gar- 
dens before  the  cottages.  The  bleating  of  the  new- 
dropped  lambs  was  faintly  heard  from  the  fields. 
The  sparrow  twittered  about  the  thatched  eaves  and 
budding  hedges;  the  robin  threw  a  livelier  note  into 
his  late  querulous  wintry  strain;  and  the  lark,  spring- 
ing up  from  the  reeking  bosom  of  the  meadow,  tow- 
ered away  into  the  bright  fleecy  cloud,  pouring  forth 
torrents  of  melody.  As  I  watched  the  little  song- 
ster, mounting  up  higher  and  higher,  until  his  l)odv 
was  a  mere  speck  on  the  white  bosom  of  the  clouci, 
while  the  ear  was  still  filled  with  his  music,  it  called 
to  mind  Shakespeare's  exquisite  little  song  in  Cym- 
beline : 

Hark!  hark  I  the  lark  at  heay^n's  gate  sliigs. 

And  PhGBbus  Vins  arise. 
His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs,  ^ 

On  nhalirKvl  flowers  that  lies. 

And  winking  marr-buds  begin 

To  ope  their  golden  eyes; 
With  evenrthing  that  pretty  bin. 

My  lady  sweet,  arise  I 

Indeed,  the  whole  country  about  here  is  poetic 
ground;  everything  is  associated  with  the  iaea  of 
Shakespeare.  Every  old  cottage  that  I  saw  I  fancied 
into  some  resort  of  his  boyhood,  where  he  had  acquired 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  rustic  life  and  manners 
and  heard  those  legendary  tales  and  wild  supersti- 
tions which  he  has  woven  like  witchcraft  into  bis 
dramas.  For  in  his  time,  we  are  told,  it  was  a  pop- 
ular amusement  in  winter  evenings  "to  sit  round 
the  fire  and  tell  merry  tales  of  errant  knights,  queens, 
lovers,  lord"),  ladies,  giants,  dwarfs,  thieves,  clieaters, 
witches,  fairies,  goblins,  and  friars."* 


the  field.  They  had  scarcely  marched  a  mile  when,  their 
legs  failing  them,  they  were  forced  to  lie  down  under  a  crab- 
tree,  where  they  passed  the  night.  It  is  still  standing  and 
goes  by  the  name  of  Shalcespeare's  tree. 

In  the  morning  hin  companions  awaJced  the  bard  and  pro- 
poeed  returning  to  Bedford,  biit  he  declined,  saying  he  nad 
bad  enough,  having  drunk  with 

Piping  Pebworth,  Dancing  Marston, 
Haunte<l  Hilbro\  Hungry  GiTifton. 
Dntdglng  Rxhall.  P&pint  Wlcksford, 
Beggarly  Broom,  ana  drunken  Bedford. 

'*  The  Tillages  here  alluded  to.**  says  Ireland. ''  still  bear  the 
epithets  thus  given  them:  the  people  of  Pebworth  are  still 
famed  for  their  skill  on  the  pipe  and  tabor;  Hillborough  is 
now  called  Haunted  Hillborough;  and  Qrafton  i^  famous  for 
the  poverty  of  its  boII." 

♦  Soott,  in  his  "  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,"  enumerates  a 
host  t\t  these  fireside  fancies.  ^*And  they  have  so  fraid  us 
with  bull-beggars,  spirits,  witches  urchins,  elves,  hacrs, 
fairtes,  satyrs,  pans,  faunes,  syrens,  kit  with  the  can  stioke, 
tritons.  oentAurs.  dwarfes,  giantes,  imps,  calcars.  conjurors, 
nymohes.  chnngelings  incubus.  Robin -good -follow,  the 
spome,  the  mare,  the  man  in  the  oke,  the  hellwaine,  the  fier 


My  route  for  a  part  of  the  way  lay  in  aigiit  of  tha 
Avon,  which  made  a  variety  of  the  most  fancifiil 
doublings  and  windings  through  a  wide  and  fertile 
valley :  sometimes  glittering  irom  among  wiUowa. 
which  fringed  its  borders;  sometimes  disappeaxing 
among  groves  or  beneath  green  banks;  and  aouie- 
times  rambling  out  into  full  view  and  maklDgaa 
azure  sweep  round  a  slope  of  merdow  land.  This 
beautiful  bosom  of  country  is  called  the  Yale  of  the 
Red  Horse.  A  distant  line  of  undulating  blue  hilk 
sieems  to  be  its  boundaiy,  while  all  the  soft  intenreo- 
ing  landscape  lies  in  a  manner  enchained  in  the 
silver  links  of  the  Avon. 

After  pursuing  Uie  road  for  about  three  miles  I 
turned  off  into  a  foot-path  which  led  along  the  bor- 
ders of  fields  and  under  hedge-rows  to  a  private  gala 
of  the  park ;  there  was  a  sti£,  however,  for  the  bene^ 
fit  of  the  pedestrian;  there  bein^  a  public  right  el 
way  through  the  grounds.  I  delight  in  these  hospita- 
ble estates  in  which  every  one  has  a  kind  of  proper- 
ty— at  least  aS"  far  as  the  foot-path  is  concerned.  It 
in  some  measure  reconciles  a  poor  man  to  his  lot, 
and  what  is  more,  to  tlie  better  lot  of  his  neighbor, 
thus  to  have  parks  and  pleaaure-giounds  throwa 
open  for  hi^  recreation.  He  breathes  the  pure  air  ai 
freely  and  lolls  as  luxuriously  under  the  shade  as  the 
lord  of  the  soil;  and  if  he  has  not  the  piivil^e  of 
calling  all  that  he  sees  his  own,  he  has  not,  at  the 
s:ime  time,  the  trouble  of  paying  for  it  and  ~ 
it  in  order. 

I  now  found  myself  among  noble  avenues  of 
and  elms,  whose  vast  size  bespoke  the  growth  of 
centuries.  The  wind  sounded  solemnly  among  their 
branches,  and  the  rooks  called  from  their  liereditaiy 
nests  in  the  tree  tops.  The  eye  ranged  through  a 
long  lessening  vista,  with  nothing  to  interrupt  the 
view  but  a  distant  statue;  and  a  vagrant  deer  stalk- 
in?  like  a  shadow  across  the  opening. 

There  is  something  alxmt  these  stately  old  avenues 
that  has  the  effect  of  €k)thic  architecture,  not  merely  • 
from  the  pretended  similaritv  of  form,  but  from 
their  bearing  the  evidence  of  long  duration  and  of 
having  had  their  origin  in  a  period  of  time  with 
which  we  associate  ideas  of  romantic  grandeur. 
They  betoken  also  the  long-settled  dignity  and 
proudly  concentrated  independence  of  an  anoeot 
family;  and  I  have  heard  a  worthy  but  aristocratic 
old  friend  observe,  when  f^peaking  of  the  sumptuous 
palaces  of  modern  gentry,  tliat  ''monev  could  do 
much  with  stone  and  mortar,  but,  thanV  Heaven. 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  suddenly  building  up  an 
avenue  of  oaks." 

It  was  from  wandering  in  early  life  among  this 
rich  scenery  and  about  the  romantic  solitudes  of  the 
adjoining  park  of  Fullbroke,  which  then  formed  a 
part  of  the  Lucy  estate,  that  some  of  Shakespeare's 
commentators  have  supposed  he  derived  his  noble 
forest  meditations  of  Jacques,  and  the  enchanting 
wooflland  pictures  in  **As  you  like  it."  It  is  ia 
lonely  wanderings  through  such  scenes  that  tte 
mind  drinks  deep  but  quiet  draughts  of  inspiration. 
and  becomes  intensely  sensible  of  the  bcmuty  and 
mnjesly  of  nature.  The  imagination  kindles  Into 
reverie  and  rapture;  vague  but  exquisite  images  and 
Ideas  keep  breaking  upon  it;  and  we  revel  in  a  mote 
and  almost  incommunicable  luxury  of  thoa^t.  It 
was  in  some  such  mood,  and  perhaps  under  one  of 
those  very  trees  l)efore  me  which  threw  their  broad 
shades  over  the  grassy  banks  and  quivering  wafers 
of  the  Avon,  that  the  poet's  fancy  mav  have  mlHed 
forth  into  that  little  song  which  breathes  the 
soul  of  a  rural  voluptuary. 


drake,  the  pnckle.  Tom  Thombe.  hnbiroblina.  Tbm  TirniTilwr 
boneless,  and  such  other  bugs,  that  we  were  afraid  of  om 
own  ahadowes.** 
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tTiider  Che  green-wood  tree, 

Who  loves  to  lie  with  me, 

Ajid  tune  his  meriy  thaoat 

(7nU>  the  sweet  bird's  note, 

Come  hither,  come  hither,  oome  fattber. 

Here  shall  he  see 

No  enemy 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

I  had  now  come  in  sight  of  the  house.  It  is  a 
large  building  of  bricic  with  stone  quoins,  and  is  in 
the  Gothic  style  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  day,  having 
been  built  in  the  first  year  of  her  reign.  The  ex- 
terior remains  very  nearly  in  its  original  state,  and 
may  be  considered  a  fair  specimen  of  the  residence 
of  a  wealthy  country  gentleman  of  those  days.  A 
great  gateway  opens  from  the  park  into  a  kind  of 
courtly ard  in  front  of  the  house,  ornamented  with  a 
grass-plot,  shrubs,  and  flower-beds.  The  gateway  is 
in  imitation  of  the  ancient  barbican;  being  a  kind  of 
outpost  and  flanked  by  towers;  though  evidently  for 
mere  ornament  instead  of  defense;  the  front  of  the 
bou9e  is  completely  in  the  old  style;  with  stone- 
sliafted  casements,  a  great  bow- window  of  heavy 
stonework,  and  a  portal  with  armorial  bearings  over 
it.  carved  in  stone.  At  each  corner  of  the  building 
is  an  octagon  tower,  surmounted  by  a  gilt  ball  and 
weathercock. 

The  Avon,  which  winds  through  the  park,  makes 
a  bend  just  at  the  foot  of  a  gently  su>ping  liank 
which  sweeps  down  from  the  rear  of  the  house, 
liarge  herds  of  deer  were  feeding  or  reposing  upon 
its  borders,  and  swans  were  saiiling  majestically  upon 
its  bosom.  As  I  contemplated  the  venerable  old 
mansion  I  called  to  mind  Falstaff's  encomium  on 
Justice  Shallow's  abode,  and  the  affected  indiffer- 
ence and  real  vanity  of  the  latter: 

Fahtaff.  Too  have  here  a  goodly  dwellhig  and  a  rich. 
Shallow.  Barren,  barren,  barren;  beggars  all,  beggars  all. 
Sir  John:— many,  good  air. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  Joviality  of  the  old 
mansion  in  the  days  of  Shakespeare,  it  uad  now  an 
air  of  stillness  and  solitude.  The  great  iron  gate- 
way that  opened  into  tlie  court-yard  was  locKed: 
there  was  no  show  of  servants  bustling  about  the 
place;  the  deer  gazed  quietly  at  me  as  I  passed, 
being  no  longer  harried  by  the  moss-troopers  of 
Stratford.  The  only  sign  of  domestic  lifo  that  I  met 
with  was  a  white  cat,  stealing  with  wary  look  and 
stealthy  pace  toward  the  stables,  as  if  on  some  ne- 
farions  expedition.  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the 
carcass  of  a  scoundrel  crow  which  I  saw  suspended 
against  the  barn  wall,  as  it  shows  that  the  Lucys 
still  inherit  that  lordly  abhorrence  of  poachers  and 
maintain  that  rigorous  exercise  of  territorial  power 
which  was  so  strenuously  manifested  in  the  case  of 
the  bard. 

After  prowling  about  for  some  time  I  at  length 
found  my  way  to  a  lateral  portal,  which  was  the 
every-day  entrance  to  the  mansion.  I  was  courte- 
ously received  by  a  worthy  old  housekeeper,  who, 
with  the  civility  and  communicativeness  of  her 
order,  showed  me  the  interior  of  the  house.  The 
greater  part  has  undergone  alterations  and  been 
adapted  to  modem  tastes  and  modes  of  living:  there 
is  a  6ne  old  oaken  staircase;  and  the  great  hall,  that 
noble  feature  in  an  ancient  manor-house,  still  retains 
much  of  the  appearance  it  must  have  had  in  the  days 
of  Shakespeare.  The  ceiling  is  nrched  and  lofty; 
and  at  one  end  is  a  gallery  in  which  stands  an  organ. 
The  weapons  and  trophies  of  the  chase,  which  form- 
erly adorned  the  hall  of  a  country  gentleman,  have 
made  way  for  family  portraits.  There  is  a  wide 
hospitable  fireplace,  calculated  for  an  ample  old- 
fashioned  wood  fire,  formerly  the  rallying  place  of 
winter  festivity.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall  is 
the  huge  Gothic  bow-window,  with  stone  shafts, 
which  lookfl  out  upon  the  courtyard.    Here  are  em- 


blazoned in  stained  gkiss  ^the  armorial  bearings  of 
the  Lucy  family  for  many  generations,  some  being 
dated  in  1558.  I  was  delighted  to  observe  in  the 
quarterings  the  three  uhite  luces  by  whicii  the  char- 
acter of  Sir  Thomas  was  first  identified  with  that  of 
Justice  Shallow.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  first 
scene  of  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  where  Uie 
Justice  is  in  a  rage  with  Fal staff  for  having  "beaten 
his  men,  killed  his  deer,  and  broken  into  his  lodge." 
The  poet  had  no  doubt  the  offenses  of  himself  and 
his  comrades  in  mind  at  the  time,  and  we  may  sup- 
pose the  family  pride  and  vindictive  threats  of  the 
puissant  Shallow  to  be  a  caricature  of  the  pompous 
mdignation  of  Sir  Thomas. 

Shattow.  Sir  Hugh,  persuade  me  not;  I  will  make  a  Star- 
Chamber  matter  of  it;  if  he  were /twenty  Sir  John  Falstaffs, 
he  shall  not  abuse  Robert  Shallow,  Esq. 

Slender.  In  the  county  of  Gloeter,  justice  of  peace,  and 
ooran^. 

Shallow.    Ay,  cousin  Slender,  and  custaXorum. 

Slender.  Ay,  and  ratalcrvtn  too,  and  a  gentleman  born, 
master  parson;  who  writes  himself  Armigero  in  any  bill, 
warrant  quittance,  or  obligation.  Armiaero. 

SKailow.  At,  that  I  do,  and  nave  done  any  time  these 
three  hundrea  years. 

Slender.  All  his  successors  gone  before  him  have  done  \ 
and  all  his  ancestors  that  come  after  him  may;  they  may 
give  the  dozen  white  lucea  in  their  coat. 

Shallow.    The  council  shall  hear  it;  it  is  a  riot. 

Evana.  It  is  not  meet  the  council  hear  of  a  riot;  there  is 
no  fear  of  Got  in  a  riot;  the  council,  hear  you,  shall  desire 
to  hear  the  fear  of  Got,  and  not  to  hear  a  riot;  take  your 
vizaments  In  that. 

Shallow.  Ha !  o*  my  life,  S I  were  young  again,  the  sword 
riiooldendit! 

Near  the  window  thus  emblazoned  hun^  a  portrait 
by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  of  one  of  the  Lucy  family,  a  great 
beauty  of  the  time  of  Charles  the  second;  the  old 
housekeeper  shook  her  head  as  she  pointed  to  the 
picture,  and  informed  me  that  this  lady  had  been 
sadly  addicted  to  cards,  and  had  gambled  away  a 
great  portion  of  the  family  estate,  among  which  was 
that  pott  of  the  park  where  Shakespeare  and  his 
comrades  had  killed  the  deer.  The  lands  thus  lost 
have  not  been  entirely  regained  by  the  family,  even 
at  the  present  day.  It  is  but  justice  to  this  recreant 
dame  to  confess  that  she  had  a  surpassingly  fine 
hand  and  arm. 

The  picture  which  most  attracted  my  attention 
was  a  great  painting  over  the  fireplace,  containing 
likenesses  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  and  his  family,  who 
inhabited  the  hall  in  the  latter  part  of  Shakespeare's 
lifetime.  I  at  first  thought  that  it  was  the  vindic-. 
tive  knight  himself,  but  tlie  housekeeper  assured  me 
tliat  it  was  his  son ;  the  only  likeness  extant  of  the. 
former  being  an  effigy  upon  his  tomb  in  the  church 
of  the  neighboring  hamlet  of  Charlecot.  The  picture 
gives  a  lively  idea  of  the  costume  and  manners  of 
the  time.  Sir  Thomas  is  dressed  in  niff  and  doublet; 
white  shoes  with  roses  in  them;  and  has  a  peaked 
yellow,  or,  as  Master  Slender  would  say,  "a  cane- 
colored  beard."  His  lad  vis  seated  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  picture  in  wide  niff  and  long  stomacher, 
and  the  children  have  a  most  venerable  stiffness  and 
formality  of  dress.  Hounds  and  spauiels  are  mingled 
in  the  family  group;  a  hawk  is  seated  on  his  perch 
in  the  foreground,  and  one  of  the  children  holds  a 
bow;— all  intimating  the  knight's  skill  in  hunting, 
hawking,  and  archery — so  indispensable  to  an  ac- 
complished gentleman  in  those  days.* 

*  Bishop  Earle,  fpeaklne  of  the  country  gentleman  of  his 
time,  observes,  "  His  houselceeping  is  Fcen  much  in  the  dif- 
ferent families  of  dogs,  and  sei-ving-men  attendant  on  their 
kennels:  and  the  deepness  of  their  throats  is  the  depth  of  his 
discourse.  A  hawk  he  esteems  the  true  burden  of  nobility, 
and  is  exceedingly  ambitious  to  sepm  delighted  with  the 
sport,  and  have  his  fist  gloved  with  his  jesses."  And  Gilplii. 
in  his  defHsription  of  a  Mr.  Hastings,  remarks.  "  He  kept  all 
sorts  of  hounds  that  run  buck,  fox.  hare,  otter,  and  badger; 
and  had  hawks  of  all  kinds  both  long  and  short  winged.  Hit 
great  hidl  was  commonly  strewed  with  marrow-bones,  and 
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I  regretted  to  find  that  the  ancient  furniture  of  ^e 
hall  had  disappeared;  for  I  had  hoped  to  meet  with 
the  stately  elbow-chair  of  carved  oak,  in  which  the 
country  *SSquire  of  former  days  was  wont  to  sway 
the  scepter  of  empire  over  his  rural  domains;  and  in 
which  it  might  be  presumed  the  redoubted  8ir 
Thomas  sat  entlirouea  in  awful  state,  when  the  re- 
creant Shakespeare  was  brought  before  him.  As  I 
like  to  deck  out  pictures  for  my  own  entertainment, 
I  pleased  myself  with  the  idea  that  this  ver^  hall  had 
been  the  scene  of  tlie  unlucky  bard's  exammation  on 
the  morning  after  his  captivity  in  the  lodee.  I 
fancied  to  myself  the  rural  potentate,  surrounded  by 
his  body-guard  of  butler,  pages,  and  blue-coated 
serving  men  with  their  badges;  while  the  luckless 
culprit  was  brought  in,  forlorn  and  chopfallen,  in 
the  custody  of  game-keepers,  huntsmen,  and  whip- 
pers-in,  and  followed  by  a  rabble  rout  of  country 
clowns.  I  fancied  bright  faces  of  curious  house- 
maids peeping  from  the  half-opened  doors;  while 
from  tlic  gallery  tiie  fair  daughters  of  the  Knight 
leaned  gracefully  forward,  eyeing  the  youthful 
prisoner  with  that  pily,  "tliat  dwells  in  woman- 
hood."—Who  would  have  thought  that  this  poor 
varlet,  thus  trembling  before  the  brief  authority  of  a 
country  'Squire,  and  the  sport  of  rustic  boors,  was 
soon  to  become  tiie  delight  of  princes;  the  theme  of 
all  tongues  and  ages;  the  dictator  to  the  human 
mind ;  and  was  to  confer  immortality  on  his  oppressor 
by  a  caricature  and  a  lampoon! 

I  was  now  invited  by  the  butler  to  walk  into  the 
garden,  and  I  felt  inclined  to  visit  the  orchard  and 
arbor  where  the  Justice  treated  Sir  John  Falstafl  and 
Cousin  Silence  "to  a  last  year's  pippen  of  his  own 
gratUng,  with  a  dish  of  carraways;"  but  I  had  already 
spent  so  much  of  the  day  in  my  rambling,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  give  up  any  farther  investigations.  When 
about  to  take  my  leave,  I  was  gratified  by  the  civil 
entreaties  of  the  housekeeper  and  butler,  that  I 
would  take  some  refreshment — an  instance  of  good 
old  hoapit-ality  which  I  grieve  to  say  we  castle-hunt- 
urs  seldom  meet  with  in  modern  days.  I  make  no 
doubt  it  is  a  virtue  which  the  present  representative 
of  the  Lucys  inherits  from  his  ancestors:  for  Shake- 
speare, even  in  his  caricature,  makes  Justice  Shallow 
importunate  in  this  respect,  as  witness  his  pressing 
instances  to  Falstaff. 

By  cock  and  pye.  Sir,  you  shall  not  away  to-night  •  •  ♦. 
I  will  not  excuse  you;  vou  shall  not  be  excused;  excuses 
shall  not  be  admitted;  {here  Is  no  excuse  shall  serve;  you 
shall  not  be  excused  ♦  ♦  ♦.  8ome  pigeons,  Davy;  a  couple 
of  short-legged  hens;  a  Joint  of  mutton;  and  any  pretty  little 
tiny  kickshaws,  teU  ''  William  Cook." 

I  now  bade  a  reluctant  farewell  to  the  old  hall. 
My  mind  had  become  so  completely  possessed  by  the 
imaginar}'  scenes  and  characters  connected  with  it, 
that  I  seemed  to  be  actually  living  among  them. 
Everything  brought  them  as  it  were  before  my  eyes; 
and  as  the  door  of  the  dining  room  opened.  I  almost 
expected  to  hear  the  feeble  voice  of  Master  Silence 
quavering  forth  his  favorite  ditty: 

'Tis  merry  in  hull,  when  beards  wag  aU, 
And  welcome  merry  Shrove-tlde! 

On  returning  to  my  inn,  I  could  not  but  reflect  on 
the  singular  gift  of  the  poet:  to  be  able  thus  to  spread 
the  magic  of  his  mind  over  the  very  face  of  nature; 
to  give  to  things  and  places  a  charm  and  character 
not  their  own,  and  to  turn  this  "working-day  world  " 
into  a  perfect  fairyland.  lie  is  indeed  the  true  en- 
chanter, whose  spell  openites,  not  upon  the  senses, 
but  upon  the  imagination  and  the  heart.  Under  the 
wizard  influence  of  Shakespeare  I  had  l)een  walking 

full  of  hawk  perches,  hounds,  spaniels,  and  terriers.  On  a 
broad  hearth,  paved  with  brick,  lay  some  of  the  choicest  ter- 
riers, bounds,  and  spaniels.*' 


all  day  in  a  complete  delusion.  I  had  surveyed  the 
landscapes  through  the  prism  of  poetry,  which  tiBged 
every  object  with  the  hues  of  the  rainbow.  1  liact 
been  surrounded  with  fancied  beings;  with  mcic 
airy  nothings,  conjured  up  by  poetic  power:  yet 
which,  to  me,  had  all  the  charm  of  reality.  I  fiad 
heard  Jacques  soliloquize  beneath  his  oak;  had  bf- 
held  the  fair  Rosalina  and  her  companion  adventnr 
ing  through  the  woodlands;  and,  above  all,  bad  been 
once  more  present  in  spirit  with  fat  Jack  Falstaff 
and  his  contemporaries,  from  the  August  Justice* 
Shallow  down  to  tlie  gentle  Master  Slender  and  the 
sweet  Anne  Page  Ten  thousand  honors  and  bless* 
iugs  on  the  bard  who  has  thus' gilded  the  dull  reali- 
ties of  life  with  innocent  illusions,  who  has  spread  ex- 
quisite and  tin  bought  pleasures  in  my  checkered  path, 
and  beguiled  my  spirit  in  many  a  lonely  hour  with 
all  the  cordial  and  cheerful  8}inpathies  of  social  lift* 

As  I  crossed  the  bridge  over  the  Avon  on  my  nv 
turn,  I  paused  to  contemplate  the  distant  church  in 
which  the  poet  lies  buricHi,  and  could  not  but  exuU 
in  the  malediction  which  has  kept  his  ashes  uD<ii^ 
turbed  in  its  quiet  and  hallowed  vaults.  Wiiat 
honor  could  his  name  have  derived  from  bein? 
mingled  in  dusty  companionship  with  the  epitaphs 
and  escutcheons  and  venal  eulogiums  of  a  titled 
multitude?  What  would  a  crowded  comer  in  West- 
minster Abbey  have  been,  compared  with  this  rever- 
end pile,  which  seems  to  stand  in  beautiful  lonelinen 
as  his  sole  mausoleum!  The  solicitude  about  th« 
grave  may  be  but  the  offspring  of  an  overwrought 
sensibility ;  but  human  nature  is  made  up  of  foibles 
and  prejudices:  and  its  best  and  tenderesi  afTections 
are  mingled  with  these  factitious  feelings.  He  who 
has  sought  renown  about  the  world,  and  has  reaped 
a  full  harvest  of  worldly  favor  will  find,  after  all, 
that  there  is  no  love,  no  admiration,  no  applaw^c  .«« 
sweet  to  the  soul  as  that  which  springs  up  in  his 
native  place.  It  is  there  that  he  seeks  to  be  lath- 
ered in  peace  and  honor,  among  his  kindred  and  bis 
early  friends.  And  when  the  weary  heart  and  fail- 
ing nead  begin  to  warn  him  that  the  evening  of  life 
is  drawing  on,  he  turns  as  fondly  as  does  the  Infant 
to  the  mother's  arms,  to  sink  to  sleep  in  the  bo^om 
of  the  scene  of  his  childhood. 

Uow  would  it  have  cheered  the  spirit  of  the  youth- 
ful bard,  when  wandering  forth  in  disgrace  upon  a 
doubtful  world,  he  cast  back  a  heavy  look  upon  his 
paternal  home,  could  lie  hnvc  foreseen  that,  before 
many  years,  he  should  return  to  it  covered  with  re- 
nown; that  his  name  should  become  the  boast  aad 
glory  of  his  nntive  place;  that  his  ashes  should  be 
religiously  guarded  as  its  most  precious  treatsure ;  and 
that  its  lessening  spire,  on  which  his  eyes  were  fixed 
in  tearful  contemplation,  should  one  day  become  the 
beacon  towering  amid  the  gentle  landscape,  to  guide 
the  literary  pilgrim  of  every  nation  to  his  tomb! 


JOHT^  BULL. 


An  old  song,  made  by  an  aged  old  pate. 
Of  an  old  worshipful  irentleman  who  had  a  great 
That  kept  a  brave  old  house  at  a  bountiful  rate. 
And  an  old  porter  to  relieve  the  poor  at  his  gate. 

With  an  old  study  nU'd  full  of  learned  old  books. 

With  an  old  reverend  chaplain,  you  might  know  him  br 

lookR, 
With  an  old  huttery-hatch  worn  quite  off  the  hooks;. 
And  an  old  kitchen  that  maintained  haJf  a  docen  oM 

like  an  c^d  courtier,  etc. 

Oid 


TuERB  is  no  species  of  humor  in  which  the  IBngliah 
more  excel  than  that  which  consists  in  caricaturii^ 
and  giving  ludicrous  appellations  or  nicknameR.    In 
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ttifB  way  Chey  have  whimsically  designated  not  merely 
individuals  but  nations;  ana  in  tlieir  fondness  for 
pushing  a  ioke  they  have  not  spared  even  themselves. 
Cue  would  tbinls  that  in  personifying  itself,  a  nation 
would  be  apt  to  picture  something  grand,  heroic, 
and  imposing;  hut  it  is  characteristic  of  the  peculiar 
humor  of  the  English,  and  of  their  love  for  what  is 
blunt,  comic,  ana  familiar,  that  they  have  embodied 
tlieir  nationid  oddities  in  the  figure  of  a  sturdy,  cor 
puient  old  fellow,  with  a  three-cornered  hat,  red 
waistcoat,  leather  breeches,  and  stout  oaken  cudgel. 
Thus  they  have  taken  a  singular  delight  in  exhibit- 
ing their  most  private  foibles  in  a  laughable  point  of 
view;  and  have  been  so  successful  in  their  delinea- 
tion that  there  is  scarcely  a  being  in  actual  existence 
more  absolutely  present  to  the  public  mind  than  that 
eccentric  personage,  John  Bull. 

Perhaps  the  continual  contemplation  of  the  char- 
acter thus  drawn  of  them  has  contributed  to  fix  it 
upon  the  nation,  and  tlius  to  give  reality  to  what  at 
first  may  nave  been  painted  in  a  great  measure  from 
the  imagination.  Men  are  apt  to  acquire  peculiarities 
that  are  continually  ascribed  to  them.  The  common 
orders  of  English  seem  wonderfully  captivated  with 
the  beau  ideal  which  they  have  formed  of  John  Bull, 
and  endeavor  to  act  up  to  the  broad  caricature  that 
is  perpetually  before  their  eyes.  Unluckily,  they 
sometimes  make  their  boasted  Bullism  an  apology 
for  their  prejudice  or  grossness;  and  this  1  have 
especially  noticed  among  those  truly  home-bred  and 
genuine  sons  of  the  soil  who  have  never  migrated 
l^eyond  the  sound  of  Bow-bells.  If  one  of  these 
should  be  a  little  uncouth  in  speech,  and  apt  to 
utter  impertinent  truths,  he  confesses  that  he  is  a  i 
real  John  Bull,  and  always  speaks  his  mind.  If  he 
now  and  then  flies  into  an  unreasonable  burst  of 
paasion  about  trifles,  he  observes  that  John  Bull  is  a 
choleric  old  blade,  but  then  his  passion  is  over  in  a 
moment,  and  he  bears  no  malice.  If  he  betrays  a 
coarseness  of  taste  and  an  insensibility  to  foreign  re- 
finements, he  thanks  Heaven  for  his  ignorance — ^he 
is  a  plain  John  Bull,  and  has  no  relish  for  frippery 
and  nicknacks.  His  very  proneness  to  be  gulled  by 
strangers  and  to  pay  extravagantly  for  absurdities  is 
excused  under  the  plea  of  munificence — for  John 
is  always  more  generous  than  wise. 

Thus,  under  tlie  name  of  John  Bull,  he  will  con- 
trive to  argue  every  fault  into  a  merit,  and  will 
ftankly  convict  himself  of  being  the  honestest  fellow 
in  existence. 

However  little,  therefore,  the  character  may  have 
Ruited  in  tlie  first  instance,  it  has  gradually  adapted 
itself  to  the  nation,  or  rather  they  have  adapted  them- 
Belves  to  each  other;  and  a  stranger  who  wishes  to 
study  English  peculiarities  may  gather  much  valu- 
able information  from  the  innumerable  portraits  of 
John  Bull,  as  exhibited  in  the  windows  of  the  cari- 
cature-shops. Still,  however,  he  is  one  of  those  fer- 
tile humorists  that  are  continually  throwing  out  new 
portraits  and  presenting  different  aspects  from  differ- 
ent points  of  view;  and,  often  as  he  has  been 
described,  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  give  a 
slijffht  sketch  of  him.  such  as  he  has  met  mv  eye. 

John  Bull,  to  all  nppeai'ances,  is  a  plain  downright 
matter-of-fact  fellow,  with  much  less  of  p)oetry  about 
bim  than  rich  prose.  There  is  little  of  romance  in 
his  nature,  but  a  vast  deal  of  strong  natural  feeling. 
He  excels  in  humof'  more  than  in  wit;  is  Jolly  rather 
than  gay;  melancholy  rather  than  morose;  can  easily 
be  moved  to  a  sudden  tear,  or  surprised  into  a  broad 
laugh;  but  he  loathes  sentiment,  and  has  no  turn 
for  lisrht  pleasantry.  He  is  a  boon  companion,  if 
you  allow  him  to  have  his  humor  and  to  talk  about 
himself;  and  he  will  stand  by  a  friend  in  a  quarrel, 
with  life  and  purse,  however  soundly  he  may  be 
cudgeled. 


In  this  last  respect,  to  tall  the  truth,  he  has  a  pro- 
pensity to  be  somewhat  too  ready.  He  is  a  busy- 
minded  personage,  who  thinks  not  merely  for  him- 
self and  family,  but  for  all  the  country  round,  and 
is  most  generally  disposed  to  be  everj'body's  cham- 
pion. He  is  continually  volunteering  his  services  to 
settle  his  neighbor's  affairs,  and  takes  it  in  great  dud- 
geon if  they  engage  in  any  matter  of  consequence 
without  asking  his  advice;  though  he  seldom  en- 
ga^s  in  any  friendly  office  of  the  kind  without 
finishing  by  getting  into  a  squabble  with  all  parties, 
and  then  railing  bitterly  at  their  ingratitude.  He 
unluckily  took  lessons  in  his  youth  in  the  noble 
science  of  defense,  and  having  accomplished  himself 
in  the  use  of  his  limbs  and  his  weapons,  and  become 
a  perfect  master  at  boxing  and  cuagcl  play,  he  has 
had  a  troublesome  life  of  it  ever  since.  He  cannot 
hear  of  a  quarrel  between  the  most  distant  of  his 
neighbors,  but  he  begins  incontinently  to  fumble 
with  the  head  of  his  cudgel^  and  consider  whether 
his  interest  or  honor  does  not  require  that  he  shctald 
meddle  in  the  broil.  Indeed  he  has  extended  his  re- 
lations of  pride  and  policy  so  completely  over  the 
whole  country  that  no  event  can  take  place  without 
infringing  some  of  his  finely -spun  rights  and  digni- 
ties. Couched  in  his  Httie  domain,  with  these  fila- 
ments stretching  forth  in  every  direction,  he  is  like 
some  choleric,  bottle-bellied  old  spider,  who  has 
woven  bis  web  over  a  whole  chamber,  so  that  a  fly 
cannot  buzz  nor  a  breeze  blow  without  startling  his 
repose  and  causing  him  to  sally  forth  wrathfully 
from  his  den. 

Though  really  a  good-hearted,  good-tempered  old 
fellow  at  bottom,  yet  he  is  singularly  fond  of  being 
in  the  midst  of  contention.  Ii^is  one  of  his  peculiar- 
ities, how^ever,  that  he  only  relishes  the  beginning  of 
an  affray;  he  always  goes  into  a  fight  with  alacrity, 
but  comes  out  of  it  grumbling  even  when  victorious; 
and  though  no  one  fights  with  more  obstinacy  to 
carry  a  contested  point,  3'et,  when  the  battle  is  oVer. 
and  he  comes  to  the  reconciliation,  he  is  so  much 
taken  up  with  the  mere  shaking  of  hands  that  he  is 
apt  to  let  his  antagonists  pocket  all  that  they  have 
been  quarreling  about.  It  is  not,  therefore,  figliting 
that  he  ought  so  much  to  be  on  his  guard  against  as 
making  friends.  It  is  difficult  to  cudgel  him  out  of 
a  fartliing;  but  put  him  in  a  good  liumor  and  von 
may  bargain  him  out  of  all  the  money  in  his  pocket. 
He  is  like  a  stout  ship,  which  will  weather  the 
roughest  storm  uninjured,  but  roll  its  masts  over- 
board in  the  succeeding  calm. 

He  is  a  little  fond  of  playing  the magnifico  abroad; 
of  pulling  out  a  long  purse;  flinging  his  mone}'  brave- 
ly about  at  boxing-matches,  horse-races,  cock-fights, 
and  carrying  a  high  head  among  "  gentlemen  of  the 
fancy;"  but  immediately  after  one  of  these  fits  of 
extravagance  he  will  be  taken  with  violent  qualms 
of  economy;  stop  short  at  the  most  trivial  expendi- 
ture; talk  desperately  of  being  ruined  and  brought 
upon  the  parish;  and  in  such  moods  will  not  pay  the 
smallest  tradesman's  bill  without  violent  altercation. 
He  is,  in  fact,  the  most  punctual  and  discontented 
paymaster  in  the  world :  drawing  his  coin  out  of  bis 
breeches  pocket  with  infinite  reluctance;  paying  to 
the  uttermost  farthing,  but  accompanying  every 
guinea  with  a  growl. 

With  all  his  talk  of  economy,  however,  he  is  a 
l)ountiful  provider  and  a  hospitable  housekeeper.  His 
economy  is  of  a  whimsical  kind,  its  chief  object 
iHiing  to  devise  how  he  may  afford  to  be  extravagant; 
for  he  will  bei^rudge  himself  a  beef  steak  and  pint 
of  port  one  day.  that  he  may  roast  an  ox  whole, 
broach  a  hogshead  of  ale.  and  treat  all  his  neighbors 
on  the  next. 

His  domestic  establishment  is  enormously  expen- 
sive; not  so  much  from  any  great  outward  parade  as 
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from  the  great  consumption  of  solid  beef  and  pud- 
ding, the  vast  DumL>er  of  followers  be  feeds  and 
clothes,  and  his  sins^lor  disposition  to  pay  hngely 
for  small  services.  Ue  is  a  most  kind  and  indulgent 
master,  and,^provided  bis  servants  humor  bis  pecu- 
liarilies,  flatter  bis  vanity  a  little  now  aud  then,  and 
do  not  peculate  grossly  on  him  before  bid  face,  tbey 
may  manao^  him  to  perfection.  Everytbing  tiiat 
liVtts  on  him  seems  to  thrive  and  grow  fat.  His 
Jioiise  servants  are  well  paid  andpampered^  and  have 
liitie  do  do.  His  horses  are  sleelc  and  lazy,  and 
prance  slowly  before  his  state  carriage;  and  bis 
house-dogs  sleep  quietly  about  the  door,  and  will 
hardly  bark  at  a  house-breaker. 

His  family  mansion  is  an  old  castellated  manor- 
bouse,  gray  with  age,  and  of  a  most  venerable 
tliough  weather-beaten  appearance.  It  has  been 
built  upon  no  regular  plan,  but  is  a  vast  accumula- 
tion of  parts,  erected  in  various  tastes  and  ages.  The 
center  bears  evident  traces  of  Saxon  architecture, 
and  is  as  solid  as  ponderous  stone  and  old  English 
oak  can  make  it.  Like  all  the  relics  of  that  style  it 
is  full  of  obscure  passages,  intricate  mazes,  and 
duHty  chambers;  ana  though  these  have  been  par- 
tially lighted  up  in  modern  days,  yet  there  are  many 
places  where  vou  must  still  grope  in  tlie  dark.  Ad- 
ditions have  been  made  to  the  original  edifice  from 
time  to  time,  and  great  alterations  have  taken  place; 
towers  and  battlements  have  been  erected  during 
wars  and  tumults;  wings  built  in  time  of  peace;  and 
outhouses,  lodges,  and  offices  rnn  up  according  to 
the  whim  or  convenience  of  different  generations, 
until  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  spacious,  ram- 
bling tenements  imaginable.  An  entire  wing  is  taken 
up  with  a  family  chapel — a  reverend  pile,  that  must 
once  have  been  exceedingly  sumptuous,  and  indeed, 
in  spite  of  having  been  altered  and  simplifled  at  va- 
rious periods,  has  still  a  look  of  solemn  religious 
pomp.  Its  walls  within  are  storied  with  the  monu- 
ments of  John's  ancestors;  and  it  is  snugly  fitted  up 
with  soft  cushions  and  well-lined  chairs,  where  such 
of  his  family  as  are  inclined  to  church  services  may 
doze  comfortably  in  the  discharge  of  their  dutie& 

To  keep  up  this  chapel  has  cost  John  much  money; 
but  he  is  staunch  in  his  religion,  and  piqued  in  bis 
zeal,  from  the  circumstance  that  many  dissenting 
chapels  have  been  erected  in  bis  vicinity,  and  several 
of  his  neighbors  with  whom  be  has  had  quarrels  are 
strong  Papists. 

To  do  the  duties  of  the  chapel  he  maintains,  at  a 
large  expense,  a  pious  and  portly  family  chaplain. 
He  is  a  most  learned  and  decorous  personage,  and  a 
trHly  well-bred  Christian,  who  always  backs  the  old 
gentleman  in  his  opinions,  winks  (discreetly  at  bis 
little  peccadilloes,  rebukes  the  children  when  refrac- 
tory, and  is  of  great  use  in  exhorting  the  tenants  to 
Tead  their  Bibles,  say  their  prayers,  and,  above  all, 
to  pay  their  rents  punctually  and  without  grumbling. 

The  family  apartments  are  in  a  very  "antiquated 
taste,  somewhat  heavy,  and  often  inconvenient,  but 
full  of  the  solemn  magnificence  of  former  times; 
fitted  up  with  rich  though  faded  tapestry,  unwieldy 
furniture,  and  loads  of  massy,  gorgeous  old  plate. 
The  vast  fire-places,  ample  kitcliens.  extensive  cel- 
lars, and  sumptuous  banqueting  halls,  all  speak  of 
the  roaring  hospitality  of  days  of  yore,  of  which 
the  modern  festivity  at  the  manor-house  is  but  a  sha- 
dow. There  are,  however,  complete  suites  of  rooms 
apparently  deserted  and  time-worn,  and  towers  and 
turrets  that  nre  tottering  to  decay,  so  that  in  high 
winds  there  is  danger  of  their  tumbling  about  the 
ears  of  the  household. 

John  has  frequently  been  advised  to  have  the  old 
edifice  thoroughly  overhauled,  and  to  have  some 
of  the  useless  parts  pulled  down,  and  the  others 
strengthened  witli  their  materials;  but  the  old  gentle- 


man alwajrs  g^ws  testy  on  this  subject  He  swem 
the  house  is  an  excellent  house — that  it  is  tight  sad 
weather-proof,  and  not  to  be  shaken  by  tenipeet^- 
that  It  has  stood  for  several  hundred  years,  tod 
tlierefore  is  not  likely  to  tumble  down  now— ^t  at 
to  its  being  inconvenient,  his  family  is  accustomed  Id 
the  inconveniences  and  would  not  be  comfontUe 
without  them — that  as  to  its  unwieldy  size  and  hm^- 
ular  construction,  these  result  from  its  being  tlM 
growth  of  centuries,  and  being  improved  by  the 
wisdom  of  evevy  generation — that  an  old  family  like 
his  requires  a  large  house  to  dwell  in;  new  upemt 
families  may  live  in  modern  cottares  and  snug  hOK% 
but  an  old  English  family  should  mhabit  an  old  Eng- 
lish manor-house.  If  you  point  out  any  part  of  tbe 
building  as  superfluous,  he  insists  that  it  is  materiel 
to  the  strength  or  decoration  of  the  rest  and  tlie  lutr 
mony  of  the  whole;  and  swears  tliat  the  parts  are  eo 
built  into  each  other  that,  if  you  pull  down  one,  yon 
run  the  risk  of  having  the  whole  about  your  eare. 

The  secret  of  the  matter  is  that  John  has  a  neit 
disposition  to  protect  and  patronize.  He  thinkeit 
indispensable  to  the  dignity  of  an  ancient  and  booor- 
able  family  to  be  l)ounteous  in  its  appointments  tad 
to  be  eaten  up  by  dependants;  and  so,  partly  from 
pride  and  partly  from  kind-heartedness,  be  makes  it 
a  rule  always  to  give  shelter  and  maintenance  to  his 
superannuated  servants. 

The  consequence  is  that,  like  many  other  venersbk 
family  establishments,  bis  manor  is  encumbered  hr 
old  retainers  whom  he  cannot  turn  off,  and  ao  oM 
style  which  he  cannot  lay  down.  His  mansion  it 
like  a  great  hospital  of  invalids,  and,  with  sU  in 
magnitude,  is  not  a  whit  too  large  for  its  inhabitami. 
Not  a  nook  or  corner  but  is  of  use  in  housing  some 
useless  personage.  Groups  of  veteran  beef-eaten, 
gouty  pensioners,  and  retired  heroes  of  the  botterf 
and  the  larder  are  seen  lolling  about  its  walls,  crtwl- 
ing  over  its  lawns,  dozing  under  its  trees,  or  snnoia; 
themselves  upon  the  benches  at  its  doors.  Every 
office  and  out-house  is  ^rrisoned  by  these  supenra- 
meraries  and  their  families;  for  tbey  are  amazingly 
prolific,  and  when  they  die  off  are  sure  to  leave  J^a 
a  legacy  of  hungry  mouths  to  be  provided  for.  A 
mattock  cannot  be  struck  against  tbe  most  m<4deriiif 
tumble-down  tower,  but  out  pops,  from  some  CTMiny 
or  loophole,  the  gray  pate  of  some  superannuilcd 
hanger-on,  who  has  lived  at  John's  expense  all  hit 
life,  and  makes  tbe  most  grievous  outcry  at  thdr 
pulling  down  the  roof  from  over  the  head  of  a  won- 
out  servant  of  tbe  family.  This  is  nn  appeal  that 
John's  honest  heart  never  can  with!«tand ;  so  tbst  t 
man  who  has  faithfully  eaten  his  beef  and  puddinff 
all  bis  life  is  sure  to  be  rewarded  with  a  pipe  aod 
tankard  in  his  old  days. 

A  great  part  of  his  park  also  is  turned  into  pid- 
docks,  where  his  broken  down  chargers  are  tnraol 
loose  to  graze  undisturbed  for  the  remainder  of  their 
existence — a  worthy  example  of  grateful  reool1e» 
tion,  which,  if  some  of  his  neighbors  were  to  inu* 
tate,  would  not  be  to  their  discredit.  Indeed,  it  tf 
one  of  his  great  pleasures  to  point  out  these  old 
steeds  to  his  visitors,  to  dwell  on  their  good  qiuUitiei. 
extol  their  past  services,  and  1x>ast,  with  some  littk 
vainglory,  of  the  perilous  adventures  and  hardy  ei- 
ploits  through  which  they  have  carried  him. 

He  is  given,  however,  to  indulge  his  venerttiQQ 
for  family  usages  and  family  incumbrances  to  s 
whimsical  extent.  His  manor  is  infested  by  asagi 
of  gypsies;  yet  be  will  not  suffer  them  to  beanvn 
off,  because  they  have  infested  the  place  time  oat  of 
mind,  and  have  been  regular  poachers  upon  er&j 
generation  of  the  family.  He  will  scarcely  pcfniit* 
dry  branch  to  be  lopped  from  the  great  trees  i\M 
surround  tbe  house,  lest  it  should  molest  the  rooki 
th»t  have  bred  there  for  centuries.   Owls  have  takes 
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poaiession  of  the  dovecote;  but  they  are  hereditary  | 
owls,  and  must  not  be  disturbed.  Swallows  have 
nearly  choked  up  every  chimDey  with  their  nests; 
martins  build  in  every  frieze  and  cornice;  crows 
flutter  about  the  towers  and  perch  on  every  weather- 
cock; and  old  gray-headed  rats  may  be  seen  in  everj 
quarter  of  the  house,  running  in  and  out  of  their 
koles  undauntedly  in  broad  daylight  In  short,  John 
bas  such  a  reverence  for  everything  that  has  been 
kNig  in  the  family  that  he  will  not  hear  even  of 
abiues  being  reformed,  because  they  are  good  old 
funily  abuses. 

Ail  these  whims  and  habits  have  concurred  woe- 
foUv  to  drain  the  old  gentleman's  purse;  and  as  he 
prides  himself  on  punctuality  in  money  matters,  and 
wishes  to  maintain  his  credit  in  the  neighborhood, 
tlieyhave  caused  him  great  perplexity  in  meeting 
his  engagements.  This  too  has  been  increased  by 
tlie  altercations  and  heartburning  which  are  con- 
tinoally  taking  place  in  his  family.  His  children 
have  been  brought  up  to  different  callings,  and  are 
of  different  ways  of  thinking;  and  as  they  have 
always  been  allowed  to  speak  their  minds  freely, 
they  do  not  fail  to  exercise  the  privilege  most  clam- 
orously in  the  present  posture  of  his  affairs.  8om3 
itand  up  for  the  honor  of  the  race,  and  are  clear 
that  the  old  establishment  should  be  kept  up  in  all 
its  state,  whatever  may  be  the  cost;  others,  who  are 
more  prudent  and  considerate,  entreat  the  old  gen- 
tleman to  retrencii  his  expenses  and  to  put  his  whole 
mtem  of  housekeeping  on  a  more  moderate  footing. 
Me  has  indeed,  at  times,  seemed  inclined  to  listen  to 
tbeir  opinions,  but  their  wholesome  advice  has  been 
completely  defeated  by  the  obstreperous  conduct  of 
one  of  his  sons.  This  is  a  noisy,  rattle-pated  fellow 
of  rather  low  habits,  who  neglects  his  business  to 
frequent  ale-houses — is  the  orator  of  village  clubs, 
and  a  complete  oracle  among  the  ]>oore8t  of  his 
fother's  tenants.  No  sooner  does  he  bear  any  of  his 
brothers  mention  reform  or  retrenchment  than  up  he 
jumps,  takes  the  words  out  of  their  mouths,  and 
roars  out  for  an  overturn.  When  his  tongue  is  once 
going,  nothing  can  stop  it.  He  rants  about  the 
room,  hectors  the  old  roan  about  his  spendthrift 
prsctioes,  ridicules  his  tastes  and  pursuits;  insists 
that  he  shall  turn  the  old  servants  out  of  doors,  give 
the  broken-down  horses  to  the  hounds,  send  the  fat 
chaplain  packing,  and  take  a  field-preacher  in  his 
plsM^— nnv,  that  the  whole  family  mansion  shall  be 
leveled  with  the  ground,  and  a  plain  one  of  brick 
tDd  mortar  built  in  its  place.  He  rails  at  every  social 
entertainment  and  family  festivity,  and  skulks  away 
mwling  to  the  ale-house  whenever 'an  equipage 
drives  up  to  the  door.  Though  constantly  com- 
plaining of  the  emptiness  of  his  purse,  yet  he  scru- 
ples not  to  8X)end  all  his  pocket-money  in  these 
favem  convocations,  and  even  runs  up  scores  for  the 
ttquor  over  which  he  preaches  about  his  father's  ex- 
travagance. 

It  may  readily  be  imagined  how  little  such  thwart* 
ing  agrees  with  the  old  cavalier's  fiery  temperament. 
He  hais  become  so  irritable  from  repeated  crossings 
that  the  mere  mentiou  of  retrenchment  or  reform 
Is  a  signal  for  a  brawl  l)etween  him  and  the  tavern 
oncle.  As  the  latter  is  too  sturdy  and  refractory 
for  paternal  discipline,  having  grown  out  of  all  fear 
of  the  cudgel,  they  have  frequent  scenes  of  word^ 
warfare,  which  at  times  run  so  high  that  John  is 
fain  to  call  in  the  aid  of  his  son  Tom,  an  officer  who 
has  served  abroad,  but  is  at  present  living  at  home 
on  half  pay.  This  last  is  sure  to  stand  by  the  old 
gentleman,  right  or  wron^;  likes  nothing  so  much 
ts a  racketing,  roistering  life:  and  is  ready  at  a  wink 
or  nod  to  out  saber,  and  flourish  it  over  the  orator's 
liead,  if  he  dares  to  array  himself  against  paternal 
SQthority. 


These  fkmily  dissensions,  as  usual,  have  got 
abroad,  and  are  rare  food  for  scandal  in  John's 
neighborhood.  People  begin  to  look  wise  and  shake 
their  heads  whenever  his  affairs  are  mentioned. 
They  ail  **  hope  that  matters  are  not  so  bad  with 
him  as  represented;  but  when  a  man's  own  children 
begin  to  rail  at  his  extravagance,  things  must  be 
badly  managed.  They  understand  he  is  mortgaged 
over  head  and  ears,  and  is  continually  dabbling  with 
money-lenders.    He  is  certainly  an  open-handed  old 

gentleman,  but  they  fear  he  has  lived  too  fast;  in- 
eed,  they  never  knew  any  good  come  of  this  fond- 
ness for  hunting,  racing,  reveling,  and  prize-fight. 
In  short,  Mr.  Bull's  estate  is  a  very  fine  one,  and  has 
Iwen  in  the  family  a  long  while;  but  for  all  that, 
they  have  known  many  finer  estates  come  to  the 
hammer." 

What  is  worst  of  all  is  the  effect  which  these  pecu- 
niary embarrassments  and  domestic  feuds  have  hnd 
on  the  poor  man  himself.  Instead  of  that  lolly 
roimd  corporation  and  smug  rosy  face  which  he 
used  to  present,  he  has  of  late  become  as  shriveled 
and  shrunk  as  a  frost-bitten  apple.  His  scarlet 
gold-laced  waistcoat,  which  bellied  out  so  bravely  in 
those  prosperous  days  when  he  sailed  before  the 
wind,  now  hangs  loosely  about  him  like  a  mainsail 
in  a  calm.  His  leather  breeches  are  all  in  folds  and 
wrinkles,  and  apparently  have  much  ado  to  hold  up 
the  boots  that  yawn  on  both  sides  of  his  once  sturdy 
legs. 

Instead  of  strutting  about  as  formerly  with  his 
three-cornered  hat  on  one  side;  flourishing  his  cud- 

gel,  and  bringing  it  down  every  moment  with  a 
eartv  thump  upon  the  ground ;  looking  every  6ne 
sturdily  in  the  face,  and  trolling  out  a  stave  of  a 
catch  or  a  drinking  song;  he  now  goes  about  whist- 
ling thoughtfully  to  himself,  with  his  head  drooping 
down,  his  cudgel  tucked  under  his  arm  and  his 
hands  thrust  to  the  bottom  of  his  breeches  pockets, 
which  are  evidently  empty. 

Such  is  the  plight  of  honest  John  Bull  at  present; 
yet  for  all  this,  the  old  fellow's  spirit  is  as  tall  and 
as  gallant  as  ever.  If  you  drop  the  least  expression 
of  sympathy  or  concern,  he  tases  Are  in  an  instant ; 
swears  that  he  is  the  richest  and  stoutest  fellow  in 
the  country;  talks  of  laying  out  large  sums  to  adorn 
his  house  or  to  buy  another  estate;  and,  with  a 
valiant  swagger  and  grasping  of  his  cudgel,  longs 
exceed ingly«to  have  another  bout  at  quarterstaff. 

Though  there  may  be  something  rather  whimsical 
in  all  this,  yet  I  confess  I  cannot  look  upon  John's 
situation  without  strong  feelings  of  interest.  With 
all  his  odd  humors  and  obstinate  prejudices,  he  is  a 
sterling  hearted  old  blade.  He  may  not  be  so  won- 
derfully fine  a  fellow  as  he  thinks  himself,  but  he  is 
at  least  twice  as  good  as  his  neighbors  represent  him. 
His  virtues  are  all  his  own;  all  plain,  homebred, 
and  unaffected.  His  very  faults  smack  of  the  raci- 
ness  of  his  good  qualities.  His  extravagance  savors 
of  his  generosity.  Ids  quarrelsomeness  oihis  conrage, 
his  credulity  of  his  open  faith,  his  vanity  of  his 
pride,  and  his  bluntness  of  his  sincerity.  They  are 
all  the  redundancies  of  a  rich  and  liberal  chnractcr. 
He  is  like  his  own  oak;  rough  withodt,  but  sound 
and  solid  within;  whose  bark  abounds  with  excres- 
censes  in  proportion  to  the  growth  a)id  grandeur  of 
the  timber;  and  whose  branches  make  a  fearful 
groaning  and  murmuring  in  the  least  storm,  from 
their  very  magnitude  and  luxuriance.  There-  is 
something  too.  In  the  appearance  of  his  old  family 
mansion  that  is  extremely  poetical  and  picturesque; 
and  as  long  as  it  can  be  rendered  comfortably  habit- 
able, I  should  almost  tremble  to  see  it  meddled  with, 
during  the  present  conflict  of  tastes  and  opinions. 
Some  of  his  advisers  a^  ^^  doubt  good  architects, 
that  mi^ht  be  of  ^QTVice;  but  many,  I  fear,  are  mere 
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loTelers,  who,  when  they  had  once  ^t  to  work  with 
their  mattoclu  on  the  venerable  edifice,  would  never 
stop  until  they  had  brought  it  to  the  ground,  and 
perhaps  buried  themselves  among  the  ruins.  All 
that  I  wish  is  that  John's  present  troubles  may  teach 
him  more  prudence  in  future;  that  he  m^  cease  to 
distress  his  mind  about  other  people's  affairs;  that 
he  may  give  up  the  fruitless  attempt  to  promote  the 
good  of  his  neighbors  and  the  peace  ana  happiness 
of  the  world  by  dint  of  the  cudsel;  that  he  may 
remain  <^uietly  at  home;  gradually  get  his  ho^se 
into  repair;  cultivate  his  rich  estate  according  to  his 
fancy;  husband  his  income — if  he  thinks  proper; 
bring  his  unruly  children  into  order — if  he  can;  re- 
new the  jovial  scenes  of  ancient  prosperity;  and 
long  enjoy,  on  his  paternal  lands,  a  green,  an  honor- 
able, and  a  merry  old  age. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  SLEEPY  HOLLOW. 


(found   among    the   papers   of   THB   I4ATB 
DISDBICH  KNICKEBBOGKBR.) 

A  pleastniT  ImkI  of  drowsy  head  it  wm. 
Of  dreams  that  waye  before  the  half -shut  ej^\ 
And  of  gay  oastlee  in  the  clouds  that  paaa, 
Forever  flushing  round  a  summer  sky. 

CatiU  of  Itidolenoe. 

In  the  bosom  of  one  of  those  spacious  coves  which 
indent  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Hudson,  at  that  broad 
expansion  of  the  river  denominated  by  the  ancient 
Dutch  navigators  the  Tappaan  Zee,  ana  where  they 
always  prudently  shortened  sail  and  implored  the 
protection  of  St.  Nicholas  when  they  crossed,  there 
lies  a  small  market  town  or  rural  port,  which  by 
some  is  called  Greensburg,  but  which  is  more  gen- 
erally  and  properly  known  by  the  name  of  Tarry 
Town.  This  name  was  given  it,  we  are  told,  in 
former  days  by  the  good  house-wives  of  the  adja- 
cent country,  from  the  inveterate  propensity  of  their- 
husbands  to  lineer  about  the  village  tavern  on  mar- 
ket days.  Bo  that  as  it  may,  I  do  not  vouch  for  the 
fact,  but  merely  advert  to  it  for  the  sake  of  being 
precise  and  authentic.  Not  far  from  this  village, 
perhaps  about  three  miles,  there  is  a  little  valley,  or 
rather  lap  of  land  among  high  hills,  which  is  one  of 
the  quietest  places  in  the  whole  world.  A  small 
brook  glides  through  it,  with  just  murmur  enough 
to  lull  one  to  repose;  and  the  occasional  whistle  of 
a  quail  or  tapping  of  a  woodpecker  is  almost  the 
only  sound  that  ever  breaks  in  upon  the  uniform 
.  tranquillity. 

I  recollect  that,  when  a  stripling,  my  first  exploit 
i  in  squirrel-shooting  was  in  a  grove  of  tall  walnut 
trees  that  shaded  one  side  of  the  valley.    I  had  wan- 
dered into  it  at  noon-time,  when  all  nature  is  pecu- 
;  liarly  quiet,  and  was  startled  by  the  roar  of  my  own 
;  gun  as  it  broke  the  Sabbath  stillness  around,  and 
was  prolonged  and  reverberated  by  the  angry  echoes. 
If  ever  I  should  wish  for  a  retreat  whither  I  might 
steal  from  the  world  and  its  distractions,  and  dream 
quietly  away  the  remnant  of  a  troubled  life,  I  know 
of  none  more  promising  than  this  little  valley. 

From  the  listless  repose  of  the  place,  and  the  pe- 
culiar character  of  its  inhabitants,  who  are  descend- 
ants from  the  original  Dutch  settlers,  this  sequestered 
flen  has  long  been  known  by  the  name  of  Sleepy 
loLLOW.  and  its  rustic  lads  are  called  the  Sleepy 
Hollow  Boys  throughout  all  the  neighboring  coun- 
try. A  drowsy,  dreamy  influence  seems  to  hang 
over  the  land,  and  to  pervade  the  very  atmosphere. 
Some  say  that  the  place  was  bewitched  by  a  high 
I  German  doctor  during  the  early  days  of  the  settle- 
iimenjt;, others,  that  an  old  Indian  chief,  the  prophet 


or  wizard  of  his  tribe,  held  bis  powwows  there  b»- 
fore  the  country  was  discovert  by  Master  Ha- 
drick  Hudson.  Certain  it  is,  the  place  still  oootiBDei 
under  the  sway  of  some  witching  power,  tb&thokis 
a  spell  over  the  minds  of  the  good  people,  csinog 
them  to  walk  in  a  continual  revery.  They  are  gives 
to  all  kinds  of  marvelous  beliefs;  are  sabjea  to 
trances  and  visions,  and  frequently  see  Aim 
sights,  and  hear  music  and  voices  in  the  air.  Tv 
whole  neighborhood  abounds  with  local  tales, fasnn^ 
ed  spots  and  twilight  superstitions;  stars  shoot  aid 
meteors  glare  oftener  across  the  vaJley  than  in  UT 
other  part  of  the  country,  and  the  night-mare  m 
her  whole  nine  fold  seems  to  make  it  the  fsronk 
scene  of  her  gambols. 

The  dominant  spirit,  however,  that  haunts  tlii 
enchanted  region,  and  seems  to  be  commander-iB- 
chief  of  all  the  powers  of  the  air,  is  the  sppsritin 
of  a  figure  on  horseback  without  a  head.  It  is  said 
by  some  to  be  the  ghost  of  a  Hessian  trooper,  wIiob 
head  had  been  carried  away  bv  a  cannon-ball  in  tarn 
nameless  battle  during  the  Kevolutionary  wir,t!ii 
who  is  ever  and  anon  seen  by  the  country  folk  la^ 
rying  along  in  the  gloom  of  night  as  if  on  the  wiagi 
of  the  wind.  His  haunts  are  not  confined  to  ik 
vrlley,  but  extend  at  times  to  the  adjacent  roads, asd 
especially  to  the  vicinity  of  a  church  that  ii  st  119 
great  distance.  Indeed,  certain  of  the  most  authes. 
tic  historians  of  those  parts,  who  have  been  carefal 
in  collecting  and  collating  the  floating  facts  coaoen- 
ing  this  specter,  allege  that  the  body  of  the  troopet 
havinff  been  buried  in  the  churchyard,  the  ^mmI 
rides  forth  to  the  scene  of  battle  in  nightly  qocst  at 
his  head,  and  that  the  rushing  speed  with  which  ke 
sometimes  passes  along  the  hollow,  like  a  midni^ 
blast,  is  owing  to  his  l)eing  belated  and  in  ahinij 
to  get  back  to  the  churchyard  before  daybreak. 

Such  is  the  general  purport  of  this  legendary  » 
perstition,  whicli  has  furnished  materials  for  many  1 
wild  story  in  that  region  of  shadows;  and  the  spr- 
ier is  known  at  all  the  countir  firesides  bv  the  dsub 
of  The  Headless  Horseman  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 

It  Ls  remarkable  that  the  visionary  propenatjl 
have  mentioned  is  not  confined  to  the  nati?e  iohih' 
itants  of  the  valley,  but  is  unconsciously  imbibed  hf 
every  one  who  resides  there  for  a  time.  Hovmr 
wideawake  the;^  may  have  been  before  they  ent€ted 
that  sleepy  region,  thev  are  sure  in  a  little  time  to 
inhale  the  witching  influence  of  the  air,  and  begin  to 
^row  imaginativd — to  dream  dreams  and  see  appvv 
tions. 

I  mention  this  peaceful  spot  with  all  possible  land; 
for  it  is  in  such  little  retired  Dutch  valleys,  fooid 
here  and  there  embosomed  in  the  great  State  of  N^ 
York,  that  population,  manners,  and  customs  reettii 
fixed,  while  the  great  torrent  of  migration  and  im- 
provement, which  is  making  such  incessant  chaa^ 
m  other  parts  of  this  restless  country,  sweeps  V 
them  unobserved.  They  are  like  those  little  bo(^ 
of  still  water  which  border  a  rapid  stream,  whoe 
we  may  see  the  straw  and  bubble  riding  qniet^ 
anchor,  or  slowly  revolving  in  their  mimic  banor. 
undisturbed  by  the  rush  of  the  passing  curresL 
Though  many  years  have  elapsed  since  I  trod  tk 
drowsy  shades  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  yet  I  queatifl* 
whether  I  should  not  stiJl  find  the  same  trees  aad 
the  same  families  vegetating  in  its  sheltered  bosooL 

In  this  by-place  of  nature  there  abode,  in  a  nm^ 
period  of  American  history,  that  is  to  6ay,8oaie 
thirty  years  since,  a  worthy  wight  of  the  nametf 
Ichabod  Crane,  who  sojourned,  or,  as  he  expiaw 
it,  "tarried"  in  Sleepy  Hollow  for  the  purpose « 
instructing  the  children  of  the  vicinity.  He  wi^ » 
native  of  Connecticut,  a  state  which  supplies  tbe 
Union  with  pioneers  for  the  mind  as  well  as  for  tk 
forest,  and  sends  forth  yearly  its  legions  of  froctiff 
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woodmen  and  conntry  schoolmasters.  The  cogno- 
nieii  of  Crane  was  not  inapplicable  to  bis  xierson. 
He  was  tall  but  exceedingly  lank,  witb  narrow 
shoulders,  long  arms  and  legs,  hands  that  dangled  a 
mile  out  of  his  sleeves,  feet  thai  mi^t  have  served 

'  for  shovels,  and  his  whole  frame  most  loosely  hong 
together.  His  head  was  small  and  flat  at  top,  with 
huge  ears,  large  green  glassy  eyes,  and  a  long  snipe 
nose,  so  that  it  looked  like  a  weathercock  perched 
upon  his  spindle  neck,  to  tell  which  way  the  wind 
blew.  To  see  him  striding  along  the  profile  of  a 
liill  on  a  windy  day,  with  his  clothes  bngffing  and 
fluttering  about  him,  one  might  have  mistaken  him 
for  the  genius  of  famine  descending  upon  the  earth, 
or  some  scarecrow  eloped  from  a  cornfield. 

His  school-house  was  a  low  building  of  one  large 
room,  radely  constructed  of  logs;  the  windows  part- 
ly fflazed  and  partly  patched  with  leaves  of  copy- 
books.  It  was  most  ingeniously  secured  at  vacant 
hours,  by  a  withe  twisted  in  the  handle  of  the  door, 
and  stakes  set  against  the  window-shutters;  so  that 
though  a  thief  might  get  in  with  perfect  ease,  he 
would  find  some  embarrassment  in.getting  out, — an 
idea  most  probably  borrowed  by  the  architect,  Tost 

,  Van  Houten,  from  the  mystery  of  an  eelpot.    The 

'  school-house  stood  in  a  rather  lonely  but  pleasant 
situation,  Just  at  the  foot  of  a  woody  hill,  with  a 
brook  running  close  hy,  and  a  formidable  birch-tree 
jrrowine  at  one  end  of  it.  From  hence  the  low  mur- 
mur of  nis  pupils'  voices,  conning  over  their  lessons, 
might  be  heard  of  a  drowsy  summer's  day,  like  the 
hum  of  a  beehive;  interrupted  now  and  then  by  the 
authoritative  voice  of  the  master,  in  the  tone  of  men- 
ace or  command;  or,  p«)radventure,  by  the  appalling 
sound  of  the  birch,  as  he  urged  some  taidy  loiterer 
along  the  flowery  path  of  knowledge.  Truth  to  sa}', 
he  was  a  conscientious  man,  that  ever  bore  in  mind 
the  golden  maxim,  ''Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the 
child." — Ichabod  Crane's  scholars  certainly  were  not 
spoiled. 

I  would  not  have  it  imagined,  however,  that  he 
'was  one  of  those  cruel  poteutates  of  the  school,  who 
ioy  in  the  smart  of  their  subjects;  on  the  contrary, 
be  administered  Justice  with  discrimination  rather 
than  severity;  taking  the  burden  off  the  backs  of  the 
ifveak  and  laying  it  on  those  of  the  strong.  Your 
m^re  puny  stripling  that  winced  at  the  least  flourish 
of  the  rod  was  pa^ed  by  with  indul^nce;  but  the 
claims  of  Justice  were  satisfied  by  inflicting  a  double 
portion  on  some  little,  tough,  wrong-headed,  broad- 
sldrted  Dutch  urchin,  who  sulked  and  swelled  and 
grew  dogged  and  sullen  beneath  the  birch.  All  this 
be  called  "doing  bis  duty  by  their  parents:"  and  he 
never  inflicted  a  chastisement  without  following  it 

.  br^  the  assurance,  so  consolatory  to  the  smarting  ur- 
chin, that  "  be  would  remember  it  and  thank  him 
for  it  the  longest  day  he  had  to  live.** 

When  school  hours  were  over,  he  was  ever  the 
companion  and  playmate  of  the  larger  boys;  and  on 
holioay  afternoons  would  convoy  some  of  the  small- 
er ones  home,  who  happened  to  have  pretty  sisters 
or  good  housewives  for  mothers,  noted  for  the  com- 
forts of  the  cupboard.  Indeed,  it  behooved  him  to 
k€$ep  on  good  terms  with  his  pupils.  The  revenue 
arising  from  bi<(  school  was  small,  and  would  have 
been  scarcely  sufficient  to  furnish  him  with  daily 
bread,  for  he  was  a  huge  feeder,  and  though  lank, 
had  the  dilating  powers  of  an  anaconda;  but  to  help 
ont  his  maintenance,  he  was,  according  to  country 
custom  in  those  parts,  boarded  and  lodged  at  the 
houses  of  the  farmers  whose  children  he  instructed. 
With  these  be  lived  successively  a  week  at  a  time, 
tbns  proing  the  rounds  of  tlie  neighborhood  with 
all  his  worldly  effects  tied  up  in  a  cotton  handker- 
chief. 
That  til  this  might  not  be  too  onerous  on  the 


purses  of  his  rustic  patrons,  who  are  apt  to  consider 
the  cost  of  schooling  a  mevous  burden,  and  school- 
masters as  mere  drones,  he  had  various  ways  of  ren- 
dering himself  both  useful  and  agreeable.  He  as- 
sisted the  farmers  occasionally  in  the  lighter  labors 
of  their  farms;  helped  to  make  hay;  mended  the 
fences;  took  the  horses  to  waterf  drove  the  cows 
from  pasture;  and  cut  wood  for  the  winter  fire.  He 
laid  aside,  too,  all  the  dominant  dignity  and  absolute 
cway  with  which  he  lorded  it  in  his  little  empire, 
the  school,  and  became  wonderfully  gentle  and  in- 
gratiating. He  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  moth- 
ers by  petting  the  children,  particularly  the  young- 
est; and  like  the  lion  bold,  which  whilome  so  mag- 
nanimously the  lamb  did  hold,  he  would  sit  with  a 
child  on  one  knee  and  rock  a  cradle  with  his  foot  for 
whole  hours  together. 

In  addition  to  his  other  vocationB,  he  was  the 
singing-master  of  the  neighborhood,  and  picked  up 
many  bright  shillings  by  instructing  the  young  folks 
in  psalmody.  It  was  a  matter  of  no  little  vanity  to 
him  on  Sundays  to  take  his  station  in  front  of  the 
church  gallery  with  a  band  of  chosen  singers;  where, 
in  his  own  mind,  he  completely  carried  away  the 
palm  from  the  parson.  Oertain  it  is.  his  voice  re- 
sounded far  above  all  the  rest  of  the  congregation, 
and  there  are  peculiar  quavers  still  to  be  heard  in 
that  diurch,  and  which  may  even  be  heard  half  a 
mile  off.  quite  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  millpond, 
on  a  still  Sunday  morning,  which  are  said  to  be  legit- 
imately descended  from  the  nose  of  Ichabod  Crane. 
Thus,  by  divers  little  make-shifts,  in  that  ingenious 
way  which  is  commonly  denominated  "by  hook  and 
by  crook,"  the  worthy  pedagogue  got  on  tolerably 
enough,  and  was  thought  by  all  who  understood 
nothing  cf  the  labor  of  head-work  to  have  a  won- 
derful easy  life  of  it. 

The  schoolmaster  is  generally  a  man  of  some  im- 
portance in  the  female  circle  of  a  rural  neighbor- 
hood; being  considered  a  kind  of  idle,  ^ntlemanlike 
personage,  of  vastly  superior  tastes  and  accomplish- 
ments to  the  rough  country  swains,  and,  indeed,  in- 
ferior only  in  learning  to  the  parson.  His  appear- 
ance, therefore,  is  apt  to  occasion  some  little  stir  at 
the  tea-table  of  a  farmhouse,  and  the  addition  of  a 
supernumerary  dish  of  cakes  or  sweetmeats,  or, 
peradventure,  the  parade  of  a  silver  teapot.  Our 
man  of  letters,  therefore,  was  peculiarly  happy  in 
the  smiles  of  all  the  country  dapisels.  How  he 
would  figure  among  them  in  the  churchyard,  between 
services  on  Sundays !  gathering  grapes  for  them 
from  the  wild  vines  that  overrun  the  surrounding 
trees;  reciting  for  their  amusement  all  the  epitaphs 
on  the  tombstones;  or  sauntering  with  a  whole  bevy 
of  them  along  the  banks  of  the  adjacent  millpono ; 
while  the  more  bashful  country  bumpkins  hunff 
sheepishly  back,  envying  his  superior  elegance  and 
address. 

From  his  half  itinerant  life,  also,  he  was  a  kind  of 
traveling  gazette,  carrying  the  whole  budget  of 
local  gossip  from  house  to  house;  so  that  his  appear- 
ance was  always  greeted  with  satisfaction.  He  was 
moreover  esteem^  by  the  women  as  a  man  of  great 
erudition,  for*  he  bad  read  several  books  ouite 
through,  and  was  a  perfect  master  of  Cotton  Mather's 
History  of  New  England  Witchcraft,  in  which,  by 
the  way,  he  most  firmly  and  potently  believed. 

He  was,  in  fact,  an  odd  mixture  of  small  shrewd- 
ness and  simple  credulity.  His  appetite  for  the 
marvelous  and  his  powers  of  digesting  it  were 
equally  extraordinary;  and  both  had  been  increased 
by  his  residence  in  this  spelllwund  region.  No  talc 
was  too  gross  or  monstrous  for  his  capacious  swallow. 
It  was  often  his  delight,  after  his  school  was  dis- 
missed in  the  afternoon,  to  stretch  himself  on  the 
rich  bed   of  clover  bordering:  the  little  brook  that 
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whimpered  by  his  schoolhouse,  and  there  con  over 
old  Mather's  direful  tales  until  the  gachering  dusk  of 
evening  made  the  printed  page  a  mere  mist  before 
his  eyes.  Then,  as  he  wended  his  way,  by  swamp 
and  stream  and  awful  woodland,  to  the  farmhouse 
where  he  happened  to  be  quartered,  every  sound  of 
nature  at  that  witching  hour  fluttered  his  excited 
imagination:  the  moan  of  the  whip-poor-will  *  from 
the  li Ill-side;  the  boding  cry  of  the  tree- toad,  that 
harbinger  of  storm  ;  the  dreary  hooting  of  the 
screech-owl;  or  the  sudden  rustling  in  the  thicket  of 
birds  frightened  from  tlieir  roost.  The  fireflies, 
too,  which  sparkled  most  vividly  in  the  darkest 
places,  now  and  then  startled  him,  as  one  of  uncom- 
moa  brightness  would  stream  across  his  path;  and 
if,  by  chance,  a  huge  blockhead  of  a  beetle  came 
wingmg  his  blundering  flight  against  him,  the  poor 
varlet  was  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost,  with  the  idea 
that  he  was  struck  with  a  witch's  token.  His  only 
resource  on  such  occasions  either  to  drown  thought 
or  drive  away  evil  spirits,  was  to  sing  psalm  tunes; — 
and  the  koou  people  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  as  they  sat 
by  their  ooors  of  an  evening,  were  often  filled  with 
awe  at  hearing  his  nasal  melc^y,  ' '  in  linked  sweetness 
long  drawn  out,"  floating  from  the  distant  hill,  or 
along  the  dusky  road. 

Another  of  his  sources  of  fearful  pleasure  was  to 
pass  loog  winter  evenings  with  the  old  Dutch  wives, 
as  they  sat  spinning  by  the  flre,  with  a  row  of  apples 
roasting  and  sputtering  along  the  hearth,  and  listen 
to  their  marvelous  tales  of  ghosts,  and  goblins,  and 
haunted  fields  and  haunted  bmoks,  and  haunted 
brides  and  haunted  houses,  and  particularly  of  the 
headless  horseman,  or  galloping  Hessian  of  the 
Hollow,  as  they  sometimes  called  him.  He  would 
delight  them  equally  by  his  anecdotes  of  witchcraft 
and  of  the  direiul  omens  and  portentous  sights  and 
sounds  in  the  air,  which  prevailed  in  the  earlier 
times  of  Connecticut ;  and  would  frighten  them 
woefully  with  s^ulations  upon  comets  and  shoot- 
ine-etars,  and  with  the  alarming  fact  that  the  world 
did  absolutely  turn  round,  and  that  they  were  half 
the  time  topsy-turvy  I 

But  if  there  was  a  pleasure  in  all  this,  while  siiugly 
cuddling  in  the  chimney  corner  of  a  chamber  that 
was  all  of  a  ruddy  glow  from  tlie  cmckliog  wood 
fire,  and  where,  of  course,  no  specter  dare  to  show 
its  face,  it  was  dearly  purchased  by  the  terrors  of 
his  subsequent  walk  homeward.  What  fearful 
shapes  and  shadows  beset  his  path,  amid  the  dim  and 
ghastly  glare  of  a  snowy  night! — With  what  wistful 
look  did  he  eye  everv  trembling  ray  of  light  stream- 
ing across  the  waste  fields  from  some  distant  window! 
^How  often  was  he  appalled  by  some  shrub  covered 
with  snow,  which  like  a  sheeted  specter  beset  his 
very  pathl—How  often  did  he  shrink  with  curdling 
awe  at  the  sound  of  his  own  s^eps  on  the  frosty  crust 
beneath  his  feet,  and  dread  to  look  over  his  shoulder, 
lest  he  should  behold  sone  uncouth  being  tramping 
close  behind  him! — and  how  often  was  lie  thrown 
into  complete  dismay  by  some  rushing  blast  howling 
among  the  trees,  in  the  idea  that  it  was  the  galloping 
Hessian  on  one  of  bis  nightly  scouringsl 

All  these,  however,  were  mere  terrors  of  the  night, 
phantoms  of  the  mind,  that  walk  in  darkness:  and 
though  he  had  seen  many  specters  in  his  time,  and 
been  more  than  once  beset  by  Satan  in  divers  shapes, 
in  his  lonely  perambulations,  yet  daylight  put  an  end 
to  all  these  evils  ;  and  he  would  have  passed  a 
pleasant  life  of  it,  in  despite  of  the  Devil  and  all  his 
works,  if  his  path  had  not  been  crossed  by  a  being 
that  causes  more  perplexity  to  mortal  man  than 


•  The  whip-poor-win  Is  a  bird  which  is  only  heard  at  night. 
It  receives  its  name  from  its  note,  which  is  thou^t  to  re- 
semble those  words. 


I  ghosts,  goblins,  and  the  whole  race  of  witches  pot 
together;  and  that  was — ^a  woman. 

Amonf^  the  musical  disciples  who  assembled,  om 
evening  m  each  week,  to  receive  his  instructions  in 
psalmcMy,  was  Katrina  Van  Tassel,  the  daughter  and 
only  child  of  a  substantial  Dutch  farmer.  Bbe  was  i 
blooming  lass  of  fresh  eighteen;  plump  as  a  ptr- 
tridge;  ripe  and  melting  and  rosy-cheeked  as  (Hie  ol 
her  father's  peaches,  and  universally  famed,  not 
merely  for  her  beauty,  but  her  vaat  ezp^^tatioia. 
She  was  withal  a  litUe  of  a  coquette,  as  might  be 
perceived  even  in  her  dress,  which  was  a  mixtoie  of 
ancient  and  modern  fashions,  as  most  suited  to  sec 
off  her  charms.  She  wore  the  ornaments  of  pore 
yellow  gold  which  her  ffreat-great-grandmother  hsd 
brought  over  from  Saardam ;  the  tempting  stomadief 
of  the  olden  time,  and  withal  a  provokingly  short 
petticoat,  to  display  the  prettiest  foot  and  ankk  in 
the  country  round. 

Ichabod  Crane  had  a  soft  and  foolish  heart towiid 
the  sez;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  tint  lo 
tempting  a  morsel  soon  found  favor  in  his  ejes^ 
more  especially  after  he  had  visited  her  in  her  pater- 
nal mansion.  Old  Baltus  Van  Tassel  was  a  perfect 
picture  of  a  thriving,  contented,  liberal-hearted 
farmer.  He  seldom,  it  is  true,  sent  either  his  eves 
or  his  thoughts  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  owb 
farm;  but  within  these  everything  was  snug,  lisppj 
and  well-conditioned.  He  was  satisfied  with  ha 
wealth,  but  not  proud  of  it;  and  piqued  himself  upon 
the  liearty  abundance  rather  than  Uie  style  in  wUdi 
he  lived.  His  stronghold  was  situated  on  Uie  banks 
of  the  Hudson,  in  one  of  those  green,  sbelterel 
fertile  nooks,  in  which  the  Dutch  farmers  are  so  fond 
of  nestling.  A  great  elm  tree  spread  its  brosd 
branches  over  it,  at  the  foot  of  which  bubbled  op  t 
spring  of  the  softest  and  sweetest  water,  in  a  little 
well  formed  of  a  barrel,  and  then  stole  sparUiJig 
away  through  the  grass  to  a  neighboring  brook,  that 
babbled  along  among  alders  and  dwaii  willown 
Hard  by  the  farmhouse  was  a  vast  bam,  that  migkt 
have  served  for  a  church,  every  window  and  crevice 
of  which  seemed  bursting  forth  with  the  treaatires 
of  the  farm ;  the  flail  was  busily  resounding  within 
it  from  morning  to  night;  swallows  and  martiiis 
Skimmed  twittering  about  the  eaves;  and  rows  of 
pigeons,  some  with  one  eye  turned  up,  as  if  watdi- 
mg  the  weather,  some  with  their  heads  under  tbeir 
wings,  or  buried  in  their  bosoms,  and  others,  swell- 
ing, and  cooinff,  and  bowing  about  their  dunes, 
were  enjoying  the  sunshine  on  the  roof.  *  Sleek,  mi' 
wieldv  porkers  were  grunting  in  the  repose  sad 
abundance  of  their  pens,  from  whence  sallied  forth, 
now  and  then,  troops  of  suckine  pigs,  as  if  to  sooS 
the^  air.  A  stately  squadron  of  snowy  geese  were 
riding  in  an  adjoining  poiid,  convoyini;  whole  Ueets 
of  ducks ;  regiments  of  turkeys  were  gobbling  throu^ 
the  farmyard,  and  guinea-fowls  fretting  about  it  lice 
ill-tempered  housewives,  with  their  peevish,  discoo- 
ten  ted  cry.  Before  the  barn  door  strutted  the  gallant 
cock,  that  pattern  of  a  husband,  a  warrior,  ana  a  fine 
^ntleman ;  clapping  his  burnished  wings  and  crow- 
ing in  the  pride  and  gladness  of  his  heart— eometiroes 
tearing  up  the  earth  with  his  feet,  and  then  gener- 
ously calling  his  ever-hungry  familv  of  wives  and 
children  to  enjoy  the  rich  morsel  which  he  had  dis- 
covered. 

The  pedagogue's  mouth  watered  as  he  looked  up- 
on this  sumptuous  promise  of  luxurious  winter  fare. 
In  his  devouring  mmd's  eye.  he  pictured  to  himself 
every  roastmg  pig  running  about,  with  a  puddinf  is 
its  belly  and  an  apple  in  its  mouth ;  the  pigeons  were 
snugly  put  to  bed  in  a  comfortable  pie,  and  tucked 
in  with  a  coverlet  of  crust;  the  geese  were  swimmisf 
in  their  own  gravy;  and  the  ducks  pairing  cosily  is 
dishes,  like  snug  married  couples,  with  &  deoeot 
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competency  of  onion  sauce.  In  the  porken  he  saw 
carved  out  the  future  sleek  side  of  bacon  and  juicv, 
relishing  ham;  not  a  turkey  but  he  beheld  daintily 
trussed  up,  with  its  dzzard  under  its  wing,  uud, 
perad venture,  a  necklace  of  savory-  sausages;  and 
even  bright  chanticleer  himself  lay  sprawliug  ou  his 
back,  iu  a  side  dish,  with  uplifted  claws,  as  if  craving 
that  quarter  which  liis  chivalrous  spirit  disdained  to 
ask  while  living. 

As  the  enraptured  Ichabod  fancied  all  this,  and  as 
lie  rolled  his  great  green  eyes  over  the  fat  meadow 
lands,  the  rich  fields  of  wheat,  of  rye,  of  buckwheat, 
and  Indian  com,  and  the  orchards  burdened  with 
ruddy  fruit,  which  surrounded  the  warm  tenement 
of  Van  Tassel,  his  heart  yearned  after  the  damsel 
"Who  was  to  inherit  these  (fomaius,  and  his  imagina- 
tion expanded  with  the  idea  how  they  might  be 
peadily  turned  into  cash,  and  the  money  invested  in 
Immense  tracts  of  wild  land  and  shingle  palaces  in 
the  wilderness.  Nay,  his  busy  fancy  already  real- 
ized his  hopes,  and  presented  to  him  the  blooming 
KAtrina,  with  a  whole  familv  of  children,  mounted 
on  the  top  of  a  wagon  loaded  with  household  trum- 
pery, with  pots  and  kettles  dangling  beneath;  and 
lie  beheld  himself  bestriding  a -pacing  mare,-  with  a 
colt  at  her  heels,  setting  out  for  Kentucky,  Tennessee 
—or  the  Lord  knows  where! 

When  he  entered  the  house,  the  conquest  of  his 
lieart  was  complete.  It  was  one  of  those  spacious 
farmhouses,  with  high-ridded  but  lowly-sloping  roofs, 
built  in  the  style  handed  down  from  the  nrst  Dutch 
settlers.  The  low  proiecting  eaves  forming  a  piazza 
along  the  front,  capable  of  being  closed  up  in  bad 
weather.  Under  this  were  hung  flails,  harness,  vari- 
ous utensils  of  husbandry,  and  nets  for  fishing  in  the 
neighboring  river.  Benches  were  built  along  the 
sides  for  summer  use:  and  a  creat  spinning-wheel  at 
one  end,  and  a  chum  at  the  other,  showed  the 
various  uses  to  which  this  important  porch  might  be 
devoted.  From  this  piazza  the  wonaerful  Ichabod 
entered  the  hall,  which  formed  the  center  of  the 
mansion  and  the  place  of  usual  residence.  Here 
TOWS  of  resplendent  pewter,  ranged  on  a  long  dresser, 
dazzled  his  eyes.  In  one  comer  stood  a  huge  bag 
of  wool,  ready  to  be  spun;  in  anothei^,  a  quantity  of 
linsey-woolsey  Just  from  the  loom;  ears  of  Indian 
corn  and  strings  of  dried  apples  and  peaches  hung  in 
g&y  fe8t<x)ns  along  the  walls,  mingled  with  the  gaud 
of  red  peppers;  and  a  door  left  ajar  gave  him  a  peep 
into  the  best  parlor,  where  the  claw -footed  chairs 
and  dark  maho^ny  tables  f>bone  like  mirrors;  an- 
dirons, with  their  accon;panying  shovel  and  tongs, 
glistened  from  their  covert  of  asparagus  tops;  mock- 
oranges' and  conch  shells  decorated  the  mantelpiece; 
strings  of  various  colored  birds'  eggs  were  suspended 
above  it;  a  great  ostrich  tgg  was  hung  from  the 
center  of  the  room,  and  a  corner  cupboara.  knowing- 
ly left  open,  displayed  immense  treasures  of  old 
silver  ana  well-mended  china. 

From  the  moment  Ichabod  laid  his  eyes  upon  these 
regions  of  delight,  the  peace  of  his  mind  was  at  an 
end,  and  his  only  study  was  how  to  ^in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  peerless  daughter  of  Van  Tassel.  In  this 
enterprise,  however,  he  had  more  real  difflculiies 
than  generally  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  knight  errant  of 
yore,  who  seldom  had  anything  but  giants,  enchant- 
ers, fiery  dragons,  and  such  like  easily  conquered 
adversaries,  to  contend  with ;  and  had  to  make  his 
way  merely  through  gates  of  iron  and  brass  and 
walls  of  adamant  to  the  castle-keep,  where  the  lady 
of  bis  heart  was  confined;  all  which  he  achieved  ns 
easily  as  a  man  would  carve  his  way  to  the  center  of 
A  Christmas  pie,  and  then  the  lady  gave  him  her  hand 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Ichabod,  on  the  contrary,  bad 
to  win  his  way  to  the  heart  of  a  country  coquette, 
beset  with  a  labyrinth  of  whims  and  caprices,  which 


I  were  forever  presenting  new  difllculties  and  impedi- 
ments,  and  he  had  to  encounter  a  host  of  fearful  ad- 
versaries of  real  flesh  and  blood,  the  numerous 
rustic  admirers  who  beset  eveiT^  portal  to  her  heart, 
keeping  a  watchful  and  angry  eye  upon  each  other, 
but  ready  to  fly  out  in  the  common  cause  against  any 
new  competitor. 

Among  these,  the  most  formidable  was  a  burly, 
roaring,  roystering  blade,  of  the  name  of  Abraham, 
or,  according  to  the  Dutch  abbreviation,  Brom  Van 
Brunt,  tlie  hero  of  the  country  round,  which  mng 
witli  his  feats  of  strenc;th  and  hardihood.  He  was 
broad-shouldered  .  and  double- Jointed,  with  short 
curly  black  hair,  and  a  bluff  but  not  unpleasant  coun- 
tenance, having  a  mingled  air  of  fun  and  arrogance. 
From  his  Herculean  frame  and  great  powers  of  limb, 
he  had  received  the  nickname  of  Bbom  Bonbb,  by 
which  he  was  universally  known.  He  was  famed 
for  great  knowledge  and  skill  in  horsemanship,  be- 
ing as  dexterous  on  horseback  as  a  Tartar.  He  was 
foremost  at  all  races  and  cock-fiffhts,  and  with  the 
ascendancy  which  bodily  strength  always  acquires 
in  mstic  life,  was  the  umpire  in  all  disputes,  setting 
his  hat  on  one  side,  and  giving  his  decisions  with  an 
air  and  tone  that  admitted  of  no  gainsay  or  appeal. 
He  was  always  ready  for  either  a  fight  or  a  frolic; 
had  more  mischief  than  ill-will  in  his  composition; 
and  with  all  his  overbearing  roughness,  Uiere  was  a 
strong  dash  of  waggish  gooa-humor  at  bottom.  He 
had  three  or  four  boon  companions  of  his  own  stamp, 
who  regarded  him  as  their  model,  and  at  the  head  ox 
whom  he  scoured  the  country,  attending  every  scene 
of  feud  or  merriment  for  miles  round.  In  cold 
weather  he  was  distinguished  by  a  fur  cap,  sur- 
mounted with  a  flaunting  fox's  tail;  and  when  the 
folks  at  a  country  gathering  descried  this  well-known 
crest  at  a  distance,  whisking  about  among  a  squad 
of  hard  riders,  they  always  stood  by  for  a  squall 
Sometimes  his  crew  would  be  heard  dashing  alon? 
past  the  farmhouses  at  midnight,  with  whoop  and 
halloo,  like  a  troop  of  Don  Cossacks,  and  the  old 
dames,  startled  out  of  their  sleep,  ^ould  listen  for  a 
moment  till  the  huny-scurry  had  clattered  by,  and 
then  exclnim,  "Ay,  there  goes  Brom  Bones  and  his 
gang!"  The  neighl>ors  looked  upon  him  with  a  mix- 
tui-e  of  awe,  admiration,  and  good-will ;  and  when 
any  madcap  prank  or  rustic  brawl  occurred  in  the 
vicinity,  always  shook  their  heads  and  warranted 
Brom  Bones  was  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

This  rantipole  hero  had  for  some  time  singled  out 
the  blooming  Ratrina  for  the  object  of  his  uncouth 
gallantries,  and  though  his  amorous  toyings  were 
something  like  the  gentle  caresses  and  endearments 
of  a  bear,  yet  it  was  whispered  that  she  did  not  al- 
together discourage  his  hopes.  Certain  it  is,  his  ad- 
vances were  signals  for  rival  candidates  to  retire, 
who  felt  no  inclination  to  cross  alien  in  his  amours; 
insomuch  that  when  his  horse  was  seen  tied  to  Van 
Tassel's  paling,  on  a  Sundity  night,  a  sure  sign  that 
his  master  was  courting,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  "spark- 
ing," within,  all  other  suitors  passed  by  in  despair, 
and  carried  the  war  into  other  quarters. 

Such  was  the  formidable  rival  with  whom  Ichabod 
Crane  had  to  contend,  and  considering  all  things  a 
stouter  man  than  he  would  have  shrunk  from  the 
competition,  and  a  wiser  man  would  have  despaired. 
He  had,  however,  a  happy  mixture  of  pliability  .and 
perseverance  in  his  nature;  he  was  in  form  and  spirit 
like  a  supple-jack— yielding,  but  tough;  though  he 
lient,  he  never  broke;  and  though  he  bowed  beneath 
the  slightest  pressure,  yet,  the  moment  it  was  away — 
Jerk !— he  was  as  erect,  and  carried  his  head  as  high 
as  ever. 

To  have  taken  the  field  openly  against  his  rival 
would  have  been  madness,  for  he  was  not  a  man  to 
be  thwarted  in  his  amours  any  more  than  that  stormy 
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lover,  Achilles.  Ichabod,  therefore,  made  his  ad-  | 
yauces  in  a  quiet  and  geutly  insinuatiug  manner. 
\Under  cover  of  hU  character  of  siugiug-master  hu 
made  frequent  visits  at  the  farmhouse ;  not  that  he 
bad  anythini^  to  apprehend  from  the  meddlesome  in- 
terference of  parents,  which  is  so  often  a  stumbling- 
hlock  in  the  path  of  lovers.  Bait  Van  Tassel  was  an 
easy  indulgent  soul;  he  loved  his  daughter  better 
even  than  his  pipe,  and  like  a  reasonable  man  and 
an  excellent  father,  let  her  have  her  way  in  every- 
thing. His  notable  little  wife,  too,  had  enough 
to  do  to  attend  to  her  housekeeping  and  manage  the 
poultry;   for,  as  she  sagelv  observed,   ducks  and 

feese  are  foolish  things  and  muA  be  looked  after, 
ut  girls  can  take  care  of  themselves.  Thus,  while 
the  busy  dame  bustled  about  the  house  or  plied  her 
Bplnning-wheel  at  one  end  of  the  piazza,  honest  Bait 
would  sit  smoking  his  evening  pipe  at  the  other, 
watching  tlie  achievements  of  a  little  wooden  war- 
rior, who.  armed  with  a  sword  in  each  hand,  was 
most  valiantly  fighting  the  wind  on  the  pinnacle  of 
the  barn.  In  the  mean  time  Ichabod  would  carry  on 
his  suit  with  the  daughter  by  the  side  of  the  spring 
under  the  great  elm,  or  saimtering  along  in  the  twi- 
Ught,  that  hour  so  favorable  to  the  lover*8  elo- 
quence. 

I  profess  not  to  know  how  women's  hearts  are 
wooed  and  won.  To  me  they  have  always  been  mat- 
ters  of  riddle  and  admhration.  Some  seem  to  have 
but  one  vulnerable  point  or  door  of  access,  while 
others  have  a  thousand  avenues,  and  may  be  cap- 
tured in  a  thousand  different  ways.'  It  is  a  great 
triumph  of  skill  to  giiin  the  former,  but  a  still  great- 
er proof  of  generalship  to  maintain  possession  of  the 
latter,  for  a  man  must  battle  for  his  fortress  at  every 
door  and  window.  He  that  wins  a  thousand  com- 
mon hearts  is  therefore  entitled  to  some  renown;  but 
he  who  keep  undisputed  sway  over  the  heart  of  a 
coquette  is  indeed  a  hero.  Certain  it  is,  this  was  not 
the  cose  with  the  redoubtable  Brom  Bones;  and  from 
the  moment  Ichabod  Crane  made  his  advances,  the 
interests  of  the  former  evidently  declined;  his  horse 
was  no  longer  seen  tied  at  the  palings  on  Sunday 
nights,  and  a  deadly  feud  gradually  arose  between 
him  and  the  preceptor  of  Sleepy  Hollow. 

Brom,  who  had  a  degree  of  rough  chivalry  in  his 
nature,  would  fain  have  carried  matters  to  open 
warfare  and  settled  their  pretensions  to  the  lady  ac- 
cording to  the  mode  of  those  most  concise  and  sim- 
ple reasoners,  the  knights-errant  of  yore — by  single 
combat;  but  Ichabod  was  too  conscious  of  the  su- 

Eerior  might  of  his  adversary  to  enter  the  lists  against 
im;  he  had  overheard  the  boast  of  Bones,  that  he 
would  '*  double  the  schoolmaster  up  and  put  him  on 
a  shelf;"  and  he  was  too  wary  to  give  him  an  op- 
portunity. There  was  something  extremely  provok- 
ing in  this  obstinately  pacific  system ;  it  left  Brom 
no  alternative  but  to  draw  upon  the  funds  of  rustic 
waggery  in  his  disposition,  and  to  play  off  boorish 
practical  jokes  upon  his  rival.  Ichabod  became  the 
object  of  whimsical  persecution  to  Bones  and  his 
gang  of  rough  riders.  They  harried  hia  hitherto 
peaceful  domains,  smoked  out  bis  singing-school  by 
Bt6pping  up  the  chimney,  broke  into  the  school-house 
at  night  in  spite  of  its  formidable  fasten! Ujors  of  withe 
and  window-stakes,  and  turned  everything  topsy- 
turvy, so  that  the  poor  schoolmaster  began  to  think 
all  the  witches  in  the  country  held  their  meetings 
there.  But  what  was  still  more  annoying.  Brom 
took  all  opportunities  of  turning  him  into  ridicule  in 
presence  of  his  mistress,  and  had  a  scoundrel  dog 
whom  he  taught  to  whine  in  the  most  ludicrous  man 
ner  and  introrfuced  as  a  rival  of  Ichabod's  to  instruct 
her  in  psalmody. 

In  this  way  matters  went  on  for  some  time  without 
producing  any  material  effect  on  the  relative  situa- 


tions of  t]ie  contending  powers.  On  a  fine  autnmnsl 
afternoon  Ichabod,  in  pensive  mood,  sat  cntbrnneti 
on  the  lofty  stool  from  whence  he  usually  watclicd 
all  the  concerns  of  his  little  literary  realm,  iu  hisLumd 
he  swayed  a  ferule,  that  scepter  of  despotic  power: 
the  birch  of  justice  reposed  on  three  nails  behind  tlie 
throne,  a  constant  terror  to  evil  doers;  while  on  Uie 
desk  before  him  might  be  seen  sundry  contraband 
articles  and  prohibited  weapons,  detected  upon  the 
persons  of  idle  urchins,  such  as  half -munched  apples, 
popguns,  whirligigs,  fly-cages,  and  whole  legions  of 
rampant  little  paper  game-cocks.  Apparently  there 
had  been  some  appalling  act  of  Justice  recently  in- 
flicted, for  his  scholars  were  all  busily  intent  upoa 
their  books,  or  slyly  whispering  behind  them  witk 
one  eye  kept  upon  the  master,  and  a  kind  of  hozzioi 
stillness  reigned  throughout  the  schoolroom.  It  was 
suddenly  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  a  negro 
in  towcloth  jacket  and  trowsers,  a  round  crowned 
fragment  of  a  hat,  like  the  cap  of  Mercury,  and 
mounted  on  the  back  of  a  ragged,  wild,  half-brokea 
colt,  which  he  managed  with  a  rope  by  way  of  bat- 
ter. He  came  clattering  up  to  the  school-door  witk 
an  invitation  to  Ichabod  to  attend  a  merry-making 
or  **  quilting  frolic,"  to  be  held  that  evening  at  Myn- 
heer Van  Tassel's;  and  having  delivered  his  message 
with  that  air  of  importance  and  effort  at  fine  lan- 
guage which  a  negro  is  apt  to  display  on  petty  em- 
bassies of  the  kind,  he  dashed  over  the  brook  and 
was  seen  scampering  away  up  the  hollow,  full  of  tbe 
importance  ana  hurr}'  of  his  mission. 

All  was  now  bustle  and  hubbub  in  the  late  qaiet 
school-room.  The  scholars  were  hurried  throoik 
their  lessons  without  stopping  at  trifles;  those  who 
were  nimble  skipped  over  half  with  impunity,  and 
those  who  were  tardy  had  a  smart  apphcation  now 
and  then  in  the  rear,  to  quicken  their  speed  or  help 
them  over  a  tall  word.  Books  were  flung  aade, 
without  being  put  away  on  the  shelves;  iokataDda 
were  overturned,  benches  thrown  down,  and  tbe 
whole  school  was  turned  loose  an  hour  before  tbe 
usual  time;  bursting  forth  like  a  legion  of  young 
imps,  yelping  and  racketing  about  the  green,  in  joy 
at  their  early  emancipation. 

The  gallant  Ichabod  now  spent  at  least  an  eitn 
half  hour  at  his  toilet,  brushing  and  furbishing  np 
his  best,  and  indeed  only  suit  of  rusty  black,  and  ar- 
ranging  his  looks  by  a  bit  of  broken  looking-^a« 
that  hung  up  in  the  school -bouse.  That  he  ought 
make  his  appearance  before  bis  mistress  in  the  tne 
style  of  a  cavalier,  he  borrowed  a  horse  from  the 
farmer  with  whom  he  was  domiciliated,  a  cbolefie 
old  Dutchman  of  the  name  of  Hans  Van  Ripper, 
and.  thus  gallantly  mounted,  issued  forth  like  a 
knight-errant  in  quest  of  adventures.  But  it  is  meet 
I  should,  in  the  true  spirit  of  romantic  story,  give 
some  account  of  the  looks  and  equipments  of  my 
hero  and  his  steed.  The  animal  he  bestrode  was  a 
broken-down  plough-horse  that  had  outlived  almost 
everything  but  his  viciousness.  He  was  ganot  and 
shagged,  with  a  ewe  neck  and  a  head  like  a  hamr 
mer;  his  rusty  mane  and  tail  were  tangled  and  knot- 
ted with  burrs;  one  eye  had  lodt  its  pupil  and  was 
glaring  and  spectral,  but  the  otlier  haa  the  gleam  (i 
a  genuine  devil  in  it.  Still  he  must  have  bad  fire 
and  mettle  in  his  day,  if  we  mav  Judge  from  his 
name,  which  was  Gunpowder.  He  hSi,  in  fac^ 
been  a  favorite  steed  of  his  master's,  thediolericVaa 
Ripper,  who  was  a  furious  rider,  and  had  iofoaed, 
very  probably,  some  of  his  own  spirit  into  the  ani- 
mal; for,  old  and  broken-down  as  he  looked,  tboe 
was  more  of  the  lurking  devil  in  him  than  in  any 
young  filly  in  the  country. 

Ichabod  wns  a  suitable  figure  for  sudi  a  sterd.  He 
rode  with  short  stirrups,  which  brought  his  knc*'* 
nearly  up  to  the  pommel  of  the  saddle;  his  abaif 
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elbows  stack  out  Hke  grasshoppers' :  he  carried  his 
whip  perpendicularly  in  his  hand,  like  a  scepter,  and 
as  the  horse  jogged  on  the  motion  of  his  arms  was 
not  unlike  the  flapping  of  a  pair  of  wings.  A  small 
wool  hat  rested  on  the  top  of  his  nose,  for  so  his 
scanty  strip  of  forehead  might  be  called*  and  the 
akirts  of  his  black  coat  fluttered  out  almost  to  the 
horse's  tail.  Such  was  the  appearance  of  Ichabod 
and  his  steed  as  they  shambled  out  of  the  gate  of 
Hans  Van  Ripper,  and  it  was  alto|^tber  such  an  ap- 
parition as  is  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  broad  day- 
It  was,  as  I  have  said,  a  fine  autumnal  day;  the 
sky  was  clear  and  serene,  and  nature  wore  that  rich 
aod  ffolden  livery  which  we  always  associate  with 
the  idea  of  abundance.  The  forests  had  put  on 
their  sober  brown  and  yellow,  while  some  trees  of 
the  tenderer  kind  had  been  nipped  by  the  frosts  into 
brilliant  dyes  of  orange,  purple,  and  scarlet  Stream- 
ing files  01  wild  ducks  began  to  make  their  apptear- 
anoe  high  in  the  air;  the  &k  of  the  squirrel  might 
be  heard  from  the  ^ves  of  be^ch  and  hickoir-nuts, 
and  the  pensive  whistle  of  the  quail  at  intenrais  from 
the  neighboring  stubble  field. 

The  small  birds  were  taking  their  farewell  ban- 

Sneta.  In  the  fullness  of  their  revelry  they  fluttered, 
hirping  and  frolicking,  from  buah  to  bush,  and  tree 
to  tree,  capricious  from  the  very  profusion  and  va- 
riety around  them.  There  was  the  honest  codL- 
.  ra^nn,  the  favorite  game  of  stripling  sportsmen.with 
its  loud  querulous  note,  and  the  twittering  black- 
birds flying  in  sable  clouds;  and  the  solden-winged 
woodpecker,  with  his  crimson  crest,  ms  broad  black 
gorget,  and  splendid  p>lumage;  and  the  cedaiNbird 
with  its  red-tipped  wings  and  yellow-tipped  tail, 
and  its  little  monteiro  cap  of  feathers;  and  the  blue 
jay,  that  noisy  coxcomb,  in  his  gay  light  blue  coat 
and  white  underclothes,  screaming  and  chattering, 
nodding,  and  bobbing,  and  bowing,  and  pretending 
to  be  on  good  terms  with  every  songster  of  the 
grove. 

Afl  Ichabod  jogged  slowly  on  his  way,  his  eye, 
ever  open  to  every  symptom  of  culinary  abundance, 
ranged  with  delight  over  the  treasures  of  jolly  au- 
tumn On  all  sides  he  beheld  vast  stores  of  apples, 
some  hanging  in  oppressiye  opulence  on  the  trees, 
some  gatl^red  into  baskets  and  barrels  for  the  mar- 
ket, others  heaped  up  in  rich  piles  for  the  cider-press. 
Fterther  on  he  beheld  great  fields  of  Indian  corn, 
wim  its  ffclden  cars  peeping  from  their  leafy  coverts, 
and  holoing  out  the  promise  of  cakes  and  hasty- 
padding;  and  t£:e  yellow  pumpkins  lying  beneath 
them,  turning  up  their  fur  round  bellies  to  the  sun, 
and  giving  ample  prospects  of  the  most  luxurious  of 
piea;  and  anon  he  passed  the  fragrant  buckwheat 
fields,  breathing  the  odor  of  the  bee-hive,  and  as  he 
beheld  them,  soft  anticipations  stole  over  his  mind  of 
dainty  slap-jacks,  well  buttered,  and  garnished  with 
honey  or  treacle,  by  the  delicate  little  dimpled  hand 
of  Katrina  Van  Tassel. 

Thus  feeding  his  mind  with  many  sweet  thoughts 
and  "  sugared  suppositions,"  he  journeyed  along  the 
sides  of  a  range  of  hills  which  look  out  upon  some 
of  the  goodliest  scenes  of  the  mighty  Hudson.  The 
sun  gradually  wheeled  his  broad  disk  down  into  the 
west  The  wide  liosom  of  the  Tappaan  Zee  lay  mo- 
tionless uid  glassy,  excepting  that  here  and  there  a 
gentle  onduuition  wayed  and  prolonged  the  blue 
shadow  of  the  distant  mountain.  A  few  amber 
clouds  floated  in  the  sky  without  a  braath  of  air  to 
move  them.  The  horizon  was  of  a  fine  gc^den  tint, 
chancing  eradually  into  a  pure  apple  green,  and  from 
that  mto  me  deep  blue  of  the  mia-heaven.  A  slant- 
ing ray  lingered  on  the  woody  crests  of  the  preci- 
fiioes  that  overhung  some  parts  of  the  river,  giving 
greater  depth  to  the  dark  gray  and  purple  of  their 


rocky  sides.  A  sloop  was  loitering  in  the  distance, 
dropping  slowly  down  with  the  tide,  her  sail  hangine 
uselessly  against  the  mast;  and  as  the  reflection  of 
the  sky  gleamed  along  the  still  water,  it' seemed  as 
if  the  vessel  was  suspended  in  the  air. 

It  was  toward  evening  that  Ichabod  arrived  at  the 
castle  of  the  Herr  Van  Tassel,  which  he  found 
thronged  with  the  pride  and  flower  of  the  adjacent 
country:  old  farmers,  a  spare  leathern-faced  race,  in 
home-spun  coats  and  breeches,  blue  stockings,  huge 
shoes,  and  magnificent  pewter  buckles;  their  brisk, 
withered  little  dames,  in  close  crimped  caps,  long- 
waisted  gowns,  homespun  petticoats,  with  scissors 
and  pin-cushions,  and  gay  calico  pockets  hanging  on 
the  outside;  buxom  lasses,  almost  as  antiquat^  as 
their  mothers,  excepting  where  a  straw  hat,  a  fine 
ribbon,  or  perhaps  a  white  frock,  gave  symptoms  of 
city  innovations;  the  sons,  in  short  square-skirted 
coats,  with  rows  of  stupendous  brass  buttons,  and 
their  hair  {generally  queued  in  the  fashion  of  the 
times,  especially  if  they  could  procure  an  eelskin  for 
the  purpose,  it  being  esteemed  throughout  the  coun- 
try as  a  potent  nourisher  and  strengthener  of  the 
hair. 

Brom  Bones,  however,  was  the  hero  of  the  scene, 
having  come  to  the  gathering  on  his  favorite  steed 
Daredevil,  a  creature,  uke  himself,  full  of  mettle  and 
mischief,  and  which  no  one  but  himself  could  man- 
age. He  was,  in  fact,  noted  for  preferring  vicious 
animals,  given  to  all  kinds  of  tricks  which  kept  the 
rider  in  constant  risk  of  his  neck,  for  he  held  a  tracta- 
ble well-broken  horse  as  unworthy  of  a  lad  of  spirit 

Fain  would  I  pause  to  dwell  upon  the  world  of 
charms  that  burst  upon  the  enraptured  gaze  of  my 
hero,  as  he  entered  tlie  state  jmrlor  of  Van  Tassela 
mansion.  Not  those  of  the  bevy  of  buxom  lasses, 
with  their  luxurious  display  of  red  and  white,  but 
the  ample  charms  of  a  genuine  Dutch  country  tea- 
table,  in  the  sumptuous  time  of  autumn.  Such 
heaped-up  platters  of  cakes  of  various  and  almost 
indescribable  kinds,  known  only  to  experienced 
Dutch  housewives  1  There  was  the  doughty  don^. 
nut,  the  tender  oly-koek,  and  the  crisp  and  crum- 
bling cruller;  sweet  cakes  and  short  cakes,  ginger 
cakes  and  honey  cakes,  and  the  whole  family  of 
cakes.  And  then  there  were  apple  pies,  and  peach 
pies,  and  pumpkin  pies,  besides  slices  of  ham  and 
smoked  beef,  and  moreover  delectable  dishes  of  pre- 
served plums  and  peaches,  and  pears  and  quinces; 
not  to  mention  broiled  shad  and  roasted  chickens, 
cogether  with  bowls  of  milk  and  cream,  all  mingled 
higgledy-piggledy  pretty  much  as  I  have  enumerated 
them,  with  the  motherly  teapot  sending  up  its 
clouds  of  vapor  from  the  midst — Heaven  bless  the 
mark!  I  want  breath  and  time  to  discuss  this  ban- 
quet as  it  deserves,  and  am  too  eager  to  get  on  with 
my  story.  Happily.  Ichabod  Crane  was  not  in  so 
great  a  hurry  as  his  historian,  but  did  ample  justice 
to  every  dainty. 

He  was  a  kind  and  thankful  creature,  whose  heart 
dilated  in  proportion  as  his  skin  was  filled  with  good 
cheer,  and  whose  spirits  rose  with  eating,  as  some 
men's  do  with  drink.  He  could  not  help,  too,  rolling 
his  large  eyes  round  him  as  he  ate,  and  chuckling 
with  the  possibility  that  he  might  one  day  be  lord  of 
all  this  scene  of  almost  unimaginable  luxury  and 
splendor.  Then,  he  thought,  how  soon  he'a  turn 
his  back  upon  the  old  school-house,  snap  his  fingers 
in  the  face  of  Hans  Van  Ripper,  and  every  other 
niggardly  patron,  and  kick  any  itinerant  pedagogue 
out  of  doo.s  that  should  dare  to  call  him  comrade! 

Old  Baltus  Van  Tassel  moved  about  among  his 
guests  with  a  face  dilated  with  content  and  good 
hnmoT,  round  and  jolly  as  the  harvest  moon.  His 
hospitable  attentions  were  brief  but  expressive,  be- 
ing confined  to  a  shake  of  the  hand,  a  slap  on  tht 
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shoulder,  a  loud  laugh,  nnd  a  pressing  invitation  to 
'*faU  to  and  help  themselves." 

And  now  the  sound  of  the  music  from  the  com- 
mon room,  or  hall,  summoned  to  the  dance.  The 
musician  was  an  old  gray-headed  negro«  who  had 
be3n  the  itioeraut  orchestra  of  the  neighborhood  for 
more  than  half  a  century.  His  instrument  was  as 
old  and  battered  as  himself.  The  greater  part  of 
the  time  he  scraped  away  on  two  or  three  strings, 
accompanving  every  movement  of  the  bow  with  a 
motion  of  the  head ;  bowing  almost  to  the  ground 
and  stamping  with  his  foot  whenever  a  fresh  couple 
were  to^tartv 

Ichabod  prided  himself  upon  his  dancing  as 
much  as  upon  his  vocal  powers.  Not  a  limb,  not 
a  fiber  about  him  was  idle;  and  to  have  seen  his 
loosely  hung  frame  in  full  motion  and  clattering 
about  the  room,  you  would  have  thought  St.  Vitus 
himself,  that  blessed  patron  of  the  dance,  was  fig- 
uring before  you  in  person.  He  was  the  admira- 
tion of  all  the  negroes;  who,  having  gathered,  of  all 
ages  and  sizes,  from  the  farm  and  the  neighborhood, 
stood  forming  a  pyramid  of  shining  black  faces  at 
every  door  and  wmdow;  gazing  with  delight  at  the 
scene;  rolling  their  white  eyeballs,  and  showing 
grinning  rows  of  ivory  from  ear  to  ear.  How  could 
the  flogger  of  urchins  be  otherwise  Uian  animated 
and  ioyous!  the  lady  of  his  heart  was  his  partner  in 
the  dance,  and  smiling  graciously  in  reply  to  all  his 
amorous  oglings;  while  Brom  ^nes,  sorelv  smitten 
with  love  and  jealousy,  sat  brooding  by  himself  in 
one  corner. 

When  the  dance  was  at  an  end,  Ichabod  was  at- 
tracted to  a  knot  of  the  sager  folks,  who,  with  old 
Van  Tassel,  sat  smoking  at  one  end  of  the  piazza, 
gossiping  over  former  times,  and  drawling  out  long 
stories  about  the  war. 

This  neighborhood,  at  the  time  of  which  I  am 
speaking,  was  one  of  those  highly  favored  places 
which  abound  with  chronicle  and  great  men.  The 
British  and  American  line  had  run  near  it  during 
the  war;  it  had,  therefore,  been  the  scene  of  ma- 
rauding, and  infested  with  refugees,  cow-boys,  and 
all  kind  of  border  chivalry.  Just  sufficient  time 
had  elapsed  to  enable  each  story-teller  to  dress  up 
his  tale  with  a  little  becoming  fiction,  and  in  the  in- 
distinctness of  his  recollection  to  make  himself  the 
hero  of  every  exploit. 

Tiiere  wa^  the  story  of  Doffue  Martling,  a  large 
blue-bearded  Dutchman,  who  had  nearly  taken  a 
British  frigate  with  an  old  iron  nine-pounder  from  a 
mud  breastwork.  ou}y  that  his  gun  burst  at  the  sixth 
discharge.  And  there  was  an  old  gentleman  who 
sliall  be  nameless,  being  too  rich  a  mynheer  to  be 
Hzhtly  mentioned,  who,  in  the  battle  of  White 
Plains,  being  an  excellent  master  of  defense,  parried 
a  musket-ball  with  a  small-sword,  insomuch  that  he 
absolutely  felt  it  whiz  round  the  blade  and  glance 
off  at  the  hilt,  in  proof  of  which  he  was  rMdy  at 
any  time  to  sliow  the  sword,  with  the  hilt  a  little 
1)ent.  There  were  several  more  that  had  been 
equally,  great  in  the  field,  not  one  of  whom  but  was 
persuaaed  that  he  had  a  considerable  hand  in  bring- 
ing the  war  to  a  happy  termination. 

But  all  these  were  nothing  to  the  tales  of  ghosts 
and  apparitions  that  succeeded.  The  neighborhood 
is  rich  in  legendary  treasures  of  the  kind.  Local 
tales  and  superstitions  thrive  best  in  these  sheltered, 
long-settled  retreats,  but  are  trampled  under  foot  by 
the  shifting  throng  that  forms  the  population  of 
most  of  our  country-places.  Besides,  there  is  no 
encouragement  for  ghosts  in  most  of  our  villages,  for 
thev  have  scarcely  had  time  to  finish  their  first  nap 
and  turn  themselves  in  their  graves,  before  their 
snryiving  friends  have  traveled   away  from   the 


neighborhood ;  so  that  when  they  turn  out  at  si^ 
to  walk  their  rounds,  they  liave  no  acquainttnoefii 
to  call  upon.  Tiiis  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  «e  so 
seldom  hear  of  ghosts  except  in  our  long  ftr^nMinhfii 
Dutch  communities. 

The  immediate  cause,  however,  of  the  prevakooe 
of  supernatural  stories  in  these  parts,  was  doabtien 
owing  to  the  vicinity  of  Sleepy  Hollow.  There  vk 
a  contagion  in  the  veiy  air  that  blew  from  tint 
haunted  region ;  it  breathed  forth  an  atmosphere  of 
dreams  and  fancies  infecting  all  the  land.  Sefmi 
of  the  Sleepy  Hollow  ^ople  were  present  at  Yia 
Tassel's,  and,  as  usual,  were  doling  out  their  wild 
and  wonderful  legends.  Many  dismal  tales  were 
told  about  funeral  trains,  and  mourning  cries  aad 
wai lings  heard  and  seen  about  the  great  tree  where 
the  unfortunate  Major  Andr6  was  taken,  and  which 
stood  in  the  neighborhood.  Some  mention  was  madt 
also  of  the  woman  in  white,  that  haunted  the  dtifc 
glen  at  Raven  Rock,  and  was  often  heard  to  shxiek 
on  winter  nights  before  a  storm,  having  periihed 
there  in  the  snow.  The  chief  part  of  the  storiei, 
however,  turned  upon  the  favorite  spectre  of  Sleepf 
Hollow,  the  headless  horseman,  who  had  been  heui 
several  times  of  late,  patrolling  the  countrv.  sod,  it 
is  said,  tetheVed  his  horse  nightly  among  the  gnw 
in  the  churchyard. 

The  sequestered  situation  of  this  church  seems  il> 
ways  to  have  made  it  a  favorite  haunt  of  tronbtod 
spirits.  It  stands  on  a  knoll,  surrounded  by  locoit 
trees  and  lofty  elms,  from  among  which  its  deoait^ 
whitewashed  walls  shine  modestly  forth,  like  Cfari^ 
tian  purity,  beaming  through  the  shades  M  retire 
raent.  A  gentle  slope  descends  from  it  to  a  siifBr 
sheet  of  water,  bordered  by  high  trees,  between 
which  peeps  may  be  caught  at  the  blue  hiUs  of  the 
Hudson.  To  look  upon  its  grass-grown  yaid,  whoe 
the  punbeams  seem  to  sleep  so  quietly,'  one  would 
think  that  there  at  least  the  dead  mieht  rest  in  peaiXL 
On  one  side  of  the  church  exten<&  a  wide  woodf 
dell,  along  which  raves  a  large  brook  among  brokoi 
rocks  and  trunks  of  fallen  trees.  Over  a  deep  biad 
part  of  the  stream,  not  far  from  Hhe  churdi,  wm 
formerly  thrown  a  wooden  bridge;  the  road  that  led 
to  it  and  the  bridge  itself  were  thickly  shaded  bf 
overhanging  trees,  which  cast  a  gloom  about  it  eicn 
in  the  davtime,  but  ocoisioned  a  fearful  darknenat 
night.  Such  was  one  of  the  favorite  haunts  of  the 
hiMulless  horseman,  and  the  place  where  hewasmflfit 
frequently  encountered.  The  tale  was  told  of  old 
Brouwer,  a  most  heretical  disbeliever  in  ghosts,  bow 
he  met  the  Jiiorseman  returning  from  his  foiny  into 
Sleepy  Hollow,  and  was  obliged  to  get  up  Miad 
him '  now  they  galloped  over  bush  and  brake,  over 
hill  and  swamp,  until  they  reached  the  bridge,  whsa 
the  horseman  suddenlv  turned  into  a  skeleton,  threw 
old  Brouwer  into  the  brook,  and  sprang  away  ofer 
the  tree-tops  with  a  clap  of  thunder. 

This  story  was  immediately  matched  by  a  thriee 
marvelous  adventure  of  Brom  Bones,  who  made 
liffht  of  the  galloping  Hessian  as  an  arrant  jockey. 
He  affirmed  that  on  returning  one  night  from  the 
neighboring  village  of  Sing  Sing,  he  had  been  ow 
taken  by  this  midnight  trooper;'  that  he  had  offend 
to  race  with  him  for  a  bowl  of  punch,  and  should 
have  won  it  too,  for  Daredevil  beat  the  goblin  horse  aD 
hollow,  but  lust  as  they  came  to  the  church  bridge 
the  Hessian  oolted  and  vanished  in  a  flash  of  fiie. 

All  these  tales,  told  in  that  drowsy  undertone  with 
which  men  talk  in  the  dark,  the- countenances  of  the 
listeners  onlvnow  and  then  receiving  a  casual ^eaa 
from  the  glare  of  a  pipe,  sunk  deep  in  the  mind  of 
Ichabod.  He  repaid  them  in  kind  with  Imeei- 
tracts  from  his  invaluable  author,  Cotton  Matbtf. 
and  addad  many  marvelous  events  that  had  taktt 
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I>1ace  in  his  native  State  of  Connecticut,  and  fearful  | 
Biglits  wliicU  Ue  liad  seen  in  liis  nightly  walks  about 
Sleepy  UoUow. 

The  revel  now  gradually  broke  up.  The  old 
farmers  gathered  together  their  families  in  their 
wagons,  and  were  heara  fpr  some  time  rattling  along 
tlie  hollow  roads  and  over  the  distant  hills.  Some 
of  the  damsels  mounted  on  pillions  behind  their  fa^ 
vorite  swains,  and  their  light-hearted  laughter,  ming- 
ling with  the  clatter  of  hoofs,  echoed  along  the 
silent  woodlands,  sounding  fainter  and  fainter,  until 
they  gradually  died  away — and  the  late  scene  of  noise 
and  frolic  was  all  silent  and  deserted.  Idiabod  only 
lingered  behind,  according  to  the  custom  of  country 
lovers,  to  have  a  tdte  ^tdte  with  the  heiress,  fully 
convinced  that  he  was  now  on  the  high  road  to  suo- 
csess.  What  passed  at  this  interview  I  will  not  pre- 
tend to  say.  for  in  fact  I  do  not  know.  Something, 
however,  I  fear  me,  must  have  gone  wrong,  for  he 
certainly  sallied  forth,  after  no  venr  great  interval, 
with  an  air  quite  desolate  and  chapiallen — Oh,  these 
women!  these  women  1  Could  that  girl  have  been 
playing  off  any  of  her  coquettish  tricks? — Was  her 
encouragement  of  the  poor  pedagogue  all  a  mere 
akam  to  secure  her  conquest  of  his  rival? — ^Qeaven 
only  knows,  not  II — Let  it  suiflce  to  say,  Ichabod 
stole  forth  with  the  air  of  one  who  had  been  sacking 
a  hen-roost  rather  than  a  fair  lady's  heart  Without 
looking  to  the  right  or  left  to  notice  the  scene  of 
rural  wealth,  on  which  he  had  so  often  gloated,  he 
went  straiffht  to  the  stable,  and  with  several  hearty 
cuffs  and  Kicks  roused  his  steed  most  uncourteously 
from  the  comfortable  quarters  in  which  he  was 
■oundly  sleeping,  dreaming  of  mountains  of  corn 
and  oats  and  whole  valleys  of  timothjr  and  clover. 

It  was  the  very  witching  time  of  night  that  Icha^ 
bod»  heavy-hearted  and  crest-fallen,  pursued  his 
travel  homeward,  along  tlie  sides  of  the  lofty  hills 
-which  rise  above  Tarry  Town,  and  which  he  had 
traversed  so  cheerily  in  the  afternoon.  The  hour 
-was  as  dismal  as  himself.  Far  below  him  the  Tap- 
paan  Zee  spread  its  dusky  and  indistinct  waste  of 
w'aters,  with  here  and  there  the  tall  mast  of  a  sloop. 
riding  quietly  at  anchor  under  the  land.  In  the  dead 
buah  of  midnight  he  could  even  hear  the  barkine  of 
the  watch-dog  from  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Hud- 
son ;  but  it  was  so  vague  and  faint  as  only  to  give  an 
idea  of  his  distance  from  this  faithful  companion  of 
man.  Now  and  then,  too,  the  long-drawn  crowing 
of  a  cock,  accidentally  awakened,  would  sound  far, 
far  off,  from  some  farmhouse  away  among  the  hills 
— ^but  it  was  like  a  dreaming  sound  in  )nA  ear.  No 
signs  of  life  occurre<l  near  him,  but  occasionally  the 
melancholy  chirp  of  a  cricket,  or  perhaps  the  gut- 
tural twang  of  a  bull-frog  from  a  neighboring  marsh, 
as  if  sleeping  uncomfortably,  and  turning  suddenly 
in  his  bed. 

All  the  stories  of  ghosts  and  goblins  that  he  had 
heard  in  the  afternoon  now  came  crowding  upon  his 
recollection.  The  night  grew  darker  and  darker; 
the  stars  seemed  to  sink  deeper  in  the  sky,  and  driv- 
ing clouds  occasional! V  hid  them  from  his  sight.  He 
had  never  felt  so  lonely  and  dismal.  He  was,  more- 
over, approaching  the  very  place  where  many  of  the 
Koenes  of  the  ghost  stories  had  been  laid.  In  the 
center  of  the  road  stood  an  enormous  tulip-tree, 
which  towered  like  a  giant  above  all  the  other  trees 
of  the  neighborhood  and  formed  a  kind  of  land- 
mark. Its  limbs  were  gnarled  and  fantastic,  large 
enough  to  form  trunkn  for  ordinary  trees,  twisting 
down  almost  to  the  earth,  and  rising  a^in  into  the 
air  It  was  connected  with  the  tragical  story  of 
the  unfortunate  Andr6,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner 
hard  by,  and  was  universally  known  by  the  name  of 
Major  Andre's  tree.  The  common  people  regarded 
it  with  a  mixture  of  respect  and  sunerstition.  partly 
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out  of  sympathy  for  the  fate  of  its  ill-starred  name- 
sake, and  partly  from  the  tales  of  strange  sights  and 
doleful  lamentations  told  concerning  it 

As  Ichabod  approached  this  fearful  tree  he  began 
to  whistle;  he  thought  his  whistle  was  answered:  it 
was  but  a  blast  sweeping  sharply  through  tibe  dry 
branches.  As  he  approached  a  little  nearerne  thought 
he  saw  something  white  banging  in  the  midst  of  the 
tree:  he  psused,  and  ceased  i^-histling;  but  on  looking 
more  narrowly,  perceived  that  it  was  a  place  where 
the  tree  had  been  scathed  by  lightning  and  the  white 
wood  laid  bare.  Suddenly  he  heara  a  groan — ^his 
teeth  chattered, and  his  knees  smote  against  the  saddle: 
it  was  but  the  rubbing  of  one  huee  bow  upon  another, 
as  they  were  swayed  about  by  the  breeze.  He  passed 
the  tree  in  safety,  but  new  perils  lay  before  him. 

About  two  hundred  yards  from  the  tree  a  small 
brook  crossed  the  road,  and  ran  into  a  mar^v  and 
thickly*wooded  glen,  known  by  the  name  of  Wiley's 
Swamp.  A  few  rough  logs,  laid  side  by  side,  served 
for  a  bridge  over  this  stream.  On  that  side  of  the 
road  where  the  brook  entered  the  wood  a  group  of 
oaks  and  chestnuts,  matted  thick  with  wild  grape- 
vines, threw  a  cavernous  gloom  over  it.  To  pass 
this  liridge  was  the  severest  trial.  It  was  at  this 
identical  spot  that  the  unfortunate  AndrS  was  cap- 
tured, and  under  the  covert  of  those  chestnuts  and 
vines  were  tlie  sturdy  yeomen  concealed  who  sur- 
prised him  This  has  ever  since  been  considered 
a  haunted  stream,  and  fearful  are  the  feelings  of  a 
school-boy  who  has  to  pass  it  alone  after  dark. 

As  he  approached  the  stream  his  heart  began  to 
thump;  he  summoned  up,  however,  all  his  resolu- 
tion, gave  his  horse  half  a  score  of  kicks  in  the  ribs, 
and  attempted  to  dash  briskly  across  the  bridge;  but 
instead  of  starting  forward,  the  perverse  old  animal 
made  a  lateral  movement,  and  ran  broadside  against 
the  fence.  Ichabod,  whose  fears  increased  with  the 
delay,  jerked  the  reins  on  the  other  side,  and  kicked 
lustuy  with  the  contrary  foot.  It  was  all  lit  vain; 
his  steed  started,  it  is  tru^,  but  it  was  only  to  plunge 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  into  a'  thicket  of 
brambles  and  alder-bushes.  The  schoolmaster  now 
bestowed  both  whip  and  heel  upon  the  starveline 
ribs  of  old  Gunpowder,  who  dashed  forward,  snu£ 
fling  and  snorting,  but  came  to  a  stand  just  by  the 
bridge,  with  a  suddenness  that  had  nearlv  sent  his 
rider  sprawL^g  over  his  head.  Just  at  this  moment 
a  plasby  tramp  by  the  side  of  the  bridge  caught  the 
sensitive  ear  of  Ichabod.  In  the  dork  shadow  of  the 
grove,  on  the  margin  of  the  brook,  he  beheld  some- 
thing h.ige,  misshapen,  black  and  towering.  It 
stirred  not,  but  seemed  gathered  up  in  the  gk  om, 
like  some  gigantic  monster  ready  to  spring  upon  the 
traveler. 

The  hair  of  the  affrighted  pedagogue  rose  upon 
his  head  with  terror.  What  was  to  be  done?  To  turn 
and  fly  was  now  too  late;  and  besides,  what  chance 
was  there  of  escaping  ghost  or  goblin,  if  such  it  was, 
which  could  ride  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind  ?  Sum- 
moning up,  therefore,  a  show  of  courage,  he  de- 
mandea  in  stammering  accents — ''Who  are  you?" 
He  received  no  reply.  He  repeated  his  demand  in 
a  still  more  agitated  voice.  Still  there  was  no  an- 
swer. Once  more  he  cudgeled  the  sides  of  the  in* 
flexible  Gunpowder,  and  shutting  his  eyes  broke 
forth  with  involuntary  fervor  into  a  psalm  tune. 
Just  then  the  shadowy  object  of  alarm  put  itself  in 
motion,  and  with  a  scramble  and  a  bound  stood  at 
once  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  Though  the  night 
was  dark  and  dismal,  yet  the  form  of  the  unknown 
might  now  in  some  degree  be  ascertained.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  a  horseman  of  large  dimension,  and 
mounted  on  a  black  horse  of  powerful  frame.  He 
made  no  offer  of  molestation  or  sociability,  but  kept 
aloof  on  one  side  of  the  road.  Jogging  alon^  on.  the 
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blind  Bide  of  o)d  Gunpowder,  who  had  now  got  over 
}m  friffht  and  wayivardness. 

Ichabod,  who  had  no  relish  for  this  strange  mid 
night  compaDion,  and  bethought  himself  of  the  ad- 
venture of  Bibm  Bones  with  the  galloping  Hessian, 
now  Quickened  his  steed  in  hopes  of  leaving  him 
behind.  The  stranger,  however,  quiclcened  his  horse, 
to  an  equul  pace.  Icliabod  pulled  up  and  fell  into  a 
walk,  thinking  to  lag  behind — the  other  did  the 
same.  His  heart  beg^an  to  sink  within  him;  he  en- 
deavored to  resume  his  psalm  tune,  but  his  parched 
tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  and  he  could 
Qot  utter  a  stave.  There  was  something  in  the 
moody  and  dogged  silence  of  this  pertinacious  com- 
panion that  was  mysterious  and  appalling.  It  was 
'  soon  fearfully  accounted  for.  On  mountisir  a  rising 
ground*  which  brought  the  figure  of  his  fellow-trav- 
eler  in  relief  against  the  sky.  gigantic  in  height  and 
muffled  in  a  cloak,  Ichabiod  was  horror-struck  on 
perceiving  that  he  was  headless!  but  bis  horix>r  was 
still  more  mcreased  on  observing  that  the  head,  which 
should  have  rested  on  his  shoulders,  was  carried  be- 
fore him  on  the  pommel  of  his  saddle  1  His  terror 
rose  to  desperation ;  he  rained  a  shower  of  kicks  and 
blows  upon  Gunpowder,  hoping,  by  a  sudden  move- 
ment, to  ^ve  his  companion  the  slip — but  the  spec- 
ter starteo  full  jump  with  him.  Away,  then,  they 
dashed  through  thick  and  thin;  stones  flyine  and 
sparks  flashing  at  every  bound.    Ichabod's  flimsy 

garments  fluttered  in  the  aur  as  he  stretched  his  long, 
ink  bodv  away  over  his  hone's  head,  in  the  eager- 
ness of  his  flight. 

They  had  now  reached  the  road  which  turns  off  to 
Sleepv  Hollow;  but  Gunpowder,  who  seemed  pos- 
"^sessed  with  a  demon,  instead  of  keeping  up  it,  made 
an  opposite  turn  and  plunged  headlong  down  hill  to 
the  left.  This  road  leads  through  a  sandy  hollow, 
shaded  by  trees  for  about  a  (juarter  of  a  mile,  where 
it  crosses  the  bridge  famous  in  goblin  story,  and  just 
beyon^  swells  the  green  knoll  on  which  stands  the 
whitewashed  church. 

As  yet  the  panic  of  the  steed  had  given  his  un- 
skillful rider  an  apparent  advantage  in  the  chase; 
but  just  as  he  had  got  half-way  through  the  hollow, 
the  girths  of  the  saddle  gave  way,  and  he  felt  it 
slipping  from  under  him.  He  seized  it  by  the  pom- 
mel, and  endeavored  to  hold  it  flrm,  but  in  vain; 
and  had  lust  time  to  save  himself  by  clasping  old 
Gundowaer  round  the  neck,  when  the  saddle  fell  to 
the  earth  and  he  hewd  it  trampled  under  foot  by  his 

Sursuer.  For  a  moment  the  terror  of  Hans  Van 
Upper's  wrath  passed  across  his  mind — for  it  was 
his  Sunday  saddle;  but  this  was  no  time  for  petty 
fears:  the  goblin  was  hard  on  his  haunches;  and 
(unskillful  rider  that  he  was  I)  he  had  much  ado  to 
maintain  his  seat;  sometimes  slipping  on  olfe  side, 
sometimes  on  another,  and  someUmes  jolted  on  the 
high  ridge  of  his  horse's  backbone,  wiUi  a  violence 
that  he  verily  feared  would  cleave  him  asunder. 
An  opening  in  the  trees  now  cheered  htm  with  the 
.  hopes  that  the  church  bridge  was  at  hand.  The  wa- 
vering reflection  of  a  silver  star  in  the  bosom  of  the 
brook  told  him  that  he  was  not  mistaken.  He  saw 
the  walls  of  the  church  dimly  glaring  under  tjbie  trees 
beyond.  He  recollected  the  place  where  Brom  Bones's 
ghostly  competitor  had  disappeared.  '*  If  I  can  but 
reach  that  bridge,"  thought  Ichabod,  "I  am  safe." 
Just  then  he  heard  the  black  steed  panting  and  blow- 
ing close  behind  him ;  he  even  fancjied  tinat  he  felt 
his  hot  breath.  Another  convulsive  kick  in  the  ribs 
and  old  Gunpowder  sprung  upon  the  bridge;  he 
thundered  over  the  resounding  planks;  he  gained 
the  opposite  side,  and  now  Ichabod  cast  a  look  be- 
hind to  see  if  his  pursuer  should  vanish,  according 
to  rule,  in  a  flash  of  fire  and  brimstone.  Just  then 
he  saw  the  goblin  rising  in  his  stirrups  and  in  the 


very  act  of  hurling  his  head  at  him.  Idiabod  €& 
deavored  to  dodge  the  horrible  miasilc,  but  too  late. 
It  encountered  liis  cranium  with  a  treciendous  cndi 
— ^he  was  tumbled  headlong  into  the  dust,  and  Gun- 
powder, the  black  steed,  and  the  gobliu  rider,  parsed 
by  like  a  whirlwind. 

The  next  morning  the  old  horse  was  found  with- 
out his  saddle,  and  with  the  bridle  undi^r  his  feet, 
soberly  cropping  the  grass  at  his  master's  gate.  Idh 
abod  did  not  muLe  his  appearance  at  breakfast— din- 
ner-hour came,  but  no  Ichabod.  The  boys  aaieiii- 
bled  at  the  school-house,  and  strolled  idly  about  tbs 
banks  of  the  brook,  but  no  school-mast^.  Haai 
Van  Ripper  now  began  to  feel  some  uneaaineasaboqt 
the  fate  of  poor  Ichabod  and  his  saddle.  An  inquiry 
was  set  on  foot,  and  after  diligent  investigation  tbev 
came  upon  his  traces.  In  one  part  of  the  road  lett- 
ing to  the  church  was  found  the  saddle*  trampled 
in  the  dirt;  tlie  tracks  of  horses'  hoofs  deeply deoted 
in  the  road,  and  evidently  at  furious  sfMed,  wen 
traced  to  the  bridge,  beyond  which,  on  tbe  bank  of 
a  broad  part  of  the  brook,  where  the  water  ran  deep 
and  black,  was  found  the  hat  of  the  nnfortunais 
Ichabod,  and  close  beside  it  a  shattered  pumpkin. 

The  brook  was  searched,  but  the  bo^  of  the 
schoolmaster  was  not  to  be  discovered,  dans  Yaa 
Ripper,  as  executor  of  his  estate,  examined  the  boo- 
dle which  contained  all  his  worldly  effects.  Tbey 
consisted  of  two  shirts  and  a  Jialf ,  two  stods  for 
the  neck,  a  pair  or  two  of  worsted  stockings,  an  old 
pair  of  corduroy  small-clothes,  a  rusty  razor,  a  book 
of  psalm  tunes  full  of  dog's  ears,  and  a  broken  pitch- 
pipe.  As  to  the  books  and  furniture  of  the  school- 
house  they  belonged  to  the  community,  exc^ing 
Cotton  Mather's  History  of  Witchcraft,  a  New  j^- 
land  Almanac,  and  a  book  of  dreams  and  fortniM- 
telling,  in  which  last  was  a  sheet  of  foolscap  inacb 
scribbled  and  blotted  by  several  fruitless  attempts  to 
make  a  copy  of  verses  in  honor  of  tlie  heiress  of 
Van  Tassel.  These  magic  books  and  the  poetic 
scrawl  were  forthwith  consigned  to  tbe  flames  \ff 
Hans  Van  Ripper,  who,  from  that  time  forward.  dC' 
termined  to  send  his  children  no  more  to  sdiool,  ob- 
serving that  he  never  knew  any  good  oome  (rf  this 
same  reading  and  writing.  w£ktever  money  tbe 
schoolmaster  possessed,  and  he  had  received  his 
quarter's  pay  but  a  day  or  two  before,  he  most 
have  had  about  his  person  at  the  time  of  his  distp- 
pearanoe. 

The  mysterious  event  caused  much  speculstSoD  at 
the  church  on  the  following  Sunday.  Knots  of  m* 
ers  and  gossips  were  collected  in  the  cburchysra,  st 
the  bridge,  and  at  the  spot  where  the  hat  and  pomp- 
kin  had  been  found.  The  stories  of  Bronver,  of 
Bones,  and  a  whole  budget  of  others  were  called  to 
mind;  and  when  they  had  diligently  considered  them 
all,  and  compared  them  with  the  symploms  of  tbe 
present  case,  they  shook  their  heads,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  Ichabod  had  been  carried  off  bf 
tbe  galloping  Hessian.  As  he  was  a  bachelor,  and  is 
nobody's  debt,  nobody  troubled  his  head  any  more 
about  him;  the  scliool  was  removed  to  a  diffcreot 
quarter  oV  the  Hollow,  and  another  pedagogue 
reigned  in  his  stead. 

It  is  true  an  old  farmer,  who  had  been  down  toXe* 
York  on  a  "risit  several  years  after,  and  from  whom 
this  account  of  the  ghostly  adventure  was  reoeiTed, 
brought  home  the  intelligence  that  Icliabod  Crane 
was  still  alive;  that  he  had  left  the  neighborhood 
^rtly  through  fear  of  the  goblin  and  Hans  Tan 
Rippor,  and  partly  in  mortification  at  having  been 
suddenly  dismissed  by  tbe  heiress;  that  he  bad 
changed  his  quarters  to  a  distant  part  of  the  coan- 
try;  had  kept  school  and  studied  law  at  the  same 
time;  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar;  turned  polHi; 
clan;  electioneered;  written  iox  the  newspapers;  tnci 
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floally  had  been  made  a  Justice  of  the  Ten  Pound 
Court.  Brom  Bonea  too,  wbo»  shortly  after  his  ri- 
vars  disappearance,  conducted  the  blooming  Katrina 
in  triumph  to  the  altar,  was  observed  to  look  cz- 
cuedinjcly  knowing  whenever  the  story  of  Ichabod 
was  related,  and  always  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh  at 
tlie  mention  of  the  pumpkin;  which  led  some  to  sus- 
pect that  he  knew  more  about  the  matter  than  he 
cliose  to  tell. 

The  old  country  wives,  however,  who  are  the  best 
judges  of  these  matters,  maintain  to  this  day  that 
Ichabod  was  spirited  awav  by  supernatural  means; 
and  it  is  a  favorite  story  often  tola  about  the  neigh- 
borhood round  the  winter  evening  fire.  The  bridge 
became  more  than  ever  an  object  of  superstitious 
awe;  and  that  nuij  be  the  reason  why  the  road  has 
been  altered  of  late  years,  so  as  to  approach  the 
church  hy  the  ly>rder  of  the  mill  pond.  The  school- 
bouse,  beinff  deserted,  soon  fell  to  decay,  and  was 
reported  to  be  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  the  unfortu- 
nate pedagogue;  and  the  plow-boy,  loitering  home- 
ward of  a  still  summer  evening,  has  often  fancied 
hia  voice  at  a  distance,  chanting  a  melancholy  psalm 
tune  among  the  tranquil  solitudes  of  Sleepy  Hol- 
low. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
vomrD  nf  the  haj^d writing  of  kb.  xhickbb- 

BOCKER. 

Tax  preceding  Tale  is  given  almost  in  the  precise 
worc|s  in  which  I  heard  it  related  at  a  Corporation 
meeting  of  the  ancient  city  of  the  Manhattoes,*  at 
which  were  present  many  of  its  sagest  and  most  il- 
lustrious burghers.  The  narrator  was  a  pleasant, 
shabby,  gentlemanly  old  fellow  in  pepper-and-salt 
clothes,  with  a  sadlv  hnmorous  face,  ana  one  whom 
I  strongly  suspected  of  being  poor— he  made  such 
efforts  to  be  entertaining.    When  his  story  was  con- 
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eluded  there  was  much  laughter  and  approbation, 
narticularly  from  two  or  three  deputy  aldermen,  who 
had  been  asleep  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  There 
was,  however,  one  tall,  dry-looking  old  gentleman, 
with  beetling  eyebrows,  who  maintained  a  grave 
and  rather  severe  face  throughout;  now  and  then 
folding  his  arms,  inclining  ms  head,  and  looking 
down  upon  the  floor,  as  if  turning  a  doubt  over  in 
his  mind.  He  was  one  of  your  wary  men  who  never 
laugh  but  upon  good  grounds— when  they  have 
reason  and  the  law  on  their  side.  When  the  mirth 
of  the  rest  of  the  company  had  subsided  and  silence 
was  restored,  he  leaned  one  arm  on  the  elbow  of  his 
chair,  and  sticking  the  other  a-kimbo,  demanded, 
with  a  slight  but  exceedingly  sage  motion  of  the 
head,  and  contraction  of  uie  brow,  what  was  tbe 
moral  of  the  story  and  what  it  went  to  prove. 

The  stor^-teller,  who  was  just  putting  a  elass  of 
wine  to  bis  lips,  as  a  refreshment  after  Ids  toils, 
paused  for  a  moment,  looked  at  his  inquirer  with  an 
air  of  infinite  deference,  and  lowering  the  glass 
slowly  to  the  table,  observed  that  the  story  was  in- 
tended most  logically  to  prove. — 

"  That  there  is  no  situation  in  life  but  has  its  ad- 
vantages and  pleasures— provided  we  will  but  take 
a  joke  as  we  find  it:  ^  • 

**  That,  therefore,  he  that  runs  races  with  goblin 
troopers  is  likely  to  have  rough  riding  of  it: 

''Ergo,  for  a  country  schoolmaster  to  be  refused 
the  hand  of  a  Dutch  heiress  is  a  certain  step  to  high 
preferment  in  the  state." 

The  cautious  old  centleman  knit  his  brows  tenfold 
closer  after  this  explanation,  being  sorely  puzzled  by 
the  ratiocination  of  the  syllogism;  while,  methoughi 
the  one  in  pepper-and-salt  eved  him  with  something 
of  a  triumphant  leer.  At  length  he  observed  that 
all  this  was  very  well,  but  still  he  thought  the  story 
a  little  on  the  extravagant — there  were  one  or  two 
points  on  which  he  had  his  doubts. 

"Faith,  sir,"  replied  the  story-teller,  "as  to  that 
matter,  I  don't  beueve  one  half  of  it  myself." 

D.  E. 
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LETTER  TO  THE  QOVERNORS. 

Newburgh^  N,  F.,  June  18,  178B. 

Snt— The  object  for  which  I  had  the  honor  to  hold 
an  appointment  in  the  service  of  my  country  being 
accomplished,  I  am  now  preparing  to  resign  it  into 
the  hands  of  Congress,  and  return  to  that  domestic 
retirement,  which,  it  is  well  known,  I  left  with  the 
greatest  reluctance;  a  retirement  for  which  I  have 
never  ceased  to  sigh  through  a  long  and  painful  ab- 
sence, in  which  (remote  from  the  noise  and  trouble 
of  the  world),  I  meditate  to  pass  the  remainder  of 
life  in  a  state  of  undisturbed  repose;  but,  before  I 
carry  this  resolution  into  effect,  I  think  it  a  duty  in- 
cumoent  on  me  to  make  this  my  last  official  commu- 
nication, to  congratulate  you  on  the  glorious  events 
which  heaven  1ms  been  pleased  to  produce  in  our 
favor;  to  offer  my  sentiments  respecting  some  im- 
portant subjects,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  intimately 
connected  with  the  tranquility  of  the  United  States; 
to  take  my  leave  of  your  excellency  as  a  public  char- 
acter; ana  to  ^ve  my  final  blessing  to  that  countrv, 
in  whose  service  I  have  spent  the  prime  of  my  life; 
for  whose  sake  I  have  conaomed  so  many  anxious 


days  and  watchful  nights,  and  whose  happiness, 
being  extremely  dear  to  me,  will  always  constitute 
no  inconsiderate  part  of  my  own. 

Impressed  with  the  liveliest  sensibility  on  this 
pleasing  occasion,  I  will  claim  the  indulgence  of 
dilating  the  more  copiously  on  the  subject  of  our 
mutualfelicitatioiL  When  we  consider  the  magni- 
tude of  the  prise  we  contended  for,  the  doubtful 
nature  of  the  contest  and  the  favorable  manner  in 
which  it  has  terminated,  we  shall  find  the  greatest 
possible  reason  for  jgratitude  and  rejoicing.  This  is 
a  theme  that  will  afford  infinite  deflght  to  every  be- 
nevolent and  liberal  mind;  whether  the  event  in 
contemplation  be  considered  as  a  source  of  present 
enjoyment,  or  the  parent  of  future  happiness;  and 
we  shall  have  eoual  occasion  to  felicitate  ourselves 
on  the  lot  which  providence  has  assigned  us,  whether 
we  view  it  in  a  natural,  a  political,  or  moral  point  of 
light. 

The  citizens  of  America,  placed  in  the  most  en- 
viable condition,  as  the  sole  lords  and  proprietors  of 
a  vast  tract  of  continent,  comprehending  all  the  yari- 
ous  soils  and  climates  of  the  world,  ana  abounding 
with  all  the  necessaries  and  conyeniences  of  life,  are 
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noNv,  by  the  late  satisfactory  pacification,  acknowl- 
c<lged  to  be  possessed  of  absolute  freedom  aod  inde- 
pjndedcy ;  tney  are  from  tfais  period  to  be  cousidered 
ns  the  actors  on  a  most  conspicuous  theater,  which 
pccins  to  be  peculiarly  designed  by  Providence  for 
the  display  oi  human  greatness  and  felicity.  Here 
titeyure  tot  only  surrounded  with  everything  that 
cm  contribute  to  the  completion  of  private  and  do- 
mestic enjoyment^  but  heaven  has  crowned  all  its 
oilier  blessings,  by  giving  a  surer  opportunity  for 
political  happiness,  tnan  any  other  nation  has  ever 
been  favored  with.  Nothing  can  illustrate  these  ob- 
servations more  forcibly  than  a  recollection  of  the 
happy  conjuncture  of  times  and  circumstances,  under 
^hich  our  republic  assumed  its  rank  among  the 
nations.  The  foundation  of  our  empire  was  not  laid 
in  a  gloomy  age  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  but 
at  an  epocha  when  the  rights  of  mankmd  were  better 
understood  and  more  clearly  defined,  than  at  any 
former  period.  Researches  of  the  human  mind  after 
social  happiness  have  been  carried  to  a  great  extent; 
the  treasures  of  knowled^  acquired  by  the  labors  of 
philosophers,  sages;  and  legislators,  through  a  long 
succession  of  vears  are  laid  open  for  us,  and  their 
collected  wisdom  may  be  happily  applied  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  our  forms  of  government.  The  free 
cultivation  of  letters,  the  unbounded  extension  of 
commerce,  the  progressive  refinement  of  manners, 
the  growing  liberality  of  sentiment,  and,  above  all, 
the  pure  and  benign  light  of  revelation,  have  had  a 
meliorating  influence  on  mankind,  and  increased  the 
blessings  of  society.  At  this  auspicious  period,  the 
United  States  came  into  existence  as  a  nation;  and  if 
their  citizens  should  not  be  completely  free  and 
happy,  the  fault  will  be  entirely  their  own. 

Such  is  our  situation,  and  such  are  our  prospects. 
But  notwithstanding  the  cup  of  blessing  is  thus 
reached  out  to  us ;  notwithstanding  happiness  is  ours, 
if  we  have  a  disposition  to  seize  the  occasion,  and 
make  it  our  own,  yet  it  appears  to  me  there  is  an 
option  still  left  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
whether  they  will  be  respectable  and  prosperous,  or 
contemptible  and  miserable  as  a  nation.  This  is  the 
time  of  their  political  probation:  this  is  the  moment 
when  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  are  turned  upon 
them;  this  is  the  time  to  establish  or  ruin  their  na- 
tional character  forever;  this  is  the  favorable  moment 
to  give  such  a  tone  to  the  federal  ^vernment,  as  will 
enable  it  to  answer  the  ends  of  its  institution :  or, 
this  may  be  the  ill  fated  moment  for  relaxing  the 
powers  of  the  union,  annihilating  the  cement  of  the 
confederation,  and  exposing  us  to  become  the  sport 
of  European  politics,  which  may  play  one  state 
against  another,  to  prevent  their  growing  importance, 
and  to  serve  their  own  interested  purposes.  For, 
according  to  the  system  of  policy  the  states  sliall 
adopt  at  this  moment,  they  will  stand  or  fall;  and 
by  their  confirmation  or  lapse,  it  is  yet  to  be  decided, 
whether  the  revolution  mustultimatel}^  be  considered 
as  a  blessing  or  a  curse,  not  to  the  present  age  alone, 
for  with  our  fate  will  the  destiny  of  unborn  millions 
be  involved. 

With  this  conviction  of  the  importance  of  the  pres- 
ent crisis,  silence  in  me  would  be  a  crime;  I  will 
therefore  speak  to  your  excellency  the  language  of 
freedom  and  sincerity,  without  disguise.  I  am  aware, 
however,  those  who  differ  from  rac  in  political  senti- 
ments may,  perhaps,  remark,  I  am  stepping  out  of 
the  proper  line  of  my  duly ;  and  they  may  prol>abl^ 
ascribe  to  arrogance  or  ostentation,  what  I  know  is 
alone  the  result  of  the  purest  intention.  But  the 
rectitude  of  my  own  heart,  which  disdains  such  un- 
worthy motives;  the  part  I  have  hitherto  acted  in 
life;  the  determination  I  have  formed  of  not  taking 
any  share  in  public  business  hereafter,  the  ardent 
desire  I  feel,  and  shall  continue   to   manifest,  of 


quietly  enjoying  in  private  life,  after  all  the  toQa  o< 
war,  the  lienefits  of  a  wise  and  liberal  gov^nment, 
will,  I  flatter  myself,  sooner  or  later,  conyince  my 
country,  that  I  could  have  no  sinister  views  in  de- 
livering, with  so  little  reserye,  the  opinion  contained 
in  this  address. 

There  are  four  things  which,  I  humbly  conceiye. 
are  essential  to  the  well  being,  I  may  even  yentme 
to  say,  to  the  existence,  of  the  United  States,  as  aa 
independent  power. 

1st.  An  indissoluble  union  of  the  states  under  one 
federal  head. 

2dly.  A  sacred  regard  to  public  justice. 

8dly.  The  adoption  of  a  proper  peace  estabUaib 

fent.  And, 
idly.  The  prevalence  of  that  pacific  and  friendly 
disposition  among  the  people  oi  the  United  Stmieib 
which  will  induce  them  to  forget  their  local  preju- 
dices and  policies;  to  make  tha^^c  mutual  coucessioBS, 
which  are  requisite  to  the  general  prnspenty;  and  in 
some  instances,  to  sacrifice  their  individual  advant- 
ages to  the  interest  of  the  community. 

These  are  the  pillars  on  which  the  glorious  fabric 
of  our  independency  and  national  character  must  be 
supported.  Liberty  is  the  basis — and  whoeyer  would 
dare  to  sap  the  foundation,  or  overturn  the  structure, 
under  whatever  specious  pretext  he  may  attempt  it, 
will  merit  the  bitterest  execration,  and'  the  seyereet 
punishment,  which  can  be  aflSicted  by  his  injured 
country. 

On  the  three  first  articles  I  will  make  a  few  obser- 
vations, leaving  the  last  to  the  good  sense  and  serious 
consideration  of  those  immediately  concerned. 

Under  the  first  head,   although  it   may  not  be 
necessjiary  or  proper  for  me  in  this  place  to  enter 
into  a  particular  disquisition  of  the  principles  of  the 
union,  and  to  take  up  the  great  question  which  has 
been  frequently  agitated,  whether  it  be  expedient 
and  requisite  for  the  states  to  delegate  a  lar^r  pro- 
portion of  power  to  Congress,  or  not;  yet  it  will  be 
a  part  of  my  duty,  and  that  of  ever^  true  patriot,  to 
assert,  without  reserve,  and  to  insist  upon  the  fol- 
lowing positions: — That,  unless  the  states  will  sulFa 
Congress  to  exercise  those  prerogaiivea  they  are 
undoubtedly  invested  with  by  the  const  ituticm,  every- 
thing must  very  rapidly  tend  to  tinarcliy  and  ohi- 
fusion :  That  it  is  indispensable  to  the  happiness  of 
the  individual  states,  that  there  should  be  lodged, 
somewhere,  a  supreme  power  to  regulate  and  govern 
the  genenil  concerns  of  the  confederated  repolilic. 
without  which  the  union  cannot  be  of  long  duratioiL 
That  there  must  be  a  faithful  and  pointed  compli- 
ance on  the  part  of  every  state  with  the  late  proposal 
and  demands  of  Congress,  or  the  most  fntal  chib- 
sequences  will  ensue:  That  whatever  measures  hare 
a  tendency  to  dissolve  the  union,  or  Cf>n tribute  to 
violate  or  lessen  the  sovereign  authority,  ought  to  be 
considered  as  hostile  to  theTiliertyand  independence 
of  America,  and  the  authors  of  them  treated  accord- 
ingly.    And,  lastly,  that,  unless  we  can  be  enabled 
by  the  concurrence  of  the  states  to  participate  in  tie 
fruits  of  the  revolution,   and  enjoy   the  cssentiil 
benefits  of  civil  society,  under  a  form'  of  goyemmeot 
so  free  and  uncorrupted,  so  hnppilv  guaraecl  aeaiast 
the  danger  of  oppression,  as  has  been  devised  and 
adopted  by  the  articles  of  coufedenuion,  it  will  bes 
subject  of  regret,  that  so  much  blood  and  treasun 
have  been  lavished  for  no  purpose;  that  so  man; 
sufferings  have  been>encountered  without  a  oompea- 
sation,  and  that  so  many  sticrifices  have  been  made 
in  vain.     Many  other  considerations  might  here  be 
adduced  to  prove,  that,  without  an  entire  conformity 
to  the  spirit  of  the  union,  we  cannot  exist  as  an 
independent  power.     It  will  be  sufficient  for  my 
purpose  to  mention  but  one  or  two,  which  seem  to 
me  of  the  greatest  importance.    It  is  only  In  our 
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united  character  as  an  empire,  that  our  independence 
18  acknowledged,  that  our  power  can  be  regarded,  or 
our  credit  supported  amoug  foreign  nations.  The 
treaties  of  the  European  powers  with  the  United 
States  of  America,  will  liave  uo  validity  on  a  dis- 
solution of  the  union.  We  shall  bo  left  nearly  in  a 
state  of  nature;  or  we  may  And,  by  our  own  unhappy 
experience,  that  there  is  a  natural  and  necessary 
progression  from  the  extreme  of  anarchy  to  the 
extreme  of  tyranny;  and  that  arbitrary  power  is 
most  easily  established  on  the  rains  of  liberty,  abused 
to  licentiousness. 

As  to  the  second  article,  which  respects  the  per- 
formance of  public  lustice,  Congress  have,  in  their 
late  address  to  the  United  States,  almost  exhausted 
the  subject ;  tliey  have  explained  their  ideas  so  fully, 
and  have  enforced  the  obligations  the  states  are 
under  to  render  complete  justice  to  all  the  public 
creditors,  with  so  much  dignity  and  energy,  that,  in 
my  opinion,  no  real  friend  to  the  honor  and  inde- 
pendency of  America  can  hesitate  a  single  moment 
respecting  the  propriety  of  complying  with  the  just 
and  honorable  measures  proposed.  If  their  ar^- 
ments  do  not  produce  convicUon,  I  know  of  nothmg 
that  will  have  greater  influence,  especially  when  we 
reflect  that  the  system  referred  to,  being  the  result 
of  the  collected  wisdom  of  the  continent,  must  be 
esteemed,  if  not  perfect,  certainly  the  least  objec- 
tionable, of  any  that  could  be  devised;  and  that,  if 
it  should  not  be  carried  into  immediate  execution,  a 
national  b^mkrnptcy,  with  all  its  deplorable  conse- 
quences, will  take  place  before  any  different  plan 
can  possibly  be  proposed  or  adopted ;  so  pressing  are 
the  present  circumstances,  and  such  is  the  alternative 
now  offered  to  the  states. 

The  ability  of  the  country  to  discharge  the  debts 
which  have  been  incurred  in  its  defence,  is  not  to  be 
doubted;  and  inclination,  I  flatter  myself,  will  not 
be  wanting.  The  path  of  our  duty  is  plain  before 
us;  honesty  will  be  found,  on  Q^ary  experiment,  to 
be  tlie  best  and  only  true  policy.  Let  us  then,  as  a 
nation,  be  just;  let  us  fulfill  the  public  contracts 
which  Congress  had  undoubtedly  a  right  to  make  for 
the  purpose  of  can-ying  on  the  war,  with  the  same 
I  good  faith  we  suppose  ourselves  bound  to  perform 
our  private  engagements.  In  the  mean  time,  let  an 
attention  to  the  cheerful  performance  of  their  proper 
business,  as  individuals,  and  as  members  of  society, 
be  earnestly  inculcated  on  the  citizens  of  America; 
then  will  they  strengthen  the  bands  of  government^ 
and  be  happ^  under  its  protection.  Every  one  will 
reap  the  fruit  of  his  labors;  every  one  will  enjoy  his 
own  acquisitions,  without  molestation  and  without 
danger. 

In  this  state  of  absolute  freedom  and  perfect  secur- 
ity, who  will  grudge  to  yield  a  very  little  of  his 
property  to  support  the  common  interests  of  society, 
»nd  ensure  the  protection  of  government?  Who 
does  not  remember  the  frequent  dechiratlons  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war — that  we  should  be  com- 
pletely satisfied  if,  at  the  expense  of  one  half,  we 
could  defend  the  remainder  of  our  possessions? 
Where  is  the  man  to  be  found  who  wishes  to  remain 
in  debt,  for  the  defence  of  his  own  person  and  prop- 
erty, to  the  exertions,  the  bravery,  and  the  blood  of 
others,  without  making  one  generous  effort  to  pay 
the  debt  of  honor  and  of  gnititude?  In  what  part 
of  the  continent  shall  we  find  any  man,  or  body  of 
men,  who  would  not  blush  to  stand  up  and  propose 
measures  purposely  calculated  to  rob  the  soldier  of 
bis  stipend,  and  the  public  creditor  of  his  due?  And 
were  it  possible  that  such  a  flagrant  instance  of  in- 
justice could  ever  happen,  would  it  not  excite  the 
general  indignation,  and  tend  to  bring  down  up(m 
the  authors  of  such  measures  the  a^gi*avnte<1  vcnge- 
ftQce  of  Heaven?    If,  after  all,  a  spirit  of  disunion, 


or  a  temper  of  obstinacy  and  perverseness  should 
manifest  itself  in  any  of  the  states;  if  such  an  un> 
gracious  disposition  should  attempt  to  frustrate  all 
the  happy  effect  tiiat  might  be  expected  to  flow  from 
the  union;  if  there  should  be  a  refusal  to  comply 
with  requisitions  for  funds  to  discharge  the  annual 
interest  of  the  public  debt;  and  if  that  refusal  should 
revive  all  those  jealousies,  and  produce  all  those 
evils,  which  are  now  happily  removed.  Congress, 
who  have  in  all  their  transactions  shown  a  great 
degree  of  magnanimity  and  justice,  will  stand  justi' 
flea  in  the  sight  of  God  and  manl  and  that  state 
alone,  which  puts  itself  in  opp(/3ition  to  the  ag^egate 
wisdom  of  the  continent,  and  follows  such  mistaken 
and  pernicious  counsels,  will  be  responsible  for  all 
the  consequences. 

For  my  own  part,  conscious  of  having  acted,  while 
a  servant  of  the  public,  in  the  manner  I  conceived 
best  suited  to  promote  tlie  real  interests  of  my 
country;  having,  in  consequence  of  my  flxed  belief 
in  some  measure  pledged  myself  to  the  army,  that 
their  country  would  flnally  do  them  complete  and 
ample  justice,  and  not  wishing  to  conceal  any  in- 
stance of  my  official  conduct  from  the  e^es  of  the 
world,  I  have  thought  proper  to  transmit  to  your 
excellency  the  enclosed  collection  of  papers  relative 
to  the  half-pa^  and  commutation  granted  by  Con- 
gress to  the  officers  of  the  army.  From  these  com- 
munications my  decided  sentiment  will  be  clearly 
compreliended,  together  with  the  conclusive  reasons 
which  induced  me,  at  an  early  period,  to  recommend 
the  adoption  of  this  measure  in  the  most  earnest  and 
serious  manner.  As  the  proceedings  of  Congress, 
the  army,  and  myself,  are  open  to  all,  and  contain, 
in  my  opinion,  sufficient  information  to  remove  the 
prejudices  and  errors  which  may  have  been  enter- 
tained by  an V,  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  say  anything 
more  than  just  to  observe,  that  the  resolutions  of 
Congress,  now  alluded  to,  are  as  undoubtedly  and 
absolutely  binding  upon  the  United  States,  as  the 
most  solemn  acts  of  confederation  or  legislation. 

As  to  the  idea  which,  I  am  informed^  has  in  some 
instances  prevailed,  that  the  half- pay  and  commuta- 
tion are  to  be  regarded  merely  in  the  odious  light  of 
a  pension,  it  cught  to  be  exploded  forever;  that  pro- 
vision should  he  viewed,  as  it  really  was,  a  reason- 
able compensation  offered  by  Congress,  at  a  time 
when  they  had  nothing  else  to  give  to  officers  of  the 
army,  for  services  then  to  be  performed.  It  was  the 
only  means  to  prevent  a  total  dereliction  of  the 
service.  It  was  a  pai't  of  their  hire.  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say,  it  was  the  price  of  their  blood  and  of 
your  independency.  It  is  therefore  more  than  a 
common  debt;  it  is  a  debt  of  honor;  it  can  never  be 
considered  as  a  pension,  or  gratuity,  nor  canceled 
until  it  is  fairly  discharged. 

With  regard  to  the  distinction  between  officeiis 
and  soldiers,  it  is  sufficient  that  the  uniform  experi- 
ence of  every  nation  of  the  world,  combined  with 
our  own,  proves  the  utility  and  propriety  of  the  dis- 
crimination. Rewards,  in  proportion  to  the  aid  the 
public  draws  from  them,  are  unquestionably  due  to 
all  its  servants.  In  some  lines,  the  soldiers  have, 
perhaps,  ^nerally,  had  an  ample  compensation  for 
their  services,  by  the  large  bounties  which  have  been 
paid  them,  as  tieir  officers  will  receive  in  the  pro- 
posed commutation,  in  others,  if,  besides  the  dona- 
tion of  land,  the  payment  of  arreages  of  clothing 
and  wages  (in  which  articles  all  the  component  parts 
of  the  army  must  be  put  upon  the  same  footing),  we 
take  into  the  estimate  the  bounties  many  of  the 
soldiers  have  received,  and  the  gratuity  of  one  year's 
full  pay,  which  is  promised  to  all,  possibl^r  their 
situation  (every  circumstance  being  duly  considered) 
will  not  be  deemed  less  eligible  than  that  of  the 
officers.      Should  a  farther  reward,  however,  be 
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judged  equitable,  I  will  venture  to  assert,  no  man 
will  enjoy  greater  satisfaction  than  myself  in  an 
exemption  from  taxes  for  a  limited  time  (which  luis 
been  petitioned  for  in  some  instances),  or  any  otlier 
adequate  immunity  or  compensation  granted  to  the 
brave  defenders  of  their  country's  cause.  But  neither 
the  adoption  or  rejection  of  this  proposition  will,  in 
any  manner,  affect,  much  less  militate  against  the 
act  of  Congress,  by  wliich  they  have  oiiered  five 
years'  full  pay,  in  lieu  of  the  lialf  pay  for  life,  which 
had  been  before  promised  to  the  officers  of  the 
army. 

Before  I  conclude  the  subject  on  public  justice,  I 
cannot  omit  to  mention  the  obligations  this  country 
is  under  to  that  meritorious  class  of  veterans,  the 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  who  have 
been  discharged  for  inability,  in  consequence  of  the 
resolution  of  Congress,  of  the  2dd  of  April,  1762,  ou 
an  annual  pension  for  life.  Their  peculiar  suffer- 
ings, their  sin^lar  merits  and  claims  to  that  pro- 
vision, need  only  to  be  known,  to  interest  the  feelmgs 
of  humanity  in  their  behalf.  Nothing  but  a  punc- 
tual payment  of  their  annual  allowance  can  rescue 
them  from  the  most  complicated  misery;  aud  nothini^ 
could  be  a  more  melancholy  and  distressing  siglit 
than  to  behold  those  who  have  shed  their  blood,  or 
lost  their  limbs  in  the  service  of  their  country,  with- 
out a  shelter,  without  a  friend,  and  without  the 
means  of  obtaining  any  of  the  comforts  or  neces- 
saries of  life,  compelled  to  beg  their  bread  daily 
from  door  to  door.  Suffer  me  to  recommend  those 
of  this  description,  belonging  to  your  state,  to  tha 
warmest  patronage  of  your  excellency  aud  your 
legislature. 

It  is  necessary  to  say  but  a  few  words  on  the  third 
topic  which  was  proposed,  and  which  regards  pir- 
ticularly  the  defence  of  the  republic— as  there  cm 
be  little  doubt  but  Congress  will  recommend  a  propc^r* 
peace  establishment  for  the  United  States,  in  which 
a  due  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  importance  of 
placing  the  militia  of  the  union  upon  a  regular  and 
respectable  footing.  If  this  should  be  the  case.  I 
should  beg  leave  to  urge  the  great  advantage  of  it  in 
the  stron^st  terms. 

The  militia  of  this  country  must  be  considered  a<4 
the  palladium  of  our  security,  and  the  first  effectual 
resort  in  case  of  hostility,  tt  is  essential,  therefore, 
that  the  same  system  should  pervade  the  whole  ;  that 
the  formation  and  discipline  of  the  militia  of  the  con- 
tinent should  be  absolutely  uniform ;  and  that  the 
same  species  of  arms,  accoutrement,  and  military 
apparatus,  should  be  introduced  in  every  part  of  the 
United  Slates.  No  one,  who  Ixas  not  learned  it  fi;om 
experience,  can  conceive  the  difficulty,  expense,  and 
confusion,  which  result  from  a  contrary  system,  or 
the  vague  arrangements  which  have  hitherto  pre- 
vailed. 

If,  in  treating  of  political  points,  a  greater  latitude 
than  usual  has  been  taken  in  the  course  of  the  ad- 
dress, the  importance  of  the  crisis,  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  objects  in  discussion,  must  be  my  apology. 
It  is,  however,  neither  my  wish  nor  expectation, 
that  the  preceding  observations  should  claim  any  re- 
gard, except  so  far  as  they  shall  appear  to  be  dic- 
tated by  a  good  intention,  consonant  to  the  immuta- 
ble rules  01  justice  ;  calculated  to  produce  a  liberal 
system  of  policy,  and  founded  on  whatever  experi- 
ence may  have  been  acquired  by  a  long  and  close 
attention  to  public  business.  Here  I  might  speak 
with  more  confidence  from  my  actual  observations; 
and,  if  it  would  not  swell  this  letter  (already  too 

frolix>  beyond  the  i)Ounds  I  had  jjrescribcd  myself, 
could  demonstrate  to  every  mind  open  to  con- 
viction, that,  in  less  time,  and  with  much  less  ex- 
pense than  has  been  incurred,  the  war  might  have 
been  brou;tbt  to  the  same  happy  conclusion,  if  the 


resources  of  the  continent  could  have  been  pitiperlf 
called  forth  ;  that  the  distresses  and  diaappointmeau 
which  have  very  often  occuiTed,  have,  in  too  masj 
instances,  resulted  more  from  a  want  of  energy  ia 
the  continental  government  than  a  deficienor  of 
means  in  the  particular  states;  that  the  inefncacr 
of  the  measuVes,  arising  from  the  want  of  an  ade- 
quate autliority  in  Uie  supreme  power,  from  partial 
compliance  with  the  requisitions  of  OongresSh  ia 
some  of  the  states,  and  from  a  failure  of  punctaalUj  in 
others,  while  they  tended  to  damp  the  aseal  of  tho« 
who  were  more  willing  to  exert  themselves,  served 
also  to  accumulate  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  to  frus- 
trate the  best  concerted  plans;  and  that  the  discoo 
agcment  occasioned  by  the  complicated  difficulties  aad 
embarrassments,  in  which  our  affairs  were  by  this 
means  involved,  would  have  lonj^  ago  produced  the 
dissolution  of  any  army,  less  patient,  less  virtuous, 
and  less  persevering,  than  that  which  I  have  had 
the  honor  to  command.  But,  while  I  mentios 
those  things  which  are  notorious  facts,  as  the  de- 
fects of  our  federal  constitution,  particolarly  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  war,  I  beg  it  may  be  understood, 
that,  as  I  have  ever  taken  a  pleasure  in  gratefolly 
acknowledging  the  assistance  and  support  I  have 
derived  from  every  class  of  citizens,  so  I  slial]  al- 
ways be  happy  to  do  justice  to  the  unparallekd 
exertions  of  the  individual  states  on  many  interest- 
iuff  occasions. 

1  have  thus  freely  disclosed  what  I  wished  to 
make  known  before  I  surrendered  up  my  public 
trust  to  those  who  committed  it  to  me.  The  task  is 
now  accomplished;  I  now  bid  adieu  to  your  excd> 
lency,  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  your  state;  at  the 
8}ime  time  I  bid  a  fast  farewell  to  the  cares  of 
office,  and  all  the  emplo3rment8  of  public  life. 

It  remains,  then,  to  be  my  final  and  only  reqaeft. 
that  your  excellency  will  communicate  these  senti- 
ments to  your  Legislature  at  their  next  meeting,  and 
that  they  may  be  considered  as  the  legacy  of  one  who 
has  ardently  wished,  on  all  occasions,  to  be  usefni 
to  his  country,  and  who,  even  in  the  shade  of  re- 
tirement, will  not  fail  to  implore  the  Divine  benedie- 
tion  upon  it. 

I  now  make  it  my  earnest  praver,  that  God  would 
have  you,  and  the  state  over  wLich  you  preside,  ia 
his  holy  protection;  that  he  would  incline  the 
hearts  of  the  citizens  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  subordi- 
nation and  obedience  to  government;  to  entertain  a 
brotherly  affection  and  love  for  one  ano^er;  far 
their  felloi#-citizens  of  the  United  States  at  lai^e; 
and  particularly  for  their  brethren  who  have  serwd 
in  the  field;  and,  finally,  that  he  would  most  gn* 
ciously  be  pleased  to  dispose  us  all  to  do  jiistioe,  to 
love  mercy,  and  to  demean  ourselves  with  tbat 
charity,  humility,  and  pacific  temper  of  the  mind, 
whi(!h  were  the  characteristics  of  the  Divine  Author 
of  our  blessed  religion,  without  an  humble  imitatkn 
of  whose  example,  in  these  things,  wc  can  never 
hope  to  be  a  happy  nation.-*^ 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  much  esteem  and  re 
spect,  sir,  your  excellency's  most  obedient  and  most 
humble  servant. 

Gborge  "Washingtok. 

FAREWELL  TO  THE  ARMY. 

Princeton^  November  t,  I78S. 

The  United  States  In  Ck)n^res8  assembled,  after 
giving  the  most  honorable  testimony  to  the  merits  of 
the  federal  armies,  and  presenting  them  with  tbe 
thanks  of  their  country  for  their  long,  eminent,  and 
faithful  services,  having  thought  proper,  by  their 
proclamation  bearing  date  the  18th  day  of  October 
last,  to  discharge  such  part  of  the  troops  as  were 
engaged  for  the  war,  and  to  permit  the  ^cen  on 
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farloaghs  to  retire  from  service,  from  and  after  to-  | 
morrow;  which  proclamation  having  been  commu- 
nicated in  tlie  public  papers  for  tlie  infornyition  and 
Kovemment  of  ail  concerned,  it  only  remains  for  the 
Commander-in  chief  to  address  himself  once  more, 
and  that  for  the  last  time,  to  the  armies  of  the 
United  States  (however  widely  dispersed  the  individ- 
uals who  composed  them  may  be),  and  to  bid  them 
an  affectionate,  a  long  farewell. 

But  before  the  Commander-in-chief  takes  his  final 
leave  of  those  he  holds  most  dear,  he  wishes  to  in- 
du]fl;e  himself  a  few  moments  in  calling  to  mind  a 
sh'gnt  review  of  the  past.  He  will  then  take  the 
Ul^rty  of  exploring  with  his  military  friends  their 
future  prospi'cts,  of  advising  the  general  line  of  con- 
duct, which,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to  be  pursued; 
and  he  will  conclude  the  address  by  expre»in^  the 
ohiigationa  he  feels  himself  under  for  the  spirited 
and  able  assistance  he  has  experienced  from  them, 
in  the  performance  of  an  arduous  office. 

A  contemplation  of  the  complete  attainment  (at  a 
period  earlier  than  could  have  been  expected)  of  the 
object,  for  which  we  contended  against  so  formidable 
a  power,  cannot  but  inspire  us  with  astonishment 
and  gratitude.  The  disadvantageous  circumstances 
on  our  part,  under  which  the  war  was  undertaken, 
can  never  be  forgotten.  The  singular  interpositions 
of  Providence  in  our  feeble  condition  were  such,  as 
could  scarcelv  escape  the  attention  of  the  most  unob- 
serving;  while  the  unparalleled  perseverance  of  the 
armies  of  the  United  States,  through  almost  every 
possible  suffering  and  discouragement  for  the  space 
of  eight  long  years,  was  little  short  of  a  standing 
miracle. 

It  is  not  the  meaning  nor  within  the  compass  of 
this  address,  to  detail  the  hardships  peculiarly  inci- 
dent to  our  service,  or  to  describe  the  distresses 
which  in  several  instances  have  resulted  from  the  ex- 
tremes of  hunger  and  nakedness,  combined  with  the 
rigors  of  an  inclement  season ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to 
dwell  on  the  dark  side  of  our  past  affairs.  Every 
American  ofllcer  and  soldier  must  now  console  him- 
self for  any  unpleasant  circumstances  which  may 
have  occurred,  by  a  recollection  of  the  uncommon 
scenes  of  which  he  has  been  called  to  act  no  in- 
glorious part,  and  the  astonishing  even*  s  of  which  he 
has  been  a  witness;  events  which  have  seldom,  if 
ever  before,  taken  place  on  the  stage  of  human  action 
nor  can  they  probably  ever  happen  ajcrain.  For  who 
has  before  seen  a  disciplined  army  formed  at  once 
from  such  raw  materials?  Who,  that  was  not  a  wit- 
ness, could  imagine,  that  the  most  violent  local 
prejudices  would  cease  so  soon;  and  that  men,  who 
came  from  the  different  parts  of  the  continent, 
strongly  disposed  by  the  habits  of  education  to  de- 
pise  and  quarrel  with  each  other,  would  inst^intly 
become  but  one  patriotic  band  of  brothers  ?  Or 
who,  that  was  not  on  the  spot,  can  trace  the  steps  bv 
which  such  a  wonderful  revolution  has  been  effected,, 
and  such  a  glorious  period  put  to  all  our  warlike 
toUs? 

It  is  universally  acknowledged  that  the  enlarged 
,  prospects  of  happiness,  open^  by  the  confirmation 
of  our  independence  and  sovereignty,  almost  exceed 
the  power  of  description.  And  shall  not  the  brave 
men,  who  have  contributed  so  essentially  to  these 
inestimable  acquisitions,  retiring  victorious  from  the 
field  of  war  to  the  field  of  agriculture,  participate  in 
all  the  blessings  which  have  been  obtainea?  In 
such  a  republic,  who  will  exclude  them  from  the 
lights  of  citizens,  and  the  fruits  of  their  labor?  In 
such  a  country,  so  happily  circumstanced,  the  pur- 
suits of  commerce  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  will 
unfold  to  industry  the  certain  road  to  competence. 
To  thofie  hardy  soldiers,  who  are  actuated  by  the 
spirit  of  adventure,  the  fisheries  will  afford  ample 


add  profitable  employment;  and  the  extensive  and 
fertile  regions  of  the  West  will  yield  a  most  huppy 
asylum  to  those  who,  fond  of  domestic  enjoyment, 
are  seeking  for  personal  independence.  Nor  is  it 
possible  to  concc^ive  that  any  one  of  the  United 
States  will  prefer  a  national  bankruptcy,  and  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Union,  to  a  compliance  with  the 
requisitions  of  Congress,  and  the  p..yment  of  its  just 
debts;  so  that  the  officers  and  soldiers  mav  expect 
considerable  assistance,  in  recommencing  their  civil 
occupations,  from  the  sums  due  to  them  from  the 
public,  which  must  and  will  most  inevitably  be  paid. 

In  order  to  effect  this  desirable  purpose,  and  to 
remove  the  prejudices  which  may  have  taken  pos- 
session of  the  minds  of  any  of  the  good  people  of  the 
states,  it  is  earnestly  recommended  to  all  the  troops 
that,  with  strong  attachments  to  the  Union,  they 
should  carry  with  them  into  civil  society  the  most 
conciliating  dispositions,  and  that  they  should  prove 
themselves  not  less  virtuous  and  useful  as  citizens 
than  they  have  been  persevering  and  victorious  as 
soldiers.  What  though  there  should  be  some  envious 
individuals,  who  are  unwilling  to  pay  the  debt  the 
public  has  contracted,  or  to  yield  the  tribute  due  to 
merit;  yet  let  such  unworthy  treatment  produce  no 
invectives,  nor  any  instance  of  intemperate  conduct. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  unbiased  voice  of  the 
free  citizens  of  the  United  States  has  promised  the 
lust  reward  and  given  the  merited  applause.  Let  it 
be  known  and  remembered  that  the  r<^ut«tion  of  the 
federal  armies  is  established  beyond  the  reach  of 
malevolence;  and  let  a  consciousness  of  their 
achievements  and  fame  still  incite  the  men  who 
composed  them  to  honorable  actions;  under  the  per-, 
suasion  that  the  private  virtues  of  economy,  pru- 
dence and  industry  will  not  be  less  amiable  m  civil 
life  than  the  more  splendid  qualities  of  valor,  perse- 
verance and  enterprise  were  m  the  field.  Every  one 
may  rest  assured  lliat  much,  very  much  of  the  future 
happiness  of  the  officers  and  men  will  depend  upon 
the  wise  and  man-ly  conduct  which  shall  be  adopted 
by  them  when  they  are  mingled  with  the  great  body 
of  the  community.  And  although  the  General  has 
so  frequently  given  it  as  his  opinion  in  the  most 
public  and  explicit  manner  that,  unless  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Federal  Government  were  properly  sup- 
ported, and  the  powers  of  the  Union  increased,  the 
honor,  dignity  and  justice  of  the  nation  would  be 
lost  forever;  yet  he  cannot  help  repeating  on  this 
occnsion  so  interesting  a  sentiment,  and  leaving  it  as 
his  last  injunction  to  every  officer  and  every  soldier, 
who  may  view  the  subject  in  the  same  serious  point 
of  light,  to  add  his  best  endeavors  to  those  of  his 
worthy  fellow-citizens  toward  effecting  these  great 
and  valuable  purposes,  on  which  our  very  existence 
as  a  nation  so  materially  depends. 

The  Commander-in-chief  conceives  little  is  now 
wanting  to  enable  the  soldiers  to  change  the  military 
character  into  that  of  the  citizen,  but  that  stead v  and 
decent  tenor  of  behavior  whicli  has  generally  alstin- 
gulshed,  not  only  the  army  under  his  immediate 
command,  but  the  different  detachments  and  separate 
armies  through  the  course  of  the  war.  From  their 
good  sense  and  prudence  he  anticipates  the  happiest 
consequences,  and  while  he  congratulates  them  on 
the  glorious  occasion  which  renders  their  services  in 
the  field  no  longer  necessary,  he  wishes  to  express 
the  strong  obligations  he  feels  himself  under  for  the 
assistance  he  has  received  from  every  class  and  in 
every  instance.  He  presents  his  thanks  in  the  most 
serious  and  affectionate  manner  to  the  general  officers, 
as  well  for  their  counsel  on  many  interesting  occa- 
sions, as  for  their  ardor  in  promoting  the  success  of 
the  plans  he  had  adopted;  to  the  commandants  of 
regiments  and  corps,  and  to  the  other  officers,  for 
their  great  zeal  and  attention  in  carrying  his  orders 
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promptly  into  execution ;  to  the  staff,  for  their  alac- 
rity and  exactness  in  performing  tlie  duties  of  their 
several  departments;  and  to  tlie  non-commissioued 
officers  and  private  soldiers,  for  their  extraordinary 
patience  ana  suffering,  as  well  as  their  invincible 
fortitude  In  action.  To  the  various  branches  of  the 
army  the  General  takes  this  last  and  solemn  oppor- 
tunity of  professing  his  inviolable  attachment  and 
friendship.  He  wishes  more  tlian  bare  professions 
were  id  liis  power;  that  he  were  really  able  to  be 
useful  to  them  all  in  future  life.  He  flalters  himself, 
however,  they  will  do  him  the  Justice  to  believe,  that 
whatever  could  with  propriety  be  attempted  by  him 
has  been  done. 

And  beiDg  now  to  conclude  these  his  last  public 
orders,  to  take  his  ultimate  leave  in  a  short  time  of 
the  militarv  character,  and  to  bid  a  final  adieu  to  the 
armies  he  nas  so  long  had  the  honor  to  command,  he 
can  only  again  offer  in  their  behalf  his  recommenda- 
tions to  their  grateful  country,  and  his  pravers  to  the 
God  of  armies.  May  ample  justice  be  none  them 
here,  and  may  the  choicest  of  Heaven's  favors,  both 
here  and  hereafter,  attend  those  who,  under  the 
Divine  auspices,  have  secured  innumerable  blessings 
for  others.  With  these  wishes  and  his  benediction, 
the  Commander-in-chief  is  about  to  retire  from  ser- 
vice. The  curtain  of  separation  will  soon  be  drawn, 
and  the  military  scene  to  him  will  be  closed  forever. 

RESIGNATION  OP  COMMISSION. 

New  Tork^  Dtcember  S8, 1788. 

Mb.  Pbbsident:  The  |p^at  events  on  which  my 
resignation  depended  having  at  lengtli  taken  place, 
I  have  now  the  honor  of  offering  my  sincere  con- 
gratulations to  Congress,  and  of  presenting  myself 
before  them  to  surrender  Into  their  hands  the  trust 
committed  to  me,  and  to  claim  the  indulgence  of 
retiring  from  the  service  of  my  country. 

Happy  in  the  confirmation  of  our  independence 
and  sovereignty,  and  ple^ised  with  the  opportunity 
afforded  the  United  States  of  l)ecoming  a  respectable 
nation,  I  resign,  with  satisfaction,  the  appointment  I 
accepted  with  diffidence;  a  diffidence  in  my  abilities 
to  accomplish  so  arduous  a  task,  which,  however, 
was  superseded  by  a  confidence  in  the  rectitude  of 
our  cause,  the  support  of  the  Supreme  Power  of  the 
Union,  and  the  patronage  of  Heaven. 
'  The  successful  termination  of  the  war  has  verified 
the  most  sanguine  expectations;  and  uiy  gratitude 
for  the  interposition  of  Providence,  and  the  assist 
ance  I  have  received  from  my  countrymen,  increases 
with  everv  review  of  the  momentous  contest. 

While  1  repeat  my  obligations  to  the  army  id  gen- 
eral. I  should  do  injustice  to  my  own  feelings  not  to 
^acknowledge,  in  this  place,  the  peculiar  services  and 
distinguished  merits  of  the  persons  who  have  been 
attached  to  my  person  during  the  war.  It  was  im- 
possible the  choice  of  confidential  officers  to  compose 
my  family  could  have  been  more  fortunate.  Permit 
me,  sir,  to  recommend  in  particular  those  who  have 
continued  in  the  service  to  the  present  moment  as 
worthy  of  the  favorable  notice  and  patronage  of 
Congress. 

I  consider  it  as  an  indispensable  duty  to  close  this 
last  solemn  act  of  my  official  life,  by  commending 
^the  interests  of  our  dearest  c(mntry  to  the  protection 
of  Almighty  God,  and  those  who  have  the  superin- 
tendence of  them  to  ids  holy  keeping. 

Having  now  finished  the  work  assigned  me,  I  retire 
from  the  great  theater  of  action;  and,  bidding  an  af- 
fectionate farewell  to  this  august  body  under  whose 
orders  I  have  long  acted,  I  here  offer  my  commission, 
and  take  my  leave  of  all  the  employments  of  public 
lifi 


INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 

New  York,  Aprfl  80, 178B. 

Fellow  dnzsNs  of  thb  Sekatb  akd  or  thh 
House  op  Representatives — Among  the  vici^- 
tudes  incident  to  life,  no  event  could  have  filled  me 
with  greater  anxieties  than  that,  of  which  the  notifi- 
cation was  traiismitted  by  your  order,  and  reoeivfd 
on  the  fourth  day  of  the  present  month.  On  tbe  one 
hand,  I  was  summoned  by  my  country,  whose  voice 
I  can  never  hear  but  with  veneration  and  love,  from 
a  retreat  which  I  had  chosen  with  the  fondest  predi- 
lection, and,  in  my  flattering  hopes,  with  an  iniiuuta- 
ble  decision  as  the  asvlum  of  my  declining  years;  a 
retreat  which  was  rendered  every  day  more  necessarj 
as  well  as  more  dear  to  me,  by  the  addition  of  habit 
to  inclination,  and  of  frequent  interruptions  in  my 
health  to  the  gradual  waste  committed  on  it  by  time, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of 
the  trust  to  which  the  voice  of  my  country  called 
me,  being  sufficient  to  awaken,  in  the  wisest  and 
most  experienced  of  her  citizens,  a  distrustful  scru- 
tiny into  his  qualifications,  could  not  but  overwhelm 
with  despondence  one  who,  inheriting  inferior  en- 
dowments from  nature,  and  unpractised  in  the  duties 
of  civil  administration,  ought  to  be  peculiarly  consci- 
ous of  his  own  deficiencies.  In  tliis  conflict  of  emo- 
tions, all  I  dare  aver  is,  that  it  has  been  my  faithful 
study  to  collect  my  duty  from  a  just  appreciation  of 
every  circumstance  by  which  it  might  be  affected. 
All  t  dare  hope  is,  that  if,  in  executing  this  task.  I 
have  been  too  much  swayed  by  a  grateful  remem- 
brance  of  former  instances,  or  by  an  affectionate  sen- 
sibility to  this  tnmscendent  proof  of  the  confidence 
of  my  fellow-citizens,  and  have  thence  too  little  con- 
sulted my  incapacity  as  well  as  disinclination  for  the 
weighty  and  untried  cafes  before  me,  my  error  will 
be  palliated  by  the  motives  which  misled  me,  and  its 
consequences  be  judged  by  my  country,  with  some 
share  of  the  partiality  in  which  they  originated. 

Such  being  the  impressions  under  which  I  have, 
in  obedience  to  the  public  summons,  repaired  to  the 
present  station,  it  would  be  peculiarly  improper  to 
omit,  in  this  first  official  act,  my  fervent  supplica- 
tions to  that  Almighty  Being,  who  rules  over  the 
universe,  who  presides  in  the  councils  of  nations. 
and  whose  providential  aids  can  supply  every  hnnraa 
defect,  that  His  benediction  may  consecrate  to  the 
liberties  and  iiappiness  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  a  government  instituted  by  themselves  for 
these  essential  purposes,  and  may  enable  every  in- 
strument employed  in  its  administration,  to  execute, 
with  success,  the  functions  allotted  to  his  charge. 
In  tendering  this  homage  to  the  Great  Author  of 
every  public  and  private  good,  I  assure  myself  that 
it  expresses  your  sentiments  not  less  than  my  own; 
nor  those  of  my  fellow-citizens  at  large  less  than 
either.  No  people  can  be  bound  to  acknowledge  and 
adore  the  invisible  hand  which  conducts  the  affairs 
of  men,  more  than  tbe  people  of  the  United  States. 
Every  step  by  which  they  have  advanced  to  the 
character  of  an  independent  nation,  seems  to  have 
been  distinguished  by  some  token  of  providential 
agency.    And,  in  the  important  revolution  just  ac- 
complished, in  the  system  of  their  united  govern- 
ment, the  tranquil  deliberations  and  voluntary  con- 
sent of  so  many  distinct  communities,  from  which 
the  event  has  resulted,  cannot  be  compared  with  the 
means  by  wiiich  most  governments  have  been  estsb> 
lished,  without  some  return  of  pious  gratitude,  along 
with  an  humble  anticipation  of  the  future  blessing. 
which  the  past  seems  to  presage.    These  reflections, 
arising  out  of  the  present  crisis,  have  forced  them. 
selves  too  strongly  on  my  mind  to  be  suppressed. 
You  will  join  with  me,  I  trust,  in  thinking  that 
there  are  none  under  the  influence  of  which  the  pro- 
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ceedings  of  a  new  and  free  government  can  more  au- 
apiciously  commence. 

Bj  the  article  estublishing  the  executive  depart- 
ment, it  is  made  the  duty  of  tlie  president  '*  to  re- 
commend to  your  consideration  sucu  measures  as  he 
shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient."  The  circum- 
stances under  which  I  now  meet  you  will  acquit  me 
from  entering  into  that  subject  farther  than  (o  refer 
you  to  the  great  constitutional  charter  under  which 
we  are  assembled;  and  which,  in  defining  your 
powers,  designates  the  objects  to  which  ^our  atten- 
tion is  to  be  given.  It  will  be  more  consistent  with 
those  circumstances,  and  far  more  congenial  with  the 
feelings  which  actuate  me,  to  substitute,  in  place  of 
a  recommendation  of  particular  measures,  the  tribute 
that  is  due  to  the  talents,  the  rectitude,  and  the  pa- 
triotism which  adorn  the  characters  selected  to  devise 
and  adopt  them.  In  these  honorable  qualifications, 
I  behold  the  surest  pledges,  that  as,  on  one  side,  no 
local  prejudices  or  attachments,  no  separate  views 
nor  party  animosities  will  misdirect  the  comprehen- 
sive and  equal  eye  which  ought  to  watch  over  this 
great  assemblage  of  communities  and  interests — so, 
on  another,  that  the  foundations  of  our  national  po- 
licy will  be  laid  in  the  pure  and  immutable  princi- 
ples of  private  morality;  and  the  pre-eminence  of  a 
free  government  be  exemplified  by  all  the  attributes 
which  can  win  the  affections  of  its  citizens,  and 
command  tlje  respect  of  the  world. 

I  dwell  on  this  prospect  with  every  satisfaction 
which  an  ardent  love  for  my  country  can  inspire ; 
since  there  is  no  truth  more  thoroughly  established 
than  that  there  exists,  in  the  economy  and  couri^e  of 
nature,  an  indissoluble  union  between  virtue  ana 
happiness — between  duty  and  advantage — between 
the  genuine  maxims  of  an  honest  and  magnanimous 
policy  find  the  solid  rewards  of  public  prosperitv  and 
lelicity — since  we  ought  to  be  no  less  persuaded  that 
the  propitious  smiles  of  Heaven  can  never  be  ex- 
pected on  a  nation  that  disregards  the  eternal  rules 
of  order  and  right  which  Heaven  itself  has  ordained 
— and  since  the  preservation  of  the  sacred  life  of  li- 
berty, and  the  destiny  of  the  republican  model  of 
government,  are  justly  considered  as  deeply,  perhaps, 
as  finally  staked,  on  the  experiment  entrusted  to  the 
hands  of  the  American  people. 

Besides  the  ordinary  objects  submitted  to  your 
care,  it  will  remain  with  your  judgment  to  decide 
how  far  au  exercise  of  the  occasional  power  dele- 
gated by  the  fifth  article  of  the  constitution  is  rendered 
expedient,  at  the  present  juncture,  by  the  nature  of 
objections  which  have  been  urged  against  the  ftystem 
or  by  the  degree  of  inquietude  which  has  given  birth 
to  them.  Instead  of  undertaking  particular  recom- 
mendations on  this  subject,  in  which  I  cotild  be  guided 
by  no  lights  derived  from  official  opportunities,!  shall 
again  ^ve  way  to  my  entire  confidence  in  your  dis- 
cernment and  pursuit  of  the  public  cood.  For,  I  as- 
sure myself,  that,  whilst  you  carefullv  avoid  every 
alteration  which  might  endanger  the  benefits  of  an 
united  and  effective  government,  or  which  ought  to 
await  the  future  lessons  of  experience,  a  reverence 
for  the  characteristic  lights  of  freemen,  and  a  regard 
for  the  public  harmony,  will  sufficiently  influence 
Tour  deliberations  on  the  question,  how  far  the 
former  can  be  more  impregnably  fortified,  or  the 
latter  be  safely  and  more  advantageously  promoted. 

To  the  preceding  observations  I  have  one  to  add, 
which  will  be  most  properly  addressed  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  concerns  myself,  and  will 
therefore  be  as  brief  as  possible. 

When  I  was  first  honored  with  a  call  into  the  ser- 
vice of  my  country,  then  on  the  eve  of  an  arduous 
stnigele  for  its  liberties,  the  light  in  which  I  contem- 
plated my  duty,  required  that  I  should  renounce 
everv  Decuniary  compensation.    From  this  resolu- 


tion I  have  in  no  instance  departed.  And  being  still 
under  the  impression  which  produced  it,  I  must  de- 
cline, as  inapplicable  to  myself,  any  share  in  the 
personal  emoluments,  which  may  be  indispensably 
inchided  in  a  permanent  provision  for  the  executive 
department:  and  must  accordingly  pray  that  the  pe- 
cuniary estimates  for  the  station  in  which  I  am 
placed,  may,  during  my  continuation  in  it,  be  lim- 
ited to  such  actual  expenditures  as  the  public  good 
may  be  thought  to  require. 

Jiaving  thus  imparted  to  you  my  sentiments,  as 
they  have  been  awakened  by  the  Occasion  which 
brings  us  together,  I  shtUl  take  my  present  leave,  but 
not  without  resorting  once  mf)re  to  the  benign 
Parent  of  the  human  race,  in  humble  supplication, 
that,'Since  he  has  been  pleased  to  favor  the  American 
people  with  opportunities  for  deliberating  in,  perfect 
tranquillity,  and  dispositions  for  deciding  with  un- 
paralleled unanimity,  on  a  form  of  government  for 
the  security  of  tneir  union,  and  the  advancement  of 
their  happiness,  so  his  divine  blessing  may  be  equally 
conspicuous  in  the  enlarged  views,  the  temperate 
consultations,  and  the  wise  measures  on  which  the 
success  of  this  government  must  depend. 

FAREWELL  ADDRESS. 
United  States,  September  17, 1796. 

FRiEinos  AND  Fellow  Citizens— The  period  for 
a  new  election  of  a  citizen,  to  administer  the  execu- 
tive government  of  the  United  States,  being  not  far 
distant,  and  the  time  actually  arrived,  when  your 
thoughts  must  be  employed  in  designating  the  person 
who  is  to  be  clothed  with  that  important  trust,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  proper,  especially  as  it  may  conduct  to 
a  more  distinct  expression  of  the  public  voice,  that  I 
should  now  apprise  you  of  the  resolution  I  have 
formed,  to  decline  being  considered  among  the  num- 
ber of  those  out  of  whom  a  choice  is  to  be  made. 

I  beg  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me  the  justice 
to  be  assured,  that  this  resolution  has  not  been  taken 
without  a  strict  renird  to  all  the  considerations  ap- 
pertaining to  the  relation  which  binds  a  dutiriil  citi- 
zen to  his  country;  and  that,  in  withdrawing  the 
tender  of  service,  which  silence  in  my  situation  mitrht 
imply,  I  am  influenced  by  no  diminution  of  zcu)  for 
your  future  interest;  no  deficiency  of  grateful  respect 
for  your  past  kindness;  but  am  supported  by  a  full 
conviction  that  the  step  is  compatible  with  both 

The  acceptance/  of,  and  continuance  hitherto  in, 
the  office  to  which  your  suffrages  have  twice  cjillcd 
me,  have  been  a  imiform  sacrifice  of  inclination  to 
the  opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  deference  for  what  ap- 
peared to  be  your  desire.  I  constantly  hoped,  that 
It  would  have  been  much  earlier  in  my  power,  con- 
sistently with  motives,  which  I  was  not  at  liberty  to 
disreganl,  to  return  to  that  retirement  from  which  I 
had  been  reluctantlj-  drawn.  The  strength  of  my 
inclination  to  do  this,  previous  to  the  last  election, 
had  evei^  led  to  the  preparation  of  an  address  to  de- 
clare it  to  you;  but  mature  reflection  on  the  then  per- 
plexed and  critical  posture  of  our  affairs  with  foreign 
nations,  and  the  unanimous  advice  of  persons  entitled 
to  my  confidence,  impelled  me  to  abrndon  the  idea. 

I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  concerns,  external 
as  well  as  internal,  no  longer  renders  the  pursuit  of 
inclination  incompatible  with  the  sentiment  of  duty 
or  propriety;  and  am  persuaded  whatever  partiality 
may  be  retained  for  my  services,  that,  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  our  country,  you  will  not  disap- 
prove my  determiniftion  to  retire. 

The  impressions  with  which  I  first  undertook  the 
arduous  trust  were  explained  on  the  proper  occasion. 
In  the  discharge  of  this  trust  I  will  only  say  that  I 
have  with  good  intentions  contributed  toward  the 
organization  and  administration  of  the  government 
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the  best  exertions  of  wUich  a  Tery  fallible  judgment 
was  capable^  I^^ot  unconscious  in  the  outset  of  the 
inferiority  of  my  qualifications,  experience  in  my 
own  eyes,  perhaps  still  more  in  the  eyes  of  others, 
has  stren^hened  the  motives  to  diffidence  of  myself; 
and  every  day  the  increasing  weight  of  years  admon- 
ishes me  more  and  more  that  the  shade  of  retirement 
IB  as  necessary  to  me  as  it  will  be  welcome.  Satisfied 
that  if  any  circumstances  have  given  peculiar  value 
to  my  services,  they  were  temporary,  I  have  the  con- 
solation to  believe  that,  while  choice  and  prudence 
invite  mo  to  quit  the  political  scene,  patriotism  does 
not  forbid  it. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  moment  which  is  in- 
ten  led  to  terminate  the  career  of  my  public  life,  my 
feelings  do  not  permit  mo  to  suspend  the  deep  ac- 
knowledgment of  that  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe 
to  my  beloved  country  for  the  many  honors  it  has 
conferred  upon  me;  still  more  for  the  steadfast  con- 
fl  icnce  with  which  it  has  supported  me;  and  for  the 
opportunities  I  have  thenee  enjoyed  of  manifesting 
my  inviolable  attachment  by  services  faithful  and 
persevering,  thoush  in  usefulness  unequal  to  my 
zeal.  If  l^nefits  have  resulted  to  our  country  from 
these  services,  let  it  always  be  remembered  to  your 
praise,  and  as  an  instructive  example  in  our  annals, 
tliAt  under  circumstances  in  which  the  passions,  agi- 
tated in  every  direction,  were  liable  to  mislead, 
amidst  appearances  sometimes  dubious,  vicissitudes 
of  fortune  often  discouraging,  in  situations  in  which 
not  unfrequentl^  want  of  success  hiis  countenanced 
the  spirit  of  criticism,  the  constiincy  of  your  support 
was  the  essential  prop  of  the  elforts,  and  a  guarantee 
of  the  plans  by  which  they  were  eflfected.  Pro- 
foundly penetrated  with  this  idea,  I  shall  carry  it 
with  me  to  my  grave,  as  a  strong  incitement  to  un- 
ceasing vows  that  Heaven  nuiy  continue  to  you  th^ 
choicest  tokens  of  its  beneficence;  that  your  union 
.and  brotherly  affection  may  be  perpetual;  that  the 
free  constitution,  which  is  the  work  of  your  hands, 
may  be  sacredly  maintained;  that  its  administration 
in  every  department  may  be  stamped  with  wisdom 
and  virtue;  that,  in  fine,  the  happiness  of  the  people 
of  these  states,  under  the  auspices  of  liberty,  may  l)e 
made  complete,  by  so  careful  a  preservation  and  so 
.^udent  a  use  of  this  blessing,  as  will  acquire  to  them 
the  glory  of  recommending  it  to  the  applause,  the 
affection  and  adoption  of  every  nation,  which  is  yet 
a  stranger  to  it. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  stop.  But  a  solicitude 
for  your  welfare,  which  cannot  end  but  with  my 
life,  snfl  the  apprehension  of  danger,  natural  to  that 
solicitude,  urge  me.  on  an  occasion  like  the  present, 
to  offer  to  your  solemn  contemplation,  and  to  recom- 
mend to  your  frequent  review,  some  sentiments, 
which  are  the  result  of  much  reflection,  of  no  incon- 
siderable observation,  and  which  appear  to  me  all- 
important  to  the  permanency  of  your  felicity  as  a 
people.  These  will  be  offered  to  you  with  the  more 
freedom,  as  you  can  onXw  see  in  them  the  disinterested 
warnings  of  a  parting  friend,  who  can  possibly  have 
00  personal  motive  to  bias  his  counseL  Nor  can  I 
forget,  as  an  encouragement  to  it,  your  indulgent 
reception  of  m^  sentiments  on  a  former  and  not 
dissimilar  occasion. 

Interwoven  as  is  jlhe  love  of  liberty  with  every 
ligament  of  your  hearts,  no  recommendation  of 
mine  is  necessary  to  fortify  or  confirm  the  attach- 
Dient. 

The  unity  of  government,  which  constitutes  you 
one  people,  is  also  now  dear  to  you.  It  is  jiistlv  w); 
for  it  is  a  main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real  inde- 
pendence, the  support  of  your  tranquility  at  home, 
your  peace  abroad;  of  your  safety;  of  your  prosper- 
ity; of  that  very  liberty,  which  you  so  Inghly  prize. 
But  as  it  is  easy  to  foresee,  thai  u'om  different  causes 


and  from  different  quarters  much  pains  will  be 
many  artifices  employed,  to  weaken  in  your  minds 
the  conviction  of  this  truth;  as  this  is  the  point  in 
your  political  fortress  against  which  the  batieries  nt 
internal  and  external  enemies  will  be  most  constantlr 
oud  actively  (though  often  covertly  and  insidioaslT) 
directed,  it  is  of  infinite  moment  that  you  sliouki 
properly  estimate  the  immense  value  of  your  natiooii 
union  to  your  collective  and  individual  liappineK: 
that  you  should  cherish  a  cordial,  habitual,  and  na- 
movable  attachment  to  it;  accustoming  yourselvebta 
think  and  speak  of  it  as  of  the  palludium  of  your 
politicat  safety  and  prosperity;  watching  for  in 
preservation  with  jealous  anxiety;  discountenancing 
whatever  may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  it  can  in 
any  event  be  abandoned;  and  indignantly  frowntog 
upon  the  first  dawning  of  every  attempt  to  alienate 
any  portion  of  our  country  from  the  reat,  or  to  en- 
feeble the  sacred  ties  which  now  link  togecber  the 
various  parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement  of  sympathy 
and  interest.  Citizens,  by  birth  or  choice,  of  a  common 
country,  that  country  has  a  right  to  concentrate  yoor 
affections.  The  name  of  America,  which  belongs  to 
you,  in  your  national  capacity,  must  alwajs  exalt 
the  just  pride  of  patriotism,  more  than  anr  appella- 
tion derived  from  local  discriminations.  With  slight 
shades  of  difference,  you  have  the  same  reliri&B, 
manners,  habits  and  political  principles.  Tou  nave 
in  a  common  cause  fought  and  triumphed  together; 
the  independence  and  liberty  you  possess  are  the 
work  of  joint  counsels  and  joint  efforta,  of  common 
dangers,  sufferinsni  and  successes. 
'  But  these  considerations,  however  powerfully  thcr 
address  themselves  to  your  sensibility,  are  sreat^ 
outweighed  by  those  wuich  apply  more  immediately 
to  your  interest.  Here  every  portion  of  our  country 
finds  the  rao<<t  commanding  motives  for  carefully 
guarding  and  preserving  the  union  of  the  whole. 

The  North,  in  an  unrestrained  intercourse  with  the 
South,  protected  by  the  equal  laws  of  a  common 
government,  finds  in  the  productions  of  the  latter, 
great  additional  resources  of  maritime  and  commer- 
cial enterprise  and  precious  materials  of  mannfac- 
ing  industry.     The  South,  in  the  same  intercourse, 
benefiting  by  the  n^ncy  of  the  North,  see  its  agri- 
culture grow  and  its  commerce  expand.     Turning 
partly  into  its  own  channels  the  seamen  of  the  NortiC 
It  finds  its  particular  ntivi^ation  invigorated;  and, 
while  it  contributes  in  different  ways  to  nourish  and 
increase  the  general  mass  of  the  national  navigation, 
it  looks  forward  to  the  protection  of  a  maritime 
strength,  to  which  itself  is  unequally  adapted.    Tlie 
East,  in  a  like  intercourse  with  the  West,  already 
finds,  and  in  the  procTessivc  improvement  of  interior 
communications  by  land  and  water  will  more  and 
more  find,  a  vnlualue  vent  for  the  commodities  which 
it  brings  from  abroad,  or  manufactures  at  bomCL 
The  West  derives  from  the  East  suppliw  rpquisilc  to 
its  growth  and  comfort,  and  what  is  perbapsi  of  still 
greater  cons(>quence,  it  must  of  necessity  owe  the 
secure  enjoyment  of  indijtpensnble  outlets  for  its  own 
productions  to  the  weight,  infiuence  and  the  fntare 
maritime  stren^h  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Uniao, 
directed  by  ?n  indissoluble  community  of  interest  t$ 
one  nation.     Any  other  tennre  by  which  the  We^t 
can  hold  this  essential  advantage,  whether  derivrfl 
from  its  own  sepaiate  strenjrth,  or  from  an  apnsta:e 
and  unnatural  connection  with  any  foreign  power. 
mu«t  be  intrinsically  precarious. 

While,  then,  in  every  part  of  our  country  tfani 
feels  an  immediate  and  particular'  interest  in  union. 
all  the  parts  combined  cannot  fail  tofindin  tbennitHl 
mas'*  of  means  nod  efforts  greater  streneth,  ;;rfater 
resonrop,  proportionnbly  crrentcr  jseruritv  from  exter- 
nal danger,  a  less  frequent  interruption  of  their] 
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by  foreign  natious,  and,  what  is  of  inestimable  value,  | 
they  must  derive  from  union  an  exemption  from 
tbu&e  broils  and  wars  between  themselves,  which  so 
frequently  afflict  neighboring  countries  not  tied  to- 
g^ether  by  the  same  governments,  wliich  their  own 
rivalshipa  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  produce,  but 
^which  opposite  foreign  alliances,  attachments  and 
intrigues  Would  stimulate  and  embitter.  Hence, 
likewise,  they  will  avoid  the  necessity  of  those  over- 
Gpx>wn  military  establishments,  which,  under  any 
form  of  government,  are  inauspicious  to  liberty,  and 
'which  are  to  be  regarded  as  ptu-ticularly  hostile  to  re- 
publican liberty,  in  this  sense  it  is,  that  your  union 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  main  prop  of  your  liber- 
ty, and  that  the  love  of  the  one  ought  to  endear  to 
you  the  preservation  of  the  other. 

These  considerations  speak  a  persuasive  language 
to  every  reflecting  and  virtuous  mind,  and  exhibit 
tlie  continuance  of  the  Union  as  a  primary  object  of 
X>atriotic  desire.  Ia  there  a  doubt  whether  a  common 
government  can  embrace  so  large  a  sphere  ?  Let 
experience  solve  it  To  listen  to  mere  speculation 
in  such  a  case  were  criminal.  We  are  authorized  to 
hope,  that  a  proper  organization  of  the  whole,  with 
the  auxiliary  agency  of  governments  for  the  respective 
subdivisions,  will  affora  a  happ^  issue  to  the  experi- 
ment It  is  well  worth  a  fair  and  full  experi- 
ment With  such  powerful  and  obvious  motives  to 
union,  affecting  all  parts  of  our  country,  while  ex- 
perience shall  not  have  demonstrated  its  impractica- 
bility, there  will  always  be  reason  to  distrust  the 
patriotism  of  those,  who  in  any  quarter  may  endea- 
Tor  to  weaken  its  bands. 

In  contemplating  the  causes  which  may  disturb 
our  Union,  it  occurs  as  a  matter  of  serious  concern, 
that  any  ground  should  have  been  furnished  for 
characterizmg  parties  by  geographical  discriminations 
Northern  and  Southern,  Atlantic  and  Western; 
whence  designing  men  m^  endeavor  to  excite  a  be- 
lief that  there  is  a  real  difference  of  local  interests 
and  views.  One  of  the  expedients  of  party  to  ac- 
quire influence,  within  particular  districts,  is  to  mis- 
represent the  opinions  and  aims  of  other  districts. 
You  cannot  shield  yourselves  too  much  a^inst  the 
Jealousies  and  heart-burnings,  which  spring  from 
these  misrepresentations;  they  tend  to  render  alien  to 
each  other  those  who  ought  to  be  bound  together 
by  fraternal  affection.  The  inlv^bitants  of  our  west- 
em  country  have  lately  had  a  useful  lesson  on  this 
head ;  they  have  seen,  in  the  negotiation  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive, and  in  the  unanimous  ratification  by  the 
Senate,  of  the  treaty  with  Spain,  and  in  the  univer- 
sal'satisfaction  at  that  event,  throughout  the  United 
States,  a  decisive  proof  how  unfounded  were  the 
•  suspicions  propagated  among  them  of  a  policy  in  the 
General  Government  and  in  the  Atlantic  States  un- 
friendly to  their  interests  in  regard  to  the  Mississippi; 
they  have  been  witnesses  to  the  formation  of  two 
treaties,  that  with  Great  Britain  and  that  with  Spain, 
which  secure  to  them  every  thing  they  could  desire, 
in  respect  to  our  foreisfn  relations,  towards  confirm- 
ing their  prosperity.  Will  it  not  be  their  wisdom  to 
rely  for  the  preservation  of  these  advantages  on  the 
Union  by  which  they  were  procured?  Will  they  not 
henceforth  be  deaf  to  those  advisers,  if  such  there 
are,  who  would  sever  them  from  their  brethren  and 
connect  them  with  aliens? 

To  the  efficacy  and  permanency  of  your  Union,  a 
Government  for  the  whole  is  indispensable.  No  al- 
liances, however  strict,  between  the  parts  can  be  an 
adequate  substitute:  they  must  inevitably  experience 
the  infractions  and  interruptions,  which  all  alliances 
in  nil  times  have  experienced.  Sensible  of  this  mo- 
mentous truth,  vou  have  improved  upon  your  first 
essay,  by  the  adoption  of  a  Constitution  of  Govern- 
ment better  calculated  than  your  former  for  an  inti- 


mate Union,  and  for  the  efficacious  management  of 
your  common  concerns.  This  Government,  the  off- 
spring of  our  own  choice,  uninfluenced  and  unawed, 
adopted  upon  full  investigation  and  mature  delibera- 
tion, completely  free  in  its  principles,  in  the  distri- 
bution of  its  powers,  uniting  security  with  energy, 
and  containing  within  itself  a  provision  for  its  own 
amendment,  has  a  Just  claim  to  your  confidence  and 
your  support  Respect  for  its  authority,  compliance 
with  its  laws,  acquiescence  in  its  measures,  are 
duties  enjoined  by  the  fundamental  maxims  of  true 
Liberty.  The  basis  of  our  political  systems  is  the  right 
of  the  people  to  make  and  to  alter  their  constitutions 
of  government  But  the  constitution  which  at  any 
time  exists,  till  changed  by  an  explicit  and  authentic 
act  of  tlie  whole  people,  is  sacredly  obligatory  upon 
all.  The  very  idea  of  the  power  and  the  right  of  the 
people  to  establish  Government  presupposes  the  duty 
of  every  individual  to  obey  the  established  Govern- 
ment. 

All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the  laws,  all 
combinations  and    associations,    under    whatever 
plausible  character,  with  the  real  design  to  direct, 
control,  counteract,  or  awe  the  regular  deliberation 
and  action  of  the  constituted  authorities,  are  destnic- 
tive  of  this  fundamental  principle,  and  of  fatal  ten- 
dency.   They  serve  to  orgfmize  faction,  to  give  it  an 
artificial  ana  extraordinary  force;    to  put,   in  the 
place  of  the  delegated  will  of  the  nation,  the  will  of 
a  party,  often  a  tmall  but  artful  and  enterprising 
minority  of  the  community;  and,  according  to  the 
alternate  triumphs  of  different  parties,  to  make  the 
publie  administration  the  minor  of  the  ill-concert cd 
and  incongiuous  projects  of  faction,  rather  than  the 
or^an  of  consisted  and  wholesome  plans  digested  by 
common  counsels,  and  modified  by  mutual  interests- 
However  combinations  or  associations  of  the  above 
description  may  now  and  then  answer  popular  ends, 
they  are  likely  in  the  course  of  time  and  things,  to 
bc'conie  potent  engines,  by  which  cunning,  ambitious, 
pnd  unprincipled  men  will  be  enabled  to  subvert  the 
power  of  the  people,  and  to  usurp  for  themselves  the 
reins  of  government ;  destroying  afterwards  the  very 
engines  which  have  lifted  them  to  unjust  dominion. 
Towards  the  preservation  of  your  government, 
and  the  permanency  of  your  present  lappy  state,  it 
is  requisite,  not  only  that  you  steadily  discounte- 
nance irregular  oppositions  to  its  acknowledged  au- 
thority, but  also  that  you  resist  with  care  the  spirit 
of  innovation  upon  its  principles,  however  specious 
the  pretexts.    One  method  of  assault  may  be  to 
effect,  in  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  alterations, 
which  will  impair  the  energy  of  the  system,  and 
thus  to  undermine  what  cannot  be  directly  over- 
thrown.   In  all  the  changes  to  which  you  may  be 
invited,  remember  that  time  and  habit  are  at  least 
as  necessary  to  fix  the  tnie  character  of  governments, 
as  of  other  human  institutions;  that  experience  is 
the  surest  standard  by  which  to  teet  the  real  tend- 
ency of  the  existing  constitution  of  a  country;  that 
facility  in  cbanges,"upon  the  credit  of  mere  hypoth- 
esis and  opinion,  exposes  to  perpetual  change,  from 
the  endless  variety  of  hypothesis  and  opinion ;  and 
remember,  especially,  that,  for  the  eflBcient  manage- 
ment of  your  common  interests,  in  a  country  so  ex- 
tensive as  ours,  a  government  of  as  much  vigor  as  is 
consistent  with  the  perfect  security  of  liberty  is  in- 
dispensable.    Liberty  itself  will  filsd  in  such  a  gov 
ernment,  with  powers  properly  distributed  and  ad 
Justed,  its  surest  guardian.     It  is,  indeed,  little  eUp 
than  a  name,  where  the  government  is  too  feeble  to 
withstand  tlie  enterprises  of  faction,  to  confine  ear li 
member  of  the  society  within  the  limits  prcFcnbcd 
by  the  laws,  and  to  maintain  all  in  the  secure  r.r.cl 
tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  person  and  pre; - 
erty. 
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I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the  danger  of  par- 
ties m  the  state,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
founoini;  of  them  on  geographical  discrimination. 
Let  me  now  take  a  more  comprehensive  view,  and 
warn  you  in  the  most  solemn  manner  against  the 
baneful  effects  of  the  spirit  of  party,  generally. 

This  spirit,  unfortunately,  is  intvsparable  from  our 
nature,  having  its  root  in  the  strongest  passions  of 
the  human  mmd.  It  exists  under  different  shapes 
i^  all  governments,  more  or  less  stifled,  controlled, 
or  repressed;  but,  in  those  of  the  popular  form  it  is 
seen  m  its  greatest  rankness,  and  is  truly  their  worst 
enemy. 

The  alternate  domination  of  one  faction  over  an- 
other, sharpened  by  the  spirit  of  revenge,  natural  to 
party  dissension,  which  in  different  ages  and  coun- 
tries has  perpetrated  the  most  horrid  enormities,  is 
Itself  a  frightful  despotism.  But  this  leads  at  lenfi^h 
to  a  more  formal  and  permanent  despotism.  The 
disorders  and  miseries,  which  result,  gradually  in- 
cline the  minds  of  men  to  seek  security  and  repose 
in  the  absolute  power  of  an  individu-U;  and  sooner 
or  later  the  chief  of  some  prevailing  faction,  more 
able  or  more  fortunate  than  his  competitors,  turns 
this  disposition  to  the  purposes  of  his  own  elevation, 
on  the  ruins  of  public  liberty. 

Without  looking  forward  to  an  extremity  of  this 
kind  (whiqh  nevertheless  onght  not  to  be  entirely 
out  of  si^ht),  the  common  and  continual  mischiefs 
of  the  spirit  of  party  are  sufficient  to  make  it  the 
interest  and  duty  of  a  wise  people  to  discourage  and 
restrain  it. 

It  serves  always  to  distract  the  public  councils, 
and  enfeeble  the  public  administration.  It  azitates 
the  community  with  ill-founded  jealousies  and  false 
alarms;  kindles  the  animosity  of  one  part  against  an- 
other, foments  occasionally  riot  and  insurrection. 
It  opens  the  doors  to  foreign  influence  and  corrup- 
tion, which  find  a  facilitated  access  to  the  govern- 
ment itself  through  the  channels  of  party  passions. 
Thus  the  policy  and  the  will  of  one  country  are  sub- 
jected to  the  policy  and  will  of  another. 

There  is  an  opinion,  that  parties  in  free  countries 
are  useful  checks  upon  the  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  serve  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
This  within  certain  limits  is  probably  true,  and  m 
governments  of  a  monarchical  cast,  patriotism  may 
look  with  indulgence,  if  not  with  favor,  upon  the 
spirit  of  party.  But  in  those  of  the  popular  charac- 
ter, in  governments  purely  elective,  it  is  a  spirit  not 
to  be  encouraged.  From  their  natural  tendency,  it 
is  certain  there  will  always  be  enough  of  that  spir't 
far  every  salutary  purpose.  And,  there  being  con- 
itant  danger  of  excess,  the  effort  ought  to  be,  by 
force  of  public  opinion  to  mitigate  and  assuage  it. 
A  Are  not  to  be  quenched,  it  demands  a  uniform  vigi- 
lance to  prevent  its  bursting  into  a  flame,  lest,  in- 
stead of  warming,  it  should  consume. 

It  is  important,  likewise,  that  the  habits  of  think- 
ing in  a  free  country  should  inspire  caution,  in  those 
intrusted  with  its  administration,  to  confine  them- 
selves within  their  respective  constitutional  spheres, 
avoldipg  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  one  depart- 
ment to  encroach  upon  another.  The  spirit  of  en- 
croachment tends  to  consolidate  the  powers  of  all 
the  departments  in  one.  and  thus  to  create,  whatever 
the  form  of  government,  a  real  despotism.  A  just 
estimate  of  that  love  of  power,  and  proneness  to 
abuse  it,  which  predominates  in  the  human  heart,  is 
sufflcieni  to  satisfy  us  of  the  truth  of  this  position. 
The  necessity  of  reciprocal  checks  in  the  exercise  of 
political  power,  by  dividinjz  and  distributing  it  into 
different  depositories,  anu  constituting  each  the 
guardian  of  the  public  weal  against  invasions  by  the 
others,  lias  been  evinced  by  experiments  ancient  and 
modem  I  some  of  them  in  our  country  and  under  our 


own  eyes.  To  preserve  them  must  be  as  neoessarf 
as  to  institute  them.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  distribution  or  modification  of  the  constiiii- 
tional  powers  be  in  any  particular  wrong,  let  it  bi 
corrected  by  an  amendment  in  the  way  which  tlie 
constitution  designates.  But  let  there  be  no  change 
by  usurpation;  for,  though  this,  in  one  instanoe, 
may  be  the  instrument  of  good,  it  is  the  customair 
weapon  by  which  free  governments  are  destroyed 
The  precedent  must  always  greatly  overbalance  is 
permanent  evil  any  partial  or  transient  benefit,  which 
the  use  can  at  any  time  yield. 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits,  which  lead  to 
political  prosperity,  religion  and  morality  are  indis- 
pensable supports.  In  vain  would  that  man  claim 
the  tribute  of  patriotism,  who  should  labor  to  sub- 
vert these  great  pillars  of  human  happiness,  these 
firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  men  and  ciUzensw  The 
mere  politician  equally  with  the  pious  man,  onght 
to  respect  and  to  cherish  them.  A  volume  couM 
not  trace  all  their  connexions  with  private  and  public 
felicity.  Let  it  simply  be  asked,  Where  is  the 
security  for  property,  for  reputation,  for  life,  if  tlie 
sense  of  religious  obligation  desert  the  oaths,  which 
are  the  instruments  of  investigation  in  courts  of 
justice?  And  let  us  with  caution  indulge  the  sup- 
position, that  morality  can  be  maintained  without 
religion.  Whatever  may  be  conceded  to  the  influ- 
ence of  refined  education  on  minds  of  peculiar  struc- 
ture, reason  and  experience  both  forbia  us  to  expect, 
that  national  morality  can  prevail  in  exclusion  of 
religious  principle. 

It  is  substantially  true  that  virtue  or  morality  is  a 
necessary  spring  of  popular  government.  The  rale, 
indeed,  extends  with  more  or  less  force  to  cveiy 
species  of  free  government.  Who,  that  is  a  sincere 
friend  to  it.  can  look  with  indifference  upon  attempts 
to  shake  the  foundation  of  the  fabric? 

Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary  import- 
ance  institutions  for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge. In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  govern- 
ment gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential  th&s 
public  opinion  should  be  enlightened. 

As  a  very  important  source  of  strength  and 
security,  cherish  public  credit.  One  method  of  pre- 
serving it  is,  Vo  use  it  as  sparingly  as  possible;  avoid* 
ing  occasions  of  expense  bv  cultivating  peace,  but 
remembering  also  that  timely  disbursements  to  pre- 
pare for  danger  frequently  prevent  much  greater 
disbursements  to  repel  it;  avoiding  likewise  the  ac- 
cumulation of  debt,  not  only  by  shunning  occasions 
of  expense,  but  bv  vigorous  exertion  in  time  of  peaoe 
to  discharge  the  (iebts,  which  unavoidable  wars  may 
have  occasioned  not  ungenerously  throwing  upon 
posterity  the  burden  which  we  ourselves  ought  to . 
bear.  The  execution  of  these  maxims  Itelongs  to 
your  representatives,  but  it  is  necessary  that  public 
opinion  should  co  operate.  To  fncilitate  to  them  the 
performance  of  their  duty  it  is  essential  that  you 
should  practically  bear  in  mind,  that  towanls  the 
payment  of  debts  there  must  be  revenue;  that  (o 
have  revenue  there  must  be  taxes;  that  no  taxes  can 
be  devised  which  are  not  more  or  less  inconvenient 
and  unpleasant;  that  the  intrinsic  embarrassment, 
inseparable  from  the  selection  of  the  proper  objects 
(which  is  always  a  choice  of  difl3cuUies),  ouglit  to  be 
a  decisive  motive  for  a  candid  construction  of  the 
conduct  of  the  government  in  making  it,  and  for  a 
spirit  of  acquiescence  in  the  measures  for  obtaining 
revenue,  which  the  public  exigencies  may  at  any 
time  dictate. 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  towards  all  nations: 
cultivate  peace  and  harmony  with  all.  Religion  and 
morality  enjoin  this  conduct;  and  can  it  be,  that 
good  policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  it?  It  will  be 
worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and  at  no  distant 
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period,  a  great  nation,  to  give  to  mankind  tbe  mag-  | 
n&niraous  and  too  novel  example  of  a  people  ulwavs 
guided  by  an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence.  Who 
can  doubt,  that  in  ihe  course  of  time  and  things,  the 
d^ruits  of  such  a  plan  would  richly  repay  any  tempor- 
ary advautajg^s,  which  might  be  lost  by  fL  steady  ad- 
lierence  to  it?  Can  it  be  that  Providence  has  not 
connected  the  permanent  felicity  of  a  nation  with  its 
virtue?  The  experiment,  at  least,  is  recommended 
l3j  eveTy  sentiment  which  ennobles  human  nature. 
Alas!  is  it  rendered  impossible  by  its  vices? 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  nothing  is  more 
essential,  than  that  permanent,  inveterate  antipathies 
against  particular  nations,  and  passionate  attach- 
ments for  others,  should  be  excluded;  and  that,  in 
place  of  them,  iu^  and  amicable  feelings  towards 
all  should  be  cultivated.  The  nation,  which  indulges 
towards  another  an  habitual  hatred,  or  an  habitual 
fondness,  is  in  some  degree  a  slave.  It  is  a  slave  to 
its  animosity  or  to  its  affection,  either  of  which  is 
suflScient  to  lead  It  astray  from  its  duty  and  its  in- 
terest Antipathy  in  one  nation  against  another  dis- 
poses each  more  readily  to  offer  insult  and  injury,  to 
lay  hold  of  slight  causes  of  umbrage,  and  to  be 
haughty  and  intractable,  when  accidental  or  trifling 
occasious  of  dispute  occur.  Hence,  freauent  collis- 
ions, obstinate,  envenomed,  and  blooay  contests. 
The  nation,  prompted  by  ill-will  and  resentment, 
sometimes  impels  to  war  the  Government,  contrary 
to  the  best  calculations  of  policy-  The  Government 
sometimes  participates  in  the  national  propensity, 
and  adopts  through  pasiuon  what  reason  would  re- 
ject; at  other  times,  it  makes  the  animosity  of  the 
nation  subservient  to  projects  of  hostility  instigated 
by  pride,  ambition,  and  other  sinister  and  pernicious 
motives.  The  peace  often,  sometimes  perhaps  the 
liberty,  of  nations  has  been  the  victim. 

So  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment  of  one  nation 
for  another  produces  a  variety  of  evils.  Sympathy 
for  the  favorite  nation,  fecilitating  the  illusion  of  an 
imaginarjr  common  Interest  in  cases  where  no  real 
common  interest  exists,  and  infusing  into  one  the 
enmities  of  the  other,  betrays  tbe  former  into  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  quarrels  and  wars  of  the  latter, 
\¥ithout  adequate  mducement  or  justification  It 
leads  also  to  concessions  to  the  favorite  nation  of 
privileges  denied  to  others,  which  is  apt  doubly  to 
injure  the  nation  making  the  concessions;  by  unne- 
cessarily parting  with  what  ought  to  have  been  re- 
tained; and  by  exciting  jealousy,  ill-will,  and  a 
disposition  to  retaliate,  in  the  parties  from  whom 
e^ual  privileges  are  withheld.  And  it  gives  to  am- 
bitious, cormpted,  or  deluded  citizens  (who  devote 
themselves  to  the  favorite  nation),  facility  to  betray 
or  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  own  country,  with- 
out odium,  sometimes  even  with  popularity;  gilding 
with  the  appearances  of  a  virtuous  sense  of  obliga- 
tion, a  commendable  deference  for  public  opinion, 
or  a  laudable  zeal  for  public  good,  the  base  or  foolish 
compliances  of  ambition,  corruption  or  infatuation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in  innumerable 
ways,  such  attachments  are  particularly  alarmine  to 
the  truly  enlightened  and  independent  patriot.  How 
many  opportunities  do  they  afford  to  tamper  with 
domestic  factions,  to  practice  the  arts  of  »»iuction, 
to  mislead  public  opinion,  to  influence  or  awe  the 
public  councils!  Such  an  attachment  of  a  small  or 
weak,  towards  a  great  and  powerful  nation,  dooms 
the  former  to  be  the  satellite  of  the  latter. 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  influence 
(I  conjure  you  to  believe  me,  fellow  citizens),  the 
jealousy  of  a  free  people  ought  to  be  constantly 
awake,  since  history  and  experience  prove  that  for- 
eign influence  is  one  of  the  most  baneful  foes  of  re- 
publican goverment.  But  that  jealously,  to  be  useful, 
must  be  impartial;  else  it  becomes  the  instrument  of 


the  very  influence  be  avoided,  Instead  of  a  defence 
aj^inst  it.  Excessive  partiality  for  one  foreign  na- 
tion, and  excessive  dislike  of  another,  cause  those 
whom  they  actuate  to  see  danger  onfly  on  one  side, 
and  serve  to  veil  and  even  second  the  arts  of  in- 
fluence on  the  other.  Real  patriots  who  may  resist 
the  intrigues  of  the  favorite,  are  liable  to  become  sus- 
pected and  odious;  while  its  tools  and  dupes  usurp 
the  applause  and  confidence  Of  the  purpose,  to  sur- 
render their  interests. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in  regard  to  for- 
eign nations,  is,  in  extending  our  commercial  rela- 
tions, to  have  with  them  as  little  political  connexion 
as  possible.  So  far  as  we  have  already  formed  en- 
gagements, let  them  be  fulfilled  with  perfect  good 
faith.    Here  let  us  stop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests,  which  to  us' 
have  none,  or  a  very  remote  relation.  Hence  she 
must  be  engaged  in  frequent  controversies,  the  causes 
of  which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our  concerns. 
Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be  unwise  in  us  lo  impli- 
cate ourselves,  bv  artificial  ties,  in  the  ordinaiy  vicis- 
situdes of  her  politics,  or  the  ordinary  combinations 
and  collisions  of  her  friendships  or  enmities. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation  invites  and  en- 
ables us  to  pursue  a  different  course.  If  we  remain 
one  people,  under  an  efficient  government,  the  period 
is  not  far  off  when  we  may  defy  material  injury  from 
external  annoyance;  when  we  may  take  such  an  atti- 
tude as  will  cause  the  neutrality,  we  may  at  any 
time  resolve  upon,  to  be  scrupulously  respectea; 
when  belligerent  nations,  under  the  impossibility  of 
making  acquisitions  upon  us,  will  not  lightly  hazard 
the  giving  us  provocation;  when  w^e  ma^  choose 
peace  or  war,  as  our  interest,  guided  by  justice  shall 
counsel. 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a  situa- 
tion? Why  quit  our  own  to  stand  upon  forei^ 
ground.  Why,  bv  interweaving  our  destiny  with 
that  of  any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace  and 
prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European  ambition,  rivals 
ship,  interest,  humor  or  caprice? 

It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent  al- 
liances with  any  portion  of  the  foreign  world;  so 
far,  I  mean,  as  we  are  now  at  liberty  to  do  it;  for  let 
me  not  be  understood  as  capable  of  patronizing  infi- 
delity to  existing  engagements.  I  hold  the  maxim 
no  less  applicable  to  public  than  to  private  affairs, 
that  honesty  is  always  the  best  policy.  I  repeat  it, 
therefore,  let  those  engagements  be  ob8er\'ed  in  their 
genuine  sense.  But,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  unnecessary 
and  would  be  unwise  to  extend  them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves,  by  suitable 
establishments,  on  a  respectable  defensive  posture, 
we  may  safely  trust  to  temporary  alliances  for  extra- 
ordinary emergencies. 

Harmony,  liberal  intercourse  with  all  nations,  are 
recommended  by  policy,  humanity,  and  interest. 
But  even  our  commercial  policy  should  hold  an  equal 
and  impartial  hand;  neither  seeking  nor  granting 
exclusive  favors  or  preferences;  consulting  the  na- 
tural course  of  things;  diffusing  and  diversifying  by 
gentle  means  the  streams  of  commerce,  but  forcing 
nothing;  establishing  with  powers  so  disposed,  in 
order  to  give  trade  a  stable  course,  to  define  the  rights 
of  our  merchants,  and  to  enable  the  government  to 
support  them,  conventional  rules  of  intercourse,  the 
best  that  present  circumstances  and  mutual  opinion 
will  permit,  but  temporary,  and  liable  to  be  from 
time  to  time  abandoned  or  varied,  as  experience  and 
circumstances  shall  dictate;  constantly  4:eepinf^  in 
view,  that  it  is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for  disin- 
terested favors  from  another;  that  it  must  pay  with 
a  portion  of  its  independence  for  whatever  it  may 
accept  under  that  character;  that,  by  such  accept- 
ance, it  may  place  itself  in  the  condition  of  having 
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l^iven  equiTalents  for  Dominal  fayors,  and  yet  of  l)e- 
ing  reproached  with  ingratitude  for  not  giving  more. 
There  can  l>e  no  greater  error  than  to  expect  or  cal- 
culate upon  real  nivors  from  nation  to  nation.  It  is 
an  illusion,  which  experience  must  cure,  which  a  just 
^  pride  ought  to  discard. 

'  In  offering  to  you,  my  countrymen,  these  counsels 
of  an  old  and  affectionate  friend,  I  dare  not  hope 
they  will  make  the  strong  and  lasting  impression  I 
could  wish;  that  they  will  control  the  usual  current 
of  the  passions,  or  preyent  our  nation  from  running 
the  course,  which  nas  hitherto  marked  tbe  destiny 
of  nations.  But,  if  I  may  eveo  flatter  myself,  that 
they  may  be  productive  of  some  partial  benefit,  some 
occasional  good;  that  they  may  now  and  then  recur 
to  moderate  the  fury  of  party  spirit,  to  warn  against 
the  mischiefs  of  foreign  intrigue,  to  guard  against 
the  impostures  of  pretended  patriotism;  this  hope 
will  be  a  full  recompense  for  the  solicitude  for  your 
welfare,  by  which  they  have  been  dictated. 

How  far  in  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties  I 
have  been  guided  b^  the  principles  which  have  been 
delineated,  the  public  records  and  other  evidences  of 
my  conduct  must  witness  to  you  and  to  the  world. 
To  myself,  the  assurance  of  my  own  conscience  is, 
that  I  have  at  least  believed  myself  to  be  guided  by 
them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  war  in  Europe, 
my  proclamation  of  the  22d  of  April,  1793,  is  the 
index  of  my  plan.  Sanctioned  by  your  approving 
voice,  and  ig  that  of  your  Representatives  m  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  the  spirit  of  that  measure  has 
continually  governed  me,  uninfluenced  by  any  at- 
tempts to  deter  or  divert  me  from  it. 

After  deliberate  examination,  with  the  aid  of  the 
best  lights  I  could  obtain,  I  was  well  satisfied  that 
our  country,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
had  a  right  to  take,  and  was  bound  in  duty  and  in- 
terest to  take,  a  neutral  position.  Having  taken  it, 
I  determined,  as  far  as  should  depend  upon  me,  to 
maintain  it,  with  moderation,  perseverance  and  firm- 
ness. * 

The  considerations  which  respect  the  right  to  hold 
this  conduct,  it  ia  not  necessary  on  this  occasion  to 


dSetail.  I  will  only  observe,  that,  accordiog  to  my 
understanding  of  the  matter,  that  right,  so  fttx  from 
being  denied  kf^  any  of  the  belligerent  powers,  baa 
been  virtuall}'  admitted  by  all. 

The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  conduct  may  be  in- 
ferred, without  auvthmg  more,  from  the  obligation 
which  justice  and  humanity  impose  on  every  nation, 
in  cases  in  which  it  is  free  to  act,  to  maintain  invio- 
late the  relations  of  peace  and  amity  towards  other 
nations. 

The  inducements  of  interest  for  observing  tliat  con- 
duct  will  best  be  referred  to  your  own  reflections  and 
experience.  With  me  a  predominant  motive  has  been 
to  endeavor  to  gain  time  to  our  country  to  settle  and 
mature  its  yet  recent  institutions,  and  to  progress 
wiiliout  interruption  to  that  degree  of  strength  and 
consistency,  which  is  necessary  to  give  it,  humanly 
speaking,  the  command  of  its  own  fortunes. 

Though,  in  ]eviewin|;  the  incidents  of  my  admin- 
istration. I  am  unconscious  of  intentional  error,  lam 
nevertheless  too  sensible  of  my  defects  not  to  think 
it  probable  that  I  may  have  ccmmitted  many  errors. 
Whatever  they  may  be  I  fervently  beseech  the  Al- 
mighty to  avert  or  mitigate  the  evils  to  which  they 
may  tend.  I  shall  also  cany  with  n.e  the  hope  that 
my  country  >vill  never  cease  to  view  them  with  in- 
dulgence; and  that,  after  forty -five  years  of  my  life 
dedicated  to  its  service  with  an  upright  zeal,  the 
faults  of  incompetent  abilities  will  be  consigned  to 
oblivion,  as  myself  must  soon  be  to  the  mansiona  of 
rest. 

Relying  on  its  kindness  in  this  as  In  other  thin^ 
and  actuated  by  that  fervent  love  towards  it,  whKli 
is  so  natural  to  a  man,  who  views  in  it  the  native  soil 
of  himself  and  his  progenitors  for  several  venerations; 
I  anticipate  with  pleasing  expectation  that  retreat, 
in  which  I  promise  myself  to  realize,  without  alloy, 
the  sweet  erpoyment'of  partaking,  in  the  midst  of 
my  fellow-citizens,  the  Denign  influence  of  good 
laws  under  a  free  government,  the  ever  favorite  ob- 
ject of  my  heart,  and  the  happy  reward,  as  I  trust, 
of  our  mutual  cares,  laoors.  and  dangers. 

UEOBGS  W  A8HIHGT0H. 


FREDERICK   THE    GREAT. 


By  T.  B.  MACAULAY. 


Thb  Prussian  monarchy,  the  youngest  of  the  great 
£aropeaQ  States,  but  in  population  and  in  revenue 
the  mth  amonsst  them,  and  in  art,  science,  and  civil 
ization  entiUed  to  the  third  if  not  the  second  place, 
sprang  from  an  humble  origin.  About  the  begin- 
nmg  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  marquisate  of 
Brandenbuig  was  bestowed  by  the  Emperor  Sigis- 
mund  on  the  noble  family  of  HohenzoUern.  In  the 
sixteenth  century,  that  family  embraced  the  Luthe- 
ran doctrines.  &urly  in  the  seventeenth  century  it 
obtained  from  the  King  of  Poland  the  investiture  of 
the  duchy  of  Prussia.  Even  after  his  accession  of 
territory,  the  chiefs  of  the  house  of  HohenzoUern 
hardly  ranked  with  the  Electors  of  Saxony  and  Ba- 
varia. The  soil  of  Brandenburg  was,  for  the  most 
part,  sterile.  Even  around  Berl^  the  capital  of  the 
province,  and  around  Potsdam,  the  favorite  residence 
of  the  Margraves,  the  country  was  a  desert.  In 
some  tracts  the  deep  sand  oould  with  difficulty  be 
forced  by  assiduous  tillage  to  yield  thin  crops  of  rye 
and  oats.  In  other  places,  the  ancient  forests,  from 
which  the  conquerors  of  the  Roman  empire  had  de- 
scended on  the  Danube,  remained  untouched  by  the 
hand  of  man.  Whero  the  soil  was  rich  it  was  gen- 
erally marshy,  and  its  insalubrity  ropelled  the  culti- 
vators whom  its  fertility  attracted.  Frederick  Wil- 
liam, called  the  Great  Elector,  was  the  prince  to 
whose  policy  his  successors  have  agroed  to  ascribe 
their  greatness.  He  acquired  by  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia several  valuade  possessions,  and  among 
them  the  rich  city  and  district  of  Mii^eburg;  and 
he  left  to  his  son  Frederick  a  principahty  as  consid- 
erable as  any  which  was  not  called  a  kingdom. 

Frederick  aspired  to  the  style  of  royalty.  Osten- 
tatious and  profuse,  negligent  of  his  true  interests 
and  of  his  high  duties,  insatiably  eager  for  frivolous 
distinctions,  he  added  nothing  to  the  real  weight  of 
the  State  which  he  governed;  but  he  eain^  the 
great  object  of  his  life,  the  title  of  king.  In  the  year 
1700  he  assumed  this  new  dignity.  He  had  on  that 
occasion  to  undergo  all  the  mortifications  which  fall 
to  the  lot  of  ambitious  upstarta  Compared  with 
the  other  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  he  made  a  figure 
resembling  that  which  a  Nabob  or  a  Commissary, 
who  had  bought  a  title,  would  make  in  the  company 
of  Peers  whose  ancestors  had  been  attainted  for 
treason  against  the  Plantagenets. 

The  envy  of  the  class  which  he  quitted,  and  the 
civil  scorn  of  the  class  into  which  he  intruded  him- 
self, were  marked  in  very  significant  ways.  The 
elector  of  Saxony  at  first  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
new  majesty.  Louis  the  Fourteenth  looked  down 
on  his  brother  king  with  an  air  not  unlike  that  with 
which  the  count  in  Molidre's  play  regards  Monsieur 
Jourdain,  just  fresh  from  the  mununery  of  being 
made  a  gentleman.  Austria  exacted  large  sacrifice 
in  return  for  her  recogoition,  and  at  last  gave  It  un- 
graciously. 

Frederick  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Frederick 
William,  a  prince  who  must  be  allowed  to  have  pos- 
ssflsed  some  talents  for  administration,  but  whose 
character  was  disfigured  by  the  most  odious  vices, 
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and  whose  eccentricities  were  such  as  had  neyer  been 
seen  out  of  a  mad-house.  He  was  exact  and  dili- 
gent in  the  transaction  of  business,  and  he  was  the 
first  who  formed  the  design  of  obtaining  for  Prus- 
sia a  place  among  the  European  powers,  altogether 
out  of  proportion  to  her  extent  and  population,  by 
means  of  a  strong  military  organization.  Strict 
economy  enabled  him  to  keep  up  a  peace  estab- 
lishment of  sixty  thousand  troops.  These  troops 
were  disciplined  m  such  a  manner,  that,  placed  be- 
side them,  the  household  regiments  of  Versailles  and 
St.  James  would  have  appeared  an  awkward  squad. 
The  master  of  sudi  a  force  could  not  but  be  regarded 
by  all  his  neighbors  as  a  formidable  enemy  ana  a  val- 
uable ally. 

But  the  mind  of  Frederick  William  was  so  ill-reg- 
ulated tliat  all  his  inclinations  became  passions,  and 
all  his  passions  partook  of  the  character  of  moral  and 
intellectual  disease.  His  parsimony  degenerated  into 
sorrlid  avarice.  His  taste  for  militairy  pomp  and 
order  became  a  mania,  like  that  of  a  Dutch  burgo- 
master for  tulips.  While  the  envoys  of  the  court  of 
Berlin  were  in  a  state  of  such  squalid  poverty  as 
moved  the  laughter  of  foreign  capitals — while  the 
food  of  the  royal  family  was  so  bad  that  even  hunger 
loathed  it — no  price  was  thought  too  extravagant 
for  tall  recruits.  The  ambition  of*  the  king  was  to 
form  a  brigade  of  giants,  and  every  country  was 
ransacked  by  his  agents  for  men  above  the  ordinary 
stature.  These  researohes  were  not  confined  to  Eu' 
rope.  No  head  that  towered  above  the  crowd  in  the 
bazaars  of  Aleppo,  of  Cairo,  or  of  Surat,  could  es' 
cape  the  crimps  of  Frederick  William.  One  Irif%h- 
man  more  than  seven  feet  high,  who  was  picked  up 
in  London  by  the  Prussian  ambassador,  received  a 
bounty  of  nearly  £1800  sterling — ^very  much  more 
than  the  ambassador's  salary.  This  extravagance 
was  the  more  absurd  because  a  stout  youth  of  fivs 
feet  eight,  who  might  have  been  procured  for  a  few 
dollars,  would  in  all  probability  nave  been  a  much 
more  valuable  soldier.  But  to  Frederick  Willinm 
this  huge  Irishman  was  what  a  brass  Otho  or  a  Vin- 
egar Bible  is  to  a  collector  of  a  different  kind.* 

_---  —  -■- 

*  Carljle  thus  deeoribes  the  Potadam Regiment:—**  A.  Pots* 
dam  Giaat  Befftanent.  ludi  as  the  worid  never  aaw  before  or 
rinoe.  Three  Battalions  of  them— two  always  here  at  Pots* 
dam  doing  formal  life-guard  duty,  the  third  at  Brandenburg 
on  drin,  800  to  the  Battalllon— S,«0O  sons  of  Anak  in  alL  Sub' 
lime  enough,  hugely  peif  ect  to  the  royal  eye«  sudh  a  man  oi 
shining:  g^nts,  m  their  long-drawn  regularitieB  and  mathe* 
matioai  maneuverings,  like  some  streak  of  Promethean  Ught- 
ning,  realised  here  at  last  in  the  vulgar  dusk  of  things. 

"Truly  they  are  men  supreme  in  discipline,  in  bMiuty  of 
equipment,  and  the  shortest  man  of  them  rises,  I  think,  to> 
wards  seven  feet ;  some  are  nearly  nine  feet  high.  Hen  from 
all  countries :  a  hundred  and  odd  come  annually,  as  we  saw, 
from  Russia^-a  very  precious  windfall :  tike  rest  have  been 
collected,  crimped,  purchased,  out  of  everjr  European  coun* 
try  at  enormous  expense,  not  to  speak  of  other  trouble  ta 
His  ICajes^  James  Klrkman,  an  Irish  recruit  of  good  inches 
cost  him  iSlflOO  before  he  oould  be  got  inveigled,  shipped, 
and  brought  safe  to  hand.  The  documents  are  yet  in 
eidstenoe:  and  the  portrait  of  this  Irish  fellow-oitiaen  hina* 
self,  who  is  br  no  means  a  beautiful  man.  Indeed,  they  art 
all  portrayea— all  the  privates  of  this  distinguished  Regi* 
ment  are,  if  anybody  cared  to  look  at  them.    *•  Bedivanoil 
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It  is  remarkable  that,  though  the  main  end  of 
Frederick  William's  administrHtiou  was  to  have  a 
military  force,  thotigh  his  reigii  forms  uu  important 
epoch  m  the  history  of  military  discipline,  and  though 
his  dominant  passion  was  the  love  of  military  dis- 
play, he  was  ^et  one  of  the  most  pacific  of  princes. 
We  are  afraid  that  his  aversion  to  war  was  not 
the  effect  of  humuuity,  but  was  merely  one  of  his 
thousand  whims.  His  feeling  about  his  troops  seems 
to  have  resembled  a  miser's  feeling  about  his  money. 
He  loved  to  collect  them,  to  count  them,  to  see  them 
increase,  but  he  could  not  find  it  in  hid  heart  to 
break  in  upon  the  precious  lioard.  He  looked  for- 
ward to  some  future  time  when  his  Patagonian  bat- 
talions were  to  drive  hostile  infantry  before  them 
like  sheep.  But  this  future  time  was  always  reced- 
ing, and  it  is  probable  that  if  his  life  had  been  pro- 
longed thirty  years  his  superb  army  would  never 
bave  seen  auy  harder  service  than  a  sham  fight  in 
the  fields  near  Berlin.  But  the  ^reat  military  means 
which  he  had  collected  were  destined  to  be  employed 
by  a  spirit  far  more  daring  and  inventive  than  his 
own. 

Frederick,  sumamed  the  Great,  son  of  Frederick 
William,  was  born  in  January,  1712.  It  may  safely 
be  pronounced  that  he  had  received  from  nature  a 
strong  and  sharp  understanding,  and  a  rare  firmness 
of  temper  and  intensitjr  of  will.  As  to  the  other 
parts  of  his  character,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
thej  are  to  l>e  ascribed  to  nature  or  to  the  strange 
training  which  he  underwent  The  historv  of  his 
boyhood  is  painfully  interesting.  Oliver  Twist  in 
the  parish  work-house,  Smike  at  Dotheboys  Hall, 
were  petted  children  when  compared  with  this 
wretched  heir-apparent  of  a  crown.  The  nature  of 
Frederick  William  was  hard  and  bad,  and  the  habit 
of  exercising  arbitrary  power  had  made  him  fright- 
fully savage.  His  rage  constantly  vented  itself  to 
right  and  left  hi  curses  and  blows.  When  his  maj- 
esty took  a  walk,  every  human  being  fled  before  him 
as  if  a  tiger  had  broken  loose  from  a  menagerie.  If 
he  met  a  lady  in  the  street  he  gave  her  a  kick  and 
told  her  to  go  home  and  mind  her  brats.  If  he  saw 
a  clergyman  staring  at  the  soldiers,  he  admonished 
the  reverend  gentleman  to  betake  himself  to  study 
and  prayer,  and  enforced  this  pious  advice  by  a 
sound  caning,  administered  on  the  spot.  But  it  was 
in  his  own  house  that  he  was  moat  unreasonable  and 
fen)cious.  His  palace  was  hell,  and  he  the  most  ex- 
ecrable of  fiends — a  cross  between  Moloch  and  Puck. 
His  son  Frederick  *  and  his  daughter  Wilhelmina, 
afterwards  Margravine  of  Bareuth,  were  in  an  espec- 
ial manner  objects  of  liis  averaion.  His  own  mind 
was  uncultivated.  He  despised  literature.  He  hated 
infidels,  Papists,  and  metaphysicians,  and  did  not 
very  well  understand  in  what  they  differed  from  each 
other.  The  business  of  life,  according  to  him,  was 
to  drill  and  to  be  drilled.  The  recreations  suited  to 
a  prince  were  to  sit  in  a  cloud  of  tobsicco  smoke,  to 
sip  Swedish  beer  between  the  puffs  of  the  pipe,  to 
play  backgammon  for  three  halfpence  a  rubber,  to 

from  Hofloow '  seems  of  far  better  bone  than  Kirkman.  thoug^b 
still  mom  stolid  of  aspect.  One  Hohmann.  a  bom  Prussian, 
was  so  tall  you  could  not,  though  you  yourself  tall,  touch  his 
bare  crown  with  your  hand  :  August  the  Strong  of  Poland 
hied  on  one  oocasion.and  could  not.  Before  Hohmann  turned 
up  there  had  been  *  Jonas,  the  Norwegian  Blacksmith,*  also 
a  dreadfully  tall  monster.  Giant  '  Macdoll  *— who  was  to  be 
married,  no  consent  asked  on  eifher  side,  to  the  tall  young 
woman,  which  latter  turned  out  to  be  a  decrepit  old  woman, 
(all  Jest-Books  know  the  myth)— he  also  was  an  Irish  giant, 
his  name  probably  M*DowaL  This  Hohmann  was  now  FtU- 
glemnnn  C  fugleman'  as  we  hare  named  it,  leader  of  the  file), 
the  Tallest  of  the  Regiment,  a  Tery  mountain  of  pipe-clayed 
flesh  and  bone." 

*  The  following  is  his  answer  to  an  humble  supplication  of 
Friedrich's  for  forgiveness: — 

"  Thy  [In  Oerman  the  contemptuous  third  person  singular 
is  used]  obstinate  perrerse  dlqxMltion  (Kopf,  head),  which 


kill  wild  hogft,  and  to  shoot  partridges  bf  the  thou- 
sand.     The  Prince-Royal  showed  little  inclinatioi 
either  for  the  serious  employments  or  for  the  axnQ9^ 
meats  of  his  father.    He  shirked  the  duties-  of  the 
parade — he  detested  the  fume  of  tobacco — he  had  no 
taste  either  for  backgammon  or  for  field  sports     Hs 
had  received  from  nature  an  ezouisite  ear,  and  per- 
formed skillfully  on  the  flute.     His  earliest  instmo- 
tors  had  been  French  refugees,  and  they  had  awak- 
ened in  him  a  strong  passion  for  French  Uteratnre 
and  French  society.     Frederick  William  r^arded 
these  tastes  as  effeminate  and  contemptible,  and  by 
abuse  and  persecution  made  them    still  strongec 
Thin^  became  worse  when  the  Prince-Royal  at- 
tainea  that  time  of  life  at  which  the  great  revolution 
in  the  human  mind  and  body  taxes  place.      He 
was  guilty  of  some  youthful  indiscretions,  whidi 
no  good  and  wise  parent  would  regard  with  sever 
ity.     At  a  later  period  he  was  accused,  truly  cr 
falsely,  of  vices  from  which   History  averts  her 
eyes  and  which  even  satire  blushes  to  name— vicei 
such  that,  to  borrow  the  energetic  language  of  Lmd- 
Keeper  Coventry,   "the  depraved  nature  of  man, 
which  of  itself  cairieth  man  to  all  other  sin,  Bbhat- 
reth  them."     But  the  offenses  of  his  youth  were 
not  characterized  by  any  peculiar  turpitude.    They 
excited,  however,  trai^ sports  of  rage  in  the  king,  who 
hated  all  faults  except  those  to  which  he  was  him- 
self inclined,  and  who  conceived  that  he  madeara^ 
atonement  to  Heaven  for  his  brutality,  by  holdiDg 
the  softer   passions  in  detestation.     The  Prinos- 
Royal,  too,  was  not  one  of  those  who  are  oont^it  to 
take  their  religion  on  trust.    He  asked  pQz:ding 
questions,  and  brought  forward  arguments  whi^ 
seemed  to  savor  of  something  different  from  pure 
Lutheranism.    The  king  suspected  that  his  sod  was 
inclined  to  be  a  heretic  of  some  sort  or  other,  wheth- 
er Calvinist  or  Atheist,  his  majesty  did  not  very  well 
know.    The  ordinary  malignity  of  Frederick  Wil- 
liam was  bad  enough.     He  now  thought  malignity  a 
part  of  bis  duty  as  a  Christian  man,  and  all  the  con- 
science that  he  had  stimulated  his  hatred.    The  flute 
was  broken — ^the  French  books  were  sent  out  of  the 
palace — the  prince  was  kicked  and  cudgelled  and 
pulled  by  the  hair.   At  dinner  the  plates  were  burled 
at  his  head — sometimes  he  was  restricted  to  bread 
and  water— sometimes  he   was  forced   to  swallow 
food  so  nauseous  that  he  could  not  keep  it  on  bis 
stomach.     Once  his  father  knocked  him  down,  drac- 

ged  him  along  the  floor  to  a  window,  and  was  wiui 
ifflcuUy  prevented  from  strangling  him  with  the 
cord  of  the  curtain.  The  queen,  for  the  crime  of  not 
wishing  to  see  her  son  murdered,  was  subiected  to 
the  grossest  indignities.  The  Princess  Wiihelmini, 
who  took  her  brother's  part,  was  treated  almost  si 
ill  as  Mrs.  Brownrigg's  apprentices.  Driven  to  de- 
spair, the  unhappy  vouth  tried  to  run  away;  then 
the  fury  of  the  ola  tyrant  rose  to  madness.  The 
prince  was  an  officer  in  the  tirmy;  his  flight  was 
therefore  desertion,  and,  in  the  moral  code  of  Fred- 
erick William,   desertion  was   the  highest  of  all 

does  not  lore  thy  Father— for  when  one  does  eTer7tta]iig,aBd 
really  loves  one*8  Father,  one  does  what  the  Faiber  requim, 
not  while  he  Is  there  to  see  it,  but  when  his  back  iatuMd 
too.  For  the  reet,  thou  know*st  very  well  that  I  can  endara 
no  effeminate  fellow  (efeminirten  JtrW),  who  haa  nohmuu 
inclination  In  him :  who  puts  himself  to  shame,  canaoi  rUi 
nor  shoot,  and  withal  is  oirtr  in  his  person  :  frlBJes  hisbsir 
like  a  fool,  and  does  not  cut  ft  off.  And  all  this  I  have  a  Hum- 
sand  times  reprimanded  ;  but  all  In  vain,  and  do  lm|inyfe> 
ment  in  nothing  (heine  Beuerung  M  nicft  to  ist).  For  the  rest, 
haughty,  proud  as  a  churl  ;  speaks  to  nobody  but  some  few, 
and  is  not  popular  and  aflkble;  and  cuts  |(riznacea  with  hii 
face,  as  If  ne  were  a  fool:  and  does  my  will  in  nothing  vmiitm 
held  to  It  by  force;  nothing  out  of  love:— and  haa  pleaiimt  ia 
nothing  but  following  bin  own  whims  (own  Kopfy^mo  un  to 
him  in  anything  elae.    This  is  the  answer. 

Fbikdbicb  WmocuL** 
Oarlyle  (vol.  U.,  pp.  47, 4&) 
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orimee.  "Desertion,"  says  this  royal  theologian  in 
one  of  his  half-crazy  letters,  **  is  from  hell.  It  is  a 
work  of  the  children  of  the  devil.  Nothild  of  God 
could  poesibly  be  guilty  of  it."  An  accomplice  of 
the  prince,  in  spite  of  the  recommendation  of  a 
court-martial,  was  mercilessly  put  to  death.  It 
seemed  probable  that  the  prince  nimself  would  suf- 
fer the  same  fate.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  the 
intercession  of  the  States  of.  Holland,  of  the  Kings 
of  Sweden  and  Poland,  and  of  the  Emperor  of 
Qermany,  saved  the  house  of  Brandenburg  from 
Uie  stain  of  an  unnatural  murder.  After  months  of 
cruel  suspense,  Frederick  learned  that  his  life  would 
be  spared.  He  remained,  however,  long  a  prisoner; 
but  he  was  not  on  that  account  to  be  pitied.  He 
found  in  his  jailors  a  tenderness  which  he  had  never 
found  in  his  father;  his  table  was  not  sumptuous, 
but  he  had  wholesome  food  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
appeaiae  hunger;  he  could  read  the  Hewriade  without 
being  kicked,  and  play  on  his  flute  without  having 
il  broken  over  his  head. 

When  his  confinement  terminated,  he  was  a  man. 
Hj  had  nearly  completed  his  twenty-first  year,  and 
could  scarcely,  even  by  such  a  parent  as  Frederick 
William,  be  kept  much  longer  under  the  restraints 
which  had  made  his  boyhood  miserable.  Suffering 
had  matured  his  understanding,  while  it  had  liard- 
ened  his  heart  and  soured  his  temper.  He  had  learnt 
self-command  and  dissimulation ;  he  affected  to  con- 
form to  some  of  his  father's  views,  and  submissively 
accepted  a  wife,  who  was  a  wife  only  in  name,  from 
his  father's  hand.  He  also  served  with  credit, 
though  without  any  opportunity  of  acquiring  brill- 
iant distinction,  under  the  commana  of  Prince 
Eugene,  during  a  campaign  marked  by  no  extraordi- 
nary erents.  He  was  now  permitted  to  keep  a  sepa- 
rate establishment,  and  was  therefore  able  to  indulge 
with  caution  his  own  tastes.  Partly  in  order  to  con- 
ciliate the  king,  and  partly,  no  doubt,  from  inclina- 
iioa,  he  |^ve  up  a  portion  of  his  time  to  military 
and  politioal  business,  and  thus  gradually  acquired 
such  an  aptitude  for  affairs  as  his  most  intimate  as- 
sociates were  not  aware  that  he  possessed. 

His  favorite  abode  was  at  Rlieinsberg,  near  the 
frontier  which  separates  the  Prussian  dominions 
from  the  duchy  ot  Mecklenburg.  Rheinsberg  is  a 
fertile  and  smiling  spot,  in  the  midst  of  thQ.^«andy 
waste  of  the  Marquisate.  The  mansion,  surrounded 
b^  woods  of  oak  and  beech,  looks  out  upon  a  spa- 
cious lake.  There  Frederick  amused  himself  by  lay- 
ing out  gardens  in  regular  alleys  and  intricate  mazes, 
by  building  obelisks,  temples,  and  conservatories, 
and  by  collecting  rare  fruits  and  flowers.  His  retire- 
ment was  enlivened  by  a  few  companions,  among 
whom  he  seems  to  have  preferred  those  who,  by 
birth  or  extraction,  were  French.  With  these  in- 
mates he  dined  and  supped  well,  drank  freely,  and 
amused  himself  sometimes  with  concerts,  sometimes 
with  holdin?  chapters  of  a  fraternity  which  he  called 
^the  Order  of  Bayard;  but  literature  was  his  chief  re- 
source. 

His  education  had  been  entirely  French.  The 
long  ascendency  which  Louis  XI v.  had  enioyed, 
and  tlie  eminent  merit  of  the  tragic  and  comic  drama- 
tists, of  the  satirists,  and  of  the  preachers  who  had 
flonrished  under  that  magnificent  prince,  had  made 
the  French  language  predominant  in  Europe.  Even 
in  countries  \vhich  had  a  national  literature,  and 
which  could  boast  of  names  greater  than  those  of 
Racine,  of  MoliSre,  and  of  Massillon — ^in  the  country 
01  Dante,  in  the  country  of  Cervantes,  in  the  country 
of  Shakespeare  and  Milton — the  intellectual  fashions 
of  Paris  had  been  to  a  great  extent  adopted.  Ger- 
■Uiny  had  not  yet  produced  a  single  masterpiece  of 
poetry  or  eloquence.  In  Germany,  therefore,  the 
French  taste  reigned   without  rival  and  without 


I  limit.  Every  youth  of  rank  was  taught  to  speak 
and  write  French.  Tliat  he  should  speak  and  write 
his  own  ton^e  with  politeness,*  or  even  with,  accu- 
racy and  facility,  was  regarded  as  comparatively  an 
unimportant  object  Even  Frederick  William,  with 
all  his  rugged  Saxon  prejudices,  thought  it  neces- 
sai^  that  his  children  should  know  French,  and 
quite  unnecessary  that  they  should  be  well  versed  in 
German.  The  Latin  was  positively  interdicted.  "My 
son,"  His  Majesty  wrote,  "shall  not  learn  Latin; 
and,  more  than  that,  I  will  not  suffer  anybody  even 
to  mention  such  a  thing  to  me."  One  of  the  precefv- 
tors  ventured  to  read  the  Golden  Bull  in  the  original 
with  the  Prince- Royal.  Fi-ederick  William  entered 
tlie  room,  and  broke  out  in  his  usual  kingly  style. 

*'  Rascal,  what  are  you  at  there?" 

**  Please  Your  Majesty,"  answered  the  preceptor, 
"I  was  explaining  the  Gk>lden  Bull  to  His  Royal 
Highness." 

"I'll  Golden  Bull  yoi?,  you  rascal,"  roared  the 
majesty  of  Prussia.  Up  went  the  king's  cane,  away 
ran. the  terrified  instructor,  and  Frederick's  classical 
studies  ended  forever.  He  now  and  then  affected 
to  quote  Latin  sentences,  and  produced  such  ex- 
quisite Ciceronian  phrases  as  these:  "Stante  pcMle 
morire"*-"De  gustibus  non  est  disputandus" — 
*'  Tot  verbas  tot  spondera."  Of  Italian,  he  had  not 
enough  to  read  a  page  of  Metastasio  with  ease,  and 
of  the  Spanish  and  English,  he  did  not,  as  far  as  we 
are  aware,  understand  a  single  word. 

As  the  highest  human  compositions  to  which  he 
had  access  were  those  of  the  French  writers,  it  is  not 
strange  that  his  admiration  for  those  writers  should^ 
have  been  unbounded.  His  ambitious  and  eager 
temper  early  prompted  him  to  imitate  what  he  ad- 
mired. Th!e  wish,  perhaps,  dearest  to  his  heart  was, 
that  he  mi^ht  rank  among  the  masters  of  French 
rhetoric  ana  poetnr.  He  wrote  prose  and  verse  as 
indefatigably  as  if  he  bad  been  a  starving  hack  of 
Cave  or  Oshorn;  but  Nature,  which  had  bestowed  on 
him  in  a  large  measure  the  talents  of  a  captain  and 
of  an  administrator,  had  withheld  from  nim  those 
higher  and  rarer  gifts,  without  which  industry 
labors  in  vain  to  produce  immortal  eloquence  or 
song.  And,  indeed,  had  he  been  blessed  with  more 
imagination,  wit,  and  fertility  of  thought  than  he 
appears  to  have  had,  he  would  still  have  been  subject 
to  one  great  disadvantage,  which  would,  in  all  prob- 
ability, have  forever  prevented  him  from  takmff  a 
high  place  among  men  of  letters.  He  had  not  the  full 
command  of  any  language.  There  was  no  machine 
of  thought  which  he  could  employ  with  perfect  ease, 
confidence,  and  freedom.  He  had  Grerman  enough 
to  scold  his  servants  or  to  give  the  word  of  com^ 
mand  to  his  grenadiers;  but  his  grammar  and  pro^ 
nunciation  were  extremely  bad.  He  found  it  oiffl* 
cult  to  make  out  the  meaning  even  of  the  simplest 
German  poetry.  On  one  occasion  a  version  of 
Racine's  Ipkigifm  was  read  to  him.  He  held  the 
French  original  in  his  hand;  but  was  forced  to  own 
that,  even  with  such  help,  be  could  not  understand 
the  translation.  Yet  though  he  had  neglected  his 
mother  tongue  in  order  to  bestow  all  his  attention  on 
French,  his  French  was,  after  all,  the  French  of  a 
foreigner.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  have  always 
at  his  tieck  some  men  of  letters  from  Paris  to  point 
out  the  solecisms  and  false  rhymes,  of  which,  to  the 
last,  he  was  frequently  guilty.  Even  had  he  pos^ 
sessed  the  poetic  faculty-— of  which,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  he  was  utterly  destitute — the  want  of  a  lan- 
guage would  have  prevented  him  from  being  a  great 
poet.  No  noble  work  of  imagination,  as  far  as  we 
recollect,  was  ever  composed  bv  any  man,  except  in 
a  dialect  which  he  had  leamea  without  remember* 
ing  how  or  when,  and  which  he  had  spoken  with 
perfect  ease  before  he  had  ever  analyzed  its  struo- 
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ture.  Romans  of  great  talents  wrote  Greek  verses; 
but  how  many  of  those  verses  have  deserved  to  live? 
Many  men  of  eminent  genius  have,  in  modern  times, 
written  Latin  poems;  but,  as  far  as  we  are  aware, 
none  of  those  poems,  not  even  Miltou*s,  can  be 
ranked  in  the  nrat  class  of  art,  or  even  very  high 
in  the  second.  IXr  is  not  strange,  tlierefore,  that  in 
the  French  verses  of  Frederick,  we  can  find  nothing 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  man  of  good  parts  and  in- 
dustry— nothing  above  the  level  of  Newdigate  and 
Seatonian  poetry.  His  best  pieces  may  perhaps  rank 
with  the  worst  in  Dods]ey*s  collection.  In  history 
he  succeeded  better.  We  do  not,  indeed,  find  in  any 
part  of  his  voluminous  Memoirs  either  deep  reflec-^ 
tion  or  vivid  painting.  But  the  narrative  is  dis- 
tinguished by  clearness,  conciseness,  good  sense,  and 
a  certain  air  of  truth  and  simplicity,  which  is  singu- 
larly graceful  in  a  man  who,  having  done  CTeat 
things,  sits  down  to  relate  them.  On  the  wnole, 
however,  none  of  his  writings  are  so  aereeable  to  us 
as  his  Lettera;  particularly  those  whicu  are  written 
with  earnestness,  and  are  not  embroidered  with 
verses. 

It  is  not  strange  that  a  young  man  devoted  to 
literature,  and  acquainted  only  with  the  literature 
of  France,  should  have  looked  with  prof  ound  vener- 
ation on  the  genius  of  Voltaire.  Nor  is  it  just  to 
condemn  him  for  this  feeling.  "A  man  who  has 
never  seen  the  sun,"  says  C^deron  in  one  of  his 
charming  comedies,  "  cannot  be  blamed  for  tliinking 
that  no  glory  can  exceed  that  of  the  moon.  A  man 
who  has  seen  neither  moon  nor  sun  cannot  be 
blamed  for  talking  of  the  unrivaled  brightness  of  the 
morning  star."  Had  Frederick  been  able  to  read 
Homer  and  Milton,  or  even  Virgil  and  Tasso,  his 
admiration  of  the  Henriade  would  prove  that  he  was 
utterly  destitute  of  the  power  of  discerning  what  is 
excellent  in  art  Had  he  been  familiar  with  Sopho- 
cles or  Shakespeare,  we  should  have  expected  him  to 
appreciate  Zair^  more  justly.  Had  he  been  able  to 
study  Thucydides  and  Tacitus  in  the  original  Creek 
and  Latin,  he  would  have  known  that  there  were 
heights  in  the  eloquence  of  history  fur  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  author  of  the  Life  of  CharUi  the  Twelfth. 
But  the  finest  heroic  poem,  several  of  the  most 
powerful  tragedies,  and  the  most  brilliant  and  pic- 
turesque historical  work  that  Frederick  had  ever 
read,  were  Voltaire's.  Such  high  and  various  excel- 
lence moved  the  voung  prince  almost  to  adoration. 
The  opinions  of  Voltaire  on  religious  and  {>hiloeoplii- 
cal  questions  had  not  yet  lieen  fully  exhibited  to  the 
public.  At  a  later  period,  when  an  exile  from  his 
country,  and  at  open  war  with  the  Church,  he  spoke 
out.  But  when  Frederick  was  at  Rheinsberg.  Vol- 
taire was  still  a  courtier;  and,  though  he  could  not 
always  curb  his  petulant  wit,  he  had,  as  yet,  pub- 
lished nothing  that  could  exclude  him  from  Ver- 
sailles, and  little  that  a  divine  of  the  mild  and  gener- 
ous school  of  Grotius  and  Tillotson  mi^ht  not  read 
with  pleasure.  In  the  Henrictde,  in  2a*yv,  and  in 
AUire,  Christian  piety  is  exhibited  in  the  most  ami- 
able form;  and,  some  years  after  the  period  of  which 
we  are  writing,  a  Pope  condescended  to  accept  the 
dedication  of  Mahomet,  The  real  sentiments  of  the 
poet,  however,  might  be  clearly  perceived  by  a  keen 
eye  through  the  decent  disguise  with  which  he  veiled 
them,  and  could  not  escape  the  sagacity  of  Frederick, 
who  held  similar  opinions,  and  luid  been  accustomed 
to  practise  similar  dissimulation. 

The  prince  wrote  to  his  idol  in  the  style  of  a  wor- 
shiper, and  Voltaire  replied  with  exquisite  grace 
ana  address.  A  correspondence  followed,  which 
may  be  studied  with  advantage  by  those  who  wish 
to  become  proficients  in  the  ignoble  art  of  flattery. 
No  man  ever  paid  compliments  better  than  Voltaire. 
His  flweetenea  confectionery  had  always  a  delicate, 


yet  stimulating  flavor,  which  was  delighkfol  to  pal- 
ates wearied  by  the  coarse  preparations  of  inferior 
artista.  It  was  only  from  his  hand  that  so  modi 
sugar  could  be  swallowed  without  making  the 
swallower  sick.  Copies  of  verses,  writingnaesks, 
trinkets  of  amber,  were  exchanged  between  ihe 
friends.  Frederick  confided  his  writing  to  Vol- 
taire, and  Voltaire  applauded  as  if  Frederick  had 
been  Racine  and  Bossuet  in  one.  One  of  His  Royal 
Hi^hness's  performances  was  a  refutation  of  the 
Pnneipe  of  Machiavelli.  Voltaire  undertook  to  con- 
vey it  to  the  press.  It  was  entitled  the  Anti-Maeki' 
aiM,  and  was  an  edifying  homily  against  rapacity, 
perfidy,  arbitrary  government,  unjust  war — in  ahon, 
against  almdst  everything  for  which  ita  auihor  is  now 
remembered  among  men. 

The  old  king  uttered  now  and  then  a  feroctoos 
growl  at  the  diversions  of  Rheinsbei^.  But  bb 
health  "^as  broken,  his  end  was  approaching,  and 
his  vigor  was  impaired.  He  had  only  one  pleasure 
left — that  of  seeing  tall  soldtere.  He  could  always 
be  propitiated  by  a  present  of  a  grenadier  of  six  feel 
eight  or  six  feet  nine;  and  such  presents  were  from 
time  to  time  judiciously  offered  by  his  son. 

Early  in  the  year  1740,  Frederick  William*  met 
death  with  a  firmness  and  dignity  worthy  of  a  better 
and  wiser  man;  and  Frederick,  who  had  just  com- 
pleted his  twenty-eighth  year,  became  King  of  Prus- 
sia;  His  character  was  little  understood.  That  he 
had  good  abilities,  indeed,  no  person  who  bad  talked 
with  him  or  corresponded  with  him  could  doubt.  But 
the  easy.  Epicurean  life  which  he  had  led,  bis  love  of 
good  cookery  and  good  wine,  of  music,  of  conrerm- 
tion,  of  light  literature,  led  many  to  regard  him  ss 
a  sensual  and  intellectual  voluptmuv.  EUs  liafait  of 
canting  about  moderation,  peace,  liberty,  and  the 


*  Macaidayb  a  little  too  hArah  with  the  old  Ung.  TheM- 
lowing  eztTACt  from  Carlyle'a  recent  UteotTnid^tiA  me 
Orel?  describing  the  last  hours  of  BViedrich  Wilfaeiiii.  will 
Bhowsomethinc  better  in  his  chanusCer :  "  For  the  rvt.  he  k 
BtrussUng  between  death  and  life,  in  general  perauaded  ttasft 
the  end  Is  fast  hastening  on.  He  aends  for  Ohtef-Prea^er 
Roloff  out  to  Potsdam :  has  some  notable  dlalogaea  wfifc 
Roloff,  and  with  two  other  Potvlam  clecgymeB,  of  whick 
there  Is  record  still  left  us.  In  these,  as  in  an  his  de; 
meaner  at  this  supreme  time,  we  see  the  Hg,  rugged  bto^  of 
manhood  come  out  venr  ▼iridiy :  strong  in  his  stmDllcltyjB  Ui 
▼eracilr.  Friedrich  Wllhelm's  wiah  Is  to  know  fram  Boloff 
what  the  chances  are  for  him  in  the  other  worid— wiiiaifajsct 
less  certain  than  Potsdam  and  the  giant  grenadiers  to  Fried- 
rich  Wilhehn ;  and  where,  he  pe5»jT«J?«^  ^^  "^rSfa 
before,  he  shall  actuaUy  peel  off  his  Kinsbood  and  rt^ 
before  God  Ahnighty  nol)«tter  than  a  n^»»  beggar  R^o^ 
prognostics  are  not  so  encouraging  as  Uie  King  had  hoMd. 
Surely  this  King  '  never  tools  or  coveted  vhat  was  noC^ 
kept inie  to  his  marriage-row.  In  nite  of  hoiTihleezampies 
everywhere;  believed  Ihe  Bible,  liwiored  the  Ft?(^& 
wont  diligently  to  Church,  and  tried  to  do  vhat  be  ondv- 
stood  God's  commandments  were  ?  *  To  all  whicfa  Rplog.  a 
courageous.  dIous  man,  answen  with  discreet  worcto  aad 
SJSdSS?^  Se^ead.  ^WdlbetovjiU  then, did Irrwdj 
injustioet  Roloff  mentions  Baron  Schluhhut,  the  def^tta| 
Amtmann,  hangedat  KOnigsberg  without  evyn  jf  tM^  A 
had  no  trial ;  but  was  there  any  doubt  he  had  Jostioe  •  A 
public  thief,  confeasiiig  he  had  molen^the  taxes  be  was  art  is 
gather :  Insolently  olffiring,  as  l*,?***  ^ore^.  ^  repay  the« 
money,  and  saying.  It  was  not  Manier  (good  manners)  to 
hang  a  nobleman! '  Roloff  shakes  his  head,  'Too  vlotoai. 
Tow  Kajeety,  and  savoring  of  the  tyrannona  Tbe  poor 
Kimr  must  repent.*  ^  ^  _,^.     ^    ^. 

**n;<rell— Is  there  anything  more?  ^  <>«*  ^»}*k   **.  *«' 
better  now  than  too  late  ! '  [And  certain  buikUng  — *«— 


of  an  Oppressive  character  come  under_review.)  .  .     ^ 

then  there  Is  forgiveness  of  enemies ;  Your  Maje^la  bond 
to  forgive  aU  men, or  how  can  JO?  aA to  be fbtgivw?- 
» WeU  1  will ;  I  do.  You  FeeWn  Jhls  wife,  Qiieen  8oi>WeJ, 
write  to  your  brother  (unforRiveablest  ofMiumy,  •'*«rl  «■ 
dead,  that  I  forgave  him.  died  in  peace  with  blm.*~  Mgt 
Her  Majesty  should  writo  at  onoe,'  MCT»t8  Roloff^-- Ho. 
after  I  am  dead,'  persists  the  son  of  »?*"«;©— **>»*  ™J5 
safer  1 '  An  unwedgeable  and  gnaried  big  block  oi  na»^ 
and  simplicity  and  siro*rity :  such  as  we  rarriy  get^p^  « 
among  the  modem  sons  of  Adam,  among  tlK»  crowned  saas 
nearly  never.  At  pu^ng  he  said  to  Roloff.  *  Yom  (Br,  He)« 
not  spare  me ;  It  is  right.  You  do  your  duly  Ifka  an  "— ** 
Ohristian  man  ^ "  (vol  ii.,  pp.  W1-(BS>. 
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happlneflS  iMch  a  good  mind  derives  from  the  hap- 
piness of  others,  had  imposed  on  some  who  should 
have  known  better.  Those  who  thought  best  of  liim 
expected  a  Telemachus  after  F6nelon's  pattern. 
Others  predicted  the  approach  of  a  Medicean  age — 
an  age  propitious  to  leamiog  and  art,  and  not  un- 
propitious  to  pleasure.  Nobody  had  the  least  sus- 
picion that  a  tyrant  of  extraordiuary  military  and 
political  talents,  of  industty  more  extraordinary  still, 
without  fear,  without  faith,  and  without  mercy,  had 
ascended  the  throne. 

The  disappointment  of  Falstaff  at  his  old  boon 
companion's  coronation  was  not  more  bitter  than 
that  which  awaited  some  of  the  inmates  of  Rheins- 
berg.  They  had  long  looked  forward  to  the  acces- 
sion of  their  patron,  as  to  the  day  from  which  their 
own  prospenty  and  greatness  was  to  date.  They 
had  at  last  retiched  the  promised  land,  tlie  land 
which  they  had  figured  to  themselves  as  flowing 
with  milk  and  honev,  and  tliey  found  it  a  desert. 
"No  more  of  t^ese  fooleries,*'  was  the  short,  sharp 
admonition  given  by  Frederick  to  one  of  them.  It 
soon  became  plain  tliat,  in  the  most  important 
points,  the  new  sovereign  bore  a  strong  family  likeness 
to  his  predecessor.  'Diere  was  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween the  father  and  the  son  as  respected  extent  and 
vigor  of  intellect,  speculative  opinions,  amusements, 
studies,  outward  demeanor.  ]^ut  the  groundwork 
of-  the  character  was  the  same  in  both.  To  both 
were  common  the  love  of  order,  the  love  of  busi- 
ness, the  military  taste,  the  parsimony,  the  im- 
perious spirit,  the  temper  irritable  even  to  ferocity, 
the  pleasure  in  the  pain  and  humiliation  of  others. 
But  these  propensities  had  in  Frederick  William 
partaken  of  the  general  unsoundness  of  his  mind, 
and  wore  a  very  different  aspect  when  found  in 
company  with  the  strong  and  cultivated  understand- 
ing of  his  successor.  Thus,  for  example.  Frederick 
was  as  anxious  as  any  prince  could  be  about  the 
efficacy  of  his  army.  But  this  anxiety  never  de- 
senerated  into  a  monomania,  like  that  which  led  his 
father  to  pay  fancy  prices  for  giants.  Frederick 
was  as  thrifty  about  money  as  any  prince  or  any 

{>rivate  man  ouglit  to  be.  But  he  did  not  conceive, 
ike  his  father,  that  it  was  worth  while  to  eat  un- 
wholesome cabbages  for  the  sake  of  saving  four  or 
five  rix  dollars  in  the  vear.  Frederick  was.  we  fear, 
as  malevolent  as  his  father;  but  Frederick's  wit  en- 
abled him  often  to  show  his  malevolence  in  ways 
more  decent  than  those  to  which  his  father  resorted, 
and  to  inflict  misery  and  degradation  by  a  taunt  in- 
stead of  blow.  Frederick  it  is  true  by  no  means  re- 
liDQuished  his  Iiereditary  privilege  of  kicking  and 
cudgelUng.  His  practice,  however,  as  to  that  matter 
differed  in  some  important  respects  from  his  father's. 
To  Frederick  William,  the  mere  circumstance  that 
any  persons  whatever,  mon,  women,  or  children, 
Prussians  or  foreigners,  were  within  reach  of  his 
toes  and  of  his  cane,  appeared  to  be  a  sufficient  rea- 
son for  proceeding  to  belabor  them.  Frederick  re- 
quired provocation  as  well  as  vicinity;  nor  was  he 
ever  known  to  inflict  this  paternal  species  of  cor- 
rection on  any  but  his  born  subjects;  though  on  one 
occasion  M.  Thiebault  had  reason  during  a  few 
seconds  to  anticipate  the  high  honor  of  being  an  ex- 
ception to  this  general  rule. 

Thd  character  of  Frederick  was  still  very  im- 
perfectly understood  either  by  his  subjects  or  by  his 
neighbors,  wlien  events  occurred  which  exhibited  it 
in  a  strong  light.  A  few  months  after  his  accession 
died  Charles  VI.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  last 
descendant  in  the  male  line  of  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria. 

CHiarles  left  no  son,  and  had  long  before  his  death 
relinquished  all  hopes  of  male  issue.  During  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  his  principal  object  had  been 


to  secure  to  his  descendants  in  the  female  line  the 
many  crowns  of  the  house  of  Uapsburg.  With  this 
view,  he  had  promulgated  a  new  law  of  succession 
widely  celebrated  throughout  Europe  under  the 
name  of  the  "Pragmatic  Sanction."  Bv  virtue  of 
this  decree,  his  daughter,  the  Archduchess  Maria 
Theresa,  wife  of  Francis  of  Lorraine,  succeeded  to 
the  dominions  of  her  ancestors. 

No  sovereign  has  ever  taken  possession  of  a  throne 
by  a  clearer  title.  All  the  politics  of  the  Austrian 
cabinet  had  during  twenty  years  been  directed  to 
one  single  end — ^the  settlement  of  the  succession. 
From  every  person  Whose  rights  could  be  considered 
as  injuriously  affected,  renunciations  in  the  most 
solemn  form  had  been  obtained.  The  new  law  had 
been  ratified  by  the  Estates  of  all  the  kingdoms  and 
principalities  which  made  up  the  great  Austrian 
monarchy.  -  England,  France,  Spain,  Russia,  Po- 
land, Prussia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  the  Germanic 
body,  had  bound  themselves  by  treaty  to  maintain 
the  *' Pragmatic  Sanction."  That  instrument  was 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  public  faith  of 
the  whole  civilized  world. 

Even  if  no  positive  stipulations  on  this  subject 
had  existed,  the  arrangement  was  one  which  no 
good  man  would  have  been  willing  to  disturb.  It 
was  a  peaceable  arrangement.  It  was  an  arrange 
ment  acceptable  to  the  great  population  whose  hap- 
piness was  chiefly  concerned.  It  was  an  arrangement 
which  made  no  change  in  the  distribution  of  power 
among  the  states  of  Christendom.  It  was  an  arranee- 
ment  which  could  be  set  aside  only  by  means  of  a 
general  war;  and,  if  it  were  set  aside,  the  effect 
would  be  that  the  equilibrium  of  Europe  would  be 
deranged,  that  the  loyal  and  patriotic  feelings  of 
millions  would  be  cruelly  outraged,  and  that  great 
provinces  which  had  been  united  for  centuries  would 
be  torn  from  each  other  by  main  force. 

The  sovereigns  of  Europe  were  therefore  bound 
by  every  obligation  which  Uioee  who  are  intrusted 
with  power  over  their  fellow-creatures  ouyht  to  hold 
most  sacred,  to  respect  and  defend  the  right  of  the 
Archduchess.  Her  situation  and  her  personal  quali- 
ties were  such  as  might  be  expected  to  move  the  mind 
of  any  generous  man  to  pity,  admiration,  and  chival- 
rous tenderness.  She  was  in  her  twenty-fourth 
year.  Her  form  was  majestic,  her  features  beauti- 
ful, her  countenance  sweet  and  animated,  her  voice 
musical,  her  deportment  gracious  and  dignified.  In 
all  domestic  relations  she  was  without  reproach.  She 
was  married  to  a  husband  whom  ^e  loved,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  giving  birth  to  a  child  when  death 
deprived  her  of  her  father.  The  loss  of  a  parent  and 
the  new  cares  of  the  empire  were  too  much  for  her 
in  the  delicate  state  of  her  health.  Her  spirits  were 
depressed  and  her  cheek  lost  its  bloom. 

Vet  it  seemed  that  she  had  little  cause  for  anxiety. 
It  seemed  that  justice,  humanity,  and  the  faith  of 
treaties  would  have  their  due  weight,  and  that  the 
settlement  so  solemnly  guaranteed  would  be  quietly 
carried  into  effect.  England.  Russia,  Poland,  and 
Holland  declared  in  form  their  intention  to  adhere 
to  their  engagements.  The  French  ministers  made 
a  verbal  declaration  to  the  same  effect.  But  from 
no  quarter  did  the  young  Queen  of  Hungary  receive 
stronger  assurances  of  friendship  and  support  than 
from  the  King  of  Prussia. 

Yet  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  <<Anti-Machiavel,'* 
had  alreadv  fully  determined  to  commit  the  great 
crime  of  violating  his  plighted  faith,  of  robbing  the 
ally  whom  he  was  bound  to  defend,  and  of  pnmg- 
ing  all  Europe  into  a  long,  bloody,  and  desolating 
war,  and  all  this  for  no  end  whatever  except  that  he 
might  extend  his  dominions  and  see  his  name  in  the 
gazettes.  He  determined  to  assemble  a  great  army 
with  speed  and  secresy  to  invade  Silesia  before 
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Maria  Theresa  should  be  apprised  of  his  design,  and 
to  add  that  rich  province  to  his  kingdom. 

We  will  not  condescend  to  refute  at  length  the  pleas 
.  .  .  [put  forth  by]  Doctor  Preuss.  Thev  amount 
to  this — that  the  house  of  Brandenburg  iiad  some 
ancient  pretensions  of  Silesia,  ami  had  In  tlie  pre- 
vious century  been  compelled,  by  hard  usage  on 
the  part  of  the  court  of  Vienna,  to  waive  those  pre- 
tensions. It  is  certain  that  whoever  might  originallv 
have  been  in  the  ri^ht  Prussia  liaB  submitted. 
Prince  after  prince  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg 
had  acquiesced  in  the  existing  aiTangement.  Nay, 
the  court  of  Berlin  had  recently  becnallied  with  that 
of  Vienna,  and  had  guaranteed  the  integrity  of  the 
Austrian  states.  Is  it  not  perfectly  clear  that  if 
antiquated  claims  are  to  be  set  up  against  recent 
treaties  and  long  possession,  the  world  can  never  be 
at  peace  for  a  day?  The  laws  of  all  nations  have 
wisely  established  a  time  of  limitation,  after  which 
titles,  however  illegitimate  in  their  origin,  cannot  be 
questioned.  It  is  felt  by  everybody  that  to  eject  a 
person  from  his  estate  on  tlie  ground  of  some  in- 
justice committed  in  the  time  of  the  Tudors.  would 
produce  all  the  evils  which  result  from  arbitrary 
confiscation,  and  w*ould  make  all  property  insecure. 
It  concerns  the  commonwealth-Hso  runs  the  legal 
maxim — ^that  there  be  an  end  to  litigation.  And 
surely  this  maxim  is  at  le:ist  equally  applicable  to  the 
great  commonweatth  of  states,  for  in  that  common- 
wealth litigation  means  the  devastation  of  provinces, 
the  suspension  of  trade  and  industry,  sieges  like 
those  of  Badnjoz  and  St.  Sebastian,  pitched  fields 
like  those  of  Eylau  and  Borodino.  Wc  hold  that  the 
transfer  of  Norway  from  Denmark  to  Sweden  was 
an  unjustifiable  proceeding;  but  would  the  King 
of  Denmark  be  therefore  justified  in  landing  without 
any  new  provocation  in  Norway,  and  commencing 
military  operations  there?  The  King  of  Holland 
thinks,  no  doubt,  that  he  was  unjustly  deprived  of 
the  Belgian  provinces.  Grant  that  it  were  so. 
Would  he,  therefore,  be  justified  in  marching  with 
an  army  on  Brussels?  The  case  against  Fred- 
erick was  still  stronger,  inasmuch  as  the  injustice  of 
which  he  complained  had  been  committed  more 
than  a  century  before.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten 
that  he  owed  the  highest  personal  obligirtions  to 
the  house  of  Austria.  It  may  be  doubt^eu  whether 
his  life  had  not  been  preserved  by  the  intercession  of 
the  prince  whose  daughter  he  was  about  to  plunder. 

To  do  the  king  iustice,  he  pretended  to  no  more 
virtue  than  he  had.  In  manifest^tes  he  mi^ht,  for 
form's  sake,  insert  some  idle  stories  about  his  anti- 
quated claim  on  Silesia;  but  in  his  conversatipns  and 
Memoirs  he  took  a  very  different  tone.  To  quote 
bis  own  words — "Ambition,  interest,  the  desire  of 
making  people  talk  about  me,  carried  the  day,  and  I 
decided  for  war." 

Having  resolved  on  his  course,  he  acted  with  abili- 
ty and  vigor.  It  was  impossible  wholly  to  conceal 
bis  preparations,  for  throughout  the  Prussian  terri- 
tories regiments,  guns,  and  baggage  were  in  motion. 
The  Austrian  envoy  at  Berlin  apprised  his  court  of 
these  facts,  and  expressed  a  suspicion  of  Frederick's 
designs;  but  tlie  ministers  of  Maria  Theresa  refused 
to  give  credit  to  so  black  an  imputation  on  a  young 
prince  who  was  known  chiefiy  by  his  high  profes- 
sl  ons  of  integrity  and  philanthropy.  *  *  We  will  not, " 
they  wrote,  ""we  cannot  believe  it." 

In  the  mean  time  the  Prussian  forces  had  been  as- 
sembled. Without  auy  declaration  of  war,  without 
any  <lemftnd  for  reparation,  in  the  very  act  of  pour- 
ing forth  compliments  and  assurances  of  goml.will, 
Frederick  commenced  hostilities.  Many  thousands 
of  his  troops  were  actually  in  Silesia*  before  the 
Queen  of  Hungary  knew  that  he  had  set  up  any 
claim  to  any  part  of  her  territories.    At  length  he 


I  sent  her  a  message  which  could  be  regarded  only  as 
an  ins^ult.  If  she  would  but  let  him  have  Sile&ioii  he 
wouKl,  he  said,  stand  by  her  against  any  power 
which  should  try  to  deprive  her  of  her  other  do- 
minions: as  if  he  was  not  already  bound  to  stand  l^ 
her,  or  as  if  his  new  promise  could  be  of  more  Twhse 
than  the  old  one! 

It  was  the  depth  of  winter.  Tlie  cold  was  sereR. 
and  the  roads  deep  in  mire.  But  the  PrasEiaBS 
passed  on.  Resistance  was  impossible.  The  Aib- 
trian  army  was  then  neither  numerous  nor  efficient 
The  small  portion  of  that  army  which  lay  in  Hileaa 
was  unprepared  for  hostilities.  Glogau  was  block- 
aded; Breslau  opened  its  gates;  Ohlau  was  evacuated 
A  few  scattered  garnsons  still  held  out;  but  the 
whole  open  country  was  subjugated ;  no  enemy  ven- 
tured to  encounter  the  king  in  the  field ;  and  before 
the  end  of  Januarv,  1741,  he  returned  to  receive  tfae 
congratulations  oi  his  subjects  at  Berlin. 

Had  the  Silesian  question  been  merely  a  qnesiicB 
between  Frederick  and  Maria  Theresa,  It  would  be 
impossible  to  acquit  the  Prussian  king  of  gross  per- 
fidy. But  when  we  consider  the  effects  which  hit 
policy  produced,  and  could  not  fail  to  produce,  on 
the  whole  community  of  civilized  nations,  wc  are 
compelled  to  pronounce  a  condemnation  still  more 
severe.  Till  ho  began  the  war  it  seemed  pofi^Ue, 
even  probable,  that  the  peace  of  the  world  would  be 
preserved.  The  plunder  of  the  great  Austrian  heri- 
tage was  indeed  a  strong  temptation;  and  in  move 
than  one  cabinet  ambitious  scliemes  were  already 
meditated.  But  the  treaties  by  which  the  '•  Prag- 
matic Sanction"  had  been  guaranteed  were  express 
and  recent.  To  throw  all  Europe  into  confusion 
for  a  purpose  clearly  unjust  was  no  light  nuttter 
Endand  was  true  to  her  engtigementa  The  voice 
of  Fleury  had  always  been  for  peace.  He  had  k 
conscience.  He  was  now  in  extreme  old  age,  and 
was  unwilling,  after  a  life  which,  when  his  situation 
was  considered,  must  be  pronounced  singularly  purr, 
to  carry  the  fresh  stain  of  a  great  crime  before  the 
tribunal  of  his  God.  Even  the  vain  and  unprineipkd 
Belle-Isle,  whose  whole  life  was  one  wild  day-dream 
of  conquest  and  spoliation,  felt  that  France*  bound 
as  she  was  bv  solemn  stipulations,  could  not  without 
disgrace  make  a  direct  attack  on  the  Austrian  do- 
minions. Charles,  Elector  of  Bavaria,  pretendei 
that  he  had  a  right  to  a  large  part  of  the  iuhcritanee 
which  the  "Pragmatic  Sanction"  ^ve  to  the  QucfB 
of  Hungry,  but  he  was  not  sufficiently  powerful  lo 
move  without  support.  It  might,  therefore,  noi  un- 
reasonably be  expected  that  after  a  short  period  of 
restlessness,  all  the  potentates  of  Christendom  would 
acquiesce  in  the  arrangements  made  by  the  late  em- 
peror. But  the  selfish  rapacity  of  the  King  of  Pras- 
sia  gave  the  signal  to  his  neighbors.  His  example 
quieted  their  sense  of  shame.  His  success  led  tlKin 
to  underrate  the  difficulty  of  dismembering  the 
Austrian  monarchy:  The  whole  world  sprung  to 
arms.  On  the  head  of  Frederick  is  all  the  b^ood 
which  was  shed  in  a  war  which  raged  durin?  many 
years  and  in  every  quarter  of  the  glol)e— the  iSlooA  of 
the  column  of  Fontenoy,  the  blood  of  the  braTt 
mountaineers  who  were  slauglitercd  at  C^IIodea. 
The  evils  produced  by  this  wickedness  were  felt  in 
lands  where  the  name  of  Prussia  was  unknown; 
and,  in  order  that  he  might  rob  a  neighbor  whom  ke 
had  promised  to  defend,  black  men  fought  on  tba 
coast  of  Coromandel,  and  red  men  scoped  each 
other  by  the  great  lakes  of  North  America. 

Silesia  had  been  occupied  without  a  battle;  but  the 
Austrian  troops  were  advancing  to  the  lelief  of  the 
fortresses  which  still  held  out.  In  the  spring  Fred- 
erick rejoined  his  army.  He  had  seen  Hftle  of  war, 
and  had  never  commanded  any  great  body  of  men 
in  the  field.     It  is  not,  therefore,  strange  that  his 
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first  military  operations  showed  little  of  that  skill 
which,  at  a  later  period,  was  the  admiraiion  of 
Europe.  What  connoisseurs, say  of  some  pictures 
painted  by  Raphael  in  his  vouth,  may  be  said  of  this 
campaign.  It  was  in  Freaerlck's  early  bad  manner. 
Fortunately  for  him,  the  generals  to  whom  he  was 
opposed  were  men  of  small  capacity.  The  discipline 
of  his  own  troops,  particularly  of  the  infantry,  was 
iineq[ualled  in  that  age;  ana  some  able  and  ex- 
perienced officers  were  at  hand  to  assist  him  with 
their  advice.  Of  these,  the  most  distinguished  was 
Field-Marshal  Schwerin  —  a  brave  adventurer  of 
Pomeranian  extniction,  who  had  served  half  the 
governments  in  Europe,  had  borne  the  commissions 
of  the  States-Cteneral  of  Holland  and  of  the  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg.  •  and  fought  under  Marlborough  at 
Blenheim,  and  had  been  with  Charles  the  Twelfth 
at  Bonder. 

Frederick's  first  battle  was  fought  at  Molwitz,  and 
never  did  the  career  of  a  great  commander  open  in  a 
more  inauspicious  manner.  His  army  was  victori- 
ous. Not  only,  however,  did  he  not  establish  his 
title  to  the  character  of  an  able  general,  but  he  was 
60  unfortunate  as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  he 
possessed  the  vulgar  courage  of  a  soldier.  The 
cavalry  which  he  commanded  in  person  was  put  to 
fljsht.  Unaccustomed  to  the  tumult  and  carnage  of 
a  field  of  battle,  he  lost  his  self-possession,  and  list- 
ened too  readily  to  those  who  urgea  him  to  save 
himself.  His  English  gray  carried  him  many  miles 
from  the  field,  while  Schwerin,  though  wounded  in 
two  places,  manfully  upheld  the  day.  The  skill  of 
the  old  Field-Marshal  and  the  steadiness  of  the  Prus- 
sian battalions  prevailed;  and  the  Austrian  army 
was  driven  from  the  field  with  the  loss  of  eight  thou- 
sand men. 

The  news  was  carried  late  at  night  to  a  mill  in 
which  the  kin^  had  taken  shelter.  It  gave  him  a 
bitter  pang.  lie  was  successful;  but  he  owed  his 
success  to  dispositions  which  others  had  made,  and 
to  the  valor  of  men  who  had  fought  while  lie  was 
flying.  So  unpromising  was  the  first  appearance  of 
the  greatest  warrior  of  that  age! 

The  battle  of  Molwitz  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
explosion  throughout  Europe,  fiavaria  took  up 
arms.  France,  not  yet  declaring  herself  a  principal 
in  the  war,  took  part  in  it  as  an  ally  of  Bavaria. 
The  two  great  statesmen  to  whom  mankind  had 
owed  many  years  of  tnmqullity  disappeared  about 
this  time  from  the  scene;  but  not  till  they  had  both 
been  guilty  of  the  weakness  of  sacrificing  their  sense 
of  justice  and  their  love  of  peace  in  the  vain  hope  of 
preserving  their  power.  Fleury,  sinking  under  age 
and  infirmity,  was  borne  down  by  the  impetuosity 
of  Belle- Isle.  Walpole  retired  from  the  service  of 
his  ungrateful  country  to  his  woods  and  paintings  at 
Houghton,  and  his  power  devolved  on  the  daring 
and  eccentric  Carteret.  As  were  the  ministers,  so 
were  the  nations.  Thirty  years  during  which 
Europe  had,  with  few  interruptions,  enjoyed  repose, 
had  prepared  the  public  mind  for  great  militarv 
efforts.  A  new  generation  had  grown  up,  which 
could  not  remember  the  siege  of  Turin  or  the 
slaughter  of  Malplaquet;  which  knew  war  by  noth- 
ing but  its  trophies;  and  which,  while  it  looked  with 
pnde  on  the  tapestries  at  Blenheim,  or  the  statue  in 
the  ''Place  of  Victories,"  little  thought  by  what 
privations,  by  what  waste  of  private  fortunes,  by 
how  manjr  bitter  tears,  conquests  must  be  purchased. 
For  a  time  fortune  seemed  adverse  to  the  Queen 
of  Hungary.  Frederick  invaded  Moravia.  The 
French  and  Bavarians  penetrated  into  Bohemia,  and 
were  theie  joined  by  the  Saxons.  Prague  was  taken. 
The  Elector  of  Bavaria  was  raised  by  the  sufiTrages 
of  his  colleagues  to  the  Imperial  throne — a  throne 
which  the  practice  of  centuries  had  almost  entitled 


the  house  of  Austria  to  regard  as  an  hereditary  pos- 
session. 

Yet  was  the  spirit  of  the  haughty  daughter  of  the 
Caesars  unbroken.  Hungary  was  siill  hers  by  an  un- 
questionable title;  and  although  her  ancestors  had 
found  Hungary  the  most  mutinous  of  all  their  king- 
doms, she  resolved  to  trust  herself  to  the  fidelity  of 
a  people,  rude  indeed,  turbulent,  and  impatient  of 
oppression,  but  brave,  generous,  and  simple-he&rted. 
In  the  midst  of  distress  and  peril  she  liad  given  birth 
to  a  son,  afterwards  the  Emperor  Joseph  the  Second. 
Scarcely  had  she  risen  from  her  couch,  when  she 
hastened  to  Pressburg.  There,  in  the  sight  of  an 
innumcrajble  multitude,  she  was  crowned  with  the 
crown  and  robed  with  the  robe  of  St.  Stephen.  No 
spectator  could  refrain  his  tears  when  the  beautiful 
young  mother,  still  weak  from  child-bearing,  rode, 
after  the  fashion  of  her  fathers,  up  the  Mount  of 
Defiance,  unsheathed  the  ancient  sword  of  state, 
shook  it  towards  north  and  south,  east  and  west 
and,  with  a  glow  on  her  pale  face,  challenged  the 
four  comers  of  the  world  to  dispute  her  rights  and 
those  of  her  boy.  At  the  first  sitting  of  the  Diet  she 
appeared  clad  in  deep  mourning  for  her  father,  and  in 
pathetic  and  dignified  words  implored  her  people  to 
support  her  just  cause.  Magnates  and  deputies 
sprang  up,  half  drew  their  sabers,  and  with  eager 
voices  vowed  to  stand  by  her  with  their  lives  and 
fortunes.  Till  then  her  firmness  had  never  once  for- 
saken her  before  the  public  eye,  but  at  that  shout 
she  sank  down  upon  her  throne,  and  wept  aloud. 
Still  more  touching  was  the  sight  when,  a  few  days 
later,  she  came  before  the  Estates  of  her  realm,  and 
held  up  before  them  the  little  Archduke  in  her  arms. 
Then  it  was  that  tlie  enthusiasm  of  Hungary  broke 
forth  into  that  war-cry  which  soon  resounded 
throughout  Europe,  **  Let  us  die  for  our  King,  Maria 
Theresa  1" 

In  the  mean  time,  Frederick  was  meditating  a 
change  of  policy.  He  had  no  wish  to  raise  France 
to  supreme  power  on  the  continent,  at  the  expense ' 
of  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  His  first  object  was  to 
rob  the  Queen  of  Hungary.  His  second  was  that,  if 
possible,  nobody  should  rob  her  but  himself.  He 
had  entered  into  engagements  with  the  powers 
leagued  a^inst  Austria;  but  these  engagements  were 
in  his  estimation  of  no  more  force  than  the  guar- 
anty formerly  given  to  the  "Pragmatic  Sanction." 
His  game  was  now  to  secure  his  share  of  the  plunder 
by  betraying  his  accomplices.  Maria  Theresa  was 
little  inclined  to  listen  to  any  such  compromise;  but 
the  English  government  represented  to  her  so  strongly 
the  nedfessitv  of  buying  off  so  formidable  an  enemy 
as  Frederick,  that  she  agreed  to  negotiate.  The  ne- 
gotiation would  not,  however,  have  ended  in  a  treaty 
had  not  the  arms  of  Frederick  been  crowned  with  a 
second  victory.  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  brother- 
in-law  to  Maria  Theresa,  a  bold  and  active,  though 
unfortunate  general,  cave  battle  to  the  Prussians  at 
Chotusitz,  and  was  defeated.  The  king  was  still 
only  a  learner  of  the  military  art.  He  acknowledged, 
at  a  later  period,  that  his  success  on  this  occasion  was 
to  be  attributed,  not  at  all  to  his  own  generalship,  but 
solely  to  the  valor  and  steadiness  of  his  troops.  He 
completely  effaced,  however,  by  his  courage  and 
energy,  the  stain  which  Molwitz  had  left  on  his  rep- 
utation. 

A  peace,  concluded  under  the  English  mediation, 
was  the  fruit  of  this  battle.  Maria  Theresa  ceded 
Silesia;  Frederick  abandoned  his  allies;  Saxony  fol- 
lowed his  example ;  and  the  queen  was  left  at  liberty 
to  turn  her  whole  force  against  France  and  Bavaria. 
She  was  everywhere  triumphant.  The  French  were 
compelled  to  evacuate  Bohemia,  and  with  difficulty 
effected  their  escape.  Tlie  whole  line  of  their  re- 
treat might  be  tracked  by  the  corpses  of  thousands 
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who  died  of  cold,  fatigue,  and  hunser.  Many  of  tliose 
who  renobed  their  country  carried  with  them  seeds 
of  death.  Bavaria  was  overrun  by  bands  of  ferocious 
warriors  fram  that  bloody  "delNitable  land"  which 
lies  on  the  frontier  between  Christendom  and  Islam. 
The  terrible  names  of  the  Pan  door,  theC^oat,  and  the 
Hussar  then  first  became  familiar  to  western  Europe. 
The  unfortunate  Charles  of  Bavaria,  vanquished  bv 
Austfia,  betrayed  by  Prussia,  driven  from  his  heredi- 
tary states,  and  neglected  by  his  allies,  was  hurried 
by  shame  and  remorse  to  an  untimely  end.  An 
iSoglish  army  appeared  in  the  heart  of  Qermaz\y,  and 
defeated  the  French  at  Detttngen.  The  Austrian 
captains  already  began  to  talk  of  completing  the 
work  of  Marlborough  and  Eugene,  and  of  compelling 
France  to  relinquish  Alsace  and  the  Three  Bishop- 
rics. 

The  court  of  Versailles,  in  this  peril,  looked  to 
Frederick  for  help.  He  had  been  guilty  of  two  great 
treasons,  perhaps  he  might  be  induced  to  commit  a 
third.  The  Duchess  of  Chateauroux  then  held  the 
chief  influence  over  the  feeble  Louis.  She  deter- 
mined to  send  an  agent  to  Berlin.and  Voltaire  was  se- 
lected for  the  mission.  He  eagerly  undertook  the  task ; 
for,  while  his  literary  fame  nllea  all  Europe,  he  was 
troubled  with  a  childish  craving  for  political  distinc- 
tion. He  was  vain,  and  not  without  reason,  of  his 
address,  and  of  his  insinuating  eloquence;  and  he 
flattered  himself  that  he  possessed  boundless  influ- 
ence over  the  King  of  Prussia.  The  truth  was  that 
he  knew,  as  yet,  only  one  corner  of  Frederick's 
character.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
petty  vanities  and  affectations  of  the  poetaster;  but 
was  not  aware  that  these  foibles  were  united  with  all 
the  talents  and  vices  which  lead  to  success  in  active 
life;  and  that  the  unlucky  versifier  who  bored  him 
with  reams  of  middling  Alexandrians,  was  the  most 
vigilant,  suspicious,  and  severe  of  politicians. 

Voltaire  was  received  with  every  mark  of  respect 
and  friendship,  was  lodged  in  the  palace,  and  had  a 
seat  daily  at  the  royal  table.  The  negotiation  was 
of  an  extraordinary  description.  Nothing  can  be 
conceived  more  whimsical  than  the  conferences  which 
took  place  between  the  first  literary  man  and  the 
tx2i  practical  man  of  the  age,  whom  a  strange  weak- 
ness liad  induced  to  exchange  their  parts.  The  great 
poet  would  talk  of  nothing  but  treaties  and  guaran- 
ties, and  the  great  king  of  nothing  but  metaphors 
and  rhymes.  On  one  occasion  Voltaire  put  into  his 
Majesty's  hand  ar  paper  on  the  state  of  Europe,  and 
received  it  back  with  verses  scrawled  on  the  margin. 
In  secret  they  both  laughed  at  each  other.  Voltaire 
did  not  spare  the  king's  poems;  and  the  king  uas  left 
on  record  his  opinion  of  Voltaire's  diplomacy.  '  *  He 
had  no  credentials,"  says  Frederick,  "and  the  whole 
mission  was  a  joke,  a  mere  farce." 

But  what  the  influence  of  Voltaire  could  not  effect, 
the  rapid  progress  of  the  Austrian  arms  effected.  If 
it  should  be  in  the  power  of  Maria  Theresa  and 
George  the  Second  to  dictate  terms  of  peace  to 
France,  what  chance  was  there  that  Prussia  would 
long  retain  Silesia?  Frederick's  conscience  told  him 
that  he  had  acted  perfidiously  and  inhumanly  to- 
wards the  Queen  of  Hungary.  That  her  resentment 
was  strong  she  had  given  ample  proof,  and  of  her 
respect  for  treaties  he  judged  by  his  own.  Guaran- 
ties, he  said,  were  mere  filigree,  pretty  to  look  at,  but 
too  brittle  to  bear  the  slightest  pressure.  He  thought 
it  his  safest  cour.«e  to  ally  himself  closely  to  France, 
and  again  to  attack  the  Empress  Queen.  Accord- 
ingly, In  the  autumn  of  1744,  without  notice,  with- 
out any  decent  pretext,  he  recommenced  hostilities, 
marched  through  the  electorate  of  Saxony  without 
troubling  himself  about  the  permission  of  the  Elec- 
tor, invaded  Bohemia,  took  jPrague,  and  even  tnen- 
aced  Vienna. 


It  was  now  that,  for  the  first  time,  he  ezperieDced 
the  inconstancy  of  fortune.  An  Austrian  annr 
under  Charles  of  Lorraine  threatened  his  commusi- 
cations  with  Silesia.  Saxony  was  all  in  arms  behind 
him.  He  found  it  necessary  to  save  himself  by  a  n^ 
treat.  He  afterwards  owned  that  hla  failure  was  tLe 
natural  effect  of  his  own  blunders.  No  eeneral,  be 
said,  had  ever  committed  greater  faults.  It  must  be 
added,  that  to  the  reverses  of  this  camjMiign  be  al- 
ways ascribed  his  subsequent  successes. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  difficulty  and  dtsgimce  that 
he  caught  the  4nt  clear  glimpse  of  the  principles  of 
the  military  art. 

The  memorable  year  of  1745  followed.  Tbe  war 
raged  by  sea  and  land  in  Italy,  in  Germany,  and  in 
Flanders;  and  even  England,  after  nuiny  years  of 
profound  internal  quiet,  saw,  for  the  last  time,  boaiile 
armies  set  in  battle  array  a^inst  each  other.  Tfais 
year  is  memorable  in  the  life  of  Frederick,  as  the 
date  at  which  his  novitiate  in  the  art  of  war  may  be 
said  to  have  terminated.  There  have  been  gresl 
captains  whose  precocious  and  self -taught  military 
skill  resembled  intuition.  Cond^  Olive,  and  Na- 
poleon are  examples.  But  Frederick  was  not  one  of 
these  brilliant  portents.  His  proficiency  in  military 
science  was  simply  the  proficiency  which  a  man  A 
vigorous  faculties  makes  in  any  science  to  which  he 
applies  his  mind  with  earnestness  and  industry.  It 
was  at  Hohenfreidberg  that  he  fiist  proved  hov 
much  he  had  profited  by  his  errors  and  by  their  con- 
seouences.  His  victory  on  that  day  was  chiefly  doe 
to  his  skillful  dispositions,  and  convinced  Europe  that 
the  prince  who,  a  few  years  before,  had  stood  aghast 
in  the  rout  of  Molwitz,  had  attained  in  the  mililaiy 
art  a  mastery  equaled  by  none  of  his  contemporaries, 
or  equaled  by  Saxe  alone.  The  victory  of  Hofaoi- 
freidberg  was  speedily  followed  by  that  of  8orr. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  arms  of  France  had  been 
victorious  in  the  Low  Countries.  ■  Frederick  had  no 
longer  reason  to  fear  that  Maria  Theresa  woald  be 
able  to  give  law  to  Europe,  and  he  began  to  meditate 
a  fourth  breach  of  his  engagements.  Tbe  court  of 
Versailles  was  alarmed  imd  mortified.  A  letter  of 
earnest  expostulation,  in  the  handwriting  of  Ixrais, 
was  sent  to  Berlin ;  but  in  vain.  In  the  antumn  of 
1745,  Frederick  made  peace  with  England,  and,  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  ^*ear,  with  Austria  also.  Tbe 
pretensions  of  Charles  of  Bavaria  could  present  no 
obstacle  to  an  accommodation.  That  unhappy  prince 
was  no  more;  and  Francis  of  Lorraine,  the  busband 
of  Maria  Theresa,  was  raised,  with  the  ^ocral  con- 
sent of  the  Germanic  body,  to  the  Imperial  ibmncL 

Prussia  was  again  at  peace;  but  the  European  wu 
lasted  till,  in  the  year  1748,  it  was  terminated  by  tlie 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Of  all  the  powers  tbaS 
had  taken  part  in  it,  the  only  ^ner  was  Frederick. 
Not  only  had  he  added  to  his  patrimony  the  fine 
province  of  Silesia;  he  had,  by  his  unprincipled  dex- 
terity, succeeded  so  well  in  alternately  depressing  tbe 
scale  of  Austria  and  that  of  France,  that  he  was  gen- 
erally regarded  as  holding  the  balance  of  Europe— « 
high  dignity  for  one  who  ranked  lowest  among  kingE^ 
and  whose  great-grandfather  had  been  no  more  than 
a  margrave.  By  the  public  the  King  of  Prussia  was 
considered  as  a  politician  destitute  alike  of  morality 
and  decency,  insatiably  rapacious,  and  sliameles^ 
false;  nor  was  the  public  much  in  the  wrong,  m 
was  at  the  same  time  allowed  to  be  a  man  of  parts— 
a  rising  ^neral,  a  shrewd  negotiator  and  aomiois- 
trator.  Those  qualities,  wherein  he  surpassed  aU 
mankind,  were  as  yet  unknown  to  others  or  to  him- 
self; for  they  were  qualities  which  shine  out  only  cm  a 
dark  ground.  His  career  had  hitherto,  with  little  in- 
temiption,  been  prosperous;  and  it  was  only  in  ad- 
versity, in  adversity  which  seemed  without  hope  or 
resource,  in  adversity  that  would  have  overwb^med 
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even  men  celebrated  for  strength  of  mind,  that  his 
real  greatness  could  be  shown. 

He  had  from  the  commencement  of  his  reign  ap- 
plied himself  to  public  business  after  a  fashion  un- 
known among  kings.  Louis  XIV.,  indeed,  bad 
been  his  own  prime  minister,  and  had  exercised  a 
general  superintendence  over  all  the  departments  of 
the  government;  but  this  was  not  sufficient  for  Fred- 
erick. He  was  not  content  with  being  his  own  prime 
minister— he  would  be  his  own  sole  minister.  Under 
him  there  was  no  room,  not  merely  for  a  Richelieu 
or  a  Masarin,  but  for  a  Colbert,  a  Louvois,  or  a 
Torcv.  A  love  of  labor  for  its  own  sake,  a  restless 
and  iQsatiabie  longing  to  dictate,  to  intermeddle,  to 
make  his  power  felt,  a  profound  scorn  and  distrust 
of  his  fellow-creatures,  indisposed  him  to  ask  coun- 
sel, to  confide  important  secrets,  to  delegate  ample 
powers.  The  highest  functionaries  under  his  govern^ 
ment  were  mere  clerks,  and  were  not  so  much  trusted 
by  him  as  valuable  clerks  are  often  trusted  by  the 
beads  of  departments.  He  was  his  own  treasurer, 
bis  own  commander- in-chief,  his  own  intendant  of 
public  works;  his  own  minister  for  trade  and  justice, 
for  home  affairs  and  foreign  affairs;  his  own  master 
of  the  horse,  steward  and  chamberlain.  Matters  of 
which  no  chief  of  an  office  in  any  other  government 
wonld  ever  hear,  were,  in  this  singular  monarchy, 
decided  bv  the  king  in  person.  If  a  traveler  wished 
for  a  good  place  to  see  a  review,  he  had  to  write  to 
Frederick,  and  receive  next  day,  from  a  royal  mes- 
senger, Frederick's  ansWer  signed  by  Frederick's  own 
hand.  This  was  an  extravagant,  a  morbid  activity. 
The  public  business  would  assuredly  have  been  bet- 
ter done  if  each  department  had  been  put  under  a 
man  of  talents  ana  integrity,  and  if  the  king  had 
contented  himself  with  a  general  control.  In  this 
manner  the  advantages  which  belong  to  unity  of 
design,  and  the  advantages  which  l)elong  to  the  divi- 
sion of  labor,  would  have  been  to  a  great  extent 
combined.  But  such  a  system  would  not  have  suited 
the  peculiar  temper  of  Frederick.  ^He  could  toler- 
ate no  will,  no  reason  in  the  state  save  his  own.  He 
wished  for  no  abler  assistance  than  that  of  penmen 
who  had  just  understanding  enough  to  translate,  to 
transcribe,  to  make  out  his  scrawls,  and  to  put  his 
concise  Yes  and  No  into  an  official  form.  Of  the 
higher  intellectual  faculties,  there  is  as  much  in  a 
copying  machine  or  a  lithographic  press  as  he  re- 
quired from  a  secretary  of  the  cabinet 

His  own  exertions  were  such  as  were  hardly  to  be 
expected  from  a  human  body  or  a  human  mind.  At 
Potsdam,  his  ordinary  residence,  he  rose  at  three  in 
summer  and  four  in  winter.  A  page  soon  appeared, 
with  a  laige  basketful  of  all  the  letters  which 
had  arrived  for  the  king  by  the  last  courier — dis- 
patches from  ambassadors,  reports  from  officers  of 
revenue,  plans  of  buildings,  proposals  for  draining 
marshes,  complaints  from  persons  wbo  thought 
themselves  aggrieved,  applications  from  persons  who 
wanted  titles,  military  commissions,  ana  civil  situa- 
tions. He  examined  the  seals  with  a  keen  eye:  for 
he  was  never  for  a  moment  free  from  the  suspicion 
that  some  fraud  mirht  be  practiced  on  him.  Then 
he  read  the  letters,  divided  them  into  several  pack- 
ets, and  signified  his  pleasure,  generally  by  a  mark, 
often  by  two  or  three  words,  now  and  then  by  some 
cutting  epigram.  By  eight  he  had  generally  finished 
this  part  of  his  task.  The  adjutant-general  was 
then  in  attendance,  and  received  instructions  for  the 
day  as  to  all  tbe  military  arrangements  of  the  king- 
dom. Then  the  king  went  to  review  his  guards, 
not  as  kings  ordinarily  review  their  guards,  but  with 
the  minute  attention  and  severitv  of  an  old  drill- 
sergeant.  In  the  mean  time  the  four  cabinet  secre- 
taries had  been  employed  in  answering  the  letters  on 
which  the  king  haa  that  morning  signified  his  will. 


These  unhappy  men  were  forced  to  work  all  the  year 
round  like  negro  slaves  in  the  time  of  the  sugar- 
crop.  They  never  had  a  holiday.  They  never  knew 
what  it  was  to  dine.  It  was  necessary  that,  before 
they  stirred,  they  should  finish  the  whole  of  their 
work.  The  king,  alwavs  on  his  guard  against 
treachery,  took  from  the  heap  a  handful  at  random, 
and  looked  into  them  tu  see  whether  his  instructions 
had  been  exactly  followed.  This  was  no  bad  secur- 
ity i^ainst  foul  play  on  the  part  of  the  secretaries; 
for  if  one  of  them  were  detected  in  a  trick,  he 
might  think  himself  fortunate  if  he  escaped  with 
five  years'  imprisonment  in  a  dungeon.  Frederick 
then  signed  the  replies,  and  all  were  sent  off  the 
same  evening. 

The  general  principles  on  which  this  strange 
government  was  conducted  deserve  attention.  The 
policy  of  Frederick  was  essentially  the  same  as  his 
lather's;  but  Frederick,  while  he  carried  that  policy 
to  lengths  to  which  his  father  never  thought  of  carry- 
ing it,  cleared  it  at  the  same  time  from  the  absurdi- 
ties with  which  his  father  had  encumbered  it.  The 
kind's  first  object  was  to  have  a  great,  efficient,  and 
well-trained  arm^^.  He  had  a  kingdom  which  in  ex- 
tent and  population  was  hardly  in  the  second  rank 
of  European  powers;  and  yet  he  aspired  to  a  place 
not  inferior  to  that  of  the  sovereigns  of  England, 
France,  and  Austria.  For  that  end  it  was  necessary 
that  Prussia  should  be  all  sting.  Louis  XV.,  witn 
five  times  as  many  subjects  as  Frederick,  and  more 
than  five  times  as  large  a  revenue,  had  not  a  more 
formidable  army.  The  proportion  which  the  sol- 
diers in  Prussia  bore  to  the  people  seems  hardly 
credible.  Of  the  males  in  the  vigor  of  life,  a  seventh 
part  were  probably  under  arms;  and  this  great  force 
had,  by  drilling,  by  reviewing,  and  by  the  unsparine 
use  of  cane  and  scourge,  been  taught  to  perform  aU 
evolutions  with  a  rapidity  and  a  precision  which 
would  have  astonished  Villars  or  Eugene.  The  ele- 
vated feelings  which  are  necessary  to  the  best  kindf 
of  army  were  then  wanting  to  the  Prussian  service. 
In  those  ranks  were  not  found  the  religious  and  po- 
litical enthusiasm  which  inspired  the  pikemen  of 
Cromwell — the  patriotic  ardor,  the  thirst  of  glory, 
the  devotion  to  a  great  leader,  which  inflamed  the 
Old  Guard  of  Napoleon.  But  in  all  the  mechanical 
parts  of  the  military  calling,  the  Prussians  were  as 
superior  to  the  English  and  t^rench  troops  of  that  day 
as  the  English  ana  French  troops  to  a  rustic  militia. 

Though  the  pay  of  the  Prussian  soldier  was  small, 
though  every  nx  dollar  of  extraordinary  charge  was 
scrutinized  bv  Frederick  with  a  vigilance  and  suspi- 
cion svch  as  Mr.  Joseph  Hume  never  brought  to  the  ^ 
examination  of  an  army-estimate,  the  expense  of 
such  an  establishment  was.  for  the  means  of  the 
country,  enormous.  In  order  that  it  might  not  be 
utterly  ruinous,  it  was  necessary  that  every  other  ex- 
pense should  be  cut  down  to  tbe  lowest  possible 
point.  Accordingly,  Frederick,  though  his  domin- 
ions bordered  on  the  sea,  had  no  navy.  He  neither 
had  nor  wished  to  have  colonies.  His  judges,  his 
fiscal  officers,  were  meanly  paid.  His  ministers  at 
foreign  courts  walked  on  foot,  or  drove  shabby  old 
carriages  till  the  axletrees  gave  way.  Even  to  his 
highest  diplomatic  agents,  who  resided  at  London 
and  Paris,  he  allowed  less  than  a  thousand  pounds 
sterling  a  year.  The  royal  household  was  managed 
with  a  frugality  unusual  in  the  establishments  of 
opulent  subjects — unexampled  in  an^  other  palace. 
The  king  loved  good  eating  and  drinking,  and  during 
great  part  of  his  life  took  pleasure  in  seeing  his 
table  surrounded  by  guests;  yet  the  whole  charge  of 
his  kitchen  was  brought  within  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  pounds  sterling  a  year.  He  examined  every 
extraordinary  item  with  a  care  which  might  be 
thought  to  suit  the  mistress  of  a  boarding-house  bet- 
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ter  than  a  great  prince.  When  more  than  four  riz 
dollars  were  asked  of  him  for  a  hundred  oysters,  he 
stormed  as  if  he  had  heard  that  one  of  his  generuls 
had  sold  a  fortress  to  the  Empress-Queen.  Nut  a 
bottle  of  champagne  was  uncorked  without  his  ex- 
press order.  Tlie  game  of  the  royal  parks  and 
foi-ests,  a  cerious  head  of  expenditure  in  most  king- 
doms, was  to  him  a  source  ol  profit.  The  whole  was 
farmed  out;  and  though  the  farmers  were  almost 
ruined  by  their  contract,  the  king  would  grant  them 
no  remission.  His  wardrobe  consisted  of  one  fine 
gala  dress,  which  lasted  him  all  his  life;  of  two  or 
three  old  coats  fit  for  Monmouth  street,  of  yeUow 
waistcoats  soiled  with  snuff,  and  of  huge  boots  em- 
browned by  time.  One  taste  alone  sometimes  al- 
lured him  beyond  the  limits  of  parsimony,  nay, 
even  beyond  the  limits  of  prudence — the  taste  for 
building.  In  all  other  things  his  economy  was  such 
as  we  might  call  by  a  harsher  name,  if  we  did  not 
reflect  that  his  funds  were  drawn  from  a  heavily 
taxed  people,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  him 
without  excessive  tvranny  to  keep  up  at  once  a 
formidable  army  and  a  splendid  court. 

Considered  as  an  administrator,  Frederick  had  un- 
doubtedly many  titles  to  praise.  Order  was  strictly 
maintained  throughout  his  dominions.  Property 
was  secure.  A  great  liberty  of  speaking  and  of 
writing  was  allowed.  Confident  in  the  irresistibie 
BtrengtliKlerived  from  a  great  army,  the  king  looked 
down  on  malcontents  and  libellers  with  a  wise  dis- 
dain, and  gave  little  encouragement  to  spies  and  in- 
formers. Wh^n  he  was  told  of  tlie  disaffection  of 
one  of  his  subjects,  he  merely  asked, "  How  many 
thousand  men  can  he  bring  into  the  field?"  He 
once  saw  a  crowd  staring  at  something  on  a  walL 
He  rode  up,  and  found  that  the  object  of  curiosity 
was  a  scurrilous  placard  against  himself.  The  pla- 
card had  been  posted  up  so  high  that  it  was  not  easy 
to  read  it.  Frederick  ordered  his  attendants  to  take 
it  down  and  put  it  lower.  ''  My  people  and  I,"  he 
said,  "have  come  to  an  agreement  which  satisfies  us 
both.  They  are  to  say  what  they  please,  and  I  am 
to  do  what  I  please."  No  person  would  have  dared 
to  publish  in  London  satires  on  George  II.  approach- 
ing to  the  atrocity  of  those  satires  on  Frederick 
which  the  booksellers  at  Berlin  sold  with  impunity. 
One  bookseller  sent  to  the  palace  a  copy  of  the  most 
stinging  lampoon  that  perhaps  was  ever  written  in 
the  world,  the  "Memoirs  of  Voltaire,"  published 
by  Beaumarchais,  and  asked  for  his  majesty's  orders. 
'*  Do  not  advertise  it  in  an  offensive  manner,"  said 
the  king;  '^  hut  sell  it  by  all  means.  I  hope  it  will 
pay  you  well."  Even  among  statesmen  accustomed 
to  the  license  of  a  free  press  such  steadfastness  of 
mind  as  this  is  not  very  common. 

It  is  due  also  to  the  memory  of  Frederick  to  say 
that  he  earnestly  labored  to  secure  to  his  people  the 
great  blessing  of  cheap  and  speedy  justice.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  rulers  who  abolished  the  cruel  and 
absurd  practice  of  torture.  No  sentence  of  death 
pronounced  by  the  ordinary  tribunals  was  executed 
without  his  sanction;  and  his  sanction,  except  in 
cases  of  murder,  was  rarely  given.  Towards  his 
troops  he  acted  in  a  very  different  manner.  Military 
offenses  were  punished  with  such  barbarous  scourg- 
ing that  to  be  shot  was  considered  ty  the  Prussian 
soldier  as  a  secondary  punishment.  Indeed,  the 
principle  which  pervaded  Frederick's  whole  policy 
was  this — that  the  more  severely  the  army  is  gov- 
erned, the  safer  it  is  to  treat  the*  rest  of  the  commu- 
nity with  lenity. 

Religious  persecution  was  unknown  under  his 
government — unless  some  foolish  and  unjust  restric- 
tions which  lay  upon  the  Jews  may  be  regarded  as 
forming  an  exception.  His  policy  with  respect  to 
the  Cattiolics  of  Silesia  presented  an  honorable  con- 


trast to  the  policy  which,  under  very  simihir  drciim. 
stances,  England  long  followed  with  respect  to  the 
Catholics  oi  Ireland.  Every  form  of  religioii  an<! 
irreligion  found  an  asylum  in  his  states.  The  scof- 
fer whom  the  Parliaments  of  France  had  sentenoedlo 
a  cruel  death  was  consoled  by  a  commissioii  in  the 
Prussian  service.  The  Jesuit  who  could  show  bis 
fiice  nowhere  else— who  in  Britain  was  still  subject 
to  penal  laws,  who  was  proscribed  by  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Naples,  who  had  been  given  up  even 
\3y  the  Vatican — found  safety  and  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence in  the -Prussian  dominions. 

Most  of  the  vices  of  Frederick's  administration 
resolve  themselves  into  one  vice — ^the  spirit  of  med- 
dling. The  indefatigable  activity  of  his  intellect, 
his  dictatorial  temper,  his  military  habits,  all  inclined 
him  to  this  great  fault.  He  drilled  his  people  as 
he  drilled  his  grenadiers.  Capital  and  indnstij 
were  diverted  from  their  natural  direction  \sj  a 
crowd  of  preposterous  regulations.  There  was  a 
monopoly  of  coffee,  a  monopoly  of  tobacco,  a  mon- 
opoly of  refined  sugar.  The  public  money,  of  which 
the  king  was  generally  so  sparing,  was  Uiyishly 
spent  in  plowing  bogs,  in  planting  mulberry-trees 
amidst  the  sand,  in  bringing  sheep  from  Spain  to 
improve  the  Baxon  wool,  in  bestowing  prizes  for 
fine  yarn,  in  building  manufactories  of  poroelaiB. 
manufactories  of  caipets,  manufactories  of  liard- 
ware,  man  uf  actories  of  lace.  Neither  the  experience 
of  other  rulers  nor  his  own  could  ever  teach  him 
that  something  more  than  ai/  edict  and  a  grant  of 
public  money  is  required  to  create  a  Lyons,  a  Bras- 
sels,  or  a  Birmingham. 

For  his  commercial  policy,  howeyer,  there  is  some 
excuse.  He  had  on  his  side  illustrious  examples  snd 
popular  prejudice.  Grievously  as  he  erred,  he  erred 
in  company  with  his  age.  In  other  departm«its  his 
meddling  was  altogether  without  apology.  He  in- 
terfered with  the  course  of  justice  as  well  as  with 
the  course  of  trade,  and  set  up  his  own  crude  no- 
tions of  equity  against  the  law  ss  expounded  by  the 
unanimous  voioe  of  the  gravest  magistrates.  It 
never  occurred  to  him  that  a  body  of  men  whose 
lives  were  passed  in  adjudicating  on  questions  of 
civil  right,  w^re  more  likely  to  form  correct  opinions 
on  such  questions  than  a  prince  whose  attention  was 
divided  between  a  thousand  objects,  and  who  had 
probably  never  read  a  law-book  through.  The  resist- 
ance opposed  to  him  by  the  tribunals  inflamed  him 
to  fury.  He  reviled  bis  ChanceUor.  He  kicked  the 
shins  of  his  Judges.  He  did  not,  it  is  true,  inlaid 
to  act  unjustly.  He  firmly  believed  that  he  was 
doing  right  and  defending  the  cause  of  the  poor 
against  the  wealthy.  Yet  this  well-meant  meddling 
probably  did  far  more  harm  than  all  the  exploeioos 
of  his  evil  passions  during  the  whole  of  his  long 
reign.  We  could  make  shift  to  live  under  a  deban- 
chee  or  a  tyrant,  but  to  be  ruled  by  a  busybody  is 
more  than  human  nature  can  bear. 

The  same  passion  fsr  directing  and  regulating  ap- 
peared in  every  part  of  the  king^s  policy.  £y«iy 
tad  of  a  certain  station  in  life  was  forced  to  go  to 
certain  schools  witliin  the  Prussian  dominions.  If  a 
young  Prussian  repaired,  though  but  for  a  few 
weeks,  to  Leaden  or  GOttingen  for  the  purpose  of 
study,  the  offense  was  punished  with  civil  disalMli- 
ties,  and  sometimes  with  confiscation  of  propeity. 
Nobody  was  to  travel  without  the  royal  pcrmisBioii. 
If  the  permission  were  granted,  the  pocket-money 
of  the  tourist  was  fixed  by  royal  ordinances  A 
merchant  might  take  with  him  two  hundr^  snd 
fifty  rix  dollars  in  gold,  a  noble  was  allowed  to  take 
four  hundred;  for  it  may  be  obaerved,  in  i»assiB^ 
that  Frederick  studiously  kept  up  the  old  distinctioa 
between  the  nobles  and  the  commnnity.  In  speco- 
lation  he  was  a  French  philosopher,  bat  in  action  a 
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€krman  prince*  He  talked  and  wrote  about  the  priv- 
iiegfcsof  blood  in  the  style  of  Si6yes;  but  in  prac- 
tice no  chapter  in  tlie  empire  looked  with  a  keener 
eye  to  genealogies  and  quurterings. 

Such  was  Frederick  the  ruler.  But  there  was  an- 
other Frederick,  the  Frederick  of  Rheinsberg,  the 
fiddler  and  flute-player,  the  poetaster  and  meta- 
physician. Amidst  the  cares  of  state  the  kiilg 
had  retained  his  passion  for  music,  for  reading,  for 
writing,  for  literary  society.  To  these  amusements 
he  devoted  all  the  time  he  could  snatch  from  the 
business  of  war  and  government;  and  perhaps  more 
light  is  thrown  on  his  character  by  what  passed  dur- 
ing his  hours  of  relaxation  than  by  bis  battles  or  his 
laws. 

It  was  the  just  boast  of  Schiller,  that  in  his  coun- 
try no  Augustus,  no  Lorenzo,  had  watched  over  the 
infancy  of  art.  The  rich  and  energetic  language  of 
Luther,  driven  by  the  Latin  fn>m  the  schools  of 

Edants,  and  by  the  French  from  the  palaces  of 
ngs,  had  taken  refuge  among  the  people.  Of  the 
g>wers  of  that  language  Freaerick  had  no  notion, 
e  generally  spoke  of  tt,  and  of  those  who  used  it, 
with  the  contempt  of  ignorance.  His  library  con- 
sisted of  French  books;  at  his  table  nothing  was 
heard  but  French  conversation. 

The  associates  of  his  hours  of  relaxation  were,  for 
the  most  part,  foreigners.  Britain  furnished  to  the 
royal  circle  two  distinguished  men,  born  in  the 
highest  rank,  and  driven  by  civil  dissensions  from 
the  land  to  which,  under  happier  circumstances, 
their  talents  and  virtues  might  have  been  a  source 
of  strength  and  glory.  Gkorge  Keith,  Earl  Mari- 
schal  of  BcotiaiLd,  luid  taken  arms  for  the  house  of 
Stuart  in  1715,  and  his  younger  brother  James,  then 
only  seventeen  years  old,  had  fought  gallantly  by 
bis  side.  When  all  was  lost  they  retired  to  the  con- 
tinent, roved  from  country  to  country,  served  under 
many  standards,  and  so  bore  themselves  as  to  win 
the  respect  and  good-will  of  many  who  hod  no  love 
for  the  Jacobite  cause.  Their  long  wanderings  ter- 
minated at  Potsdam ;  nor  had  Freaerick  any  associ- 
ates who  deserved  or  obtained  so  large  a  share  of  his 
esteem.  They  were  not  only  accomplished  men,  but 
nobles  and  warriors,  capable  of  serving  him  in  war 
and  diplomacy,  as  well  as  of  amusing  him  at  supper. 
Alone  of  all  his  companions,  they  appear  neyer  to 
have  had  reason  to  complain  of  his  demeanor  to- 
wards them.  Some  of  those  who  knew  the  palace 
best  pronounced  that  the  Lord  Mnrischal  was  the 
only  human  being  whom  Frederick  ever  really 
Ibved. 

Italy  sent  to  the  parties  at  Potsdam  the  ingenious 
and  amiable  Algarotti  and  Bastiani,  the  most  crafty, 
cautious,  and  servile  of  Abb^.  But  the  greater 
part  of  the  society  which  Frederick  had  assembled 
round  him  was  arawn  from  France.  Maupertuis 
had  acquired  some  celebrity  by  the  journey  which  he 
made  to  Lapland,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  by 
actual  measurement  the  shape  of  our  planet.  H^e 
was  placed  in  the  chair  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  a 
humble  imitation  of  the  renowned  Academy  of 
Paris.  Baculard  D*Arnaud,  a  young  poet,  who  was 
thought  to  have  given  promise  of  great  things,  had 
l)cen  induced  to  quit  the  country  and  to  reside  at 
the  Prussian  court.  The  Marquess  D'Argens  was 
among  the  king's  favorite  companions,  on  account, 
as  it  would  seem,  of  the  strong  opposition  between 
their  characters.  The  parts  of  D'Argens  were  good 
and  his  manners  those  of  a  finished  French  gentle- 
man; but  his  whole  soul  was  dissolved  in  sloth, 
timidity,  and  self-indulgence.  Ilis  was  one  of  that 
abject  class  of  minds  which  are  superstitious  with- 
out being  religious.  Hating^Christianity  with  a 
lancor  wi\ich  made  him  incapable  of  rational  in- 
quiry, unable  to  see  in  the  harmony  and  beauty  of 


the  uniyerse  the  traces  of  divine  power  and  wisdom, 
he  was  the  slave  of  dreams  and  omens — would  not 
sit  down  to  the  table  with  thirteen  in  company, 
turned  pale  if  the  salt  fell  towards  him,  begged  his 
guests  not  to  cross  their  knives  and  forks  on  their 
plates,  and  would  not  for  the  world  commence  a 
journey  on  Friday.  His  health  was  a  subject  of 
constant  anxiety  to  him.  Whenever  his  head  ached 
or  his  pulse  beat  quick,  his  dastardly  fears  and  ef- 
feminate precautions  were  the  jest  of  all  Berlin. 
All  this  suited  the  king's  purpose  admirably.  Ho 
wanted  somebody  by  whom  he  might  bo  amused, 
and  whom  he  might  despise.  When  he  wished  to 
pass  half  an  hour  in  easy,  polished  conversation, 
D'Argens  was  an  excellent  companion;  when  he 
wan t^  to  vent  his  spleen  and  contempt,  D'Argens 
was  an  excellent  butt.  With  tliese  associates  ^nd 
others  of  the  same  class,  Frederick  Ipved  to  spend 
the  time  which  he  could  steal  from  public  cares.  He 
wished  his  supper-parties  to  be  gay  and  easy;  and 
invited  his  guests  to  lay  aside  all  restraint,  and  t6 
forget  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  an(i 
sixty  thousand  soldiers,  and  was  absolute  master  of 
the  life  and  liberty  of  all  who  sat  at  meat  with  him. 
There  was  therefore  at  these  meetings  the  outward 
show  of  ease.  The  wit  and  learning  of  the  com- 
pany were  ostentatiously  displayed.  The  discus- 
sions on  history  and  literature  were  often  hij^Iily 
interesting.  But  the  absurdity  of  all  the  religions 
known  among  men  was  the  chief  topic  of  conversa- 
tion; and  the  audacity  with  which  doctHnes  and 
names  venerated  throughout  Christendom  were 
treated  on  these  occasions,  startled  even  persons  ac- 
customed to  the  society  of  French  and  English  free- 
thinkers. But  real  liberty  or  real  affection  was  iu 
this  brilliant  society  not  to  be  found.  Absolute 
kings  seldom  have  friends:  and  Frederick's  faults 
were  such  as,  even  where  perfect  equality  exists, 
make  friendship  exceedingly  precarious.  He  had, 
indeed,  many  qualities  which  on  the  first  acquaint- 
ance were  captivating.  His  conversation  was  lively, 
his  manners  to  those  whom  he  desired  to  please  were 
eveif  caressing.  No  man  could  flatter  with  more 
delicacy.  No  man  succeeded  more  completely  in 
inspiring  those  who  approached  him  with  yaguc 
hopes  of  some  gretit  advantage  from  his  kindness. 
But  under  this  fair  exterior  he  was  a  tynint — sus- 
picious, disdainful,  and  maleyolent.  He  had  one 
taste  which  may  be  pardoned  in  a  boy,  but  which, 
when  habitually  and  deliberately  indulged  in  a  man 
of  mature  age  and  strong  understanding,  is  almost 
invariably  the  sign  of  a  bad  heart — ^a  taste  for  severe 
practical  jokes.  If  a  friend  of  the  king  was  fond 
of  dress,  oil  was  flung  over  his  richest  suit.  If  he 
was  fond  of  money,  some  prank  was  invented  to 
make  him  disburse  more  than  he  could  spare.  If  he 
was  hypochondriacal,  he  was  made  to  believe  he 
had  the  dropsy.  If  he  particularly  set  his  heart 
on  visiting  a  place,  a  letter  was  forged  to  frighten 
him  from  going  thither.  The<^  thmgs,  it  mavbe 
said,  are  triSes.  They  are  so;  but  they  are  in<fica- 
tions  not  to  be  mistaken  of  a  nature  to  which  the 
sight  of  human  suffering  and  human  degradation  is 
an  agreeable  excitement. 

Frederick  had  a  keen  eye  for  the  foibles  of  others, 
and  loved  to  communicate  his  discoveries.  He  had 
some  talent  for  sarcasm,  and  considerable  skill  in 
detecting  the  sore  places  where  sarcasm  would  be 
most  actually  felt.  His  yanity,  as  well  as  his  malig- 
nity, found  gratification  iu  the  vexation  and  confu- 
fiion  of  those  who  smarted  under  his  caustic  jests. 
Yet  in  truth  his  success  on  these  occasions  belonged 
quite  as  much  to  the  king  as  to  the  wit.  We  read 
that  Commodus  descended,  sword  in  hand,  into  the 
arena  agninst  a  wretched  gladiator,  armed  only  with 
a  foil  of  lead,  and,  after  shedding  the  blood  of  the 
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helpless  victim,  struck  'medals  to  commemorate  the 
inglorious  victory.  The  triumphs  of  Fr)ederick  in 
tlie  war  of  repartee  were  much  of  the  same  kind. 
How  to  deal  with  him  was  the  most  puzzling  of 
questions.  To  appear  constrained  in  his  presence 
was  to  disobev  his  commands  and  to  spoil  his 
amusement,  i  et  if  his  associates  were  enticed  by 
his  ffraciousness  to  indulge  in  the  familiarity  of  a 
cordial  intimacy,  he  was  certain  to  make  them  re- 
pent of  their  presumption  by  9ome  cruel  humilia- 
tion. To  resent  his  anroots  was  perilous:  yet  not  to 
resent  them  was  to  deserve  and  to  invite  them.  In 
his  view,  tliose  who  mutinied  were  insolent  and  un- 
grateful; those  wlio  submilted  were  ours  made  to 
receive  bones  and  kickings  with  the  same  fawning 
putieuce.  It  is,  indeed,  diliicult  to  conceive  how 
nnyihitig  short  of  the  rage  of  hunger  should  have 
iiHluccd  men  to  bear  the  misery  of  being  the  asso- 
ciates of  the  Great  King.  It  was  no  lucrative  post. 
11 13  Majesty  was  as  severe  and  economical  in  his 
iriendships  as  in  the  other  char^  of  his  establish, 
ment,  and  as  unhkelv  to  ^ve  a  rix  dollar  too  much 
for  his  guests  as  for  his  dmners.  The  sum  which  he 
allowed  to  a  poet  or  a  philosopher  was  the  very 
smallest  sum  for  which  such  poet  or  phUosopber 
could  be  induced  to  sell  himself  into  slavery;  and 
the  bondsman  might  think  himself  fortunate  if 
what  had  been  so  gruds^iugly  given  was  not,  after 
years  of  suffering,  rudely  and  arbitrarily  with- 
drawn. 

Potsdam  was,  in  tnith,  what  it  was  called  by 
one  of  its  most  illustrious  inmates,  the  Palace  of 
Alcina.  At  the  first  glance  it  seemed  to  be  a  de- 
lightful spot,  where  every  intellectual  and  phvsical 
enjoyment  awaited  the  happy  adventurer.  Every 
new-comer  was  received  with  eager  hospitality,  in- 
toxicated with  flattery,  encouraged  to  expect  pros- 
perity and  greatness.  It  was  in  vain  that  a  long 
succession  of  favorites  who  had  entered  that  abode 
with  delight  and  hope,  and  who,  after  a  short  term 
of  delusive  happiness,  had  been  doomed  to  expiate 
their  folly  by  years  of  wretchedness  and  degrada- 
tion, raised  their  voices  to  warn  the  aspirant  who  ap- 
proachcd  the  channed  threshold.  Bome  had  wisdom 
enough  to  discover  the  truth  early  and  spirit  enough 
to  fly  without  looking  back ;  others  lingered  on  to  a 
cheerless  and  unhonored  old  age.  We  nave  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  the  poorest  author  of  that  time 
In  London,  sleeping  on  a  bulk,  dining  in  a  cellar, 
with  a  cravat  of  paper,  and  a  skewer  for  a  shirt-pin, 
was  a  happier  man  than  any  of  the  literary  inmates 
of  Frederick's  court. 

But  of  all  who  entered  the  enchanted  garden  in 
the  inebriation  of  delight,  and  quitted  it  in  agonies 
of  rage  and  shame,  the  most  remarkable  was  Vol- 
taire. Many  circumstances  had  made  him  desirous 
of  finding  a  home  at  a  distance  from  his  country. 
His  fame  had  raised  him  up  enemies.  His  sensibil- 
iity  gave  them  a  formidable  advantage  over  him. 
They  were,  indeed,  contemptible  assailants.  Of  all 
that  they  wrote  against  him,  nothing  has  survived 
except  what  lie  has  himself  preserved.  But  the  con- 
stitution of  his  mind  resembled  the  constitution  of 
those  l)odies  in  which  the  slightest  scratch  of  a 
bramble  or  the  bite  of  a  gnat  never  falls  to  fester. 
Though  his  reputation  was  rather  raised  than  low 
ered  by  the  abuse  of  such  writers  as  Fr§ron  and 
Deafontaines — though  the  vengeance  which  be  took 
on  Freron  and  Desfontaines  was  such  that  scourg- 
ing, branding,  pillorying,  would  have  been  a  trifle 
to  it — there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  gave  him 
far  more  pain  than  he  ever  gave  them.  Tho\igh  he 
enjoyed  during  his  own  lifetime  the  reputation  of  a 
'Classic — though  he  was  extolled  by  his  contempora- 
ries above  all  poets,  philosophers,  and  historians — 
^ough  his  works  were  read  with  much  delight  and 


admiration  at  Moscow  and  Westminster,  at  Floi«y^ 
and  Stockholm,  as  at  Pkris  itself,  he  was  yet  tor- 
mented by  that  restless  jealousy  which  should  seem 
to  belopg  only  to  minds  burning  with  the  desire  of 
fame,  and  yet  conscious  of  impotence.  To  men  of 
letters  who  could  by  no  possibility  be  his  rivals,  be 
was,  if  they  behaved  well  to  him,  not  merely  just, 
not  merely  courteous,  but  often  a  hearty  frieod  azid 
a  munificent  benefactor.  But  to  every  wriier  who 
rose  to  a  celebrity  approaching  his  own,  he  becaiftc 
either  a  disguised  or  an  avowed  enemy.  He  slyly 
depreciated  Montesquieu  and  Buffon.  He  publicly 
and  with  violent  outrage  made  war  on  Jean  Jacques. 
Kor  had  he  the  art  of  hiding  his  feelings  under  the 
semblance  of  good-humor  or  of  contempt.  With 
all  his  great  talents  and  all  his  long  experience  of  the 
world,  he  had  no  more  self-command  than  a  petted 
child  or  an  hysterical  woman.  Whenever  be  was 
monifled  he  exhausted  the  whole  rhetoric  of  anger 
and  sorrow  to  express  his  mortification.  His  tor- 
rents of  bitter  words — his  stamping  and  cnrsing— 
his  grimaces  and  his  tears  of  rage — W3re  a  rich  feast 
to  those  abject  natures  whose  delight  is  in  the  ago> 
nies  of  powerful  spirits  and  in  the  abasement  of  im- 
mortal names.  Tliese  creatures  had  now  found  out 
a  way  of  galling  him  to  the  very  quick.  In  one 
walk,  at  least,  it  had  been  admitted  by  envy  itself 
that  he  was  without  a  living  competitor,  ^nce 
Racine  had  been  laid  among  the  great  men  whose 
dust  made  the  holy  precinct  of  Port  Royal  holier, 
no  tragic  poet  had  appeared  who  could  contest  the 
palm  with  the  author  of  Zatre^  of  Alsire,  and  of 
Merope.  At  length  a  rival  was  announced.  Old 
Crebillon,who  many  years  before  had  obtained  some 
theatrical  success,  and  who  had  long  been  foi^gotten. 
came  forth  from  his  garret  in  one  of  the  mean^l 
lanes  near  the  Rue  St.  Antoine,  and  was  welcomed 
by  the  ac^'lnroations  of  envious  men  of  letters  and 
of  a  capricious  populace.  A  thing  called  CaHHne^ 
which  he  had  written  in  his  retirement,  was  acted 
with  boundless  applause.  Of  this  execrable  piece  it 
is  sufiScient  to  say  that  the  plot  turns  on  a  love  aifan', 
carried  on  in  all  the  forms  of  Scudeiy,  between  Cat- 
iline, whose  confidant  is  the  Prstof  Lentulus.  and 
Tullia,  the  daughter  of  Cicero.  The  theater  re- 
sounded with  acclamations.  The  king  pensioned 
the  successful  poet;  and  the  coffee-houses  pro- 
nounced that  Voltaire  was  a  clever  man,  but  that  the 
real  tragic  inspiration,  the  celestial  fire  which  glowed 
in  Comeille  and  Racine,  was  to  be  found  in  Crebil- 
lon  alone. 

The  blow  went  to  Voltaire's  heart.  Had  his  wis- 
dom and  fortitude  been  in  proportion  to  the  fertility 
of  his  intellect,  and  to  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  li^ 
would  have  seen  that  it  was  out  of  the  power  of  all 
the  puffers  and  detiuctors  in  Europe  to  put  CatUine 
above  Zaire;  but  he  had  none  of  the  magnanimous 
patience  with  which  Milton  and  Bentley  left  their 
claims  to  the  unerring  judgment  of  time.  He  eagerlv 
engaged  in  an  undignified  competition  with  Orebif- 
lon,  and  produced  a  scries  of  plays  on  the  same  sub- 
jects which  his  rival  had  treated.  These  pieces  were 
coolly  received.  Angry  with  the  court,  angry  with 
the  capital,  Voltaire  began  to  find  pleasure  in  tlie 
prospect  of  exile.  His  attachment  for  Madame  de 
Chfttelet  long  prevented  him  from  executing  his  par- 
pose.  Her  death  set  him  at  liberty,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  take  refuge  at  Berlin. 

To  Berlin  he  was  invited  by  a  series  of  letteri, 
couched  in  terms  of  the  most  enthusiastic  friendship 
and  admiration.  For  once  the  rigid  parsimony  of 
Frederick  seemed  to  have  relaxed.  Orders,  honor- 
able ofiices,  a  liberal  pension,  a  well -served  table. 
stately  apartments  under  a  royal  roof,  were  offered 
in  return  for  the  pleasure  and  honor  which  were  ex. 
pccted  from  the  society  of  the  first  wit  of  the  age 
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A  thousand  lonis  were  remitted  for  the  charges  of 
the  journey.  No  ambassador  setting  out  from  JSerlin 
for  a  court  of  the  first  rank  hud  ever  been  more 
amply  supplied.  But  Voltaire  was  not  satisfied.  At 
a  later  period,  when  he  possessed  an  ample  fortune, 
he  was  one  of  the  most  liberal  of  men;  but  till  his 
means  had  become  equal  to  his  wishes,  his  jp^ediness 
for  lucre  was  unrestmined  either  by  justice  or  by 
sliame.  He  had  the  effrontery  to  ask  for  a  thousand 
louis  more,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  bring  his  niece, 
Madame  Denis,  the  ugliest  of  coquettes,  in  his  com- 
pany. The  indelicate  rapacity  of  the  poet  produced 
Its  natural  effect  on  the  severe  and  frugal  kiog.  The 
answer  was  a  dry  refusal.  "I  did  not,"  said  His 
Majesty,  "solicit  the  honor  of  the  lady's  society." 
On  this  Voltaire  went  off  into  a  paroxysm  of  childish 
rage.  "Was  there  ever  such  avarice?  He  has  a 
hundred  of  tubs  full  of  dollars  in  his  vaults,  and 
haggles  with  me  about  a  poor  thousand  louis."  It 
seemed  that  the  negotiation  would  be  broken  off; 
but  Frederick,  with  great  dexterity,  affected  indiffer- 
ence, and  seemed  inclined  to  transfer  his  idolatry  to 
Baculard  d'Arnaud.  His  Majesty  even  wrote  some 
bad  verses,  of  which  the  sense  was,  that  Voltaire 
was  a  setting  sun,  and  that  Arnaud  was  rising. 
Qood-naturod  friends  soon  carried  the  lines  to  Vol- 
taire. He  was  in  his  bed.  He  jumped  out  in  his 
shirt,  danced  about  the  room  with  rage,  and  sent  for 
his  passport  and  his  post-horses.  It  was  not  difficult 
to  foresee  the  end  of  a  connection  which  had  such  a 
bennnin^. 

It  was  in  the  year  1760  that  Voltaire  left  the  great 
capital,  which  he  was  not  to  see  again  till,  after  the 
lapse  of  nearly  thirty  years,  he  returned,  bowed 
down  by  extreme  old  age,  to  die  in  the  midst  of  a 
splendid  and  ghastly  triumph.  His  reception  in 
Prussia  was  such  as  might  well  have  elated  a  less 
vain  and  excitable  mind.  He  wrote  to  his  friends  at 
Paris  that  the  kindness  and  the  attention  with  which 
be  had  been  welcomed  surpassed  description — that 
the  king  was  the  most  amiable  of  men — that  Potsdam 
was  the  Paradise  of  philosophers.  He  was  created 
chamberlain,  and  received,  together  with  his  gold 
key,  the  cross  of  an  order  and  a  patent  insuring  to 
him  a  pension  of  eight  hundred  pounds  sterling  a 
year  for  life.  A  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  a  year 
were  promised  to  his  niece  if  she  survived  him.  The 
royal  cooks  and  coachmen  were  put  at  his  disposal. 
He  was  lodged  in  the  same  apartments  in  which 
Baxe  had  lived  when,  at  the  height  of  power  and 
glory,  he  visited  Prussia.  Frederick,  indeed,  stooped 
for  a  time  even  to  use  the  language  of  adulation.  He 
pressed  to  his  lips  the  meager  hand  of  the  little  grin- 
ning skeleton,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  dispenser  of 
immortal  renown.  He  would  add,  he  said,  to  the 
titles  which  he  owed  to  his  ancestors  and  his  sword, 
another  title  derived  from  his  last  and  proudest  ac- 
quisition. His  style  should  run  thus:  Frederick, 
King  of  Prussia,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  Sover- 
eign Duke  of  Silesia,  Possessor  of  Voltaire.  But 
even  amidst  the  delights  of  the  honeymoon,  Vol- 
taire's sensitive  vanity  began  to  take  alarm.  A  few 
days  after  his  arrival  he  could  not  help  telling  his 
niece  that  the  amiable  king  had  a  trick  of  giving  a 
sly  scratch  with  one  hand  while  patting  and  stroking 
with  the  other.  Soon  came  hints  not  the  less  alarni- 
ing  because  mysterious.  "The  supper  parties  are 
delicious.  The  king  is  the  life  of  the  company. 
But— I  have  operas  and  comedies,  reviews  and  con- 
certs, my  studies  and  books.  But — but — Berlin  is 
doe,  the  princess  charming,  the  maids  of  honor 
bandsome.     But " 

This  eccentric  friendship  was  fast  coolinsr.  Never 
had  there  met  two  persons  so  exquisitely  fitted  to 
plague  each  other.  Each  of  them  had  exactly  the 
fault  of  which  the  other  was  most  impatient;  and 


I  they  were,  in  different  ways,  the  most  impatient  of 
mankind.  Frederick  was  frugal,  almost  niggardly. 
When  he  had  secured  his  plaything  he  began  to  think 
that  he  had  bought  it  too  dear.  Voltaire,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  greedy,  even  to  the  extent  of  impu- 
dence and  knavery:  and  conceived  that  the  favorite 
of  a  monarch  who  had  barrels  full  of  gold  and  silver 
laid  up  in  cellars  ought  to  make  a  fortune  which  a 
receiver-general  might  envy.  They  soon  discovered 
each  other's  feelings.  Both  were  angry,  and  a  war 
began,  in  which  Frederick  stooped  to  the  part  of 
Harpagon,  and  Voltaire  to  that  of  Scapin.  It  is 
humiliating  to  relate  that  the  great  warrior  and 
statesman  gave  orders  that  liis  guest's  allowance  of 
sugar  and  chocolate  should  be  curtailed.  It  is,  if 
possible,  a  still  more  humiliating  fact  that  Voltaire 
Indemnified  himself  by  pocketing  the  wax  candles 
in  the  royal  antechamber.  Disputes  about  money,  * 
however,  were  not  the  most  serious  disputes  of  these 
extraordinary  associates.  The  sarcasm  soon  called 
the  sensitive  temper  of  the  poet.  D'Amaud  and 
D'Argens,  Guichard  and  La  Metric,  might,  for  the 
sake  of  a  morsel  of  bread,  be  willing  to  bear  the  in- 
solence of  a  master;  but  Voltaire  was  of  another 
order.  He  knew  that  he  was  a  potentate  as  well  as 
Frederick;  that  his  European  reputation,  and  his 
incomparable  power  of  covering  whatever  he  hated 
with  ridicule,  made  him  an  object  of  dread  even  to 
the  leaders  of  armies  and  the  rulers  of  nations.  In 
truth,  of  all  the  intellectual  weapons  whicJi  have 
ever  been  wielded  by  man,  the  most  terrible  was  the 
mockery  of  Voltaire.  Bigots  and  tyrants,  who  had  . 
never  been  moved  by  the  wailing  and  cursing  of 
millions,  turned  pale  at  his  name.  Principles  unaa- 
sailable  by  reason — ^principles  which  had  withstood 
the  fiercest  attacks  of  power,  the  most  valuable 
truths,  the  most  generous  sentiments,  the  noblest  and 
most  graceful  images,  the  purest  reputations,  the 
most  august  institutions — began  to  look  mean  and 
loathsome  as  soon  as  that  withering  smile  was 
turned  upon  them.  To  every  opponent,  however 
strong  in  his  cause  and  his  talents,  in  his  station  and 
his  character,  who  ventured  to  encounter  the  great 
scoffer,  might  be  addressed  the  caution  which  was 
given  of  old  to  the  Archangel : — 

**  I  forewarn  thee,  shim 
His  deadly  arrow ;  neither  ▼ainlv  hope 
To  be  invulaerable  in  those  bright  arms, 
Thouffh  tempered  heavenly;  for  that  fatal  dint, 
Save  Him  who  reigns  above,  none  can  resist." 

We  cannot  pause  to  recount  how  often  that  rare 
talent  was  exercised  against  rivals  worthy  of  esteem 
— how  often  it  was  us^  to  crush  and  torture  enemies  ' 
worthy  only  of  silent  disdain — how  often  it  was  per- 
verted to  the  more  noxious  purpose  of  destroying 
the  last  solace  of  earthly  misery  and  the  last  restraint 
on  earthly  power.  Neither  can  we  pause  to  tell  how 
often  it  was  used  to  vindicate  justice,  humanity,  and 
toleration— the  principles  of  sound  philosophy,  the 
principles  of  free  government  This  is  not  the  place 
for  a  full  character  of  Voltaire. 

Causes  of  quarrel  multiplied  fast.  Voltaire,  who. 
partly  from  love  of  money  and  partly  from  love  of 
excitement,  was  always  fond  of  stockjobbing,  be- 
came implicated  in  transactions  of  at  least  a  dubious 
character.  The  king  was  delighted  at  having  sucli 
an  opportunity  to  humble  his  gneat ;  and  bitter  re 
proaches  and  complaints  were  exchanged.  Voltairt^ 
too,  was  soon  at  war  with  the  other  men  of  letters 
who  surrounded  the4iing;  and  this  irritated  Freder- 
ick, who,  however,  had  himself  chiefly  to  blame; 
for,  from  that  love  of  tormenting  which  was  in  him 
a  ruling  passion,  he  perpetually  lavished  extravagant 
praises  on  small  men  and  bad  books,  merely  in  order 
that  he  might  enjoy  the  mortification  and  rage  whicli 
on  such  occasions  Voltaire  took  no  pains  to  conceal. 
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His  Majesty,  however,  soon  liad  reason  to  regret  the  | 
pains  which  he  had  taken  to  kindle  jealousy  among 
the  members  of  his  household.  The  whole  p}ilace 
was  in  a  ferment  with  literary  intrigues  and  cubuls. 
It  was  to  no  purpose  ihat  tiie  iniperiul  voice,  which 
kept  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  soldiers  in  order, 
was  raised  to  quiet  ibii  conieuiion  of  the  exasperated 
wits.  It  was  far  easier  to  stir  up  such  a  storm  than 
to  lull  it.  Nor  was  Frederick,  in  his  capacity  of 
wit,  by  any  means  without  his  own  share  of  vexa- 
tions. Ue  had  sent  a  large  quantity  of  verses  to  Vol- 
taire, and  requested  that  lUey  might  be  returned 
with  remarks  and  correction.  "See.'*  exclaimed 
Voltaire,  "  what  a  quantity  of  his  dirty  linen  the 
king  has  sent  me  to  wash  I  Talebearers  were  not 
wanting  to  carry  the  sarcasm  to  the  royal  ear,  and 
Fraderick  was  as  much  incensed  as  a  Grub  Street 
writer  who  had  found  his  name  in  the  "Dunciad." 

This  could  not  last.  A  circumstance  which,  when 
the  mutual  regard  of  the  friends  was  in  its  first  glow, 
would  merely  have  been  matter  for  laughter,  pro- 
duced a  violent  explosion.  Maupertuis  enjoyed  as 
much  of  Frederick's  good- will  as  any  man  of  letters. 
He  was  President  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  and 
stood  second  to  Voltaire,  though  at  an  immense  dis- 
tance, in  the  literary  society  which  had  been  assem- 
bled at  the  Prussian  court.  Frederick  had,  by  play- 
ing for  his  own  amusement  on  the  feelings  of  the 
two  jealous  and  vainglorious  Frenchmen,  succeeded 
in  producing  a  bitter  enmity  between  them.  Vol- 
taire resolved  to  set  his  mark — ^a  mark  never  to  be 
effaced-— on  the  forehead  of  Maupertuis;  and  wrote 
the  exquisitely  ludicrous  diatribe  of  Doctor  Akakia, 
He  showed  this  little  piece  to  Frederick,  who  had 
too  much  taste  and  too  much  malice  not  to  relish 
such  delicious  pleasantry.  In  truth,  even  at  this 
time  of  day,  it  is  not  easy  for  any  person  who  has 
the  least  perception  of  the  ridiculous  to  read  the 

iokes  on  the  Latin  city,  the  Patagonians,  and  the 
tole  to  the  center  of  the  earth,  without  laughing  till 
he  cries.  But  though  Frederick  was  diverted  by 
this  charming  pasquinade,  he  was  unwilling  that  it 
should  get  abroaa.  His  self-love  was  interested. 
He  had  selected  Maupertuis  to  fill  the  Chair  of  his 
Academy.  If  all  Europe  were  taught  to  laueh  at 
Maupertuis,  would  not  the  reputation  of  the  Acad- 
emy, would  not  even  the  dignity  of  its  loyal  patron 
be  in  some  degree  compromised?  The  kiug.  there- 
fore, begged  Voltaire  to  suppress  his  performance. 
Voltaire  promised  to  do  so,  and  broke  his  word. 
The  diatribe  was  published,  and  received  with  shouts 
of  merriment  and  applause  by  all  who  could  read 
the  French  lansruage.  The  king  stormed;  Voltaire, 
with  his  usual  disregard  of  truth,  protested  his  inno- 
cence, and  made  up  some  lie  about  a  printer  or  an 
amanuensis.  The  king  was  not  to  be  so  imposed 
upon.  He  ordered  the  pamphlet  to  be  burned  by 
the  common  hangman,  and  insisted  upon  having  an 
apology  from  Voltaire,  couched  in  the  most  abject 
terms.  Voltaire  sent  back  to  the  king  his  cross,  his 
key,  and  the  patent  of  his  pension.  After  this  burst 
of  rage,  the  strange  pair  J}egan  to  be  ashamed  of 
their  violence,  and  went  through  the  forms  of  recon- 
ciliation. But  the  breach  was  irreparable,  and  Vol- 
taire took  his  leave  of  Frederick  forever.  They 
parted  with  cold  civility:  but  their  hearts  were  big 
with  resentment.  Voltaire  had  in  his  keeping  a 
volume  of  the  king's  poetry  and  forgot  to  return  it. 
This  was,  we  believe,'  merely  one  of  the  oversights 
which  men  setting  out  upon  a  journay  often  commit. 
That  Voltaire  could  have  meditated  plagiarism  is 

?[uite  incredible.  He  would  not,  we  are  confident, 
or  the  half  of  Frederick's  kingdom  have  consented 
to  father  Frederick's  verses.  The  king,  however, 
who  rated  his  own  writings  much  above  their  value, 
and  who  was  inclined  to  see  all  Voltaire's  actions  in 


the  worst  light,  was  enraged  to  think  thai  hia  favor- 
ite compositions  were  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy  ii 
thievish  as  a  daw  and  as  mischievous  as  a  monkey. 
In  the  anger  excited  by  this  thought,  he  lost  sight  of 
reason  and  decency,  and  determined  on  committing 
an  outrage  at  once  odious  and  ridiculous. 

Voltaire  had  reached  Frankfort     His  niece,  Ma- 
dame Denis,  came  thither  to  meet  him.  He  oonoeived 
himself  secure  from  the  power  of  his  late  masler, 
when  he  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  PrussiaD  resi- 
dent.   The  precious  volume  was  delivered  up.    Bat 
the  Prussian  agents  had  no  doubt  been  iDstmcted 
not  to  let  Voltaue  escape  without  some  gross  indig- 
nity.   He  was  conflnea  twelve  days  in  a  wreidied 
hovel.     Sentinels  with  fixed  bayonets  kept  guard 
over  him.     His  niece  was  drageed  through  the  mire 
by  the  soldiers.     Sixteen  hu^rcd  dollars  were  ex- 
torted from  him  by  his  insolent  jailors.    It  is  absuid 
to  say  that  this  outrage  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the 
king.     Was  anybody  punished  for  it?  Waa  anybody 
called  in  question  for  it?    Was  it  not  consistent  whh 
Frederick  s  character?    Was  it  not  of  a  piece  witii 
his  conduct  on  other  similar  occasions?    Is  it  not 
notorious  that  he  repeatedly  save  private  dliectioDS 
to  his  ofldcers  to  pillage  and  demolish  the  houses  of 
persons  against  whom  he  had  a  grudge— charging 
them  at  the  same  time  to  take  their  measure  in  su<£ 
a  way  tliat  his  name  might  not  be  compromised? 
He  acted  thus  towards  Count  Buhl  in  the  Berea 
Years'  War.    Why  should  we  believe  that  be  woold 
have  been  more  scrupulous  with  regard  to  Voltaire! 
When  at  length  the  illustrious  prisoner  regained 
his  liberty,  the  prospect  before  him  wav  but  oreaiy. 
He  wus  an  exile  both  from  the  country  of  his  birth 
and  from  the  country  of  his  adoption.     The  Frendi 

fovernment  had  taken  offense  at  hia  journey  to 
^russia,  and  would  not  permit  liim  to  return  to 
Paris :  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Prussia  it  waa  not  safe 
for  him  to  remain. 

He  took  refuge  on  the  beautiful  shores  of  Lake 
Liman.  There,  loosed  from  every  tie  which  had 
hitherto  restrained  him,  and  having  little  to  liope  or 
to  fear  fi*om  courts  and  churches,  he  began  his  lone 
war  a^inst  all  that,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  hti 
authority  over  man;  for  what  Burke  said  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  was  eminently  true  of  this  its 
great  forerunner.  He  could  not  build — he  could  only 
pull  down;  he  was  the  very  Vitruvius  of  ram.  Be 
lias  bequeathed  to  us  not  a  single  doctrine  to  be 
called  by  his  name,  not  a  single  additic?n  to  the  stock 
of  our  positive  knowledge.  But  no  human  tcarfaer 
ever  left  behind  him  so  vast  and  terrible  a  wreck  of 
truths  and  falsehoods — of  things  noble  and  thingi 
base — of  things  useful  and  things  pemicioufi.  From 
the  time  when  his  sojourn  beneath  the  Alps  codi- 
menced,  the  dramatist,  the  wit,  the  historian,  was 
merged  in  a  more  important  character.  He  was  now 
the  patriarch,  the  founder  of  a  sect,  the  chief  of  t 
conspiracy,  the  prince  of  a  wide  intellectual  coB- 
mon wealth.  He  often  enjoyed  a  pleasure  dear  to 
the  l)etter  part  of  his  nature — the  pleasure  of  vhidi- 
cating  innocence  which  liad  no  other  helper,  of  r^ 
pairing  cruel  wrongs,  of  punishing  tyranny  in  high 
places.  He  had  also  the  satisfaction.'not  less  accept- 
able to  his  ravenous  vanity,  of  hearing  terrified 
Capuchins  call  him  the  Antichrist.  But  vhelbeT 
employed  in  works  of  benevolence  or  in  works  of 
mischief,  he  never  forgot  Potsdam  and  FrankfAit; 
and  he  listened  anxiously  to  ever}'  murmur  whi^ 
indicated  that  a  tempest  was  gathering  in  Europe. 
and  that  his  vengeance  waa  at  hand. 

He  S009  had  his  wish.  Maria  Theresa  bad  never 
for  a  moment  forgotten  the  great  wrong  which  she 
had  received  at  the  hand  of  Frederick.  Young  and 
delicate,  just  left  an  orphan,  just  aliout  to  be  i 
mother,  she  had  been  compelled  to  fly  from  the 
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ancient  c&pltal  of  her  race;  she  had  seen  her  fair 
mheritance  dismembered  by  robbers,  and  of  those 
robllCTS  he  had  been  the  foremost.  Without  a  pre- 
text, without  a  provocation,  in  defiance  of  the  most 
sacred  engagements,  he  had  attacked  the  helpless 
ally  Tvhom  he  was  bound  to  defend.  The  Empress- 
^ueen  had  the  faults  as  well  as  the  virtues  which  are 
coanectod  with  quick  sensibility  and  a  high  spiiit. 
There  was  no  peril  which  she  was  not  ready  to  brave, 
no  calamity  which  she  was  not  ready  to  bring  on  her 
subjects,  or  on  the  whole  human  race,  if  only  she 
might  once  taste  the  sweetness  of  a  complete  revenge. 
Revenge,  too,  presented  itself  to  her  narrow  and 
superstitious  mind  in  the  guise  of  duty.  Silesia  had 
been  wrested  not  only  from  the  house  of  Austria, 
but  from  the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  conqueror  had.  indeed,  permitted  his  new  sub- 
jects to  worship  Ood  after  their  own  fashion;  but 
this  was  not  enough.  To  bigotry  it  seemed  an  in- 
tolerable hardship  that  the  Catholic  Church,  having 
long  enjoyed  ascendency,  should  be  compelled  to 
content  itself  with  equality.  Nor  was  this  the  only 
circumstance  which  led  Maria  Theresa  to  regard  her 
enemy  as  the  enemy  of  Ood.  The  profaneness  of 
Frederick's  writings  and  conversation,  and  the  fright- 
ful rumors  which  were  circulated  respecting  the  im- 
moralities of  his  private  life,  naturally  shocked  a 
woman  who  believed  with  the  firmest  faith  all  that 
her  confessor  told  her,  and  who.  though  surrounded 
by  temptations,  though  youne  and  beautiful,  though 
ardent  in  all  her  passions,  though  possessed  of  al>- 
solute  power,  had  preserved  her  fame  unsullied  even 
by  the  breath  of  slander. 

To  recover  Silesia,  to  humble  the  dynasty  of  Ho- 
heazoUem  to  the  dost,  was  the  great  object  of  her 
life.  She  toiled  during  many  years  for  this  end, 
with  zeal  as  indefatigable  as  that  which  the  poet 
ascribes  to  the  stately  goddess  who  tired  out  her  im- 
mortal horses  in  the  work  of  raising  the  nations 
s^ainst  Troy,  and  who  offered  to  give  up  to  destruc- 
tion her  darling  Sparta  and  My  cense,  if  only  she 
mi^t  once  see  the  smoke  going  up  from  the  palace 
of  Priam.  With  even  such  a  spirit  did  the  proud 
Austrian  Juno  strive  to  array  against  her  foe  a  coali- 
tion such  as  Europe  had  never  seen.  Nothing  would 
content  her  but  that  the  whole  civilized  world,  from 
the  White  Sea  to  the  Adriatic,  from  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay to  the  pastures  of  the  wild  horses  oi  Tanais, 
should  be  combined  in  arms  against  one  petty 
state. 

She  early  succeeded  by  various  arts  in  obtaining 
the  adhesion  of  Russia  An  ample  share  of  spoils 
was  promised  to  the  King  of  Poland;  and  that 
prince,  governed  by  his  favorite,  Count  Buhl,  readily 
promised  the  assistance  of  the  Saxon  forces.  The 
great  difficulty  was  with  Prance.  That  the  houses  of 
Bourbon  and  of  Hapsburg  should  ever  cordially  co- 
operate in  any  great  scheme  of  European  policy  had 
long  been  thought,  to  use  the  strong  expression  of 
Frederick,  just  as  impossible  as  that  fire  and  water 
should  amalgamate.  Tiie  whole  history  of  the  Con- 
tinent, during  two  centuries  and  a  half,  had  been 
the  history  of  the  mutual  Jealousies  and  enmities  of 
France  and  Austria  Since  the  administration  of 
Richelieu,  above  all,  it  had  been  considered  as  the 
plain  policy  of  the  Most  Christian  king  to  thwart  on 
all  occasions  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  to  protect 
every  member  of  the  Germanic  body  who  stood  up 
against  the  dictation  of  the  CsBsars.  Common  senti 
meats  of  religion  had  been  unable  to  mitigate  this 
strong  antipathy.  The  rulers  of  Prance,  even  while 
clothed  in  the  Roman  purple,  even  while  persecutins: 
the  heretics  of  Rochelle  and  Auvergne,  had  still 
looked  with  favor  on  the  Lutheran  and  Calvin istic 
princes  who  were  struggling  against  the  chief  of  the 
emi^ia    If  the  French  ministers  paid  any  respect  to 


the  traditional  rules  handed  down  to  them  through 
many  ^nerations,  they  would  have  acted  towards 
Frederick  as  the  greatest  of  their  predecessors  acted 
towards  Gustavus  Adolphua  That  there  was  deadly 
enmity  between  Prussia  and  Austria,  was  of  itself  a 
sufficient  reason  for  close  friendship  between  Prussia 
and  France.  With  France,  Frederick  could  never 
have  any  serious  controversy.  His  territories  were  so 
situated,  that  his  ambition,  greedy  and  unscrupulous 
as  it  was,  could  never  impefhim  to  a' tack  her  of  his 
own  accord.  He  was  more  than  hall  a  Frenchman. 
He  wrote,  spoke,  read  nothing  but  French;  he  de- 
lighted in  French  society.  Ttie  admiration  of  the 
French  he  proposed  to  himself  as  the  best  reward  of 
all  his  exploits.  It  seemed  incredible  that  any  French 
^vernment,  however  notorious  for  levity  or  stupid- 
ity, could  spurn  away  such  an  ally. 

The  court  of  Vienna,  hoVever,  did  not  despair. 
The  Austrian  diplomatists  propounded  a  new  scheme 
of  politics,  which,  it  must  be  owned,  was  not 
altogether  without  plausibility.  The  great  powers, 
according  to  this  theory,  had  long  been  under  a  de- 
lusion, fhev  had  looked  on  each  other  as  natural  •« 
enemies,  while  in  truth  they  were  natural  allies.  A 
succession  of  cruel  wars  hud  devastated  Europe,  had 
thinned  the  oopulation,  had  exhausted  the  public 
resources,  had  loaded  governments  with  an  immense 
burden  of  debt;  and  when,  after  two  hundred  years 
of  murderous  hostility  or  of  hollow  truce,  the  illustri- 
ous houses  whose  enmity  had  distracted  the  world 
sat  down  to  count  their  gains,  to  what  did  the  real 
advantage  on  either  side  amount?  Simply  to  this, 
that  they  kept  each  other  from  thriving,  it  was  not 
the  King  of  France,  it  was  not  the  Emperor,  who 
had  reaped  the  fruits  of  the  Thirty  Yeare*  War,  of 
the  War  of  the  Grand  Alliance,  of  the  War  of  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction.  Those  fruits  have  been  pilfered 
by  States  of  the  second  and  third  rank,  which,  se- 
cured against  jealousy  by  their  insignificance,  had 
dexterously  ag^ndized  themselves  while  pretending 
to  serve  the  animosity  of  the  |^reat  chiefs  of  Christen- 
dom. While  the  lion  and  tiger  were  tearing  each 
other,  the  jackal  had  run  off  into  the  jungle  with  the 
prey.  Tlie  real  gainer  by  the  Thirty  Years'  War  had 
be'»n  neither  France  nor  Austria,  but  Sweden.  The 
real  gainer  by  the  War  of  the  Orand  Alliance  had 
been  neither  France  nor  Austria,  but  Savoy.  The 
real  gainer  by  the  War  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction 
had  been  neither  France  nor  Austria,  but  the  upstart 
of  Brandenburg.  Of  all  these  instances,  the  last  was 
the  most  striking.  France  had  made  great  efforts, 
had  added  largely  to  her  military  glory  and  largely 
to  her  public  burdens;  and  for  what  end?  Merely 
that  Frederick  might  rule  Silesia.  For  this,  and  this 
alone,  one  French  army,  wasted  by  sword  and 
famine,  had  perished  m  Bohemia;  and.  another  had 
purchased,  with  floods  of  the  noblest  blood,  the 
barren  fflory  of  Fontenov.  And  this  prince,  for 
whom  France  had  suffered  so  much,  was  he  a  grate- 
ful, was  he  even  an  honest  ally?  Had  he  not  been 
as  false  to  the  court  of  Versailles  as  to  the  court  of 
Vienna?  Had  he  not  played  on  a  large  scale  the 
same  part  which,  in  private  life,  is  played  by  the  vile 
agent  of  chicane  who  sets  his  neighbors  quarreling, 
involves  them  in  costly  and  interminable  litigation, 
and  betrays  them  to  each  other  all  round,  certain 
that,  whoever  may  be  ruined,  he  shall  be  enriched? 
Surely  the  true  wisdom  of  the  great  powers  was  to 
attack,  not  each  other,  but  this  common  barrator, 
who,  by  infl&mlng  the  passions  of  both,  by  pretend- 
ing to  serve  both,  and  by  deserting  both,  had  raised 
himself  above  the  station  to  which  he  was  bom. 
The  great  object  of  Austria  was  to  regain  Silesia ; 
the  great  object  of  France  was  to  obtain  an  accession 
of  territory  on  the  side  of  Flanders.  If  they  took 
opposite  sides,  the  result  would  probably  be  that. 
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Hfter  a  war  of  many  years,  after  the  slaughter  of 
luauy  thousands  of  brave  men,  after  the  waste  of 
many  millions  of  crowus,  they  would  lay  down  their 
arms  without  having  achieved  either  object;  but  if 
they  came  to  an  understanding,  there  would  be  no 
risk  and  no  difflcuKy.  Austria  would  willingly 
make  in  Belgium  such  cessions  -as  France  could  not 
expect  to  obtain  by  ten  pitched  battles.  Silesia  would 
easily  be  annexed  to  the  monarchy  of  which  it  had 
long  been  a  part.  The  union  of  two  such  powerful 
governments  would  at  once  overawe  the  King  of 
Prussia.  If  iie  resisted,  one  short  campaign  would 
settle  his  fate.  France  and  Austria,  long  accustomed 
to  rise  from  the  game  oi  war  both  losers,  would,  for 
the  first  time,  both  be  gainers.  There  could  be  no 
room  for  jealousy  between  them.  The  power  of 
both  woula  be  mcreased  at  once;  the  equilibrium 
between  them  would  be  preserved;  and  the  only 
sufferer  would  be'  a  mischievous  and  unprincipled 
buccaneer,  who  deserved  no  tenderness  from 
either. 

These  doctrines,  attractive  from  their  novelty  and 
ingenuity,  soon  became  fashionable  at  the  supper- 
parties  and  in  the  coffee-houses  of  Paris,  and  were 
espoused  by  every  gay  marquis  and  every  facetious 
abb^  who  was  admitted  to  see  Madame  de  Pompa- 
•dour's  hair  curled  and  powdered.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, to  any  political  theory  that  the  strange  coalition 
between  France  and  Austria  owed  ita  origin.  The 
real  motive  which  induced  the  great  continental 
powers  to  forget  their  old  animosities  and  their  old 
state  maxims,  was  personal  aversion  to  the  King 
of  Prussia.  This  feeling  was  strongest  in  Maria 
Theresa;  but  it  was  by  no  means  confined  to  her. 
Frederick,  in  some  respects  a  good  master,  was 
emphatically  a  bad  neighbor.  That  ho  was  hard  in 
all  his  dealings  and  quick  to  take  all  advantages  was 
not  his  most  odious  fault.  His  bitter  and  scofiing 
speech  had  inflicted  keener  wounds  than  his  ambition. 
In  his  character  of  wit  he  was  under  less  restraint 
than  even  m  his  character  of  ruler.  Satirical  verses 
against  all  the  princes  and  ministers  of  Europe  were 
ascribed  to  his  pen.  In  his  letters  and  conversation 
he  alluded  to  the  greatest  potentates  of  the  age  in 
terms  which  would  have  better  suited  Colle,  in  a 
war  of  repartee  with  young  Cribillon  at  Pelletier's 
table,  than  a  great  sovereign  speaking  of  great  sover- 
eigns. About  women  he  was  in  the  uabit  of  express- 
ing himself  in  a  manner  which  it  was  impossible  for 
the  meekest  of  women  to  forgive;  and,  unfortunately 
for  him,  almost  the  whole  continent  was  then  gov- 
erned by  women  who  were  by  no  means  conspicuous 
for  meekness.  Maria  Theresa  herself  had  not 
escaped  his  scurrilous  jests;  the  Empress  Elizabeth 
of  Russia  knew  that  her  gallantries  afforded  him  a 
favoiite  theme  for  ribaldry  and  invective;  Madame 
de  Pompadour,  who  was  really  the  head  of  the 
French   government,  had  been  even  more  keenly 

Sailed.  She  had  attempted,  by  the  most  delicate 
attery,  to  propitiate  the  King  of  Prussia,  but  her 
messages  had  drawn  from  him  only  dry  and  sarcastic 
replies  The  Empress-Queen  took  a  very  different 
course.  Though  the  haughtiest  of  princesses,  though 
the  most  austere  ot  matrons,  she  forgot  in  her  thirst 
for  revenge  -both  the  dignity  of  her  race  and  the 
purity  of  her  character,  and  condescended  to  flatter 
the  low- born  and  low-minded  concubine,  who,  hav- 
me  acq^uired  influence  by  prostitutinj^  herself,  re 
tamed  it  by  prostituting  others,  ^ria  Theresa 
actually  wrote  with  her  own  hand  a  note  full  of  ex- 
pressions of  esteem  and  friendship  to  her  dear  cousin, 
the  daughter  of  the  butcher  Poisson,  the  wife  of  the 
publican  D'Etioles,  the  kidnapper  of  young  eirls  for 
the  Parc-aux-eerft* — a  stran, ere  cousin  for  the  descend- 
ant of  so  many  Emperors  of  the  West!  The  mistress 
was.  completely  gained  over  and  easily  carried  her 


point  with  Louis,  who  had,  indeed,  wrongs  of  his 
own  to  resent.  His  feelings  were  not  quick;  bat 
contempt,  says  the  eastern  proverb,  pierces  even 
through  the  shell  of  the  tortoise:  and  neither  pru- 
dence nor  decorum  had  ever  reatniined  Frederick 
from  expressing  his  measui-eless  contempt  for  th« 
sloth,  the  imbecility,  and  the  baseness  of  Lrfiais. 
France  was  thus  induced  to  join  the  coalition;  and 
the  example  of  France  determined  the  conduct  of 
Sweden,  then  completely  subject  to  French  influenoe. 

The  enemies  of  Frederick  were  surely  strong 
enough  to  attack  him  openly,  but  they  were  desiroos 
to  add  to  all  their  other  advantages  the  advantage  of 
a  surprise.  He  was  not,  however,  a  man  to  be  taken 
off  his  guard.  He  had  tools  in  every  court;  and  he 
now  received  from  Vienna,  from  Dn^en,  and  froin 
Paris,  accounts  so  circumstantial  and  so  consistent, 
that  he  could  not  doubt  of  his  danger.  He  learnt 
that  he  was  to  be  assailed  at  once  by  France,  Austria, 
Russia,  Saxony,  Sweden,  and  the  Glermanic  body; 
that  the  greater  part  of  his  dominions  was  to  be  por- 
tioned out  among  his  enemies;  that  Prance,  whieh 
from  her  geographical  position  could  not  directly 
share  in  his  spoils,  was  to  receive  an  equivalent  in 
the  Netherlands;  that  Auctria  was  to  have  Silesia, 
and  the  czarina  East  Prussia;  that  Augustus  of  Sax- 
ony expected  Magdeburg ;  and  that  Sweden  would  be 
rewarded  with  part  of  Pomerania.  If  these  designs 
succeeded,  the  house  of  Brandenburg  would  at  once 
sink  in  the  European  system  to  a  place  lower  than 
that  of  the  Duke  of  Wurtemburg  or  the  Margrave  of 
Baden. 

And  what  hope  was  there  that  these  designs  woakl 
fail?  No  such  union  of  the  continental  powers  had 
been  seen  for  ages.  A  less  formidable  confedertcy 
had  in  a  week  conquered  all  the  provinces  of  Venice, 
when  Venice  was  at  the  height  of  power,  wealth, 
and  glory.  A  less  formidable  confederacy  had  com- 
pelled Louis  the  Fourteentii  to  bow  down  his  hangbtr 
head  to  the  very  earth.  A  less  formidable  oonfed- 
eracy  has,  within  our  own  memory,  subjugated  a  stil^ 
mightier  empire  and  abased  a  still  prouder  name. 
Such  odds  had  never  been  heard  of  in  war.  The 
people  whom  Frederick  ruled  were  not  ^ye  mill]on& 
The  population  of  the  countries  which  were  leagued 
a^inst  him  amounted  to  a  hundred  millions.  The 
disproportion  in  wealth  was  at  least  equally  great 
Small  communities,  actuated  by  strong  sentiroeots 
of  patriotism  or  lovalty,  have  sometimes  made  hevl 
against  great  monarchies  weakened  by  factions  sod 
discontents.  But  small  as  was  Fredenck's  kingdom, 
it  probably  contained  a  greater  number  of  disaffected 
subjects  than  were  to  be  found  in  all  the  States  of 
his  enemies.  Silesia  formed  a  fourth  part  of  his 
dominions;  and  from  the  Silesians,  bom  under  the 
Austrian  princes,  the  utmost  that  he  could  expect 
was  apathy.  From  the  Silesian  Catholics  he  oonld 
hardly  expect  anytliing  but  resistance. 

Some  States  have  Iteen  enabled,  by  their  geograph- 
ical position,  to  defend  themselves  with  advantage 
against  immense  force.  The  sea  has  repeatedly  pro- 
tected England  against  the  fury  of  the  whole  Uooti- 
nent.  The  Venetian  government,  driven  from  its 
possessions  on  the  land,  could  still  bid  defiance  to  the 
confederates  of  Cam  bray  from  the  arsenal  amidst  the 
lagoons.  More  than  one  great  and  well-appomted 
army,  which  regarded  the  shepherds  .'>f  Switzerliad 
as  an  easy  prey,  has  perished  in  the  passes  of  the 
Alps.  Freaerick  had  no  such  advantage.  The 
form  of  his  States,  their  situation,  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  all  were  against  him.  His  long,  scattered. 
atragcling  territory  seemed  to  have  b^n  shaped  with 
an  express  view  to  the  convenience  of  invaoers,  and 
was  protected  by  no  sea,  by  no  chain  of  bills.  Snirre- 
ly  any  corner  of  it  was  a  week's  march  f  n>m  the  teni- 
tory  of  the  enemy.    The  capital  itself,  in  t^  event 
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of  war,  would  be  constantly  exposed  to  insult  In 
truth,  there  was  hardly  a  politician  or  a  soldier  in 
Europe  who  doubted  that  the  conflict  would  be  ter- 
minated in  a  very  few  days  by  the  prostration  of  the 
house  of  Brandenburg. 

Nor  was  Frederick  s  own  opinion  very  different 
He  anticipated  nothing  short  oi  his  own  ruin,  and  of 
the  ]-uinof  his  family.    Yet  there  was  still  a  chance, 
a  slender  chance  of  escape. .  His  States  had  at  least 
the  advantage  of  a  central  position;  his  enemies  were 
widely  separated  from  each  other,  and  could  not  con- 
▼eniently  unite  their  overwhelming  forces  on  one 
point.    They  inhabited  different  climates  and  it  was 
probable  that  the  season  of  the  year  which  would  be 
best  suited  to  the  military  operations  of  one  portion 
of  the  league,  would  be  unfavorableHo  those  of  an- 
otlier  portion.    The  Prussian  monarchy,  too,  was 
free  from  some  infirmities  which  were  found  in  em- 
pire far  more  extensive  and  magnificent.    Its  effect- 
ive strength  for  a  desperate  struggle  was  not  to  be 
measured  merely  by  the  number  of  square  miles  or 
the  number  of  people.    In  that  square  but  well-knit 
and  well-exercised  body,  there  was  nothing  but  sinew 
and  muscle  and  bone.    No  public  creditors  looked 
for  dividends.    No  distant  colonies  required  defense. 
No  court,  filled  with  flatterers  and  mistresses,  de- 
voured the  pay  of  fifty  battalions.  The  Prussian  army, 
though  far  inferior  in  number  to  the  troops  which  were 
about  to  be  opposed  to  it  was  yet  strong  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  Prussian  dominions. 
It  was  also  admirably  trained  and  admirably  officered, 
accustomed  to  obey  and  accustomed  to  conquer.  The 
revenue  was  not  only  unencumbered  by  debt  but  ex- 
ceeded the  ordinary  outlay  in  time  of  peace.  Alone  of 
all  the  European  princes.  Frederick  had  a  treasure 
laid  up  f6r  a  day  oi  difflcully.    Above  all,  he  was  one 
and  his  enemies  were  many.    In  their  camps  would 
certainly  be  found  the  Jealousy,  the  dissension,  the 
slackness  inseparable  from  coalitions;  on  his  side  was 
the  energy,  the  unity,  the  secresy  of  a  strong  dicta- 
torship.   To  a  certain  extent  the  deficiency  of  mili- 
tary means  might  be  supplied  by  the  resources  of 
military  art     Small  as  the  king's  army  was,  when 
compared  with  the  six  hundred  thousand  men  whom 
the  confederates  could  bring  into  the  field,  celerity 
of  movement  ml^ht  in  some  degree  compensate  for 
deficiency  of  bulk.    It  was  thus  just  possible  that 
genius,  judgment  resolution,  and  good  luck  united 
might  protract  the  struggle  during  a  campaign  or 
two;  and  to  gain  even  a  month  was  of  importance. 
It  could  not  be  long  before  the  vices  which  are  found 
in  all  extensive  confederacies  would  begin  to  show 
themselves.    Every  member  of  the  league  would 
thiak  his  own  share  of  the  war  too  large,  and  his  own 
sliare  of  the  spoils  too  small.   Complaints  and  recrim- 
ination would  abound.    The  Turk  might   stir  on 
the  Danube;  the  statesmen  of  France  might  dis- 
cover the  error  which  they  had  committed  in  aban- 
doning the  fundamental  principles  of  their  national 
policy.    Above  all,  death  might  rid  Prussia  of  its 
most  formidable  enemies.    The  war  was  the  effect  of 
the  personal  aversion  with  which  three  or  four  sover- 
eigns regarded  Frederick;  and  the  decease  of  any 
of  those  sovereigns  might  produce  a  complete  revolu- 
tion in  the  state  of  Europe. 

In  the  midst  of  an  horizon  generally  dark  and 
stormy,  Frederick  should  discern  one  bright  spot  The 
peace  which  had  been  concluded  between  Eneland 
and  France  in  1748  had  been  in  Europe  nolnore 
than  an  armistice ;  and  not  even  been  an  armistice  in 
the  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  In  India  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  Oamatic  was  disputed  between  two 
great  Mu&sulman  houses :  Fort  Saint  Geor^  had  taken 
the  one  side,  Pondicherry  the  other;  and  in  a  vries 
of  battles  and  sieges  the  troops  of  Lawrence  and 
Olive  had  been  opposed  to  those  of  Duplcix.    A 


I  struggle  less  important  in  its  consequence,  but  not 
less  likely  to  produce  immediate  irritation,  was  car- 
ried  on  between  thase  French  and  English  adven- 
turers who  kidnapped  negroes  and  collected  gold 
dust  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  But  it  was  in  North 
AmeHca  that  the  emulation  and  mutual  aversion  of 
the  two  nations  were  most  conspicuous.  The  French 
attempted  to  hem  in  the  English  colonists  by  a  chain 
of  military  posts,  extending  from  the  Great  Lakes  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  The  English  took 
arms.  The  wild  aboriginal  tribes  appeared  on  each 
side  mingled  with  the  *'Pale  Faces. '^  Battles  were 
fought;  forts  were  stormed;  and  hideous  stories  about 
stakes,  seal  pings,  and  death-songs  reached  Europe, 
and  infiiimed  tliat  national  animosity  which  the 
rivalry  of  ages  had  produced.  The  disputes  between 
France  and  England  came  to  a  crisis  at  the  very  time 
when  the  tempest  which  had  been  gathering  was 
about  to  burst  on  Prussia.  The  tastes  and  interests 
of  Frederick  would  have  led  him,  if  he  had  been 
allowed  an  option,  to  side  with  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon. But  the  folly  of  the  court  of  Versailles  left 
him  no  choice.  France  became  the  tool  of  Austria, 
and  Frederick  was  forced  to  become  the  ally  of 
England.  He  could  not  indeed,  expect  that  a 
power  which  covei^  the  sea  with  its  fleets,  and 
which  had  to  make  war  at  once  on  the  Ohio  and  the 
(Ganges,  would  be  able  to  spare  a  large  number  of 
troops  for  operations  in  Germany.  But  England, 
though  poor  compared  with  the  England  of  our  time, 
was  far  richer  than  any  countir  on  the  Continent. 
The  amount  of  her  revenue  ana  the  resources  which 
she  found  in  her  credit  though  they  may  be  thought 
small  by  a  generation  which  has  seen  her  raise  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  millions  in  a  single  year,  appeared 
miraculous  to  the  politicians  of  that  age.  A  very 
moderate  portion  of  her  wealth,  expended  by  an  able 
and  economical  prince,  in  a  country  where  prices 
were  low,  would  be  sufficient  to  equip  and  maintain 
a  formidable  army. 

Such  was  the  situation  in  which  Frederick  found 
himself.  He  saw  the  whole  extent  of  his  peril.  He 
saw  that  there  was  still  a  faint  possibility  of  escape; 
and,  with  prudent  temerity,  he  determined  to  strike 
the  first  blow.  It  was  in  the  month  of  August  1766, 
that  the  great  war  of  the  Seven  Years  commenced. 
The  kin^  demanded  of  the  Empress-Queen  a  distinct 
explanation  of  her  intentions,  and  plainly  told  her 
that  he  should  consider  a  refusal  as  a  declaration  of 
war.  "  I  want,'*  he  said,  **  no  answer  in  the  style  of 
an  oracle."  He  received  an  answer  at  once  haughty 
and  evasive.  In  an  instant  the  rich  electorate  of 
Saxony  was  overflowed  by  sixty  thousand  Prussia^ 
troops.    Augustus  with  his  army  occupied  a  strong 

g^sition  at  Fima  The  Queen  of  Poland  was  at 
resden.  In  a  few  davs  Pirna  was  blockaded  and 
Dresden  was  taken.  The  object  of  Frederick  was  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  Saxon  State  Papers;  for 
those  papers,  he  well  knew,  contained  ample  proofs 
that  though  apparently  an  agsjessor,  he  was  really 
acting  in  self-defense.  The  Queen  of  Poland,  as 
well  acquainted  as  Frederick  with  the  importance  of 
those  documents,  had  packed  them  up,  had  concealed 
them  in  her  bed-chamber,  and  was  about  to  send 
them  off  to  Warsaw,  when  a  Prussian  officer  made 
his  appearance.  In  the  hope  that  no  soldier  would 
venture  to  outrage  a  lady,  a  queen,  a  daughter  of  an 
emperor,  the  mother-in-law  of  a  dauphin,  she  placed 
herself  before  the  trunk,  and  at  len^h  sat  down  on 
it  But  all  resistance  was  vain.  The  papers  were 
carried  to  Frederick,  who  found  in  them,  as  he  ex- 
pected, abundant  evidence  of  the  designs  of  tbe  coali« 
tion.  The  most  important  documents  wore  instant- 
ly published,  and  the  effect  of  the  publication  was 
great.  It  was  clear  that,  of  whatever  sins  the  King 
of  Prussia  might  formerly  have  been  guilty,  he  was 
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now  the  injured  party,  and  had  merely  anticipated  a 
blow  intended  to  destroy  him. 

The  Saxou  camp  at  Pirna  was  in  the  mean  time 
closely  invested;  but  the  besieged  were  not  without 
hopes  of  succor.  A  great  Austrian  army  under  Mar- 
shal Brown  was  about  to  pour  through  the  passes 
which  separate  Bohemia  from  Saxony.  Frederick 
left  at  Pirua  a  force  sufficient  to  deal  with  the  Sax- 
ons, hastened  into  Bohemia,  encountered  Brown  at 
Lowositz,  and  defeated  him.  This  battle  decided 
the  fate  of  Saxony.  Augustus  and  his  favorite, 
Buhl,  fled  to  Poland.  The  whole  army  of  the  elec- 
torate capitulated.  From  that  Ime  till  the  end  of 
the  war,  Frederick  treated  Saxony  as  a  part  of  his 
(ii>miuions,  or,  rather,  he  acted  towards  the  Saxons 
in  a  manner  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  whole 
meaning  of  that  tremendous  sentence — subfecto$  tan- 
guam  mos,  friies  tanquam  cUieiiM.  Saxony  was  as 
much  in  his  power  as  Brandenburg;  and  he  had  no 
such  intere&t  in  the  welfare  of  Saxony  as  he  had  in 
the  welfare  of  Brandenburg.  He  accordingly  levied 
troops  and  exacted  contributions  throughout  the 
enslaved  province,  with  far  more  rigor  than  in  any 
part  of  his  own  dominions.  Seventeen  thousand 
men  who  had  been  in  the  camp  at  Pima  were  half 
compelled,  half  persuaded,  to  enlist  under  their  con- 
queror.  Thus,  within  a  few  weeks  from  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  one  of  the  confederates  had 
been  disarmed,  and  his  weapons  pointed  against  the 
rest. 

The  winter  put  a  stop  to  military  operations.  All 
had  hitherto  gone  well.  But  the  real  tug  of  war  was 
still  to  come.  It  was  easy  to  foresee  that  the  year 
1757  would  be  a  memborabie  era  in  the  history  of 
Europe. 

The  scheme  for  the  campaisrn  was  simple,  bold, 
and  Judicious.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  with  an 
Engiish  and  Hanoverian  army  was  in  Western  Ger- 
many, Rnd  might  be  able  to  prevent  the  French 
troops  from  attacking  Prussia.  The  Russians,  con- 
flnea  by  their  snows,  would  probably  not  stir  till  the 
spring  was  far  advanced.  Saxony  was  prostrated. 
Sweden  could  do  nothing  very  important.  During 
a  few  months  Frederick  would  have  to  deal  with 
Austria  alone.  Even  thus  the  odds  were  against 
him.  But  ability  and  courage  have  often  triumphed 
against  odds  still  more  formidable. 

Early  in  1757  the  Pruwian  army  in  Saxony  began 
to  move.  Throuerh  four  defiles  in  the  mountains  they 
came  pouring  into  Bohemia.  Pracrue  was  his  first 
mark ;  but  the  ulterior  object  was  probably  Vienna. 
At  Prague  lay  Marshal  Brown  with  one  great  army. 
Daun,  the  most  cautions  and  fortunate  of  the  Aus- 
trian captains,  was  advancing  with  another.  Fred- 
erick determined  to  overwhelm  Brown  l)efore  Daun 
should  arrive.  On  the  sixtli  of  May  was  fought, 
nnder  those  walls  which  a  hundred  and  thirty  years 
oefore  had  witnessed  the  victory  of  the  Catholic 
•eague  and  the  flight  of  the  unhappy  Palatine,  a  bat- 
tle more  bloody  than  any  which  Europe  saw  during 
the  lonsr  interval  between  Malplaqnet  and  Eylau. 
The  kin?r  and  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bninswick  were 
distinguished  on  that  day  by  their  valor  and  exer- 
tions. But  the  chief  glory  was  with  Schwerin. 
When  the  Pnissian  infantry  wavered,  the  stout  old 
marshal  snatched  the  colors  from  an  ensign,  and, 
waving  th^m  in  the  air,  led  back  his  regiment  to  the 
rhnrce.  Tims  at  seventy-two  years  of  acre  he  fell  in 
the  thickest  of  the  battle,  still  graspine  the  standard 
which  bears  the  black  eagle  on  the  field  argent.  The 
Tictory  remained  with  the  king.  But  it  had  been 
dearly  purchased.  Whole  columns  of  his  bravest 
warriors  had  fallen.  He  admitted  that  he  had  lost 
eighteen  thousand  men  Of  the  enemy,  twenty-four 
thousand  had  been  killed,  wounded,  or  taken. 

Purt  of  the  defeated  army  was  shut  up  in  Prague,  i 


Part  fled  to  Join  the  troops  whicfa,  under  the  ooib- 
mand  of  Daun,  were  now  close  at  band.  Fredeiick 
determined  to  plaj  over  the  same  game  which  bad  suc- 
ceeded at  Lowositz.  He  left  a  large  force  to  besiegie 
Prague,  and  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men  lie 
marched  against  Daun.  The  cautious  marshal, 
though  he  had  great  superiority  in  numbers,  would 
risk  nothing.  He  occupied  at  Kolin  a  poBition  al- 
most impregtiable  and  awaited  the  attack  of  the  king. 

It  was  the  18th  of  June— a  day  which,  if  tlie  Greek 
superstition  still  retained  its  influence,  would  be  heU 
sacred  to  Nemesis — a  day  on  which  the  two  greatest 
princes  and  soldiers  of  modem  times  were  taa|ri]t  by 
a  terrible  .experience  that  neither  skill  nor  valor  can 
fix  the  inconstancy  of  fortune.  The  battle  b^an 
before  noon ;  and  part  of  the  Prussian  armjr  main- 
tained the  contest  till  after  the  midsummer  sun  bad 
gone  down.  But  at  length  the  king  found  that  his 
troops,  having  been  repeatedly  driven  back  with 
frightful  carnage,  could  no  longer  be  led  to  the 
charge.  He  was  with  diflSculty  persuaded  to  quit 
the  field.  The  officers  of  his  personal  staff  were 
under  the  necessity  of  expostulating  with  him,  and 
one  of  them  took  the  liberty  to  say,  '*  Does  Tour 
Majesty  mean  to  storm  the  batteries*  alone?**  Tliir> 
teen  thousand  of  his  bravest  followers  had  perished. 
Nothing  remained  for  him  but  to  retreat  in  good 
order,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Prague,  and  to  hurry  his 
army  by  different  routes  out  of  Bohemia. 

This  stroke  seemed  to  be  final.  Frederick*s  situa- 
tion had  at  best  been  such,  that  only  an  uninter- 
rupted run  of  good  luck  could  save  him,  as  it  seemed, 
from  ruin.  And  now,  almost  in  the  outset  of  the 
contest,  he  had  met  with  a  check  which,  even  in  a 
war  l)etween  equal  powers,  would  have  been  felt  as 
serious.  He  had  owed  much  to  the  opinion  which 
all  Europe  entertained  of  his  army.  Since  his  acces- 
sion, his  soldiers  had  in  many  successive  battles 
been  victorious  over  the  Austrians.  But  the  eiory 
had  departed  from  his  arms.  All  whom  his  miGevo- 
lent  sarcasms  had  wounded  made  haste  to  avenge 
themselves  by  scoflUng  at  the  scofl^er.  His  soldiers 
bad  ceased  to  confide  in  his  star.  In  every  part  of 
his  camp  his  dispositions  were  severely  ciiticiBed. 
Even  in  his  own  family  he  had  detractors.  His  next 
brother  William,  heir-presumptive,  or  rather,  in 
truth,  heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  and  great-gmnd- 
father  of  the  present  king,  could  not  refrain  from 
lamenting  his  own  fate  and  that  of  the  house  of 
Hohenzollem,  once  so  great  and  so  prosperous,  bat 
jow,  by  the  rash  ambition  of  its  chief,  made  a  by- 
word to  all  nations.  These  complaints,  and  some 
blunders  which  William  committed  during  the  re« 
treat  from  Bohemia,  called  forth  the  bitter  dis- 
pleasure  of  the  inexorable  king.  The  prinoe*s  lieait 
was  broken  by  the  cutting  reproaclies  of  his  brother; 
he  quitted  the  armv,  retired  to  a  country  seat,  and 
in  a  short  time  diea  of  shame  and  vexation. 

It  seemed  that  the  king's  distress  could  hardly  be 
increased.  Tet  at  this  moment  another  blow  not 
less  terrible  than  that  of  Kolin  fell  upon  him.  Tlie 
French  under  Marshal  D'Estrees  had  invaded  Ger- 
many. Tlie  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  given  them 
battle  at  Hastembeck,  and  had  been  defeated.  In 
order  to  save  the  Electorate  of  Hanover  from  entire 
subjugation,  he  had  made,  at  Clostem  Severn,  an 
arrangement  with  the  French  generals,  which  left 
I  hem  at  lil)erty  to  turn  their  arms  against  the  Praa 
sian  dominions. 

That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  Frederick's  dis* 
tress,  he  lost  his  mother  just  at  this  time;  and  he  ap> 
pears  tr>  have  felt  the  loss  more  than  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  hardness  and  severity  of  his  char- 
acter. In  truth,  bis  misfortunes  bad  now  cut  to  the 
quick.  The  mocker,  the  tyrant,  the  most  rigorous; 
Uie  most  imperious,  the  most  cynical  of  men, 
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▼ery  uDliappy.  His  face  was  so  baegard  and  his 
form  80  tiiiu,  tliat  when  on  his  return  from  Bohemia 
he  passed  through  Leipsic,  the  people  hardly  knew 
him  again.  His  sleep  was  broken;  the  tears  m  spite 
of  himself  often  started  into  his  eyes;  and  the  grave 
began  to  present  itself  to  his  agitated  mind  as  the 
best  refuge  from  misery  and  dishoner.  His  resolu> 
tion  was  fixed  never  to  be  taken  alive,  and  never  to 
make  peace  on  condition  of  descending  from  his 
place  among  the  powers  of  Europe.  He  saw  noth- 
mg  left  for  him  except  to  die;  and  he  deliberately 
chose  his  mode  of  death.  He  always  carried  about 
with  him  a  sure  and  speedy  poison  in  a  small  glasa. 
case;  and  to  the  few  in  whom  he  placed  confidence 
he  made  no  mystery  of  his  resolution. 

But  we  shoul4  very  imperfectly  describe  the  state 
of  Frederick's  mind,  if  we  left  out  of  view  the  laugh- 
able peculiarities  which  contrasted  so  singularly  with 
the  gravity,  energy,  and  harshness  of  his  character. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  tragic  or  the  comic 
predominated  in  the  strange  scene  which  was  then 
acted.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  ^reat  king's'  calami- 
ties, hia  passion  for  writing  indifferent  poetiy  grew 
stron^r  and  stronger.  Enemies  all  around  him,  de- 
spair in  his  heart,  pills  of  corrosive  sublimate  hidden 
in  his  clothes,  he  poured  forth  hundreds  upon  hun- 
dreds of  lines,  hateful  to  gods  and  men — the  insipid 
dress  of  Voltaire's  Hippocrene — the  faint  echo  of 
the  lyre  of  Chaulieu.  It  is  amusing  to  compare  what 
he  did  duriog  the  last  months  of  1757  with  what  he 
wrote  during  the  same  time.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  equal  portion  of  the  life  of  Hannibal, 
of  Oeesar,  or  of  Napoleon,  will  bear  a  comparison 
with  that  short  period,  the  most  brilliant  in  the  his- 
tory of  Prussia  and  of  Frederick.  Yet  at  this  very 
time  the  scanty  leisure  of  the  illustrious  warrior  was 
employed  in  producing  odes  and  epistles,  a  little 
better  than  Cibber*s,  and  a  little  woi-se  than  Hayley's. 
Here  and  there  a  manly  sentiment,  which  deserves 
to  be  in  prose,  makes  Us  appearance  in  company 
with  Prometheus  and  Orpheus,  Elysium  and  Ache- 
ron, the  plaintive  Philomel,  the  poppies  of  Morphe- 
us, and  all  the  other  frippery  which,  like  a  robe 
tossed  by  a  proud  beauty  to  her  waiting-women,  has 
long  been  contemptuously  abandoned  by  genius  to 
mediocrity.  We  hardly  know  auy  instance  of  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  human  nature  so  striking 
and  so  grotesque  as  the  character  of  this  haugiity, 
vidlant^  resolute,  sagacious  blue- stocking,  half  Slith- 
ridates  and  half  Trissotin,  bearing  up  against  a  world 
in  arms,  with  an  ounce  of  poison  in  one  pocket  and 
a  quire  of  bad  verses  in  the  other. 

Frederick  had  some  time  before  made  advances 
towards  a  reconciliation  with  Voltaire,  and  some 
civil  letters  had  passed  between  them.  After  the 
battle  of  Kolin  their  epistolary  intercourse  became, 
at  least  in  seeming,  friendly  and  confidential.  We 
do  not  know  any  collection  of  letters  which  throw 
80  much  light  on  the  darkest  and  most  intricate  parts 
of  human  nature  as  the  correspondence  of  these 
strange  beings  after  they  bad  exchanged  forgiveness. 
Both  felt  that  the  quarrel  had  lowered  them  in  the 
public  estimation.  They  admired  each  other.  They 
stood  in  need  of  each  other.  The  great  king  wished 
to  be  handed  down  to  posterity  by  the  great  writer. 
The  great  writer  felt  himself  exalted  by  the  homage 
of  the  great  king.  Yet  the  wounds  which  they  had 
inflicted  on  each  other  were  too  deep  to  be  effaced, 
or  even  perfectly  healed.  Not  only  did  the  scars 
remain ;  the  sore  places  often  festered  and  bled 
afresh. 

The  letters  consisted  for  the  mwt  part  of  compli- 
ments, thanks,  offers  of  service,  assurances  of  attach- 
ment. But  if  anything  brought  back  to  Frederick's 
Tecollection  the  cunning  nnd  mischievous  pranks  by 
which  Voltaire  had  provoked  him,  some  expression 


of  contempt  and  displeasure  broke  forth  in  the  midst 
of  his  eulogy.  It  was  much  worse  when  anything 
recalled  to  the  mind  of  Voltaire  the  outrages  which 
he  and  his  kinswoman  had  suffered  at  Frankfort. 
All  at  once  his  flowing  panegyric  is  turned  into  in- 
vective. "Remember  how  you  behaved  to  me. 
For  your  sake  I  have  lost  the  favor  of  my  lung. 
For  your  sake  I  am  an  exile  from  my  country.  I 
loved  you.  I  trusted  myself  to  you.  1  had  no  wish 
but  to  end  my  life  in  your  service.  And  what  was 
my  reward?  Stripped  of  all  you  had  bestowed  on 
me,  the  key,  the  order,  the  pension,  I  was  forced  to 
fly  from  your  territories.  I  was  hunted  as  if  I  had 
been  a  deserter  from  your  grenadiers.  I  was  arrested, 
insulted,  plundered.  My  niece  was  dragged  in  the 
mud  of  Frankfort  by  your  soldiers  as  if  she  had  been  ■ 
some  wretched  follower  of  your  camp.  You  have 
great  talents.  You  have  good  qualities.  But  you 
have  one  odious  vice.  You  delight  in  the  abasement 
of  your  fellow-creatures.  You  ii ave  brought  disgrace 
on  the  name  of  philosopher.  You  have  given  some 
color  to  the  slanders  of  the  bigots  who  say  that  no 
confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  Justice  or  humanity 
of  those  who  reject  the  Christian  faith."  Then  the 
king  answers  with  less  heat,  but  with  equal  severity: 
*'  You  know  that  you  behaved  shamefully  in  Prussia. 
It  is  well  for  you  that  vou  had  to  deal  with  a  man 
so  indulgent  to  the  infirmities  of  genius  as  I  am. 
You  richly  deserved  to  see  the  inside  of  a  dungeon. 
Your  talents  are  not  more  widely  known  than  your 
faithlessness  and  voiir  malevolence.  The  grave 
itself .Ib  no  asylum  from  your  spite.  Maupertuis  is 
dead ;  but  you  still  gp  on  calumniating  and  deriding 
him,  as  if  you  had  not  made  him  mi^rable  enough 
while  he  was  living.  Let  us  have  no  more  of  this. 
And,  above  all,  let  me  hear  no  more  of  your  niece. 
I  am  sick  to  death  of  her  name.  I  can  bear  with 
your  faults  for  the  sake  of  your  merits;  but  she  has 
not  written  Mahomet  or  Merope'* 

An  explosion  of  this  kind,  it  miffht  l{e  supposed, 
would  necessarily  put  an  end  to  idl  amicable  com- 
munication. But  it  was  not  so.  After  every  out- 
break of  ill- humor  this  extraordinary  pair  became 
more  loving  than  before,  and  exchanged  compliments 
and  assurances  of  mutual  regard  with  a  wonderful 
air  of  sincerity. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  men  who  wrote  thus 
to  each  other  were  not  verv  guarded  in  what  they 
said  of  each  other.  The  English  ambassador,  Mit- 
chell, who  knew  that  the  King  of  Prussia  was  con-  • 
stantly  writing  to  Voltaire  with  the  greatest  h^eedom 
on  the  most  important  subjects,  was  amazed  to  hear 
His  Majesty  designate  this  highly -favored  correspond- 
ent as  a  bad-heafted  fellow,  the  greatest  rascal  oc 
the  face  of  the  earth.  And  the  language  which  the 
poet  held  about  the  king  was  not  much  more  respect- 
It  would  probably  have  puzzled  Voltaire  himself 
to  say  what  was  his'  real  feeling  towards  Frederick. 
It  was  compounded  of  all  sentiments,  from  enmity 
to  friendship,  and  from  scorn  to  admiration;  and  the 
proportions^  in  which  these  elements  were  mixed 
changed  every  moment.  The  old  patriarch  resem- 
bled the  spoiled  child  who  screams,  stamps,  cuffs, 
laughs,  kisses,  and  cuddles  within  one  quarter  of  an 
hour.  His  resentment  was  not  extinguished;  yet  he 
was  not  without  svmpathy  for  his  old  friend  As  a 
Frenchman,  he  wished  success  to  the  arms  of  his 
country.  As  a  philosopher,  he  was  anxious  for  the 
stability  of  a  throne  on  which  a  philosopher  sat. 
He  longed  both  to  save  and  to  humble  Frederick. 
There  was  one  way,  and  only  one,  in  which  all  his 
conflicting  feelings  could  at  once  be  gratified.  If 
Frederick  were  preserved  by  the  interference  of 
France,  if  it  were  known  that  for  that  interference 
he  was  mdebted  to  the  mediation  of  Voltaire,  this 
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would  indeed  bo  delicious  revenge;  tbisTrould  in- 
deed be  to  Leap  coals  of  fire  on  tliat  bau^bty  bead. 
Nor  did  Uie  vam  and  restless  poet  tbitik  it  impossible 
that  be  might,  from  his  hermitage  near  the  Alps, 

'  dictate  peace  to  Europe.  D'Estrees  bad  quitted 
Hanover,  and  the  command  of  the  French  army  bad 
been  intrusted  to  the  Duke  of  Richelieu,  a  man 
whose  chief  distinction  was  derived  from  bis  success 
in  gallantry.  Richelieu  was,  in  truth,  the  most  emi- 
nent of  that  race  of  seducers  by  profession  who  fur- 
nished Crebillon  the  younger  and  La  Clos  with 
models  for  their  heroes.  In  his  earlier  days  the 
royal  house  itself  had  not  been  secure  from  his  pjre- . 
sumptuous  love.  He  was  believed  to  have  carried 
bis  conquests  into  the  family  of  Orleans;  and  some 
suspected  that  he  was  not  unconcerned  in  the  mys- 
terious remorse  which  imbittered  the  last  hours  of 
the  charming  mother  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth.    But 

'  Uie  duke  was  now  fifty  years  old.  With  a  heart 
deeply  corrupted  by  vice,  a  bead  long  accustomed  to 
think  onlv  on  trifles,  an  impaired  constitution,  an 
impaired  fortune,  and,  worst  of  all,  a  very  red  nose, 
be  was  entering  on  a  dull,  frivolous,  and  unrespected 
old  age.  Without  one  qualification  for  military 
conmiand  except  that  personal  courage  which  was 
common  to  him  and  the  whole  nobility  of  France, 
be  fbad  been  placed  at  the  bead  of  the  army  of  Han- 
over; and  in  Uiat  situation  be  did  his  best  to  repair, 
by  extortion  and  corruption,  the  injury  which  he  had 
done  to  his  property  b^  a  life  of  dissolute  profusion. 
The  Duke  of  Richelieu  to  the  end  of  bis  life  bated 
the  philosophers  as  a  sect — not  for  those  parts  of 
their  system  which  a  good  and  wise  man  would  have 
condemned,  but  for  their  virtues,  for  their  spirit  of 
free  inquiry,  and  for  their  hatred  of  those  social 
abuses  of  which  be  was  himself  the  personification. 
But  he,  like  many  of  those  who  thought  with  him, 
excepted  Voltaire  from  the  list  of  proscribed  writers. 
He  frequently  sent  flattering  letters  to  Femey.  He 
did  the  patriarch  the  honor  to  borrow  monev  of  him, 
and  even  carried  bis  condescending  friendship  so  far 
as  to  forget  to  pay  interest.  Voltaire  thought  that 
it  might  be  in  bis  power  to  bring  the  duke  and  the 
King  of  Prussia  into  communication  with  each  other. 
He  wrote  earnestly  to  both ;  and  be  so  far  succeeded 
that  a  correspondence  between  them  was  com- 
menced. 

But  it  was  to  very  different  means  that  Frederick 
was  to  owe  his  deliverance.  At  the  beginning  of 
November,  the  net  seemed  to  have  closed  completely 
round  him.  The  Russians  were, in  the  field,  and 
were  spreading  devastation  through  bis  eastern  prov- 
inces. Bilesia  was  overrun  by  the  Austrians.  A 
great  French  army  was  advancing  from  the  west 
under  the  command  of  Marshal  Soubise,  a  prince  of 
the  great  Armorican  house  of  Rohan.  Berlin  itself 
bad  been  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Croatians. 
Such  was  the.situation  from  which  Frederick  extri- 
cated himself,  with  dazzling  glory,  in  the  short  space 
of  thirty  days. 

He  marched  first  against  Soubise.  On  the  5th  of 
November  the  armies  met  at  Rosbach.  The  French 
were  two  to  one;  but  they  were  ill-disciplined,  and 
their  general  was  a  dunce.  The  tactics  of  Frederick 
and  the  well-regulated  valor  of  the  Prussian  troops 
obtained  a  complete  victory.  Seven  thousand  of  the 
invaders  were  made  prisoners.  Their  guns,  their 
colors,  their  baggage,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
querors. Those  wbo  escaped  fied  as  confusedly  as  a 
mob  scattered  by  cavalry.  Victorious  in  the  west, 
the  king  turned  his  arms  towards  Silesia.    In  that 

?[uarter  everything  seemed  to  be  lost.  Breslau  bad 
alien;  and  Charles  of  Lorraine,  with  a  mighty 
power,  held  the  whole  province.  On  the  5th  of  De- 
cember, exactly  one  month  after  the  battle  of  Ros- 
bach, Frederick,  with   forty  thousand  men,  and 


Prince  Charles,  at  the  head  of  not  less  than  lixtj 
thousand,  met  at  Leuthen  hard  by  BreaUa.  Tlie 
king,  wbo  was,  in  general,  perhaps  too  much  in- 
clined to  consider  the  common  soldier  as  a  mere  nt^r 
chine,  resorted,  on  this  great  day,  to  means  rsem- 
bling  those  which  Bonaparte  afterwards  employed 
with  such  signal  success  for  the  purpose  of  stima- 
lating  military  enthusiasm.  The  principal  officers 
were  convoked.  Frederick  addressed  them  with  great 
force  and  pathos,  and  directed  them  to  speak  to  tbcar 
men  as  be  bad  spoken  to  them.  Wlien  the  armiet 
were  set  in  battle  array,  the  Prussian  troops  were  in 
a  state  of  fierce  excitement;  but  their  excitement 
showed  itself  after  the  fashion  of  a  grave  peoplcL 
The  columns  advanced  to  the  attack  cluinting,  to  tlie 
sound  of  drums  and  fifes,  the  rude  hymns  of  the  old 
Saxon  Herhholds.  They  bad  never  fought  so  weU* 
nor  had  the  genius  of  their  chief  ever  been  so  cas^ 
spicuous.  *'That  battle,"  said  Napoleon,  "was  a 
masterpiece.  Of  itself  it  is  sufficient  to  entitle  Fred 
erick  to  a  place  in  the  first  mnk  among  generals.' 
The  victory  was  complete.  Twenty-seven  thousan^l 
Austrians  were  killed,  wounded,  or  taken;  fifty  slaad 
of  colors,  a  hundred  guns,  four  thousand  wagons, 
fell  into  the  bands  of  tlie  Prussians.  Breslau  opened 
its  gates;  Silesia  was  reconquered;  Charles  of  Lor 
raine  retired  to  hide  his  shame  and  sorrow  at  Brus- 
sels; and  Frederick  allowed  bis  troops  to  take  some 
repose  in  winter  quarters,  after  a  campaign  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  which  it  will,  be  difiTicult  to  find  any 
parallel  in  ancient  or  modem  history. 

The  king*s  fame  filled  all  the  world.  He  had. 
during  the  last  year,  maintained  a  contest,  on  terms 
of  advantage,  against  three  powers,  the  weakest  of 
which  bad  more  than  three  times  his  resources.  He 
bad  fought  four  great  pitched  battles  acrainstsapenor 
forces.  Three  of  these  battles  be  ba^  gsiincd ;  ami 
the  defeat  of  Eolin,  repaired  as  it  had  been,  rather 
raised  than  lowered  bis  military  renown.  The  vic- 
tory of  Leuthen  is,  to  this'  day,  the  proudest  on  i1m 
roll  of  Prussian  fame.  Leipsic,  indeed,  and  Water- 
loo, produced  more  important  consequences  to  man- 
kind. But  the  glory  of  Leipsic  must  be  shared  by 
the  Prussians  with  the  Austrians  and  Russians;  and 
at  Waterloo  the  British  infantry  bore  the  burden  and 
beat  of  the  day.  The  victory  of  Rosbach  was,  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  Jess  honorable  than  that  of 
Leuthen,  for  it  was  gained  over  an  incapable  generKl 
and  a  disorganized  army.  But  the  moral  effect 
which  it  proauced  was  immense.  All  the  preceding 
triumphs  of  Frederick  had  been  triumphs  over  Ger- 
mans, and  could  excite  no  emotions  of  natinal  pride 
among  the  German  people.  It  was  impossible  that 
a  Hessian  or  a  Hanoverian  could  feel  any  patrioiie 
exultation  at  hearing  that  Pomeranians  slaughteied 
Moravians,  or  that  Saxon  banners  bad  been  hung  in 
the  churches  of  Berlin.  Indeed,  though  the  militaiy 
character  of  the  Germans  justly  stooa  high  throofb- 
out  the  world,  they  could  boast  of  no  great  &y 
which  belonged  to  them  as  a  people  ^— of  no  Agia- 
court,  of  no  Bannockbum.  Most  of  their  victories 
hnd  been  gained  over  each  other;  and  their  most 
splendid  exploits  against  foreigners  had  been  achiev- 
ed under  the  command  of  Eugene,  wbo  was  himself 
a  foreigner. 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  Rosbach  stirred  the  hlood 
of  the  whole  of  the  mighty  population  from  the  Alps 
to  the  Baltic,  and  from  the  borders  of  Courthmd  to 
those  of  Lorraine.  Westphalia  and  Lower  Saxony 
bad  been  deluged  by  a  grea(  host  of  strangers,  whose 
speech  was  unintelligible,  and  whose  petulant  and 
licentious  manners  had  excited  the  strongest  feelings 
of  disgust  and  hatred.  That  great  host  had  been  pnt 
to  flight  by  a  small  band  of  German  warriors,  led  by 
a  prince  of  German  blood  on  the  side  of  father  and 
mother,  and  marked  by  the  fair  hair  and  tlie  clear 
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l>lue  eye  of  Qennany.  Never  since  the  diasolution 
of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  had  the  Teutonic  race 
ivon  such  a  field  a£;ain8t  the  French.  The  tidings 
called  forth  a  general  burst  of  delight  and  pride  from 
the  whole  of  tlie  great  family  wbicH  spoke  the  vari- 
ous dialects  of  the  ancient  language  of  Arminius. 
The  fame  of  Frederick  began  to  supply,  in  some  (}e~ 
gree,  the  place  of  a  common  government  and  of  a 
common  capital.  It  became  a  rallying  point  for  all 
true  Germans — a  subject  of  mutual  congratulation 
to  the  Bavarian  and  the  Westphalian,  to  the  citizen 
of  Frankfort  and  the  citizen  of  Nuremburg.  Then 
first  it  was  manifest  that  the  Germans  were  truly  a 
nation.  Then  first  was  discernible  that  patriotic 
spirit  which,  in  1818,  achieved  the  great  deliverance 
of  central  Europe,  and  which  still  guards,  and  long 
vill  guard  against  foreign  ambition,  the  old  freedom 
of  the  Rhine.  / 

Nor  were  the  effects  produced  by  that  celebrated 
day  merely  political  The  greatest  masters  of  Ger- 
man poetry  and  eloquence  have  admitted  that, 
though  the  great  king  neither  valued  nor  understood 
Ills  native  language,  though  he  looked  on  France  as 
the  only  seat  of  taste  and  philosophy,  yet,  in  his  own 
despite,  he  did  much  to  emancipate  tlie  genius  of  his 
countrymen  from  the  foreign  yoke;  ana  that,  in  the 
act  of  vanquishing  Soubise,  he  was  unintentionally 
roosing  the  spirit  which  soon  began  to  question  the 
literary  precedence  of  Boileau  and  Voltaire.  So 
stran^ly  do  events  confound  all  the  plans  of  man  I 
A  prince  who  read  only  French,  who  wrote  only 
Prench,  who  ranked  as  a  French  classic,  became, 

2uite  unconsciously,  the  means  of  liberating  half  the 
Continent  from  the  dominion  of  that  French  criticism 
of  which  he  was  himself  to  the  end  of  his  life  a  slave. 
Yet  even  the  enthusiasm  of  Germany  in  favor  of 
Frederick  hardly  equaled  the  enthusiasm  of  Eng- 
land. The  birthday  of  our,  ally  was  celebrated  with 
as  much  enthusiasm  as  that  of  our  own  sovereign, 
and  at  night  the  streets  of  London  were  in  a  blaze 
with  illuminations.  Portraits  of  the  Hero  of  Ros- 
bach,  with  his  cocked  hat  and  long  pigtail,  were  in 
every  house.  An  attentive  observer  will,  at  this  day, 
find  in  the  parlors  of  old-fashioned  inns,  and  in  the 
portfolios  01  printsellers,  twenty  portraits  of  Fred- 
erick for  one  of  Gkoree  II.  The  sign-painters  were 
everywhere  employed  in  touching  up  Admiral  Ver- 
non into  the  King  of  Prussia.  Some  young  English- 
men of  rank  proposed  to  visit  Germany  as  volunteers, 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  art  of  war  under  the 
greatest  of  commanders.  This  last  proof  of  British 
attachment  and  admiration  Frederick  politely  but 
firmly  declined.  His  camp  was  no  place  for  amateur 
students  of  military  science.  The  Prussian  discipl  ine 
was  rigorous  even  to  cruelty.  The  officers,  while  in 
the  field,  were  expected  to  practice  an  abstemious- 
ness and  self-denial  such  as  was  hardly  surpassed  by 
the  most  rigid  monastic  orders.  However  noble 
their  hirth,  however  high  their  rank  in  the  service, 
they  were  not  permitted  to  eat  from  anything  better 
than  pewter.  It  was  a  high  crime  even  in  a  count 
and  field-marshal  to  have  a  single  silver  spoon  among 
his  baggage.  €lay  young  Englishmen  of  twenty 
thousand  a  year,  accustomed  to  liberty  and  to  lux- 
ury, would  not  easily  submit  to  these  Spartan  re- 
straints. The  king  could  not  venture  to  keep  them 
in  order  as  he  kept  his  own  subjects  in  order.  Situ- 
ated as  he  was  with  respect  to  England,  he  could 
not  well  imprison  or  shoot  refractory  Howards  and 
Cavendishes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  example  of  a 
few  fine  gentlemen,  attended  by  chariots  and  livery 
servants,  eating  in  plate,  and  drinking  champagne 
and  tokay,  was  enough  to  corrupt  his  whole  army. 
He  thought  it  best  to  make  a  stand  at  first,  and  civilly 
refused  to  admit  such  dangerous  companions  among 
his  troops. 


The  help  of  England  was  bestowed  in  a  manner 
far  more  useful  and  more  acceptable.  An  annual 
subsidy  of  near  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds 
enabled  the  king  to  add  probably  more  than  "fifty 
thousand  men  to  his  army.  Pitt,  now  at  the  height 
of  power  and  popularity,  undertook  the  task  of  de^ 
fending  Western  Germany  against  France,  and  asked 
Frederick  only  for  the  loan  of  a  general.  The 
general  selected  was  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bruns- 
wick, who  had  attained  to  high  distinction  in  the 
Prussian  service.  He  was  put  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  partly  English,  partly  Hanoverian,  partly  com- 
posed of  mercenaries  hired  from  the  petty  princes  of 
the  empii*e.  He  soon  vindicated  the  choice  of  the 
two  allied  courts,  and  proved  himself  the  »^cond 
general  of  the  age. 

Frederick  passed  the  winter  at  Breslau,  in  read- 
ing, writing,  and  preparing  for  the  next  campaign. 
The  havoc  which  the  war  bad  made  among  his  troops 
was  rapidly  repaired,  and  in  the  spring  of  1758  he 
was  again  ready  for  the  confiict.  Prince  Ferdinand 
kept  me  French  in  check.  The  king,  in  the  mean 
time,  after  attempting  against  the  Austrians  some 
operations  which  led  to  no  very^  important  result, 
marched  to  encounter  the  Russians,  who,  slaying, 
burning,  and  wasting  wherever  they  turned,  hfui 
penetrated  into  the  heart  of  his  realm.  He  gave 
them  battle  at  Zomdorf ,  near  Frankfort  on  the  Oder. 
The  fight  was  long  and  bloody.  Quarter  was  neither 
given  nor  taken;  for  the  Germans  and  Scythians  re- 
garded each  other  with  bitter  aversion,  and  the  sight 
of  the  ravages  committed  by  the  half-savage  inva^rs 
had  incensed  the  king  and  his  army.  The  Russians 
were  overthrown  with  great  slaughter,  and  for  a  few 
months  no  further  danger  was  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  east. 

A  day  of  thanksgiving  was  proclaimed  by  the 
king,  and  was  celebrated  with  pride  and  delight  by 
his  people.  The  rejoicings  in  Imgland  were  not  less 
enthusiastic  or  less  sincere.  This  may  be  selected  as 
the  point  of  time  at  which  the  military  glory  of 
Frederick  reached  the  zenith.  In  the  short  space  of 
three-quarters  of  a  year  he  had  won  three  great  bat- 
tles over  the  armies  of  three  mifhty  and  warlike 
monarchies — France,  Austria,  and  Russia. 

But  it  was  decreed  that  the  temper  of  that  strong 
mind  should  be  tried  by  both  extremes  of  fortune 
in  rapid  succession.  Close  upon  this  bright  series  of 
triumphs  came  a  series  of  disasters,  such  as  would 
have  blighted  the  fame  and  broken  the  heart  of 
almost  any  other  commander.  Yet  Frederick,  in  the 
midst  of  his  calamities,  was  still  an  object  of  admira- 
tion to  his  subjects,  his  allies,  and  his  enemies. 
Overwhelmed  by  adversity,  sick  of  life,  he  still 
maintained  the  contest,  greater  in  defeat,  in  flight, 
and  in  what  seemed  hopeless  ruin,  than  on  the  fields 
of  his  proudest  victories. 

Having  vanquished  the  Russians,  he  hastened  into 
Saxony  to  oppose  the  troops  of  the  Empress-Queen, 
commanded  by  Daun,  the  most  cautious,  and  Lau- 
dohn,  the  most  inventive  and  enterprising  of  her 
generals.  These  two  celebrated  commanders  agreed 
on  a  scheme,  in  which  the  prudence  of  the  one  and 
the  vigor  of  the  other  seem  to  have  happily  com- 
bined. At  dead  of  night  they  surprised  the  king  in 
his  camp  at  Hochklrchen.  His  presence  of  mind 
saved  his  troops  from  destruction,  but  nothing  could 
save  them  from  defeat  and  severe  loss.  Marshal 
Keith  was  among  the  slain.  The  first  roar  of  the 
^UDs  roused  the  noble  exile  from  his  rest,  and  he  was 
instantly  in  the  front  of  the  battle.  He  received  a 
dangerous  wound,  but  refused  to  quit  the  field,  and 
was  in  the  act  of  rallying  his  broken  troops,  when 
an  Austrian  bullet  terminated  his  checkered  and 
eventful  life. 

The  misfortune  was  serious.    But,  of  all  generals, 
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Frederick  understood  best  how  to  repair  defeat,  and 
Daun  undersiood  least  how  to  improve  victory.  In 
a  few  days  the  Prussian  army  was  as  formidable  as 
before  the  battle.  The  prospect  was,  however, 
gloomy.  An  Austrian  arm^  under  General  Harsch 
had  invaded  Silesia,  and  mvested  the  fortress  of 
Neisse.  Daun,  after  his  success  at  Hochkirciien, 
had  written  to  Harsch  in  very  confident  terms:  ■'  Go 
on  with  your  operations  aguinst  Neisse.  Be  quite  at 
ease  as  to  the  king.  I  will  give  you  a  good  account 
of  him."  In  truth,  the  position  of  the  Frussians  was 
full  of  difficulties.  Between  them  and  Silesia  lay  the 
Tictorious  army  of  Daun.  It  was  not  etisy  for  them 
to  reach  Silesia  at  all.  If  they  did  reach  it,  they  left 
Saxony  exposed  to  the  Austrians.  But  the  vigor  and 
activity  of  Frederick  surmounted  every  obstacle. 
He  made  a  circuitous  march  of  extraordinary  rapid- 
ity, passed  Daun,  hastened  into  Silesia,  raised  the 
siege  of  Neisse,  and  drove  Harsch  into  Bohemia. 
Daun  availed  himself  of  the  king's  absence  to  attack 
Dresden.  The  Prussians  defended  it  desperately. 
The  inhabitants  of  that  wealthy  and  polished  c«'ipital 
begged  in  vain  for  mercy  from  the  garrison  within, 
and  from  the  besiegers  without.  The  beautiful 
suburbs  were  burned  to  the  ground.  It  was  clear 
that  the  town,  if  won  at  all,  would  be  won  street  by 
street  by  the  bayonet.  At  this  conjuncture  came 
news  that  Frederick,  having  cleared  Silesia  of  his 
enemies,  was  returning  by  forced  marches  into 
Saxony.  Daun  retired  from  before  Dresden,  and  fell 
back  into  the  Austrian  territories.  The  king,  over 
heaps  of  ruins,  made  his  triumphant  entry  into  the 
unhappy  metropolis,  which  had  so  cruelly  expiated 
the  weak  and  perfidious  policy  of  its  sovereign.  It 
was  now  the  20th  of  November.  The  cold  weather 
suspended  military  operations,  and  the  king  again 
took  up  liis  winter- quarters  at  Breslau. 

The  third  of  the  seven  terrible  years  was  over;  and 
Frederick  still  stood  his  ground.  He  had  been  re- 
cently tried  by  domestic  as  well  as  by  military  dis- 
asters. On  the  14tli  of  October,  the  day  on  which  he 
was  defeated  at  Hochkirchen,  the  day  on  the  anni- 
versary of  which,  forty-eight  years  hiter,  a  defeat 
far  more  tremendous  laid  the  Pnissian  monarchy  in 
the  dust,  died  Wilhelmina.  Margravine  of  Bareuth. 
From  the  portraits  which  we  have  of  her.  by  her  own 
hand,  and  by  the  hands  of  the  most  discerning  of 
her  contemporaries,  we  should  pronounce  her  to 
have  been  coarse,  indelicate,  and  a  good  hater,  but 
not  destitute  of  kind  and  eenerous  feelings.  Her 
mind,  naturally  strong  and  observant,  had  been 
highly  cultivated ;  and  she  was,  and  deserved  to  be, 
Frederick's  favorite  sister.  He  felt  the  loss  as  much 
as  it  was  in  his  iron  nature  to  feel  the  loss  of  any- 
thing but  a  province  or  a  battle. 

At  Breslau,  during.the  winter,  he  was  indefatigable 
in  his  poetical  labors.  The  most  spirited  lines,  per- 
haps, that  he  ever  wrote  are  to  be  found  in  a  bitter 
lampoon  on  Louis  and  Madame  de  Pompadour,  which 
he  composed  at  this  time  and  sent  to  Voltaire.  The 
verses  were,  indeed,  ro  good,  that  Voltaire  was  afraid 
that  he  might  himself  be  suspected  of  having  writ- 
ten them,  or  at  least  of  having  corrected  them ;  and 
partly  from  fright — partly,  we  fear,  from  love  of  mis- 
chief—sent them  to  the  Duke  of  Choiseul,  then  prime 
minister  of  France.  Choiseul  very  wisely  determined 
to  encounter  Frederick  at  Frederick's  own  weapons, 
and  applied  for  assistance  to  Palissot,  who  had  some 
skill  as  a  versifier,  and  who,  though  he  had  not  yet 
made  himself  fdmous  by  bringing  Rousseau  and  Hel- 
yetius  on  the  stage,  was  known  to  possess  some  lit- 
tle talent  for  satire.  Palissot  produced  some  very 
stinging  lines  on  the  moral  and  literary  character  of 
Frederick,  and  these  lines  the  duke  sent  to  Voltaire. 
Tills  war  of  couplets,  following  close  on  the  carnage 
of  Zomdoi^  and  Uie  conflagration  of  Dresden,  illus- 


trates well  the  strangely  compounded  character  of 
the  king  of  Prussia. 

At  this  moment  he  was  assailed  by  a  new  enemy. 
Benedict  XIV.,  the  best  and  wisest  of  tlie  two  hun- 
dred and  flftv  successors  of  St.  Peter,  was  no  idorl 
During  the  snort  interval  between  his  reign  and  that 
of  his  disciple  Ganganelli,  the  chief  seat  in  the 
Church  of  Home  was  filled  by  Rezzonico,  who  icA 
the  name  of  Clement  XIII.  This  absurd  priest  de- 
termined to  try  what  the  weight  of  his  authority 
could  effect  in  favor  of  the  orthodox  Maria  Theresa 
against  a  heretic  king.  At  the  high  mass  on  Christ- 
mas-day, a  sword  witii  a  rich  belt  and  scabbard,  a 
hat  of  crimson  velvet  lined  with  ermine,  nud  a  dore 
of  pearls,  the  mystic  symbol  of  the  Divine  Comforter, 
were  solemnly  blessed  by  the  s^uprcmc  pontiff,  and 
were  sent  with  great  ceremony  to  Marshal  Daun,  the 
conqueror  of  Kolin  and  Hochkirchen.  This  mark 
of  favor  had  more  than  once  been  bestowed  by  the 

Eopes  on  the  great  champions  of  the  faith.  Similar 
onors  had  been  paid,  more  than  six  centuries  eariier, 
by  Urban  II.  to  Godfrev  of  Bouillon.  Similar  hon- 
ors had  been  conferred  on  Alba  for  destroying  the 
liberties  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  on  John  bobiesky 
after  the  deli  vera  nee  of  Vienna.  But  the  presents 
which  were  received  with  profound  reverence  by  the 
Baron  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  in  the  eleventh  oentuiy, 
and  which  had  not  wholly  lost  their  value  even  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  appeared  inexpressibly  ridicu- 
lous  to  a  generation  which  read  Montesquieu  and 
Voltaire.  Frederick  wrote  sarcastic  verses  on  the 
gifts,  the  giver,  and  the  receiver.  But  the  public 
wanted  no  prompter;  and  a  universal  roar  of  laugh- 
ter frqm  Petersburg  to  Lisbon  reminded  the  Vatican 
that  the  age  of  crusades  was  over. 

The  fourth  campaign,  the  most  disastrous  of  aQ 
the  campaigns  of  this  fearful  war,  had  now  opened. 
The  Austrians  filled  Saxony,  and  menaced  Berlin. 
The  Russians  defeated  the  king's  generals  on  the 
Oder,  threatened  Silesia,  effected  a  junction  with 
Laudohn,  and  intrenched  themselves  strongly  at  Ku- 
nersdorf.  Frederick  hastened  to  attack  tllem.  A 
great  battle  was  fought.  During  the  earlier  part  of 
the  day  everything  yielded  to  the  imi)etuos]ty  of  the 
Prussians,  and  to  the  skill  of  their  chief.  The  lines 
were  forced.  Half  the  Russian  guns  were  taken. 
The  king  sent  off  a  courier  to  Berlin  witli  two  lioefl« 
announcing  a  complete  victor^'.  But,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  stubborn  Kussians.  defeated  yet  unbroken, 
had  taken  up  their  stand  in  an  almost  impreimable 
position,  on  an  eminence  where  the  Jews  of  Frank- 
fort were  wont  to  burv  their  dead.  Here  the  battk 
re-commenced.  The  "Prussian  infantry,  exhausted 
by  six  hours  of  hard  fighting  under  a  sun  which 
equdled  the  tropical  heat,  were  yet  brought  up  re- 
peated Iv  to  the  attack,  but  in  vain.  The  king  led 
three  charges  in  person.  Two  horees  were  killed 
under  him.  The  officers  of  his  staff  fell  all  around 
him.  His  coat  was  piereed  by  seveml  bullets.  All 
was  in  vain.  His  infantry  was  driven  back  with 
frightful  slaughter.  Terror  l)cgan  to  spread  fust  from 
man  to. man.  At  that  moment  the  liory  cavalry  of 
Laudohn,  still  fresh,  rushed  on  the  wavering  ranks. 
Then  followed  a  universal  rout.  Preilerick  nimseU 
was  on  the  point  of  f allinp  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
querors, and  was  with  difflcultv  saved  by  a  gallant 
officer,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  Ihaudful  of  Hu^ant. 
made  good  a  diversion  of  a  few  minutes.  Shattered 
in  bod3%  shattered  in  mind,  the  king  reached  tint 
night  a  village  which  the  Cossacks  had  plundered; 
and  there,  in  a  ruined  and  deserted  farm-liouse,  flung 
himself  on  a  heap  of  strav/.  He  had  sent  to  Beriin  t 
second  diRpntch  very  different  from  his  first:  "Let  the 
royal  family  leave  BeriJ"-  Send  the  archives  to 
Potsdam.  The  town  may  make  terms  with  the 
enenny." 
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Tlia  defeat  was,  in  truth,  overwhelmiiig.  Of  fifty  | 
thousand  men  who  had  that  murning  marched  under 
the  'uiack  eagles,  not  three  thousand  remained  to- 
^thsi.  The  king  bethought  him  again  of  his  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  and  wrote  to  bid  adieu  to  his  friends, 
and  to  give  directions  as  to  the  measures  to  be  taken 
ia  the  event  of  his  death:  "I  have  no  resource  left" — 
such  is  the  languge  of  one  of  his  letters — "ali  is  lost. 
I  will  not  survive  the  ruin  of  my  country.  Fare- 
"well,  forever." 

But  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  confederatespre- 
Tented  them  from  following  up  their  victory.  They 
lost  a  few  days  in  loitering  and  squabbling;  and  a 
few  days,  improved  by  Frwlerick,  were  worth  more 
than  the  years  of  other  men.  On  the  morning  after 
the  battle,  he  had  got  together  eighteen  thousand  of 
his  troops.  Very  soon  his  force  amounted  to  thirty 
thousand.  Guns  were  procured  from  the  neighbor- 
ing fortresses;  and  there  was  again  an  army.  Berlin 
was,  for  the  present,  safe;  but  calamities  came  pour- 
ing on  the  king  in  uninterrupted  succession.  One  of 
his  eenerals,  with  a  large  body  of  troops,  was  taken 
at  Maxen ;  another  was  defeated  at  Meissen;  and  when 
at  length  the  campaign  of  1759  closed,  in  the  midst 
of  a  rigorous  winter,  tae  situation  of  Prussia  appeared 
desperate.  The  only  consoling  circumstance  was 
that,  in  the  West,  Ferdinand  of  Bruuswick  had  been 
more  fortunate  than  his  master;  and  by  a  series  of 
exploits,  of  which  the  battle  of  Minden  was  the  most 
glorious,  had  removed  all  apprehension  of  danger  on 
the  side  of  France. 

The  fifth  year  was  now  about  to  commence.  It 
seemed  impossible  that  the  Prussian  territories,  re- 
peatedly devastated  hy  hundreds  of  thousands  of  in- 
vaders, could  longer  support  the  contest.  But  the 
kin^  carried  on  war  as  no  European  power  has  ever 
carried  on  war,  except  tlie  Committee  of  Public  Safe- 
ty during  the  great  agony  of  the  French  Revolution. 
He  governed  lus  kin^om  as  he  would  have  governed 
a  besieged  town,  not  caring  to  what  extent  propertv 
was  destroyed,  or  the  pursuits  of  civil  life  suspended, 
BO  that  he  did  but  m&ke  head  against  the  enemy.  As 
long  as  there  was  a  man  left  ia  Prussia,  that  man 
might  carry  a  musket ;  as  long  as  there  was  a  horse 
left,  that  horse  misrht  draw  artillery.  The  coin  was 
debisused,  the  civil  functionaries  were  left  unpaid ;  in 
some  provinces  civil  government  altogether  ceased 
to  exist.  But  there  were  still  rye-bread  and  potatoes ; 
there  were  still  lead  and  gunpowder;  and,  while  the 
means  of  sustainii^  and  destroying  life  remained, 
Frederick  was  determined  to  flglit  it  out  to  the  very 
last 

The  earlier  part  of  the  campaign  of  1760  was  un- 
favorable to  him.  Berlin  was  again  occupied  by  the 
enemy.  Great  contributions  were  levied  on  the  iu- 
liabitants,  and  the  royal  palace  was  plundered.  But 
at  length,  after  two  years  of  calamity,  victory  came 
back  to  his  arms.  At  Lignitz  he  gained  a  great  bat- 
tle over  Laudohn;  at  Torgau,  after  a  day  of  horrible 
carnage,  he  triumphed  over  Daun.  The  fifth  year 
closea  and  still  the  event  was  in  suspense.  In  the 
countries  where  the  war  had  raged,  the  misery  and 
exhaustion  were  more  appalling  than  ever;  but  still 
there  were  left  men  and  beasts,  arms  and  food,  and 
still  Frederick  fought  on.  In  truth  he  had  now  been 
baited  into  savageness.  His  heart  was  ulcerated  with 
hatred.  The  implacable  resentment  with  which  his 
enemies  persecuted  him.  though  originally  provoked 
by  his  own  unprincipled  ambition,  excited  in  him  a 
thirst  for  vengeance  which  he  did  not  even  attempt 
to  conceal.  *'  It  is  hard,"  he  says  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters, **for  a  man  to  bear  what  I  bear.  I  begin  to 
feel  that,  as  the  Italians  say,  revenge  is  a  pleasure 
for  the  gods.  My  philosophy  is  worn  out  by  suffer- 
ing. I  am  no  saint,  like  those  of  whom  we  read  in 
the  legends;  and  I  will  own  that  I  should  die  content 


if  only  I  could  first  inflict  a  portion  of  the  misoy 
which  I  endure." 

Borne  up  by  such  feelings,  he  struggled  with  va- 
rious success,  but  constant  glory,  through  the  cam- 
paign of  1761.  On  the  whole,  the  result  of  this  cam- 
paign was  disastrous  to  Prussia.  No  great  battle  was 
gained  by  the  enemy;  but,  in  spite  of  the  desperate 
bounds  of  the  hunted  tiger,  the  circle  of  purauers  was 
fast  closing  round  him.  Laudohn  had  surprised  the 
important  fortress  of  Schweidnitz.  With  that  for- 
tress, half  of  SUesia  and  the  command  of  the  most 
important  defiles  through  the  mountains  bad  been 
transferred  to  the  Austrians.  The  Russians  had  over- 
powered the  king's  generals  in  Pomerania.  The 
country  was  so  completely  desolated  that  he  began, 
by  his  own  confession,  to  look  round  him  with  blank 
despair,  unable  to  imagine  where  recruits,  horses,  or 
provisions  were  to  be  &und. 

Just  at  this  time  two  great  events  brought  on  i 
complete  change  in  the  relations  of  almost  all  the 
powers  of  Europe.  One  of  those  evenTs  was  the  re- 
tirement of  Mr.  Pitt  from  office;  the  other  was  the 
death  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth  of  Russia. 

The  retirement  of  Pitt  seemed  to  be  an  omen  of 
utter  ruin  to  the  House  of  Brandenburg.  His  proud 
and  vehement  nature  was  incapable  of  anything  that 
looked  like  either  fear  or  treachery.  He  had  often 
declared  that,  while  he  was  in  power,  England  should 
never  make  a  peace  of  Utrecht — should  never,  for 
any  selfish  oblect,  abandon  an  ally  even  in  the  last 
extremity  of  distress.  The  Continental  war  was  his 
own  war.  He  had  been  bold  enough — he  who  in 
former  times  had  attacked,  with  irresistible  powers 
of  oratory,  the  Hanoverian  policv  of  Carteret  and 
the  German  subsidies  of  Newcastle — ^to  declare  that 
Hanover  ought  to  be  as  dear  to  us  as  Hampshire,  and 
that  he  would  conquer  America  in  Germany.  He 
had  fallen ;  and  the  power  which  he  had  exercised, 
not  always  with  discretion,  but  always  with  vigor  and 
genius,  had  devolved  on  a  favorite  who  was  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Tory  party— of  the  party  which 
had  thwarted  William,  which  had  persecuted  Marl- 
borough, and  which  had  given  up  the  Catalans  to  the 
vengeance  of  Philip  of  Anjou.  To  make  peace  with 
France — ^to  shake  off,  with  all,  or  more  than  all,  the 
speed  compatible  with  decency,  every  Continental 
connection, — these  were  among  the  chief  objects  of 
the  new  minister.  The  policy  then  followed  inspired 
Frederick  with  an  unjust  but  deep  and  bitter  aver- 
sion to  tlie  English  name ;  and  produced  effects  which 
are  still  felt  throughout  the  civilized  world.  To  that 
policy  it  was  owing  that,  some  years  later,  England 
could  not  find  on  the  whole  Continent  a  single  ally  to 
stand  by  her,  in  her  extreme  need,  against  the  House 
of  Bourbon.  To  that  policy  it  was  owing  that  Frede- 
rick, alienated  from  England,  was  compelled  to  con- 
nect himself  closely,  during  his  later  years,  with  Rus- 
sia; and  was  induced  reluctantly  to  assist  in  that  great 
crime,  the  fruitful  parent  of  other  great  crimes — ^the 
first  partition  of  Poland. 

Scarcely  had  the  retreat  of  Mr.  Pitt  deprived  Prus- 
sia of  her  only  friend,  when  the  death  of  Elizabeth 
S reduced  an  entire  revolution  in  the  politics  of  the 
Forth.  The  Grand  Duke  Peter,  her  nephew,  who 
now  ascended  the  Russian  throne,  was  not  merely 
free  from  the  prejudices  which  his  aunt  had  enter- 
tained against  Frederick,  but  was  a  worshiper,  a 
servile  imitator,  a  Boswell,  of  the  great  king.  The 
days  of  the  new  czar's  government  were  few  and  evil, 
but  sufiicient  to  produce  a  change  in  the  whole  state 
of  Christendom.  He  set  the  Prussian  prisoners  at 
liberty,  fitted  them  out  decently,  and  sent  them 
back  to  their  master;  he  withdrew  his  troops 
from  the  provinces  which  Elizabeth  had  decided 
on  incorporating  with  her  dominions,  and  absolved 
all    those  Prussian  subjects  who  had   been  com- 
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pelled  to  swear  fealty  to  Russia  from  their  engage- 
ments. 

Not  content  with  conclading  peace  on  terms  favor- 
able to  Prussia,  he  solicited  rank  in  the  Prussian 
service,  dressed  himself  in  a  Prussian  uniform,  wore 
the  Black  Eagle  of  Prussia  on  bis  breast,  made  prep- 
arations for  visiting  Prussia,  in  order  to  have  an  in- 
terview with  the  object  of  his  idolatry,  and  actually 
sent  fifteen  tliousand  excellent  troops  to  re-enforce 
the  shattered  army  of  Frederick.  Thus  strength- 
ened, the  king  speedily  repaired  the  losses  of  the 
preceding  year,  reconquered  Silesia,  defeated  Daun 
at  Buckersdorf,  invested  and  re-took  Bchweidnitz, 
and,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  presented  to  the  forces 
of  Maria  Theresa  a  front  as  formidable  as  before  the 
great  reverses  of  1759.  Before  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign, his  friend  the  Emperor  Peter  having,  by  a 
series  of  absurd  insults  to  the  institutions,  manners, 
and  feelings  of  his  people,  united  them  in  hostility 
to  his  person  and  government,  was  deposed  and 
murdered.  The  empress,  who,  under  the  title  of 
Catherine  the  Second,  now  assumed  the  supreme 
power,  was,  at  the  commencement  of  her  adminis- 
tration, by  no  means  partial  to  Frederick,  and  re- 
fused to  permit  her  troops  to  remain  under  his  com- 
mand. But  she  observed  the  peace  made  by  her 
husband;  and  Prussia  was  no  longer  threatened  by 
danger  from  the  East. 

England  and  France  at  the  same  time  paired  off 
together.  They  concluded  a  treaty  by  which  they 
bound  themselves  to  observe  neutrality  with  respect 
to  the  German  war.  Thus  the  coalitions  on  both 
sides  were  dissolved;  and  the  original  enemies,  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia,  remained  alone  confronting  each 
other. 

Austria  had  undoubtedly  by  far  greater  means 
than  Prussia,  and  was  less  exhausted  by  hostilities; 
yet  it  seemed  hardly  possible  that  Austria  could 
effect  alone  what  she'had  in  vain  attempted  to  effect 
when  supported  by  France  on  the  one  side,  and  by 
Bussia  on  the  other.  Danger  also  began  to  menace 
the  imperial  house  from  another  quarter.  The  Otto- 
man Porte  held  threatening  language,  and  a  hundred 
thousand  Turks  were  mustered  on  the  frontiers  of 
Hungary.  The  proud  and  revengeful  spirit  of  the 
Empress-Queen  at  length  gave  way;  ana,  in  Febru- 
ary, 1763,  the  peace  of  Hubertsburg  put  an  end  to 
the  conflict  which  had,  during  seven  years,  devas- 
tated Germany.  The  king  ceded  nothing.  The 
whole  Continent  in  arms  had  proved  unable  to  tear 
Silesia  from  that  iron  grasp. 

The  war  was  over.  Frederick  was  safe.  His 
glory  was  beyond  the  reach  of  envy.  If  he  had  not 
made  conquests  as  vast  as  those  of  Alexander,  of 
Caesar,  and  of  Napoleon, — if  he  had  not,  on  field  of 
battle,  enloyed  the  constant  success  of  Marlborough 
and  Wellington, — he  had  yet  given  an  example,  un- 
rivaled in  history,  of  what  capacity  and  resolution 
can  effect  against  the  greatest  superiority  of  power 
and  the  utmost  spite  of  fortune.  He  entered  Berlin 
in  triumph,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  six  years. 
The  streets  were  brilliantly  lighted  up,  and  as  he 
passed  along  in  an  open  carriage,  with  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick  at  liis  side,  the  multitude  saluted  him^ 
with  loud  praises  and  blessings.  He  was  moved  by' 
those  marks  of  attachment,  and  repeatedly  ex- 
claimed, "Lonff  live  my  dear  people  I  Long  live 
my  children  I"  Yet,  even  in  the  midst  of  that  gay 
spectacle,  he  could  not  but  perceive  everywhere  the 
traces  of  destruction  and  decay.  The  city  had  been 
more  than  once  plundered.  The  population  had 
considerably  diminished.  Berlin,  however,  had  suf- 
fered little  when  compared  with  most  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  The  ruin  of  private  fortunes,  the  distress 
of  all  ranks,  was  such  as  might  appnll  the  firmest 
mind.    Almost  every  province  had  been  the  seat  of 


war,  and  of  war  conducted  with  merciless  ferocity. 
Clouds  of  Croatians  had  descended  on  Silesia.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  Cossacks  hud  been  let  loose  on  Pome- 
rania  and  Brandenburg.  The  mere  contributiost 
levied  by  the  invaders  amounted,  it  was  said,  to 
more  tlian  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars;  and  the 
value  of  what  they  extorted  was  probably  much  less 
than  the  value  of  what  they  destroyed.  The  fields 
lay  uncultivated.  The  very  seed-corn  had  been  de- 
voured in  the  madness  of  hunger.  Famine,  and  con- 
tagious maladies  the  effect  of  famine,  had  swept 
away  the  herds  and  fiocks;  and  there  was  reason 
to  fear  that  a  mat  pestilence  among  the  human  race 
was  likely  to  follow  in  the  train  of  that  tremcndona 
war.  Near  fifteen  thousand  houses  had  been  burned 
to  the  ground. 

The  population  of  the  kingdom  had  in  seven  jeaia 
decreased  to  the  frightful  extent  of  ten  per  cenL  A 
sixth  of  tiie  males  capable  of  bearing  arms  bad  actu- 
ally perished  on  the  field  of  battle.  In  some  districts 
no  laborers  except  women  were  seen  in  the  fields  at 
harvest- time.  In  others  the  traveler  passed  shud- 
dering through  a  succession  of  silent  villages^  in 
which  not  a  single  inhabitant  remained.  The  cnr- 
rencv  had  been  debased ;  the  authority  of  laws  and 
magistrates  had  been  suspended;  the  whole  sorial 
system  was  deranged.  For,  during  that  convulsive 
struggle,  everything  that  was  not  militaiy  violenoe 
was  anarciiy.  Even  the  army  was  disoiganized. 
Some  great  generals  and  a  crowd  of  excellent  officera 
had  fallen,  and  it  had  been  impossible  to  snppW 
their  places.  The  difBculty  of  finding  recruits  had, 
towaids  the  close  of  the  war,  been  so  great,  that 
selection  and  rejection  were  impossible.  W|ioIe 
battalions  were  composed  of  deserters  or  of  prisoners. 
It  was  hardly  to  be  noped  that  thir^  years  of  repoM 
and  industry  would  repair  the  rum'  produced  b^ 
seven  years  of  havoc.  One  consolato^  circnm 
stance,  indeed,  there  was.  Ko  debt  had  been  in- 
curred. The  burdens  of  the  war  had  been  terrible, 
almost  insupportable;  but  no  airear  was  left  to  em- 
barrass the  finances  in  the  time  of  peace.* 

It  remains  for  us,  in  order  to  become  thoroup^ 
acquainted  with  the  man,  to  contemplate  Fredericks 
character  in  peace. 

The  first  and  most  immediate  object  of  Frederick'^ 
attention  and  anxiety  was  the  re- establishment  of 
his  army,  in  order  that  no  enemy  might  hope  to  reap 
advantage  from  a  sudden  renewal  of  hostilitiesL  In 
order  to  bring  the  recently  levied  troops  upon  a  par 
with  his  veteran,  well-trained  warriors — of  whom, 
however,  but  a  very  small  number  still  remained — 
military  exercise  and  drilling  were  enforced  with 
the  most  rigorous  exactness.  But  the  illustrious 
monarch  himself,  when  he  belield  the  whole  of 
Europe  adopt  his  militaiy  tactics,  was  deceived  in 
the  over-estimation  of  their  value.  The  system  of 
maintaining  standing  armies  was  carried  to  the  high- 
est point,  and  became  the  principal  object  in  the 
administration  of  every  State;  grave  utility  degen- 
erated into  mere  display,  until  a  grand  convulsion  of 
the  world  made  its  vanity  and  puerility  but  too  ap- 
parent. 

The  care  taken  bv  Frederick  to  effect  the  restora- 
tion of  his  overwhelmed  country  was  a  much  more 
beneficent  employment  of  his  energies,  and  was  pro- 
ductive of  incalculable  good.  It  formed  the  most 
imperishable  leaf  in  his  wreath  of  glory.    The  aom 

*  The  reader  will  not  need  to  be  reminded  that  the  narra- 
tiye  of  Macaulay  ends  here.  The  descent  tTojn  the  soBBy 
uplands  of  hi»  style  Is  sudden  and  painful,  but  there  la  no 
help  for  it.  Herf  Kohlrausch  goes  on  honestly  enough,  and 
we  must  let  him  finish  the  storj  or  fco  without  It  altogether. 
Pstienoe;  it  will  soon  be  over,  and  as  a  sugar-plmn  for  pood 
children,  we  promise  you  near  the  do^e  a  gorgeous  picture  of 
the  great  king  in  his  old  age,  by  Carljle. 
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wliicb  was  already  bought  up  for  the  next  campaign 
]ie  bestowed  upon  the  most  destitute  of  his  people, 
OS  seed  for  sowmg,  together  with  all  his  superfluous 
horses.  The  taxes  were  remitted  for  six  months  in 
Silesia,  and  Jor  two  years  in  Pomerania  and  Neu- 
mark,  which  were  completely  devastated.  Nay,  the 
king,  in  order  to  encourage  agriculture  and  industry, 
appropriated  large  sums  of  money  for  that  purp>s^ 
in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the  exigency,  and 
these  various  sums  amounted  altogether,  during  the 
four-and-twenty  years  of  his  reign  after  the  peace  of 
Hubertsburg,  to  no  less  than  twenty-four  millions  of 
dollars.  Such  noble  generosity  redounds  still  more 
to  the  glory  of  Frederick,  inasmuch  as  it  was  only 
practicable  through  the  exercise  of  ^at  economy, 
and  to  promote  which*  he  subjected  himself  to  every 
personal  sacrifice.  His  maxim  was  that  his  treasure 
belonged  not  to  himself,  but  to  the  people  who  sup- 
plied it;  and  while  many  other  princes — not  bearing 
in  mind  the  heavy  drops  of  sweat  which  adhered  to 
each  of  the  numerous  gold  pieces  wrung  from  their 
subjects— only  thought  of  dissipating  the  entire  mass 
in  the  most  unlicensed  prodigality  and  waste,  he 
lived  in  a  style  so  simple  and  frugal  that  out  of  the 
sum  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  his  court  he 
saved  annually  nearly  a  million  of  dollars. 

He  explained  on  one  occasion  to  M.  de  Launay, 
the  assessor  of  indirect  taxes,  the  principles  by  whicli 
he  was  actuated  in  this  respect,  in  clear  and  distinct 
terras:  "  Louis  XV.  and  I,"  he  said,  "  are  bora  more 
oeedv  than  the  poorest  of  our  subjects;  for  there  are 
out  {qw  among  them  who  do  not  possess  a  small  in- 
heritance, or  who  cannot  at  least  earn  it  by  their 
labor  and  industry;  while  he  and  I  possess  nothing, 
neither  can  we  earn  anything  but  what  must  belong 
to  tbe  State.  We  are  merely  the  stewards  appointed 
for  the  administration  of  the  general  fund;'  aud  if,  as 
such,  we  were  to  apply  to  our  own  personal  expendi- 
ture more  than  is  reasonably  necessary,  we  should, 
by  such  proceeding,  not  only  bring  down  upon  our- 
selves  severe  condemnation  in  the  first  place  for  ex- 
travagance, but  likewise  for  having  fraudulently 
taken  possession  of  that  which  was  confided  to  our 
charge  for  the  public  weal.** 

The  particular  care  and  interest  shown  by  the 
king  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  produced  its 
speedy  improvement.  Large  tracts  of  land  were 
rendered  arable,  fresh  supplies  of  laborers  were  pro- 
cnred  from  other  countries,  and  where  formerly 
marsh  and  moor  were  generally  prevalent,  fertile, 
flourishing  corn-flelds  were  substituted  instead.  These 
happy  results,  which  greeted  the  eye  of  Frederick 
whenever  he  took  his  regularly  appointed  journeys 
throughout  his  dominions,  were  highly  grateful  to 
his  feelings;  while  during  these  tours  of  survey 
nothmg  escaped  his  acutely  observing  mind;  so 
much  so,  that  few  sovereigns  could  boast  of  such  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  their  domains — even  to  the 
most  trifling  details — ^as  the  king  of  Prussia  acquired 
of  his  own  estates  through  continual  and  indefatiga- 
ble application  to  this  one  object.  Silesia,  which 
had  suffered  so  much,  was  especially  dear  to  his 
feeling,  and  to  that  territory  he  devoted  particular 
attention;  when,  therefore,  upon  a  general  census 
in  the  year  1777,  he  found  it  contained  180,000  more 
inhabitants  than  in  the  year  1756,  when  the  war 
commenced;  and  when  he  perceived  the  losses  sus- 
tained during  that  war  thus  amply  repaired,  and 
the  glorious  results  produced  by  agricultural  labor 
and  commercial  enterprise,  he.  in  the  gladness  of  his 
heart,  expressed,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Jordan,  the 
sensations  he  felt  at  beholding  the  flourishing  state 
of  a  province  the  condition  of  which  was  but  a  short 
time  before  so  sadly  depressed  and  miserable. 

Industry  is  indispensable  in  a  people  who  depend 
on  their  energy  and  activity  for  their  rank  among 


[  nations;  but  this  rank  is  not  the  only  attendant 
advantage:  a  beneflt  far  greater  is  the  fresh,  healthy 
vigor  it  imparts  to  the  people.  And  in  this  respect 
Frederick  the  Great  was  a  striking  example,  truly 
worthy  of  imitation  by  all  his  subjects;  for  even 
during  the  early  period  of  his  life  he  alread^r  wrote 
to  his  friend  Jordan  tlius:  **  You  are  quite  right  in 
believing  that  I  work  hard ;  I  do  so  to  enable  me  to 
Uve,  for  nothing  so  nearly  approaches  the  likeness  of 
death  as  the  half  8luml)ering,  listless  state  of  idle- 
ness." And,  subsequently,  when  he  had  become  old 
and  feeble,  this  feeling  still  retained  its  power,  and 
operated  with  all  its  original  influence  upon  his 
mind,  for  in  another  letter  to  the  same  friend  he 
says:  '*I  still  feel  as  formerly  the  same  anxiety  for 
action;  as  then,  I  now  still  long  to  work  and  be- 
busy,  and  my  mind  and  body  are  in  continual  con- 
tention. It  is  no  longer  requisite  that  I  should  live, 
unless  I  can  live  and  work." 

And  truly,  in  making  a  profitable  use  of  his  time, 
King  Frederick  displayed  a  perseverance  which  left 
him  without  a  rival;  and  even  in  his  old  age  he 
never  swerved  from  the  original  plan  he  had  laid 
down  and  followed  from  his  earliest  manhood,  for 
even  on  the  very  day  before  his  death  he  was  to  l>e 
seen  occupied  with  the  business  of  his  government 
Each  hour  had  its  occupation,  and  the  one  grand 
principle  which  is  the  soul  of  all  industry — viz.^,  to 
leaoe  over  from  today  noHUngfar  Uie  morrow — passed 
with  Frederick  as  the  inviolable  law  of  his  whole 
life.  The  entire  day--commencing  at>the  hour  of 
four  in  the  morning  and  continuing  until  midnight, 
accordingly  five  sixths  of  the  day — was  devoted  to 
some  occupation  of  the  mind  or  heart,  for  in  order 
that  even  the  hour  of  repast  might  not  be  wholly 
monopolized  by  the  mere  gratification  of  the  stom- 
ach, Frederick  assembled  around  him  at  midday 
and  in  the  evening  a  circle  of  intellectual  men,  and 
these  conversaziones — in  which  tlie  king  himself  took 
an  important  share — were  of  such  an  animated  and 
enlivening  nature  that  they  were  not  inaptly  com- 
pared to  the  entertainments  of  Socrates  himself. 
Unfortunately,  however,  according  to  the  taste  of 
that  age,  nothing  but  witticisms  and  humorous  sal- 
lies were  made  the  subject  of  due  appreciation  and 
applause.  Vivacity  of  idea  promptly  expressed,  and 
strikingly  apropos  allusions,  were  the  order  of  the 
day,  while  profundity  of  thought  and  subjects  of 
more  grave  and  serious  discussion  were  banished  as 
ill-timed  and  uncalled  for — a  necessary  consequence 
arising  from  the  exclusive  adoption  of  the  French 
language,  which  formed  the  medium  of  communi- 
cation at  these  reunioris  of  Frederick  tbe  Great.  The 
rest  of  the  day  was  passed  in  the  perusal  of  ofiicial 
dispatches,  private  correspondence,  and  ministerial 
documents,  to  each  of  which  he  added  his  replies 
and  observations  in  the  margin.  After  having  gone 
through  this  all-important  business  routine  of  the 
day,  he  directed  his  attention  to  the  more  recreative 
occupations  of  his  pleasure-grounds  and  literary 
compositions— of  which  latter  Frederick  has  left  be- 
hind him  a  rich  collection;  and  finally,  as  a  last  re- 
source of  amusement,  he  occasionally  devoted  a  few 
stolen  moments  to  his  flute,  upon  wnich  he  was  an 
accomplished  performer.  This,  his  favorite  instru- 
ment, indeed,  like  an  intimate  and  faithful  friend, 
served  often  to  allay  the  violent  excitements  of  his 
spirit;  and  while  he  strolled  with  it  through  his 
suite  of  rooms,  often  for  hours  togetlier,  his  thoughts, 
as  he  himself  relates,  became  more  and  more  col- 
lected, and  his  mind  better  prepared  for  calm  and 
serious  meditation.  Nevertheless,  he  never  per- 
mitted affairs  of  state  to  be  neglected  for  the  sake  of 
tbe  enjoyments  he  sought  both  in  music  and  in 
pot3try ;  and  in  this  point  of  view  Frederick's  charac- 
ter must  ever  command  respect  and  admiration. 
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*  The  government  of  Frederick  was  despotic  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word;    everything  emanated 
from  the  king,  and  everything  reverted  to  him  again. 
He  never  accorded  any  share  in  the  administration 
to  an  assembly  of  States,  nor  even  to  the  State  Coun- 
eil,  which,  composed  of  tlie  most  enlightened  men, 
would  have  been  able  to  have  presented  to  their 
sovereign,  in  a  clear  and  comprehensive  light,  the 
bearings  of  the  intric:tte  questions  connected  with 
government.     He    felt   in    himself    the   power   to 
govern  alone,  seconded  by  the  strongest  desire  of 
making  his  people  happy  and  CTeat.    Thence  it  ap- 
peared to  his  mind  that  the  predominant  strength  of 
a  State  was  based  upon  the  means  which  are  the 
readiest  and  most  efficacious  in  the  hands  of  one 
])erson:  vis.,  in  his  army,  and  in  the  treasury.    His 
chief  aim,  therefore,  was  to  manage  that  these  two 
powerful    implements    of   government   should   be 
placed  in  the  most  favorable  condition  possible;  and 
thus  we  find  that  Frederick  often  sought  the  means 
to  obtain  this,  his  grand  object,  without  sufficiently 
taking  into  consideration  the  effect  they  might  sub- 
sequently produce  upon  the  disposition  and  morality 
of  the  nation.    In  accordance  with  this  principle,  he, 
in  the  year  1764,  invited  a  distinguished  fermier- 
general  of  France,  Helvetius,  to  Berlin,  in  order  to 
consult  him  upon  the  means  of  augmenting  the  re- 
venues of  the  State;    and   in  consequence  of  his 
suggestions,   measures  were   adoptea  which  were 
extremely  obnoxious  to  the  public,  and  caused  many 
to  def  i-aud,  instead  of  co-operating  with,  the  govern- 
ment.   At  the  sama  time,  however^  by  these  and 
other  means  resorted  to  by  the  king,  the  revenues  of 
the  kingdom  wefe  increased  considerably.     It  must, 
however,  be  advanced  in  Frederick's  vindication, 
first,  that  he  adopted  these  measures,  not  for  his 
own  individual  advantage,  but  for  the  benefit  of  all; 
and  secondly — we  must  again    repeat  it — that  the 
great  errors  of  the  age  completely  obscured  his  own 
view.     With  what  eagerness  would  not  his  clear 
mind  have  caught  at  the  enlightenment  produced  by 
reform,  had  he  but  lived  in  a  time  when  freedom  of 
thought  was  more  appreciated;   for  to  him  this  free- 
dom of  thought  was  so  dear  that  he  never  attacked 
the  public  expression  of  opinion.     His  subjects  en- 
joyed under  his  reign,  among  other  privileges,  that 
of  the  liberty  of  the  press;  and  he  himself  gave  free 
scope  to  the  shafts  of  censure  and  ridicule  aimed 
agamst  his  public  and  private  character,  for  the 
consciousness  of  his  own  persevering  endeavors  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  and  of  his  sincere  devotion  to 
his  duties,  elevated  him  beyond  all  petty  suscepti- 
bility.    The  chief  object  or  the  king's  care  was  a 
search  into  truth  and  enlightenment,  as  it  was  then 
understood.      But  this  enlightment  consisted  in  a 
desire  to  understand  everything;   to  analyze,  dis- 
sect, and— demolish.      Whatever  appeared  inexpli- 
cable was  at  once  rejected;    faith,   love,  hope,  and 
fili}d  respect — all   those  feelings  which  have  their 
seat  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  soul*— were  de- 
stroyed in  their  germination. 

But  this  annihilating  agency  was  not  confined  to 
the  State;  it  manifested  irself  also  in  science,  in  art, 
and  even  in  religion.  The  French  were  the  pro- 
moters of  this  phenomenon,  and  in  this  they  were 
eventually  imitated  throughout  the  world,  but  n^ore 
especially  in  Germany.  Superficial  ornament  passed 
for  profound  wisdom,  and  witty,  sarcastic  phraseol- 
ogy assumed  the  place  of  soundness  and  sincerity  of 
expression.  Nevertheless,  even  at  this  time  there 
were  '^,  few  chosen  men  who  were  able  to  recognize 
that  which  was  tnie  and  just,  and  raised  their  voices 
accordingly;  and,  in  the  world  of  intellect,  the 
names  of  Lessing,  Klopstock,  Gloethe,  etc.,  need 
alone  be  mentioned,  being,  as  they  were,  the  found- 
ers of  a  more  sterling  age.    They  were  joined  by 


I  many  others,  and  thus  united  they  oonstUnted  ma 
intellectual  phalanx  in  opposition  to  the  pro^reas 
made  by  the  sensual  French  schooL  These  intSleo- 
tual  reformers  were  soon  strengthened  by  sucli 
auxiliaries  as  Kant,  Fichte,  Jacobi,  etc.,  who  ad- 
vanced firmly  under  the  banner  of  science;  and 
from  such  beginnings  grew,  by  degrees,  that  power- 
.ful  mental  reaction  which  has  already  achieYcd 
such  miffhty  things,  and  led  the  way  to  greater  re- 
sults still. 

This  awakening  of  the  German  mind  was  un. 
noticed  by  King  frederick;  he  lived  in  the  world  of 
French  refinement,  separate  and  solitary,  as  on  an 
island.  The  waves  of  the  new,  rushing  stream  of 
life  passed  without  approaching  him,  and  strock 
against  the  barriers  by  which  he  was  inclosed.  His 
over-appreciation  and  patronage  of  foreigners,  how- 
ever, impelled  the  higher  classes  of  society  to  share 
in  his  sentiments,  equally  as  much  as  his  system  of 
administration  had  served  as  a  model  for  other  nilexB 
to  imitate.  Several  amon^  his  contemporaries  re- 
solved, like  him,  to  reign  independently,  but  with- 
out possessing  the  same  commanding  genius^  whence 
however  well-intentioned,  they  were  wrecked  in 
their  career;  among  whom  may  be  more  especial] jr 
included  Peter  III.  of  Russia,  Gustavus  IIL  of  Swe- 
den, and  Joseph  II.  of  Germany. 

In  the  year  1765  Joseph  II.  was  acknowledged  as 
successor  to  his  father,  Francis  L,  who  died  m  the 
same  year,  but  whose  acts  a»  emperor  present  little 
or  nothing  worthy  of  record.  Ilis  son,  however, 
was,  on  this  very  account,  the  more  anxious  to  effect 
^at  changes;  to  transform  ancient  into  modem 
institutions,  and  to  devote  the  great  and  predomi- 
nating power  with  which  he  was  endowed  towards 
remodelling  the  entire  condition  of  his  States.  All 
his  projects,  however,  were  held  in  abeyance  nntd 
the  death  of  his  mother,  Maria  Theresa,  in  1780,  who, 
ever  wise  and  active,  had,  even  to  the  last  moments 
of  her  existence,  exercised  all  her  power  and  influ- 
ence in  the  administration  of  affairs;  and,  accord- 
ingly, her  maternal  authority  operated  eifectuallj 
upon  his  feelings  as  a  son,  and  served  for  a  time  to 
suspend  tlie  accomplishment  of  his  desires.  Mean- 
time, in  the  interval  between  the  years  1765  and 
1780,  various  events  took  place  which  exercised  an 
important  infiuence  upon  the  last  ten  years  of  his 
reign.  Among  the  rest  may  be  more  especially 
mentioned  the  drnnernbermeni  of  Poland  in  1773,  and 
the  war  of  the  Bavarian  vueeemon  in  1778. 

Augustus  III.,  King  of  Poland,  died  in  the  year 
1705,  leaving  behind  him  a  grandson,  only  as  yet  a 
minor;  consequently  the  house  of  Saxony,  which 
had  held  possession  of  the  throne  of  Poland  during 
a  space  of  sixty-six  years,  now  lost  it.  Both  Russia 
ana  Prussia  stepped  forward  forthwith,  and  took  upon 
themselves  the  arrangement  of  the  affairs  of  Poland: 
an  interference  which  that  nation  was  now  unable 
to  resist,  for,  strong  and  redoubtable  as  it  had  been 
formerly,  dissension  had  so  much  reduced  its  re- 
sources that  it  was,  at  this  moment,  wholly  incarable 
of  maintaining  or  even  acting  for  itself.  jBoth 
powers  required  that  Poland .  should  choose  for  her 
sovereign  a  native-born  prince,  and  an  army  of  ten 
thousand  Russians  which  suddenly  advanced  upon 
Warsaw,  and  an  equal  number  of  Prussian  troops 
assembled  upon  the  frontiers,  produced  the  election 
of  Stanislaus  Poniatowski  to  the  throne.  Hence- 
forth there  was  no  longer  an  imperial  diet  held  at 
which  forei^ers  did  not  endeavor  to  bring  into 
effect  all  their  influence 

Shortly  after  this  event,  a  war  took  place  between 
Russia  and  Turkey,  in  which  the  former  took  pos- 
session of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  which  that 
power  was  extremely  desirous  of  retaining.  This. 
however,  Austria  opposed  most  strenuously,  lest 
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Rufleia  should  become  too  powerful,  and  Frederick 
the  Great  found  himself  in  a  dilemma  how  to  main- 
tain the  balance  between  the  two  parties.  The  most 
expedient  means  of  adjustment  appeared  in  the  end 
to  be  the  spoliation  of  a  country  which  was  the 
least  able  to  oppose  it ;  riz. ,  Poland ;  and,  accordingly, 
a  portion  of  its  territory  was  seized  and  shared  be- 
tween the  three  powers — Russia,  Prussia,  and  Aus- 
tria. With  whom  this  idea  first  originated-  has  not 
been  clearly  ascertained,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it 
-was  quite  m  accordance  with  the  character  of  the 
times.  For  as  the  wisdom  of  that  age  only  based  its 
calculations  upon  the  standard  of  the  senses,  and 
estimated  the  power  of  States  merely  by  their  square 
miles,  amount  of  population,  soldiers,  and  reve- 
nue, the  grand  aim  of  the  then  State  policy  was  to 
devote  every  effort  towards  aggrandizement;  noth- 
ing was  held  more  desirable  than  some  fresh  con- 
quest, which  might  advantageously  round  off  a 
kingdom,  while  all  consideration  of  e<][uity  and 
justice  was  forced  to  yield  before  this  imperious 
principle.  When  one  of  the  larger  States  effected 
such  an  acquisition,  the  others,  alarmed,  considered 
the  balance  of  Europe  compromised  and  endangered. 

In  this  case,  however,  the  three  kingdoms  border- 
ing upon  Poland,  having  shared  between  them  the 
spoil,  were  each  augmented  in  proportion,  whence 
all  fear  of  danger  was  removed.  This  system  had 
become  do  superficial,  so  miserable  and  absurd,  that 
the^  lost  sight  altogether  of  the  principle  that  a  just 
equilibrium  and  the  permanent  safety  of  all  can  only 
be  secured  by  the  inviolable  preservation  of  the 
rights  of  nations.  The  partition  of  Poland  was  the 
formal  renunciation  itself  of  that  system  of  equi- 
poise, and  served  as  the  precursor  of  all  those  ^reat 
revolutions,  dismemberments,  and  transformations, 
together  with  all  those  ambitious  attempts  at  uni- 
versal monarchy,  which,  during  a  space  of  five-and- 
twenty  years,  were  the  means  of  convulsing  Europe 
to  her  very  foundations. 

The  people  of  Poland,  menaced  as  they  were  in 
three  quarters,  were  forced  in  the  autumn  of  1773  to 
submit  to  the  dismemberment  of  their  countrry,  of 
which,  accordingly,  three  thousand  square  miles  were 
forthwith  divjiaed  between  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
Austria. 

Maximilian  Joseph,  elector  of  Bavaria,  having  died 
in  1777  without  issue,  the  inheritance  of  his  estates 
and  electoral  dignity  came  into  the  hands  of  the  elec- 
tor palatine.  The  emperor  Joseph,  however,  with 
his  usual  rashness,  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  this 
inheritance  in  favor  of  Austria;  he  accordingly  raked 
up  old  claims,  and  marched  suddenly  with  his  army 
into  Bavaria,  of  which  he  took  immediate  possession. 
The  pacific  palatine,  Charles  Theodore,  thus  surprised 
and  overawed,  signed  a  treaty  by  which  he  ceded 
two-thirds  of  Bavaria  to  the  house  of  Austria,  in 
order  to  secure  to  himself  possession  of  at  least 
the  other  third.  The  conduct  of  Austria,  on  this 
occasion,  together  with  the  part  she  had  previousl  v 
taken  in  the  dismemberment  of  ill-fated  Poland, 
was  the  more  unexx)ected,  inasmuch  as  she  was  the 
only  one  of  all  the  superior  States  which  had  hither- 
to abstained  from  similar  acts  of  aggression.  But 
the  mutability  of  the  age  had  now  destroyed  likewise 
iu  Austria  the  uniform  pacific  bearing  for  which  she 
had  so  long  been  distinguished. 

These  proceedings  gave  rise  to  serious  commotions 
in  various  parts  of  the  empire,  and  Frederick  the 
Qreat  more  especially  felt  he  could  not  and  ought  not 
to  remain  an  inactive  observer  of  what  was  passing. 
Accordingly  he  entered  the  lists  against  Austria  at 
once,  and  commenced  operations  as  protector  of  the 
heir  of  Charles  Theodore,  the  Duke  of  Deux-Ponts, 
who  protested  against  the  compact  signed  by  the 
farmer  with  Austna,  and  claimed  the  assistance  of  the 


king  of  Prussia.  The  voung  and  hot-headed  emperor 
Joseph  accepted  the  cnallenge  forthwith,  and  taking 
up  a  position  in  Bohemia,  he  there  awaited  the  king; 
the  latter,  who  had  already  crossed  the  mountains, 
finding  faim^  however,  so  strongly  intrenched,  was 
reluctant  to  hazard  an  attack  under  such  difficult 
circumstances,  and  withdrew  from  Bohemia.  After  a 
few  unimportant  skirmishes  between  the  light  troops 
of  both  sides,  peace  was  signed,  by  the  mediation  of 
France  and  Russia,  at  Teschen,  on  the  18tb  of  May. 
1779,  even  before  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  war. 
The  empress  Maria  Theresa,  now  advanced  in  years, 
by  no  means  shared  in  her  son's  taste  for  war,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  earnestly  desired  peace;  whil  Fred- 
erick himself,  who  had  nothing  to  gain  personally 
b^  this  campaign,  was  equally  anxious  for  a  recon- 
ciliation. Moreover,  he. was  likewise  far  advanced 
in  years,  and  possessed  an  eye  sufficiently  penetrating 
to  perceive  that  the  former  original  spirit  and  energy 
of  the  army,  which  had  performed  such  prodigies  of 
valor  in  the  war  of  Seven  Years,  had  now  almost 
disappeared,  although  the  discipline  under  which  it 
was  still  placed  was  equally  severe  and  tyrannical  as 
in  former  times.  Under  these  and  other  circum^ 
stances,  therefore,  peace  was  preferable  to  war.  By 
the  treatv  now  concluded,  Austria  restored  to  thie 
IMilatine  house  all  the  estates  of  Bavaria,  except  the 
circle  of  Burniu,  and  the  succession  was  secured  to 
the  Duke  of  Deux-Ponts. 

After  the  death  of  Maria  Theresa,  in  1780,  Joseph 
II.  strove,  with  all  the  impetuosity  of  his  fiery  and 
enterprising  nature,  to  bring  into  immediate  execu- 
tion tne  ^at  and  ambitious  plans  he  had  formed, 
and  to  give  to  the  various  naClons  spread  over  the 
boundless  surface  of  his  vast  possessions  one  unique 
and  equal  form  of  government,  after  a  model  such  as 
he  had  himself  formed  within  his  own  mind. 

Joseph  adopted  as  his  model  the  absolute  princi- 
ples of  Frederick  in  his  system  of  government;  but 
Frederick  occupied  himself  more  with  external 
arrangements,  with  the  administration  of  the  State, 
the  promotion  of  industry,  and  the  increase  of  the 
revenue,  interfering  very  little  with  the  progress  of 
intellectual  culture,  which  followed  its  particular 
course,  often  altogether  without  his  knowledge; 
while  in  this  respect  Joseph,  by  his  new  measures, 
often  encroached  upon  the  dearest  privileges  of  liis 
subjects.  He  insisted  certainly  upon  liberty  of  con- 
science and  freedom  of  thought;  but  he  did  not  bear 
in  mind,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  acknowled^ont 
of  this  principle  depended  upon  that  close  conviction 
which  cannot  be  forced,  and  can  only  exist  iu  reality 
when  the  light  of  truth  has  gradually  penetrated  to 
the  depth  of  the  heart. 

The  greatest  obstacles,  however,  thrown  in  the  way 
of  Joseph's  innovations  proceeded  from  the  church ; 
for  his  grand  object  was  to  confiscate  numerous 
monasteries  and  spiritual  institutions^  and  to  change 
at  once  the  whole  ecclesiastical  constitution;  that  is, 
he  contemplated  obtaining  during  the  first  year  of  his 
reign  what  would  of  itself  have  occurred  in  the 
space  of  half  a  century. 

By  this  confiscation  of  ecclesiastical  possessions 
more  than  one  neighboring  prince  of  the  empire, 
such  as  the  bishop  of  Passau  and  the  archbishop  of 
Salzburg,  found  themselves  attacked  in  their  righU, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  complain  loudly;  and  in  the 
same  way,  in  other  matters,  various  other  princes 
found  too  much  reason  to  condemn  the  emperor  for 
treatinewith  contempt  the  constitution  of  the  em- 
pire. Their  apprehensions  were  more  especially  in- 
creased when  the  emperor,  in  the  year  1785,  negotia- 
ted a  treaty  of  exchange  of  territory  with  the  electoral 
prince-palatine  of  Bavaria,  according  to  which  the 
latter  was  to  resign  his  country  to  Austria,  for  which 
he  was  to  receive  in  return  the  Austrian  Netherlands 
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under  tbe  title  of  a  new  kingdom  of  Bureundy:  an 
arrangement  by  which  the  entire  south  oi  Germany 
would  have  come  into  the  exclusive  possession  of 
Austria.  The  prince-palatine  was  not  at  all  indis- 
posed to  make  the  exchange,  and  France,  as  well  as 
Russia,  at  first  favored  it  in  its  principle;  but  Frede- 
rick II.  once  more  stepped  forward  and  disconcerted 
their  plans,  in  which  he  succeeded  likewise  hi  bring- 
ing^ Russia  to  co-operate  with  him. 

The  commotions,  however,  produced  by  these  ef- 
forts made  by  Joseph  to  bring  his  rash  projects  into 
immediate  operation,  caused  the  old  king  of  Prussia 
to  form  the  idea  of  establishing  an  alliance  of  the 
German  princes  for  the  preservation  of  the  imperial 
constitution,  similar  in  character  to  the  unions 
formed  iu  previous  times  for  mutual  defense.  Such 
at  least  was  to  be  the  unique  object  of  this  alliance 
according  to  the  king's  own  words;  and  this  league 
>  IS  accordingly  effected,  in  the  year  1786,  between 
Prussia,  Saxony,  Hanover,  the  Dukes  of  Saxony, 
Brunswick,  Mecklenburg,  and  Deux-Ponts,  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  several  other  princes,  who 
were  soon  joined  by  the  Elector  of  Mentz.  This 
alliance  was  based  upon  principles  in  their  nature 
less  inimical  than  strictly  surveillant;  nevertheless, 
it  effected  the  object  contemplated  by  acting  as  a 
check  upon  the  house  of  Austria  in  the  various  inno- 
vations threatened  by  the  emperor,  while  it  operated 
as  a  lesson  indicating  to  that  house  that  its  real  dis- 
tinction among  the  other  nations  of  Europe  was  to 
preserve  the  present  order  of  things,  to  protect  all 
rights  and  privileges,  to  oppose  the  spirit  of  con- 
quest, and  thus  to  constitute  itself  the  bulwark  of 
universal  liberty;  but  failing  in  all  this,  it  must  in- 
evitably lose  at  once  all  public  confidence.  This 
alliance  of  princes,  however,  produced  little  or  no 
important  results  for  tlie  advantage  of  Germany, 
owing  partly  to  the  death  of  Frederick  II.,  which 
took  place  in  the  following  year,  and  partly  to  the 
circumstance  of  the  successors  of  Joseph  II.  hap- 
pily returning  to  the  ancient  hereditary  principles  of 
the  house,  both  in  its  moderation  and  circumspec- 
tion; and,  finally,  owing  to  the  unheard-of  events 
which  transpired  in  Europe  during  the  last  ten  years 
of  this  century,  and  which  soon  produced  too  much 
cause  for  forgetting  all  previous  minor  grievances. 

This  alliance  of  the  princes  of  the  empire  was  the 
last  public  act  of  the  great  Frederick  of  any  conse- 
quence; and  he  died  in  the  following  year.  He  con- 
tinued active  and  full  of  enterprise  to  the  last,  in 
spite  of  his  advanced  ape;  but  his  condition  became 
gradually  more  isolatecf,  inasmuch  as  all  the  com- 
panions of  his  former  days  had  in  turns  disappeared 
and  sunk  into  their  last  resting-place  before  himself, 
the  last  among  them  being  the  brave  old  warrior 
Ziethen,  who  died  in  the  January  previous  of  the 
same  year  as  his  royal  master,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
seven;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  heaven  had  not 
blessed  him  with  any  family,  and  thus  he  was  de- 
barred from  the  endearing  enjoyment  experienced 
by  a  father,  when  he  sees  himself  growing  young 
again,  and  revivified  in  his  posterity.  At  the  same 
time,  he  was  wanting  in  all  tnose  feelings  conducive 
to  this  state  of  life— a  stat*  against  which  his  whole 
nature  recoiled.* 


•  *'  About  fourscore  years  ago,  there  used  to  be  seen  saun- 
tering on  the  terraces  of  Sans  Rouci,  for  a  short  time  m  the 
af  tenioon,  or  you  might  have  met  him  elsewhere  at  an  earlier 
hour,  riding  or  driving  In  a  rapid,  businesR  manner  on  the 
open  roads  or  through  the  scraggy  woods  and  avenues  of 
that  intricate,  amphibious  Potsdam  region,  .a  highly  intere«^ 
Intr.  lean,  little  old  man,  of  alert  though  slightly  iRt^ping 
fleuro;  whose  name  among  strangers  was  Khig /Vidmcft 
the  Second,  or  Frederick  the  Oreat  of  Prussia,  and  at  home 
among  the  common  people,  who  much  loved  and  esteemed 
him.  was  Vntrr  h\-itz  Father  Fred -a  name  of  familianfcy 
which  had  not  bred  contempt  In  that  Instance  He  Is  a  king 
every  inch  of  him.  though  without  .he  trappings  of  a  king. 
Preaentfl  himself  in  a  Spartan  simplicity  of  vesture ;  no  crown 


His  mind,  with  scarcely  any  interruption,  retaiMd 
all  its  power  during  the  lone  space  or  seventy -four 
years,  although  his  body  han  latterly  become  umdk 
reduced  and  enfeebled.  Through  the  extravagant 
use  he  had  always  make  of  strong  spices  and  FrenclL 
dishes,  he  dried  up  the  springs  of  me,  and  after  suf- 
fering severely  from  dropsy,  he  departed  this  life  oa 
the  17th  of  August,  1786,  and  was  buried  in  Pots- 
dam, under  the  pulpit  of  the  church  belonging  to  the 
garrison. 

In  his  last  illness  Frederick  displaved  great  mild- 
ness and  patience,  and  acknowledgea  with  gratitude 
the  trouble  and  pain  he  caused  mose  around  him. 
During  one  of  h^  sleepless  nights  he  called  to  the 
page  who  kept  watch  m  the  room,  and  asked  him 
what  o'clock  it  was.  The  man  replied  it  bad  just 
struck  two.  '  *  Ah,  then  it  is  still  too  soon  !'*  exclaimed 
the  king,  *'  but  I  cannot  sleep.  See  whether  any  of 
the  other  attendants  are  awake,  but  do  not  disturb 
them  if  they  are  still  sleeping,  for,  poor  fellows,  they 
are  tired  enough.  But  if  you  find  r^euman  (his  fav- 
orite yftger)  stirring,  say  to  him  you  believe  the  king 
wishes  soon  to  rise,  fiut  mind,  do  not  awaken  any 
one!" 

Although  the  news  of  Frederick's  death  at  such  an 
advanced  age  excited  no  very  great  astonishment, 
it  aevertheless  produced  a  considerable  sensation 
throughout  the  whole  of  Europe.  lie  left  to  his  suc- 
cessor a  well-regulated  State,  containing  a  popu- 
lation of  six  millions  of  inhabitants;  a  powerful, 
strictly  organized  army,  and  a  treasury  well  pro- 
vided ;  the  greatest  treasure,  however,  he  left  was 
the  recollection  of  his  heroic  and  glorious  acts,  which 
in  subsequent  times  has  continued  to  operate  upon 
hid  nation  with  all  its  awakening  power  and  heart- 
stirring  influence. 

but  an  old  military  cocked-hat— generally  old,  or  tninf4ed 
and  kneaded  into  absolute  aoftnesg  if  new;— no  tcepbtr  but 
one  like  Agamenmon*a,  a  waUdog-sttck  cut  trom  the  voo(te, 
which  serves  also  as  a  riding-stick  (with  which  he  hits  the 
horse  '  between  the  ears,^  say  authors);  and  for  royal  n>be«, 
a  mere  soklier's  blue  coat  with  red  fadngs,  coat  likely  to  be 
old,  and  sure  to  have  a  good  deal  of  Spanish  snnff  on  the 
breast  of  it;  rest  of  the  apparel  dim,  unobtmalTe  in  cok»r  or 
cut,  ending  in  high,  over-knee,  mlUtaiy  boots,  which  may  be 
brushed  (and,  I  hope,  kept  soft  with  an  underhand  soamicioB 
of  oO),  but  are  not  i>ermitted  to  be  blackened  or  vanusbed; 
Day  and  Martin  with  their  soot-pots  forbidden  to  approach. 

*'The  man  is  not  of  godlike  physiognomy,  any  more  than 
of  imposing  stature  or  costume:  cloee^hut  mouth  with  thla 
lips,  prominent  jaw  and  nose,  receding  brow,  by  no  means  of 
Olympian  height;  head,  however,  is  of  long  form,  and  has 
superlative  gray  eyes  in  it.  Not  what  is  called  a  beautiful 
man:  nor  yet,  oy  all  appearance,  what  is  called  a  happy. 
On  the  contrary,  the  face  bears  evidence  of  manv  Borrows, 
as  they  are  termed,  of  much  hard  labor  done  in  tms  world; 
and  seems  to  anticipate  nothing  but  more  still  eomiof: 
Quiet  stoicism,  capable  enough  of  what  Joy  there  were,  but 
not  expecting  any  worth  mention;  great  uncooacioiis  and 
some  conscious  pride,  well  tempered  with  a  dieerr  mot^eiT 
of  humor— are  written  on  thatx>id  face;  which carnee  itadilii 
well  forward,  in  spite  of  the  slight  stoop  about  tbe  neck; 
snufft  nose  rather  flung  into  the  air,  under  its  old  cocked- 
hat— like  an  old  snuSy  uon  on  the  watch;  and  such  a  pair  of 
eyes  as  no  man  or  lion  or  lynx  of  that  century  bore  else- 
where, according  to  all  the  testimonr  we  have.  'Tboae 
eyefi.*  says  Mirabeau.  *  which,  at  the  bklding  of  bis  gnmA 
soul,  fascinated  you  with  seduction  or  with  terror  (poriaifL 
au  gr^  de  aon  dme  fceroioue,  la  9idMetion  om  la  terremX* 
Mo^  excellent,  potent,  bnlliant  eyes,  swlft^dardng  aa  tbe 
stars,  steadfast  as  the  sun;  gray,  we  said,  of  tbe  aixue  giay 
color;  large  enough,  not  of  glaring  siae,  the  habitual  expres- 
sion of  them  vi(dlance  and  penetrating  sense,  rapkUtgrreatJog 
on  depth.  Which  is  an  excellent  combinatioa;  and  gives  as 
the  notion  of  a  lambent  outer  radiance  springing  from  some 
great  inner  sea  of  light  and  fire  in  the  man.  Tbe  voice,  if  he 
speak  to  you,  is  of  similar  physiognomy:  dear,  melodioai. 
and  scMiorous;  all  tones  are  in  it,  from  that  of  Ingennoos 
inquiry,    graceful    sociality,  lishtflowing   banter   (raiher 

gnckly  for  most  part),  up  to  definite  word  of  command,  ay 
)  desolating  word  of  rebuke  and  reprobation;  avoiee'tfae 
clearest  and  mont  agreeable  in  conversation  I  ever  heaidL* 
says  witty  Dr.  Moore.  *  He  speaks  a  great  deal  *  ocatiaaes 
the  doctor; '  vet  those  who  hear  him  regret  that  he  does  aoS 
!(p(>ak  a  great  deal  more.  Bis  observations  are  always  h^vfy, 
verr  often  ju^t:  and  few  men  possess  tbe  talent  of  vqMrtae 
in  greater  per^ction.' " 
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